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AKIN. 

Great  thoughts  of  mighty  minds  that 
crowned  run 
The  applauding  ages'  circle,  and  that 
blaze 

In  the  long  glow  of  immemorial  praise. 
Oft  leave  the  heart,  when  custom's  trib- 
ute's done. 
Cold  as  high  snows  unvisited  by  sun  ; 
While  some  small  singer's  half-forgotten 
lays 

Unknown,  'unhonored  all  his  obscure 
days, 

Voicing  our  secret  souls,  have  entrance 
won. 

So  to  the  dweller  of  the  plains  appear 
Majestic  mountain  shapes  that  awful  rear 
Strange  far-off  splendors  that  his  gaze 
oppress  ; 

Dearer  the  dim  low  reaches  of  a  land 
By  sluggish  streams  and  shivering  poplars 
spanned  — 
The  charm  of  a  familiar  homeliness  ! 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


TOO  MANY  STARS. 

"  It  is  the  stars,"  of  old  men  said, 

And  still  astrologers  aver 
The  stars  control  the  paths  we  tread, 

Our  very  characters  confer. 
For  weal  or  woe  our  fates  must  be 

Linked  to  their  unrelenting  cars. 
It  is  the  stars.    For  luckless  me, 

Alas  !  it  is  too  many  stars  ! 

I'd  like  a  planet  of  my  own, 

A  steadfast  planet  calm  and  clear, 
To  tell  me  what  to  leave  alone 

And  in  what  course  to  persevere. 
Ah,  when  the  truth  I'd  ascertain, 

So  hopelessly  their  orbits  mix, 
I  think  in  my  bewildered  brain 

There  never  can  be  less  than  six  ! 

If  Mercury  my  spirit  fires 

With  art,  with  eloquence  or  song, 
Or  Jupiter  my  will  inspires 

With  purpose  and  ambition  strong. 
Then  darts  the  moon  a  chilling  beam  — 

The  cadent  moon,  my  deadly  foe  — 
Or  Saturn,  with  his  evil  gleam, 

Enters  my  house  to  work  me  woe. 

All  peaceful  moments  to  disperse 
That  one  mild  planet  seeks  to  sway, 

They  come,  my  stellar  arbiters, 
Some  new  "conjunction"  to  display. 


My  fate  each  hastens  to  decide  ,* 
They  scent  the  battle  from  afar  : 

I'm  sure  not  one  is  satisfied. 
I  wish  I  had  a  single  star  1 

Oh,  if  the  stars  would  smoothly  run, 

And  still  among  themselves  agree, 
Their  peaceful  aim  a  common  one, 

How  different  the  world  would  be  ! 
Man  with  a  single  star  may  cope  — 

A  Venus,  Mercury,  or  Mars  — 
But  luckless  is  the  horoscope 

Determined  by  too  many  stars  ! 
Longman's  Magazine.       MAY  KENDALL. 


THE  LAST  SERENADE. 

The  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  lake, 

And  music  on  my  heart. 
O  lady  mine,  awake,  awake, 

For  love  is  where  thou  art. 
The  ripple  sobs  below  the  boat, 
The  swan  sleeps  on  the  castle  moat, 
The  water-lilies  round  me  float, 

And  yet  we  are  apart. 

The  stars  are  out,  the  love-bird  calls, 

Men  sleep,  the  hour  is  late  ; 
The  shadow  of  the  castle  falls 

Across  my  heart  like  fate. 
The  wind  awakes  among  the  woods, 
And  murmurs  from  the  solitudes, 
The  heart-sick  owl  in  the  ivy  broods, 
And  I  am  here  and  wait. 

Evelyn  Douglas. 


TO  THE  SEA. 

Why  art  thou  grieving  evermore,  O  sea  ? 
Lo,  through  the  long  night-watches,  I„ 
awake, 

Have  heard  thee  cry.    Hast  thou  a  heart  to 
break, 

A  human  heart  to  suffer  just  as  we  ? 
What  is  the  trouble  that  unceasingly 
Maketh  thy  cry  go  up  ?   Is  it  for  sake 
Of  the  dark  secrets  that  the  rivers  take 
From  the  great  cities,  bearing  them  to  thee  ? 
White  faces  thou  hast  rocked  upon  thy  breast 
With  crooning  song,  like  mother's  lullaby  ; 
And  thou  hast  bound  with  seaweed  many  a 
tress 

Of  hair  most  golden  in  its  loveliness  : 
Ah,  should  it  seem  a  marvel  unto  me 
That  thou  shouldst  grieve  and  grieve,  and 
know  not  rest  ? 
Chambers*  Journal.         MAKY  FUKLONO. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  FALL  OP  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME.' 

Though  so  much  has  been  written 
about  the  French  Revolution,  its  his- 
tory luis,  every  now  and  then,  to  be 
carefully  re-studied  from  a  novel  point 
of  view  ;  either  on  account  of  newly 
discovered  facts,  or  owing  to  the  publi- 
cation of  fresh  and  luminous  views,  by 
some  distinguished  writer.  Such  was 
the  case  when  De  Tocqueville  showed 
how  much  of  what  bad  been  deemed 
novel  in  that  movement  was  but  the 
carrying  still  further  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  despotic  monarchy. 
The  works  of  M.  Taine  have  also  neces- 
sitated the  careful  reviewing  of  that 
complex  social  transformation,  in  the 
light  furnished  us  by  his  elaborate 
labors. 

The  h'rst  of  the  three  works  men- 
tioned above  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  world's 
judgmeut.  It  describes  many  facts 
hitherto  unknowu  ;  and  it  demonstrates 
an  important  factor  in  the  movement 
which  has  hitherto  been  little  noticed. 
Unhappily,  M.  Aimd  Cherest  did  not 
live  to  iinish  his  valuable  work,  and  its 
last  chapter  breaks  off  abruptly  where 
his  hand  was  arrested  by  death. 

The  Revolution  of  France  still  re- 
mains very  incompletely  understood  in 
England,  owing  to  an  insufficient  ap- 
preciation of  the  vast  administrative 
differences  between  the  two  countries 
which  existed  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  spite  (perhaps  somewhat  in  conse- 
quence) of  the  despotic  character  and 
excessive  centralization  of  the  French 
king's  government,  divergences  existed 
betweeu  the  political  organization  and 
administration  of  the  various  French 
provinces  such  as  had  not  existed  in 
England  since  the  Heptarchy.  Dif- 
ferent provinces  having  been  succes- 
sively annexed  at  different  epochs  and 

1  1.  La  chute  de  l'Ancien  Regime.    Par  Airae" 
Cherest.   3  vol*.    Paris.  1886. 

2.  Histolre  de  Marie-Antoinette.  Par  Maxirae 
<ie  la  Rocheterie,  Second  Edition.  2  vol*.  Paris, 
1882. 

3.  L' Esprit  revoluttonnaire  avant  la  Revolution. 
Par  Felix  Rocqualn.   Paris,  1878. 


Ancien  RSgime.  3 

I  on  different  conditions  (although  these 
conditions  had  often  been  set  aside), 
mauy  curious  anomalies  occurred. 
The  local  legislatures  (les  eUits  provin- 
ciaux)  of  Haiuault,  Dauphiuy,  Franche 
Comic",  Provence,  and  Lauguedoc  had 
been  suppressed  by  Richelieu  or  Louis 
XIV.,  and  numbers  of  municipal  fran- 
chises had  been  abolished.  Yet  in 
Provence  a  democratic  assembly  still 
survived,  and  Beam  showed  adminis- 
trative relics  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre. 

The  most  striking  difference  between 
France  and  England  at  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  1774  was  in  the  tenuro 
of  lauded  property,  and  in  the  position 
held  by  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
class.    Instead  of  large  estates  let  out 
for  definite  periods  to  farmers  and 
others  on  rents  agreed  upon,  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  nobility  possessed 
no  freehold  property  (beyond  a  chateau 
with  its  mill,  wine-press,  or  public 
oven),  but  they  had  vexatious  rights 
with  respect  to  dovecots  and  sporting, 
various  claims  on  labor,  and  some  re- 
ceipts and  privileges  in  respect  of  the 
just  mentioned  ovens,  mills,  and  wine- 
presses.   The  rise  of  a  class  of  non- 
noble  land-owners  was,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  rich,  effectually  barred 
by  the  mode  of  levelling  the  land-tax. 
The  nobles  who  possessed  estates  paid 
no  such  charge  ;  but  if  they  sold  any 
of  their  landed  property  to  purchasers 
who  were  not  noble,  then  the  land  he- 
came  immediately  subject    to  heavy 
taxation. 

Notwithstanding  the  writings  of  De 
Tocqueville,  it  is  still  widely  believed 
that  peasant  proprietorship  and  the 
great  sub-division  of  landed  property 
in  France  are  a  consequence  of  the 
Revolution.  Such  a  belief  is  quite 
erroneous.  The  peasantry  somewhat 
resembled  our  copyholders,  but  the 
claims  of  French  lords  of  manors 
(seigneurs)  were  oppressive,  though  the 
proprietorship  of  the  soil  by  such 
copyholders  was  distinctly  recognized. 
They  regarded  themselves  as  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil,  subject  to  certain  oppres- 
sive customs,  claims,  and  dues  ;  and  the 
seigneurs,  though  generally  exacting 
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the  latter  (often  their  only  source  of 
revenue),  never  claimed  the  absolute 
proprietorship  of  the  soil. 

But  the  great  subdivision  of  the  land 
existed  even  iu  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
land  so  famous  for  the  production  of 
Ohablis  was,  as  early  as  the  year  1328, 
divided  among  no  less  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  small  proprietors  of  both 
sexes  ;  all  inhabitants  of  a  single  par- 
ish. It  is  doubtful  whether  that  land 
is  as  much  subdivided  in  the  present 
day.  There  were  only  two  large  pro- 
prietors. One  was  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  the  other  was 
the  Abbey  of  Pontigny.  M.  Cherest 
himself  has  carefully  studied  the  rent- 
roll  of  the  Abbey  of  Vezelay  as  it 
existed  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  a  volume  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages,  bearing  date  1464,  he 
found 1  that  the  abbey  possessed  the 
freehold  of  but  a  small  part  of  the  ara- 
ble land,  all  the  rest  being  divided 
among  small,  or  very  small,  proprie- 
tors. Even  the  humblest  inhabitant 
held  something.  On  the  list  are  to  be 
seen  the  plots  belonging  to  the  shoe- 
maker, the  barber,  etc.  ;  and  of  the 
part  which  formed  the  vineyards  there 
were  almost  as  many  proprietors  as 
inhabitants. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  multitude  of  peas- 
ant proprietors  increased,  as  a  larger 
quantity  of  land  was  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  attachment  to  the 
soil  which  the  peasantry  seem  to  have 
felt  for  ages,  no  doubt  constantly  in- 
creased, and  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  owing  to  the  increasing  luxury 
and  expense  of  life,  many  nobles  were 
glad  to  sell  their  lands  and  even  their 
manors  ;  and  they  could,  for  the  most 
part,  sell  them  only  to  the  peasautry, 


feudal  burthens  developed  into  a  hatred 
of  the  whole  system  of  which  those 
burthens  formed  a  part.  This  feeling 
made  the  peasantry  bad  laborers  even 
when  paid  for  their  labor,  though  they 
were  never  tired  of  cultivating  their 
own  parcels  of  land ;  for  they  were 
continually  called  upon  to  labor  for 
nothing  by  their  seigneur  for  reasons 
which,  however  just  originally,  had 
long  lapsed  from  the  memory  of  their 
generation. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  while 
many  of  the  nobility  had  little  land, 
all  of  them  had  lost  their  ancieut  func- 
tions. Royalty  had  deprived  the  seign- 
eurs of  powers  which  might  interfere 
with  and  inconvenience  the  direct  local 
action  of  the  central  government ;  and 
it  had  perverted  such  powers  as  it  had 
permitted  to  survive. 

Originally  the  seigneur  was  a  little 
king  in  his  seigneurie,  which  he  gov- 
erned with  the  help  of  his  court  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  eighteenth  century  he  no 
longer  governed  anything  ;  and  though 
his  local  "court"  continued  to  exist,  it 
was  but  a  vexatious  survival,  superflu- 
I  ous  beside  the  royal  courts  of  justice. 
The  seigneur  had  become  merely  a 
troublesome  creditor,  possessing  certain 
vexatious  claims,  made  doubly  offen- 
sive by  a  proud  superiority  of  caste. 
The  nobility  were  no  longer  a  political 
power,  but  to  the  enormous  majority  of 
Frenchmen  merely  a  source  of  social 
vexation. 

The  term  V ancien  rigime  is  used  by 
M.  Cherest  in  a  special  sense  ;  namely, 
to  denote  the  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Revolution.  In  fact  the  social  and 
political  state  which  existed  from  1715 
to  1789  was  in  many  respects  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  during  the 


the  middle  class  beiug  restrained  long  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque ; 
from  doing  so  by  the  before-mentioned  and,  of  course,  from  that  of  mediaeval 


system  of  taxation. 

Thus  on  the  eve  of  1789  multitudes 
of  the  French  peasautry  had  become 
proprietors,  and  the  desire  for  the  pos- 
session of  land  became  a  passion.  At 
the  same  time  their  natural  dislike  to 


»  Vol.  H.,  p. 


France,  when  a  multitude  of  local 
franchises  existed,  when  nobles  and 
ecclesiastical  dignities  fulfilled  many 
important  political  as  well  as  social 
functions,  and  when  the  States-Gen- 
eral, however  inefficient  and  irregu- 
larly convoked,  were  a  recognized  and 
still  living  institution.    That  period  — 
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a  period  of  relative  freedom  —  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  niediceval  regime ; 
and  this  led,  through  the  Valois  and 
Henri  IV.,  to  the  period  of  despotism, 
or  the  especially  regal  regime,  made 
up  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIV-  During  the  remaining 
period  of  the  old  monarchy  the  royal 
omnipotence  continued  to  be  asserted, 
and  was,  till  towards  its  close,  theo- 
retically admitted.  Privileges  and  ex- 
emptions were  maintaiued,  and  even 
became  exaggerated.  It  was  a  period 
during  which  a  prolonged  struggle  took 
place  between  a  more  or  less  iusurgent 
nobility,  a  feeble  regal  absolutism  vainly 
striving  to  maintain  itself,  and  the 
gradual  awakening  of  the  modern  spirit 
of  equality  before  the  law,"  and  of 
political  and  social  freedom.  This  state 
of  things  is,  as  we  have  said,  what  M. 
Cherest  means  by  Vancten  regime.  Its 
end  may  be  considered  as  having  taken 
place  in  November,  17811,  when  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  French  people  into 
the  three  estates  of  clergy,  nobility, 
and  the  tiers  etat  was  formally  ended. 
Its  spirit,  however,  survived  during  the 
Emigration,  and  was  still  vigorous  un- 
der the  Restoration,  nor  can  it  be  said 
to  have  entirely  vanished  till  the  death 
of  the  Count  de  Chambord. 

M.  Cherest  assures  us  that  he  began 
his  researches  full  of  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  system,  the  fall  of  which  he  de- 
picts.   As  a  strong  Conservative,  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  blame  so  generally  heaped 
upon  it.    Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of 
his  studies  he  felt  bound  to  declare 
himself  in  the  words  of  Mi  rube  au  : 
"A  Conservative  iudeed,  but  a  Con- 
servative of  that  which  the  Revolution 
has  created,  not  of  that  which  it  justly 
destroyed."    Though  the  sufferings  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  must 
induce  a  reluctance  to  judge  them  se- 
verely, even  pity  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  guilty  of  grave 
faults  and  of  actions  impossible  to  jus- 
tify.   Vet  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  had 
their  faults  been  far  greater  and  their 
morality  and  weakness  much  less,  they 
might  have  become  the  most  powerful 
and  despotic   sovereigns  of  modern 


times.  They  came  to  the  throne  at  a 
moment  which  gave  them  wonderful 
opportunities. 

On  the  24th  of  Jauuary,  1771,  three 
years  before  his  death,  Louis  XV.  had 
prepared  the  way  for  his  successor  by 
the  memorable  coup  d'etat  of  his  Chan- 
cellor Maupeon,  by  which  the  Great 
Council  was  created,  in  the  place  of 
that  ancieut  court,  alternately  the  ally 
and  the  opponent  of  royal  despotism  — 
the  often  factious  Parlement1  of  Paris  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  various 
Provincial  Parlements  were  also  sup- 
pressed. In  spite  of  the  excitement 
which  eusued,  France,  from  a  habit  of 
obedience  during  two  centuries,  was 
still  so  docile  that  her  discontent  for 
the  most  part  only  showed  itself  .iu 
witty  sayings  in  the  salons,  and  in  some 
pamphlets  ;  so  that  till  the  death  of  his 
master  the  chaucellor  was  confident 
and  triumphant. 

The  condition  of  France  was  then  in 
niauy  respects  admirable  ;  and  if  only 
that  which  was  good  could  have  been 
retained,  while  crying  abuses  were  re- 
formed, a  solid  advance  iu  civilization 
might  have  been  secured,  and  might 
possibly  have  been  imitated  by  the 
whole  of  Europe.    The  refiuement  of 
Versailles  and  of  the  salons  of  Paris 
was  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen, 
and  probably  will  never  see  again.  Tal- 
leyrand  said  that  he  who  had  not  known 
society  before  1789  had  not  known  the 
sweetness  of  life.    In  spite  of  the  dis- 
orders of  the  court,  of  the  regent  and 
Louis  XV.,  and  of  the  worldliness,  cor- 
ruption, and  in  fidelity  of  fashionable 
abbes  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  dig-  \ 
uitaries,  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  were  essentially  sound  in 
faith  and  morals.    Be  Tocqueville  has 
shown  the  general  excellence  of  the 
clergy,  both  as  parish  priests  and  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion served  afterwards  abundantly  to 
demonstrate  their  sincerity  and  devo- 
tion.   As  to  the  laity,  a  singular  proof 
of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  middle 
and  artisan  classes  has  been  curiously 

»  It  te  better  to  iwe  the  French  name  for  French 
judicial  boriicN.  Parliament,  with  all  iu  English 
associations,  ftvetus  a  singularly  unsuitable  term. 
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But  moral  corruption  and  impiety 
were  rank  amongst  the  highest  classes, 
whose  hostility  to  Christianity  was  no 
doubt  largely  due  to  the  writers  of  the 
"  Encyclopddie  "  and  their  allies.  But 
this  hostility  had  also  its  aristocratic 
side  as  a  sign  of  culture  and  of  social 
distinction  from  the  vulgar,  for  whom 
religion  was  good  and  useful.  Thus 
the  Due  de  Beaumont  said  of  himself  : 1 
*'  I  attend  Christian  worship  on  account 
of  my  belief  in  its  political  utility." 
The  grandfather  of  the  now  president 
of  the  French  Republic  is  declared  to 
have  had  his  anti-aristocratic  feelings 
first  roused  by  military  ridicule  directed 
against  his  pieU  de  bourgeois.  Never- 
theless such  sentiments  were  far  from 
universal  ;  while  their  evil  effects  were 
mitigated  by  a  widely  diffused  iuterest 
in  social  progress  and  an  increasing 
passion  for  scientific  knowledge.  The 
chemist  Fourcroy  had  twice  to  seek  a 
larger  theatre,  so  great  was  the  crowd 
of  gentlemen  and  elegant  women  who 
attended  his  lectures.  Antoine  Petit's 
course  of  anatomy  was  so  popular  that 
even  the  bases  of  the  windows  were 
used  as  seats.  Geology  and  zoology 
were  taught  by  Buffon,  electricity  by 
Noller,  astronomy  by  Lalande,  and  the 
doctrines  taught  were  discussed  round 
many  an  elegant  and  fashionable  sup- 
per table.  Deparcieux  was  invited 
each  year  to  the  Chateau  of  Bricnue, 
where  he  found  a  collection  of  natural 
history  and  physical  instruments  for 
his  use  during  the  course  of  lectures 
given  by  him  to  the  ladies  who  passed 
the  summer  with  the  archbishop.  The 
names,  loo,  of  Coulomb,  Malus,  Lavoi- 
sier, Berthollet,  Guyton  de  Morveau, 
Daubenton,  Bichat,  and  Lamarck  must 
not  be  omitted,  nor  those  of  Antoine  de 
Jussieu  and  Rome'  de  Lisle. 

Very  important  politically  was  the 
society  of  'k  Economists,'1  which  began 
in  1767, 3  and  had  the  minister  Turgot 
for  one  of  their  most  celebrated  repre- 
sentatives.   Their  most  ardent  desire 
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was  to  put  an  end  to  "abuses,"  by 
which  they  meant  the  inequality  of 
taxation  and  the  oppressive  feudal 
dues.  The  disorder  of  the  finances  im- 
peratively called  for  a  remedy  which 
should  guarantee  the  future  ;  and  such 
a  remedy  could  plainly  be  alone 
attained  by  a  fair  taxation  of  the  priv- 
ileged classes.  Those  classes  them- 
selves denounced  abuses,  though  as  a 
rule  each  one  demanded  the  abolition 
of  those  by  which  he  did  not  benefit, 
and  was  extremely  tenacious  with  re- 
spect to  those  which  were  of  advantage 
to  him.  Thus  though  the  privileged 
orders  had  much  jealousy  amongst 
themselves — jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  nobility  against  that  of 
the  court,  and  jealousies  of  cassock, 
sword,  and  gown  — there  was  never- 
theless a  general  readiness  to  coalesce 
against  any  assault  from  citizens  who 
were  unprivileged.  Still  liberal  aspira- 
tions were  very  widely  diffused,  aud 
the  friends  of  progress  were  full  of 
hope  on  the  advent  of  a  young  king 
known  to  be  good  aud  well  disposed  ; 
so  that  his  accession  was  celebrated  far 
and  wide  with  transports  of  emotion. 
The  first  acts  of  the  young  sovereign 
encouraged  these  hopes.  The  king 
dispensed  with  his  right  of  "joyous 
accessiou,"  which  meant  an  economy 
of  forty  thousand  livres,  while  the 
queen  renounced  her  right  to  "  the 
royal  girdle,"  —  acts  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  writing  by  an  unknown 
hand  of  the  word  resnrrexit  on  the 
pedestal  of  Henry  IV.'s  statue.' 

The  king  further  delighted  the 
nation  by  dismissing  the  despotic 
chancellor  Maupeon  (when  Paris  was 
spontaneously  illuminated  and  the  min- 
ister burnt  in  effigy),  and  summoning 
the  celebrated  Turgot.  Turgot  was 
universally  esteemed  as  an  honest  man, 
aud  had  been  adored  in  Limousin, 
where  he  had  served  as  royal  intend- 
ant.  His  first  act  was  to  do  away  with 
provincial  corn-taxes  and  establish  free 
trade  in  grain  throughout  the  interior 
of  France  ;  his  next  was  to  abolish  the 
system  of  forced  labor  known  as  cor- 

»  Ibid.,  p.  317. 
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vies.  He  was  nevertheless  a  strong 
advocate  for  absolute  power,  and  what 
he  desired  was  "a  patriot  king."  He 
joined  Maupeon  and  various  bishops  in 
urging  the  king  not  to  restore  the  Par- 
leruents,  and  he  was  also  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  elective  assemblies.  He 
wished  to  establish  a  universal  sys- 
tem, a  hierarchy,  of  municipalities  (the 
members  of  which  should  be  nominated 
by  the  king),  with  a  grand  national 
municipality  in  the  place  of  the  States- 
General.  To  any  convocation  of  the 
latter  he  was  strongly  opposed,  as  tend- 
ing to  deprive  the  king  of  his  absolute 
legislative  power.  II is  object  was  that 
Louis  should  reform  abuses  and  re- 
organize the  nation  by  his  own  spon- 
taneous acts.  It  was  in  the  king's  full 
power  so  to  do,  and  he  was  encouraged 
in  the  path  he  should  have  pursued  by 
the  words  of  that  great  empress  and 
queen  whose  daughter  he  had  espoused. 
On  May  30, 1774,  Marie  The>cse  wrote  » 
to  Marie  Antoinette  :  "  France  has 
immense  resources ;  there  are  also 
enormous  abuses,  but  these  latter  are 
themselves  a  resource,  sinco  by  their 
abolition  the  king  will  obtain  the  bene- 
diction of  his  people.  The  prospect 
is  indeed  fair  ami  noble."  There  was 
yet  time.  Thirteen  years  later  nearly 
the  same  words  were  repeated  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Notables  by  the  king's 
minister  Calonne.  But  it  was  then  too 
late. 

Indeed,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
Louis  XVI.  had  the  opportunity,  had 
he  also  possessed  the  requisite  intelli- 
gence and  firmness  of  will,  to  acquire 
more  power  than  had  been  possessed 
even  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  become  a 
sort  of  legitimate  and  peaceful  Napo- 
leon ;  yet  with  a  far  more  stable  au- 
thority, since  the  traditional  loyalty  to, 
and  reverence  for,  its  kings  had  not 
then  been  weakened  in  the  French  na- 
tion, and  indeed  amounted  to  a  passion 
which  it  needed  but  a  judicious  course 
of  conduct  to  intensify. 

To  gain  that  absolute  power  which 
Louis  XVI.  might  have  secured,  two 

*  Correspondence,  published  by  MM.  tt'Arnetli 
and  Geffroy,  »ol.  II.,  p.  166,  quoted  by  Clierest,  vol. 
L.p.4. 


preliminary  measures  were  necessary. 
One  was  the  promotion  to  the  magis- 
tracy of  many  men  belonging  to  the 
tiers  itat;  the  other  was  reform  in 
the  army.  Much  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  the  "  rank  and  file,"  espe- 
cially as  regards  their  nourishment, 
was  needed  ;  an  improvement  which 
would  have  secured  its  discipline  and 
fidelity  under  all  circumstauces.  But 
another  reform  was  no  less  needful, 
and  this  was  the  throwing  open  of  nil 
commands  to  competent  men  who  did 
not  beloug  to  the  nobility. 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
Louis  should  not  have  been  a  man  of 
bis  own  times.  Yet  a  French  monarch 
might  have  been  more,  for  Mirabeau 
was  much  more  than  this  ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  Marie  The'rese  understood 
the  opportunity.  The  king,  however, 
had  no  clear  mental  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  he  was  indolent  and  weak,  and  so 
infirm  of  purpose  that  Monsieur  (after- 
wards Louis  XVIII.),  declared  it  to  be 
as  difficult  to  make  him  adhere  to  a 
resolution,  as  to  hold  together  billiard 
balls  which  have  been  dipped  in  oil. 
Moreover,  the  king,  while  strongly  im- 
pressed with  his  rights  as  an  absolute 
monarch  —  rights  he  had  no  disposition 
to  surrender  —  had,  as  was  natural, 
great  sympathy  with  the  class  to  which 
all  his  intimate  friends  belonged.  He 
doubtless  shared  in  that  mode  of  re- 
garding "privileges"  which  was  com- 
mon to  the  society  of  which  he  was  the 
head  and  summit.  Moreover,  the  very 
scrupulousness  of  his  character  helped 
to  disable  him  from  acting  the  great 
part  which  was  open  to  him.  He  was 
averse  to  any  interference  with  prop- 
erty ;  and  the  feudal  rights  and  dues  of 
the  nobles  were  in  his  eyes,  as  in  the 
eyes  of  almost  all  the  higher  classes, 
only  one  form  of  property.  Thus  it 
was,  unhappily  for  the  king  and  far 
more  unhappily  for  France,  that  this 
great  chance  of  a  peaceful  transforma- 
tion of  the  ancien  regime  was  finally 
lost. 

Turgot  was  far  from  being  allowed 
to  arrange  matters  in  his  own  way. 
Unfortunately  the  king  had  called  to 
his  aid  the  elderly  and  frivolous  Count 
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do  Ma u  re  pas — a  man  whose  sympa- 
thies were  entirely  with  the  abuses  ami 
corruptions  of  the  old  system.  Thus, 
iu  spite  of  Turgot,  the  Parlements  were 
restored.  Louis  XVI.  caused  letters  to 
bo  written  to  all  the  exiled  magistrates, 
ordering  them  to  appear  in  their  places 
at  tho  Parlement  on  November  12, 
1774.  There  and  then  the  king  held  a 
"  bed  of  justice,"  whereby  he  restored 
the  old  state  of  things  and  undid  the 
work  done  by  Louis  XV.  and  his  chan- 
cellor Maupeon. 

What  Turgot  had  foreseen  soon  hap- 
pened. The  restored  Parlement  re- 
fused to  register  the  king's  benelicent 
edicts.  It  openly  declared  itself  iu 
opposition  to  Turgot,  and  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  ask  the  kiug  to  retract  his 
decrees,1  declaring  that  "  tho  occupa- 
tion of  the  nobility  is  to  defend  the 
country  against  its  enemies,  that  of 
the  clergy  is  to  edify  and  iustruct 
the  people,  while  the  duty  of  tho  rest 
of  the  nation  (incapable  of  performing 
such  lofty  services)  is  to  pay  taxes, 
promote  industry,  aud  carry  on  manual 
labor."  It  seems  to  have  been  after 
these  representations  that  Louis  XVI. 
said  :  "  I  sec  very  well  that  there  is  no 
one  but  Turgot  and  I  who  really  care 
for  tho  people." 

For  a  lime  the  king  persevered,  and 
on  March  12, 1776,  held  a  "  bed  of  jus- 
tice" and  forced  the  Parlement  to 
register  ;  to  the  delight  of  the  masses, 
who  were  transported  with  joy.  But 
very  few,  save  the  lower  classes,  sup- 
ported the  minister.  He  was  criticised 
and  ridiculed  in  the  salons.  Of  all  this 
he  took  small  heed,  relying  too  much 
on  reasoning  and  frigid  demonstration, 
and  not  takiug  sufficient  accouut  of  the 
far  more  influential  action  of  sentiment 
aud  prejudice.  lie  was  neither  con- 
siderate nor  conciliating,  and  did  not 
try  to  kt  manage  "  eveu  the  king  him- 
self. Gustavus  III.  wrote  of  him  two 
days  after  the  "  bed  of  justice  :  "  "  M. 
Turgot  has  opposed  to  him  a  most  for- 
midable league,  consisting  of  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  kingdom,  all 
the  Parlements,  all  the  financiers,  nil 

i  Rocqualu,  p.  345. 


the  women  of  the  court,  aud  all  the 
religious  world." 

The  queen  must  have  felt  tho  in- 
fluence of  such  hostility  among  her 
entourage ;  but,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  it  was  a  personal  feeling  of 
her  owu  which  led  her  to  a  fatal  act. 
Turgot  caused  the  recall  from  Loudon 
of  the  Count  de  Guines,  who  was  one 
of  her  favorites,  and  she  determined 
to  be  revenged  on  him.  She  obtained 
for  Do  Guines  the  title  of  Duke  ;  and 
though  she  could  not,  as  she  wished,* 
consign  Turgot  to  the  Bastille,  she  se- 
cured his  dismissal,  on  May  12.  Then, 
after  a  brief  interval,  came  the  first 
ministry  of  Necker,  followed  by  that 
war  with  England  for  sustaining  the 
Revolution  in  America,  to  which  so 
terrible  a  Nemesis  succeeded.  But 
after  the  fall  of  Necker,  five  years 
later,  a  period  of  frank  and  determined 
reaction  commeuced,  towards  the  end 
of  which  the  first  movements  of  revolt 
were  set  going  by  the  greed  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  privileged  orders.  The  re- 
action began  uuder  Maurepas  and  Joly 
de  Fleury.  Then,  instead  of  insuring 
the  fidelity  of  the  army  by  popularizing 
it,  a  regulation  was  made  (in  1781)  to 
the  effect  that  any  one  seekiug  to  be- 
come an  officer  must  produce  a  formal 
proof  of  four  degrees  of  nobility,  with- 
out counting  the  applicant's  own. 
There  was  to  be  but  one  exception  —  in 
favor  of  sons  of  Knights  of  St.  Louis. 
Thus  a  special  section  of  the  privileged 
orders  secured  a  yet  further  increase  in 
their  privileges,  and  this  but  eight 
years  before  the  assembling  of  the 
States-General,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  !  When  Louis  XV. 
came  to  the  throne,  no  such  restriction 
existed.  Any  man  could  become  an 
officer  without  proving  even  one  degree 
of  nobility.  Iu  1750,  so  far  from  clos- 
ing the  door  against  the  just  emulation 
of  the  Third  Estate,  the  kiug  not  only 
kept  tho  door  open,  but  promised  to 
bestow  on  commoners  who  were  officers 
of  distinguished  merit,  the  much  cov- 
eted recompense  of  hereditary  nobility. • 
The  irritation  which  the  regulation  of 

*  Hist,  de  Marie-Antoinette,  yoI.  I.,  p.  22  >. 
»  Cut-rest,  toI.  i.,  p.  19. 
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1781  excited  among  the  less  ancient 
nobility  ami  the  members  of  the  Third 
Estate  was  profound,  while  it  did  not 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  officers  to  the 
king's  government. 

The  reaction  was  not  confined  to 
matters  military.  Whereas  formerly 
very  distinguished  members  of  the 
higher  clergy  and  the  magistracy  had 
been  members  of  the  Third  Estate, 
no  members  thereof  were  any  longer  to 
be  tolerated  in  either  of  those  bodies. 
Bishoprics  were  reserved  for  persons 
of  quality,  and  it  was  settled  at  court 
that  none  but  nobles  should  be  made 
abbots  or  other  superiors  of  religious 
houses.  The  holders  of  fiefs,  from  one 
end  of  France  to  the  other,  began  to 
examine  into  their  feudal  claims,  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  auy  of  them 
which  might  have  fallen  into  desuetude 
—  a  restoration  to  which  the  Parle- 
ment  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  In  Provence  the  feudal  reac- 
tion had  gone  so  far  1  that  the  seigneur 
of  the  village  du  Pennes  insisted  on  his 
vassals  coming  to  do  homage  in  the 
ancient  form  ;  namely,  on  their  knees, 
bare-headed,  and  so  swearing  alle- 
giance with  their  hands  on  the  Gospels. 
The  feudal  regime  had  never  been  felt 
to  be  so  detestable  as  after  the  fall  of 
Turgot  and  Necker.  Men's  hearts  be- 
came sick  with  hope  deferred.  The 
king  and  his  government  had  promised 
much  and  raised  great  expectations  ; 
after  which  evils  that  had  for  a  moment 
been  put  an  end  to,  were  not  only  re- 
stored, but  aggravated. 

At  the  very  same  time  royalty  vis- 
ibly enfeebled  itself  ;  the  king  undoing 
the  work  of  Turgot  ami  of  Necker,  as 
he  had  previously  uudone  the  work  of 
Maupeon.  Nevertheless,  the  king  re- 
tained great  popularity,  aud  on  the 
birth  of  the  dauphin*  was  received 
with  loud  acclamations  on  his  road  to 
Notre  Dame,  while  at  the  Opera  there 
were  loud  cries  of  Vive  le  ltoi  I  Vive 
la  Heine  I  Vive  Monseigneur  le  Dau- 
phin I  Nevertheless,  some  persons 
were  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  distribut- 
ing writings  hostile  to  the  queen.  But 

>  CherMt,  rol.  1.,  p.  72. 
*  Boequain,  p.  397. 


there  was  much  disapprobation  of  the 
files  announced  to  take  place  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  and  a  placard  was  discovered 
posted  up,  on  which  it  was  written  that 
on  that  day  the  king  and  queen  would 
be  escorted  to  tho  Hdtel  de  Ville  to 
confess  their  crimes,  aud  then  burnt 
alive  at  the  Place  de  Grevc  ! 

The  Parlemeut  of  Paris  continued 
docile  during  this  period  of  reaction, 
but  some  proviucial  courts  begau  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  that 
of  Besancon  called  for  the  resuscitation 
of  the  provincial  estates  of  Franche 
Comte*,  and  for  the  couvocatiou  of  tho 
States-General.  This  was  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1783. 

By  the  intervention  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  Calonne  was  appoiuted  min- 
ister towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
Under  his  dexterous  management, 
though  the  finances  were  not  really  im- 
proved, the  public  were  dazzled  with 
an  appearance  of  prosperity,  and  his 
own  friends  and  supporters  were  grat- 
ified ;  he  paid  the  debts  of  the  king's 
brothers,  and  bought  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud  for  the  queen.  The  harvests  of 
1784  and  1785  were  very  good.  It  was 
a  period  of  enchantment,  when  all 
seemed  prosperous  and  flourishing,  aud 
when  society  at  Paris  was  brilliant  and 
animated.  The  king,  ignorant  of  the 
true  state  of  his  finances,  was  proudly 
rejoicing  in  the  termination  of  a  con- 
test which  hml  humiliated  England, 
aud  seemed  to  have  restored  France  to 
the  rank  it  held  before  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  coun- 
try, under  the  sway  of  a  gracious 
prince,  seemed  given  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  charms  of  a  civilization 
softened  by  the  progress  of  ideas. 
Privileges  indeed  continued  ;  but,  when 
not  contested,  their  possessors,  under 
the  sway  of  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
very  generally  made  them  forgotten  by 
a  refined  graciousuess. 

But  what  directly  concerns  us  here  is 
the  bursting  of  the  bubble  of  apparent 
prosperity  through  the  forced  declara- 
tions of  Calonne  himself.  This  led  to 
a  renewed,  aud  henceforth  unceasing, 
attack  on  the  exemptions  of  the  privi- 
leged orders,  with  a  consequent  up- 
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rising  of  those  orders  against  royal 
absolutism,  and  appeals  to  revolt  and 
military  disaffection  on  their  part. 
They  thus  set  going  that  revolutionary 
disorder  from  which  they  themselves 
suffered  so  quickly  and  so  cruelly.  Ca- 
lonne,  forced  at  last  to  disclose  the  real 
state  of  the  finances,  and  feeling  sure 
that  the  only  possible  salvatfbn  —  the 
taxation  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  — 
would  be  opposed  by  the  Parlement, 
resolved  to  call  together  an  Assembly 
of  Notables,  hoping  that  by  the  moral 
force  of  such  a  gathering  he  could  over- 
come the  Parlement's  resistance.  The 
failure  of  this  Assembly  is  well  known, 
and  the  Parlement  of  Paris  struck  the 
key-note  of  revolution  by  itself  repudi- 
ating the  powers  it  had  so  long  and 
strenuously  asserted.  It  began  by  a 
vexatious  opposition  to  the  first  at- 
tempts of  the  government  to  extend 
somewhat  the  area  of  taxation  by  means 
of  a  land  tax  and  a  stamp  act.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  1787,  it  assembled  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  king,  begging 
him  to  withdraw  these  two  edicts.  It 
also  requested  that  an  account  of  the 
states  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
might  be  communicated  to  them.  All 
of  a  sudden  a  voice  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim :  44  It  is  not  states  of  accounts 
we  want,  gentlemen,  but  the  States- 
General  ! "  The  idea  met  with  a 
modified  acceptance.  The  Parlement 
did  not  refuse  the  stamp  edict,  but 
rather  excused  itself  from  either  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  it,  and  adopted  a 
formula  carrying  with  it  grave  con- 
sequences. Its  words  were:  44  The 
nation  alone,  as  represented  in  the 
States-General  of  the  realm,  can  give 
assent  to  taxation.  The  Parlement  has 
no  such  power.  .  .  .  Charged  by  the 
sovereign  to  announce  his  will  to  the 
people,  it  has  never  been  charged  by 
the  people  to  act  as  its  representative. v 
This  act  of  self-abnegation  —  indeed  of 
self-stultification — has  a  patriotic  as- 
pect. But  subsequent  events  showed 
clearly  that  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
and  all  the  other  parlements  were  far 
more  concerned  about  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  augmenting  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  privileged  classes, 
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than  about  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
nation. 

This  animus  was  soon  made  suffi- 
ciently evident.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
1787,  a  "bed  of  justice "  was  held  at 
Versailles,  whereat  M.  d'Aligre,  the 
president  of  the  Parlement,  in  protest- 
ing against  the  proposed  laws,  affirmed 
that  they  tended  to  engender  discord 
between  different  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  between  44  seigneurs  "  and 
44  vassals."  This  indicated  what  their 
feelings  really  were,  and  what  was  the 
real  gravamen  of  the  changes  they  ob- 
jected to.  The  proposed  laws  not  only 
taxed  the  seigneurs,  but  allowed  their 
vassals,  assembled  in  parish  meetings, 
to  see  that  the  charges  were  distributed 
equitably.  On  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  the  Parlement  met,  and  there 
and  then  affirmed  once  more  that  the 
king  could  not  lawfully  impose  a  tax 
without  having  previously  convoked 
and  consulted  the  States-General.  In 
the  preamble  to  this  affirmation  the 
magistracy  again  showed  plainly  what 
was  their  real  object  in  urging  on  the 
convocation  of  the  States.  Therein 
they  declared  1  it  to  be  44  contrary  to 
the  principles  and  primitive  constitu- 
tion of  the  nation,  which  would  be  ad- 
hered to  by  the  States-General,  that 
the  clergy  and  nobility  should  pay  ter- 
ritorial taxes  in  common  with  the  tiers 
Hal "  —  adding  that  it  had  been  reserved 
for  their  days  to  see  such  a  system 
even  proposed.  The  Parlement  thought 
that,  thanks  to  an  adherence  to  ancient 
custom  (as  announced  by  them),  the 
clergy  and  nobility  having  two  votes  to 
the  one  of  the  litrs  *7«/,  would  easily 
maintain  their  existing  privileges,  even 
if  they  could  not  acquire  new  ones. 
Little  b}T  little  the  Parlement  began  to 
court  popular  favor.  It  had  always 
been  the  rule  for  the  magistrates  to 
keep  their  proceedings  secret,  but  now 
they  accustomed  the  public  to  be  told 
their  resolutions  as  soon  as  passed,  and 
a  crowd  was  encouraged  to  wait  within 
the  halls  of  the  building  and  applaud 
the  members  as  they  issued  forth  from 
their  great  chamber.    The  people  came 

1  Cbereat,  toL  I.,  p.  27ft. 
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to  regnrtl  :u*  a  right  the  immediate  com- 
munication to  them  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was 
insulted  for  refusing  to  reply  to  such 
questions.  Thus  a  precedent  was  es- 
tablished for  those  tumultuous  demon- 
strations whereby  the  mob  influenced 
and  sometimes  intimidated  members 
of  subsequent  governing  assemblies. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  portray  or 
discuss  the  struggles  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Parle- 
ment.  Great  and  important  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  provincial  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  France 
—  changes  which  served  to  show,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  persistence  of  the 
higher  orders  in  seeking  to  maintain 
their  privileges  ;  and  on  the  other  the 
fruitful  and  beneficent  results  of  more 
moderate  and  patriotic  conduct  on  their 
part,  as  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  Turgot  of  giving 
Provincial  Assemblies  to  the  whole  of 
France,  had  been  modified  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Assembly  of  Notables  by 
Calonne  in  February,  1787.  His  prop- 
osition was  that  a  local  assembly  should 
be  instituted  in  every  province  which 
had  not  preserved  its  ancient  Provin- 
cial Estates.  In  these  new  Provincial 
Assemblies,  though  there  were  to  be 
members  of  all  the  three  44  orders," 
they  were  to  deliberate  in  common,  and 
votes  were  to  be  taken,  not  by  order, 
but  by  counting  heads.  The  history  of 
these  provincial  assemblies  has  been 
more  accurately  examined  by  M.  Che- 
rest  than  by  preceding  writers,  and 
therefore  deserves  a  fuller  considera- 
tion than  we  have  given  to  the  previous 
events,  which  are  better  known. 

The  clergy  and  noblesse  were  very 
well  disposed  to  welcome  provincial 
estates  which  might  enable  them  to 
hold  in  check  the  intendant  of  each 
province,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
king.  They  also  desired  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  States-General,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  effectually  to  over- 
come the  despotism  of  the  government. 
But  the  estates  or  assemblies  they 
wished  for  were  bodies  organized  in 
the  traditional  fashion,  so  as  to  give  a 
preponderance  of  two  to  one  to  the 


privileged  orders.  It  was  small  won* 
der,  then,  that  the  newly  devised  as- 
semblies were  opposed  by  the  notables, 
and  also  by  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
which  only  registered  by  compulsion 
the  decree  establishing  them.  They 
also  encountered  a  strenuous  local 
opposition.  Thus  Ilainault  protested 
against  the  decree,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  provincial 
estates,  which  had  been  arbitrarily  sup- 
pressed. If,  they  said,  Louis  XVI. 
wished  to  undo  the  faults  of  his  prede- 
cessors,  it  would  be  best  to  restore  the 
old  order.  The  prayer  was  acceded  to, 
and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1788,  a 
royal  declaration  was  registered  by  the 
Parlement  of  Douay,  restoring  the  es- 
tates, but  ordering  them  to  deliberate 
in  common  and  vote  by  counting  heads, 
the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  being 
also  made  to  equal  iu  number  the  two 
higher  orders  taken  together. 

The  province  of  Guyenne  never  pos- 
sessed 44  estates,"  but  the  Parlement  of 
Bordeaux  none  the  less  opposed  the 
institution  of  the  new  Provincial  As- 
sembly, as  a  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges. Though  exiled,  it  defied  the 
government,  refused  to  register  the 
royal  decree,  and  invoked  an  Assembly 
of  the  States-General.  Nevertheless, 
towards  the  end  of  1787,  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  began  to  meet  in  those 
provinces  in  which  their  union  had  not 
been  prevented  by  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  local  Parlements.  The  ar- 
rangement was  that  half  the  members 
should,  at  first,  be  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  these  were  to  elect  the  other 
half.  Then,  every  year,  one  quarter  of 
the  members  were  to  retire,  to  be  re- 
placed by  others  chosen  according  to  a 
very  complex  system  of  elections. 

But  the  system  of  royal  nomination 
disappointed  its  authors.  It  was  not 
from  members  of  the  Third  Estate  that 
any  special  opposition  came.  It  was 
the  clergy  and  noblesse  that  offered  op- 
position on  the  ground  of  the  power 
exercised  by  the  royal  intendant  of 
each  province.  Thus  the  Due  d'Ayen, 
from  Haute-Guyenue,  and  the  arch- 
bishop and  Due  of  Hheims,  protested 
vehemently  against  the  presence  of  the 
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intendant,  which  excited  the  disgust  of 
iU  members.  Often  aristocratic  influ- 
ence succeeded  in  overcoming  that  of 
the  prime  minister.  Thus  the  royal 
iutendaut  of  Lyous,  having  become  en- 
gaged in  an  acrimonious  dispute  with 
the  Assembly  of  that  province,  the 
great  lords  and  prelates  made  such  use 
of  their  influence  at  Versailles  that  he 
was  compelled  to  submit. 

The  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive local  conflicts  between  the  wauiug 
royal  power,  the  aggressive  aristocratic 
domination,  and  the  nascent  modern 
spirit,  were  those  which  took  place  in 
Beam,  Brittany,  Dauphiny,  Franche 
Comt^,  Languedoc,  aud  Provence. 
The  provincial  nobility  of  the  more  re- 
mote provinces  were  especially  united 
in  spirit ;  and  amongst  them  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  sword  and  the 
gown,  which  was  jealously  maintained 
at  Versailles,  was  very  much  less 
marked,1  while  they  agreed  in  a  feeling 
of  hostility  to  the  favored  circle  of  the 
court  and  the  despotism  of  the  ministry. 
That  such  sentiments  should  be  felt 
very  strongly  at  Beam,  was  the  more 
natural,  since  it  constituted  a  larger 
part  of  that  kingdom  which  formed  a 
separate  part  of  the  sovereign's  title  — 
Louis  XVI.,  like  his  predecessors  since 
Henry  IV.,  being  "  king  of  France  and 
of  Navarre."  In  1788,  that  province 
still  enjoyed  a  written  constitution,  to 
the  maintenance  intact  of  which  each 
successive  king  had  sworn  at  his  ac- 
cession. Having  been  unofficially  in- 
formed of  the  royal  decree  establishing 
the  new  Provincial  Assemblies,  the 
Parle  me  nt  of  Navarre  made  haste  to 
protest  beforehand  against  any  change 
in  the  ancient  constitution.  This  done, 
they  quietly  awaited  the  action  of  the 
central  power.  That  action  soon  took 
place  ;  registration  was  enforced,  and 
the  Parlement  was  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  court  of  justice. 

Yet  the  city  of  Pau  remained  calm  ; 
the  bulk  of  the  middle  class  there,  as 
in  Paris,  remaining  but  passive  specta- 
tors. But  the  nobility  acted  energet- 
ically, first  by  exciting  in  the  peasant 
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proprietors  fears  of  arbitrary  taxation, 
and  secondly,  assembling  in  great  force 
within  the  city.  They  were  quickly 
followed  by  bands  of  mountaineers, 
who  seized  the  guns,  broke  open  the 
court  of  justice,  and  loudly  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Parlement. 
Thereupon  the  syndic  entered  in  state, 
and  brought  with  him  a  decree  of  the 
nobility  of  Beam,  declaring  infamous 
whoever  should  obey  the  newly  regis- 
tered laws,  and  askiug  the  king  to  re- 
voke them.  The  nobility  had  no  legal 
right  so  to  meet  or  to  pass  any  decree. 
It  was  a  purely  revolutionary  proceed- 
ing. 

The  king,  who  passed  his  days  in 
hunting,  aud  abandoned  the  task  of 
governing  to  his  ministers,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  was  not  called  on  for  un- 
congenial efforts,  recoiled,  as  usual, 
from  enforcing  a  command  which  met 
with  resistance.  So  it  was  that  the 
Due  de  Guiche,  of  the  house  of  Gram- 
mont,  one  of  the  nobility  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Beam,  was  despatched  on  a 
mission  of  conciliation.  But  the  na- 
ture of  his  mission  was  not  suspected, 
and  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at 
Pau  on  the  13th  of  July,  1788,  he  was 
met  by  a  dense  and  sullen  crowd,  from 
which  not  one  cry  of  Vive  le  rot  pro- 
ceeded. Then  he  at  once  explained  to 
the  people  that  he  had  told  the  king  he 
would  have  no  part  in  any  act  of  rigor, 
aud  that  his  mission  was  entirely 
pacific.  Thereupon  acclamations  broke 
forth  as  he  was  escorted  to  his  lodgings, 
and,  in  true  French  fashion,  the  cradle 
of  Henry  IV.  was  taken  from  the 
castle,  surrounded  with  garlands,  and 
borne  to  him  in  triumph. 

The  next  day  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Parlement,  and,  in  the  kind's 
name,  surrendered  all  the  points  de- 
manded, on  the  sole  condition  that  a 
formal  pretence  of  submission  should 
be  made.  This  sole  condition  was  that 
some  persons  should  be  sent  to  Ver- 
sailles to  ask  the  king's  pardon,  while 
the  Parlement  should  suspend  its  action 
till  the  royal  authorization  for  a  convo- 
cation of  the  Provincial  Estates  was  re- 
ceived. But  even  this  concession  was 
refused,  and  the  duke,  after  employing 
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in  vaiu  the  most  cunciliatory  and  flat- 
tering expressions,  was  forced  to  return 
absolutely  unsuccessful.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  the  ministry  to  do  but 
to  command  the  Parlement  to  come  to 
Versailles.  The  long  journey  of  the 
magistrates  across  France  was  taken 
only  to  find  Brienne  replaced  by 
Necker,  and  all  the  local  parleraeuts 
restored  to  the  plenitude  of  their 
powers.  Thus  the  aristocracy  and 
peasantry  of  Beam  gaiued  a  complete 
victory  over  the  king's  government. 

Meantime  analogous  events  were  oc- 
curring in  Brittany.  That  province 
was  almost  fanatically  attached  to  its 
ancient  institutions,  and  all  classes 
were,  save  for  a  single  disputed  point, 
exceptionally  united.  Fully  aware  of 
this,  the  government  had  provided  a 
considerable  number  of  troops.  They 
were,  however,  worse  than  useless, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  military 
commander  of  the  province,  the  Count 
de  Thiard.  Devoted  to  society,  and 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  errors  and 
even  the  violence  of  men  of  his  own 
class,  he  detested  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  and  desired  to  get  through  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Bertram!  de  Molle- 
ville,  who  was  second  in  command,  was 
more  independent  of  social  influences, 
though  he  alao  disliked  the  position 
given  to  him. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  Parlement  of 
Brittany  met,  and  protested  in  advance 
(like  that  of  Beam)  against  any  inva- 
sion of  the  ancient  provincial  customs, 
invoking  the  treaty  by  virtue  of  which 
Brittany  had  passed  under  the  sway  of 
Francis  I.  That  evening  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility,  headed  by  their 
dean,  went  to  M.  Thiard  to  express 
their  confident  hope  that  the  king  would 
withdraw  his  edict  concerning  the  new 
Provincial  Assemblies.  The  movement 
quickly  spread,  dignified  ecclesiastics 
(such  as  the  canons  of  the  Chapter  of 
Rennes)  joined  it,  and  even  such  mem- 
bers of  the  tiers  etat  as  were  in  touch 
with  the  two  higher  orders.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  Parlement  declared  itself 
en  permanence,  while  the  nobility  met 
and  passed  a.  decree  declaring  any  one 
"  infamous  "  who  should  accept  a  post 
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[  under  the  new  royal  ordinances,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province  became  in 
a  state  of  incipient  insurrection.  The 
times  had  indeed  changed ;  under 
Louis  XV.,  in  1771,  similar  decrees 
were  carried  out  with  difficulty.  M.  de 
Thiard  called  out  his  troops,  but  not 
only  forbade  firing,  but  ordered  them  to 
show  the  people,  with  their  ramrods, 
that  the  muskets  were  not  loaded. 
Thereupon  not  a  few  of  them  were 
snatched  away  from  the  soldiers'  hands 
aud  broken. 

On  May  10th  Thiard  and  De  Molle- 
ville  went  to  the  Parlement,  and  had 
the  decrees  registered,  but  were  in- 
sulted on  their  return  home,  and  then 
for  a  time  kept  prisoners  in  their 
quarters.  Encouraged  by  their  power- 
les8ness  and  inactivity,  the  disorder  in- 
creased, soldiers  were  assaulted,  and  a 
caricature  of  a  »*  bed  of  justice  "  was 
paraded. 

The  house  of  the  Parlement  being 
meantime  occupied  by  the  soldiery,  the 
magistrates  met  elsewhere,  and  passed 
a  decree  declaring  the  edicts  registered 
to  be  void  and  of  no  effect.    On  receiv- 
ing, however,  lettres  de  cachet  ordering 
them  to  go  into  exile,  they  obeyed  ; 
but  disorder  still  continued.  These 
disorders  were  fomented  by  the  nobil- 
ity, the  middle  class  generally  holding 
itself  aloof.     So  incensed  were  the 
nobles  with  M.  Thiard  for  even  the 
feeble  action  he  had   taken  against 
them,  that  on  the  pretence  of  his  hav- 
ing threatened  one  of  their  number 
with  his  cane,  he  and  other  officers 
were  forced  to  fight  a  succession  of 
duels.    Evidently  they  considered  that 
the  first  duty  of  an  officer  (necessarily 
a  noble)  was  to  his  class,  not  to  his 
colors.     When  the  common  soldiers, 
later  on,  acted  against  discipline,  and 
sided  with  their  class,  they  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  which  had  been  set 
them  by  their  social  superiors.  The 
soldiers  had  been  abused  by  M.  de 
Caradeuc  as  "  vile  satellites  of  despot- 
ism," little    thinking   how  soon  he 
would  wish  in  vain  for  such  "  satel- 
lites "  to  save  his  class  from  the  horrors 
of  Jacobinism.     At  last  the  central 
government  lost  patience,  and  Thiard 
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was  replaced  by  Marechal  de  Stainville 
—  a  much  more  resolute  man.  Soon 
the  mob  learned  that  this  time  the 
muskets  were  loaded,  and  would  be 
used  against  the  Orel  tumultuous  as- 
semblage. Then  order  was  at  once 
restored.  This  well  shows  how  true  it 
is  that  the  first  thing  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  a  mob  is  to  show  no  fear,  and 
the  second,  to  make  it  evident  that 
authority  is  firm  and  determined. 

Meantime  .Ldomduie  de  Brienue  fell, 
and  Necker  assumed  power,  with  the 
result  that  the  old  Provincial  Estates 
were  restored.  Those  of  Brittany  were 
convoked  for  the  29th  of  December. 
But  now  a  very  long  standing  grievance 
cropped  up  ;  namely,  that  single  dis- 
puted point  before  referred  to  as  mar- 
ring the  harmony  between  the  commons 
and  the  two  higher  orders. 

Since  the  year  1541  the  Provincial 
Estates  had,  without  any  royal  assent, 
imposed  a  tax  upon  the  members  of  the 
third  order,  known  as  "extraordinary 
forage."  The  proceeds  of  this  charge, 
borne  exclusively  by  the  Hers  etui, 
served  to  defray  the  general  expenses 
of  the  province.  This  injustice  had 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  king, 
who  charged  his  commissaries  to  de- 
mand its  repeal  in  favor  of  a  charge 
levied  on  all  three  orders  alike.  At 
this  the  commous  were  naturnlly  do- 
lighted,  but  the  suggestion  was  pas- 
sionately repelled  by  the  nobility.  The 
excitement  occasioned  by  this  dispute 
had  been  so  great  that  a  decision  was 
deferred  till  the  next  assemblage  of  the 
estate  —  that,  namely,  which  was  now 
about  to  take  place.  But  the  chance  of 
carrying  through  the  reform  success- 
fully was  small,  seeing  that  the  com- 
mons were  so  very  sparsely  represented 
in  the  estates  of  Brittany.  Ou  this 
account  the  municipality  of  Rennes 
charged  its  deputies  on  no  accouut  to 
take  part  in  any  other  deliberation  till 
this  rectification  had  been  effected,  and 
a  demand  was  made,  far  and  wide,  that 
the  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  tiers 
etat  should  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
clergy  and  nobles  combined,  according 
to  the  new  royal  decree  about  Provin- 
cial Assemblies. 


In  this  somewhat  critical  state  of 
affairs  the  nobility  had  the  extreme  im- 
prudence to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting, 
wherein  it  was  resolved  that  no  prece- 
dence should  be  given  to  any  demand 
of  the  commons.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Estates,  the  nobility  assembled  to 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred  (each 
with  a  right  to  vote),  with  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  youths  belonging  to  their 
class.  The  commous  were  but  forty- 
two  in  number,  but  by  their  dogged 
determination  to  persist  in  an  attitude 
of  absolute  passivity  they  frustrated  all 
the  efforts  of  their  opponents.  There- 
upon the  Estates  were  prorogued  till 
February  3rd,  hut  the  decree  of  proro- 
gation was,  in  its  terms,  so  sympathetic 
with  the  commons,  that  it  was  received 
with  loud  cries  of  Vice  le  roi !  and 
the  city  of  Ilcnnes  illumiuatcd.  But 
the  members  of  the  two  privileged  or- 
ders refused  to  adjourn,  resolving  to 
prolong  the  sitting  night  and  day  till 
the  3rd  of  February. 

The  commons  having  appealed  to 
Versailles,  Necker  sent  a  decree  per- 
mitting the  doubling  of  the  commons, 
should  the  clergy  and  nobility  consent 
thereto.  The  decree  was  doubly  vain, 
seeing  that  even  were  such  consent  ac- 
corded they  would  still  be  enormously 
outvoted  by  the  higher  orders.  But 
those  orders  did  uot  con  line  them- 
selves to  refusing  consent,  they  initi- 
ated an  appeal  to  force.  By  their 
instigation  two  thousand  people,  for 
the  most  part  directly  or  iudirectly 
their  dependants,  assembled  outside 
the  city,  and  then  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Parlement,  where  they  were 
gravely  received  and  listened  to.  So 
encouraged,  and  in  (lamed  with  drink, 
they  noisily  traversed  the  streets 
and  violently  assaulted  and  seriously 
wounded  a  number  of  students.  Then 
members  of  the  clergy  and  nobility 
ran  to  prevent  further  outrage,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  effect  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary pacification.  The  youths  of 
the  middle  class  sympathized  with  the 
students,  and  planned  retaliation,  while 
many  of  their  sires  became  tired  of 
seeing  the  privileged  orders  in  contin- 
uous session  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
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of  the  king.  They  attempted  to  stop 
the  noblesse  from  going  to  their  hull. 
The  latter  then  drew  their  swords,  but 
the  students  were  provided  with  fire- 
arms, and  two  of  the  nobles  fell.  The 
members  of  the  higher  orders  were 
then  besieged  in  their  place  of  meeting, 
which  the  students  threatened  to  set 
fire  to  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
intervention  of  M.  Thiard  that  the 
clergy  and  nobles  were  able  to  retire  in 
safety.  When  the  3rd  of  February  ap- 
proached, the  nobility  again  began  to 
assemble.  But  a  royal  decree  defini- 
tively  closing  the  Estates  was  read,  and 
such  stringent  orders  were  given  to  M. 
Thiard  that  the  meeting  was  effectually 
dispersed,  though  not  without  a  display 
of  artillery  and  a  serious  threat  of  its 
employment. 

Thus  the  imprudence  and  selfishness 
of  the  privileged  orders  excited  revolu- 
tionary passions,  in  what  had  been  a 
most  patient  province,  aud  one  excep- 
tionally attached  to  both  Church  aud 
king.  The  resistance  of  these  orders 
in  Brittany  to  all  liberal  modifications 
continued  to  the  last.  Both  clergy  and 
nobility  refused  to  attend  the  king's 
summons  to  elect  deputies  to  the 
States-General,  whereby  were  lost 
thirty-oue  votes,  which  might  have 
supported  the  moderate  party.  It  was 
a  similar  abstention  in  the  province  of 
Artois  which  led  to  the  election  there  of 
Charles  de  Lamotte  aud  Robespierre. 

Dauphiny  had  preserved  its  Provin- 
cial Estates  till  1628,  when  they  were 
suppressed  by  Richelieu.  In  1787  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Philippe 
Egalite*)  was  governor,  aud  wrote  to 
the  prime  minister  in  support  of  their 
restoration  with  some  modifications, 
but  in  vain.  On  May  20th,  the  hall  of 
the  Parlement  at  Greuoble  being  occu- 
pied by  soldiers,  the  magistrates  met  at 
the  house  of  their  president,  M.  de 
Be'rulle,  and  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  ministerial  edicts  and  all 
who  should  act  on  them.  For  this  they 
received  lettres  de  cachet  exiling  them, 
and  they  prepared  to  depart  on  the 
morning  of  June  7th.  But  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  the  tocsin  sounded  ;  a 
crowd  unloaded  tho  magistrates'  car- 
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riages,  and  then  rushed  towards  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Clermont-Tou- 
uerre,  commandant  of  the  province. 
On  their  way  they  encountered  some 
troops,  whose  commander  forbade  them 
to  tiro  on  the  citizens,  with  whom  the 
soldiers  then  fraternized.  One  officer 
alone  sternly  held  aloof  —  it  was  Berna- 
dotte,  the  future  king  of  Sweden.  The 
Duke  of  Clermont-Tonnerre,  whose 
feebleness  had  allowed  the  revolt  to 
begin,  gained  nothing  by  his  weakness. 
Though  defeuded  by  three  hundred 
men,  the  insurgents  effected  an  en- 
trance, aud  forced  him,  with  an  axe 
held  over  his  head,  to  nullify  the  letters 
of  exile,  and  to  confide  the  task  of  re- 
storing  order  to  M.  de  Be'rulle  ami  his 
brother  magistrates. 

A  few  days  later  a  permaucnt  com- 
mittee of  the  nobility,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  invited  the  digni- 
fied clergy,  the  municipality,  aud  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  to  a  con- 
sultation, with  a  view  to  themselves 
solemnly  convoking  the  three  orders  of 
the  Estates  of  Dauphiny.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Grenoble,  and  refused  to  dissolve  at  a 
summons  from  a  royal  officer.  The 
commons  for  a  time  held  aloof  till,  at 
another  meeting,  one  of  the  nobility,  in 
the  name  of  his  order,  declared  it  to  be 
well  understood  that  the  Third  Estate 
should  have  a  double  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  votes  should  be 
taken  by  counting  heads.  Then  all  dif- 
lieulties  vanished,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  convoke  the  Estates  for  the  21st  of 
July. 

Tho  Assembly  met  at  eight  o'clock  at 
Vizille  in  the  castle  of  the  ancient 
Dauphins.  There  were  fifty  dignified 
clergy,  one  hundred  and  sixty-live 
nobles,  and  four  hundred  eotnmous, 
amongst  whom  were  many  parish 
priests.  Dauphiny  thus  presented  a 
happy  contrast  to  the  rest  of  Franco  in 
tho  uuion  between  its  orders.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting,  one  of  the 
commons  complimented  the  members 
of  the  two  higher  orders  on  the  loyalty 
with  which,  putting  aside  ancient  prej- 
udices, they  had  by  justice  maintained 
the  union  of  all  classes. 
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Up  to  the  middle  of  1788,  the  prov- 
ince of  Franche  Corate'  had  taken  no 
part  in  these  disputes,  but  after  the 
king's  decrees  had  been  forcibly  regis- 
tered at  Besancon,  a  hundred  nobles 
met  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  ask- 
ing for  a  restoration  of  the  Provincial 
Estates.  The  petition  was  rejected, 
and  the  newly  instituted  Assembly  in- 
sisted on,  which  was  hateful  to  the 
nobility,  because  of  the  voting  by  num- 
bers and  not  by  orders,  therein  com- 
manded. On  the  fall  of  Brienne  the 
nobles  met  again  (on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember), and  imprudently  swore  never 
to  adopt  any  form  of  assembly  save 
that  of  the  ancient  "estates"  —  the 
abuses  of  which  were  monstrous  ;  and 
they  were  energetically  supported  by 
the  dignified  members  of  the  clergy. 
Thereupon  opposition  arose  on  the  part 
of  the  commons,  encouraged  by  the 
lower  clergy  and  a  few  liberal  nobles. 
With  Necker's  tacit  permission  the 
Estates  met  on  November  27th,  in  the 
same  form  as  when  last  assembled  in 
1666,  but  the  tiers  elat  protested  in 
favor  of  such  a  modification  of  the 
Provincial  Estates  as  had  been  agreed 
on  in  Dauphiny. 

Meantime  appeared  the  famous  de- 
cree of  the  government,  which  ordained 
that  in  the  great  States-General  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  members  of  the 
Iters  etat  were  to  equal  in  number  the 
representatives  of  both  the  first  and 
second  orders.  Against  this  the  higher 
orders  of  Franche  Comte"  protested  vio- 
lently, and  the  Parlement  co-operating, 
the  exemptions  and  feudal  claims  of 
the  privileged  classes  were  declared 
immutable  and  incapable  of  diminution 
by  either  the  king  or  the  States-Gen- 
eral. There  was  but  one  authority  in 
which  they  recognized  any  such  power. 
Strange  to  say,  this  authority  was  the 
whole  population  consulted  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  constituting  a  national  organization. 
Little  did  they  dream  that,  three  days 
before,  such  an  appeal  had  been  deter- 
mined on  by  the  government  itself. 

The  province  of  Languedoc  had  in- 
herited from  preceding  ages  a  very  pe- 
culiar constitution.    Its  estates,  though 


consisting  of  the  usual  three  orders, 
met  in  one  chamber  and  voted  by 
counting  heads.  Its  organization  had 
been  much  admired  by  Fenelon,  and 
been  taken  as  a  model  by  the  govern- 
ment in  decreeing  the  "  Provincial 
Assemblies."  Therefore  it  was  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  aristocratic 
reaction,  begun  in  1781,  the  nobles  be- 
gan to  protest  and  claim  their  separate 
chamber,  and  voting  by  "orders." 
This  showed  how  little  they  really 
cared  for  antiquity  and  tradition,  and 
how  willing  they  were  to  welcome  rad- 
ical changes,  provided  such  changes 
favored  their  interests.  Meetings  were 
held,  the  king  was  applied  to,  and 
agitation  spread  over  the  province, 
arousing  at  last  the  opposition  of  the 
commons.  Then  the  disturbance  be- 
came so  great  that  Necker  dissolved 
the  Estates  till  such  time  as  their  con- 
stitution should  be  definitely  settled  by 
the  States-General  of  France. 

Provence  was  a  part  of  France  which 
had  long  been  administered  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  Before  Richelieu  it 
had  enjoyed  its  Provincial  Estates, 
composed  of  the  usual  three  orders, 
and  these  (as  in  Languedoc)  met  in  a 
single  chamber  aud  voted  by  counting 
heads.  Nevertheless  the  members  of 
the  Third  Estate  formed  such  an  insig- 
nificant minority  that  they  were  con- 
stantly outvoted,  and  quite  powerless. 
The  suppression  of  the  Estates,  there- 
fore, caused  no  regret  to  the  commons, 
and  all  the  less  because  they  possessed 
another  institution  which  gave  them 
a  great  advantage.  The  latter  (which 
was  in  full  activity  iu  1788)  was  called 
the  General  Assembly  of  Communities, 
and  it  met  every  year  for  some  days  at 
Lambe8c.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  was 
its  president,  and  there  were  six  official 
members,  but  thirty-six  were  freely 
chosen  by  the  municipalities  ;  and  so 
the  commons  enjoyed  in  it  an  effective 
supremacy  ;  it  was  a  very  popular  body, 
which  kept  the  taxes  low,  and  saw  that 
they  were  equitably  distributed.  Thus, 
when  the  government  instituted  its 
new  Provincial  Assemblies,  it  was  gen- 
erally expected  that  the  institution 
would  be  maintained. 
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But  the  privileged  orders  protested 
against  it,  and  called  for  the  re-institu- 
tion of  the  old  aristocratic  Estates  of 
Provence  as  they  were  in  Richelieu's 
thnc,  when  the  commons  had  practi- 
cally no  vote.  Their  demand,  marvel- 
lous to  say,  was  granted,  and  the 
Estates  held  their  first  sitting  on  De- 
cember 31,  1787.  The  first  order  was 
composed  of  the  bishops,  vicars-general, 
deans,  chapters,  and  abbots.  The  no- 
blesse were  represented  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members,  while  the 
tiers  etat  had  but  fifty-six,  almost  half 
of  whom  also  were  really  nobles. 

Accustomed  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Provence  had  been  to  the  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  their  General  Assembly 
of  Communities,  the  commons  loudly 
demanded  the  doubling  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  equality  of  taxation. 
The  former  demand  was  conceded,  but 
the  nobles  would  not  grant  the  second, 
further  than  by  consenting  to  bear  a 
share  in  the  repair  of  roads,  and  to  pay 
four  thousand  livres  towards  the  sup- 
port of  bastard  children.  The  clergy 
were  less  generous  still,  being  only 
willing  to  agree  to  half  of  what  the 
nobles  offered.  Thereupon  the  com- 
mons began  a  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  Estates,  appealing  to  the  king.  As 
the  privileged  orders  had  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  popular  General 
Assembly,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
antiquated  Estates  which  gave  them 
the  advantage,  so  the  commons  in  turn, 
profiting  by  their  example,  sought,  and 
after  many  contentions  and  much  vio- 
lence at  last  obtained,  the  restoration 
of  their  beloved  General  Assembly, 
which  gave  them,  once  more,  the  upper 
hand. 

The  brief  account  here  given  con- 
cerning the  alternately  revolutionary 
and  reactionary  conduct  of  the  priv- 
ileged orders,  may  suffice  to  bring  home 
to  our  readers  the  profoundly  different 
character  and  conduct  of  the  higher 
classes  in  England  and  in  France.  In 
our  own   country,  peers  and  landed 
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gentry  enjoyed  no  doubt  a  considerable 
predominance  ;  but  it  was  one  to  which 
their  qualities  and  conduct  had  largely 
entitled  them.  They  always  worked 
energetically  for  and  with  the  people, 
bore  their  fair  share  of  taxation,  and 
possessed  few  privileges,  and  none 
which  violently  outraged  the  popular 
sentiment,  while  above  all  they  formed 
no  caste.  In  France  the  noblesse  not 
only,  as  every  one  knows,  did  form  a 
caste,  but  one  almost  exclusively  dis- 
tinguished by  odious  privileges.  They 
watched  with  avidity  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  the  royal  power,  not  as  an  op- 
portunity for  founding  a  truly  national 
and  vigorous  polity,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity whereby  they  might  themselves 
benefit  exclusively,  by  augmenting 
their  own  privileges,  and  giving  a  firm 
and  unalterable  basis  for  those  feudal 
claims  which  the  peasantry  throughout 
France  so  passionately  detested. 

They  did  not  hesitate,  as  we  have 
seen,  again  and  again  to  stimulate  a 
revolutionary  passion  and  positive  re- 
volt, in  the  supposed  interest  of  their 
order,  and  they  were  even  ready  to 
tamper  with  that  military  discipline 
which  should  have  been,  from  their 
traditions,  above  all  sacred  in  their 
eyes.  The  pathetic  history  of  the  ter- 
rible evils  they  had  afterwards  to  en- 
dure, the  monstrous  injustice  of  which 
they  became  the  victims,  and  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  so  many  men 
and  women  of  the  most  refined  culture 
nobly  bore  in  exile  the  pressure  of  ter- 
rible privations,  must  not  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  faults  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged.  Historic  equity  compels  us 
to  bear  witness  to  faults  so  graphically 
described  by  M.  Aimd  Cherest.  But 
justice  being  thus  satisfied,  we  may  all 
the  more  freely  accord  to  their  many 
merits  the  esteem  they  deserve  ;  with 
deep  compassion  for  those  sufferings 
and  calamities  which  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  that  human  his- 
tory can  offer  to  our  sympathetic  con- 
templation. 
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From  Longman's  Magazine. 
AN  KASTEKK  CADET. 

"  Through  wish,  resolve,  and  act,  our  will 
Is  moved  by  undreamed  force*  still ; 
And  no  man  measures  In  advance 
His  strength  with  uutrled  circumstance." 

Whittieh. 

"  Can  you  sec  what  the  names  arc  ? 
I  am  a  bit  short-sighted,  and  they  are 
beyond  my  range." 

The  scene  was  within  the  quadrangle 
of  Burlington  House,  where  on  the 
wall  had  been  posted,  a  few  iniuutes 
before,  a  sheet  of  paper  inscribed  with 
a  few  names  —  a  very  few  names  — 
only  three  in  all,  which,  belonging  to 
the  successful  candidates  in  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Examination,  were  thus  to  be  an- 
nounced to  all  whom  it  might  concern. 
The  contest  had  been  even  more  severe 
than  usual,  for  there  were  but  three 
vacancies,  and  between  seventy  and 
eighty  young  men  had  entered  the 
lists. 

Week  after  week  had  passed  since 
the  closing  day,  aud  still  no  sigu  had 
been  vouchsafed  by  the  authorities  ; 
but  at  last  there  had  been  some  signs 
of  life  within  the  grim  walls,  and  a 
young  man  who  had  made  inquiry 
daily,  and  daily  beeu  informed  that  the 
result  was  as  yet  uuknown,  had  been 
bidden  return  within  the  hour  on  pre- 
senting himself  at  Burlington  House 
on  the  morning  in  question.  He  had 
done  so,  and  it  was  he  who  now  be- 
sought the  good  offices  of  another,  on 
the  plea  of  short-sightedness. 

"Barton  Mauuiugham  Allerton,  first," 
read  the  person  thus  applied  to,  with 
slow  distinctness,  for  he  could  only  just 
decipher  the  characters  himself  ;  44  John 
George  Me  re  wether,  second  ;  John  Wil- 
kinson, third."  Then  he  turned  and 
looked  at  his  interrogator. 

A  quick  flush  had  mounted  to  the 
youug  man's  face,  and  the  mask  of 
careless  curiosity  had  dropped  from  it. 

Yet  he  strove  not  to  betray  too  much. 
44  Ah  —  thank  you  —  would  you  mind  — 
what  did  you  say  was  the  first  name, 
exactly?"  he  stammered,  his  breath 
catching  a  little. 

44  Barton  —  Manningham  —  Aller- 
ton," repeated  his  informant,  with  a 
pause  between  each  word. 


44  Much  obliged."  Barton  Manuing- 
ham  Allerton  dropped  his  cane  upon 
the  pavement,  and,  picking  it  up,  walked 
away. 

Although  the  month  was  December, 
he  fancied  himself  blinded  by  the  sun- 
shine which  flared  into  his  eyes.  He 
also  fancied  he  had  not  a  very  firm  grip 
of  the  paving-stones  beneatli  his  feet, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  very  careful  iu 
order  not  to  kuock  against  people  nor 
to  jostle  them.  In  crossing  the  streets 
he  was  most  particular  not  to  be  run 
over ;  insomuch  that  once  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  in  stature  up  to  his  elbow, 
jeeringly  proffered  his  services  :  "  Now, 
don't  you  be  afeard.  You  jist  kitch 
'old  o'  me,  aud  I'll  see  that  nobody 
does  you  any  damage." 

The  urchin's  voice  sounded  strange 
and  far  off  iu  Barton  Manuiugham  Al- 
lerton's  ears.  He  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  laugh,  nor  did  he  put  his  fingers  in 
his  pocket  for  a  peuuy.  Instead,  he 
turned  upon  the  youthful  satirist  a  pair 
of  soulless  orbs,  whose  expression  was 
so  helpless,  so  mystified,  so  strange 
altogether,  that  impish  Dick  Castaway 
never  forgot  it,  and  related  the  tale  to 
his  mates  with  peals  of  shrill  laughter 
at  the  close  of  the  day. 

Having  carefully  picked  his  way 
across,  halting  upou  the  "refuge"  in 
the  centre,  until  he  was  taken  iu  tow 
by  a  policeman  piloting  a  covey  of  fe- 
males, this  peculiarly  timid  stranger  — 
a  fine,  athletic  young  fellow,  who  looked 
the  very  man  to  enjoy  a  wild  chaos 
of  horses'  uoses  and  hoofs  —  solemnly 
stalked  along  Piccadilly  for  about  a 
third  of  a  mile,  then  re-crossed  with 
equal  precision,  and  preseutly  found 
himself  at  the  spot  whence  he  had  be- 
fore started.  As  a  fact,  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was  going,  and  only  as 
much  as  a  semi-drunken  man  does  of 
what  he  was  doing.  He  was  walking 
about  in  Londou  ;  and  to  safely  walk 
about  iu  London  with  half  one's  wits 
asleep,  requires  the  other  half  to  be 
very  wide  awake  indeed.  Hence  all 
this  circumlocution  on  the  part  of  our 
wool-gatherer. 

Finally,  he  got  into  an  omnibus 
bound  for  a  north  London  station,  and 
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sat  there  with  a  faint  smile  on  his  face, 
elicited  by  the  relief  of  having  at  last 
reached  a  place  where  it  was  safe  to  sit 
down. 

This  was  how  Barty  Allerton  took 
the  news  of  his  success  —  a  success 
which  to  him  meant  almost  everything 
the  world  could  give. 

He  was  young,  strong,  handsome, 
clever  ;  he  longed  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle-fray  of  life ;  to  wring 
from  it  not  only  its  rewards  and  prizes, 
but  its  experience,  its  deep  draughts 
of  knowledge,  its  stores  of  strange  and 
mystic  wisdom.  There  was  so  much  to 
be  seen  and  done  — there  was  such  in- 
numerable paths  to  be  trodden  —  such 
hundreds  of  worlds  to  conquer,  if  only 
he  could  be  up  and  at  them  ! 

Hitherto  he  had  made  his  mark  on 
even*  little  by-way  he  had  passed  along  ; 
he  had  been  head  boy  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  medallist  of  the  public 
school  ;  he  had  won  an  Oxford  scholar- 
ship, and  taken  an  Oxford  degree.  Yet, 
with  it  all,  his  future  was  not  clear 
before  him. 

This  may  seem  strange  ;  but  some- 
how such  strange  things  do  happen. 

All  goes  along  well  in  life  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  and  then  comes  a  dead- 
lock. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  opening  ?  Per- 
haps when  the  opening  comes,  there  is 
not  money  to  take  advantage  of  it  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  no  family  influence  ? 
Perhaps  the  talents  which  have  carried 
all  before  them,  when  "all"  meant 
laurels  won  by  dint  of  concentrated  res- 
olution and  steadfast  application  in  a 
certain  and  limited  groove,  fail  to  be 
negotiable  when  brought  into  the  great 
market  of  the  world  ? 

Be  that  is  it  mny,  Barty  Allerton 
had  left  the  university,  and  knew  not 
whither  he  was  bound.  He  was  poor, 
and  work  he  must.  Nay,  he  loved 
work  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  just  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  earn- 
ing his  own  livelihood,  he  had  realized 
with  surprise  that  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do. 

Then,  all  at  once,  came  his  opportu- 
nity, and  that  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  want  of  fortune,  the  want  of 


influence,  the  want  of  a  projectile  in 
any  shape  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
most  keenly  felt.  Of  late  everybody 
who  came  to  his  father's  house  had 
said,  "  Why  don't  you  try  for  this?" 
or  "  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  that  ?  n 
But  when  inquiries  had  been  made 
anent  the  suggestion,  it  had  been  pretty 
sure  to  turn  out  that  the  business  or 
profession  either  necessitated  some  spe- 
cific education  which  lie  had  not  got, 
or  that  the  knowledge  he  had  would  be 
thrown  away. 

Occasionally  there  had  been  an  omi- 
nous hint  let  fall.  He  had  been  asked 
how  old  he  was.  Three-and-twenty  is 
not  a  great  age  ;  but  our  young  man 
was  perfectly  aware  that  his  Job's  com- 
forters knew  what  they  were  talking 
about,  when  they  shook  their  heads 
over  it,  and  wondered  whether  or  not 
he  were  "past  the  age."  In  these 
days  the  bough  has  to  be  bent  in  the 
given  direction  so  very  soon. 

So  that  there  were  plenty  of  people 
found  to  prophesy  that  in  spite  of 
Barty  Allerton's  double  row  of  school 
prizes,  his  Oxford  scholarship  and  Ox- 
ford degree,  he  would  find  himself  out 
in  the  cold  one  of  these  days  if  he  did 
not  get  something  to  do  pretty  sharp. 
He  "  did  not  mean  to  be  a  parson  "  ? 
He  "  detested  medicine  "  ?  He  "  shied 
at  the  bar"?  Pray,  what  did  ho 
want  ?  If  he  had  thought  sooner  about 
the  army  — but  after  all,  it  would  have 
been  rather  a  H  come  down  "  for  the 
wonderful  scion  of  the  Allerton  family 
(and  here  it  must  be  owned  the  gos- 
sips were  somewhat  inclined  to  curl 
their  lips)  to  have  been  gazetted  into  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  thenceforth 
vanish  from  the  paths  of  scholarship. 

'•What  on  earth — Barty  Allerton 
still  hanging  on  at  home  ?  Got  noth- 
ing to  do  yet  ?  "  one  would  say  to  the 
other  —  and  eyebrows  had  begun  to  be 
raised,  ami  shoulders  shrugged.  There 
had  even  been  a  terrible  whisper  in  the 
air.  "  Hasn't  that  young  Allerton  been 
somewhat  over-rated,  eh  ?  Did  such 
wonders  at  school  !  Supported  himself 
at  college  !  And  now  —  eh?"  And 
if  the  speakers  chanced  to  have  sons  of 
their  own,  it  is  conceivable   that  a 
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secret  and  involuntary  joy  occasionally 
entered  into  the  conversation  at  this 
juncture,  when  it  was  remembered 
liow  Barty's  parents  had  gloried  in  the 
prowess  of  their  first-born,  believing 
that  he  had  no  equal  in  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  was,  I  think,  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  this  which,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  made  the  young  man's  head  swim 
and  his  pulses  throb,  as  he  walked  away 
from  Burlington  House  with  the  words 
"  Barton  Manningham  Allerton  "  ring- 
ing in  his  ears. 

Not  merely  had  he  won  his  laurels  — 
he  had  escaped  from  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  He  had  vindicated  himself. 
There  would  no  longer  be  the  half- 
smile  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
accompanying  the  greeting,  "Hullo, 
Barty,  you  still  about  !  Got  nothing  to 
do  yet,  eh?"  He  would  no  longer 
have  to  reply  vaguely,  as  he  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  doing,  that  he  had 
"  heard  of  something  "  and  was  "  mak- 
ing inquiries."  He  would  now  face  his 
tormentors  on  every  side. 

He  would  take  care  to  be  met  and 
interrogated.  Then  it  would  be,  in  an- 
swer to  the  old  question,  "  Oh  yes,  I 
shall  be  off  to  the  East  directly.  I 
have  come  out  first  in  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Examination."  How  people  would 
stare  ! 

The  poor  lad  was  not  vain.  In  pros- 
perity he  had  been  modest  enough. 
But  he  had  been  so  badgered  and 
baited  :  he  had  so  dreaded  the  inevi- 
table formula,  and  felt  so  keenly  the 
truth  of  each  well-meant  hint,  as  well 
as  of  each  innuendo  that  he  was  really 
to  be  pardoned  if  he  did,  in  the  first 
flush  of  victor}',  long  to  turn  the  tables. 

Living  in  a  small  country  town, 
where  reserve  on  the  part  of  any  in- 
habitant is  neither  expected  nor  possi- 
ble, he  had  often  felt  as  if  he  and  his 
affairs  were  common  talk  —  as  indeed 
to  a  certain  extent  they  were.  He 
thought  he  would  rather  like  to  be 
common  talk  now. 

And  then  what  joy,  what  rapture, 
would  there  not  be  in  the  poor,  over- 
stocked home  !  For  some  weeks  every 
one  had  been  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 


tion there.  It  had  been  "  Any  news, 
Barty  ?  "  every  morning  and  evening, 
after  he  had  strolled  to  tho  garden  gate, 
about  the  time  the  postman  went  by. 
When  he  had  taken  to  running  up  to 
town,  and  haunting  the  precincts  of 
Burlington  House,  there  had  been  the 
same  ordeal  to  face  on  his  return  about 
six  o'clock.  He  had  been  irritated, 
and  had  returned  many  a  cross  an- 
swer. Why  could  they  not  let  him 
alone  ? 

But  it  all  added  up  in  the  sum  total 
of  his  present  bliss.  Kitty  would  be  at 
the  gate  looking  for  him.  Eva,  who 
had  a  reserved  disposition  more  akin  to 
his  own,  and  who  in  consequence  un- 
derstood and  respected  his  reticence  at 
this  try  ing  episode,  would  be  watching 
from  some  retreat,  in  order  to  form 
her  own  conclusions  from  his  step  and 
air  (he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
dress  behind  the  thick  stem  of  the  ilex- 
tree  more  than  once  of  late,  and  guessed 
why  it  vanished  on  his  approach),  while 
his  mother- 8  voice  would  hail  him  from 
a  window  ;  and  he  would  see  his  old 
father  stop  clipping  the  laurels  and 
look  round— at  this  point  Barty  felt  a 
sensation  lie  hardly  knew  how  to  deal 
with.  He  almost  wished  the  great  mo- 
ment were  over  1 

Strange  to  tell,  everything  fell  out 
exactly  as  depicted.  How  rarely  this 
happens,  we  all  know  ;  but  it  did  occur 
in  the  present  case.  Our  young  man 
caught  bis  train  down  from  town,  and 
stepped  out  on  the  well-known  plat- 
form, and  the  station-master  nodded  to 
him  —  a  little  too  familiarly,  he  thought. 
Smiles  did  not  know  that  Barty  had 
come  out  "first"  in  the  list  of  the 
"  Ceylon  Civil." 

As  he  walked  homeward,  he  almost 
wondered  that  he  was  not  accosted  and 
congratulated  —  then  caught  himself 
up,  and  hugged  his  secret  to  his  heart. 
Outwardly,  he  looked  so  stern  and  un- 
communicative, that  one  or  two  whom 
he  passed  on  the  way  saluted  him  with 
a  glance  half  interrogative,  half  sympa- 
thetic, not  feeling  quite  sure  that  some- 
thing had  not  come  to  pass  the  wrong 
way.  Then,  far  ahead,  he  caught  sight 
of  Kitty's  peeping  face.    Should  he 
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wave  to  her,  shake  his  stick,  or  his 
hat,  or  his  handkerchief  ?  Shu  would 
understand  such  a  signal,  and  either 
dart  forward  to  make  assurance  sure, 
or  backward  to  spread  the  good  news 
like  wildfire.  A  curious  shyness  held 
him  back  from  making  the  signal. 

A  pair  of  dogs  fought  in  the  road  in 
front  of  him,  and  he  dallied  to  watch 
which  had  the  best  of  it. 

44  Poor  Barty  !  As  usual,  he  has 
heard  nothing  !  "  said  Kitty  to  herself. 

Then,  as  the  highway  was  fairly 
empty,  she  strolled  forward  to  meet  her 
brother,  with  an  air  of  studied  uncon- 
cern ;  for  taught  by  Eva,  she  was 
learning  not  to  intrude  upon  his  anx- 
iety. 

"  Come  down  by  the  three-ten  train, 
Barty  ?  " 

44  Yes.    Just  managed  to  catch  it." 

"  There  was  nothing  to  keep  you  in 
town  till  the  later  train,  I  suppose  ?  " 

44  Nothing."  Barty  patted  the  win- 
ning dog  —  his  own  —  and  looked  away 
from  her. 

"  I  suppose  the  names  will  be  out 
some  day,  Barty  ?  "  The  girl  could  not 
resist  a  wistful  sigh.  44  It  can't  go  on 
forever,  you  know." 

Barty  laughed  nervously. 

The  laugh  had  an  unnatural  sound, 
and  in  an  instant  her  quick  ear  de- 
tected a  new  emotion  behind  it.  4 4  You 
—  you  have  heard  something?"  she 
cried,  with  a  breathless  suspicion.  44  I 
know  you  have  !  Oh,  Barty,  is  it  all 
over?  Aud  you  have  lost?  Well, 
never  mind,  Barty  ;  you  did  your  best, 
and  there  are  other  things  to  try  for, 
and  you  are  sure  to  gut  something. 
Father  says  you  must  begin  sooner  an- 
other time,  that's  all.  You  did  not 
give  yourself  time  enough  ;  take  more 
time  " 

"  I  shan't  have  the  time  to  take." 
Her  loquacity  made  things  all  at  once 
easier.  44 1  shall  have  precious  little 
time  for  anything  now,"  he  went  on, 
his  eyes  beginning  to  sparkle.  4k  It  will 
pretty  well  take  up  all  my  time  getting 
ready  my  outfit." 

44  What  T  " 

"  My  outfit  for  the  East.  Hush  ! " 
as    her    lips    parted    for   a  scream. 


44  Hush  I  "  cried  her  brother,  seiziug 
her  arm.  44  Yes,  that's  about  it  I  It 
is  indeed.  I'm  not  joking.  And 
4  First,'  too,  Kitty,"  in  a  husky  whis- 
per. 44  First,  by  Jove  !  I  can  hardly 
yet  believe  it  myself  ;  but  it's  true. 
Stop  a  moment  here,  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  I  saw  "  —  detaining  her  outside 
the  holly  hedge  which  bounded  his  par- 
ents' small  domaiu,  and  narrating  the 
circumstauces  already  known  to  our 
readers.  44  By  Jove  !  I  hardly  know 
where  I  am,  or  what  I  am  doing  I 
And  I  dare  say  I  ought  to  have  rushed 
home  long  ago,  and  told  you  all ;  but 
somehow  I  couldn't,"  ho  summed  up 
in  conclusion,  44 1  felt  so  queer  aud  sort 
of  dazed,  you  know." 

44  But,  oh  1  let  us  come  quick  and 
tell  now  1  "  cried  Kitty,  mad  with  ex- 
citement. 44  There's  Eva,  watching 
from  behind  the  ilex-tree.  Oh,  Eva, 
Eva  ! "  runniug  forward.  **  Eva,  what 
do  you  think  ?  It's  first  !  First,  Eva  ! 
Oh,  there's  mother  !  Mother,  Hurrah  I 
Hooray  !  Barty's  first,  mother  !  Tho 
names  arc  out  to-day.  Father,  do  you 
hear,  father  ?"  calliug  loudly,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  all  running 
from  every  quarter,  and  Barty  was  the 
aim,  the  object,  the  centre,  the  apex  of 
the  crowd. 

Happy  ?  He  teas  happy.  In  tho 
first  great  shock  of  joy,  he  had  been 
unable  to  realize  his  own  sensations  ; 
but  the  homely  outcry,  the  gleeful 
vociferations,  the  questions,  comments, 
and  conjectures  which  now  whirled 
through  the  air  on  every  side,  speedily 
dissipated  all  remaining  sense  of  un- 
reality, and  he  was  able  to  talk  and 
laugh  with  any  one. 

A  glorious  time  for  Barty  now  fol- 
lowed. 

Within  a  few  days,  every  one  in  and 
around  the  village  of  Summertou  had 
learned  the  fact  of  his  success  ;  had 
heard  the  number  of  candidates 
(trebled  in  Mrs.  Allcrton's  imagination) 
over  whom  he  had  triumphed  ;  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  had,  with  charac- 
teristic pliability,  shaken  hands  with 
and  proudly  appropriated  to  itself  tho 
hoy  over  whom  so  many  wise  heads 
had  recently  been  shaken. 
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Baity  had  more  invitations  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with.  All  at  once  he 
must  lunch  or  dine  at  every  house 
within  reach.  No  party  was  complete 
without  him.  Dunns?  the  autumn 
mouths  he  had  heen  glad  enough  to  till 
the  place  of  a  guest  who  had  failed,  or 
had  willingly  made  a  fourteenth  at  the 
last  moment,  to  avoid  the  dreaded  num- 
ber at  a  dinner  table.  "Gel  Baity 
Allerton,  if  you  can't  think  of  any  one 
belter,"  had  passed  between  ho.it  and 
hostess  many  a  time  when  projecting 
an  entertainment.  Now,  parties  were 
got  up  for  Barty — literally  gathered 
together  for  his  especial  benefit  ! 

As  for  the  letters  and  telegrams,  they 
poured  in  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom.  Day  after  day  his  mother, 
and  Kitty,  and  Eva  sat  delightedly  an- 
swering and  thanking  ;  while  his  father 
brushed  up  his  old  suits,  bought  a  new 
umbrella,  had  his  hair  cut,  and,  taking 
his  son  by  the  arm,  strutted  off  to  look 
up  half-forgotten  cronies  of  former 
times,  and  to  show  himself  at  a  club 
which  now  hardly  knew  his  face. 

And  in  spite  of  tits  of  bashfuluess 
and  the  occasional  necessity  for  an 
imploring  "Oh,  1  say,  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  !  when  the  family  exu- 
berance overstepped  all  bounds  Barty 
enjoyed  it  all. 

It  would  have  palled  upon  him  in 
time,  no  doubt.  He  could  not  long 
have  endured  the  endless  reiteration  of 
the  same  theme,  with  the  disconcerting 
accompaniment  of  maternal  inaccuracy 
and  exaggeration  ;  but,  knowing  as  he 
did  that  the  time  was  short  (for  he 
received  almost  immediately  his  or- 
ders for  an  earlv  departure),  he  gener- 
ously overlooked  small  drawbacks,  ami 
neither  permitted  himself  open  remon- 
strance, nor  gave  way  to  twinges  of 
secret  annoyance. 

Eva,  who  knew  her  brother  best, 
affirmed  that  Barty  was  an  angel  during 
this  trying  epoch  ;  while  more  critical 
folks  went  so  far  as  to  allow  that  young 
Allerton  bore  himself  well,  with  a 
frankly  acknowledged,  yet  withal  mod- 
est pleasure  in  his  own  success,  which 
disarmed  all  beholders. 

In  the  bustle  of  preparation  and  the 


earnest  endeavor  to  save  the  scanty 
family  purse,  Barty  also  shone.  He 
would  not  have  one  half  the  articles  his 
parents  wanted.  He  hastened  from 
one  spot  to  another,  getting  estimates 
and  lists,  doing  his  own  shopping,  and 
doing  it  as  cheaply  as  he  could.  He 
haunted  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores. 
One  could  hardly  go  there,  morning, 
noon,  or  night,  without  seeing  Barty 
AUcrton's  face  on  one  or  other  of  the 
landings,  or  encountering  him  in  the 
lift.  He  carried  parcels  home  under 
his  arm.  At  the  station  he  would  find 
others  awaiting  him.  At  last  it  be- 
came a  daily  habit  for  one  or  more  of 
the  younger  brothers  or  sisters  to  meet 
the  train  by  which  he  was  expected,  in 
order  to  assist  him  with  his  freight. 

"  It  is  just  as  if  one  of  us  were  going 
to  be  married,"  quoth  Kitty,  with  the 
imagination  of  eighteen. 

Bai  ty  was  to  sail  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, so  all  this  activity  was  in  full 
swiug  during  the  Christmas  week. 

It  was  the  merriest  Christmas  his 
old  home  had  ever  known.  If  now  and 
again  a  tender  sigh  did  escape  the 
breasts  of  either  parent,  if  one  or  other 
would  occasionally  steal  a  pensive 
glance  at  the  joyous  youthful  band, 
wondering  if  the  hard  lessons  they  had 
learnt  must  needs  be  taught  these  dear 
ones  also,  at  any  rate  no  selfish  regrets 
or  fears  were  ever  suffered  to  mar 
Barty's  hour  of  triumph. 

"  Yes,  he  may  not  come  back  for 
eight  or  ten  years,"  quoth  Mrs.  Aller- 
ton, turning  her  face  to  smile  at  her 
boy,  and  wishing  the  neighbors  who 
had  dropped  in  would  not  gaze  at  Barty 
with  so  solemn  an  air ;  "  but  there  is 
quite  a  chance  he  may  ruu  over  in  five, 
and  five  years  soon  pass.  Amy  will  be 
a  big  girl  by  that  time,  to  be  sure,  and 
Carrie  aud  Florrie  too.  And  he  will 
hardly  know  Joey  and  the  baby,  1  dare 
say."  And  she  ran  on  in  a  cheerful 
strain,  which  made  even  Barty  thiuk 
his  mother  look  the  parting  easily. 
"  She  has  such  a  lot  to  think  of,"  he 
nodded  to  himself. 

For  at  the  present  time  Joey  and  the 
baby,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  innu- 
merable little  ones,  were  very  contiu- 
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ualiy  and  somewhat  aggressively  en 
evidence.  It  seemed  to  Barty,  after  be- 
ing at  other  houses,  as  if  they  really 
need  not  swarm  into  every  room,  aud 
passage,  and  lauding  as  they  did  ;  as  if 
there  need  not  invariably  be  such  a 
bobbing  of  small  heads  from  every  win- 
dow whenever  he  turned  in  at  his  own 
gate.  In  bitter  moments,  whereof  he 
would  not  now  williugly  think,  he 
had  even  told  himself  that  these  were 
so  many  dead  weights  dragging  him 
down,  and  that  but  for  them  a  career 
would  •  have  opeued  for  him  easily 
enough  long  before.  Even  now,  in  his 
day  of  prosperity,  he  could  not  but  feel 
a  faint  self-gratulatlon  that  the  irre- 
pressible brood  would,  according  to  his 
mother,  be  grown  quite  out  of  memory 
ere  he  saw  them  again.  From  a  dis- 
tance he  would  feel  quite  affectionate 
towards  Amy,  Carrie,  Florry,  Tottie, 
ami  the  four  little  boys  who  wound 
up  the  44  baker's  dozen,"  but  he  had 
much  ado  to  bear  ami  forbear  with 
them  under  present  conditions. 

All,  however,  went  smoothly ;  and 
ten  <lays  before  Barty  sailed  for  the 
East  he  received  a  summons  which  he 
had  been  somewhat  surprised  at  not 
getting  before.  Sir  Barton  Allerton, 
his  father's  cousin,  and  the  head  of  the 
family,  had  indeed  scrawled  a  rapid 
note  — a  great  thing  for  him  to  do — 
congratulating  aud  enclosing  a  cheque  ; 
but  though  the  expressions  contained 
in  the  former  were  cordial  and  the  face 
of  the  latter  satisfactory,  there  had 
been  no  invitation  to  pay  a  farewell 
visit  to  North  Allerton  Manor. 

"No  doubt  he  thinks  you  have  no 
time  to  go,"  suggested  Barty's  mother 
comfortably.  She  was  fingering  the 
cheque  as  she  spoke.  "  And,  of  course, 
it  is  a  loug  journey  to  take.  Still,  I 
thought  they  would  have  asked  you." 

Barty  had  thought  so  too.  He  had 
felt  a  momentary  chill  ;  but  then  so 
many  people  had  asked  him,  aud  he 
was  being  so  much  thought  of  and 
sought  after,  and  was  so  entirely  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  that  the  feeling  had 
passed  ;  and  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  matter,  when  a  second  note  from 
the    manor    contained    an  invitation 
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coupled  with  a  templing  programme. 
A  ball  iu  the  house,  tableaux  in  tho 
neighborhood,  a  hunt  breakfast,  and 
several  minor  festivities  were  about  to 
take  place,  and  if  Barty  could  spare 
time  to  run  north  aud  say  good-bye, 
he  would  come  in  for  them  all.  "  As 
we  shall  not  see  anything  of  you  for  so 
long  a  time  to  come,  we  hope  you  will 
manage  to  give  us  a  few  days,"  con- 
cluded Lady  Allerton,  feeling  that  she 
was  very  warm  aud  gracious  in  so  word- 
ing her  invitation  ;  and  u  Really  she 
writes  uncommonly  kindly  ! "  cried 
Barty's  mother  on  receiving  it. 

There  was  no  question  about  Barty's 
going.  He  had  nearly  completed  his 
arrangements  ;  all  his  orders  had  been 
given  ;  aud  he  had  been  actually  con- 
sidering what  he  should  do  with  the 
clear  space  in  front,  when  the  summons 
came.  He  dashed  up  to  town,  and  re- 
turned bearing  in  one  hand  his  new 
portmanteau,  in  the  other  his  bag.  By 
good  luck,  the  initials  "  B.  M.  A.  "  had 
been  put  on  each  only  the  day  before. 

How  delightful  it  was  to  use  some  of 
the  new  articles  of  the  trousseau,"  as 
Kilty  willed  it !  He  had  had  several 
little  presents  loo  :  new  sleeve-liuks  ;  a 
diamond  stud  ;  a  pair  of  ivory  brushes, 
with  his  monogram  on  the  back  ;  a  case 
of  razors  —  iu  short,  quite  a  small  para- 
phernalia, of  which  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously he  would  have  been  utterly 
devoid.  His  boots  and  shoes  were  all 
new  and  fashionable  ;  he  thought  he 
would  take  them  all.  Not  that  he 
would  need  so  mauy,  but  then  he 
might ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  servants 
would  see  them  about  iu  his  room. 
With  his  sticks  he  strapped  in  his  new 
silver-mounted  umbrella.  And  when 
he  stepped  forward  to  take  his  railway 
ticket  he  was  equipped  in  a  long  drab 
overcoat  of  the  latest  pattern,  had  on 
his  head  a  regulation  travelling-hat, 
held  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves  in  his 
hand,  and  was  altogether  a  very  well 
turned-out,  trim,  smart-looking  fellow 
indeed. 

The  excitement,  the  fun  of  the  whole 
thing,  made  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his 
cheeks  glow.  He  had  wrested  all  this 
from  Fortune  ;  and  Fortuue,  he  felt, 
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now  bowed  before  him.  This  visit  to 
his  relations  was  the  copiug-stone  to  all 
that  had  transpired  before.  The  flat- 
tery and  jocosity  of  his  own  small 
world  was  beginning  to  stale  upon  his 
senses  ;  he  had  experienced  a  longing 
to  get  away  for  a  breathing  space  before 
the  final  wrench  came  ;  and  to  be  going 
to  a  place  where  he  was  not  to  be  A  1, 
and  yet  where  he  would,  of  course,  be 
of  some  importance  (so  he  put  it  mod- 
estly to  himself),  was  just  the  right 
thing. 

All  the  way  down  he  chatted  good- 
huraoredly  with  his  fellow-travellers. 
They  did  not  know,  he  felt,  what  a 
great  man  they  were  conversing  with. 
He  would  not  tell  them  — not  he  I  He 
was  pleased  to  think  how  easy,  and 
friendly,  and  unconstrained  he  was. 

When  he  jumped  into  Sir  Barton's 
dogcart  after  leaving  the  train,  he 
opened  fire  on  the  old  coachman  who 
chanced  to  drive  him  up,  and  whom  he 
had  known  from  boyhood,  with  a  host 
of  questions  anent  the  family  affairs, 
involuntarily  considering  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  for  old  Jenkins  to  see  that 
lie  was  still  as  much  interested  in  these 
as  formerly.  Jenkins,  of  course,  knew 
that  he  was  going  out  to  the  East 
directly  ? 

Jenkins  had  heard  so,  and  hoped 
Master  Baity  would  not  find  it  very 
hot. 

Barly  laughed,  and  by  and  by  let 
hiniHelf  be  drawn  out,  being,  in  truth, 
so  full  of  this  one  subject,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  stick  long 
to  any  other. 

Then  he  was  shown  into  a  drawing- 
room  full  of  people,  and  his  reception 
there  was  nil  he  could  have  desired  ; 
for  his  host  came  forward  with  a  hearty 
"Hullo,  Barty,  my  boy.  Well  done, 
old  fellow  !  Exams  seem  to  agree  with 
you,  eh  ?  "  accompanied  by  a  slap  on 
the  back,  and  a  roar  of  jovial,  congrat- 
ulatory laughter  ;  and  next  he  was  con- 
ducted up  to  her  ladyship,  who  made 
haste  to  pour  forth  a  pretty  speech,  and 
remark,  as  her  husband  had  done,  on 
his  ffood  looks,  4i  in  spite  of  those 
dreadful  cruel  examinations,"  and  as  he 
turned  away  he  heard  his  prowess  re- 


counted for  the  benefit  of  the  surround- 
ing ladies,  who  with  one  accord  turned 
their  heads  his  way  and  exclaimed, 
u  How  interesting  !  " 

Five  o'clock  tea  was  going  on,  and  a 
group  of  young  people,  most  of  them 
cousins  of  some  sort  or  other,  were  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  chattering  round 
the  teacups,  which  were  arranged  od 
small  tables  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
Some  of  the  girls  were  pretty  ;  some  of 
the  men  were  handsome  ;  and  all  were, 
or  seemed,  good-natured.  In  partic- 
ular Walter,  his  cousin  Walter,  the 
eldest  of  the  party,  was  very  good-na- 
tured. Walter  was  not  strong  enough, 
he  averred,  to  be  any  good  in  the  world 
himself.  He  had  such  a  beastly  bad 
head,  and  was  so  beastly  nervous,  he 
was  sure  he  should  never  get  through  a 
beastly  exam  ;  he  could  only  fall  down 
and  worship  any  fellow  who  did. 
Hadn't  Barty  had  an  awful  time  of  it  ? 
Could  he  sleep  at  nights  ?  Could  he 
eat  his  meals  ? 

Barty  rather  wondered  why  every- 
body laughed  at  this.  Walter  was  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  a  chair  eating 
muftins  ;  he  did  not  know  what  he  had 
said  that  was  funny,  lie  alleged  ;  and 
reached  forward  his  hand  for  another 
quarter  of  a  muffin  as  he  spoke. 

44  Well,  Reggie  got  through  his  exam 
well  enough,"  said  another  brother. 
44  Of  course,  he  did  not  come  out  first, 
as  Barty  has." 

44  Rather  not.  It  was  the  narrowest 
squeak,"  from  Waller. 

44  At  any  rate,  he  got  through. 
Barty,  how  long  is  it  siuce  you  saw 
Reggie  ?  He  is  here,  you  know. 
Here,  on  leave,  aud  we  shan't  get  rid  of 
him  for  another  month.  It  seems  to 
me  that  fellow  is  always  on  leave  ;  and 
when  he  isn't,  he  is  in  splendid  quar- 
ters. At  York,  you  know.  The  most 
run  after  quarters  in  England.  Ah, 
here  he  conies  !  "  and  Barty  had  an- 
other cheery  greeting  from  another 
friendly  voice,  and  thought  he  had 
never  before  done  justice  to  the  claims 
of  Captain  Reginald  Allerton,  the  gay- 
est, smartest,  most  notable  44  all  round  ** 
man  of  the  Allerton  family. 

In  short,  the  boy's  cup  was  full,  and 
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his  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  and 
affection  towards  everybody. 

With  what  pleasure  he  made  his 
evening  toilet !  All  his  little  accoutre- 
ments had  been  carefully  laid  out,  and 
he  derived  fresh  satisfaction  from  each 
new  article  worn  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  gone  off  rather  early  to  dress,  and, 
as  nothing  went  amiss,  was  down  be- 
fore any  one  else,  and  half  inclined  to 
back  out  of  the  great  lamp-lit  drawiug- 
rooni,  aud  retreat  up-stairs  agaiu  to 
wait  the  second  summons  of  the  gong, 
when  he  was  conscious  of  a  rustle  of 
skirts  behind  him. 

One  of  his  new  friends  of  the  tea- 
table,  no  doubt  ?  That  was  all  right. 
The  girls  had  all  been  as  " jolly"  to 
him  as  the  men,  aud  when  the  little 
party  had  broken  up,  he  had  beeu  so 
entirely  at  ease  with  them  all  that  he 
turned  round  with  a  .sensation  of  relief, 
prepared  to  take  up  the  ball  aud  carry 
it  on  where  it  had  beeu  left  off. 

The  next  moment  he  had  his  breath 
taken  away  !    Who  was  this  ? 

He  knew  indeed  that  there  were 
more  people  in  the  house  than  he  had 
yet  seen.  He  hud  heard  allusions  made 
to  one  aud  another,  iuquiries  aud  asides 
which  had  reference  to  guests  not  pres- 
ent, but  he  had  set  down  these  absen- 
tees in  his  own  mind  as  older  folks, 
contemporaries  of  Sir  Barton  and  Lady 
Allerton,  people  who  had  to  rest  in  the 
afternoon  aud  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
and  notably  a  certain  "Lady  Evelyn" 
of  whom  he  had  heard  Captain  Allerton 
remark  that  she  had  gone  to  lie  down, 
and  was  having  her  tea  sent  up-stairs, 
he  had  dismissed  from  his  imagination 
as  an  absolutely  certaiu  member  of  the 
feeble  contingent. 

Several  queries  regarding  this  Lady 
Evelyn  had  been  made  upon  the  en- 
trance of  Reggie.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  beeu  driving  her  in  his  phaeton, 
aud  was  thus  the  latest  authority  ;  aud 
Barty  had  for  a  moment  vaguely  felt 
that  it  was  an  instance  of  good  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  dashing  soldier  to 
tool  about  an  old  woman  who  had  to  go 
aud  lie  down  after  her  drive. 

He  understood  Captaiu  Allerton's 
good  nature  now. 


For  he  saw  before  him  the  lovely 
charming  face  of  a  girl  in  the  first 
flush  of  youth,  aud  in  the  involuntary- 
halt  and  hesitation  of  her  light  step 
which  betrayed  that  he  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  her  as  she  to  him,  he  dis- 
cerned the  Lady  Evelyn  whom  he  had 
pictured  so  differeut. 

Was  it  the  stupidity  of  so  egregious 
an  error  which  made  him  now  thrill  to 
his  finger-tips  ?  Of  course.  One  does 
not  like  to  have  made  a  fool  of  oneself, 
even  in  secret.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  feel  confused  and  uncomfortable. 
Barty  was  struggling  to  recover  self- 
possession  when  Fate  helped  him. 

Two  children  rushed  tumultously 
into  the  room  ;  then  stopped  short, 
staring  ;  and  the  whole  quartette  were 
so  obviously  at  a  deadlock  that  the 
case  was  desperate  ;  the  case  indeed 
was  so  desperate  that  the  little  boy,  a 
gallant  little  fellow  of  seven,  rose  to  the 
occasion. 

M  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? "  said  he, 
manfully  holding  out  his  hand,  and 
stepping  up  to  Barty.  44  I  know  who 
you  are.  Cissy  doesn't,"  casting  a 
withering  glance  at  her,  44  but  then, 
you  see,  she's  younger.  She  doesn't 
know  much.  You  are  the  gentleman 
who  wou  the  medal  —  wasn't  that  it? 
We  were  talking  about  you  in  the 
nursery.  Your  name  is  Barton  Man- 
uiugham  Allerton.  I  wish  mine  was. 
And,  I  say,  have  you  brought  the 
medal  with  you  ?  Let  Cissy  and  me 
see  it,"  eagerly  pressing  closer.  44  Cis- 
sy, shake  hands.  We're  Percival  and 
Cissy  Manuingham,  and  we're  stopping 
here  like  you  —  and  " 

44  And  will  you  present  me  to  that 
lady  also?"  said  Barty,  coloring  very 
much,  but  feeling  it  must  be  done  ;  for 
the  young  lady,  who  was  even  younger 
than  himself,  was  looking  at  him  with 
a  shy  interest  which  betokeued  her  ap- 
proachable.    14  You  are  quite  right 

about  me,  but  "  and  he  tried  to 

talk  easily,  and  to  look  politely  and 
indifferently  interrogative. 

44  Oh,  that's  Lady  Evelyn,"  replied 
the  little  boy  promptly.  14 1  say,  I 
don't  know  your  other  name,"  to  her. 
44  We  always  call  you  Lndy  Evelyn,  but 
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you  can  tell  him  the  rest  of  it  if  you 
like,'"  with  a  patronizing  wave  of  the 
hand.  "  Hi,  Cissy,  there's  the  second 
gong  going  to  be  sounded  ; "  and  away 
the  two  dashed  to  a  new  excitement. 

Ah,  well  !  it  ill  behoves  a  third  per- 
son to  speak  of  the  brief  quarter  of  an 
hour  which  followed. 

Only  fifteen  minutes  !  And  in  fifteen 
minutes  the  mischief  was  done.  How 
it  came  about,  Barty  Allerton  never 
kuew,  although  every  tone  and  move- 
ment in  that  little  trivial  scene  became 
burnt  into  his  memory,  branded  as  it 
were  with  a  hot  iron,  presently  ;  but  at 
the  moment  he  was  only  conscious  of  a 
coufused  sensation  of  delight,  and  — 
all  was  over. 

The  boy  within  him  was  a  boy  no 
longer.  He  had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  his  head 
swam  with  the  intoxicating  draught. 

And  what  was  it  all  ?  Wherein  lay 
the  spell  ? 

This  was  pretty  much  all  that  passed. 
44  You  arrived  when  I  was  out  this 
afternoon  ?"  in  feminine  accents. 

14  I  believe  so.  I  came  about  live 
o'clock." 

u  You  are  going  to  stay  for  the  ball  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  believe  so.  I  can  only  stay 
a  few  days." 

"  I  know  ;  you  arc  going  to  Ceylon. 
What  day  do  you  sail  ?" 

A  few  explanations.  Then,  shyly, 
Lady  Evelyn  :  "  We  heard  of  your 
great  success.  Sir  Barton  and  Lady 
Allerton  were  so  pleased.  We  drank 
your  health  at  dinner.  I  was  here  the 
day  the  news  came.  How  pleased  you 
must  have  been  ;  and  your  parents, 
and  all.  But  I  suppose  they  are  —  are 
rather  uuhappy  about  —  about  your  go- 
ing ?  " 

Barty  smiled. 

"  I  had  once  a  brother  who  went  to 
Ceylon,"  Lady  Evelyn's  tone  lowered  ; 
he  looked  at  her  and  saw  her  eyes  were 
glistening.  ♦«  He  was  glad  to  go,  but 
for  us  it  was  dreadful." 

Barty  smiled  no  more. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  your  father  and 
mother,"  murmured  she  softly. 

"  Thank  you.  Oh,  I  —  I  don't  think 
they  mind,  you  know,"  Barty  hastened 


to  reassure  her.  "There  are  such  a 
lot  of  us,  don't  you  know.  I'm  only 
one  of  thirteen.  They  have  twelve 
left,"  and  in  spite  of  himself  a  faint 
bitterness  was  perceptible  in  the  young 
man's  tone.  lie  was  saying  aloud  what 
he  had  often  told  himself. 

Lady  Evelyn  made  no  reply. 

"Is  — what  part  of  Ceylon  is  your 
brother  in  ?  "  inquired  Barty,  gazing  at 
her  with  a  new  hope.  What  if  he 
should  meet  the  brother  ?  Make  friends 
with  the  brother?  Do  the  brother  a 
good  turn  ? 

"  He  died  there  a  few  months  after 
he  went  out." 

In  the  silence  which  followed,  the 
quick,  short  breathing  of  each  was  dis- 
tinctly audible.  They  might  have 
known  each  other  all  their  lives  ;  such 
a  strange,  invisible  bond  had  sprung  up 
on  the  instant  between  them. 

Not  a  word  did  Barty  say.  Instead, 
he  let  his  eyes  rest  with  one  long,  de- 
vouring gaze  upon  the  tenderly  droop- 
ing face  before  him,  and  at  length, 
lifting  her  eyes,  she  met  his. 

For  an  instant  she  felt  inclined  to 
turn  away  ;  to  move  to  another  part  of 
the  room  ;  have  no  more  such  confi- 
dences and  such  results  ;  but  somehow 
she. — did  not.  She  just  stood  still, 
and  Barty  stood  beside  her. 

But,  womanlike,  Evelyn  was  the  first 
to  recover  herself.  "  It  was  uot  kind 
of  me  to  say  that,"  she  murmured 
gently.  "  It  was  very  thoughtless,  just 
when  you  are  going  out,  and  have  come 
to  say  good-bye  and  all.  I  don't  know 
how  I  could.  But  it  all  came  back  to 
me.  He  was  so  delighted  about  going, 
too,"  in  broken  sentences  —  "and  he 
was  —  was  so  very  like  you.  I  thought 
of  him  the  moment  I  saw  you.  Do  you 
mi  ml  my  saying  that  ?  He  was  my 
favorite  brother ;  we  were  just  every- 
thing to  each  other.  Of  course  I  forget 
him  sometimes,  but  when  I  think  of 

him  "  and  the  lovely  lips  trembled 

and  the  voice  sank  away.  She  held 
out  her  hand  ;  neither  he  nor  she  quite 
knew  why,  but  Barty  took  it,  and  held 
it  fast. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  whispered  ;  and 
the  uext  moment  hurriedly  burst  from 
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him,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  her  veins 
tingling. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  mauvaia 
quart  fVhenre  Barty  Allerton  once  passed 
through,  and  which  left  its  deeply  en- 
graven traces  on  all  his  after  life. 

When  the  other  people  came  in,  he 
did  not  feel  fit  to  talk  to  them,  or  to 
any  one.  He  wanted  to  be  let  aloue  — 
to  "think.  Mechanically  he  took  up  a 
book,  and  feigned  absorption  in  it ;  and 
luckily  the  guests  who  now  came  troop- 
ing in  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  were  full  of  some  scheme 
which  had  just  been  started,  and  about 
which  he  as  yet  knew  nothing  ;  so  that 
he  was  permitted  to  bury  himself  os- 
tensibly in  his  reading,  in  reality  in  a 
delicious  dream.  The  hand  which  had 
been  so  honored  slightly  trembled. 

Laxly  Evelyn  did  not  reappear  till 
after  dinner  was  announced.  By  that 
time  Barty  had  begun  to  watch  for  her, 
and  listen  for  her.  His  heart  gave  a 
great  throb  as  she  came  in,  half  hiding 
behind  an  ample  dowager,  whose  skirts 
stretched  far  and  wide  ;  and  he  fan- 
cied she  kept  away  from  him,  and  ma- 
noeuvred to  be  out  of  his  sight  during 
the  b>ng.  stately  meal. 

But  what  did  that  signify  ?  Had  she 
not  said  he  was  like  her  brother  —  her 
favorite  brother  —  the  brothel*  who  was 
**  just  everything  "  to  her  ? 

All  through  the  meal  he  heard  the 
tender  thrill  with  which  the  acknowl- 
edgment was  made  ;  as  he  gazed 
blindly  in  front  of  him,  he  saw  the 
drooping  eyelids,  the  flushed  cheek, 
the  tremulous  lip  ;  and  wheu  others 
laughed  and  bantered  gaily,  he  never 
once  heard  the  sound  of  her  laugh  ; 
and  wheu  he  now  and  again  could  steal 
a  glimpse  down  the  board,  he  never 
saw  her  brows  lit  up  with  merriment. 

Indeed,  she  was  once  reproached 
openly  for  her  pensive  mood,  and 
Barty,  hearing  the  charge,  caught  his 
breath,  but  was  too  far  off  to  note  the 
effect  it  produced  ;  indeed  the  glitter- 
ing repast  to  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward, and  which  was  to  others  a  gay, 
mirthful  feast,  was  to  him  a  period  of 
feverish  suspense,  almost  maddening 
in  its  lengthy  duration. 


In  the  end  he  had  a  trifling  reward, 
i  Lady  Evelyn  Sauterne,  passing  by 
Barty  Allerton' s  chair,  dropped  her 
fan,  and  received  it  again  from  his 
hands,  and  her  low-toned  "Thank 
you  "  lingered  with  him  and  supported 
him  until  release  came,  and  he  had 
once  more  the  burning  hope  of  getting 
near  her,  looking,  listening,  gathering 
up  the  humblest  crumbs  of  notice  that 
fell  his  way. 

He  sprang  up  as  though  a  chain  had 
snapped  when  the  gentlemen  rose  to 
rejoin  the  ladies  after  dinner.  But,  oh, 
cruel  disappointment !  Lady  Evelyn 
was  nowhere  visible  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Had  she  vanished 
already  ?  Was  he  to  see  her  no  more 
that  night  ?  Perhaps  she  was  uot 
strong  ?  She  had  had  to  rest  after  her 
drive  in  the  afternoon,  he  remembered. 

"  Mr.  Allerton,  will  you  let  me  show 
you  these  photographs  ?  They  may 
interest  you  as  you  are  going  to  the 
East." 

A  few  minutes  before  Evelyn  had 
excused  herself  from  joining  in  the 
round  game  which  was  being  set  on 
foot,  on  the  plea  that  she  wished  to 
show  her  collection  of  Eastern  photo- 
graphs to  Mr.  Allerton,  who  was  likely 
to  be  interested  in  them. 

This  had  been  assented  to  immedi- 
ately. "  She  is  always  mad  about  the 
East,  you  know,"  the  girls  whispered 
to  each  other.  •'  Ever  since  her 
brother  died  there." 

**  Hum,  ah  !  "  said  Sir  Barton,  wheu 
he  came  in,  ••showing  poor  Ralph's 
photographs,  is  she  ?  Poor  girl ! 
Barty  knows  to  be  careful,  does  he  ? 
He'll  not  say  anything  to  hurt  her  feel- 
ings? "  eying  the  pair  from  a  distance. 
*'  Oh,  I  should  let  them  alone,"  in  an- 
swer to  a  suggestion  from  his  wife. 
'•They  seem  getting  on  all  right,  and  if 
it's  any  pleasure  to  her — I  thought 
she  seemed  mopish  at  dinner  —  it  was 
that  she  was  thinking  of,  no  doubt ; 
she  has  never  got  over  poor  Ralph's 
death.  It  will  do  her  good  to  be  left  to 
Barty  for  a  bit,  as  she  seems  to  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  him." 

Jt  never  occurred  to  Sir  Barton  to 
reflect  that  there  was  one  to  whom 
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such  intercourse  might  not  44  do  good." 
He  and  his  were  rather  in  awe  of  Lady 
Evelyn,  a  maiden  of  high  degree,  with 
whom  a  family  alliauee  was  desirable, 
but  who  was  somewhat  difficult  of 
management.  "  A  mettlesome  filly,  a 
thoroughbred  in  every  fibre  !  "  the  old 
man  termed  her ;  and  he  was  wont  to 
caution  young  and  old  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Lady  Evelyn  to  be- 
ware of  44  rubbing  her  up  the  wrong 


way 

Eighteen  months  previously  the 
young  girl  had  endured  her  first  great 
sorrow,  and  this  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  she  had  visited  North  Allcr- 
too  Manor  since ;  wherefore  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  to  soothe  and 
cheer  her  spirits,  and  woe  betide  any 
unfortunate  speaker  who  in  the  opin- 
ion of  host  or  hostess  made  an  ill-timed 
allusion  or  flippant  jest. 

Captain  Allerton  said  the  governor 
was  absurd  upon  the  point.  Really 
they  could  not  all  be  expected  to  re- 
member that  every  word  beginning 
with  a  C  might  have  reference  to  Cey- 
lon. And  as  for  Evelyn  Sautcrnc,  she 
was  a  nice  enough  girl,  and  pretty,  and 
all  that,  but  he  did  wish  the  governor 
would  uot  make  such  a  confounded 
fuss  about  her. 

Even  when  out  of  Sir  Barton's  sight, 
the  young  man  avowed  that  he  felt  hot 
and  cold  when  conversation  would  turn 
upon  44  spicy  breezes,"  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  had  not  been  his  doing  that 
he  had  driven  Lady  Evelyn  in  the 
phaeton,  though  he  had  acquiesced 
in  the  arrangement.  Ho  admired  the 
young  lady  ;  her  appearance,  her  rank, 
her  fortune,  were  all  that  he  could  de- 
sire, ergo,  he  meant  to  44 go  in"  for 
her,  in  his  own  phrase  ;  but  he  dis- 
cerned in  the  sudden  and  complete 
prostration  of  Baity  Allerton  an  excel- 
lent means  of  escape  from  a  certain 
amount  of  thraldom. 

Evelyn  was  so  young,  so  serious,  so 
terribly  iu  earnest  about  everything. 
It  was  a  bore  to  have  to  take  life,  even 
for  the  time  being,  as  she  took  it. 

She  would  improve  ;  as  his  wife  she 
would  learu  that  she  must  do  as  others 
did,  and  feel  as  they  felt ;  but  at  pres- 1 


ent  he  was  as  well  aware  as  his  father 
could  be  that  he  must  bend  to  the 
humor  of  his  fair  one,  not  expect  her  to 
bend  to  his.    This,  we  say,  was  a  bore. 

Now  it  would  bo  just  the  thing  if 
this  youug  cadet,  who  had  obviously 
been  struck  all  of  a  heap  at  first  sight, 
would  take  Lady  Evelyn  off  his  hands 
every  now  aud  then,  and  leave  him 
free  to  have  his  jokes  with  gayer  folks. 
He  wanted  to  laugh  and  chaff,  and 
keep  everybody  in  a  roar.  That  was 
his  rile.  It  irked  him  to  be  forced  to 
moon  in  a  corner,  paying  his  homage 
to  a  chit  of  a  girl  who,  he  half  sus- 
pected, would  as  soon  have  been  alone  ; 
especially  when  iu  the  distance  he  could 
hear  echoes  of  fun  into  which  he  could 
readily  have  euterod.  Several  of  the 
girls  were  much  better  sport  than  Eve- 
lyn Sauterue  ;  much  more  amusing  com- 
panions, easier  to  get  on  with  ;  and  if 
lie  might  only  relax  with  them  at  inter- 
vals, he  would  be  ready  to  pursue  his 
courtship  in  the  main. 

Accordingly,  Captain  Allerton  warmly 
seconded  his  father's  notions  on  the 
subject.  44  As  you  say,  sir,  Barty  is 
the  very  man  for  her.  Poor  girl !  She 
can't  help  it,  aud  it's  awfully  creditable 
to  her  aud  all  that,  to  be  so  tender- 
hearted ;  but  I'm  not  particularly  good 
at  the  serious  dodge  myself.  Now,  if 
she  gets  it  all  out  with  Barty,  aud  talks 
away  to  him  about  Ralph's  dying,  aud 
exhibits  his  tomb  (nice,  cheerful  sub- 
ject for  Barty,  ain't  it  ?  especially  at 
the  present  moment),  she'll  be  ready 
for  me  when  she's  iu  what  the  pocta 
call  the  'lighter  vein.'" 

44  Eh  ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  assented 
Sir  Barton.  44  Let  her  talk  to  Barty 
by  all  means.  It  won't  matter  on 
his  account,  I  suppose,"  doubtfully. 
44  There's  uo  time  for  auy thing  to  hap- 
pen ;  he  sails  on  Friday  week.  Aud, 
besides,  he's  loo  full  of  himself  ;  oh, 
let  her  talk  to  Barty  by  all  means." 

We  havo  no  space  to  dwell  on  tho 
brief  Elysium  which  ensued.  To  our 
poor  boy  it  was  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods, those  iu  which  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Evelyn,  and  those  iu 
which  he  was  not.  Apart  from  her  he 
was  feverish,  restless,  tilled  with  a  wild 
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tumult  of  hopes  and  fears,  conscious 
only  of  one  passionate  longing  to  be 
again  by  her  side  ;  when  there  he  was 
held  fast  as  though  by  a  spell,  soothed, 
charmed,  and  pacified,  past  and  future 
forgotten,  living  only  in  the  present. 

Other  people  looked  placidly  on. 
"  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  a  shame  ?  " 
one  would  say  occasionally.  But  the 
answer  was  nearly  sure  to  be  after  this 
fashion,  M  Pooh  1  he's  but  a  boy.  It's 
all  in  the  day's  work  with  him.  He 
may  as  well  have  his  little  flirtation, 
poor  fellow,  if  he  enjoys  it,  considering 
how  soon  it  will  be  over.  It  is  only 
making  the  days  pass." 

Making  the  days  pass  I  Oh,  the  irony 
of  the  phrase  if  they  had  but  known  ! 
The  days  that  were  flying,  melting, 
vanishing,  as  it  was  !  The  days  that 
were  to  be  forever  beheld  in  the  retro- 
spect as  beneath  a  burning  magnifying 
glass  I  The  days  that  found  this  poor, 
infatuated  fool  madly  pursuing  one  end 
and  aim,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  besides, 
—and  that  left  him  as  mad,  as  deaf, 
as  blind  as  before. 

By  day  he  moved  and  walked,  rode 
and  drove  by  Evelyn's  side.  At  night 
he  hung  on  her  skirts,  gazed  upon  her 
when  she  sang,  claimed  her  as  his  part- 
ner in  the  dance. 

Captain  Allerton  laughed  and  looked 
on.  He  had  no  fear  ;  was  not  Barty 
to  sail  on  Friday  ? 

The  same  reflection  quieted  his  father 
and  contented  his  mother.  They  all 
wished  Barty  well.  It  would  be  some- 
thing for  him  to  know  that  the  future 
bride  of  his  cousin  was  his  very  good 
friend,  when  by  and  by  Reggie's  mar- 
riage should  be  announced.  As  for 
Evelyn  ?  Of  course  it  was  only  be- 
cause of  the  real  or  fancied  resemblance 
to  her  lost  brother  that  she  permitted 
the  open  and  obvious  worship,  the 
adoration  which  made  every  one  smile  ; 
for  although  to  her  no  one  smiled,  or 
hinted,  she  could  hardly  help  knowing 
what  they  all  thought 
The  days  waned. 
I  say,  old  fellow,  you'll  go  off  in  a 
halo  of  glory,"  exclaimed  Sir  Barton's 
jolly  voice.  "  It's  a  glorious  idea  that 
of  yours,  taking  yourself  off  in  the 


I  middle  of  the  ball.  Quite  romantic,  by 
Jove  !  Just  when  the  dancing  is  at  its 
height,  dresses  flying,  music  clashing, 
hey  1  presto  !  begone  !  and  you  are 
seen  no  more  !  Away  you  sail  for  the 
East,  leaving  all  of  us  humdrum  folks 
in  statu  quo  I  That's  what  you  young 
fellows  like.  Going  off  with  a  dash 
and  a  splash.  Puts  some  spirit  into 
the  thing,  hey  ?  " 

4 4 1  hope  you  will  have  everything 
packed  before  the  ball  begins,  Barty," 
said  Ladv  Allerton.  "  You  won't  mind 
my  saying  so,  but  the  truth  is,  your 
room  will  have  another  occupant  after 
the  ball.  Major  Mansbridge  is  to  sleep 
here  —  he  is  to  dress  in  Reggie's  room 
—  and  his  things  will  be  taken  along  to 
yours  after  you  are  gone." 

"It  shall  be  ready  for  him,  Cousin 
Frances."  Lady  Allerton's  name  was 
Frances. 

"  You  know  how  glad  we  should  have 
been  to  keep  you  longer,  Barty." 
"  Thank  you,  I  know." 

"  But  as  you  have,  to  go  " 

Barty  rose  up. 

"  I  think  if  you  doiCt  mind  — it  would 
simplify  matters  for  the  housemaids  if 
you  would  see  to  your  things  being 
packed  now,"  hinted  the  hostess. 
"  Thomas  or  William  will  do  the  actual 
work,  but  young  men  are  particular ; 
you  would  like  to  know  where  each 
thing  is,  particularly  with  a  long  voy- 
age before  you  and  only  one  night  at 
home." 

His  face  was  turned  from  her,  his 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  door. 

"Ah,  here  you  come,"  exclaimed  the 
speaker  gaily,  as  it  opened.  "  Evelyn, 
my  dear,  I  want  you  for  a  moment. 
Come  with  me  " 

"  No,"  said  a  deep,  hoarse  voice  be- 
side her,  "  come  with  me.  Lady  Eve- 
lyn, please,  Lady  Evelyn  — for  the  last 
time — come  —  with  me."  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  impassioned  bitter- 
ness of  the  prayer,  the  significance  of 
"  for  the  last  time." 

The  girl's  face  crimsoned.  "  You 
want  to  show  me  something  ?  Oh, 
certainly,"  she  murmured  as  lightly  as 
she  could.  u  Lady  Allerton  will,  I 
know,  excuse  a  —  a  traveller"  faintly. 
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"  If  I  can  be  of  any  use,"  but  as  she 
spoke  a  gay  party  burst  in,  and  even 
Barty  saw  that  the  moment  was  inau- 
spicious. 

•'Never  mind,  never  mind,"  he 
whispered  hurriedly.  "  It  was  nothing 
—  particular.  It  will  do  —  any  time." 
Then  in  her  car,  "  Only  let  me  have 
Borne  time  —  to-night  —  betweeu  the 
dances  —  before  I  go.  You  will,  won't 
you  ?   Just  a  moment,  because  it  is  my 

last  day  "  she  broke  from  him  and 

rushed  out  of  the  room.  Happily  the 
room  was  nearly  dark  ;  no  oue  saw. 
Yet,  afterwards,  some  alleged  that  they 
had  felt  a  curious  sensation. 

Lady  Allertou's  ball  was  the  best 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  years.  Not  only  was  it  at- 
tended by  all  whom  she  most  desired  to 
welcome,  but  specially  large  parties 
had  been  assembled  for  it  in  the  differ- 
ent country  seats,  and  somehow  every- 
body wished  to  go,  and  there  were  no 
backsliders. 

By  eleven  o'clock  dancing  was  in  full 
swing.  The  great  saloons,  the  corri- 
dors, the  galleries  and  landings  were  all 
alive  with  gaily  dressed  revellers,  and 
light  tread  and  lighter  jest  and  laugh- 
ter resounded  through  the  perfumed 
air.  In  the  eyes  of  Bany  Allerton  it 
was  a  scene  of  strange,  weird  beauty. 

He  was  a  good  dancer,  and  had 
looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  ball.  As 
Sir  Barton  said,  lie  had  rather  pleased 
himself  with  the  idea  of  vanishiug 
from  the  midst  of  it,  when  it  turned  out 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  by  the 
night  train  a  few  hours  sooner  than  was 
at  first  supposed,  —  but  now  au  unut- 
terable heaviness  of  spirit  changed  all. 
Instead  of  its  being  merely  a  joyous 
frolic  to  which  something  of  zest  was 
added  by  his  own  inner  excitement  and 
agitation,  it  was  iu  his  eyes  a  species  of 
Paradise  from  which  he  was  about  to 
be  ejected.  Many  and  many  a  time 
might  those  around  him  thus  meet  in 
mirth  and  jollity  ;  but  he  ?  — ah,  never 
again  would  his  feet  tread  a  measure  in 
those  gay  halls,  never  more  would  his 
ears  listen  to  the  clash  of  sweet  music 
from  that  gallery,  never  more  would 
his  arms  encircle  "that  sparkling  form  ! 


He  danced,  knowing  not  with  whom, 
unless  one  and  one  alone  were  his 
partner.  When  compelled  to  yield  her 
up,  he  followed  her  with  his  eyes, 
neglecting  all  besides,  till  recalled  by 
others  to  his  duly  —  and  eveu  these  by 
and  by  let  him  alone. 

"Don't  bully  him,  poor  devil!" 
Ueggio  Allerton  was  heard  to  mutter. 
"  Let  him  go  hang  in  peace  !  I  am 
afraid  we  have  carried  this  too  far  as 
it  is  ;  "  for  he  had  caught  a  vision  of  a 
haggard  face  and  white  lips,  and  it  had 
made  him  momentarily  uncomfortable. 
When  Barty  came  up  to  claim  Lady 
Evelyn  from  Captain  Allertou's  arm, 
he  assented  hastily,  and  glanced  with 
something  of  apprehension  into  the 
other's  face.  As  the  pair  withdrew, 
he  muttered  again  to  himself,  44  Poor 
devil !  " 

•  •••••• 

44 1  ought  not  to  have  said  all  this, 
but  I  could  uot  help  it." 

Far  away  behind  piles  of  green  in 
the  dim  conservatory  a  boy  and  a  girl 
—  thev  were  little  more  —  were  sitting. 
He  was  holding  her  hand  ;  she  was 
weeping. 

I  am  going  so  soon,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  never  meet  again  ;  I  thought 
I  might  just  let  yon  know — nothing 
more.  I  don't  want  auything  from 
you.  You  have  been  —  so  kind  —  to 
me  as  it  is.  Now,  good-bye."  He 
bent  over  her  for  a  moment.  Whether 
she  raised  her  face  to  his  or  not  he 
never  knew,  but  it  was  not  turned 
aside.  He  had  one  kiss.  All  his  life 
long  he  vowed  he  would  remind  him- 
self he  had  had  that  oue  kiss.  It  satis- 
tied  him. 

The  next  day  but  oue  an  Eastern 
cadet  sailed  for  Ceylon. 

Whether  the  life  which  had  seemed 
all  rose  color  to  Barty  Allerton  in  the 
I  first  momeut  of  success  and  anticipa- 
tion, would  have  realized  his  dreams 
had.  nothing  intervened,  it  is  not  for 
any  oue  to  say.    He  could  not  with  any 
precision  have  ascertained  even  for 
himself.  He  might,  lie  probably  would, 
I  have  enjoyed  the  voyajre  out  ;  he  might 
1  and  probably  would'  have  taken  kindlj 
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to  the  life,  especially  during  the  first  I 
two  years,  spent  as  they  were  in  the  J 
society  of  other  young  nieu  of  his 
own  age,  all  busily  employed  in  learn- 
ing the  different  languages  which  were 
to  be  of  use,  and  when  not  thus  en- 
gaged, iu  pastimes  aud  amusements  ; 
he  might  not  even  have  minded  the 
monotony  which  followed,  when  lie  had 
been  sent  off  to  administer  justice  iu 
a  remote  village  where  lonely  days, 
mouths,  and  years  glided  by  almost  un- 
relieved by  any  variety. 

But  that  oue  week  iu  England  had 
changed  the  aspect  of  all.  As  many 
will  understand,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
reality,  as  the  hot  glamour  cast  over  it 
by  the  boy's  owu  excited  imagination, 
which  played  such  havoc  with  his  blood. 
We  know  how  it  had  all  worked  out. 
We  can  divine  the  rest. 

In  lonely  mountaiu  tracks,  on  long, 
solitary  expeditious,  in  the  hush  of 
night,  in  the  first  gleams  of  breaking 
day,  he  would  see  it  all  again  —  the  last 
scene  oftenest.  Often  and  often  he 
woke  with  the  light  waltz  tune  throb- 
bing iu  his  ears.  He  saw  himself  pass- 
ing dowu  the  broad  staircase,  felt  the 
touch  of  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  — 
his  cousin  Reggie's,  Reggie  had  volun- 
teered to  see  him  off — he  heard  the 
gay  music  striking  up  afresh,  and  saw 
the  couples  pouring  in  from  gallery  aud 
corridor.  He  wondered  where  Evelyn 
was. 

Again,  he  was  with  Evelyn  in  the 
faintly  glimmering  conservatory.  He 
heard  the  sobbing,  and  felt  the  little 
hand  in  his  dreuched  with  tears.  She 
gave  him  the  flowers  she  wore  (here 
he  would  take  them  from  his  bosom 
and  press  them  to  his  lips),  he  poured 
forth  his  heart,  unchecked,  undis- 
turbed, aud  he  kissed  her  wet  cheek. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  how  an 
overruling  Providence  could  have  dealt 
so  cruelly  with  him  as  to  have  let  his 
fresh-won  laurels  be  thus  crushed  so 
quickly  aud  unspariugly  ;  for  Barty 
was  a  religiously  brought-up  young 
man,  and  believed  in  God,  after  a 
simple,  straightforward  fashion.  He 
had  thanked  God  on  his  knees  for  his 
success  on  the  night  which  followed  the 


announcement  of  it ;  he  had  desired 
aud  still  desired  to  lead  a  life  worthy 
of  a  man  born  to  immortality  ;  but  iu 
moments  of  bitterness  he  would  feel 
that  he  could  have  done  his  duty  better 
had  he  never  met  Lady  Evelyn  Sau- 
terne. 

Aud  yet  he  knew  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul  that  he  could  not.    He  had  learned 

—  what  hail  he  not  learned  from  that 
one  deep  draught  of  pure  love  ?  11 
softened  and  mellowed  every  rugged 
point  iu  his  resolute  nature  ;  it  im- 
planted purer  and  nobler  aspirations 
in  his  breast ;  it  pointed  to  another 
goal  than  that  of  mere  worldly  success 
for  his  ambition  ;  it  added  years  to  his 
youth. 

No  one  in  his  owu  home  ever  knew 
what  made  Barty's  letters  so  different 
from  those  which  it  had  been  expected 
he  would  write.  Instead  of  rattling  ac- 
counts of  gaieties,  belles,  flirtatious  — 
or  of  what  was  perhaps  more  in  Bar- 
ty's  line,  fresh  u  scores,"  as  the  result 
of  indomitable  energy  and  hard  work 

—  there  was  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact 
sobriety  and  an  underlying  earnestness 
of  tone  in  the  details  of  his  daily  life, 
which  sometimes  caused  the  uarrative 
to  be  voted  "  slow "  by  his  volatile 
young  brothers  and  sisters  ;  Barty  con- 
teut  with  simply  doing  his  duty,  aud 
not  aiming  at  brilliancy  or  distinction, 
was  a  new  thing. 

Those,  however,  who  went  to  see 
young  Allertou  in  his  novel  sphere  — 
he  was  at  a  remote  station,  far  away 
from  any  city  or  town,  but  still  he  did 
occasionally  have  a  visitor —  those,  we 
say,  who  now  and  then  looked  him  up, 
and  partook  of  his  hospitality,  were 
wonderfully  charmed  with  their  host, 
and  he  made  more  fricuds  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  He  had  not  been 
particularly  popular  iu  boyhood  ;  he 
had  been  too  self -engrossed  ;  too  keen 
on  pressing  forward  and  upward  ;  too 
certain  that  all  which  was  worth  the 
winning  in  life  was  to  be  had,  provided 
fame  and  fortune  were  won. 

But  oue  and  all  went  away  from  the 
solitary  little  station  thinking  what  a 
good  fellow  Barty  Allerton  was  !  How 
awfully  kind,  and  friendly,  and  uuaa- 
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suming  !  How  anxious  to  make  things 
pleasant !  It  was  rather  rough  on  him 
surely  to  be  planted  down  in  such  a 
"  beastly  hole  !  " 

Yet  no  one  ever  heard  a  complaint 
of  the  44  beastly  hole."  Only  after  a 
light-hearted  traveller  had  departed, 
and  Barty  had  seen  him  off,  and 
walched  him  riding  briskly  back  to 
happier  hunting-grounds,  he  would 
sometimes  turn  round  with  a  sigh,  and 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  day  when 
he  saw  his  name  posted  up  44  First"  on 
the  walls  of  Burlington  House. 

Five,  six,  seven  years  passed. 

A  frieud  arrived  one  day  unexpect- 
edly at  the  station.  He  had  been  there 
not  very  long  before,  and  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  Barty,  and  Barty  to  him  ; 
wherefore  the  solitary  resident  re- 
joiced, made  a  little  feast,  brightened 
up  his  spirits  which  were  at  a  low  ebb 
at  the  moment,  and  asked  for  English 
news. 

4*  I  can  tell  you  one  piece  of  English 
news,"  observed  his  friend,  looking 
somewhat  keenly  at  him,  "  that  will 
put  a  little  color  into  those  thin  cheeks 
of  yours,  or  I  am  mistaken.  I  think 
I'll  keep  it  till  after  dinner.  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  You 
don't  look  half  as  fit  as  when  I  was 
here  before  — and  you  were  nothing  to 
boast  of  then." 

"Oh  — I  — I  suppose  I  have  run 
down  a  bit,"  said  Barty  quietly.  44  It's 
the  hot  weather.  And  I  have  been 
seedy.  I  shall  be  all  right  again  by 
and  by." 

44  You  won't,  if  you  stop  here  much 
louger,"  said  his  friend  abruptly. 

A  faiut  smile  ou  Barty 's  part ;  he 
had  got  to  stop  ;  what  was  the  use  of 
saying  more  ? 

u  You  don't  ask  for  my  news,"  pur- 
sued the  speaker.  M I  must  give  it 
without  demand,  then.  Look  here, 
wheu  I  was  here  last  you  told  me  about 
—  some  one,  you  know." 

Barty  nodded.  He  had.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  great  and  sore  hunger  for  sym- 
pathy he  had  let  his  secret  be  drawn 
from  him. 

"  It's  about  her,"  said  his  friend, 
turning  round  to  secure  a  fresh  atti- 


tude, and  also  to  face  another  quarter 

—  not  that  in  which  his  companion  sat. 
"  I  am  a  great  chum  of  a  chum  of  here 

—  fact  is,  I'm  going  to  be  married  to  a 
girl  you  never  heard  of,  but  who  is  the 
bosom  friend  of  Lady  Evelyn  Sauterne. 
What  do  you  think  this  girl  of  mine 
said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She  said, 
Go  and  fetch  Barty  Allerton  home. 
Tell  him  to  pack  up  his  traps  and 
tramp  for  England.    D'ye  take  me?" 

"  N  —  no,"  faintly. 

41  No  ?  I'll  put  it  plainer  then.  The 
Allertons  at  home  can't  make  anything 
of  that  job  you  wot  of.  Evelyn  Sau- 
terne is  her  own  mistress  now,  and  can 
do  as  she  pleases,  and  marry  whom  she 
chooses  ;  and  she  won't  have  Reggie 
at  any  price  ;  says  he's  a  drivelling 
idiot— or  as  good  as  says  it.  Says 
there's  only  oue  man  of  the  Allerton 
family  she  —  well  you  can  guess  the 
rest.  You  know  pretty  much  who  the 
4  one  mau '  is  ;  and  you  can  divine 

what  that  man  had    better  do   

Eh  ?  "  looking  round.  44  Eh  f  Oh,  I 
say !  Poor  fellow  !  This  comes  of 
living  alone,  you  know.  I  told  you 
you  had  better  go  home.  And  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  I  am  come  to  take 
you.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  out  of 
my  sight  till  I  see  you  on  the  shores  of 
Old  England.  Couldn't  face  Muriel  if 
I  did.  She  gave  me  the  tip,  and  I  tell 
you  she  got  it  straight  from  headquar- 
ters. My  orders  were  to  find  you  out, 
and  if  you  were  still  of  the  same  miud 
in  regard  to  Lady  Evelyn  as  when  you 
came  out  —  and  of  course  I  knew  you 
were,  for  hadn't  you  told  me  ?  —  I  was 
to  take  you  by  the  shoulder  and  say, 
4  Right  about  face  ;  home  by  the  next 
steamer  ! '  So  now,  old  chap,  pull 
yourself  together  ;  do  —  there's  a  good 
chap  !  And  if  we  haven't  two  wed- 
dings this  spring  " 

And  they  had. 

And  Barty  began  to  grow  young 
again  ;  and  his  life  was  once  more  all 
flooded  with  sunshine  ;  but  in  the 
depths  of  his  humble,  happy  heart  he 
never  grudged  the  experience  which  he 
was  wont  to  think  had  taught  him  all 
he  ever  knew. 

L.  B.  Walfoed. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
VALLEY  OF  THE  VEZERE. 

I  pass  from  oue  valley  to  another  in 
this  sunny  P^rigord —  land  of  memory- 
haunted  ruins,  captivating  romance, 
and  still  more  captivating  truffles  ;  but 
wherever  I  wander  I  have  the  rocks 
near  me,  flashing  their  entire  naked- 
ness under  the  blue  sky,  or  drawing 
about  their  flanks  a  draping  of  foliage, 
which  is  light  or  sombre  as  the  leaves 
of  oak  or  ilex,  box  or  hazel,  juniper  or 
sumach,  may  dwell  upon  the  note  that 
rules  both  color  and  feeling. 

I  am  now  at  Les  Eyzies,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vezere  ;  a  paradise  of  excep- 
tional richness  to  the  scientific  bone 
and  flint  grubber  on  account  of  the 
very  marked  predilection  shown  for  it 
by  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  polished 
and  unpolished.  It  is  about  five  in  the 
morning,  and  the  woods  along  the  cliffs 
are  just  beginning  to  catch  the  pale  fire 
of  the  rising  sun.  Just  outside  my 
open  window  are  about  twenty  chick- 
ens in  the  charge  of  two  mother  hens, 
and  as  they  have  not  been  long  awake 
they  do  their  utmost  to  make  a  noise  in 
the  world  like  other  creatures  that  are 
empty.  As  soon  as  the  neighbor's 
door  is  open  they  enter  in  a  body,  and 
inarch  towards  the  kitchen.  A  female 
voice  is  heard  to  address  something 
sharply  to  them  in  patois  ;  there  is  a 
scuffle  in  the  passage,  and  all  the  chick- 
ens scream  together  as  they  rush  be- 
fore the  broom  into  the  road.  This  is 
how  the  village  day  opens. 

I  am  waiting  for  a  man  who  has  un- 
dertaken to  show  me  some  caverns  in 
the  neighboring  rocks.  Meanwhile, 
another  comes  along  and  makes  myste- 
rious signs  to  me  from  the  road.  He 
is  barefoot  and  ragged,  and  does  not 
look  as  if  he  had  a  taste  for  regular 
work,  but  rather  as  if  he  belonged  to 
the  somewhat  numerous  class  who  live 
by  expedients  and  have  representatives 
in  all  ranks  of  society.  He  has  a  small 
sack  in  his  hand,  to  which  he  points 
while  he  addresses  me  in  patois.  I  tell 
him  to  come  in.  The  sack  contains 
crayfish,  and  uow  I  know  the  reason  of 
his  mysterious  air,  for  all  fishing  is  pro- 
hibited at  this  time,  and  he  is  running 
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the  gauntlet  of  the  garde-p&che,  who 
lives  close  by.  The  poor  ragamuffin 
has  been  out  all  night,  wading  in  the 
streams,  and  his  wife,  who  looks,  if 
possible,  more  eager  aud  hungry  than 
himself,  is  waiting  near,  keeping  watch. 
He  offers  his  crayfish  for  three  sous  the 
dozen,  aud  I  buy  them  of  him  without 
feeling  that  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
spawning  season  which  I  know  I  ought 
to  have.  Hut  I  have  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  bad  example.  There  was  a 
procureur  de  la  re'publique  not  far 
from  here  the  other  day,  and  the  first 
thing  he  asked  for  at  the  hotel  was 
fish. 

Presently  the  other  man  —  the  one  I 
am  waiting  for  —  shows  himself.  He 
is  a  lean  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  with 
a  white  moustache,  kept  short  and  stiff 
like  a  nail-brush.  He  is  still  active,  aud 
if  he  has  any  disease  he  is  in  happy 
ignorance  of  it ;  nevertheless,  he  con- 
fides to  me  that  it  is  in  the  legs  that  he 
begins  to  feel  his  seventy-two  years. 
His  face  has  a  very  startling  appear- 
ance. It  is  so  scratched  and  torn  that 
it  makes  me  think  of  the  man  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  who  jumped  int^o  the 
quickset-hedge  ;  and  as  it  turns  out, 
this  one  was  just  sueh  another,  only 
his  movement  was  involuntary.  He 
tells  me  how  he  came  to  be  so  disfig- 
ured. He  was  coming  home  with  some 
cronies,  at  a  late  hour,  from  one  of 
those  Friendly  Society  meetings  which 
in  France,  as  in  England,  move  the 
bottle  as  well  as  the  soul,  when,  owing 
to  an  irregularity  of  the  road  for  which 
he  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  he  took  an 
unintentional  dive  down  a  very  steep 
bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
dense  forest  of  brambles.  As  he  was 
quite  unable  to  extricate  himself,  his 
companions,  after  a  consultation,  de- 
cided to  haul  him  up  by  the  legs  ;  and 
it  was  to  this  manner  of  being  rescued 
that  he  attributed  most  of  the  damage 
done  to  his  ears. 

We  passed  under  the  ruined  castle 
of  Les  Eyzies,  which  was  never  very 
large,  because  the  shelf  of  rock  on 
which  it  was  built  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted of  this  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
very  conveniently  situated  for  the  ra- 
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paeious  noble  who,  according  to  the 
tradition,  at  one  time  lived  there 
and  tormented  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  region.  Architecturally 
the  ruin  is  unimportant  ;  but  it  is  very 
picturesque,  with  the  overlcauing  rock 
.above,  and  the  clustered  roofs  below. 
The  village  is  continued  up  the  marshy 
valley  of  the  Beiinc,  which  here  joins 
that  of  the  Vezerc.  In  the  face  of 
the  overleaning  rocks  are  orifices  that 
strike  the  attention  at  once  by  their 
shape,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
natural  caverns.  They  have  been  all 
fashioned  like  common  doors  or  win- 
dows on  the  rectangular  principle, 
which  proves  that  they  are  the  artificial 
openings  of  human  dwellings.  The 
men  who  made  their  homes  in  the  side 
of  the  precipice,  and  who  cut  the  rock 
to  suit  their  needs,  must  have  let  them- 
selves down  from  the  lop  by  means  of 
a  rope.  To  wluitage  these  Troglodytes 
belonged,  nobody  knows,  but  it  is  not 
doubled  that  they  came  after  the  flint- 
working  savages,  whose  implements 
are  found  in  the  natural  caverns  and 
shelters  near  the  ground. 

We  continued  up  the  valley  of  the 
Beiine.  The  banks  under  the  rocks 
were  starred  with  primroses,  and  from 
the  rocks  themselves  there  hung  with 
cotoueaster  the  large  and  graceful  white 
blossoms  of  thai  limestone-loving  shrub 
the  amelanchier.  In  the  centre  of  the 
valley  stretched  the  marsh,  flaming 
gold  with  flags  aud  caltha,  and  dotted 
with  white  valerian.  The  green  frogs 
leaped  into  the  pools  and  runnels,  bury- 
ing themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  shock 
of  a  footstep  ;  but  the  tadpoles  sported 
recklessly  in  the  sunny  water,  for  as 
yet  their  legs  as  well  as  their  troubles 
were  to  come.  I  confess  that  this  long 
morass  by  the  sparkling  Beiine,  fre- 
quented by  the  heron,  the  snipe,  the 
water-hen,  and  other  creatures  that  seek 
the  solitude,  interested  me  more  than 
the  caverns  which  1  had  set  out  to  see. 
I  nevertheless  followed  the  old  man 
into  them,  and  tried  to  admire  all  that 
he  showed  me  ;  but  there  was  not  a 
stalactite  six  inches  long  the  end  of 
which  had  not  been  knocked  off  with  a 
stick  or  stone.    The  anger  that  one 
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feels  at  such  mutilation  of  the  water's 
beautiful  work  destroys  the  pleasure 
that  one  would  otherwise  derive  from 
these  caves  in  the  limestone. 

A  visit,  however,  to  the  now  cele- 
brated cavern  known  as  the  Grotte  de 
Granville  repaid  me  for  the  trouble  of 
reaching  it.  It  lies  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Les  Eyzies,  in  the  midst  of 
very  wild  and  barren  country.  From 
any  one  of  the  heights  the  landscape 
on  every  side  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 
hills  covered  with  dark  forest  and  sep- 
arated by  narrow  valleys.  Here  and 
there  the  white  rock  stands  out  from 
the  enveloping  woods  of  oak,  ilex,  and 
chestnut,  or  the  arid  slope  shows  its 
waste  of  stones,  whose  nakedness  the 
dry  lavender  vainly  tries  to  cover  with 
a  light  mantle  of  blue-grey  tufts.  It  is 
these  sterile  places  which  yield  the 
best  truffles  of  Pdrigord.  One  has  to 
climb  or  descend  a  steep  wooded  hill  to 
reach  the  cavern,  for  the  entrance  is 
on  the  side  of  il.  The  mitayer  acts  as 
guide,  and  his  services  are  indispen- 
sable, for  there  are  few  subterranean 
labyrinths  so  extensive  and  so  puzzling 
as  this. 

Although  the  principal  gallery  is 
barely  a  mile  iu  length,  there  are  so 
many  ramifications  that  one  may  walk 
for  hours  without  making  a  complete 
exploration  of  the  dtedalian  corridors, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  guide.  With 
sufficient  string  to  lay  down  and  candles 
to  light  him,  a  stranger  might  enter 
these  depths  alone  and  come  to  no 
harm,  but  if  he  despised  the  string  and 
trusted  to  his  memory  he  would  soon 
have  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  re- 
mained on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where,  if  he  lost  himself,  there  would 
be  fellow -creatures  to  help  him.  Now 
with  the  sticky  and  tenacious  clay  try- 
ing to  pull  off  his  boots  at  every  step, 
now  walking  like  a  monkey  on  hands 
and  feet  to  keep  his  head  from  contact 
with  the  rock,  he  would  grow  weary 
after  an  hour  or  so  and  begin  to  wish 
to  go  home,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
hotel  ;  but  the  more  his  desire  to  see 
daylight  again  took  shape  and  clearness, 
the  more  bewildered  he  would  become, 
and  farther  and  farther  he  would  prob- 
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ably  wander  from  the  small  opening  in 
the  side  of  the  kill.  Thus  he  might  at 
length  hear  the  moan  of  water,  and  if 
it  did  not  scare  him  he  would  see  by 
tke  glimmer  of  his  solitary  candle  the 
gleam  of  a  stream  rushing  madly  along, 
then  plunging  deeper  into  the  earth,  to 
reappear  nobody  knows  where.  This 
cavern  offers  little  of  the  beauty  of 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  ;  but  the  roof 
in  many  places  has  a  very  curious  and 
fantastic  appearance  derived  from  lay- 
ers of  flints  embedded  in  the  solid 
limestone  and  exposed  to  view  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  rock  or  the  wash- 
ing action  of  water.  They  can  be  best 
likened  to  the  gnarled  and  brown  roots 
of  old  trees,  but  they  take  all  manner 
of  fanciful  forms. 

The  little  house  in  which  I  am  living 
stands  almost  on  the  spot  where  some 
particularly  precious  skeletons,  attrib- 
uted to  prehistoric  men  and  women, 
were  dug  up  about  twenty  years  ngo, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Christy  was  here 
busily  disturbing  the  soil  that  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  unmoved  for  ages. 
The  over-leaning  rock,  which  is  sep- 
arated from  my  temporary  home  only 
by  a  few  yards,  probably  afforded  shel- 
ter to  generations  of  those  degraded 
human  beings  from  whom  the  anthro- 
pologist who  puts  no  bridle  on  his  hobby- 
horse is  pleased  to  claim  descent.  Near 
the  base  is  one  of  those  symmetrically 
scooped-out  hollows  which  are  such  a 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  formation 
here,  and  which  suggest  to  the  irrev- 
erent that  a  cheese-taster  of  prehistoric 
dimensions  must  have  becu  brought  to 
bear  upon  tke  rocks  when  their  con- 
sistency was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
fresh  gruyere.  According  to  one  theory 
they  were  washed  out  by  the  sea,  that 
retired  from  the  interior  of  Aquitaine 
lon<*  before  the  interesting  savages 
who  made  arrow-heads  and  skin-scrapers 
out  of  flints,  and  needles  out  of  bone, 
came  to  this  valley  and  worked  for  M. 
Lartet  and  Mr.  Christy.  Others  say 
that  the  sea  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fashioning  of  these  hollows,  but 
that  they  were  made  by  the  breaking 
and  crumbling  away  of  the  more  fri- 
able parts  of  the  limestone  under  the 


action  of  air,  frost,  and  water.  While 
members  of  learned  societies  discuss 
such  questions  with  upturned  noses,  a 
rock  above  them  will  sometimes  be 
unable  to  keep  its  own  countenance, 
but,  simulating  without  flattery  one  of 
the  human  visages  below,  will  wear  an 
expression  of  humor  liendish  enough 
to  startle  the  least  superstitious  of 
men. 

Upon  the  lower  part  of  my  rock  is 
hanging  the  wild  rose  in  flower,  and 
above  it  is  a  patch  of  grass  that  is 
already  brown,  although  we  are  in  the 
first  week  of  May  ;  then  upon  a  higher 
grass-grown  steep  is  a  solitary  ilex, 
looking  more  worthy  of  a  classic  repu- 
tation than  many  others  of  its  race. 
Its  trunk  appears  to  rise  above  the 
uppermost  ridge  of  bare  rock,  and  the 
outspread  branches  with  the  sombre 
yet  glittering  foliage  are  marked  against 
the  sky  that  is  blue  like  the  bluebell, 
as  motionless  as  if  they  had  been  fixed 
there  by  heat,  like  a  painted  tree  on 
porcelain. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  is  a 
small  balcony  that  looks  upon  the  road, 
the  peaceful  valley,  and  the  darkly 
wooded  cliffs  just  beyond  the  Vdzere. 
During  the  brief  twilight —  the  twilight 
of  the  South,  that  lays  suddenly  and 
almost  without  warning  a  rosy  kiss 
upou  the  river  and  the  reedy  pool  —  I 
sometimes  watch  from  the  balcony  the 
barefooted  children  of  the  neighbors 
playing  upon  the  white  road.  Poor 
village  children  !  As  soon  as  a  wan- 
derer gets  to  know  them,  he  leaves 
them  never  to  see  them  again.  Living 
in  a  great  city  is  apt  to  dull  the  sensi- 
bility, and  to  close  men  up  in  them- 
selves. In  a  village  you  become 
forcibly  interested  in  surrounding  hu- 
manity, and  enter  into  the  lives  and 
feelings  of  others.  A  young  woman 
died  yesterday  in  child-birth  and  was 
buried  to-day.  Everybody  felt  as  if  the 
awful  shadow  that  descended  upon  the 
lonely  house  across  the  river  had  passed 
close  to  him  and  her  and  left  a  chill  in 
the  heart.  When  the  uncovered  wagon 
bearing  the  deal  coffin  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  and  having  at  the  head  an  up- 
right cross  of  flowers  and  leaves  that 
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shook  anil  swayed  with  Iho  jolting  of 
this  rustic  hearse,  moved  towards  the 
church,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation followed.  Only  the  day  before 
another  woman  was  carried  along  the 
same  white  road  towards  the  little  cem- 
etery, hut  the  coffin  then  was  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  four  persons  of 
her  own  sex.  Now  and  again  fatigue 
brought  the  bearers  to  a  standstill  ; 
then  they  would  change  shoulders  by 
changing  places.  And  the  white  coffin 
moving  up  and  down  as  a  waif  on  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  passed  on  towards 
the  glowing  west,  where  presently  the 
purple-tinted  wings  of  evening  covered 

it. 

Hut  the  peasants  are  not  sentimen- 
talists ;  far  from  it.  Always  practical, 
they  arc  very  quick  to  perceive  the 
futility  of  nursing  grief,  and  especially 
the  unreasonableness  of  wishing  people 
back  in  the  world  who  were  no  longer 
able  to  do  their  share  of  its  work.  A 
young  man  came  into  the  village  with  a 
donkey  and  cart  to  fetch  a  coffin  for  his 
father  who  had  just  died. 

ihApt  !  I  dare  say  he  was  old,"'  was 
the  reflection  of  our  servant  —  a  Quer- 
cy noise.  If  it  had  been  the  old  father 
who  had  come  to  fetch  a  coffin  for  the 
young  man,  she  would  have  found 
something  more  sympathetic  to  say 
than  that. 

Sometimes  at  sunset  I  climb  the 
rugged  hill  behind  the  house.  Then 
the  stony  soil  no  longer  dazzles  by  its 
white  glitter,  but  takes  a  soft  tint  of 
orange,  or  rose,  or  lilac,  according  to 
the  stain  of  the  sky,  and  there  is  no 
light  in  the  rocky  South  that  so  ten- 
derly touches  the  soul  as  this.  Here 
the  spurge  drinks  of  the  wine  of  heaveu 
with  golden  lips  wide  open  ;  but  the 
hellebore,  which  has  already  lost  all 
its  vernal  greenness,  and  is  parched  by 
the  drought,  ripens  its  drooping  seeds 
sullenly  on  the  shadowy  side  of  the 
jutting  crag,  and  seems  to  hate  the  sun. 
Higher  and  yet  far  below  the  plateau 
is  a  little  field  where  the  lately  cut 
grass  has  been  thrown  into  mounds. 
Here  the  light  seems  to  gain  a  deeper 
feeling,  and  the  small  vineyard  by  the 
side  holds  it  too.    It  is  one  of  the  very 
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few  old  vineyards  which,  after  being 
strickeu  nearly  unto  death  by  the 
phylloxera,  have  revived,  and  by  some 
unknown  virtue  have  recovered  the  sap 
and  spirit  of  life.  The  ancient  stocks 
gnarled  and  knotted,  aud  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  together  with  the  fresh 
green  leaves  and  the  hanging  bunches 
of  buds  that  promise  wine,  wear  a  color 
that  cannot  be  rightly  named— a  trans- 
parent, subtle,  vaporous  tint  of  golden 
pink  or  purple,  which  is  the  gift  of  this 
warm  and  wonderful  light.  A  cricket 
that  has  climbed  up  one  of  the  tender 
shoots,  strikes  a  low  note,  which  is  like 
the  drowsy  chirrup  of  a  roosting  bird. 
It  is  the  first  touch  of  a  fiddler  in  the 
night's  orchestra,  and  will  soon  be 
taken  up  by  thousands  of  other  crick- 
ets, bell-tinkling  toads,  and  creaking 
frogs  in  the  valley,  and  the  solitary  owl 
that  hoots  from  the  hills.  Helow,  how 
the  river  seems  to  sleep  under  the 
dusky  wings  of  gathering  dreams  where 
the  white  bridge  spans  it  !  Beyond, 
where  the  blue-green  sky  is  cut  by  a 
broken  line  of  hill  and  tree,  the  rocks 
become  animated  in  the  clear  obscure, 
and  the  apparently  dead  matter,  rous- 
ing from  its  apathy,  takes  awful  forms 
and  expressions  of  life. 

My  small  boat  had  been  lying  on  the 
Vezere  several  days  doing  nothing 
when  I  decided  upon  a  little  water- 
faring  as  far  as  Le  Moustier.  This  boat 
had  no  pretensions  to  beauty.  It  had 
been  knocked  together  with  a  few  deal 
boards,  and  it  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  flat  bottom,  for  a  boat  with  a 
keel  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for 
travelling  long  distances  on  rivers 
where,  if  you  cannot  float  iu  four 
inches  of  water,  you  must  hold  your- 
self in  constant  readiness  to  get  out  and 
drag  or  push  your  craft  over  the  stones. 
This  exercise  is  very  amusing  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  but  the  fun  grows  feeble 
as  time  goes  on.  My  boat  was  not 
made  to  be  rowed,  but  to  be  paddled, 
either  with  the  short,  single-bladed 
paddle  which  is  used  by  the  fishermen 
of  the  Dordogne,  aud  which  they  call  a 
"  shovel,"  or  by  the  oue  that  is  dipped 
on  both  sides  of  the  canoe  alternately. 
I  There  being  rapids  about  every  half 
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mile  od  the  Ve'zere,  and  the  current  in 
places  being  very  strong,  I  realized  that 
no  paddler  would  be  able  to  get  up  the 
stream  without  help,  and  so  I  induced 
my  landlord  to  accompany  me  and  to 
bring  a  pole.  He  was  a  good-tempered 
man,  somewhat  adventurous,  with 
plenty  of  information,  and  a  full-fla- 
vored local  accent  that  often  gave  to 
what  he  said  a  point  of  humour  that 
was  not  intended.  The  voyage,  there- 
fore, commenced  under  circumstances 
that  promised  nothing  but  pleasant- 
ness. It  was  a  perfectly  beautiful  May 
afternoon,  with  a  fresh  north  breeze 
blowing  that  tempered  the  ardor  of  the 
sun. 

The  water  changed  like  the  moods  of 
a  child  who  has  only  to  choose  the  form 
and  manner  of  his  pleasure.  Now  it 
pictured  in  its  large  eye,  whose  depth 
seemed  to  meet  eternity,  the  lights  and 
forms  and  colors  of  the  sky,  the  rocks, 
and  the  trees  ;  now  it  leapt  from  the 
shaded  quietude  and,  splitting  into  two 
or  more  currents,  separated  by  willowy 
islets  or  banks  of  pebbles,  rushed  with 
an  eager  aud  joyous  cry  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  ;  then  it  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  moved  dreamily  on  again. 
Where  the  water  was  shallow  was  many 
a  broad  patch  of  blooming  rauunculus  ; 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  fairies  had 
been  holding  a  great  battle  of  white 
flowers  upon  the  river.  We  glided  by 
the  side  of  meadows  where  all  the 
waving  grass  was  full  of  sunshine.  On 
the  bank  stood  purple  torches  of 
dame's  violet,  and  the  dog-rose  climb- 
ing upon  the  guelder  rose  was  pictured 
with  it  in  the  water.  On  the  opposite 
bank  stood  the  great  rocks  which  have 
caused  this  part  of  the  river  to  be 
called  the  Gorge  of  Hell.  Here,  too, 
human  beings  in  perpetual  terror  of 
their  own  kind  cut  themselves  holes  in 
the  face  of  the  precipice  and  lived 
where  now  the  jackdaw,  the  hawk,  the 
owl,  and  the  bat  are  the  only  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  Middle  Ages  the  English 
companies  turned  the  side  of  the  preci- 
pice into  a  stronghold  which  was  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  district.  The 
rock  shows  some  curious  traces  of  their 


Having  passed  the  first  rapids  easily, 
we  talked,  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  —  cockchafers  1  My  companion 
had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
strange  doings  of  a  party  of  gypsy 
children  whom  he  had  lately  passed 
on  the  highroad.  One  of  them  had  > 
climbed  up  a  tree,  the  foliage  of  which 
had  attracted  a  multitude  of  cockchaf- 
ers, and  he  was  shaking  down  the 
insects  for  the  others  to  collect.  But  it 
was  not  this  that  made  the  teller  of  the 
story  stop  and  gaze  with  astonishment ; 
it  was  the  use  to  which  the  cockchafers 
were  put.  As  they  were  picked  up 
they  were  crammed  into  the  children's 
mouths  and  devoured,  legs,  wings,  and 
all.  At  first  he  thought  the  small 
gypsies  were  feasting  on  cherries.  He 
declared  that  the  sight  disgusted  him, 
and  spoilt  his  appetite  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  In  this  I  thought  his  stomach 
somewhat  inconsistent,  for  I  knew  of  a 
little  weakness  that  he  had  for  raw 
snails,  which,  to  my  mind,  are  scarcely 
less  revolting  as  food  than  live  cock- 
chafers. He  would  take  advantage  of  a 
rainy  day  or  a  shower  to  catch  his 
favorite  prey  upon  his  fruit-trees  and 
cabbages.  Having  relieved  them  of 
their  shells  aud  given  them  a  rinse  in 
some  water,  he  would  swallow  them 
as  people  eat  oysters.  He  had  a  Arm 
belief  in  their  invaluable  mediciual  ac- 
tion upon  the  throat  and  lungs.  His 
brother,  he  said,  would  have  died  at 
twenty-three  instead  of  at  fifty-three 
had  it  not  been  for  snails.  I  have  met 
many  others  in  France  with  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  admirable  disposi- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  the  Creator's 
bounty.  That  any  of  them  should 
criticise  gypsies  for  eating  cockchafers 
shows  what  creatures  of  prejudice  we 
all  are. 

After  passing  the  Nine  Brothers  — ii 
name  given  to  nine  rocks  of  rounded 
outline  standing  by  the  water  like 
towers  of  a  fortress  built  by  demigods 
—  we  had  our  worst  fight  with  the 
rapids,  and  were  nearly  beaten.  It 
was  the  last  push  of  the  pole  from 
the  man  behind  me  when  he  had  no 
more  breath  in  his  body  that  saved  us 
from  being  whirled  round  and  carried 
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back.  Before  one  gets  used  to  it,  the 
sensation  of  struggling  up  a  river 
where  it  descends  a  rocky  chauuel  at  a 
rather  steep  gradient  is  a  little  bewil- 
dering. The  flash  of  the  water  dazzles, 
and  its  rapid  movement  makes  one 
giddy.  There  is  no  excitement,  how- 
ever, so  exhilarating  as  that  which 
comes  of  a  hard  battle  with  one  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  especially  when  ua- 
.  ture  does  not  get  the  best  of  it.  This 
tug-of-war  over,  we  were  going  along 
smoothly  upou  rather  deep  water  when 
1  heard  a  splash  behind  me,  and  on 
looking  rouud  saw  my  companiou  in  a 
position  that  did  not  afford  him  much 
opportunity  for  gesticulation.  He  was 
up  to  his  middle  in  the  water,  but 
hitched  ou  to  the  side  of  the  boat  with 
his  heels  and  bauds.  He  had  given  a 
vigorous  push  with  his  pole  upon  a 
stone  that  rolled,  and  he  rolled  too. 
Now  the  boat  being  very  light  and  nar- 
row, an  effort  ou  his  part  to  return  to 
his  former  position  would  have  tilled  it 
with  water ;  so  he  remained  still  while 
1,  bringing  my  weight  to  bear  on  the 
other  side,  managed  to  haul  him  up  by 
the  arms.  After  this  experience  he 
was  restless  and  apparently  uncomfort- 
able, and  we  had  not  gone  much  far- 
ther before  he  expressed  a  wish  to  land 
on  the  edge  of  a  field.  Here  he  took 
off  the  garments  which  he  now  felt 
were  superfluous,  vigorously  wrung  the 
water  out  of  them,  aud  spread  them  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  I  left  him  there  fight- 
ing with  the  flies,  whose  curiosity  and 
enterprise  were  naturally  excited  by 
such  rare  good  luck,  and  went  to 
dream  a  while  in  the  shadow  of  the 
rock  on  the  very  edge  of  which  are  the 
ramparts  of  the  ruined  castle  of  La 
Madeleine.  This  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque bit  of  the  valley  of  the  Ve"zere  ; 
but  to  feel  all  the  romance  of  it,  and  all 
the  poetry  of  a  perfect  union  of  rocks 
ami  ruin,  trees  and  water,  one  must 
glide  upon  the  river  that  here  is  deep 
and  calm,  and  is  full  of  that  mystery 
of  infinitely  intermingled  shadow  aud 
reflection  which  is  the  hope  and  the 
despair  of  the  landscape  painter.  Now 
in  this  mouth  of  May  the  shrubs  that 
eluug  to  the  furrowed  face  of  the  white 
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rock  were  freshly  green,  and  the  low 
plaint  of  the  nightingale  aud  the  joc- 
und cry  of  the  more  distant  cuckoo 
broke  the  sameness  of  the  great  chorus 
of  grasshoppers  iu  the  sunny  mead- 
ows. 

When  I  returned  to  my  companion, 
I  found  that  he  was  clothed  again,  but 
not  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind.  He 
accompanied  me  as  far  as  Tursac,  and 
then  started  off  home  on  foot.  He  had 
had  enough  of  the  river.  There  was 
still  sufficient  daylight  for  me  to  con- 
tinue the  voyage  to  Le  Moustier,  but 
apart  from  the  fact  that  I  could  not  get 
up  the  rapids  alone,  I  was  quite  willing 
to  pass  the  night  at  Tursac.  Having 
chained  the  boat  to  a  willow,  I  walked 
through  the  meadows  towards  a  group 
of  houses,  iu  the  midst  of  which  stood 
a  church,  easily  distinguished  by  its 
walls  and  tower.  When  I  had  ar- 
ranged matters  for  the  night,  I  passed 
through  the  doorway  of  this  little 
church,  under  whose  vault  the  same 
human  story  that  begius  with  the  chris- 
tening, receives  a  new  impetus  from 
marriage,  aud  is  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  funeral,  had  been  repeated  by  so 
many  sons  after  their  fathers.  The  air 
was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  roses 
from  the  Lady  Chapel,  where  a  little 
lamp  gleamed  on  the  ground  beside  the 
altar.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the 
roses  and  leaves  began  to  brighten  with 
the  shine  of  the  lamp,  like  a  garden 
corner  in  the  early  moonlight. 

At  the  inn  I  met  one  of  those  com- 
mercial travellers  who  work  about  in 
the  rural  districts  of  France,  driving 
from  village  to  village  with  their  sam- 
ples, fiercely  competing  for  the  favors 
of  the  rustic  shopkeeper,  doing  their 
utmost  to  get  before  one  another,  and 
be  the  first  bee  that  sucks  the  flower, 
taking  advantage  of  one  another's  er- 
rors and  accidents,  but  always  good 
friends  and  excellent  table  companions 
when  they  meet.  I  learnt  that  my 
new  acquaintance  was  "  in  the  dra- 
pery." We  were  comparing  notes  of 
our  experience  in  the  rough  country 
of  the  Correze,  when  he,  as  he  rolled 
up  another  cigarette,  said  :  — 

44  I  had  learnt  to  put  up  with  a  good 
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deal  in  the  Correze,  but  oue  day  I  had 
a  surprise  which  was  too  much  for  rae. 
I  had  dined  at  one  of  those  auberges 
that  you  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
then  asked  for  some  coffee.  It  was  an 
old  man  who  made  it,  and  he  strained 
it  through  —  guess  what  he  strained  it 
through  ?  " 

I  guessed  it  was  something  not  very 
appropriate,  but  was  too  discreet  to 
give  it  a  name. 

"  Eh  bien  !  It  was  the  heel  of  an 
old  woollen  stocking." 

"  And  did  you  driuk  the  coffee  ?" 

•*  No.  I  said  that  I  had  changed  my 
mind." 

We  did  not  take  any  coffee  that 
evening.  We  had  soraethiug  less  likely 
to  set  the  fancy  exploring  the  secrets 
of  the  kitchen,  where  through  the  open 
doorway  we  could  see  our  old  peasant 
hostess  sealed  on  her  little  bench  in 
the  ingle  and  nodding  her  head  over 
the  dying  embers  of  her  hearth.  Her 
husband  was  induced  by  the  traveller 
to  bring  up  from  the  cherished  corner 
of  his  cellar  a  bottle  of  the  old  wine 
of  Tursac,  made  from  the  patriarchal 
vines  before  the  pestilential  insect  drew 
the  life  out  of  them.  The  hillsides 
above  the  Vezere  are  growing  green 
again  with  vineyards,  and  again  the 
juice  of  the  grape  is  begiuniug  to  now 
abundantly  ;  but  years  must  pass  be- 
fore it  will  be  worthy  of  being  put  into 
the  same  cellar  with  the  few  bottles  of 
the  old  wine  which  has  been  treasured 
up  here  and  there  by  the  grower,  but 
which  he  thinks  it  a  sacrilege  to  drink 
ou  occasions  less  solemn  than  mar- 
riages or  christenings  iu  the  family. 

"You  can  often  coax  the  old  wine 
from  them,"  said  my  knowing  compan- 
ion, u  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work." 
'4  And  what  is  the  secret  ?  " 
"Flattery;  there  is  nothing  like  it. 
Flatter  the  peasant  and  you  will  be 
almost  sure  to  move  him.  Say,  4  Ah, 
what  a  time  that  was  when  you  had 
the  old  wine  in  your  cellars  !  '  He 
will  say,  *  N"esL-ce  pas,  monsieur  !  '  and 
hrighteu  up  at  the  thought  of  it.  Then 
you  will  continue  :  '  Yes,  indeed,  that 
was  a  wine  worth  drinking.  There 
nothing  like  it  to  be  fouud  within 


fifty  kilometres.  What  a  bouquet  ! 
What  a  fine  gout  du  terroir! '  lie  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  much  more  of  this 
if  he  has  any  of  the  wine.  Unless  you 
are  pretty  sure  that  he  has  some,  it  is 
not  worth  while  talking  about  it.  Ex- 
pect him  to  disappear,  aud  to  come 
back  presently  with  a  dirty-looking 
I  bottle,  which  he  will  handle  as  tenderly 
as  if  it  were  a  new  baby." 

Those  whose  travelling  iu  France  is 
carried  out  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  guide-books  —  the  writers  of 
which  nurse  the  reader's  respectability 
with  the  fondest  care  —  will  of  course 
conclude  that  the  best  hotels  iu  the 
wine  districts  are  those  in  which  the 
best  wine  of  the  couutry  is  to  be  had. 
This  is  an  error.  The  wine  iu  the  larger 
hotels  is  almost  invariably  the  M  wine 
of  commerce  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  a  mix- 
ture of  different  sorts  more  or  less 
"doctored"  with  sulphate  of  lime,  to 
overcome  a  natural  aversion  to  travel- 
ling. The  hotel  keeper  iu  order  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  wine  merchants  —  all  mix- 
ers—  who  stop  at  his  house,  distributes 
his  custom  amongst  them.  Those  who 
;  set  value  on  a  pure  tin  du  pays  with  a 
specific  flavor  belongiug  to  the  soil 
should  look  for  it  in  the  little  out-of- 
the-way  auberge  lying  amongst  the 
vineyards.  There  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  old  stock  is  still  left,  and  if 
the  vigneron-iunkeeper  says  it  is  the 
old  wine,  the  traveller  may  confidently 
believe  him.  I  have  never  known  in 
such  cases  auy  attempt  at  deception. 

The  next  morning  I  reached  Le  Mou- 
stier.  Here  the  valley  is  broad,  but 
the  rocks,  which  are  like  the  footstools 
of  the  hills,  shut  in  the  landscape  all 
around.  These  naked,  perpendicular 
masses  of  limestone,  yellow  like  ochre 
or  as  white  as  chalk,  and  reflecting  the 
brilliance  of  the  sun,  must  have  afforded 
shelter  to  quite  a  dense  population  in 
the  days  when  man  made  his  weapons 
and  implements  from  flints,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  contemporane- 
ously with  the  reindeer.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  digging  and  searching  that 
has  goue  on  of  late  years  on  this  spot, 
the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  iu- 
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habited  caverns  and  shelters  is  still  full 
of  the  traces  of  prehistoric  man. 

Shortly  before  my  coming,  a  savant 
—  everybody  is  called  a  savant  here 
who  goes  about  like  a  chiffonnier  with  1 
his  nose  towards  the  ground — gave  a 
man  two  francs  to  be  allowed  to  dig 
for  a  few  hours  in  a  corner  of  his  gar- 
den. The  mau  was  willing  enough  to 
have  his  ground  cleared  of  stones  on 
these  terms.  The  savant  therefore  went 
to  work,  and  when  he  left  in  the  even- 
ing he  took  with  him  half  a  sackful  of 
flints  and  boues. 

In  a  side  valley  close  to  Le  Moustier 
is  a  line  of  high  vertical  or  overleaning 
rocks.    A  ledge  accessible  from  the 
ground  runs  along  the  face,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre,  and  at  the  back  of  it,  are 
numerous  hollows  in  the  calcareous 
stone,  some  natural,  and  others  partly 
scooped  out  with  the  aid  of  metal  im- 
plements whose  marks  can  still  be 
sccu.     Each  of  these  shelters  was  in- 
habited.  Holes  and  recesses  have  been 
cut  in  the  walls  to  serve  for  various 
domestic  purposes,  aud  on  the  ground 
are  traces  of  fireplaces,  reservoirs  for 
water,  etc.    The  original  inhabitants  of 
these  hollows  may  have  been  savages 
no  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than 
those  who  worked  flints,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  latest  occupiers  were  much 
more  civilized.    Hows  of  holes  roughly 
cut  in  the  limestone  show  where  the 
ends  of  beams  once  rested,  and  the 
use  of  these  timbers  was  evidently  to 
support  a  roof  that  covered  much  of 
the  ledge.    It  is  quite  certain  that  peo- 
ple lived  here  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
they  might  do  so  now  but  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  up  water.     The  se- 
curity which  the  position  afforded  could 
hardly  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
days  when  the  inhabitants  of  Guyenne 
were   separated   into  two  chief  cate- 
gories—  robbers  and  those  who  were 
continually  being  robbed.     One  must 
therefore  be  guarded  against  wild  talk 
about  prehistoric  man  in  connection 
with  these  roek  dwellings,  which  in 
many  cases  were  used  as  fortresses 
during  the  three  hundred  years'  strug- 
gle between  the  English  and  French  in 
Aquitaine. 


My  water-faring  back  to  Les  Eyzies 
was  far  easier  than  the  voyage  up- 
stream. Nevertheless,  there  was  some 
excitement  in  it,  for  when  the  rapids 
were  reached,  the  current  snatched  the 
boat,  as  it  were,  from  me,  but  carried 
me  with  it,  by  little  reefs  each  marked 
out  as  an  islet  as  white  as  snow,  by 
the  floating  flowers  of  the  water  ranun- 
culus ;  but  when  its  strength  failed,  it 
left  me  to  drift  where  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  rock  and  tree  the  water 
rested  from  its  race.  Presently  the 
rapids  were  seen  again  dancing  iu  the 
sun,  aud  the  boat,  gliding  on  to  just 
where  the  smooth  surface  curved  and 
the  current  took  its  leap  without  a  rip- 
ple, darted  forward  like  a  startled  water- 
bird.  Once  a  back  current  whirled  ray 
fragile  boat  completely  round.  Then  I 
remembered  the  good  advice  of  the 
friendly  44  Otter"  at  Beynac  with  ref- 
erence to  going  down  these  streams, 
where  the  water  has  to  be  watched  with 
some  attention  if  one  does  not  wish  to 
get  capsized :  44  Teuez-vous  toujours 
dans  le  plus  fort  du  courant." 

Again  in  calm  water,  I  recognized, 
beyond  the  still  grass  and  the  scattered 
flame  of  the  scarlet  poppies,  the  high 
walls  of  the  fortress-like  church  of 
Tayac  with  the  light  of  the  sinking 
sun  upon  them.  Then  a  little  lower 
down  at  the  ford,  which  was  my  stop- 
ping-place, a  pair  of  bullocks  were 
crossing  the  river  with  a  wagon-load  of 
hay  ;  so  that  the  picturesque,  the  idyl- 
lic, and  the  sentiment  of  peace  were 
all  blended  so  perfectly  as  to  make  me 
feel  that  the  pen  was  powerless,  and 
that  the  painter's  brush  alone  could 
save  the  scene  from  passing  away  for- 
ever. E.  Harrison  Barker. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MEDIEVAL  MEDICINE. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  is  any- 
thing except  relatively.  It  is  an  epi- 
gram pregnant  with  truth  aud  worthy 
of  being  pondered.  In  the  present 
paper  we  propose  to  consider  what  med- 
ical science  and  practice  were  iu  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
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lake  comfort  by  seeing  what  they  are 

—  relatively  —  in  the  present  year  of 
grace.  It  is  common  enough  at  the 
present  day  to  hear  sneers  at  doctors, 
more  particularly  when  the  sneercr  is 
in  no  immediate  need  of  one.  Nor  can 
their  most  devout  disciples  maintain 
that  they  are  infallible.  Perhaps  they 
never  will  be,  until  such  time  as  the 
human  race  shall,  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion, develop  a  sliding  door  beneath  the 
fifth  rib,  by  means  of  which  its  interior 
derangements  may  be  studied  with 
accuracy.  But  it  may  iu  all  truth  be 
said  that  our  physicians  aud  surgeons, 
as  compared  with  those  of  classic  and 
mediaeval  days,  are  as  gods,  knowing 
all  things. 

Nor  has  the  growth  of  their  higher 
knowledge  been  a  very  gradual  one. 
It  has  come  by  leaps  and  bounds  within 
the  last  two  centuries,  after  remaining 
stationary  for  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred years.  The  nineteenth  century 
especially  has  beeu  a  period  of  activity 
and  progress  in  the  various  branches  of 
science  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
seen  before.    The  full  light  of  liberty 

—  liberty  of  action  and  liberty  of 
thought  —  was  necessary  for  any  great 
forward  movement,  and  the  world  was 
lying  in  the  bonds  of  darkness  and 
superstition.  The  tree  of  liberty  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth,  that  has  fought 
its  upward  way  painfull)',  bowing  its 
head  often  beneath  the  blasts  of  perse- 
cution, and  often  broken  beneath  the 
foot  of  the  oppressor.  Like  Igdrasil, 
the  Tree  of  Life,  it  has  its  roots  deep 
below  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead. 
It  was  not  till  this  century  that  it  had 
attained  such  growth  as  to  burst  into 
the  blossom  which  is  everywhere  bring- 
ing forth  noble  fruit  for  the  service  of 
man.  Had  Hahnemann  and  Stephen- 
sou,  Herschel  and  Edison  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages  their  genius  would  have 
availed  mankind  nothing.  The  slow 
world  was  not  ready  for  them,  and  it 
would  have  crushed  aud  silenced  them 
as  it  did  Galileo  and  many  another 
brave  spirit  that  was  born  out  of  time. 
They  would  have  gone  under,  and 
shouts  and  hymns  would  have  cele- 


brated another  triumph  of  orthodoxy 
aud  authority.  Authority  was  the 
Juggernaut  beneath  whose  car  all  the 
best  and  boldest  spirits  were  crushed 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Religion. 

In  alinoste  al  places  of  studie  [wrote  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa]  a  damnable  custom  is 
growen,  in  that  they  binde  with  an  othe 
the  schollers  which  they  receive,  never  to 
speak  against  Aristotle,  Boetius,  Albert,  or 
any  other  of  their  Schollers  being  accompted 
a  God,  from  whom  if  a  man  differ  a  finger's 
breadth  in  thought,  immediately  they  will 
call  him  Ileretike  and  worthy  to  be  burned. 

Montaigne,  too,  adds  his  protest  to 
the  same  effect  :  — 

The  opinions  of  men  [he  says]  are  re- 
ceived, according  to  ancient  belief,  by 
authority  and  upon  trust,  as  if  it  were  reli- 
gion and  law,  and  thus  the  world  cometh  to 
be  filled  with  lyes  and  fopperies.  It  is  not 
enquired  whether  Galen  has  said  anything 
to  the  purpose,  but  whether  he  has  said  so 
and  so  ;  and  'tis  irreligion  to  question  any 
of  Aristotle's  decrees. 

The  old  Frenchman  adds  quaintly  :  — 

Whoever  should  bundle  up  a  lusty  faggot 
of  the  fooleries  of  human  wisdom  would 
produce  wonders. 

So  long  as  it  was  considered  impious 
to  pry  into  the  mysteries  that  surround 
us,  or  to  risk  making  auy  discovery 
that  might  prove  to  be  at  variance  with 
some  pre-existing  belief,  what  progress 
was  possible  in  any  direction  ?  The 
difficulties  under  which  medical  science 
labored  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  dissection  was  forbidden  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ou  the 
ground  that  it  was  impious  to  mutilate 
a  form  made  in  the  image  of  God.  We 
do  not  find  this  pious  objection  inter- 
fering with  such  mutilation  when 
effected  by  means  of  the  rack  aud  the 
wheel  and  such  other  clerical  rather 
than  medical  instruments.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  a 
famous  Spanish  doctor  was  actually 
condemued  by  the  Inquisition  to  be 
burnt  for  having  performed  a  surgical 
operation,  and  it  was  ouly  by  royal 
favor  that  he  was  permitted  instead  to 
expiate  his  crime  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died  in  pov- 
erty and  exile. 
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This  being  the  attitude  of  the  ail- 
powerful  Church  towards  medical  prog- 
ress, it  is  not  surprising  that  medical 
science  should  have  stagnated,  and 
that  Galen  and  Dioscorides  were  per- 
mitted to  lay  down  the  law  in  the  six- 
teenth century  as  they  had  done  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  state  of 
things  herefrom  resulting  by  a  work 
translated  from  the  German  in  the  year 
1561,  aud  entitled  "  A  most  excellent 
and  perfecte  honiish  apothecarye  or 
physickc  booke,  for  all  the  grcfes  and 
diseases  of  the  bodye." 

The  first  chapter  is  "  Concerning  the 
Head  and  his  partes." 

Galen  sayth,  the  head  is  divided  into 
foure  partes  :  in  the  fore  part  hath  blood 
the  dominion  ;  Colera  in  the  ryght  syde, 
Melancholy  in  the  left  syde,  and  Flegma 
beareth  rule  in  the  hindermost  part.  If  the 
head  doth  ake  so  sore  by  reason  of  a  run- 
nlnge  that  he  cannot  snofFe  bys  nose,  bath 
hys  fete  in  a  depe  tub  untill  the  knees  and 
give  him  this  medicine  .  .  .  which  riseth 
into  hys  head  and  dryeth  hys  moyst  braynes. 
Galen  sayth  He  that  hath  payue  in  the 
hindermost  part  of  hys  head,  the  same 
•  must  be  let  blood  under  the  ehynne,  spe- 
cially on  the  right  side  ;  also  were  it  good 
ofte  to  burne  the  heyre  of  a  man  before  hys 
nose.  The  braynes  are  greved  many  wayes  ; 
many  there  are  whom  the  head  whyrleth  so 
sore  that  he  thinketh  the  earth  turneth 
upsyde  doune :  Cummin  refraineth  the 
whyrling,  comforteth  the  braynes  and  mak- 
eth  them  to  growe  agayne  :  or  he  may  take 
the  braynes  of  a  bogge,  rost  the  same  upon 
a  grede  yron  and  cut  slices  thereof  and  lay 
to  the  graved  parts. 

This  doctrine  of  like  helping  like  was 
of  universal  application,  aud  in  medical 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  meet 
constantly  with  such  prescriptions  as 
these  :  — 

Take  the  right  eye  of  a  Frogg,  lap  it  in  a 
peece  of  russet  cloth  and  hang  it  about  the 
neck ;  it  cureth  the  right  eye  if  it  bee  en- 
flamed  or  bleared.  And  if  the  left  eye  be 
graved,  do  the  like  by  the  left  eye  of  the 
said  Krogg. 

Again  :  — 

The  skin  of  a  Raven's  heel  is  good  against 
the  gout,  but  the  right  heel  skin  must  be 
laid  upon  the  right  foot  if  that  be  gouty, 
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and  the  left  upon  the  left.  ...  If  you 
would  have  a  man  become  bold  or  impu- 
dent let  him  carry  about  him  the  skin  or 
eyes  of  a  Lion  or  a  Cock,  and  he  will  be 
fearless  of  his  enemies,  nay,  he  will  be  very 
terrible  unto  them.  If  You  would  have  him 
talkative,  give  him  tongues,  and  seek  out 
those  of  water  frogs  and  ducks  and  such 
creatures  notorious  for  their  continuall  noise 
making. 

On  the  same  principle  we  find  it  pre- 
scribed as  a  cure  for  the  quartane  ague 
to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliad 
under  the  patient's  head ;  a  remedy 
which  had  at  least  the  negative  merit 
of  not  being  nauseous. 

Our  homish  apothecarye  tells  us  that 

if  a  man  be  graved  wyth  the  fallinge  sick- 
nesse,  let  him  take  a  he- Wolves  harte  and 
make  it  to  ponder  and  use  it  :  but  if  it  be  a 
woman,  let  her  take  a  she  Wolves  harte. 

For  those  who  are  very  weak  aud  fee- 
ble, 

Hartes  fete,  Does  fete,  Bulles  fete,  or  any 
ruder  beastes  fete  should  ofte  be  eaten  ;  the 
same  comfort  the  sinewes.  The  elder  these 
beastes  be,  the  more  they  strengthen. 

It  is  strange  that,  of  all  these  rude 
beasts,  none  should  now  have  their 
feet  recommended,  and  that  the  youth- 
ful calf's  aloue  should  be  held  in  esti- 
mation. 

Somtyme  is  the  cause  of  the  palsye  that 
the  two  s triages  comminge  doune  from  the 
brayne  through  the  backbone  into  the  fete 
—  through  the  one  goeth  the  natural  1  hete, 
and  through  the  other  the  colde  —  that  the 
same  stringes  I  saye,  are  stopped,  either 
the  one  or  both. 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  directions 
for  providing  a  vapor  bath  in  this  sin- 
gular case,  and  adds  that  "such  a  bath 
is  good  for  them  that  will  not  gladly e 
wet  their  fete,"  of  whom,  doubtless, 
there  were  many  not  only  in  his  day 
but  in  succeeding  centuries,  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  no  point  in  Ida 
Pfeiffer's  famous  retort,  anent  the  prej- 
udice entertained  against  eating  foxes. 
The  following  advice  falls  with  comic 
effect  on  our  ears,  but  is  given  with 
quaintly  delightful  gravity  :  — 

If  a  man  have  a  sounding  or  a  piping  in 
hys  earas,  let  him  put  oyle  of  Ilempsede 
warm  into  hys  earas,  and  after  that  let  him 
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leape  upon  his  one  legge,  upon  that  side 
where  the  disease  is  ;  then  let  him  bowe 
doune  hys  eare  of  that  syde,  if  haply  any 
moysture  would  issue  out.  ...  if  a  mannis 
nose  bleede,  beat  egges  shales  to  pouder 
and  sift  them  through  a  linnen  cloth  and 
blew  them  into  hys  nose  :  if  the  shales 
were  of  egges  whereout  yonge  chickens  are 
hatched  it  were  so  much  the  better. 

For  sore  throat  a  "  drinke  of  Lyc- 
oris"  is  prescribed,  and  the  patient  is 
enjoined  to  "  hold  it  a  little  in  the 
mouth  and  wambel  it  roundabout." 
For  weak  eyes  the  patient  is  to  "  take 
the  tounge  of  a  foxe,  and  hangc  the 
same  about  his  necke,  and  so  long  it 
hangeth  there  his  sight  shall  not  wax 
feeble,  as  sayth  Pliny."  The  hanging 
of  such  amulets  round  the  neck  was 
very  frequently  prescribed,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  them  is  a  thing  curiously  well 
attested.  Elias  Ashmole  iu  his  diary 
for  1681  has  entered  the  following  :  — 

I  tooke  this  morning  a  good  dose  of 
elixir,  and  hung  three  spiders  about  my 
neck,  and  they  drove  my  ague  away.  Deo 
gratias  • 

A  baked  toad  hung  In  a  silk  bag 
about  the  neck  was  also  held  in  high 
esteem,  as  was  a  toad,  either  alive  or 
dried,  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  neck 
as  a  means  of  stopping  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose  ;  and  aga.in, 

either  frogg  or  toade,  the  nails  whereof 
have  been  clipped,  hanged  about  one  that 
is  sick  of  quartane  ague,  riddeth  away  the 
disease  for  ever,  as  sayth  Pliny. 

We  have  even  a  striking  instance  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  an  amulet  by 
a  horse,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of 
having  helped  forward  the  cure  by  the 
strength  of  his  faith  in  it. 

The  root  of  cut  Malowe  hanged  about  the 
neck  driveth  away  blemishes  of  the  eyen, 
whether  it  be  in  a  man  or  a  horse,  as  [, 
Jerome  of  Brunsweig,  have  seene  myselfe. 
I  have  myselfe  done  it  to  a  blind  horse  that 
I  bought  for  X  crounes,  and  was  sold  agayn 
of  XL  crounes  — 

a  trick  distinctly  worth  knowing. 

A  good  pouder  for  the  jaundis  is  as  fol- 
lowes  :  take  earthwormes  and  cut  them 
small,  and  braye  them  wyth  a  Htle  wyne  so 
that  he  may  swalow  It  :  driucke  the  same 
fasting. 


Worms  were  also  said  by  Paracelsus 
to  be  good  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
whitlows,  used  as  follows  :  — 

Take  a  Worm  and  winde  him,  being 
alive,  about  your  finger,  and  there  hold  him 
till  he  be  dead,  which  will  be  within  an 
hour.  The  pain  will  presently  cease,  and 
the  matter  dry  away.  I  do  not  know  a 
more  admirable  remedy. 

For  toothache  many  recipes  are 
given  :  — 

Seeth  as  many  litle  greene  frogges  sitting 
upon  trees  as  thou  canst  get,  in  water  : 
take  the  fat  flowynge  from  them,  and  when 
nede  is,  anoynt  the  teth  therwyth.  The 
graye  wormes  breathing  under  wood  or 
stones,  having  many  fete,  these  perced 
through  with  a  bodken  and  then  put  into 
the  toth,  alayeth  the  payne. 

Jerome  of  Brunsweig  gives  admirable 
advice  respecting  temperance  iu  drink- 
ing wine  :  — 

Dronkennesse  [he  says  —  and  it  might 
be  written  In  letters  of  gold]  doth  weaken 
the  wytt  and  the  memorie  so  sore  that  a 
man  kuoweth  no  more  what  he  doth  than 
an  unreasonable  beast.  ...  If  a  man  be  in 
a  hot  place,  and  much  noyse,  to  which  he 
is  not  aecostuined,  the  dry  nek  doth  swetely 
overcomme  hym  ;  but  he  that  knoweth  he 
is  graved  wyth  that  impediment,  the  same 
ought  so  muche  the  more  to  take  heede,  for 
it  maketh  feeble  every  mannis  body  and 
soule,  hys  understandynge,  witte,  and  hon- 
estie. 

In  a  chapter  headed  thus,  44  To 
knowe  whether  a  man  be  possessed 
wyth  an  evill  spirit,"  it  is  advised  to 

take  the  harte  and  liver  of  a  fysshe  called 
a  Pyck,  and  put  them  into  a  pott  wyth 
glowynge  hot  coles,  and  hold  the  same  to 
the  patient  so  that  the  smoke  may  entre 
into  hym.  If  he  Is  possessed  he  cannot 
abyde  that  smoke,  but  rageth  and  is  angry. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  possession  by 
evil  spirits  would  prove  to  be  sadly 
common  if  Ibis  test  were  widely  ap- 
plied. 

It  is  good  also  to  make  a  fyre  in  hys 
chamber  of  Juniper  wood,  and  caste  into 
the  fire  Frankincense  and  S.  John's  wort, 
for  the  evill  spirits  cannot  abyde  thys  sent, 
and  waxe  angry,  wherby  may  be  perceived 
whether  a  man  be  possessed  or  not. 

The  author  goes  on  to  describe  many 
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distinct  kinds  of  madness  proceeding 
from  various  sources,  and  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  :  — 

He  that  is  become  madde  with  sadness, 
ought  to  be  fayre  spoken,  and  manye  things 
should  be  promised  him,  and  some  be  given. 
If  it  cometh  of  Flegma,  then  are  hys 
braynes  corrupt,  and  to  suche  an  one  doth 
the  devill  gladly  accompany  :  hys  beste 
meates  were  old  hennes  or  ccokes  well 
sodden.  If  a  man  becommeth  madde  of 
colde,  it  were  good  forthwyth  to  take  a 
black  henne,  quicke,  and  open  her  upon 
the  backe  and  laye  the  same  warme  to  hys 
head,  for  the  same  doth  warm  his  heade 
and  braynes  very  well. 

If  a  niannes  wlttes  were  spred  abroad, 
and  thou  wilt  gather  agayn  the  scattered 
wittes,  then  take  a  greate  brasse  basin  and 
set  it  sldelings  to  the  wall  so  that  it  do  leane 
wholly  upon  the  wall,  and  take  a  laver  wyth 
a  cock,  full  of  water  ;  set  that  hygh  upon  a 
cupborde,  and  open  the  cock  a  litle,  so  that 
the  water  drop  by  litle  and  litle  upon  the 
basin,  and  make  a  ringinge,  and  run  out  of 
the  basin  agayne.  Into  this  chamber  lay 
the  patient  so  that  he  cannot  see  this  ;  then 
doth  he  muse  so  muche  upon  that  drop- 
pinge  and  ringinge,  what  it  may  be,  that  at 
the  "last  he  fastneth  his  wittes  and  gathereth 
them  agayne. 

These  were  all  strikingly  mild  and 
gentle  measures  towards  mad  people, 
in  an  age  when  the  most  famous  physi- 
cians prescribed  for  treatment  the  cast- 
ing of  them  into  the  sea,  or  ininiersing 
them  in  water  until  nearly  drowned. 
We  find  the  memory  of  this  practice  in 
France  perpetuated  in  the  name  given 
to  part  of  the  shore  at  Biarritz  which  is 
known  as  the  Cdte  des  Fous,  by  reason 
that  formerly  mad  people  were  brought 
there  and  held  down  while  the  Atlantic 
rollers  broke  over  them.  In  Cornwall 
it  was  the  soothing  practice  to  seat  the 
patient  on  the  brink  of  a  certain  pool, 
when  the  unsuspecting  victim  was, 

by  a  sudden  blow  on  the  breast,  tumbled 
into  the  pool,  where  be  was  tossed  up  and 
down  by  certain  strong  persons,  till,  being 
quite  debilitated,  his  fury  forsook  him. 

"  Autres  temps,  autres  moeurs,"  is  a 
truth  of  blissful  significance  to  all  those 
who  are  afflicted  in  mind  or  body. 

The  mixture  of  childish  superstition 
and  inhuman  cruelty  which  dictated 


Medicine. 

many  of  the  remedies  prescribed  is  as- 
tonishing  in  its  ingcuuity,  even  for  an 
age  when  humanity  to  animals  was  not 
so  much  as  dreamt  of.  The  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  seemed,  indeed,  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  suffering  it 
entailed  on  the  animal  whose  medicinal 
virtue  was  called  into  operation.  The 
heart  of  a  snake,  of  a  seagull,  or  an 
owl,  was  constantly  prescribed,  but  was 
to  be  torn  from  the  living  auimal.  So 
too  were  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  many 
animals,  as  also  the  44  prettie  litle 
snout "  of  a  mouse  ;  but  it  was  specially 
added  that  the  creature  thus  mutilated 
was  not  to  be  put  out  of  its  misery,  but 
was  afterwards  to  be  set  free.  Frogs 
and  toads  in  particular  were  singled  out 
for  barbarous  treatment,  and  were 
deemed  sovereign  remedies  for  many 
ailments  if  impaled  or  flayed  or  ripped 
open.  Hares  and  other  animals  be- 
came of  much  esteem  when  drowned 
in  oil  or  wine  ;  and  even  honey  was 
said  to  be  of  higher  efficacy  if  it  were 
houey  in  which  many  bees  had  been 
killed. 

Men's  hearts  being  thus  wholly  hard- 
ened to  the  sufferings  of  dumb  ani- 
mals, it  is  no  great  matter  for  surprise 
if  their  treatment  of  their  fellow-men 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  tender- 
ness or  gentleness,  Their  remedies 
were  often  of  a  highly  heroic  character. 
In  one  case  it  is  advised  to  "  take  a 
paving-stone  and  hold  it  upon  the  sore 
place,"  adding  that,  "  though  this  does 
not  wholly  a\  de,  yet  doth  it  not  hurt." 
One  would  have  thought  that  such  very 
qualified  commendation  might  equally 
have  been  given  to  some  less  ponderous 
remedy  than  a  paving-stone.  Wheu 
treating  of  asthma  the  author  pre- 
scribes a  singular  remedy,  which  would 
so  startle  a  patient  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clark's  that  it  might  even  be  the 
means  of  effecting  a  miraculous  cure. 

Another  experience  for  him  that  cannot 
wel  take  breth,  which  I  have  often  shewed 
poore  people,  namely,  to  pull  the  patient 
sore  by  the  earlap  upwardly,  and  inconti- 
nently he  shall  be  healed. 

Again,  in  cases  of  fainting,  the  gentle 
doctor  says  :  — 
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If  the  harte  be  faint  by  reason  of  the 
superfluous  emptynesse  of  the  body,  then 
let  his  face  be  cooled  with  water,  pul  him 
by  the  none,  and  scratch  him  about  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

Enough  has,  I  thiuk,  been  said  to 
prove  that  our  forefathers  must  have 
suffered  much  of  physicians,  and  we 
can  only  suppose  that  they  had  re- 
course to  them  as  rarely  as  was  possi- 
ble. Agrippa,  writiug  in  1530,  said 
with  pleasant  irony  that  Physic  was  "  a 
certaine  Arte  of  manslaughter/'  and 
that  "  well  neare  alwaies  there  is  more 
daunger  in  the  Physition  and  the  Med- 
icine than  in  the  sicknesse  itselfe." 
He  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  a  fash- 
ionable doctor  of  those  times  :  — 

clad  in  brave  apparaile,  having  ringes  on  his 
lingers  glimmeringe  with  pretious  stoanes, 
and  which  hath  gotten  fame  and  credence 
for  having  been  in  farre  countries,  or  for 
having  an  obstinate  manner  of  vaunting 
with  stiffe  lies  that  he  hath  great  remedies, 
and  for  having  continually  in  his  mouth 
many  wordes  halfe  Greeke  and  barbarous. 
.  .  .  But  this  will  prove  to  be  true,  that 
Physitians  moste  commonlye  be  naught. 
They  have  one  common  honor  with  the 
hangman,  that  is  to  saye,  to  kill  menne 
and  to  be  recompensed  therefore. 

Montaigne  had  an  hereditarv  and 
very  intelligible  detestation  of  doctors, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  obsti- 
nate in  his  hatred  and  contempt  of 
their  prescriptions  ;  "  nor  can  we  feel 
surprise.  Many  of  them  were  of  a 
nature  too  disgusting  to  allude  to  ;  yet 
because  they  bore  the  Hall  mark  of 
authority  and  dated  from  classic  times 
it  would  have  been  heresy  and  ruin  for 
a  doctor  avowedly  to  contemn  them, 
whatever  his  own  private  convictions 
may  have  been. 

Who  is  there  now  living  who  cannot 
sympathize  with  the  more  intellectual 
minority  of  those  days  in  their  long, 
unequal  struggle  to  shake  off  the  gall- 
ing, crushing  yoke  of  authority  and 
tradition  under  which  all  departments 
of  knowledge  groaned  ?  Or  who  is 
there  now  living  who  can  honestly 
wish  that  his  lot  on  earth  had  been  cast 
in  those  good  old  days,  as  they  are 
fondly,  if  ignorantly,  called  ?  Those 


who  look  with  distrust  and  fear  on  the 
liberalism  of  thought  and  action  which 
now  is  making  such  rapid  advances  in 
all  directions,  may  surely  take  heart 
when  they  look  back  at  the  relative 
state  of  thiugs  which  existed  during 
those  long,  long  centuries  when  con- 
servatism and  authority  held  a  practi- 
cally undisturbed  sway  in  the  world  of 
thought,  and  admit  that,  if  light  and 
liberty  be  attended  with  danger  in  the 
future,  so  also  were  their  opposites  in 
the  past.  E.  A.  King. 


From  Blackwood'u  Magazine. 
EVENINGS  WITH  MADAME  MOHL. 

On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old 
note-book  which  has  been  uuopeued 
for  years,  we  come  upon  the  name  of 
Madame  Mohl.  To  her  we  were  in- 
debted for  great  kindness,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  her  name  presents 
vividly  to  one's  mind  that  remarkable 
personality  —  that  quaint,  gifted  little 
woman,  who  so  many  years  presided 
over  the  brilliant  gatherings  at  120  Rue 
du  line.  Although  our  recollections  of 
one  who  lilled  so  prominent  a  position 
in  Paris  society  arc  very  fragmentary, 
they  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those 
who  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her 
friendship.  And  to  her  friends  —  and 
they  were  many  —  perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  recall  some  trait  of  our  warm- 
hearted countrywoman,  who  was  so 
highly  original,  so  full  of  kindness,  and 
who  exercised  a  magnetic  attraction 
for  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 

The  name  also  revives  the  memory 
of  M.  Jules  Mohl,  u  the  husband  of 
Madame  Mohl,"  as  one  who  was  on 
brotherly  terms  sometimes  jokingly  ad- 
dressed him,  and  who  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  houor 
of  calling  him  friend.  Sainte-Beuve's 
description  of  him  was  so  true  :  "  A 
man  who  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
learning  and  of  iuquiry  ;  the  Oriental 
savant  —  more  than  a  savant,  a  sago  — 
with  a  mind  clear,  loyal,  and  vast  ;  a 
German  mind  passed  through  an  En- 
glish filter  —  a  cloudless,  unruffled  mir- 
I  ror,  open  and  limpid  ;    of  pure  and 
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frank  morality  ;  early  disenchanted 
with  all  things  ;  with  a  grain  of  irony 
devoid  of  all  bitterness,  the  laugh  of  a 
child  under  a  bald  head,  a  Goethe- 
like intelligence,  but  free  from  all 
prejudice."  Genuau  by  birth,  and 
one  of  a  band  of  brothers,  all  of  whom 
rose  to  distinction,  the  great-hearted, 
thoughtful  studeut  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  his  more  mercurial  wife. 
Strange  that  the  unpretending  home  of 
two  foreigners  on  a  third  floor  in  a 
Paris  thoroughfare  should  have  been 
so  brilliant  a  centre  for  all  that  was 
intellectual.  Men  who  were  foremost 
in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  polit- 
ical life,  were  hubituis  of  Madame 
Mold's  salon,  where  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  men  and  women  who  had 
risen  to  fame  as  dramatists  or  artists. 
Rank  and  fortune  were  themselves  iu 
her  estimation  of  no  account ;  only 
individual  merit  or  personal  distinction 
gave  the  entrte  to  her  drawing-room, 
with  the  exception  that  to  her  owu  and 
her  husband's  old  friends,  whether 
distinguished  or  not,  a  warm  welcome 
was  always  accorded. 

In  the  one  work  we  have  from  Ma- 
dame Mold's  pen  — 44  Madame  Rdca- 
mier,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Society  in  France "  —  the  words  in 
which  she  describes  the  salon  of  Ma- 
dame de  Hanibouillet  exactly  apply  to 
her  own  :  *«  She  did  not  inquire  into 
the  pedigree  of  those  whose  society 
she  preferred  ;  wit  and  intellect  en- 
sured a  perfect  welcome.  The  most 
illustrious  persons  in  every  line  met  in 
her  rooms,  and  each  gained  by  contact 
with  the  others."  Again  :  "  She  had 
that  independence  of  mind  that  led 
her  to  prefer  merit  and  intellect  to  all 
other  distinctions,  added  to  great  dis- 
crimination in  linding  them  out." 

Mary  Clarke  was  a  child  of  three 
when  taken  with  her  elder  sister  by 
their  widowed  mother  to  France. 
With  the  exception  of  occasional  visits 
to  Englaud,  to  Italy,  and  to  Germany, 
her  life  was  spent  in  France,  and  the 
purity  of  her  French  was  wont  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  those  who  spoke 
it  as  their  mother  tongue,  and  who 
were  the  best  judges.     She  handled 
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the  language  as  she  did  everything 
else,  in  her  own  quaint,  original  way. 
"With  her  mother  she  lived  iu  the  world 
of  letters,  so  that  the  salon,  after  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Mohl,  was  only  a 
continuation  ou  an  extended  scale  of 
the  social  evenings  at  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Uois,  where  they  lived  for  several 
years.  It  was  there  that  Chateaubri- 
and, Fauriel,  and  Ampere  frequented 
their  drawing-room,  as  also  later  wheu 
mother  and  daughter  moved  to  the  Rue 
du  Bac,  Madame  Rdcamier  being  a 
constant  guest.  The  vivacity  of  La 
jeune  Anglaise,  as  Mary  Clarke  was 
usually  termed  long  after  that  she 
could  lay  no  claim  to  youth,  delighted 
them  all.  Her  biographer  remarks  : 
u  Chateaubriand  said  of  her, 1  La  jeune 
Anglaise  is  like  none  else  iu  the 
world.' "  Her  sayiugs  were  so  auda- 
cious, so  treuchant,  and  so  witty. 
Where  she  entered  dulness  and  ennui 
fled.  Her  father's  family  was  said  to 
be  of  Irish  extraction  ;  her  mother's 
was  Scottish  ;  and  she  might  have 
been  defined  as  a  mixture  of  Scottish 
sagacity  with  a  superabundance  of 
Irish  vivacity. 

My  first  introduction  to  Madame 
Mohl  was  early  in  November,  1K*S, 
wheu  ou  the  way  to  Sicily  with  my 
uncle,  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  the  palaeon- 
tologist. We  stayed  several  days  in 
Paris  in  order  to  pick  up  an  Italian 
maid  whom  Madame  Mohl  had  taken 
inlinite  trouble  to  find  for  us.  M.  Jules 
Mohl,  his  friend,  was  then  absent  from 
Paris,  but  madame  received  us  with  the 
greatest  kindness. 

Calling  on  her  directly  after  break- 
fast, we  were  shown  into  the  outer 
drawing-room  that  communicated  with 
the  inner  and  larger  by  a  glass  door, 
which,  on  our  names  being  announced, 
was  instantly  thrown  open,  and  a  brisk 
little  lady  tripped  forward  to  welcome 
us.  With  the  sprightliness  and  quick 
movements  of  a  young  girl,  she  must 
then  have  been  nearly  threescore  and 
ten.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  her 
that  various  pictures  had  been  formed 
in  my  mind  —  all  very  different  from 
the  little  lady  before  us.  She  was 
attired,  not  in  dressing-gown  and  curl- 
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papers,  as  when  occasionally  at  other 
times  we  were  received  by  her,  but  in 
a  dress  just  clear  of  the  ground,  of 
brouze-colored  silk,  with  a  tiny  pattern 
made  after  a  fashion  of  her  own,  a  little 
open  at  the  throat.  Her  sown  was 
simple  and  suitable,  but  her  headdress 
took  us  both  aback,  and  we  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling  at  it,  and  the 
eagerness  of  her  welcome. 

**  Well,  you've  come  at  last.  I  began 
to  think  that  you  would  never  come  !  " 
was  the  exclamation  ;  and  while  she 
expressed  regret  at  "  Mr.  Mold's  "  ab- 
sence, we  had  time  to  note  the  small 
features,  the  saucy,  upturned  nose,  and 
the  round,  bright  eyes  so  suggestive  of 
keen  sagacity.  But  the  eyes  looked 
through  a  dishevelled  maze  of  little 
curls,  which  were  in  layers  one  above 
another,  and  completely  covered  her 
forehead.  She  reminded  me  (as  I  once 
sent  word  to  her  biographer,  Miss 
O'Meara,  who  was  desirous  of  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  memoirs)  of  a 
little  Skye  terrier  that  had  been  out  in 
a  gale  of  wind. 

Never  shall  I  forget  her  childlike  cry 
of  delight  when,  after  my  uncle  had 
told  her  of  our  detention  at  Abbeville 
so  as  to  see  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes's 
collection  of  palaeolithic  flint  imple- 
ments (a  day  memorable  in  their  his- 
tory, since  before  that  time  their  bein<; 
of  human  workmanship  had  been  dis- 
credited in  France  and  in  England), 
she  made  some  observation  upon  his 
travelling  suit.  The  rough  outiit  had 
been  made  specially  for  geological 
work,  and  was  certainly  out  of  the 
common.  The  coat  contained  so  many 
pockets,  outside  and  inside,  as  to  be 
embarrassing  and  bewildering  to  the 
wearer. 

"  Why,  you  are  made  of  pockets!" 
she  exclaimed,  when  he  had  unbut- 
toned his  coat  and  displayed  the  inte- 
rior casing.  She  was  evidently  charmed 
with  the  coat  and  its  wearer,  and  in- 
sisted on  our  going  to  dine  with  her  on 
the  following  Friday  ;  but  having  no 
suitable  dress,  I  begged  to  be  excused. 

"  I  had  to  take  as  little  luggage  as 
possible,  and  have  no  evening  dress, 
Madame  Mohl.     I  have  only  a  high 


black  dress,  and  could  not  appear  in 
that.  I  know  you  will  kindly  excuse 
me." 

44  You  will  do  very  well  in  that,  ray 
dear.  I  take  no  refusal.  And  stay, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I  shall  write 
and  tell  the  friends  I  invite  not  to 
dress." 

So  it  was  agreed,  and  I  was  inconsid- 
erate enough  to  allow  her  to  take  this 
trouble.  Also,  I  was  to  go  to  the  Rue 
du  Bac  next  morning  but  one,  so  as  to 
meet  the  Italian  maid. 

That  second  interview  was  very 
funny  and  also  satisfactory,  as  it  led 
to  Carolina's  immediate  engagement ; 
but  it  was  not  half  so  droll  as  a  visit  I 
made  to  Madame  Mohl  a  few  days 
later,  when  Carolina  was  with  me. 
We  found  her  in  the  ante-room,  ex- 
pressing her  opinion  of  some  badly 
done  work  to  a  Paris  working  uphol- 
sterer. The  man  stood  like  a  statue 
and  neither  flinched  nor  winked,  while 
the  irate  little  lady  shook  her  clenched 
fist  close  to  his  nose  !  I  was  astounded, 
and  with  difficulty  kept  my  counte- 
nance. But,  alas  1  the  scene  was  too 
much  for  Carolina,  who  tried  to  screen 
herself  behind  me.  A  half-suppressed 
titter  betrayed  her,  and  Madame  Mohl 
looking  round,  angrily  caught  sight  of 
the  girl  in  vain  striving  to  stifle  her 
laughter.  Much  time  and  trouble  had 
been  expended  in  finding  a  family  who 
would  undertake  to  leave  the  orphan 
Carolina  in  Rome,  her  birthplace,  and 
I  fear  that  Madame  Mohl  did  not  for- 
give this  mirthful  explosion. 

The  dinner-party  preceding  her  Fri- 
day evening  reception  was  limited  to 
seven,  Lady  Augusta  Bruce  (afterwards 
the  wife  of  Dean  Stanley)  being  pre- 
vented by  the  illness  of  her  mother. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Mold's  took 
his  place  ;  Lady  William  Russell  and 
her  two  sons,  Mr.  Odo  Russell  (after- 
wards Lord  Ampthill)  and  his  brother, 
then  Mr.  Arthur  Russell,  made  up  the 
number.  We  sat  at  a  round  table,  the 
conversation,  in  deference  to  the  Paris 
savant,  being  in  French.  I  was  placed 
between  the  brothers  Russell,  and  blun- 
dered on  in  very  Scottish  French,  until 
with  a  quiet  smile  Mr.  Odo  Russell 
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suggested,  "Had  we  uot  better  speak 
in  English?" 

The  dinner  was  served  a  la  Rusae,  a 
fashion  which  was  at  that  date  by  no 
means  usual  in  England ;  and  the 
dishes,  which  were  few  in  number, 
were  the  best  of  their  kind,  such  as 
only  a  French  chef  could  send  to  table. 
It  was  a  lively  little  party,  and  our 
hostess  indulged  in  occasional  witty 
and  merry  sallies.  Lady  William  Rus- 
sell had  great  conversational  powers, 
and  we  were  charmed  with  her.  The 
ease  with  which  she  expressed  herself 
in  French,  and  her  clear  enunciation, 
were  admirable.  She  was  quite  what 
Lord  Houghton  described  her,  *a 
"  grundt  dame  to  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers." Across  these  four-and-thirty 
years  even  the  little  items  of  her  dress 
come  to  one's  remembrance  —  the  dark 
stone-colored  silk,  the  cape  of  tine  old 
lace  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  flashing 
of  gems  on  her  fingers. 

One  could  not  but  see  how  our 
sprightly  hostess  effaced  herself,  and, 
like  a  skilful  pilot,  led  the  conversation 
into  channels  which  were  familiar  to 
her  guests,  and  where  they  uncon- 
sciously displayed  their  best  powers. 
In  her  work  on  "  Madame  Recamier" 
we  again  come  on  an  observation  which 
exactly  defines  the  writer  :  — 

If  she  knew  an  anecdote  it  propos  of 
something,  she  would  call  on  any  one  else 
who  knew  it  also  to  relate  it,  though  no 
one  related  it  better  than  herself.  No  one 
ever  understood  more  thoroughly  how  to 
show  off  others  to  the  best  advantage  ;  if 
she  was  able  to  fathom  their  minds,  she 
would  always  endeavor  to  draw  up  what 
was  valuable.  This  was  one  of  her  great 
charms  ;  and  as  the  spirits  of  the  speaker 
were  raised  by  his  success,  he  became  really 
more  animated,  and  his  ideas  and  words 
flowed  on  more  rapidly. 

"When  we  adjourned  to  the  inner 
drawing-room,  the  evening  guests  were 
beginniug  to  arrive.  The  two  rooms 
were  spacious  but  not  lofty,  plainly  yet 
most  comfortably  furnished  with  wall- 1 
divans,  covered,  as  were  the  easiest  of; 
easy-chairs,  which  were  of  all  sizes, 
with  crimson  woollen  damask,  the 
window-hangiugs  being  of  the  same 


material.  There  were  few  ornaments, 
little  gilding,  and  no  glare.  A  subdued 
light  was  thrown  from  green -shaded 
lamps  in  corners  on  account  of  "Mr. 
Mold's"  eyjs,  and  this  softened  light 
added  to  the  pervading  atmosphere  of 
repose. 

Amongst  the  first  arrivals  were 
Thackeray  and  his  two  youug  daugh- 
ters, the  latter  in  pretty  light  blue 
dresses.  As  they  were  being  an- 
nounced, Madame  Mohl  called  out  from 
the  other  end  of  the  drawing-room, 
"  My  dears,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you 
were  not  to  dress  I  " 

Thackeray  was  very  animated,  and 
talked  as  perhaps  only  Thackeray  could 
talk.  Like  others,  he  came  under  the 
spell  of  Lady  William  Russell's  fasci- 
nation, and  was  at  once  monopolized 
by  her.  Gradually,  however,  a  group 
gathered  round  them,  and  soon  the 
author  of  u  Vanity  Fair "  found  him- 
self surrounded  and  discoursing  to  an 
admiring  little  audience. 

Madame  Mold's  salon  that  evening 
was  as  usual  crowded,  many  of  the 
guests  bearing  names  familiar  to  us 
from  hearsay.  Among  other  celeb- 
rities we  noted  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the 
geologist  and  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Institute  ;  M.  Milne-Edwards,  the 
naturalist ;  M.  de  Quatrefages,  the  an- 
thropologist ;  M.  de  St.  Hilaire,  and 
a  host  of  members  of  the  Iustitute. 
There  was  no  cumbersome  preparation 
for  the  guests  ;  the  only  refreshments 
were  tea  and  cake  on  a  table  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  inner  drawiug-room,  tea 
being  poured  out  by  the  hostess  her- 
self. How  often,  in  the  hum  and  babel 
of  talk,  that  high  voice  rang  out  shrilly 
and  merrily,  as  she  apostrophized  some 
of  her  guests,  tickling  the  ears  of  all 
who  wanted  to  hear  more  and  lose 
nothing  !  Our  old  note-book  records  : 
"  No  music,  no  cards,  no  games  in  the 
saJon,  only  conversation  ;  but  the  ease 
and  grace  of  French  manners  struck 
us  particularly." 

i    We  had  to  leave  Paris  before  the 
I  return  of  M.  Jules  Mohl,  his  wife,  with 
characteristic  kindness,  loading  us,  un- 
solicited, with  letters  of  introduction  to 
her  friends  iu  Italy.    It  was  Madame 
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Moh r 3  habit  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
her  English  friends,  and,  late  in  the 
summer  of  185U,  Al.  Mohl  followed  his 
wile  to  England.  lu  going  through 
some  old  letters  I  hud  one  addressed  to 
his  friend. 

Paris,  120  Rue  du  Bac, 
2GM  July,  185». 

My  dear  Falcoxer, — I  hope  to  be  in 
London  on  the  8th  of  August,  or  a  few 
days  later.  If  I  cannot  finish  some  things 
In  the  time  I  calculate,  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  solicit  my  admission  to  the  Athemeum 
from  that  time  for  a  month,  if  it  can  be 
done,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  who 
can  be  admitted  allows  of  it  ?  You  know 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  the  Club. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  since  of  your 
cave,  your  bone  knives,  and  all  these  old- 
world  remains,  and  am  anxious  to  hear 
from  you  the  sequel  of  the  story.  I  talked 
to  Elie  de  Beaumont  about  it,  who  is  most 
obdurately  Incredulous. 

But  we  will  talk  of  this  and  many  other 
matters  in  London.  —  Yours  very  sin- 
cerely, J.  Mohl. 


The  attachment  that  had  long  ex- 
isted between  Jules  Mohl  and  Hugh 
Falconer  was  fostered  by  the  frequent 
autumnal  visits  of  the  former  to  Lon- 
don ;  so  at  a  season  when  society  was 
scarce,  and  the  visiting  world  "  out  of 
town,"  the  two  friends  saw  much  of 
each  other  at  the  Athena;um  Club, 
where  on  consecutive  days  they  dined 
and  spent  their  evenings  together. 
"With  his  great  erudition,  Jules  Mohl 
had  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  a 
child,  and  a  sense  of  humor  that  made 
his  companionship  delightful.  To  my 
uncle  he  more  than  once  described 
the  circumstances  of  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Mary  Clarke,  and  they  were 
inconceivably  comical.  During  Mrs. 
Clarke's  life  he  had  been  for  some 
twenty  years  a  daily  visitor,  and  spent 
nearly  every  evening  with  mother  and 
daughter  for  that  daughter's  sake  ;  yet 
on  the  death  of  the  former  it  did  not 
occur  to  our  philosopher  that  a  certain 
step  was  necessary  to  ensure  to  him  a 
continuance  of  that  daily  companion- 
ship which  was  essential  to  his  happi- 
ness. He  was  obtuse,  and  it  fell  to  the 
lady,  who  was  teu  years  his  senior,  she 
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being  fifty-seven  and  he  forty-seveu,  to 
poiut  out  that  if  they  were  to  continue 
to  spend  their  evenings  together,  the 
convenances  must  be  observed.  His 
simple  rejoiuder  was  staggering,  "  Quoi 
/aire?"  Was  there  ever  a  finer  com- 
edy !  The  celebration  of  their  mar- 
riage was  at  the  time  kept  a  profouud 
secret,  and  only  the  two  witnesses  were 
present  — Jules  Mohl  inviting  a  friend 
on  the  previous  evening  to  come  to 
him  next  day  and  act  as  temoin.  The 
friend  was  punctual,  but  went  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  serve  as 
witness  at  a  duel  !  We  read  that  "  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  tho  pres- 
ence of  the  te'motns,  and  the  newly 
married  couple  parted  at  the  church 
door,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.  Two  days  later  they  met  again 
at  a  restaurant  near  the  railway  station, 
dined  there  with  their  witnesses,  and 
set  off  on  a  wedding  tour  to  Switzer- 
land." 

After  an  interval  of  several  years, 
and  in  the  spring  of  18G7, 1  again  saw 
Madame  Mohl.  Being  then  with  my 
sister  for  several  weeks  in  Paris,  we 
received  the  old  affectiouate  welcome, 
and  went  frequently  to  her  Friday  re- 
ceptions. It  was  then  for  the  first  time 
that  we  made  acquaintance  with  "  the 
husband  of  Madame  Mohl,"  and  our 
great  pleasure  was  to  have  a  seat  by 
his  side  during  the  evenings,  which  he 
made  most  interesting  by  pointing  out 
the  celebrities,  and  telling  us  the  names 
of  the  guests.  He  always  joined  us 
sisters,  and  kept  by  us  during  the  even- 
ing, for  the  dear  sake,  we  believe,  of 
his  friend,  who,  alas  !  was  no  more 
with  us,  and  from  whom  he  was  not  to 
be  very  long  separated. 

On  one  Friday  the  salon  was  unu- 
sually crowded.  Ladies  in  full  toilet 
edged  into  a  company  where  there  was 
little  space  for  display,  and  after  show- 
ing themselves,  made  room  for  others, 
and  withdrew  to  later  parties,  where 
fashions  and  dress  would  be  more  ap- 
preciated. But  there  was  always  a 
happy  mixture  of  dress  and  undress  at 
Madame  Mold's.    On  that  particular 


evening,  we  happened  to  be  neat 
enough  to  Lord  Houghton  to  hear  him 
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say  on  euteriug  that  be  had  ouly  ar-  i 
rived  au  hour  before  from  Euglaud, 
and  Iho  reuiembrauco  of  this  Hiding 
circumstance  was  curiously  vended  the 
other  day,  when  iu  readiug  Lord 
Houghton's  '4Lifc,''  we  came  upon  the 
followiug  passage  uuder  the  date  18(57  : 
*'  1  left  Loudon  two  iuches  deep  in 
snow,  and  found  here  the  warmth  of 
spring.  The  change  was  quite  comical. 
I  went  to  Madame  Mold's  in  the  even- 
ing, and  found  myself  talking  to  Ke-  j 
nan,  etc.,  as  if  I  had  beeu  iu  Paris  a 
month.    Comme  la  vie  eat  facile  id  !  " 

Kenan's  appearance  was  sinking.  It 
may  be  prejudice,  but  I  was  always 
unpleasantly  impressed  by  hiiu.  He 
was  stout,  broad,  and  short-necked ; 
his  large,  projecting  eyes  were  placed 
far  apart,  and  with  The  wide  mouth 
were  the  reverse  of  attractive.  Yet 
his  face  was  undoubtedly  massive  and 
expressive  of  power,  and  we  were  often 
assured  that  the  charm  of  his  speech  at 
ouce  dispelled  the  impression  made  by 
his  unprepossessing  appearance.  Ma- 
dame de  Witt,  the  daughter  of  Guizot, 
was  a  frequent  guest,  as  were  the 
Tourgueuieffs,  etc.  ;  but  on  the  even- 
ing in  question  the  individual  who  in- 
terested us  most  after  Renau  was  the 
young  widowed  Duchess  Colouna,  who 
had  achieved  great  cucccss  as  a  sculp- 
tress. In  a  low  dress  of  black  velvet, 
which  threw  her  snowy  shoulders  into 
strong  contrast,  her  swan-like  neck 
without  any  ornament,  and  her  profu- 
sion of  fair  hair  in  masses  of  short 
curls,  she  was  the  ideal  of  elegance. 
What  a  little  court  she  held,  and  how 
graceful  were  her  movements  ! 

Political  opinions  were  so  openly  ex- 
pressed and  so  adverse  to  the  imperial 
rcyinte  at  Madame  Mold's,  that  I  often 
wondered  that  the  government  did  not 
interfere  and  order  the  doors  of  the 
salon  to  be  closed.  She  carried  her 
dislike  to  the  emperor  Louis  Napoleon, 
whom  she  always  spoke  of  as  "  Celui- 
ci,"  to  such  a  pitch,  that  she  persisted 
when  travelling  to  use  her  old  Louis 
Philippe  passport  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Mary  Clarke.  Ou  this  head  1 
cannot  resist  quoting  au  anecdote  re- 
corded in  her  kk  Life  :  "  — 


One  Friday  evening,  at  the  Rae  du  Bac, 
M.  Guizot  came  in,  and  related  the  follow- 
ing story  that  he  had  just  heard  :  — 

"A  relation  of  the  Duchess  de  la  R  

had  married  one  of  those  nuppul*  dt  Satan 
(her  term  for  any  one  in  imperial  employ), 
and  had  further  degraded  herself  by  living 
under  the  roof  with  Celui-ci.  The  un- 
happy lady  had  become  from  that  time 
forth  naturally  as  one  dead  to  her  kith  and 
kin  in  the  noble  faubourg;  but  she  was 
now  ill,  dying  it  was  believed,  and  it  was  a 
fit  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  mercy.  The 
family  therefore  resolved  to  send  her  to 
judgment  absolved,  at  least,  by  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  The  duchess  herself 
generously  volunteered  to  take  this  mes- 
sage of  pardon  to  her  dying  relative.  She 
ordered  her  carriage,  and  said  to  the  foot- 
man, '  Aux  Tuileries  ! '  The  man  stared, 
but  carried  the  order  to  the  coachman ; 
whereupon  that  venerable  functionary,  who 
had  driven  three  generations  of  the  de  la 
R  's,  got  down  from  his  seat,  and  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  carriage  window, 
said,  '  Madame  la  Duchesse,  I  cannot  have 
the  honor  of  conducting  your  grace  to  the 
Tuileries  ;  my  horses  do  not  know  the  way 
there.'  " 

Madame  Mold  clapped  her  hands  in  de- 
light, exclaiming,  "And  the  duchess  kissed 
the  old  coachman  ?" 

"  Xo,"  said  M.  Guizot ;  "  but  she  got  out 
of  her  carriage  and  sent  for  a  cab." 

Madame  Mold  lived  on  this  story  for  a 
week,  and  so  did  her  friends. 

More  than  once  her  opinion  is  re- 
corded of  conversation  as  it  is  generally 
practised  in  Euglaud  :  — 

We  are  scarcely  aware  In  England  how 
seldom  we  practise  that  form  of  talk  which 
alone  can  be  called  conversation,  in  which 
what  we  really  think  is  brought  out,  and 
which  flows  the  quicker  from  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  excite  thoughts  in  others  — 
conversation  to  which  botli  reason  and 
fancy  pay  their  tribute.  .  .  .  Conversation 
is  the  mingling  of  mind  with  mind,  and  is 
the  most  complete  exercise  of  the  social 
faculty  ;  but  the  general  barter  of  common- 
places we  choose  to  call  conversation  is  as 
far  removed  from  Its  reality  as  the  signs  of 
Caspar  Hauser  were  from  the  talking  of 
ordinary  men. 

Her  definition  of  de  Vesprit  was  that 
tfc  it  does  not  mean  great  wit,  it  is 
rather  that   quick  perception  which 
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seizes  the  ideas  of  others  and  returns 
change  for  them." 

As  a  specimen  of  Madame  Mold's 
style  in  English,  which  was  said  not  to 
equal  her  writing  in  French,  we  give 
one  more  quotation  from  u  Madame 
Kecamier,  and  the  History  of  Society 
in  France/'  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
work  she  traces  the  influence  of  the 
old  ballads  and  Provencal  traditions  on 
chivalry  in  the  eleventh  century  :  — 

That  these  stories  originated  in  real  facts 
belonging  to  these  localities   which  the 
bonier  ballads  first  commemorated,  and  by 
degrees  altered,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
.  .  .  We  find  to  this  day  the  Breche  de 
Roland  made  by  the  sword  Durandal  when 
the  hero  was  dying  ;  the  story  was  recorded 
in  one  of  the  old  ballads,  and  this  trace 
remains  of  it.    It  is  equally  impossible  to 
doubt  from  the  quantity  of  Provencal  ro- 
mances founded  on  C  harlemagne's  passage 
into  Spain,  that  these  traditions  delighted 
both  poets  and  people  long  before  chivalry 
was  thought  of  ;  but  when  the  Provenca'l 
poets  and  chivalry  did  appear,  this  became 
their  heroic  age  ;  they  looked  back  upon  it 
as  the  Greeks  must  have  looked  upon  the 
days  of  Orpheus  and  Theseus.    Nor  was 
their  reverence  for  it  such  a  mere  matter  of 
fancy  as  might  at  first  sight  appear;  for 
out  of  these  mysterious  thickets  of  history 
a  spirit  came  forth  just  as  spontaneous  and 
fresh  as  a  spring  sparkling  out  of  the 
ground  in  some  deep  glen,  and  like  the 
same  little  rill  after  murmuring  a  long  time 
in  dark,  solitary  woods,  it  emerged  into 
sight,   became   broader  and   deei>er,  and 
poured  down  like  a  river,  bringing  to  us  the 
majestic  civilization  that  overspread  the 
country.     How  many  curious  and  active 
spirits  have  endeavored  to  trace  a  river  to 
its  source  ;  but  can  any  stream,  however 
beneficent,  be  compared  to  the  poetry  whicli 
was  the  source  of  our  modern  civilization, 
whose  infancy  was  concealed  In  these  un- 
known regions  of  history  ?    It  cannot  relate 
its  own  birth,  nor  how  it  was  nourished  ; 
but  when  this  young  muse,  all  charming 
with  unconsciousness,  began  to  speak,  it 
was  in  a  new  tongue,  so  soft,  so  full  of  ten- 
derness and  grace,  and  the  sentiments  she 
expressed  in  this  musical  Provencal  were 
so  refined  and  enchanting,  that  all  around 
were  enthralled. 

As  Miss  Mary  Clarke,  she  was  the 
literary  executor  of  M.  Fauriel,  the 
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author  of  the  "  Ilistoire  de  la 
Provencale,"  etc.  ;  and  with  fidelity 
and  care  she  fulfilled  the  trust  —  Jules 
Mohl,  who  was  also  Fauriel's  friend, 
generously  aidiug  her  in  what  was  a 
labor  of  love. 

Our  last  interview  with  her  was  early 
in  1870,  when,  being  in  Paris  for  a  day 
or  two  with  my  husband  on  our  way  to 
Italy,  we  went  to  the  Rue  du  Bac  and 
made  an   early   call.     Madame  Mohl 
received  us  in  the  traditional  dressing- 
gown  and  curl-papers,  the  latter  of  very 
varied  and  brilliant  hues,  being  red, 
green,  and  blue  circulars  utilized  for 
this  purpose.     I  imagined  that  she 
would  make  a  little  apology  to  my  hus- 
band for  appearing  in  this  costume,  as 
he  was  a  complete  stranger  to  her  ;  but 
she  made  no  allusion  to  this,  and  was 
quite  unconscious  of  there  being  any- 
thing remarkable  in  her  appearance, 
she  getting  as  usual  to  the  kernel  of  the 
|  subjects    discussed.      Her  attractive 
I  niece,  Miss  Mohl,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Madame   Hclmholtz,  was  with 
her,  busily  engaged  with  her  painting 
The  use  of  the  circulars  as  curl-papers 
was  one  of  the  small  economies  which 
amused  her  friends,  who  knew  of  her 
frequent  deeds  of  generosity  and  be- 
nevolence.   For  example,  we  read  of 
Madame  Mohl  running  about  Paris  ono 
morning  to  induce  buyers  to  go  to  the 
forced  sale  of  a  poor  old  friend's  fur- 
niture, she  attending  herself  and  ex- 
pending nearly  two  thousand  francs  in 
buying  out  what  would  be  most  useful, 
and  presenting  the  same  to  the  poor 
widow. 

"Would  that  we  had  preserved  the 
quaint  little  notes  that  at  long  intervals 
were  received  from  her!  One  only  I 
can  find  —  undated  as  usual —  written 
from  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  in 
June,  1871.  It  was  in  reply  to  an  invi- 
tation. She  was  unable  to  accept  it 
definitely,  and  said  :  "  If  not,  I  shall 
certainly  go  some  morning  to  see  you." 
But  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
London,  and  saw  her  face  no  more. 

More  touching  than  her  own  death- 
bed, as  recorded  by  the  biographer,  was 
that  of  Jules  Moid,  whose  death  took 
place  several  years  before  that  of  his 
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wife.  When  power  of  speech  was  lost 
to  the  dying  man,  and  while  struggling 
for  breath,  his  hand  was  put  out  to 
stroke  her  poor  face  —  a  mute  expres- 
sion of  consciousness  that  she  was  by 
his  side. 

To  her  his  death  was  desolation. 
Faithful  friends  rallied  round  her  and 
kept  by  her  to  the  last,  but  the  aged 
woman  was  often  found  by  them  in 
floods  of  tears,  and  her  only  pleasure 
w  as  in  talking  of  "  Mr.  Mohl,"  and  in 
bringing  out  editions  of  his  transla- 
tions from  Persian  and  Chinese  and 
other  works.  Her  own  summons  came 
when  she  had  attained  the  age  of 
ninety-two. 

She  used  her  gifts  in  brightening  the 
lives  of  others,  and  the  memory  of 
Mary  Mohl  will  be  cherished  in  many 
hearts  — as  it  is  in  ours. 


Prom  The  Cornhlll  Magazine. 
SOME  PORTUGUESE  SKETCHES. 

The  Portuguese  are  not  wholly 
offensive.  In  politics,  or  when  they 
hunger  after  African  territory  we  faucv 
needed  for  our  own  people,  they  may 
seem  so.  When  a  rebuff  excites  them 
against  the  English,  Lisbon  may  not  be 
pleasaut  for  Englishmen.  But  in  such 
cases  would  London  commend  itself  to 
a  triumphant  foreigner  ?  For  my  own 
part,  1  found  a  kind  of  gentle,  unobtru- 
sive politeness  even  among  those  Por- 
tuguese who  knew  I  was  English. 
Occasionally,  on  being  taken  for  an 
American,  I  did  not  correct  the  mis- 
take, for  having  no  quarrel  with  Amer- 
icans they  sometimes  confided  to  me 
the  bitterness  of  their  hearts  against 
the  English.  I  staved  in  Lisbon  at  the 
Hotel  Universal  in  the  Rua  Nova  da 
Almeda,  a  purely  Portuguese  house 
where  only  stray  Englishmen  came. 
At  the  table  d'hOte  I  one  night  had  a 
conversation  with  a  mild-mannered 
Portuguese  which  showed  the  curious 
ignorance  and  almost  childish  vanity  of 
the  race.  I  asked  him  in  French  if  he 
spoke  English.  Doing  so  badly  we 
mingled  the  two  languages  and  at  last 
talked  vivaciously.    He  was  an  ardent 


politician,  and  hated  the  English  viru- 
lently, telling  me  so  with  curious  cir- 
cumlocutions. He  was  of  opinion,  he 
said,  that  though  the  English  were  un- 
fortunately powerful  on  the  sea,  on 
land  his  nation  was  a  match  for  us. 
As  for  the  English  in  Africa,  he  de- 
clared the  Portuguese  able  to  sweep 
them  iuto  the  sea.  But  though  he 
hated  the  English,  his  admiration  for 
Queen  Victoria  was  as  unbounded  as 
our  own  earth-hunger.  She  was,  he 
told  me,  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  sad  troubles  which 
English  politicians  were  then  causing. 
He  detailed,  as  particularly  as  if  he  had 
been  present,  a  strange  scene  reported 
to  have  taken  place  between  Soveral, 
their  ambassador,  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  which  discussion  grew  healed.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  would  part  in  anger. 
At  last  Soveral  arose  and  exclaimed 
with  much  dignity  :  "  You  must  now 
excuse  me,  my  Lord  Salisbury,  I  have 
to  dine  with  the  queen  to-night."'  My 
Lord  Salisbury  started,  looked  incredu- 
lous, and  said  coldly,  "  You  are  playing 
with  me.  This  cannot  be."  M  In- 
deed," said  the  ambassador,  producing 
a  telegram  from  Windsor,  u  it  is  as  I 
say."  And  then  Sal isbury  turned  pale, 
fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  gasped  for 
breath.  "And  after  that,"  said  my 
informant,  "things  went  well."  Sev- 
eral people  at  the  table  listened  to  this 
story  and  seemed  to  believe  it.  With 
much  difficulty  I  preserved  a  grave 
countenance,  and  congratulated  him 
on  the  possession  of  an  ambassador 
who  was  more  than  a  match  for  our 
foreign  minister.  Before  the  end  of 
dinner  he  informed  me  that  the  En- 
glish were  as  a  general  rule  savages, 
while  the  Portuguese  were  civilized. 
Having  lived  in  London  he  knew  this 
to  be  so.  Findiug  that  he  knew  the 
East  End  of  our  gigantic  city,  I  found 
it  difficult  to  contradict  him. 

Certainly  Lisbon,  as  far  as  visible 
poverty  is  concerned,  is  far  better  than 
London.  I  saw  few  very  miserable 
people  ;  beggars  were  not  at  all  numer- 
ous. In  a  week  I  was  only  asked  twice 
for  alms.  One  constantly  hears  that 
Lisbou  is  dirty,  and  as  full  of  foul 
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odors  as  Coleridge's  Cologne.     I  did 
not  Hud  it  so,  ami  the  bright  sunshine 
and  the  tine  color  of  the  houses  might 
well  compensate  for  some  drawbacks. 
The  houses  of  this  regular  town  are 
white,  and  pale  yellow,  and  fine  worn- 
out  pink,  with  narrow,  green  painted 
verandahs  which  soon  lose  crudeness 
iu  the  intense  light.     The  windows  of 
the  larger  blocks  are  numerous  and  set 
in  long,  regular  lines  ;  the  streets  if 
narrow  run  into  open  squares  blazing 
with  white,  unsoiled  monuments.  All 
day  long  the  ways  are  full  of  people 
who  are  fairly  but  unostentatiously 
polite.     They  do  not  stare  one  out  of 
countenance    however   one    may  be 
dressed.     In  Antwerp  a  man  who  ob- 
jects to  being  wondered  at  may  not 
wear  a  light  suit.    Lisbon  is  more  cos- 
mopolitan.   But  the  beauty  of  the  town 
of  Lisbon  is  not  added  to  by  the  beauty 
of  its  inhabitants.     The  women  are 
curiously  the  reverse  of  lovely.  Only 
occasionally  I  saw  a  face  which  was 
attractive  by  the  odd  conjuncture  of  an 
olive  skin  and  light  grey  eyes.  They 
do  not   wear  mantillas.     The  lower 
classes  use  a  shawl.    Those  who  are  of 
the  bourgeois  class  or  above  it  differ 
little  from  Londoners.     The  working 
or  loafing  men,  for  they  laugh  and  loaf, 
and  work  and  chaff  and  chatter  at  every 
corner,  are  more  distinct  in  costume, 
wearing  the   flat  felt  sombrero  with 
tumed-up  edges  that  one  knows  from 
pictures,  while  the  long  coat  which  has 
displaced  the  cloak  still  retains  a  smack 
of  it  in  the  way  they  disregard  the 
sleeves  and  hang  it  from  their  shoul- 
ders.    These  men  are  decidedly  not  so 
ugly  as  the  women,  and  vary  wonder- 
fully in  size,  color,  and  complexion, 
though  a  big  Portuguese  is  a  rarity. 
The  strong  point  in  both  sexes  is  their 
natural   gift    for  wearing    color,  for 
choosing  and  blending   or  matching 
tints. 

These  Portuguese  men  and  women 
work  hard  when  they  do  not  loaf  and 
chatter.  The  porters,  who  stand  in 
knots  with  cords  upon  their  shoulders, 
bear  husre  loads ;  a  characteristic  of 
the  place  is  this  load-bearing  and  the 
size  of  the  burdens.     Women  carry 


mighty  parcels  upon  their  heads  ;  men 
great  baskets.  Fish  is  carried  in  spread- 
ing flat  baskets  by  girls.  They  look 
afar  off  like  gigantic  hats  ;  further 
still,  like  quaint  odd  toadstools  in  mo- 
tion. All  household  furniture  remov- 
ing among  the  poor  is  done  by  hand. 
Two  or  four  men  load  up  a  kind  of  flat 
hand-barrow  without  wheels  till  it  is 
pyramidal  and  colossal  with  piled  gear. 
Then  passing  poles  through  the  loop 
of  ropes,  with  a  slow  effort  they  raise 
it  up  and  advance  at  a  funereal  and 
solemn  pace.  The  slowness  with  which 
they  move  is  pathetic.  It  is  suggestive 
of  a  dead  burden  or  of  some  street 
accident.  But  of  these  latter  there 
must  be  very  few  ;  there  is  not  much 
vehicular  traffic  in  Lisbon.  It  is  com- 
paratively rare  to  see  anything  like 
cruelty  to  horses.  The  mules  which 
draw  the  primitive,  ramshackle  trams 
have  the  worst  time  of  it,  and  arc 
obliged  to  pull  their  load  every  now 
and  again  off  oue  line  on  to  another, 
being  urged  thereto  with  some  brutal- 
ity. But  these  trams  do  not  ruu  up 
the  very  hilly  parts  of  the  city  ;  the 
main  lines  run  along  the  Tagus  east 
and  west  of  the  great  Square  of  the 
Black  Horse.  Ami  by  the  river  the 
city  is  flat. 

Only  a  little  way  up,  in  my  street 
for  instance,  it  rapidly  becomes  hilly. 
On  entering  the  hotel,  to  my  surprise  I 
went  down-stairs  to  my  bedroom.  On 
looking  out  of  the  window  a  street  was 
even  then  sixty  feet  below  me.  The 
floor  underneath  me  did  not  make  part 
of  the  hotel,  but  was  a  portion  of  a 
great  building  occupied  by  the  poorer 
people  and  let  out  in  fiats.  During  the 
day,  as  I  sat  by  the  window  working, 
the  noise  was  not  intolerable,  but  at 
night  when  the  Lisbonensians  took  to 
amusing  themselves  they  roused  mo 
from  a  well-earned  sleep.  They  shouted 
and  sang  and  made  mingled  and  in- 
distinguishable uproars  which  rose 
wildly  through  the  narrow,  deep  space 
and  burst  into  my  open  window.  After 
long  endurance  I  rose  and  shut  it,  pre- 
ferring heat  to  insomnia.  But  in  the 
day,  after  that  discord,  I  always  had 
the  harmonious  compensations  of  true 
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color.  Even  when  the  sun  shone  bril- 
liaully  I  could  not  distinguish  the  grey 
blue  of  the  deep  shadows,  so  much 
blue  was  in  the  painted  or  distempered 
outer  walls.  It  was  in  Lisbon  that  1 
lirst  began  to  discern  the  mental  effect 
of  color,  and  to  see  that  it  comes  truly 
and  of  necessity  from  a  people's  tem- 
perament. Can  a  busy  race  be  true 
colorists  ? 

In  some  parts  of  the  town,  the  east- 
ern quarters,  one  cannot  help  notic- 
ing the  still  remaining  influence  of  the 
Moors.  There  are  even  some  true  rel- 
ics ;  but  certainly  the  influence  sur- 
vives in  flat-sided  houses  with  small 
windows  and  Moorish  ornament  high 
up  just  under  the  edge  of  the  flat 
roof.  One  day  being  tired  of  the  more 
noisy  western  town,  I  went  east  and 
climbed  up  and  up  and  turned  round 
by  a  barrack,  where  some  soldiers  eyed 
me  as  a  possible  Englishman,  being 
alternately  in  deep  shadow  and  burning 
auulight.    I  hoped  to  see  the  Tagus  at 


are  always  children  and  are  not  som- 
bre. Only  in  their  graveyards  stand 
solemn  cypresses  which  rise  darkly  on 
the  hillside  where  they  bury  their 
dead  ;  but  in  life  they  laugh  and  are 
merry  even  after  they  have  children  of 
their  own. 

Though  little  apt  to  do  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  traveller's  duty  in  visiting 
certain  obvious  places  of  interest,  I  one 
day  hunted  for  the  English  cemetery  in 
which  Fielding  lies  buried,  and  fouud 
it  at  last  just  at  the  back  of  a  little  open 
park  or  garden  where  children  were 
playing.  On  going  in  I  found  myself 
alone  save  for  a  gardener  who  was  cut- 
ting down  some  rank  grass  with  a 
scythe.  This  cemetery  is  the  quietest 
and  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  One 
might  imagine  the  dead  were  all 
friends.  They  are  at  any  rate  stran- 
gers in  a  far  land,  an  English  party 
with  one  great  man  among  them.  I 
found  his  tomb  easily,  for  it  is  made 
of  massive  blocks  of  stone.  Having 


last,  for  here  the  houses  are  not  so  i  brought  from  home  his  little  4 '  Voyage 
lofty,  and  presently,  being  on  very  high  to  Lisbon,"  written  just  before  he  died, 


ground,  I  caught  a  view  of  it  darkly 
dotted  with  steamers  over  some  flat 
roofs.  Towards  the  sea  it  narrows,  but 
above  Lisbon  it  widens  out  like  a  lake 
Ou  the  far  side  was  a  white  town, 
beyond  that  again  hills  blue  with 
lucid  atmosphere.    At  my  feet  (I  leant 


I  took  it  out,  sat  down  on  the  stone, 
and  read  a  page  or  two.  He  says  fare- 
well at  the  very  end.  As  I  sat  the 
strange  and  melancholy  suggestion  of 
the  dead  man  speaking  out  of  that 
great  kind  heart  of  his,  now  dust,  the 
strong  contrast  between  the  brilliant 


against  a  low  wall)  was  a  terraced  gar-  sunlight  and  the  heavy  sombreness  of 
den  with  a  big  vine  spread  on  a  trellis,  the  cypresses  of  death,  the  song  of 
making  —  or  promising  to  make  in  the  spring  birds  and  the  sound  of  children's 


later  spring  —  a  long,  shady  arbor,  for 
as  yet  the  leaves  were  scanty  and 
freshly  greeu.  Every  house  was  faint 
blue,  or  varied  pink,  or  worn-out, 
washed-out,  sun-dried  greeu.  All  the 
toues  were  beautiful  and  modest,  tit- 
ling the  suu  yet  not  competing  with  it. 
In  London  the  color  would  break  the 
level  of  dull  lints  and  angrily  protest, 
growing  scarlet  and  vivid  and  wrathful. 
And  just  as  I  looked  away  from  the 
river  and  the  vine-clad  terrace  there 
was  a  scurrying  rush  of  little  school- 
boys from  a  steep  side  street.  They 
ran  down  the  slope,  and  passed  me, 
going  quickly  like  black  blots  on  the 
road,  yet  their  laughter  was  sunlight  on 
the  ripple  of  waters.    The  Portuguese 


voices,  were  strangely  pathetic.  I  rose 
up  and  paced  that  little  deadman's 
ground  which  was  still  and  quiet.  And 
on  another  grave  I  read  but  a  name, 
the  name  of  some  woman,  "  Eleanor." 
After  life,  aud  work,  and  love,  this  is  the 
end.    Yet  we  do  remember  Fielding. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  to  Cin- 
tra  out  of  sheer  ennui,  for  my  inability 
to  talk  Portuguese  made  me  silent  aud 
solitary  perforce.  And  at  Cintra  I 
evaded  my  obvious  duty,  and  only 
looked  at  the  lofty  rock  on  which  the 
Moorish  castle  stands.  For  one  thing 
the  hill  was  swathed  in  mists,  it  rained 
at  intervals,  a  kind  of  bitter  tramontana 
was  blowing.  And  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  a  crowd  of  vociferous  don- 
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key-boys  I  was  anxious  to  get  out  of 
ihe  town.  I  made  acquaintance  with  a 
frieudly  Cintran  dog  and  went  for  a 
walk.  My  companion  did  not  object  to 
my  nationality  or  my  inability  to  ex- 
press myself  in  fluent  Portuguese,  and 
amused  himself  by  tearing  the  leaves 
<>f  the  Australian  gum-trees,  which 
flourish  very  well  in  Portugal.  But  at 
last,  in  cold  disgust  at  the  uncharitable 
puritanic  weather  which  destroyed  all 
beauty  in  the  landscape,  I  returned  to 
the  town.  Here  I  passed  the  prison. 
On  spying  me  the  prisoners  crowded  to 
the  barred  windows  ;  those  on  the 
lower  floor  protruded  their  hands, 
those  on  the  upper  story  sent  down  a 
basket  by  a  long  string  ;  I  emptied  my 
pockets  of  their  coppers.  It  seemed 
not  unlike  giving  nuts  to  our  human 
cousins  at  the  Zoo.  Surely  Darwiu  is 
the  prince  of  pedigree-ruakers.  Before 
him  the  daring  of  the  bravest  herald 
never  went  beyond  Adam.  He  has 
opened  great  possibilities  to  the  college 
dealing  with  inherited  dignity  of  an- 
cient fame. 

This  Cintra  is  a  town  on  a  hill  and  in 
a  hole,  a  kind  of  half-funnel  opening 
on  a  long  plain  which  is  dotted  by 
small  villages  and  farms.  If  the  don- 
key-boys were  extirpated  it  might  be 
fine  on  a  fine  day. 

Returning  to  the  station,  I  ensconced 
myself  in  a  carriage  out  of  the  way  of 
the  cutting  wind,  and  talked  fluent  bad 
French  with  a  kindly  old  Portuguese 
who  looked  like  a  Quaker.  Two  others 
came  in  anil  entered  into  a  lively  con- 
versation in  which  Charing  Cross  and 
London  Bridge  occurred  at  intervals. 
It  took  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  do  the 
fifteen  miles  between  Cintra  and  Lis- 
bou.  I  was  told  it  was  considered  by 
no  means  a  very  slow  train.  Travel- 
ling in  Portugal  ma)*  do  something  to 
reconcile  one  to  the  trains  in  the  south- 
east of  England. 

The  last  place  I  visited  in  Lisbon  was 
the  market.  Outside  the  glare  of  the 
hot  sun  was  nearly  blinding.  Just  in 
that  neighborhood  all  the  main  build- 
ings are  purely  white,  even  the  shadows 
make  one's  eyes  ache.  In  the  open 
spaces  of  the  squares  even  brilliantly 


clad  women  seemed  black  against 
white.  Inside,  in  a  half  shade  under 
glass,  a  dense  crowd  moved  and  chat- 
tered and  stirred  to  and  fro.  The 
womeu  wore  all  the  colors  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  but  chiefly  orange.  And  on 
the  stone  floor  great  flat  baskets  of 
oranges,  each  with  a  leaf  of  green  at- 
tached to  it,  shone  like  pure  gold. 
Then  there  were  red  apples,  and  red 
handkerchiefs  twisted  over  dark  hair. 
Milder  looking  in  tint  was  the  pale 
Japanese  apple,  with  an  artistic  refine- 
ment of  paler  color.  The  crowd,  the 
good  humor,  the  noise,  even  the  odor, 
which  was  not  so  offensive  as  in  our 
English  Covent  Garden,  made  a  strik- 
ing and  brilliant  impression.  Return- 
ing to  the  hotel,  I  was  met  by  a  scarlet 
procession  of  priests  and  acolytes  who 
bore  the  Host.  The  passers-by  mostly 
bared  their  heads.  Perhaps  but  a  little 
while  ago  every  one  might  have  been 
worldly  wise  to  follow  their  example, 
for  the  Inquisition  lasted  till  1808  in 
Spain. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  went 
on  board  the  Dunottar  Castle,  and  in 
the  evening  sailed  for  Madeira. 

A  week's  odd  moments  of  stud)*  and 
enforced  intercourse  with  waiters  and 
male  chambermaids,  whose  French  was 
even  more  primitive  than  my  own,  hail 
taught  me  a  little  Portuguese,  that  cor- 
rupt, unbeautiful,  bastard  Spanish,  and 
I  found  it  useful  even  on  board  the 
steamer.  At  any  rate,  I  was  able  to 
interpret  for  a  Funchal  lawyer  who  sat 
by  mo  at  table,  and  afterwards  invited 
me  to  see  him.  This  smattering  of 
Portuguese  I  found  more  useful  still  at 
Madeira,  or  at  Funchal  —  its  capital  — 
for  I  staved  in  native  hotels.  It  is  the 
only  possible  way  of  learning  anything 
about  the  people  in  a  short  visit. 
Moreover,  the  English  hotels  are  full 
of  invalids.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
present  prevalence  of  consumption 
among  the  natives  of  Funchal.  It  is  a 
good  enough  proof  on  the  first  face  of  it 
that  consumption  is  catching.  There 
is  a  large  hospital  here  for  Portuguese 
patients,  though  the  disease  was  un- 
known before  the  English  made  a 
health  resort  of  it, 
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Funchal  has  been  a  thousand  times 
described,  aud  is  well  worthy  of  it. 
Lying  as  it  does  in  a  long  curve  with 
the  whole  town  visible  from  the  sea,  as 
the  houses  grow  fewer  and  fewer  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  lofty  mountain  back- 
ground, it  is  curiously  theatrical  and 
scenic  in  effect.  It  is  artistically  ar- 
ranged, well  placed  ;  a  brilliant  jewel 
in  a  dark-green  setting,  and  the  sea  is 
amethyst  and  turquoise. 

I  stayed  in  an  hotel  whose  proprietor 
was  au  ardent  Republican.  One  even- 
ing he  mentioned  the  fact  in  broken 
English,  and  I  told  him  that  in  theory 
I  also  was  of  that  creed.  He  grew  tre- 
meudously  excited,  opeued  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  shared  it  with  me  aud  two 
Portuguese,  and  insisted  on  singing  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  until  a  crowd  collected 
in  front  of  the  house,  whose  open  win- 
dows looked  on  au  irregular  square. 
Then  he  and  his  friends  shouted  "  Viva 
a  partida  dos  Republicanos  !  "  The 
charges  at  this  hotel  were  ridiculously 
small  —  only  three  and  fourpence  a  day 
for  board  and  lodging.  And  it  was  by 
no  means  bad  ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
always  possible  to  get  fruit,  including 
loquats,  strawberries,  custard  apples, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  the  passion- 
flower fruit,  which  is  not  enticing  on  a 
first  acquaintance,  and  resembles  an 
anannie  pomegranate.  Eggs,  too,  were 
twenty-eight  for  ten-pence  ;  fish  was 
at  nominal  prices. 

But  there  is  uothiug  to  do  in  Funchal 
save  eat  and  swim  or  ride.  The  cli- 
mate is  enervating,  and  when  the  east 
wind  blows  from  the  African  coast  it  is 
impossible  to  move  save  in  the  most 
spiritless  and  languid  way.  It  may 
make  an  invalid  comparatively  strong, 
but  I  am  sure  it  might  reduce  a  strong 
man  to  a  state  of  confirmed  laziness 
little  removed  from  actual  illness.  I 
was  glad  one  day  to  get  horses,  in  com- 
pany with  an  acquaintance,  and  ride 
over  the  mountains  to  Fayal,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  And  it  was 
curious  to  see  the  obstinate  incredulity 
of  the  natives  when  we  declared  we 
meant  going  there  and  back  in  one  day. 
The  double  journey  was  only  a  little 
over  twenty-six  miles,  yet  it  was  de- 


clared impossible.    Our  landlord  drew 
ghastly  pictures  of  the  state  we  should 
be  in,  declaring  we  did  not  know  what 
we  were  doing  ;  he  called  in  his  wife 
who  lifted  up  her  hands  against  our 
rashness  and  crossed  herself  piously 
when  we  were  unmoved ;   he  sum- 
moned the  owner  of  the  horses,  who 
said  the  thing  could  not  be  done.  But 
my  friend  was  not  to  be  persuaded, 
declaring   that  Englishmen  could  do 
anything,  and  that   he  would  show 
them.    He  explained  that  we  were 
both  very  much  more  than  admirable 
horsemen,  aud  only  minimized  his  own 
feats  in  the  colonics  by  kiudly  exagger- 
ating mine  in  America,  and  finally  it 
was  settled  gravely  that  we  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  kill  ourselves  aud  ruin  the 
horses  for  a  lump  sum  of  two  pounds 
ten,  provided  we  found  food  and  wine 
for  the  two  men  who  were  to  be  our 
guides.    In  the  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
we  set  out  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 
Before  we  had  gone  up  the  hill  a  thou- 
sand feet  we  were  wet  through,  but  a_ 
thousand  more  brought  us  into  bright 
sunlight.    Below  lay  Funchal,  under- 
neath a  white  sheet  of  rain-cloud  ;  the 
sea  beyond  it  was  darkened  here  aud 
there  ;  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the    outlying  Deserta  Islands 
from  sombre  fog-banks.     But  as  we 
still  went  up  and  up  the  day  brightened 
more  and  more,  aud  when  Funchal  was 
behind  and  under  the  first  hills  the 
sea  began  to  glow  and  glitter.  Here 
and  there  it  shone  like  watered  silk. 
The  Desertas  showed  plainly  as  rocky 
masses  ;  a  distant  steamer  trailed  a 
thin  ribbon  of  smoke  above  the  water. 
Close  at  hand  a  few  sheep  and  goats 
ran  from  us  ;  uow  aud  again  a  horse  or 
two  stared  solemnly  at  us  ;  and  we  all 
grew  cheerful  and  laughed.     For  the 
air  was  keen  and  bracing  ;  we  were  on 
the  plateau,  nearly  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  a  climate  quite 
other  than  that  which  choked  the  dis- 
tant, low-lying  town.    Then  we  began 
to  go  down. 

All  the  main  roads  of  the  Ilha  da 
Madeira  are  paved  with  close-set  kid- 
ney pebbles,  to  save  them  from  being 
washed  out  and  destroyed  by  the  sud- 
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den  violent  semi-tropical  rains.  Even 
on  this  mountain  it  was  so,  and  our 
horses,  with  their  rough-shod  feet,  rat- 
tled down  the  pass  without  faltering. 
The  road  zigzagged  after  the  manner  of 
mountain  roads.  When  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  it  seemed 
impossible  that  we  could  have  got 
there,  and  getting  out  seemed  equally 
impossible.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
were  about  seventy  degrees.  Every- 
where was  a  thick  growth  of  brush  and 
trees.  At  times  the  road  ran  almost 
dangerously  close  to  a  precipice.  But 
at  last,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  began 
to  get  out  of  the  thick  entanglement  of 
mountains,  and  in  the  distance  could 
see  the  ocean  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  "Fayal  is  there,"  said  our 
guide,  pointing,  as  it  seemed,  but  a 
little  way  off.  Yet  it  took  two  hours' 
hard  riding  to  reach  it.  Our  path  lay 
at  first  along  the  back  of  a  great  spur 
of  the  main  mountain  ;  it  narrowed  till 
there  was  a  precipice  on  either  side  — 
on  the  right  hand  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  on  the  left  more  than  a 
thousand.  I  had  not  looked  down  the 
like  since  I  crossed  the  Jackass  Moun- 
tain on  the  Fraser  River  iu  British 
Columbia.  Underneath  us  were  vil- 
lages—  scattered  huts,  built  like  bee- 
hives. The  piece  of  level  ground 
beneath  was  dotted  with  them.  The 
place  looked  like  some  gigantic  apiary. 
The  dots  of  people  were  little  larger 
than  bees.  And  soon  we  came  to  the 
same  stack-like  houses  close  to  our 
path.  It  was  Sunday,  and  these  vil- 
lage folks  were  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes.  They  were  curiously  respect- 
ful, for  were  we  not  gente  de  gravate 
—  people  who  wore  cravats — gentle- 
men, in  a  word  ?  So  they  rose  up  and 
uncovered.  We  saluted  them  in  pass- 
ing. It  was  a  primitive  sight.  As  we 
came  where  the  huts  were  thicker, 
small  crowds  came  to  see  us.  Now  on 
the  right  hand  we  saw  a  ridge  with 
pines  on  it,  suggesting,  from  the  shape 
of  the  hill,  a  bristly  boar's  back  ;  on 
the  left  the  valley  widened  ;  in  from 
loomed  up  a  gigantic  mass  of  rock,  the 
Eagle's  Cliff,  in  shape  like  Gibraltar. 
It  was   nineteen  hundred  feet  high,' 


and  even  yet  it  was  far  below  us.  But 
now  the  path  pitched  suddeuly  down- 
wards ;  there  were  no  paviug-pebbles 
here,  only  the  native  hummocks  of 
rock  and  the  harder  clay  not  yet 
washed  away.  The  road  was  like  a 
torrent-bed,  for  indeed  it  was  a  torrent 
when  it  rained  ;  but  still  our  horses 
were  absolute  in  faith  and  stumbled 
not.  And  the  Eagle's  Cliff  grew  big- 
ger and  bigger  still  as  we  plunged  down 
the  last  of  the  spur  to  a  river  then 
scanty  of  stream,  and  we  were  on  the 
flat  again  not  far  from  the  sea.  But 
to  reach  Fayal  it  was  necessary  to  climb 
again,  turning  to  the  left. 

Here  we  found  a  path  which,  with 
all  my  experience  of  western  America 
mountain  travel,  seemed  very  hard  to 
beat  in  point  of  rockincss  aud  steep- 
ness. We  had  to  lead  our  horses  and 
climb  most  carefully.  But  when  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  had  been  done  in  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  mouut  again, 
and  we  were  close  to  Fayal.  I  had 
thought  all  the  time  that  it  was  a  small 
town,  but  it  appeared  to  me  no  more 
than  the  scattered  huts  we  had  passed, 
or  those  we  had  noted  from  the  lofty 
spur.  Our  object  was  a  certain  house 
belonging  to  a  Portuguese  landowner 
who  occupied  the  position  of  an  En- 
glish squire  in  the  olden  days.  Both 
my  friend  and  I  had  met  him  several 
limes  in  Fuuchal,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  had  carried  on  a  conversa- 
tion. But  my  Portuguese  was  dinner- 
table  talk  of  the  purely  necessary  order, 
and  my  companion's  was  more  exiguous 
than  my  owu.  So  we  decided  to  camp 
before  reaching  his  house,  and  eat  our 
lunch  undisturbed  by  the  trouble  of 
being  polite  without  words.  We  told 
our  guide  this,  and  as  he  was  supposed 
to  understand  English  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  did  so  when  we  ordered 
him  to  pick  some  spot  to  camp  a  good 
way  from  the  landowner's  house.  But 
in  spite  of  our  laborious  explanations 
he  took  us  on  to  the  very  estate,  and 
plumped  us  down  not  fifty  yards  from 
the  house.  As  we  were  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  house,  wo 
sent  the  boy  there  for  hot  water  to 
make  coffee,  and  then  to  our  horror 
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we  saw  the  very  man  whom  we  just 
then  wanted  to  avoid.  We  all  talked 
together  and  gesticulated  violently.  I 
tried  French  vainly  ;  my  little  Portu- 
guese grew  less  and  less,  and  disap- 
peared from  my  tongue  ;  and  then  in 
despair  we  hailed  the  cause  of  the 
whole  misfortune,  and  commanded  him 
to  explain.  What  he  explained  I  know 
not,  but  finally  our  friend  seemed  less 
hurt  than  he  had  been,  and  he  returned 
to  his  house  on  our  promising  to  go 
there  as  soon  as  our  lunch  was  finished. 

The  whole  feeliug  of  this  scene  —  of 
this  incident,  of  the  place,  the  moun- 
tains, the  primitive  people  —  were  so 
curious  that  it  was  difficult  lo  think  we 
were  only  four  days  from  England. 
Though  the  people  were  gentle  and 
kind  and  polite,  they  seemed  no  more 
civilized,  from  our  point  of  view,  than 
many  Indians  I  have  seen.  Indeed, 
there  are  Indian  communities  in  Amer- 
ica which  are  far  ahead  of  them  in 
culture.  I  seemed  once  more  in  a 
wild  country.  But  our  host  (for,  being 
on  his  ground,  we  were  his  guests)  was 
most  amiable  and  polite.  It  certainly 
was  rather  irksome  to  sit  solemnly  in 
his  best  room  and  stare  at  each  other 
without  a  word.  Below  the  open  win- 
dow stood  our  guide,  so  when  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
make  our  friend  understand,  or  for  me 
to  die  of  suppression  of  urgent  speech, 
I  called  to  Joao  and  bade  him  inter- 
pret. Then  calm  ensued  again  until 
wine  was  brought.  Then  his  daughter, 
almost  the  only  nice-looking  Portuguese 
or  Madeirian  girl  I  ever  saw,  ciime  in. 
We  were  introduced,  and,  in  default  of 
the  correct  thing  in  her  native  lan- 
guage, I  informed  her,  in  a  polite  Span-  I  much  to  do  before  night.  We  were  all 
ish  phrase  I  happened  to  recollect,  that  of  us  glad  to  reach  the  Divide,  and  stay 


vociferous  expostulation  came  from  our 
host.  He  talked  last,  waved  his  hands, 
shook  his  head,  and  was  evideutly  bent 
on  keeping  us  all  night.  We  again 
called  in  the  interpreter,  explaining 
that  our  reputation  as  Englishmen,  as 
horsemen,  as  men,  rested  on  our  get- 
ting back  to  Funchal  that  night,  and, 
seeing  the  point  as  a  man  of  honor,  he 
most  regretfully  gave  way,  and,  having 
his  own  horse  saddled,  accompanied 
us  some  miles  on  the  road.  We  rode 
up  another  spur  and  came  to  a  kind 
of  wayside  hut  where  three  or  four 
paths  joined.  Here  was  congregated  a 
brightly  clad  crowd  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
rose  and  saluted  us  ;  we  turned  and 
took  off  our  hats.  I  noticed  particularly 
that  this  man  who  owned  so  much  land 
and  was  such  a  magnate  there  did  the 
same.  I  fancied  that  these  people  had 
gathered  there  as  much  lo  see  us  pass 
as  for  Sunday  chatter.  For  English 
travellers  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
are  not  very  common,  and  I  dare  say 
we  were  somethiug  in  the  nature  of  an 
event.  Turning  at  this  point  to  the 
left,  wo  plunged  sharply  downwards 
towards  a  bridge  over  a  torrent,  and 
here  parted  from  our  landowning 
friend.  We  began  to  climb  an  impos- 
sible-looking hill,  which  my  horse 
strongly  objected  to.  On  being  urged 
he  tried  to  back  off  the  road,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that 
he  could  not  kill  me  without  killing 
himself.  But  a  slower  pace  reconciled 
him  to  the  road,  and  as  I  was  in  no 
great  hurry  I  allowed  him  to  choose  his 
own.  Certainly  the  animals  had  had  a 
hard  day  of  it  even  so  far,  and  we  had 


I  was  at  her  feet.  Then,  as  I  knew 
her  brother  in  Funchal,  I  called  for  the 
interpreter  and  told  her  so  as  an  inter- 
esting piece  of  information.  She  gave 
me  a  rose,  and,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  she  taught  me  the  correct 
Portuguese  for  Eagle's  Cliff  —  "  Penha 
d'aguila."    We  were  quite  friends. 

It  was  then  time  for  us  to  return  if 
we  meant  to  keep  to  our  word  and  do 
the  double  journey  in  one  day.     But  a 


for  a  while  at  the  Pouso,  or  Govern- 
ment House,  which  was  about  half-way. 
One  gets  tolerable  Madeira  there. 

It  was  eight  or  half  past  when  we 
came  down  into  Funchal  under  a  moon 
which  seemed  to  cast  as  strongly  marked 
shadows  as  the  very  sun  itself.  The 
rain  of  the  morning  had  long  ago  passed 
away,  and  the  air  was  warm — indeed, 
almost  close  — after  the  last  part  of 
the  ride  on  the  plateau,  which  began 
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at  night-time  to  grow  dim  with  ragged 
wreaths  of  mist.  Our  horses  were  so 
glad  to  accomplish  the  journey  that 
they  trotted  down  the  steep,  stony 
streets,  which  rang  loudly  to  their  iron 
hoofs.  When  we  stopped  at  the  stable 
I  think  I  was  almost  as  glad  as  they  ; 
for,  after  all,  even  to  an  Englishman 
with  his  country's  reputation  to  sup- 
port, twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  the 
saddle  are  somewhat  tiriug.  And 
though  I  was  much  pleased  to  have 
seen  more  of  the  Ilha  da  Madeira  than 
most  visitors,  I  remembered  that  I  had 
not  been  on  horseback  for  nearly  live 
years. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
EMILY  BRONTE. 

When  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  her  "  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  general  opinion 
justified  her,  as  it  would  still  justify 
her,  in  regarding  Charlotte  as  undoubt- 
edly the  most  gifted  of  the  three  sisters 
—  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  Bronte. 
But  the  position  thus  assigned  by  the 
many  to  the  elder  sister  lias  not  been 
approved  by  the  critics,  and  would  not 
have  been  accepted  by  Charlotte  her- 
self, who  was  fully  alive  to  Emily's 
extraordinary  powers,  and  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  any  recognition  of  them.  Of 
Emily  she  writes  that  "  under  an  unso- 
phisticated culture,  iuartilicial  tastes, 
and  an  unpretending  outside  lay  a  se- 
cret power  and  fire  that  might  have 
informed  the  brain  and  kindled  the 
veins  of  a  hero,"  and  a  regret  ever 
with  her  was  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, critics  failed  to  recognize  the 
greatness  that  Emily  revealed  in  the 
few  compositions  swift-coming  death 
permitted.  With  eager  gratitudo,  there- 
fore, did  she  accept  Sydney  Dobell's 
praise  of  44  Wuthering  Heights."  It 
cheered  and  revived  her,  although  by 
the  time  the  words  were  written  Emily 
was  "chill  to  praise  or  blame."  She 
would  have  rejoiced  greatly  if  she 
could  have  so  forecast  the  years  as  to 
know  what  of  praise  for  Emily  the 
future  held  in  store.  In  emphatic  lan- 
guage Mr.  Swinburne  has  declared  that  I 
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Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte*  and  Mrs. 
Browning  make  up  44  the  perfect  trinity 
for  England  of  highest  female  fame." 
Mr.  Bayne  pronounces  Emily  Bronte 
M  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women 
that  ever  lived,"  and  adds  that 44  many- 
grounds  might  be  shown  for  believing 
her  genius  more  powerful,  her  prom- 
ise more  rich  than  those  of  her  sister 
Charlotte."  His  examination  of  the 
poems  written  by  the  three  sisters 
leads  him  to  a  conclusion  proclaimed 
by  Charlotte  herself,  and  now  accepted 
by  competent  critics,  that  Emily's 
are  beyond  measure  the  best.  In 
his  44  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte"  Mr. 
Wemyss  Re  id  passes  the  same  judg- 
ment on  Emily's  poetry,  while  its  abso- 
lute merits  are  attested  by  its  finding  a 
place  in  Ward's  anthology  of  English 
verse.  Charlotte  Bronte*  would  have 
joyed  over  such  testimony  to  her  sis- 
ter's kinship  with  44  the  breed  of  noble 
bloods." 

Emily  Bronte  was  born  at  Hartshead- 
cum-Clifton,  near  Leeds,  in  1819.  In 
1820  her  father  removed  to  Haworth, 
and  in  the  parsonage  there  Emily  spent 
nearly  her  whole  life.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  used  all  her  artistic  skill  to  deepen 
the  impression  of  the  gloom  that  hung 
over  Haworth  parsonage.  In  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  life,  as  she  takes 
her  reader  with  her  on  the  way  from 
Keighley  to  Haworth,  she  is  careful  to 
strike  the  key-note  of  the  composition 
—  a  note  of  utter  sadness.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  Haworth  is  so  described 
as  to  induce  a  feeling  of  depression 
that  never  leaves  the  reader.  The  pic- 
ture of  Haworth  parsonage  confirms 
the  mournful  impression  made  by 
the  landscape.  That  cold,  grey  house, 
overlooking  the  terribly  crowded 
churchyard,  seems  a  lit  habitation  for 
the  nervous,  timid  woman  Mrs.  Gaskell 
presents  to  us  as  Charlotte  Bronte  — 
a  woman  suffering  from  ill  health, 
troubled  by  depression  of  spirits, 
haunted  by  superstitious  fancies  — all 
aggravated  by  the  intolerable  burden  of 
her  unhappy  brother's  misdoings  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  Charlotte  Bronte  of  her 
novels  —  the  fastidious,  painstaking 
artist,  the  fearless,  self-reliant  woman. 
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At  the  same  time  the  story  of  the 
Bronte  family  is  full  of  a  pathos  not 
to  be  mitigated  by  any  merely  human 
consolations.  The  three  sisters  passed 
through  a  motherless  childhood,  un- 
cheered  by  any  large  amount  of  kindly 
sympathy.  Their  father,  to  whom  they 
might  naturally  have  looked  for  some 
compensation  for  their  great  loss,  was 
a  cold,  selfish  man,  who,  even  in  his 
wife's  lifetime,  took  his  meals  apart 
from  his  family.  Their  aunt,  who 
came  to  Haworth  after  Mrs.  Bronte 
died,  did  her  duty  nobly,  so  far  as 
concerned  everything  connected  with 
housekeeping ;  but  she  had  no  power 
of  entering  into  or  even  conceiving  the 
workings  of  the  active  minds  around 
her.  Tabby,  the  faithful  servant,  was 
probably  the  most  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  of  the  grown-up  people  in 
that  Yorkshire  parsonage.  And  so  the 
girls  grew  to  womanhood,  drawn  ever 
nearer  to  each  other  by  similarity  of 
pursuits  and  aspirations,  and  by  a 
strong  family  affection.  The  shatter- 
ing of  the  family  circle  was  terribly 
sudden  and  complete.  Their  brother 
Patrick,  whose  conduct  had  so  dis- 
graced and  pained  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, died  in  September,  1848,  Emily 
in  December  of  the  same  vear,  Anne 
iu  May,  1849.  Thus,  in  the'short  space 
of  eight  months  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Bronte 
family,  the  lonely  occupant  of  the  room 
where  in  days  gone  by  she  and  her 
sisters,  their  duties  done,  discussed 
their  plans  and  ambitions,  as  they 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
flickering  firelight.  Only  a  few  short 
years  were  to  pass  before  Charlotte 
herself  was  called  away,  and  laid 

By  the  lone  church  that  stands  amid  the 
moors. 

Yet  it  was  not  always  winter  on  these 
sweeping  moors.  The  girlhood  of  the 
three  sisters  was  not  without  happiness 
—  quiet,  doubtless,  but  real  and  whole- 
some. They  found  deep  joy  iu  the 
moors  ;  they  loved  them  when  the 
snow  lay  deep,  and  the  winter  winds 
rushed  from  the  hills  ;  they  loved  them 
when  the  kindly  warmth  of  summer 


lured  out  blossoms  ;  they  loved  them 
most  of  all  when  autumn  brought  the 
dusky  glow  of  the  heather.  Their  af- 
fection for  each  other  was  a  source  of 
iutense  happiness  ;  it  proved,  indeed, 
a  source  of  deep  anguish  when  first 
Emily  and  then  Anne  was  wrapped 
from  loving  eyes  in  death's  chill  mist ; 
but  not  death  itself  could  destroy  the 
memory  of  loving  intercourse.  Their 
intellectual  pursuits  were  another 
source  of  delight ;  they  found  real  and 
abiding  pleasure  in  writing  their  poems 
aud  novels,  and  in  discussing  with  each 
other  the  subjects  and  the  plans  of 
their  compositions. 

Emily's  earliest  education  was  got  at 
home  from  her  aunt,  Miss  Branwell, 
and  from  her  father.  Miss  Branwell 
was  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  she 
succeeded  in  passing  on  her  skill  to 
her  nieces.  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her 
friend  Harriet  Martineau  refute  the 
popular  generalization  that  intellectual 
womeu  are  poor  housekeepers.  Every 
woman  that  strays  beyond  the  limits  of 
housewifery  is  not  necessarilv  a  Mrs. 
Jellyby.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte 
gave  his  children  lessons,  and  at  the 
same  time  looked  after  their  physical 
well-being  according  to  principles 
strictly  Spartan.  Not  least  important, 
as  a  mind-forming  influence,  were  the 
amusements  of  these  precocious  chil- 
dren. From  a  very  early  age  they  read 
indiscriminately,  wrote^  and  got  up 
plays  ;  the  interaction  of  minds  so  keen 
and  so  early  active  was  bound  to  bo 
highly  formative.  Of  school  educatiou 
Emily  had  exceedingly  little.  Her 
home  yearning  was  such  that  frequent 
or  prolonged  absence  from  Haworth 
was  a  physical  impossibility —only  on 
the  open,  breezy  Yorkshire  moors 
could  her  wild  spirit  find  a  congenial 
atmosphere.  Charlotte  has  told " what 
an  effort  it  cost  Emily  to  spend  some 
time  with  her  at  a  Continental  school. 
k'  She  was  never  happy  till  she  carried 
her  hard-won  knowledge  back  to  the 
remote  English  village,  the  old  parson- 
age house,  and  desolate  Yorkshire 
hills."  The  records  of  her  schooldays 
testify  to  her  strength  of  intellect,  her 
stubborn  tenacity  of  will,  her  strong, 
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wild  imagination.  The  Brussels  visit 
was  her  last  absence  from  the  parson- 
age. The  few  years  that  remained 
were  spent  quietly  at  home,  for  a  pri- 
vate school  scheme  long  cherished  by 
the  sisters  never  came  to  anything. 
Her  last  days  have  been  described  by 
her  elder  sister  in  words  that  reveal  to 
us  her  stern,  unbending  character.  A 
notable  fact  not,  however,  recorded  by 
Charlotte  is  that,  like  her  brother, 
Emily  died  standing. 

Emily  Bronte  is  described  as  having 
had,  like  Charlotte,  a  bad  complexion  ; 
but  she  was  tall  and  well-formed,  while 
her  eyes  were  of  remarkable  beauty. 
Her  mental  gifts  were  of  a  high  order. 
In  spite  of  her  imperfect  culture,  this 
is  abundantly  proved  by  her  writings, 
few  as  they  are.  Her  temperament 
was  such  that  to  strangers  she  rarely  if 
ever  uubent,  while  even  her  own  rela- 
tives stood  in  some  awe  of  her.  At  the 
same  time  she  was  capable  of  strong 
affection.  She  was  deeply  attached  to 
her  sisters,  and  passionately  fond  of 
dumb  animals,  insects,  and  flowers. 
As  might  be  supposed,  Emily  did  not 
favorably  impress  outsiders.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  says  that  all  she  could  learn 
about  Emily  tended  to  give  an  unpleas- 
ant impression  of  her ;  but,  as  she 
properly  points  out,  Emily  has  been 
portrayed  for  us  in  "Shirley,"  by  her 
sister  Charlotte,  who  knew  her  as  no 
stranger  could  ever  have  known  her. 
In  Shirley's  character  we  find  not  only 
such  traits  as  other  observers  have 
noted  in  Emily's,  but  also  character- 
istics hid  from  the  outer  world— -joy- 
ousness  of  heart,  kindly,  womanly 
sympathy,  warm,  deep  emotions. 

From  the  sketch  given  of  Emily 
Bronte's  life,  one  can  readily  see  that 
she  could  have  owed  little  to  influences 
outside  Haworth,  and  little  more  to 
reading ;  for,  situated  as  she  was,  she 
could  have  had  access  to  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  books. 
The  question  then  is,  whence  came 
the  influences  that  helped  to  form  the 
powerful  character  that  confronts  us  in 
her  writings?  One  potent  influence 
was  the  moors.  They  were  to  her 
more  than  objects  of  sensuous  enjoy- 


ment.   She  loved  them  with  a  deep, 
passionate  love  ;    they  informed  her 
with  their  own  strong,  wild  nature  ; 
their  dreariest,  gloomiest  aspects  found 
harmonies  in  her  stern  spirit ;  their 
purple  heather  glowing  in  the  autumn 
sun  stirred  her  with  full,  rich  joy. 
Charlotte  has  written  of  her  sister's 
love  for  the  moors,  and  in  Emily's 
novel,  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  a  strik- 
ing passage  reveals  the  pleasure  Emily 
derived  from  the  scenery  about  Ha- 
worth.   "  He  said  the  pleasantest  man- 
ner of  spending  a  hot  July  day  was 
lying  from  morning  till  evening  on  a 
bank  of  heath  in  the  middle  of  the 
moors,  with  the  bees  humming  busily 
about  among  the  bloom,  and  the  larks 
singing  high  up  overhead,  and  the  blue 
sky  and  bright  sun  shining  steadily 
and  cloudlessly.     That  was  his  most 
perfect  ideal  of  heaven's  happiness  ; 
mine  was  rocking  in  a  rustling  green 
tree,  with  a  west  wind  blowing,  and 
bright,  white  clouds  flitting  rapidly 
above,  and  not  only  larks,  but  thros- 
tles, and  blackbirds,  and  linnets,  and 
cuckoos,  pouring  out  music  on  every 
side,  and  the  moors  seen  at  a  distance, 
broken  into  cool,  dusky  dells  ;  but  close 
by  great  swells  of  long  grass  undulat- 
ing in  waves  to  the  breezes,  and  woods 
and  sounding  water,  and  the  whole 
world  awake  and  wild  with  joy."  The 
same  feeling  finds  expression  in  her 
poems,  as  in  "The  Bluebell,"  and  in 
the  piece  beginning,  u  Loud  without 
the  wind  was  roariug."    Another  pow- 
erful influence  was  her  father.  He 
is  described  as  a  passionate,  self-willed, 
vain,  cold,  and  distant  man,  stern  and 
determined,  ever  eager  to  maintain  his 
opinions,  whether  or  not  they  har- 
monized with  the  popular  judgment  — 
a  man,  indeed,  whose  instincts  were 
soldierly  rather  than  priestly.  This 
description  is  so  far  supported  by  Char- 
lotte's presentment  of  him  in  the  Mr. 
Helstone  of  "Shirley."     Mr.  Bronte 
had  manv  wild  stories  and  traditions  of 
his  native  Ireland,  and  he  delighted,  by 
means  of  them,  to  excite  terror  in  his 
children.    We  may  be  sure  that,  de- 
spite their  terrifying  effect,  these  tales 
of  danger  and  dread  appealed  strongly 
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to  Emily's  bold  and  fearless  mind. 
Similar  stories  were  told  to  the  children 
by  their  aunt,  Miss  Branwcll,  who  had 
brought  from  Cornwall  a  goodly  store 
of  such  weird  narratives  as  Mr.  Hunt 
has  brought  together  in  his  "  Romances 
and  Drolls  of  the  West  of  England/' 
Tabby  was  an  authority  on  Yorkshire 
traditions,  and  had  strange  things  to 
tell  of  old-world  doings  in  the  county. 
The  effect  of  all  this  was  early  seen. 
"While  still  in  the  nursery  the  little 
Brontes  were  writing  romances,  and 
all  Emily's  stories  reflected  the  wild, 
creepy  tales  she  had  become  familiar 
with. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  same  influence 
is  at  work  in  Emily's  extraordinary 
novel,  "Wutheriug  Heights."  For 
extraordinary  it  is,  whether  we  regard 
the  form  or  the  substance.  There  are 
faults  of  expression  and  of  treatment ; 
but  in  "  Wuthering  Heights  "  we  have 
the  first  novel  of  a  young  woman  with 
little  knowledge  either  of  literature  or 
of  life,  and  yet  the  story  is  told  with 
compactness  and  force,  scenery  is  de- 
scribed with  marvellous  vividness  and 
sympathy,  characters  are  represented 
with  amazing  individuality,  while, 
though  incidents  and  characters  are  at 
times  so  appalling  that  many  readers 
turn  from  the  book  in  horror,  there  is 
such  power,  both  of  personality  and  of 
treatment,  as  positively  fascinates  even 
while  it  terrifies.  But  it  should  be 
noted  Emily  Bronte  had  no  conscious 
intention  of  exciting  terror.  It  is  true 
that,  as  HeathclitT  reveals  himself  in  all 
his  savagery,  one  stands  aghast  at  his 
wolfish  ferocity  ;  yet  one  can  plainly 
see  that  the  author  is  not  seeking  for 
means  of  affecting  her  readers,  but, 
heedless  of  readers,  is  working  out  her 
altogether  astounding  conception. 

The  promise  of  the  book  is  found  not 
in  the  story  (though  what  story  there  is 
is  clearly  told)  but  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  HeathclitT  is  a  wonderful, 
if  repulsive,  creation.  His  wife  asks 
questions  that  the  reader  often  asks  : 
44  Is  Mr.  Heathcliflf  a  man  ?  If  so,  is 
he  mad  ?  And,  if  not,  is  he  a  devil  ?  " 
It  is  difficult  to  say  when  he  is  most 
terrible— when  he  ia  behaving  like  the 


incarnation  of  cruelty,  when  he  is  rav- 
ing in  the  very  delirium  of  passionate 
love  for  Catherine  Earnshaw,  when  he 
is  wandering  by  midnight  among  the 
graves  out  on  the  moors,  haunted  by  a 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  the  dead  Cath- 
erine, when  he  is  calling  on  her  spirit 
with  wailings  of  intensest  agony,  or 
when  in  the  last  days  he  moves  like  one 
in  a  dream,  seeing  some  vision  that 
gladdens  him  and  yet  robs  him  of  all 
power  to  live,  till  the  morning  conies 
when  he  is  found  dead,  with  fierce  and 
staring  eyes.  A  repulsive  creation,  and 
yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  imag- 
ination that  conjured  up  a  monster  like 
Heathcliflf,  and  developed  his  character 
with  such  force,  was  equal  to  high  cre- 
ative work.  But  there  is  more  than 
potential  merit  of  character-drawing. 
The  younger  Catherine  has  some  charm- 
ing traits  ;  her  light-hearted  uess  and 
fearlessness,  if  at  times  they  seem  to 
verge  on  recklessness  and  careless  de- 
spair, are  at  other  times  exceedingly 
attractive.  Isabella  Linton,  though  an 
inconsistent  aud  somewhat  sketchy 
conception,  shows  glimpses  of  a  noble 
dignity  when  face  to  face  with  the 
dreadful  life  she  has  to  lead  at  Wuther- 
ing Heights.  Edgar  Linton,  if  cast  in 
too  weak  a  mould,  is  yet  in  many  re- 
spects well  drawn.  Gentleness,  cour- 
tesy, deep  and  true  affection,  and 
scholarly  tastes,  make  him  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  wild  aud  uncultured 
Heathcliflf,  that  "arid  wilderness  of 
furze  and  whiustone  and  if  at  times 
his  character  is  allowed  to  become  ig- 
nobly unmanly,  enough  of  excellence 
remains  to  show  that  Emily  Bronte 
could  conceive  a  refined  and  cultured 
mind.  Probably  the  strongest  assur- 
ance that  her  genius  was  capable  of 
care  fid,  steady  work  as  well  as  of  wild 
flights  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  ser- 
vants, Nelly  Dean  and  Joseph.  Both 
characters  are  well  conceived,  but  Jo- 
seph is  admirable.  His  faithfulness 
to  the  family  he  had  served  so  long, 
his  rugged  nature,  his  unbending  and 
repellent  Calvinism,  his  certainty  as  to 
his  own  sanctity  and  his  doubt  as  to 
every  other  body's  — all  these  are  well 
set  forth.    Joseph  is  interesting  in 
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another  way  :  he  gives  Emily  Bronte  I 
opportunities  of  showing  that  she  can 
handle  the  ludicrous  with  considerable 
effect.  There  is  genuine  hutuor  in 
some  of  Joseph's  appearances,  all  the 
more  that  his  efforts  as  a  humorist  arc 
quite  unconscious. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  gloom  cast 
over  the  story  by  Heathcliff  is  the 
beauty  of  those  passages  that  tell  how 
Catherine  Linton  does  nil  she  can  to 
soften  the  ruggedness  in  Ilareton  Earn- 
shaw's  disposition,  and  to  raise  him 
above  the  degraded  level  to  which 
Heathcliff  had  depressed  him,  and  of 
those  that  reveal  the  author's  suscepti- 
bility to  nature  under  all  aspects.  She 
is  alive  to  the  beauty  of  darkening 
moors  and  bright  blue  skies,  of  bare 
hillside  and  wooded  valley,  of  carolling 
birds  and  whispering  trees  and  mur- 
muring streams.  Her  love  of  nature 
carries  her  into  veins  of  thought  that 
recall  the  imaginings  of  Shelley.  Lock- 
wood  had  gone  to  visit  the  lonely 
churchyard  where  lay  Heathcliff,  Ed- 
gar Linton,  and  Catherine  Earnshaw, 
and  he  thus  concludes  the  story  of 
•'Wuthering  Heights:"  "I  lingered 
round  them  under  that  benign  sky  ; 
watched  the  moths  fluttering  among 
the  heath  and  harebells,  listened  to  the 
soft  wind  breathing  through  the  grass, 
and  wondered  how  any  one  could  ever 
imagine  unquiet  slumbers  for  sleepers 
iu  that  quiet  earth." 

Charlotte  Bronte  compares  her  sis- 
ter's novel  to  a  figure  rudely  carved 
from  a  granite  block  :  44  There  it  stands, 
colossal,  dark,  and  frowning  —  half 
statue,  half  rock  ;  in  the  former  sense 
terrible  and  goblin-like,  iu  the  latter 
almost  beautiful,  for  its  coloring  is  of 
mellow  grey,  and  moorland  moss  clothes 
it,  and  heath,  with  its  blooming  bells 
and  balmy  fragrance,  grows  faithfully 
close  to  the  giant's  foot."  Rude 
"  Wuthering  Heights"  is,  but  it  has 
power  and  it  has  beauty,  and  when  its 
author  died  our  literature  lost  a  novel- 
ist of  great  promise. 

Emily  Bronte's  poetry  is  equally  full 
of  power,  but  is  perhaps  equally  un- 
likely to  find  readers.  This  is  not 
because  of  anything  in  it  so  repellent ' 


I  as  what  is  to  be  found  in  "  Wutberiug 
Heights."  On  the  contrary,  its  feel- 
ing for  nature,  its  pensiveness,  above 
all  the  grandeur  of  thought  and  the 
strength  of  soul  in  the  finest  passages, 
are  in  themselves  attractive.  The  fatal 
defect  is  the  want  of  form  ;  only  now 
and  again  is  the  expression  worthy  of 
the  conception.  Something,  too,  might 
be  said  against  a  certain  gloom  in  the 
poems,  due  to  their  renunciation  of 
hope  and  love  and  joy,  were  this  not 
fully  redeemed  by  their  passion  for  na- 
ture and  their  lofty  resolution.  If  joy 
leaves  us,  never  to  return,  we  are  not 
to  despair. 

There  should  be  no  despair  for  you 
While  nightly  stars  are  burning  ; 
While  evening  pours  its  silent  dew, 
And  sunshine  gilds  the  morning. 

There  should  be  no  despair  — though  tears 

May  flow  dowu  like  a  river  : 
Are  not  the  best  beloved  of  years 
Around  your  heart  forever  ? 

They  weep,  you  weep,  It  must  be  so  ; 

Winds  sigh  as  you  are  sighing, 
And  Winter  sheds  its  grief  in  snow 
Where  Autumn's  leaves  are  lying  : 

Yet,  these  revive,  and  from  their  fate, 

Your  fate  cannot  be  parted  : 
Then,  journey  on,  if  not  elate, 
Still,  Merer  broken-hearted  ! 

Of  Emily  Bronte  it  may  be  truly  said 
she  was  never  broken-hearted.  Even 
sorrow  and  deadly  sickness  could  not 
subdue  the  unbending  firmness  of  her 
soul.  When  death  was  coming  very 
near,  she  wrote  in  her  wonderful  last 
lines  :  — 

O  God  within  my  breast. 
Almighty,  ever-present  Deity  ! 

Life  —  that  in  me  has  rest, 
As  I  —  undying  Life  —  have  power  in  thee  ! 

There  is  no  room  for  Death, 
Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void  : 

Thou  —  Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed. 

Here  is  what  supremely  fascinates 
the  admirers  of  Emily  Bronte's  poems 
—  the  brave,  strong  spirit  that,  even 
when  cabined  and  confined  by  conven- 
tional verse-forms,  flames  and  dances, 
iu  its  bounds. 
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I'll  walk  where  my  own  nature  would  be 
leading  ; 

It  vexeth  me  to  choose  another  guide, 

she  cries  in  proud  independence,  and 
echoes  the  prayer  of  u  The  Old 
Stoic  : "  — 

Riches  I  hold  in  light  esteem, 

And  Love  I  laugh  to  scorn  ; 
And  lust  of  fame  was  but  a  dream, 

That  vanished  with  the  morn  : 

And  if  I  pray,  the  only  prayer 

That  moves  my  lips  for  me 
Is,  "  Leave  the  heart  that  now  I  bear, 

And  give  me  liberty  !" 

Yes,  as  my  swift  days  near  their  goal, 

'Tis  all  that  I  implore  ; 
In  life  and  death  a  chainless  soul, 

With  courage  to  endure. 

In  this  there  is  the  very  abandon  of 
self-reliance,  the  uncontrolled  utter- 
ance of  fearlessness. 

The  softer  qualities  of  the  poems  are 
seen  in  compositions  like  u  Remem- 
brance "  (though  it  contains  a  charac- 
teristic note  of  strength),  "  The  Outcast 
Mother,"  "A  Death  Scene,"  "The 
Waudcrcr  from  the  Fold."    What  the 


author  had  achieved  in  the  way  of  pure 
melody  is  fairly  represented  in  these 
lines  :  — 

Blow,  west  wind,  by  the  lonely  mound, 
And  murmur,  summer  streams  — 

There  is  no  need  of  other  sound 
To  soothe  my  lady's  dreams. 

Careful  reading  of  Emily  Bronte's 
poetry  deepens  the  regret  that,  after 
perusing  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  one 
feels  for  her  early  death.  She  passed 
away  before  her  rare  powers  had  time 
fully  to  reveal  themselves,  though  not 
before  she  had  written  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  richness  of  her  promise. 
How  rich  was  not  recognized  in  her 
lifetime,  though  of  this  she  never 
complained.  She  complained,  indeed, 
of  nothing.  Yet  appreciation  would 
doubtless  have  given  her  pleasure,  self- 
controlled  and  self-reliant  as  she  was. 
Praise  of  the  highest  kind  has  been 
freely  bestowed  on  her  work,  but  too 
late  to  gratify  her,  for,  in  her  own  fine 
words  :  — 

The  dweller  in  the  land  of  death 
Is  changed  and  careless  too. 

A.  M.  Williams. 


A  Muscular  Christian.  —Burton  had 
been  transferred  from  Fernando  Po  to  the 
consulate  at  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo,  where 
there  was  a  seminary  of  Capuchins,  French- 
men, aud  Italians,  which  contained  some 
curious  specimens  of  muscular  Christianity. 
For  example:  "One  of  the  monks  was  a 
tall,  magnificent,  and  very  powerful  man, 
an  ex-cavalry  officer,   Count  Somebody, 

whose  name  I  forget,  then  Fray  G  . 

Before  he  arrived  there  was  a  bully  in  the 
town,  rather  of  a  free-thinking  class,  so  he 
used  to  go  and  swagger  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  seminary  and  call  out,  4  Come  out, 
you  miserable  petticoated  monks  !  come 
out  and  have  a  free  fight !   For  God  or  the 

Devil!'     When  Frey  G         arrived,  he 

heard  of  this  and  it  so  happened  he  had 
had  an  English  friend,  when  he  was  with 
his  regiment,  who  had  taught  him  the  use 
of  his  fists.  He  found  that  his  brother 
monks  were  dreadfully  distressed  at  this 
unseemly  challenge,  so  he  said,  4  The  next 
time  he  comes,  don't  open  the  gate,  hut  let 
the  porter  call  me.'    So  the  next  time  the 


bully  appeared,  it  was  so  arranged  that  the 

gate  was  opened  by  Fray  G  (the  usual 

crowd  had  collected  in  the  road  to  see  the 
fun),  who  looked  at  him  laughingly  and 
said,  4  Surely,  brother,  we  will  fight  for  God 
or  the  Devil,  if  you  please.'  So  saying,  the 
friar  tucked  up  his  sleeves  and  gown,  and 
told  his  adversary  4  to  come  on,'  which  he 
did,  and  he  was  immediately  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat.  4  Come,  get  up,'  said  the 
friar.  'No  lying  there  and  whimpering; 
the  Devil  won't  win  that  way.'  The  man 
stood  three  rounds,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
whimpered  and  holloaed  for  mercy,  and 
amidst  the  jeers  and  bravos  of  a  large 
crowd  the  4  village  cock '  retired,  a  mass  of 
jelly  and  pulp,  to  his  own  dunghill,  and 
was  never  seen  more  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  seminary'.  Richard  rejoiced  in  it,  and 
used  to  say  4  What  is  that  bull-priest  doing 
in  that  gakrer" 

The  Life  of  Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
K.C.M.G.,  F.K.U.S.  By  his  Wife,  Isabel  Burton. 
Chapmau  and  Hail. 
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LOVE  AND  EARTH'S  ECHOES. 

1  Lover. 
Love  that  is  spoken  often  dies 
Quick  as  the  light  In  evening  skies, 
Or  as  a  song  upon  the  ear, 

And  leaves  no  answering  spirit  near. 
Wilt  thou  be  true  ?  Shall  I  ne'er  rue 
My  plighted  faith  ?   Wilt  thou  be  true  ? 

Echo. 
Wilt  thou  be  true  ? 

2  Lover. 

That  doubt,  O  maiden,  do  not  name  ; 
Changeless  as  yon  eternal  flame 
My  spirit  evermore  shall  be 
In  its  full  worshipping  of  thee. 
I  will  be  true  !   Thou  shalt  not  rue 
Thy  plighted  faith.    I  will  be  true  ! 

Echo. 
I  will  be  true. 

1  Lover. 

O  Love,  I  mourned  thy  broken  faith, 
And  now  I  live  to  mourn  thy  death, 
And,  like  the  echo  ringing  clear, 
Thy  voice  was  false  within  my  ear. 
44 1  will  be  true."    O  echo  earth, 
Are  these  things  only  for  your  mirth  ? 

Echo. 
Only  for  — mirth. 

Longman's  Magazine. 


TO    CORREGOIO'S   HOLY  SEBASTIAN 
(DRESDEN). 

Bound  by  thy  hands,  but  with  respect  unto 

thine  eyes  how  free  — 
Fixed  on  Madonna,  seeing  that  they  were 
born  to  see  ! 
The  Child  thine  upward  face  hath 
sighted, 
Still  and  delighted  ; 
Oh,  bliss  when  with  mute  rites  two  souls 
are  plighted  ! 

As  the  young  aspen-leaves  rejoice,  though 

to  the  stem  held  tight, 
In  the  soft  visit  of  the  air,  the  current  of 

the  light, 

Thou  hast  the  peril  of  a  captive's 
chances, 
Thy  spirit  dances, 
Caught  in  the  play  of  Heaven's  divine 
advances. 

While  cherubs  straggle  on  the  clouds  of 

luminous,  curled  fire, 
The  Babe  looks  through  them,  far  below, 

on  thee  with  soft  desire. 


Most  clear  of  bond  must  they  be  reck- 
oned— 
No  joy  is  second 
To  theirs  whose  eyes  by  other  eyes  are 
beckoned. 

Though  arrows  rain  on  breast  and  throat 
they  have  no  power  to  hurt, 

While  thy  tenacious  face  they  fail  an  in- 
stant to  avert. 
Oh  might  my  eyes,  so  without  meas- 
ure, 

Feed  on  their  treasure, 
The  world  with  thong  and  dart  might  do 

its  pleasure  ! 
Academy.  MICHAEL  FIELD. 


I'm  out  with  all  the  world  to-day, 
So  all  the  world  to  me  is  grey, 
Ah  me  !  the  bonny  world. 
Glad  birds  are  building  In  the  tree, 
For  them  I  have  no  sympathy  ; 
From  out  the  grove  a  thrush  pipes  clear, 
I  have  no  wish  his  song  to  hear  ; 
From  tangled  boughs  that  young  buds 
share 

With  last  year's  leaves,  a  startled  hare 
A  moment  peeps  and  then  away  ; 
1  have  no  laughter  for  his  play, 
For  all  the  sunny  sky  is  grey, 
The  weariest  I  am  to-day 
In  all  the  weary  world. 

Perchance  to-morrow's  hidden  store 
May  bring  my  heart's  content  once  more ; 
The  sweet  young  spring  comes  very  fair 
With  summer's  breath  and  golden  air. 
I'm  out  though  with  the  world  to-day, 
So  all  the  world  to  me  is  grey, 
Ah  me  !  the  bonny  world  ! 

Dora  Sigeksox. 


I  am  athirst,  but  not  for  wine  ; 
The  drink  I  long  for  is  divine, 
Poured  only  from  your  eyes  in  mine. 

I  hunger,  but  the  bread  I  want, 

Of  which  my  blood  and  brain  are  scantT 

Is  your  sweet  speech,  for  which  I  pant. 

I  am  a-cold  and  lagging  lame. 

Life  creeps  along  my  languid  frame, 

Your  love  will  fan  it  into  flame. 

Mathilde  Blind. 
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Prom  Temple  Bar. 
LA  FONTAINE. 

Who  shall  express  the  charm  of  La 
Fontaine  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  what  one 
means  about  the  bottomless  depth  of 
Moliere's  knowledge  of  human  folly, 
and  his  boundless  power  of  putting 
that  knowledge  to  effective  purpose  on 
a  stage,  or  about  Boileau's  admirable 
wit,  and  still  more  admirable  good 
sense  ;  or  again  about  Racine's  formal 
perfections,  or  De  Mussct's  force  of 
passion  ;  but  charm,  such  charm  as 
every  one  who  possesses  a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  little  French,  has  felt  in 
La  Fontaine,  is  another  thing  alto- 
gether, and  one  far  more  difficult  to 
define.  Brilliancy,  eloquence,  passion, 
wit,  are  all  things  definitely  felt  — 
things  of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we 
fancy  ourselves  to  be  easily  able  to  give 
a  clear  account ;  but  that  quality  by 
virtue  of  which  a  man's  books  make  us 
wish  to  know  him,  and  think  of  him  as 
a  delightful  person  to  meet  strolling  in 
the  Elysian  fields,  is  a  far  less  visible 
thing,  less  tangible,  less  easy  to  get 
hold  of. 

And  it  is  also  a  far  rarer  thing.  He- 
rodotus has  it,  alone  among  the  Greeks, 
I  think,  unless  Plato  should  be  added. 
Horace  has  it  more  than  any  one  among 
the  Romans  ;  La  Fontaine  more  than 
any  one  who  ever  lived.  It  may  come 
more  easily  to  the  French  than  to  other 
people,  for  several  of  their  great  writ- 
ers, Molifere  and  Montaigne,  for  in- 
stance, have  at  least  a  touch  of  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  it  is  so  much  afraid  of 
as  rhetoric,  and  the  tendency  to  rhet- 
oric is  the  besetting  sin  of  French  liter- 
ature ;  so  that  it  is  only  the  very  elect 
that  can  be  saved.  They  are  by  no  I 
means  necessarily  the  greatest  men. 
The  greatest,  in  fact,  can  hardly  stoop 
to  possess  charm.  Who  could  think 
of  being  familiar  with  Dante  or  Milton, 
or  dare  to  break  in  lightly  upon  the 
Olympian  dignity  of  Goethe  ?  Our 
place  in  their  presence  would  be  at 
their  feet  ;  our  feelings  before  them 
would  be  reverence  and  awe,  and,  if 
also  love,  the  humble,  grateful,  half- 
fearful  love  of  the  pupil  for  the  mas- 1 


ter  ;  and  if  we  had  to  confess  ourselves 
to  them,  and  lay  out  before  them  all 
our  weaknesses  and  worse  than  weak- 
nesses exactly  as  they  are,  it  would  bo 
with  a  shy  if  not  with  a  guilty  shrink- 
iug  that  we  should  do  it.  But  Herod- 
otus, we  are  sure,  would  ouly  smile  at 
us,  Horaco  would  still  find  a  place  for 
us  at  supper,  La  Fontaine  would  at 
worst  laugh  at  us  in  a  fable.  And  it  is 
men  of  this  sort  that  possess  charm. 
They  do  not  need  an  intellect  of  .  the 
very  highest  order,  but  their  intelli- 
gence must  be  intensely  alive,  full  of 
curiosity,  receptive  of  influences  .from 
every  side,  instiuct  with  sympathy  for 
the  most  varied  characters,  and  for 
forms  of  life  the  most  unlike  their  own. 
Everything  interests  them,  nothing 
absorbs  them.  They  are  lookers-on  at 
the  great  games  of  religion,  and  poli- 
tics, and  fortune  played  by  other  meuA 
and  they  watch  each  rise  and  fall  with 
amused  curiosity,  chronicle  it,  point  its 
moral,  and  pass  by.  Herodotus  puts 
them  all  alike  down  in  his  note-book  : 
the  Thracians  who  make  lamentations 
when  their  children  are  born,  the  Per- 
sians who  hold  their  state  councils  first 
in  the  evening  when  drunk,  and  then 
again  when  sober  in  the  morning ; 
Citesus,  who  misunderstands  wise  say- 
ings, and  obstinately  inclines  to  think 
himself  happy  although  not  dead  ;  and 
Xerxes  impiously  and  recklessly  re- 
fusing to  turn  back  from  his  expedition 
into  Greece,  although  warned  by  so 
clear  a  portent  as  that  of  a  mare  being 
delivered  of  a  hare  ;  and  no  doubt  he 
would  have  added,  if  he  had  known  of 
them,  that  delightful  people  the  Celts, 
who,  according  to  Aristotle,  pushed 
'their  courage  beyond  the  due  mean, 
being  afraid  neither  of  earthquakes 
nor  of  breakers  ;  all  in  his  eyes  simply 
curious  items  in  the  long  list  of  human 
eccentricities.  That  is  the  mood  ;  it 
conies  out  one  way  of  course  in  a  histo- 
rian, and  another  in  a  poet  ;  but  it  is 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  cast  of  mind, 
large  and  tolerant,  and  ahove  all,  per- 
haps, gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor.  It 
sounds  strange  at  first  to  find  La  Fon- 
taine saying  :  — 
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On  cherche  les  rieurs  ;  et  mol  je  les  e*vite 
Cet  art  veut,  sur  tout  autre,  un  supreme 

uiedte  : 
Dieu  ne  crda  que  pour  les  sots 
Les  mechanta  diseurs  de  bona  mots. 

but  there  is  nothing  that  spoils  pleasant 
company  so  much  as  the  presence  of  a 
bore  who  is  always  wanting  to  say 
something  good  ;  and  the  man  of  gen- 
uine humor  is  the  first  to  resent  a  nui- 
sance of  that  sort.  One  may  be  quite 
sure  that  no  one  enjoyed  a  really  good 
thing  more  than  La  Fontaine.  But  it 
must  be  perfectly  natural  and  simple  ; 
there  must  be  absolutely  nothing  like 
attitudinizing.  That  is  why  the  French, 
whose  national  brightness  and  amiabil- 
ity take  them  half-way  to  the  posses- 
sion of  charm,  have  not  produced  more 
writers  possessing  it.  They  have  been 
too  like  the  bull  in  La  Fontaine's  fable 
of  "  The  Man  and  the  Serpent :  "  — 

Fa  is ous  talre 
Cet  ennuyeux  de'clainateur : 
II  cherche  de  grand  mots. 

That  has  beeu  a  weak  point  in  French 
literature,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
French  nation,  from  Corneille  to  Victor 
Hugo.  And  I  suppose  nowhere  but  in 
France  could  that  theatrical  flourish  of 
M.  Carnot's  "J'embrasse  la  Russie," 
at  which  Fundi  and  everybody  else 
was  laughing  the  other  day,  have  been 
perpetrated.  Thiugs  of  that  sort  are 
quite  fatal  to  charm  ;  but  the  simple 
fact  that  a  man,  without  going  so  far 
as  that,  never  lets  himself  be  seen  in 
his  books,  except  in  a  sort  of  court 
dress,  is  nearly  equally  fatal.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  know  Corneille,  or  Ra- 
cine, or  Bossuet.  They  are  voices  from 
behind  a  curtain  which  is  never  raised. 
Even  the  ever-delightful  Moliere,  like 
Shakespeare,  very  rarely  betrays  to  us 
which  of  his  hundred  voices  is  his 
own.  But  with  the  men  of  whom  I 
am  speaking  it  is  just  the  opposite. 
The  face  is  always  peering  from  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

Bornons  Ici  cette  carriere  : 

Les  longs  ouvragea  me  font  peur, 

says  La  Fontaine  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  his  fables,  and  we  think 
at  once  of  the  easy-goiug  bouhomme, 


who  early  in  life  found  theological 
studies  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  gave 
them  up  without  hesitation,  and  "  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards,"  like  a  prin- 
cess in  a  fairy  tale.  And  the  beautiful 
ending  of  the  fable  of  "  The  Two 
Pigeons  "  is  not  only  fuller  of  poetry 
than  much  of  La  Fontaine,  but  also, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  it,  a  heart  con- 
fession from  a  man  who  was  nearly 
always  in  love  after  one  fashion  or 
another :  — 

Amants,  heureux  a  man  Is,  voulez-vous 

voyager  ? 
Que  ce  soit  aux  rives  prochainea. 
Soyez-voua  l'un  a  1' autre  un  monde  tou- 

jours  beau, 
Toujoura  divers,  toujours  nouveau  : 
Tener-vous  lieu  de  tout,  compter  pour 

rien  le  reate. 
J'al  quelquefols  alme*  ;  je  n' aura  is  pas 

■Ion, 

Contre  le  Louvre  et  aea  tre'soro, 
Contre  le  firmament  et  sa  voute  celeste, 

Change"  les  bois,  change^  lea  lieux 
Honorea  par  les  paa,  eclairea  par  lea  yeux 
De  l'almable  et  jeune  bergere 
Pour  qui,  aoua  le  fits  de  Cythere, 
Je  aervia,  engage"  par  mea  premiers  ser- 
menta. 

Hdlas  !  quand  revlendront  de  aemblablea 
moments  ? 

Faut-il  que  tant  d'objeta  si  doux  et  al 
charmants 

Me  laissent  vivre  au  gre"  de  mon  ame  in- 
quiete  ? 

Ah !  ai  mon  occur  osalt  encore  se  ren- 
flamraer  I 

Ne  aentlrai-je  plua  de  charme  qui  m'arrete  ? 
Ai-je  paas6  le  temps  d'  aimer  ? 

Who  can  miss  the  personal  note 
here  ?  and  who  can  refuse  to  be  charmed 
by  it  ?  And  yet  we  too  often  treat  this 
book  of  fables,  the  most  perfect  thing 
perhaps  in  French  poetry,  as  nothing 
more  thau  a  story-book  for  children, 
and  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  schoolroom  and  the  French  gov- 
erness !  The  fact  is  that  La  Fontaine 
is  the  true  French  Homer,  as  I  think 
Sainte  Beuve  first  called  him.  More 
than  any  other  of  the  great  French 
classics  except  Moliere,  he  speaks  to 
all  the  world,  and  it  is  only  the  fact 
that  his  best-known  work  is  called 
"  Fables "  that  has  stood  in  the  way 
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of  his  being  recognized  as  what  he  is. 
No  one  is  more  human  than  La  Fon- 
taiue.  If  he  cau  hardly  be  said  to  be 
one  of  those  rarely  gifted  men  who  see 
life  11  whole,"  he  at  least  sees  a  large 
part  of  it,  and  his  criticism  of  life,  if  it 
lays  no  claim  to  the  profundity  of  the 
greatest  men,  is  at  least  every  where 
large,  tolerant,  shrewd,  kindly,  and 
touched  with  a  delightful  humor.  His 
wisdom  may  be  worldly  wisdom,  but  it 
is  the  best  sort  of  worldly  wisdom  — 
genial  and  epicurean,  without  a  touch 
of  cunning  or  greed.  He  takes  the 
world  as  he  finds  it,  and  makes  the 
best  of  it;  which  is,  after  all,  exactly 
what  most  of  us  have  to  do  ;  and  if  we 
want  to  learn  how  to  do  it,  we  cannot 
go  to  n  pleasauter  school  than  La  Fon- 
taine's. 

And  there  is  another  thing.  He  has 
a  unique  place  in  French  literary  his- 
tory. He  stands  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  and  has  learned  the  clearness 
and  order  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
without  unlearning  the  freedom  and 
humor  of  the  Freuch  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Above  all,  though  he  lived 
chiefly  in  Paris,  he  still  breathes  in  his 
writings  the  fresh  air  of  the  country, 
which  his  contemporaries  and  succes- 
sors were  exchanging  for  the  close  at- 
mosphere of  the  court  and  the  capital. 
He  still  knows  the  French  peasant,  and 
his  curd,  and  his  seigneur,  and  all  the 
varied  population  of  the  fields.  And 
that  is  a  help  to  his  popularity  ;  the 
land  and  the  people  who  live  on  it  are 
the  same  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, while  the  town  life  of  one  century 
is  unintelligible  or  ridiculous  to  the 
next. 

And  so  for  all  theso  reasons  La  Fon- 
taine has  a  place  in  our  hearts  such  as 
no  other  French  poet  can  claim.  We 
love  him,  and  laugh  with  him,  even  at 
him  sometimes,  and,  as  I  said,  should 
like  some  da}'  to  come  across  him  in 
the  Elysian  fields.  That  is  how  people 
have  always  felt  towards  him,  and  we 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  servant 
girl  was  right  when  she  said  that  "  God 
would  never  have  the  heart  to  send 
him  to  hell."  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Terror  the  mere  name  of  La  Fontaine 


saved  his  great-granddaughter  from  the 
guillotine.  Anil  yet,  if  you  ask  what 
makes  every  one  so  fond  of  him,  I  can 
hardly  say  ;  not  his  virtues,  certainly, 
for  he  had  veiy  few  ;  there  is  very 
little  in  his  life  that  we  can  grow  en- 
thusiastic about,  and  a  good  deal,  I  am 
afraid,  which  we  had  better  leave  alone, 
lie  is  anything  but  a  hero,  and  if  I 
were  pressed  to  say  why  we  almost 
love  him,  I  could  only  fall  back  upon 
my  first  answer  and  say,  for  his  charm. 

The  truth  is  that  his  life  was  the 
pleasant,  easy-going  life  natural  to  an 
epicurean  born  with  enough  to  live  on, 
and  in  days  before  people  thought 
there  was  any  crime  in  being  comfort- 
able. His  father  had  a  place  in  the  for- 
estry department  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
a  town  on  the  Marne,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  Paris.  He  seems  to 
have  done  two  important  things  for  hts 
son,  besides  his  part  in  bringing  him 
into  the  world.  When  La  Fontaine 
was  about  twenty-six,  he  handed  over 
his  place  to  him,  and  presented  him 
with  a  girl  of  fifteen  for  his  wife. 
Neither  gift  cau  be  said  to  have  been 
very  successful,  for  La  Fontaine  neg- 
leeted  the  forests,  and  deserted  his 
wife.  There  was  no  public  scandal, 
and  certaiuly  no  divorce  ;  they  lived 
some  years  together,  and  had  a  son, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  that  they 
1  occasionally  corresponded  and  even 
met ;  but  Madame  La  Fontaine  was  a 
frivolous  and  unpractical  woman,  just 
the  sort  of  wife  to  be  impossible  for  a 
helplessly  unbusinesslike  man  of  the 
stamp  of  La  Fontaine,  who  wanted  a 
wife  who  could  look  after  him,  and  see 
that  he  did  not  forget  his  dinner  or  put 
his  clothes  on  inside  out.  And  in  fact 
something  of  this  sort  became  neces- 
sary for  him  in  the  end  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in 
whose  household  he  had  had  a  place, 
his  friend  Madame  de  la  Sabliere  took 
him  to  live  in  her  house,  and  he  lived 
there  for  twenty  years,  remaining  even 
when  she  broke  up  her  establishment  : 
(u  J'ai  renvoy^  tout  mon  monde,"  she 
said,  "je  n'ai  garde?  que  mon  chien, 
mon  chat,  et  La  Fontaine");  and 
indeed  staying  there  eveu  after  she 
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herself  had  left  it  to  devote  herself 
etitirely  to  hospital  nursing,  and  when 
he  left  it  at  her  death,  it  was  only  to  go 
to  his  friend  D'Hervart,  in  whose  house 
he  died.  Every  one  kuows  the  story 
of  M.  d'Hervart  meeting  him  in  the 
street  after  Madame  de  la  Sablierc's 
death,  and  saying,  11  My  dear  La  Fon- 
taine, I  was  just  looking  for  you  to  ask 
you  to  come  and  live  with  me  ; "  and 
Ija  Fontaine's  answer,  "  I  was  on  my 
way  then; "  (j'y  allais).  It  is  often 
said  that  we  can  show  nothing  like  the 
ancient  friendships  ;  but  what  Roman 
friendship  is  so  complete  as  this  ? 

Born  in  1021,  and  married  in  1047, 
La  Fontaine  continued  to  live  with  his 
wife  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  discharge 
his  official  duties  after  a  fashion  — no 
doubt  his  own  fashion  —  till  about  16T>4, 
when  one  Jaunart,  a  relation  of  his 
wife's,  who  held  some  post  under 
Fouquet,  the  all-powerful  controller  of 
the  finances,  took  him  to  Paris  and 
presented  him  to  Fouquet,  who  at  once 
added  La  Fontaine  to  the  crowd  of 
men  of  letters  under  his  patronage, 
and  gave  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
francs.  From  that  time  Paris  was  La 
Fontaine's  home,  though  for  many 
years  he  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  generally  accompanied 
by  Boilcau  and  ltacine.  His  relations 
with  Fouquet  do  him  as  much  houor  a* 
anything  in  his  life  ;  for  when  Fouquet 
fell  in  1001,  struck  down  in  a  moment 
by  Louis  XIV. 's  sudden  outbreak  of 
furious  suspicion  as  by  a  thunderbolt 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  La  Fontaine  did  not 
desert  him,  as  his  political  partisans 
did,  but  did  all  the  little  he  could  for 
him  :  wrote  letters  to  friends,  and  an 
ode  to  the  king  asking  for  his  pardon, 
and  finally  that  lament  over  his  pa- 
tron's fall  which  is  among  the  finest  of 
French  elegies. 

treat  etre  innocent  que  iTUre  malheu- 
reux  was  a  doctrine  certain  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  good-natured  La 
Fontaine,  who  had  not  a  grain  of  vin- 
dictiveness  in  his  composition,  and  was 
besides  in  favor  of  every  one  enjoying 
himself.  La  Fontaine's  friend  Jaunart 
shared  Fouquet's  disgrace,  and  had  to 
retire  to  Limoges  ;  and  La  Fontaine 


accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  of 
which  he  lias  left  us  a  charming  picture 
in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on 
the  way.  Perhaps  some  wives  would 
be  content  to  be  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands if  their  absence  were  productive 
of  such  letters  as  La  Fontaine's. 
Translation  does  not  improve  them, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  translate.  He 
enjoyed  himself  immensely,  in  spite  of 
their  rather  melancholy  circumstances  : 
"  Really,"  he  says,  with  the  naivete  of 
a  child,  tk  it  is  a  pleasure  to  travel ;  one 
always  comes  across  something  worth 
seeing.  I  can't  tell  you  how  good  the 
butter  we  have  here  is."  First  it  is  a 
tine  garden  that  delights  him,  more 
than  any  luxury  or  grandeur,  he  says  :  — 

De  quoi  sert  tant  de  depense  ? 
Les  grands  out  beau  s'en  vanter  : 

Vive  la  magnificence 
Qui  ne  cofite  qu'a  planter  ! 

And  then  a  few  days  later,  with  ami- 
able inconsistency,  he  is  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  great  cardinal's  splendid 
palace  at  Richelieu  ! 

Altogether  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
himself  very  much,  and  gives  us  pleas- 
ant enough  pictures  of  himself  and  his 
party,  worth  quoting,  as  there  are  very 
few  of  his  letters  left.  Here  is  what 
be  writes  from  Amboise  :  — 

Your  uncle's  occupations  and  mine  at 
Clamart  were  very  different.  He  did  noth- 
ing worth  speaking  of,  only  such  amusing 
things  as  expeditions  to  this  place  and  that, 
lawsuits  and  other  business.  It  was  just 
the  opposite  with  me  :  I  strolled  about  and 
went  to  sleep,  and  spent  my  time  with  the 
ladies  who  came  to  see  us. 

We  left  very  early  on  Sunday.  Madame 

C         and  our  aunt  went  with  us  as  far  as 

Bourg-la-Reine.  We  waited  there  nearly 
three  hours  ;  and  to  make  the  time  pass 
quicker,  or  to  make  it  pass  slower  (I  don't 
know  which  I  ought  to  say),  we  heard  the 
village  mass.  There  was  nothing  wanting, 
procession,  holy  water,  hymn  and  the  rest. 
Luckily  for  us,  the  cure-  was  an  ignoramus 
and  did  not  preach.  At  last,  by  God's 
grace,  came  the  coach  ;  the  king's  servant 
was  there  ;  there  were  no  monks,  but  to 
make  up  for  them,  three  women,  a  commer- 
cial traveller,  who  never  said  a  word,  and  a 
lawyer  who  never  stopped  singing,  and  sang 
I  very  badly  — he  was  carrying  home  four 
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volumes  of  songs.  Among  the  three  women 
was  one  from  Poitou,  who  said  she  was  a 
countess  ;  she  seemed  young  enough,  and 
of  a  tolerable  figure,  appeared  bright  and 
lively,  kept  her  name  to  herself,  and  had 
just  been  to  law  to  get  a  separation  from 
her  husband  ;  all  qualities  of  good  augury  ; 
and  I  should  have  found  my  way  to  a  flirta- 
tion if  only  she  had  been  pretty,  but  with- 
out that  nothing  attracts  me  ;  it's  the  chief 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  defy  you  to  find 
me  a  particle  of  wit  in  a  plain  woman. 

After  these  alarming  revelations,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  thought  it  best  to 
blow  his  marital  trumpet,  which  he 
does  in  the  next  letter. 

See  how  good  I  am  ;  it  is  just  midnight, 
and  we  have  to  be  up  before  the  sun,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  promised  before  he 
went  to  bed  to  be  on  the  move  extremely 
early.  And  yet  here  am  I,  child  of  sleep 
and  idleness  as  I  am,  employing  these  hours 
which  are  so  precious  to  me,  in  telling  you 
all  about  our  doings.  Let  people  talk  to 
me  after  this  of  husbands  who  have  sacri- 
ficed themselves  to  their  wives.  I  consider 
I  beat  them  all. 

Later  on  when  they  got  into  a  dull 
country,  they  took  to  religious  contro- 
versy to  keep  themselves  awake. 

La  dispute  est  d'un  grand  secours  : 
Sans  elle  on  dormirait  toujours. 

The  Huguenots  were  still  in  the  land  in 
those  days,  and  the  Poitou  lady  was 
one,  while  the  king's  footman,  who 
travelled  with  them,  was  a  fervent  son 
of  Holy  Church,  as  became  a  footman 
of  Louis  XIV.  "He  undertook  to 
show  the  lady  that  her  religion  was 
worth  nothing  for  many  reasons  : 
amongst  others  because  Luther  had 
had  a  quantity  of  illegitimate  children, 
and  because  Huguenots  never  go  to 
mass  ;  he  advised  her  to  be  converted, 
unless  she  wished  to  go  to  hell,  for 
purgatory  was  loo  good  for  people  of 
that  sort.  The  lady  betook  herself  to 
the  Bible,  and  asked  where  it  spoke  of 
purgatory  ;  meanwhile  the  lawyer  sang, 
and  M.  Jannart  and  I  slept."  With 
one  eye,  or  at  least  one  ear  open,  one 
may  suppose,  by  the  account  he  gives 
of  the  argument. 

He  never  had  the  taste  of  his  time 
for  theological  controversy,  from  his 


days  in  the  seminary  onwards;  and 
when  all  Paris  was  exciting  itself  about 
the  Molinist  question,  he  astounded 
every  one  by  saying  simply  that  he 
thought  it  a  nuisance. 

There  is  a  story,  too,  of  a  saying  of 
his  about  St.  Augustine,  which  amus- 
ingly illustrates  his  theological  attitude. 
He  and  Racine  and  some  others  were 
spending  one  afternoon  with  Boileau, 
and  Boileau's  brother,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  was  holding  forth  rather 
pompously  and  professionally  upon  the 
merits  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
La  Fontaine  appeared  to  be  dreaming 
in  his  usual  absent-minded  way,  and 
nobody  thought  he  was  listening,  when 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one  he  looked 
up,  and  with  an  air  of  great  interest 
asked  him,  44  s'il  croyait  que  St.  Augus- 
tiu  eut  plus  d'esprit  que  Rabelais."  (I 
would  translate  if  only  esprit  were 
translatable.)  The  learned  doctor,  I 
am  bouud  to  add,  saved  the  saint's  dig- 
nity and  his  owu  surprisingly  well. 
He  turned  to  La  Fontaine,  examined 
him  critically  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then  said,  44  Are  you  aware,  M.  de  la 
Fontaine,  that  you  have  got  one  of  your 
stockings  on  inside  out  ?  "  44  Ce  qui 
e'tait  vrai,"  adds  the  chronicler. 

One  more  picture  of  him.  This  time 
he  is  not  asleep — or  not  altogether  — 
but  strolling  by  distraction  in  the  gar- 
den of  an  hotel,  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  his  own,  and  so  buried  in  the  inter- 
esting author,  whom  the  French  call  by 
that  deliciously  absurd  name  Tite-Live, 
that  he  forgets  his  dinner  altogether, 
and  would  have  been  too  late  for  it,  if 
a  servant  had  not  come  to  arouse  him 
from  his  Roman  reveries.  What  a  pic- 
ture, not  only  of  La  Fontaine,  but  of 
his  day  1  How  many  people  nowadays 
find  Livy  exciting  enough  to  make  them 
forget  dinner  ? 

It  was  worth  giving  a  few  stories  of 
this  sort,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
in  La  Fontaine's  life  but  little  things  of 
this  kind.  He  has  no  history,  and  after 
Fouquet's  fall  there  are  no  events  to 
mark  his  years  by,  except  the  publica- 
tion of  his  various  works  ;  his  election 
to  the  Academy,  in  spite  of  Louis 
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XIV.'s  opposition  ;  his  illness  in  1692  ; 
his  final  and  sincere  regrets  for  all  that 
had  given  cause  of  scandal  in  his  life, 
and  still  more  in  some  of  his  writings  ; 
his  public  profession  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  his  repentance  ;  his  strict  and 
serious  life  during  his  closing  years, 
and  his  death  in  April,  1695.  No  man 
of  his  time  had  won  more  universal 
love  and  admiration  ;  Moliere,  Racine, 
Boileau,  La  Bruyere  the  moralist,  Ma- 
dame de  Sdvigue*  the  woman  of  the 
world,  aud  last,  perhaps  also  best, 
Fe'nelon,  saintliest  of  men  who  have 
lived  in  courts  since  the  days  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  all  praised  the  poet  with  em- 
phatic enthusiasm,  and,  if  all  did  not 
know  the  man  well  enough  to  love  him, 
those  who  did  made  up  for  the  rest  by 
the  loyalty  and  warmth  of  their  affec- 
tion. 

La  Fontaine's  fame  must  rest  mainly 
upon  his  "Fables."  The  occasional 
pieces  have  charming  things  in  them, 
humorous  touches,  delightful  bits  of 
self-revelation,  and,  here  and  there, 
exquisite  little  songs.  The  "Contes" 
have  only  one  demerit,  but  that  is  a 
serious  one  —  they  cannot  be  read  aloud 
in  any  decent  society.  Nothing  gives 
us  a  clearer  picture  of  the  morals  of 
the  seventeenth  century  than  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  ladies  of  La  Fon- 
taine's day,  and  the  best  of  them  too, 
women  like  Madame  de  Se'vignd,  read 
and  enjoyed  his  "Contes  ;"  and,  what 
is  much  more,  confessed  to  doing  so. 
Times  have  chauged,  aud  that  is  im- 
possible now.  It  is  a  thousand  pities, 
for  every  reason,  that  there  is  this 
blemish,  for  there  never  was  a  better 
story-teller  than  La  Fontaine.  But 
happily  this  charming  gift  of  his  is  not 
exhibited  only  in  the  "Contes."  A 
man's  special  talent,  like  his  sins,  is 
sure  to  find  him  out,  and  the  result  is 
that  nearly  all  the  "Fables  "are  well- 
told  stories,  and  a  good  many  are  noth- 
iug  else.  In  fact,  it  is  just  this  which 
distinguishes  La  Fontaine's  fables  from 
other  people's.  ^Esop,  Phaedrus,  Ba- 
brius,  Marie  de  France,  Haudent,  Flo- 
rian,  or  what  other  fabulist  you  will, 
will  give  you  the  bare  facts  and  the 
moral  just  as  well  as  La  Fontaine. 


But  none  of  them  — unless,  here  and 
there,  Haudent  —  have  more  than  a 
touch,  if  they  have  that,  of  his  ease, 
his  grace,  his  arch  asides,  his  sly 
humor,  his  catholic  good-nature,  his 
amusing  self-revelation  —  in  a  word, 
again,  his  charm.  The  morality  of  his 
rivals  may  be  irreproachable,  but  their 
stories  are  too  often  bare  and  dull.  La 
Fontaine  takes  them  and  fills  in  a  hun- 
dred little  details,  often  of  an  irre- 
sistible drollery,  which  complete  the 
picture,  and  give  personality  to  the 
actors.  A  detailed  comparison  with 
any  one  of  his  rivals  would  show  La 
Fontaine's  superiority.  As  we  cannot 
take  all,  we  will  try  it  with  Phaedrus, 
as  to  whose  supposed  superiority  over 
himself  La  Fontaine  keeps  up  an  ab- 
surd superstition  of  humility.  The 
fact,  of  course,  is  just  the  other  way, 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
fables  which  cover  the  same  ground 
as  those  of  Phaedrus  are  most  often  in 
La  Fontaine's  first  six  books,  which 
are  very  inferior  to  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  books,  simply  be- 
cause he  followed  his  originals  more 
closely  at  first,  and  gave  the  rein  far 
less  freely  to  his  own  delightful  fancy. 
Here  is  Phaedrus's  fable  of  "  The  Fox 
and  the  Goat :  "  — 

"  "When  a  crafty  man  gets  into  a  diffi- 
culty, he  at  once  tries  to  find  his  way 
out  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else. 

"  A  fox  had  fallen  into  a  well  un- 
awares, and  could  not  get  out  again  for 
the  high  wall  round  it,  when  a  thirsty 
goat  came  up  and  asked  whether  there 
was  plenty  of  water,  and  whether  it 
was  good.  The  fox  had  his  trick  ready. 
*  Come  down  and  try  for  yourself,  my 
dear  friend  ;  the  water  is  so  good,  and 
the  taste  so  delicious,  that  I  can't  get 
enough  to  satisfy  me.'  Down  weut 
our  bearded  friend ;  whereupon  the 
little  rascal  sprang  at  once  on  his  lofty 
horns,  and  got  out  of  the  well,  leaving 
the  goat  stuck  fast  in  his  watery  prison." 

This  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  Phae- 
drus. Now  hear  La  Fontaine,  aud  re- 
member that  the  fable  is  in  his  third 
book,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  writ- 
ten before  he  had  fully  learned  his 
own  secret :  — 
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Capitaine  renard  allait  de  compagnie 
Avec  son  ami  bone  des  plus  haut  encornes  ; 
Celui-ci  ne  voyait  pas  plus  loin  que  son  nez  ; 
L' autre  dtait  passe*  ma  it  re  en  fait  de  trom- 
perie. 

La  soif  les  obligea  de  descendre  en  nn 
puits  : 

La,  chacun  d'eux  se  desaltere. 
Apres    qu'abondamment    tous    deux  en 

eurent  pris, 
Le  renard  dlt  au  bouc  :   Que  ferons-nous, 

compere  ? 

Ce  n'est  pas  tout  de  boire,  11  faut  sortir 
d'ici. 

Leve  tes  pieds  en  haut,  et  tes  cornea  aussi  : 
Mets-les  contre  le  mur :  le  long  de  ton 
echine 

Je  grimperal  premierement  : 
Puis  sur  tes  comes  m* dlevant, 
A  1'aide  de  cette  machine, 
De  ce  lieu-ci  je  sortirai, 
Apres  quoi  je  t'en  tirerai. 
Par  ma  barbe,  dlt  1"  autre,  11  est  bon  ;  et  je 
loue 

Des  gens  bien  sense's  comme  toi. 
Je  n' aura  is  jamais,  quand  a  moi, 
Trouvd  ce  secret,  je  l'avoue. 
Le  renard  sort  du  puits,  laisse  son  com- 
pagnon, 

Et  vous  lui  fait  un  beau  sermon 

Pour  l'exhorter  a  patience. 
Si  le  ciel  t'eut,  dit-il,  donnd  par  excellence 
Autant  de  jugement,  que  de  barbe  au  men- 
ton 

Tu  n'aurals  pas,  a  la  lege  re, 
Descendu  dans  ce  puits.    Or,  adieu ;  j'en 
suis  hors  : 

Tache  de  t'en  tirer,  et  fals  tous  tes  efforts  : 

Car,  pour  moi,  j'ai  certaine  affaire 
Qui  ne  me  permet  pas  d'arrcter  en  chemin. 

En  toute  chose  il  faut  considdrer  la  fln. 

The  fable  is  not  quite  in  La  Fon- 
taine's best  manner,  and  he  has  not 
improved  on  the  story  as  Phaedras  had 
it.  He  has  copied  from  Haudent  (for  it 
is  certain,  in  spile  of  Sainte  Beuve, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  early 
French  fabulists)  his  inferior  version, 
which  makes  the  animals  get  into  the 
well  together  ;  and  some  of  the  fox's 
remarks  were  also  suggested  by  Hau- 
dent ;  but  the  admirable  speech  of  the 
goat  is  La  Fontaine's  idea,  and  his 
whole  fable  is  infinitely  more  alive 
than  his  predecessor's. 

And,  If  he  has  improved  on  Hau- 
dent's  fable,  who  can  fail  to  see  his 


superiority  to  Phaedrus  ?  His  picture 
is  far  more  complete,  and  he  human- 
izes his  actors  far  more  cleverly.  His 
fox  is  not  ki  the  fox  "  whom  we  should 
find  in  a  dictionary  of  animals  ;  that  is 
never  La  Fontaine's  way  ;  and  just  as 
in  his  fable  of  44  The  Fox  and  the 
Grapes,"  his  fox  is  a  particular  indi- 
vidual about  whom  he  has  made  inqui- 
ries, 44  certain  renard  gascon,  d'autres 
disent  norrannd,"  and  his  monkey,  in 
44  The  Leopard  and  the  Monkey,"  is  a 
person  of  rank,  proud  of  his  family  :  — 

Cousin  et  gendre  de  Bertrand, 
Singe  du  Pape  en  son  vivant : 

so  here  from  the  very  first  line  we  are 
dealing  with  "Captain  Fox,"  a  friend 
of  ours,  although  unfortunately  44  passe" 
maltre  en  fait  de  tromperie."  We 
think  we  see  him  coining  along  the 
road  with  his  friend  of  the  long  horns. 
And  then  how  admirable  is  his  polite, 
leisurely,  well-arranged  logic  •  And 
the  goat  swearing  by  his  beard  to  the 
pleasure  he  finds  in  being  in  such 
clever  society  ;  how  exactly  he  gives 
us  the  picture  of  the  rustic  of  La  Fon- 
taine's day,  and  indeed  of  our  day,  and 
of  every  day,  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  itinerant  cheat,  who 
is  all  the  while  pocketing  his  money  ! 
And  the  bean  sermon,  too,  with  its  de- 
lightful conclusion,  in  which  La  Fon- 
taine is  absolutely  himself  :  — 

Pour  moi,  j'ai  certaine  affaire 
Qui  ne  me  permet  pas  d'arreter  en  chemin. 

I  will  give  one  more  instance,  the 
well-known  one  of  44  The  Ant  and  the 
Cicada."    Here  is  Phredrus's  fable  :  — 

u  An  ant  in  winter-time  drew  out  of 
her  hole  the  grain  which,  like  a  wise 
creature,  she  had  collected  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  was  drying  it,  when  a  hungry 
cicada  asked  her  to  give  her  some. 
*  What  were  you  doing  in  the  sum- 
mer?' says  the  ant  to  her.  'I  had 
no  time  to  think  about  the  future,7 
she  replied  ;  4  I  was  always  wandering 
about,  and  singing  my  song  from  hedge 
to  hedge  and  meadow  to  meadow.7 
The  aut  laughed,  and  put  back  the 
grain,  saying,  4  You  sang  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  now  the  cold  is  come  you  can 
dance.'  ..  . 
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"  Let  the  lazy  man  set  to  work  in 
time,  or,  when  he  has  nothing,  he  may 
find  that  asking  will  not  get  him  any- 
thing." 

Contrast  this  with  La  Fontaine.  It 
is  his  first,  and  one  of  his  best-known 
fables  :  — 

La  Cigale,  ayant  chants 

Tout  l'ete\ 
Se  trouva  fort  depourvue 
Quand  la  blse  fut  venue  : 
Pas  un  seul  petit  morceau 
De  raouche  ou  de  vermisseau. 
Elle  alia  crier  famine, 
Cher  la  founni  sa  voislne, 
La  priant  de  lui  preter 
Quelque  grain  i>our  subsister 
Jusqu'a  la  saison  nouvelle. 
Je  vous  paierai,  lui  dit-elle, 
Avant  Tout,  foi  d'animal, 
Inte"ret  et  principal. 
La  founni  n'est  pas  prtfteuse  : 
C'est  la  son  moindre  defaut. 
Que  faisiez-vous  au  temps  chaud  ? 
Dit-elle  a  cette  emprunteuse.  — 
Nuit  et  jour  a  tout  venant 
Je  chantais,  ne  vous  dcplaise — 
Vous  ebantlez  !  j'en  suis  fort  aise, 
Eh  bien  !  dansez  malntenant. 

How  the  naked  story  and  the  bare 
morality  of  Phredrus  is  transformed  ! 
Every  line,  every  word  is  alive  with  the 
touch  of  the  artist,  both  poet  and 
painter  !  Every  detail  is  made  to  tell  ; 
the  quick  returning  rhyme  of  the  sec- 
ond line,  — 

ayant  chante 
Tout  l'e*te\ 

seeming  to  make  us  hear  the  monot- 
onous song  of  the  cicada  in  the  heat 
of  the  long  summer  day  ;  the  bise  strik- 
ing in  in  the  third  line,  hissing  and 
whistling,  till  we  hear  the  east  wind 
sweeping  round  a  cold  corner ;  and 
then  the  simple  singing  motion  of  that 
delightful  verse  :  — 

Xult  et  jour  a  tout  venant, 

and  the  last  line,  stepping  like  a 
minuet  — 

Eh  bien  !  dansez  maintenant. 

Humming  this  last  line,  1  found  that, 
quite  unconsciously,  I  had  set  it  to  the 
only  minuet  nir  that  I  know.  Lan- 
guage and  metre  have  been  used  with 
telling  effect  in  almost  every  line  ;  and 


the  contrast  of  the  mocking  dance  of 
this  last  line  with  the  heavy,  cautious 
rhythm  of  what  the  ant  says  when  she 
speaks  in  her  own  character  :  — 

Que  faisiez-vous  au  temps  chaud  ? 

is  not  the  least  striking  thing  in  this 
way. 

But  the  talent  of  the  story-teller  is 
there  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  artist 
in  metrical  effect.  The  poet  is  painter 
as  well  as  musician,  and  can  make  us 
sec  as  well  as  hear.  What  personality 
and  picturesquencss  is  thrown  round 
those  comparatively  uninteresting  crea- 
tures, the  Formica  prudens  and  the 
Cicada  eauriens  of  Phwdrus  !  The 
"csuriens"  becomes  "  se  trouva  fort 
de'pourvue,"  and  we  find  her  making 
the  inconvenient  and  surprising  aud 
irritating  discovery  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  larder,  not  one  single  little 
bit  of  a  grub  or  a  fly  ;  and  then  instead 
of  mere  asking,  she  goes  off  to  "  crier 
famine  ; "  and  the  ant  is  not  just  any 
ant,  but  her  neighbor  ;  and  the  grain 
is  to  be  lent,  not  given  ;  and  not  merely 
returned,  but  repaid,  "foi  d'animal, 
iutdr6t  et  principal." 

And  the  aut  instead  of  being  solely 
gifted  with  prudence,  is  a  complete 
picture,  aud  so  human,  like  an  old 
maiden  lady  severely  questioning  a 
pretty  beggar  girl  ;  and  the  poor  girl 
hopes  to  propitiate  her  with  a  smile  and 
a  curtsey  ("  ne  vous  deplaise  I")  ;  but 
improvident  youth  and  beauty  get  no 
mercy  from  spectacled  spinsterdom, 
and  are  left  to  dance  before  a  severely 
closed  front  door,  that  frowns  in  stolid 
rejection  of  every  appeal. 

Well  may  La  Fontaine  say  himself 
that  what  makes  the  success  of  these 
things  is  simply  "  la  maniere  de  les 
conter."  He  says  it  indeed  of  his 
"  Contes  ; "  but,  happily  for  us,  there 
are  very  few  of  his  fables  with  which 
the  conUur  did  not  have  as  much  to  do 
as  the  fabulist.  And  it  is  the  presence 
everywhere  of  the  born  story-teller 
which  makes  his  fables  what  no  other 
fables  are.  It  may  even  be,  perhaps, 
that  his  unique  gifts  in  this  direction 
have  obscured  his  purely  poetic  gift. 
I  We  foreigners  are  not  inclined  to  re- 
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ganl  poetry  as  among  the  arts  in  which 
the  French  have  been  conspicuously 
successful.    Too  much  of  their  poetry 
is,  for  an  Englishman  or  a  German, 
indistinguishable  from  rhetorical  prose, 
and  indeed  the  French  imagination 
seems   to  us  to  have  always  tended 
rather  in  the  rhetorical  than  in  the  gen- 
uinely poetical  direction.    Many  again 
of  the  men  who  have  written  French 
poetry,  including  Moliere,  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  and  Boileau,  who  was  a 
lawgiver  to  French  poets  for  a  century 
and  more,  used  verse,  as  far  as  we  can 
■see,  merely  to  give  pointed  and  telling 
expression  to  thoughts  which  belonged 
in  themselves  to  prose  ;  so  that  what 
they  have  written,  although  it  may  be, 
as  in  Moliere's  case,  a  treasure  and 
more  than  a  treasure  for  all  time,  is 
poetry  only  in  form  and  not  in  essence, 
liut  however  all  this  may  be,  and  what- 
ever allowances  must  be  made,  it  is 
still  a  great  thing  to  be  the  greatest 
poet  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  good  judges 
have  given  La  Fontaine  the  first  place 
among  French  poets.    He  was  not  such 
a  poet  by  nature  as  Andre*  Chdnier  or 
Dc  Mussel  or  Hugo  ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  his  completer  success  in  his  own 
sphere  may  give  him  a  longer  life  than 
may  fall  to  any  of  them.    A  poet  whose 
theme  is  the  fundamental  facts  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  do  not  change,  and 
who  treats  that  theme  at  once  with  con- 
summate knowledge  and  with  a  more 
than  Homeric  simplicity,  is  sure  of  a 
place  among  that  scanty  band,  not  a 
dozen   perhaps,  and  certainly  not  a 
score  in  all  the  world,  of  whom  we  can 
safely  prophesy  that  the  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years  will  still  find  men  learn- 
ing them  by  heart.    A  humble  place 
his  may  be,  for  he  does  not  look  at  life 
from  the  highest  point  of  view,  and  he 
cannot  stir  us  or  inspire  us  ;  but  of  a 
place  of  some  sort  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  secure.    And  he  has  given  us  a  fair 
number  of  glimpses  into  bis  real  poetic 
temperament.    La  Fontaine  loved  the 
open  air,  and  loved  it,  not  merely  as 
the  sportsman  loves  it,  as  the  place  of 
his  healthiest  enjoyment,  but  as  some- 
thing more,  as  a  world  of  strange  and 
beautiful  dreams. 


Les  forets,  les  eaux,  les  prairies, 

are  in  his  eyes 

Meres  dea  douces  reveries  ! 

language  which  makes  us  think  of  Co- 
rot. 

He  liked  to  indulge  his  wandering 
fancy  in  the  fresh  air,  especially  iu 
woods  ;  and  there  is  a  story  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Bouillon  noticing  him 
dreaming  under  a  tree  one  morning  as 
she  drove  to  Versailles,  and  being  as- 
tonished to  find  him  still  there  when 
she  drove  back  iu  the  evening.  And  a 
hundred  touches  show  that  he  could 
observe  as  well  as  dream,  and  observe 
with  the  eye  not  merely  of  a  naturalist 
but  of  a  poet.  What  can  be  more  per- 
fect than  his  picture  of  a  river  :  — 

Image  d'un  sommell  doux,  paisible,  et 
tranquille  ! 

We  seem  when  we  read  it  to  breathe 
at  once  the  delicious  stillness  of  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Or  hear  him  on  that  eternal 
theme  of  poets,  the  beauty  of  the  first 
buds  in  spring.  How  he  seems  to  feel 
for  them  as  he  tells  how  the  nasty 
schoolboy,  breaking  them  off  as  he 
clambers  about  the  tree,  — 

Gatait  jusqu'aux  boutons,  douce  et  frfele 
espeimnce. 

Touches  of  this  sort  occur  often 
enough  in  La  Fontaine,  delicate  and 
fragile,  and,  if  you  will,  even  slight,  but 
perfect  in  their  kind.  The  world  he 
lived  in  and  the  nature  of  his  life,  if  not 
the  nature  of  the  man  himself,  were 
against  the  growth  of  the  larger  imagi- 
nation ;  still  there  are  touches  here  and 
there  which  suggest  what  might  have 
been  under  other  circumstances.  There 
is  something  splendidly  imaginative,  for 
instance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  last 
line  of  his  description  of  the  lost  seek- 
ers of  new  worlds  in  the  fable  of  "  Lo 
Kieur  et  les  Poissons  :  "  — 

Tous  les  noms  des  chercheurs  de  mondes 

inconnus 
Qui  n'en  £taient  paa  revenus 
Et  que  depuis  cent  ana  sous  Tabirae  avaient 

vus 

Les  anclens  du  vaste  empire. 
But  it  is,  of  course,  as  the  genial, 
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good-natured  satirist  who  knew  his 
world,  which  is  also  our  world,  so  as- 
tonishingly well,  and  could  put  his 
finger,  with  gentle  irony,  or  sometimes 
with  quiet  malice,  on  all  its  weaknesses 
—  it  Is  as  a  man  of  all-embracing  sym- 
pathies and  abounding,  never-failing 
humor,  and,  for  those  of  us  at  least 
who  really  care  for  poetry,  as  the  artist 
of  almost  unerring  touch,  that  he  is 
and  will  be  always  best  remembered. 
His  fables  are  among  the  few  things 
that  can  be  read,  and  re-read,  and  read 
again,  with  new  pleasure  every  time. 
And  what  a  mine  of  pictures  of  his  day 
and  the  world  he  lived  in  !  There  are 
the  mouks  of  Orbais,  in  the  "  Epistle 
to  Fouquet,"  who  complained  in  winter 
that  the  short  days  left  them  no  time  to 

get  through  their  meals  !  There 

are  the  dean  ("  personue  fort  pru- 
dente  "),  and  the  chapter  of  the  rats, 
who  found  talking  so  easy  and  doing  so 
difficult ;  the  little  princes,  whom  he 
advises  to  settle  their  disputes  among 
themselves,  and  not  call  the  kings  in  to 
help  them,  like  the  silly  peasant  who 
called  in  his  landlord  aud  his  dm;*  to 
drive  a  troublesome  hare  out  of  his 
garden  ;  the  courtiers,  whom  it  is  best 
not  to  change,  because  the  old  ones 
have  already  grown  fat  on  the  public 
purse,  whereas  new  ones  will  arrive 
lean  and  hungry ;  the  gout,  which 
lodged,  poor  thing,  with  a  peasant,  and 
was  much  shaken  and  disturbed  by  his 
stoopiugs  and  stretchings  and  goings 
and  comings,  and  had  no  peace  till  it 
went  to  live  with  a  bishop,  whom  it 
was  quite  possible  to  keep  snug  in  bed 
all  day  ;  the  roads  in  Jiussc  Uretague, 
where  fate  sends  people  whom  it  wants 
to  see  out  of  temper,  and  which  make 
La  Fontaine  say,  ik  Dieu  nous  preserve 
du  voyage      the  court  which  he  calls, 

Un  pays  oil  les  grns, 
Tristes,  gals,  prets  a  tout,  a  tout  indiffe- 
renta, 

Sont  ce  quMl  plait  an  prince,  oil  s'ils  ne 
peuvent  TC'tre, 
Tachent  au  nioins  de  le  paraitre  : 
Peuple  came'leon,  peuple  singe  du  iuaitre  ; 

a  description  true,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  of  all  courts,  but  never  so  com- 


pletely true  of  any  as  of  that  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who,  as  Saint  Simon  shows,  re- 
quired all  about  him  to  appear  to  enjoy 
immensely  whatever  lie  told  them  to 
do.  Even  the  king  himself,  cne  may 
say,  appears  there,  for  who  could  fafl 
to  think  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he  read 
La  Fontaine's  moralizing  over  man 
wishing  for  the  impossible  :  — 

Combien  falt-ll  de  vteux  ?  eomblen  perd-il 
de  pas 

S'outrant  pour  acqu£rir  des  biens  ou  de  la 
gloire  ! 

SI  j'arrondissais  mes  etats  ! 
Si  je  pouvais  remplir  mes  coffres  de  ducats  ! 

or  again,  when  he  says  :  — 

RIen  ne  remplit 
Les  vastes  appeHits  d'un  faiueur  de  con- 
quetes. 

Truly  did  he  call  his  fables  une  ample 
comMie  a  cent  acles  dioers.  They  are 
the  pictures  of  his  own  time  first  of  all, 
but  also  of  our  time,  and  of  every  time. 
He  saw  life  for  himself  aud  at  first 
hand,  and  sketches  it  with  a  freshness 
and  force  which  belong  only  to  original 
personalities.  No  wonder  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  like  him.  The  man  who  car- 
ried political  and  social  make-believe 
to  an  uuapproached  and  indeed  unap- 
proachable point  could  not  like  the 
clear-eyed  satirist,  with  his  awkward 
turn  for  seeing  tilings  as  they  really 
were. 

There  are  fifty  things  in  La  Fontaine 
that  one  would  like  to  linger  over  ;  but, 
in  this  imperfect  world,  we  are  obliged 
to  be  the  obedient  servants  of  those 
inexorable  masters,  time  and  space.  I 
should  like  to  go  into  the  charm  of  his 
style,  aud  what  I  think  its  special  merit 
—  I  mean  the  element  of  unexpected- 
ness which  is  everywhere  present  in  it, 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  first  of  vir- 
tues in  a  light  style.  I  should  like  to 
try  to  analyze  his  treatment  of  the  ani- 
mal world,  and  find  out  why  all  other 
animals  seem  dull  and  dead  by  the  side 
of  his  ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  his 
secret  seems  to  me  to  be  that,  far  more 
than  any  other  fabulist,  he  endows  his 
creatures  with  humanity  and  person- 
ality, giving  them  human  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  fancies,  without  touching 
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a  hair  of  their  animal  bodies  ;  and,  if 
I  am  tempted  to  illustrate  once  more 
what  I  mean,  I  do  it  in  fear  of  editorial 
scissors.  The  rat  who  has  retired  from 
the  world  will  show  something  of  what 
I  mean.  The  place  in  which  he  found 
repose  from  the  cares  of  the  world 
was  a  Dutch  cheese.  There  he  found 
board  and  lodging,  and  he  even  grew 
fat  and  full-bodied — "so  good  is  God 
to  those  who  vow  themselves  to  his 
service."  One  day  some  ambassadors 
who  were  journey iug  from  Ratopolis, 
then  besieged  by  the  cats,  to  seek  help 
from  a  distant  people,  and  were  very 
short  of  money,  came  to  ask  our  holy 
hermit  {divot  personnage)  for  alms. 

Mes  amis,  dit  le  solitaire, 

Les  choses  d'tel  bas  ne  me  regardent  plus  : 
En  quoi  peut  un  pauvre  reclus 
Vous  ass  later  ?  que  pemVil  faire, 

Que  de  prier  le  clel  qu'il  vous  aide  en  ceci  ? 

J  espere  qu'il  aura  de  vous  quelque  souci. 
Ayant  parle  de  cette  sorte 
Le  nouveau  saint  ferma  sa  porte. 

And  Ln  Fontaine's  charming  note  of 
conclusion  :  — 

Que  d6slgn6-je,  k  votre  avis. 
Par  ce  rat  si  peu  secourable  ? 
Un  moine  ?   Non,  mais  un  dervis  : 
Je  suppose  qu'un  moine  est  tou jours  chari- 
table. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  several 
delightful  touches.  And  the  piece  is 
not  properly  a  fable  ;  but  how  perfect 
it  is  !  The  balance  here  certainly  leans 
to  the  human  side  ;  but  the  rat  is  still 
a  real  rat,  using  his  feet  and  teeth,  we 
are  told,  to  make  board  and  lodging 
out  of  the  cheese,  and  it  is  just  that 
which  makes  him  so  amusing  as  a 
monk.  And  then  how  stinging  the 
satire  is,  lightly  as  he  lays  it  on  !  A 
monk  could  hardly  wince  more  under 
the  lash  of  Erasmus,  especially  where 
he  came  to  the  final  explanation  so 
characteristic  of  La  Fontaine,  that  of 
course  he  was  only  thinking  of  a  der- 
vish after  all. 

But  if  I  were  to  let  myself  quote  I 
should  never  have  done.  I  should  be 
giving  all  my  favorites  in  full:  "The 
Man  and  the  Serpent,"  "The  Banker 
and  the  Cobbler,"  "The  Women  and 
the  Secret,"  "The  Donkey  and  the 


little  Dog,"  "The  Two  Pigeons," 
"Death  and  the  Dying  Man,"  and 
there  are  so  many,  that  I  have  no  room 
to  give  the  names  of  a  tenth  part  of 
them,  much  more  quote  them  ;  so  that 
I  must  let  it  alone  and  only  say  one 
thing  more,  and  that  is  this.  I  was 
speaking  just  now  of  La  Fontaine's 
charm,  and  saying  that  one  note  of  the 
many  that  make  up  that  charm  was 
that  of  frank  self-revelation.  Well, 
there  is  nothing  more  conspicuous 
everywhere  in  La  Fontaine.  His  real 
life,  the  real  man,  is  writ  large  in  every 
page  of  his  works.  He  pours  himself 
out  everywhere,  and  we  see  every  side 
of  the  man  :  his  kindliness  and  feeling 
for  the  poor  :  — 

HeMas  !  on  volt  que  de  tout  temps 
Les  petita  ont  patl  des  sottises  ties  grands  ; 

his  praises  of  quiet  and  solitude,  and 
his  love  of  friendship  and  his  friends, 
which  occur  again  and  again  :  — 

Qu'un  ami  vdritable  est  une  douce  chose  ! 

his  delight  in  life,  in  the  world  and  all 
pleasant  things,  and  consequent  dislike 
of  stoical  persons  "  who  would  have  us 
stop  living  before  we  are  dead,"  and  of 
misers  whose  insane  craving  for  accu- 
mulation will  not  let  them  listen  to  his 
wise  advice  :  — 

C'est  assez,  jouissons. 

And  then  the  sense  of  the  shortness 
of  life  which  must  be  always  breaking 
in  upon  every  one  who  feels  its  sweet- 
ness :  — 

Qulttez  le  long  espoir  et  les  vastes  pensles. 

He  is  over  and  over  again  regretfully 
obliged  to  say  to  himself  :  — 

Hllas  !  les  belles  destinies 
Ne  devaient  aller  que  le  pas. 

There  is  of  course  one  grave  defect, 
to  which  I  have  alluded  before,  in  what 
he  shows  us  of  himself,  and  there  is 
one  lesser  defect  too.  Lover  of  the 
country,  of  rivers  and  trees,  and  birds 
and  beasts,  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to 
have  been,  a  lover  also  of  children. 
He  never  alludes  to  them  but  with  dis- 
like. Strange  that  he,  himself  all  his 
life  a  child,  who  would  quite  have  en- 
tered into  the  wondering  question  of 
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Mr.  Stevenson's  childhood,  uO  why 
can  we  not  all  bo  happy  and  devote 
ourselves  to  play  !  "  should  have  let 
himself  catch  from  that  seventeenth- 
century  Parisian  society,  which  often 
hardly  knew  its  own  children,  a  dislike 
of  those  whom  he  of  all  meu  ought  to 
have  recognized  as  the  most  delightful 
creatures  in  all  God's  world.  Yet 
somehow  that  is  how  things  were.  He 
hardly  knew  his  owu  son  when  he  met 
him.  Racine's  daughters  remembered 
him  only  as  tiresome  and  dull ;  and 
wheu  he  speaks  of  a  boy  in  his  fables, 
it  is  as, — 

Certain  enfant  qui  sentait  son  college 
Doublement  sot  et  doublement  frlpon 
Par  le  jeune  Age  et  par  le  privilege 
Qu'ont  lea  pedants  de  gater  la  raison. 

Aud  he  adds,  in  giving  his  moral :  — 

Je  ne  sals  bfite  au  monde  plre 
Que  I'ecolier,  si  ce  n'est  le  pedant. 
Le  meilleur  de  ces  deux  pour  voisin,  a  vrai 
dire, 

Ne  me  plairalt  aucunement. 

But  we  can  none  of  us  be  perfect, 
and  if  La  Fontaine  had  loved  children 
he  would  have  been  perfect  in  all  the 
lesser  virtues.  And,  with  all  deduc- 
tions made,  he  is,  as  I  said,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  ligurcs  to  think  of  in  literary 
history.  Tiresome  as  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
cine found  it,  we  should  like  to  have 
been  present  when  he  44  would  not  talk 
of  any  tiling  but  Plato  ;  "  and  we  lind 
it  characteristic  enough  that  he  greatly 
disliked  Aristotle.  And  we  are  amused 
to  think  of  him  going  to  present  his 
book  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  finding  when 
he  got  to  Versailles  that  he  had  left 
the  book  at  home,  aud  then  crowning 
the  day's  adventures  by  losing  on  his 
way  back  the  purse  the  king  had  given 
him  ;  or  being  sent  a  horse  that  he 
might  ride  at  once  to  Paris  to  see 
about  a  lawsuit,  and  meeting  a  friend 
a  few  miles  outside  the  city,  aud  get- 
ting into  such  interesting  talk  about 
books  that  he  forgets  his  business  and 
stays  the  night  with  his  friend,  and, 
when  he  arrives  too  late  next  day,  says 
he  is  very  glad  at  bottom  that  he  did 
forget  all  about  it,  for  he  neither  likes 
talking  of  business  himself  nor  hearing 


other  people  talk  of  it ;  and  when  we 
read  such  stories  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  tells  Phredrus's  fable  in  such  a 
way  as  to  win  all  our  sympathies  —  uot 
for  the  wise  ant,  but  for  the  careless 
cicada.  His  is  by  no  means  a  great  or 
imposing  figure,  but,  if  we  will  forget 
to  be  severe  moralists,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  lovable  we  know.  He  is  never 
angry,  he  is  never  insincere,  he  is 
never  prosy,  he  is  never  dull.  If  it 
constitutes  a  great  claim  on  our  grati- 
tude to  have  written  a  book  to  which 
we  can  always  turn  wheu  worried  or 
depressed  with  unfailing  certainty  of 
being  cheered  aud  brightened,  then 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to- 
think  of  La  Fontaine  only  less  grate- 
fully, only  less  affectionately  than  we 
think  of  Moliere  and  Cervantes. 

J.  C.  Bailey. 


Prom  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
MY  SISTER  KATE. 

BY  MARY  8.  HANCOCK. 
CHAPTER  [. 

"  Interesting  people  have  tem- 
pers." It  was  my  sister  Kate  who 
made  that  remark  in  a  calm  and  even 
tone  of  voice  which  nettled  me.  I  had 
been  nettled  all  that  morning,  and  1 
knew  it.  So  did  she,  which  made  her 
utterances  more  pointed.  She  was 
leaning  back  in  a  very  comfortable  easy- 
chair,  the  most  comfortable  one  iu  my 
possession,  and  she  was  darning  at  the 
time. 

I  cannot  say  darning  is  a  very  grace- 
ful act  at  any  time,  but  with  Kate  it  is 
aggressively  ungraceful,  it  is  almost 
defiantly  so.    And  she  knows  this  also. 

She  was  darning  my  socks,  for  these » 
I  grieve  to  say,  have  a  perpetual  knack 
of  running  into  holes  in  au  undignified 
manner.  It  is  clearly  not  my  fault ;  I 
think  the  wool  of  modem  times  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  that  of  our  fore- 
fathers. I  say  so  to  Kate,  who  receives 
the  information  with  a  toss  of  the  head, 
and  a  little  44  Umph  !  " 

1  watch  Kate  with  interest  when  she 
darns.  It  is  nice  to  know  she  is  useful. 
I  am  at  an  interesting  age  myself.  My 
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sister  occasionally  believes  in  me  ;  the 
other  young  women  of  the  township 
do  so  at  all  times  ;  and  I  may  candidly 
state  at  once  that  I  believe  iu  myself. 
Holding  the  important  curacy  of  St. 
Anne  the  Martyr,  I  feel  myself  a  per- 
son of  importance,  and  that  my  advent 
into  the  place  is  calculated  to  raise  the 
town  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
county.  I  am  neither  tall  nor  short, 
neither  stout  nor  thin,  but  a  happy  mid- 
way between  extremes,  which  is  a  con- 
venient arrangement  on  the  part  of 
nature.  The  people  whose  opinions  I 
value  say  I  am  good-looking,  but,  being 
very  modest,  I  decline  to  believe  that  in 
its  entirety,  and  Kate,  who  abhors  flat- 
tery, says  composedly  that  I  am  not. 

tk  It  is  better  to  speak  the  truth,"  she 
says  bluntly. 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  always  does  so 
herself.    Kate  has  many  faults. 

She  lives  with  me  by  the  judicious 
desires  of  my  parents.  My  vicar,  who 
is  unmarried,  lives  iu  the  old  vicarage 
across  the  road.  He  lives  alone,  is 
very  self-contained,  abrupt,  and  imper- 
ative.   I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  him. 

Kate  said  once  that  she  had  never 
given  him  a  second  look,  she  had  come 
here  to  look  after  me.  I  feel  duly 
grateful,  but  think  I  could  have  man- 
aged very  comfortably  without  her. 

Kate  is  small,  and,  some  say,  pretty, 
but  I  am  no  judge  of  my  sister's  looks. 
This  parish  is  large,  well-populated, 
and  semi-rural ;  it  contains  many  young 
women  —  they  are  under  my  care.  I 
have  no  time  to  look  at  Kate. 

She  believes  in  me  with  certain  reser- 
vations. She  is  not  an  ardent  admirer 
of  young  men,  as  a  class.  She  is 
seven-and-twenty,  slight,  and  fair  ;  I 
am  dark,  and  twenty- three.  That,  I 
find,  is  the  most  interesting  age  at 
which  a  curate  can  place  himself.  It  is 
an  age  that  commends  itself  to  all  minds. 
All  one's  faults  are  condoned,  all  one's 
excellencies  are  over-estimated.  It  is  so 
in  the  case  of  Jenkins  of  Si.  Edmunds, 
as  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge. 

Kate  has  darned  my  stockings,  sewn 
on  my  buttons,  and  looked  after  my 
comfort,  but  she  has  "  choked  off"  my 
admirers  in  a  most  distinct  manner  ; 


and  I  cannot  say  I  approve  of  this  part 
of  her  conduct.  We  had  an  altercation 
about  it  just  now,  which  led  to  the  sin- 
gular remark  I  have  recorded  before. 
Kate's  remarks  have  a  peculiar  flavor 
about  them,  aud  can  be,  at  times,  more 
vigorous  than  pleasant. 

Some  of  these  oracular  utterances 
have  worked  disastrously  for  me  ;  they 
have  arrested  the  flow  of  slippers, 
smoking-caps,  and  pen-wipers,  and 
have  materially  affected  the  jam-pots, 
cakes,  and  "creature  comforts"  that 
tilled  my  cupboard  shelves.  My  land- 
lady is  not  infatuated  with  Kate.  Ou 
the  contrary,  she  takes  good  care  to  tell 
me  "  as  it  were  vastly  diffurunt  in  th' 
late  cooerat'8  daay." 

Well,  here  my  sister  is,  and  here  she 
must  stay,  I  suppose,  for  the  present. 

I  have  distinguished  myself.  I  have 
fallen  in  love.  It  is  not  the  first  time, 
or  the  second,  that  1  have  performed 
that  feat ;  but  this  time  I  have  doue  it, 
with  a  vengeance. 

I  am  threc-and-tweuty,  the  proud 
possessor  of  oue  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  no  prospects  to 
speak  of.  Yet  I  have  persuaded  one 
young  woman  to  take  me  "  on  tick,"  as 
it  were,  and  to  believe  in  me.  This  is 
a  feather  in  my  cap. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  My  voice 
is  a  deep,  sonorous  bass ;  it  echoes 
through  the  building  when  I  read 
prayers,  and  when  I  preach  it  rings 
through  the  rafters  in  the  most  mellow 
of  melodious  acceuts.  I  sing  too  —  not 
lively  little  ditties  that  melt  one  to 
teal's,  but  stirring,  powerful  lays,  like 
"  Ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  and  the 
recitative,  in  which  "  I  rage,  I  burn," 
in  such  overwhelming  tones. 

Clara  is  musical  ;  she  sings  and  plays 
too  — pretty  little  "pieces,"  which 
please  the  ears  of  my  parishioners,  and 
are  very  acceptable  at  our  local  assem- 
blies. They  afford  a  fine  cover  for 
conversation,  chiefly  tit-bits  of  a  scan- 
dalous character,  which  are  confiden- 
tially whispered  into  sympathetic  ears 
during  the  performance. 

The  dear  girl  plays  away  conscien- 
tiously, as  if  eouscious  that  she  is  doing 
her  (iuty  ;  aud  so  I  dare  say  she  is. 
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Kate,  who  says  disagreeable  things, 
remarks  that  duly  is  a  much-abused 
word,  and  that  different  people  judge 
of  it  from  different  standpoints.  I 
don't  accept  her  as  an  authority.  She 
has  no  soul  for  music  —  "like  that," 
she  adds,  with  a  finely  curved  sneer ; 
but  then,  Kate's  soul  is  rarely  stirred 
by  local  events,  and  so,  it  may  be,  she 
is  not  moved  in  the  same  way  as  others 
by  the  strains  of  harmony. 

Clara  de  Grey  Stranton  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton, 
the  parental  authority  being  solely 
vested  in  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton,  as  her 
husband  rests  in  peace  in  the  church- 
yard —  if  his  bones  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed at  the  recent  restoration.  It 
does  not  matter  if  they  have,  or  have 
not.  In  his  lifetime  he  is  said  to  have 
played  second-fiddle  to  Mrs.  de  Grey 
Stranton,  and  his  death  has  made  no 
change  in  her  domestic  arrangements. 

Clara  is  named  after  a  certain  ab- 
bess who  inhabited  these  parts  about  a 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  considered 
quite  a  delicate  way  of  showing  piety 
and  respect,  by  naming  all  the  little 
girls  who  arrive  after  this  lady,  of 
whom  we  know  little  or  nothing  ;  while 
the  boys —  worse  luck  —  continue  to  be 
Johns,  and  Georges,  and  Josephs  — 
until  the  penny  novelette  alters  public 
opinion.  Thoy  will  in  future  be  Vin- 
cents, Geralds,  St.  Clairs,  and  Athel- 
stans.  The  penny  novelette  is  a  public 
benefactor.  The  reigning  family  has 
doue  its  share  of  good  iu  influencing 
the  nomenclature  of  the  people.  But 
Edward  is  old-fashioned,  and  Albert  is 
of  no  use  ;  and  for  the  rest,  they  ring 
the  changes  too  much  upon  the  same 
names  in  those  exalted  circles.  The 
leading  aristocrat  of  our  district  is  no 
good.  She  is  plain,  unvarnished  Lady 
Jane  —  a  prosaic  matter  -  of  -  factness 
about  that  which  commends  itself  to  no 
one  —  and  her  daughter  rejoices  in 
being  Ellen  Greytown —  Ellen,  mark 
you,  not  Helen,  or  Elinor,  or  Helena  — 
Ellen.  It  is  almost  a  defiance  bran- 
dished by  the  noble  house  of  Greytown 
in  the  eyes  of  the  hoi  polloi. 

Clara  de  Grey  Stranton  may  not  ride 
in  a  carriage,  or  boast  a  footman,  or 


flourish  a  coronet ;  but  her  name  is 
music,  aud  rolls  on  the  ear  like  a  sweet 
strain. 

Kate  put  her  hands  over  htr  ears 
when  I  discoursed  in  this  style.  "For 
goodness'  sake,"  said  she  energeti- 
cally, "  think  of  your  sermons,  think  of 
your  work,  think  of  your  next  exam, 
and  don't  torment  me  with  your  elo- 
quence !  I  am  not  in  love  with  Miss 
Stranton."  Then  I  became  disturbed 
in  my  mind,  and  gave  Kate  a  lecture 
which  naturally  upset  her,  and  pro- 
voked a  storm.  And  after  this  she  was 
good  enough  to  say  apologetically, 
11  All  interesting  people  have  tem- 
pers." I  did  not  consider  this  an  apol- 
ogy j  instead  of  soothing,  it  irritated 
me  still  more. 

I  went  to  finish  the  evening  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton,  being 
admitted  by  the  sooty  hands  of  Je- 
mima, and  ushered  by  her  with  unnec- 
essary giggles  into  the  presence  of  my 
beloved. 

"Why  do  some  people  always  giggle  ? 
It  is  a  most  annoying  piece  of  mistaken 
mirthfulness,  and  I  don't  admire  it. 
Whenever  this  miserable  Jemima  gig- 
gles I  grow  wrathful,  and  frown.  And 
thus  I  appear  in  the  bosom  of  my 
Clara's  family  with  so  forbidding  an 
expression  on  my  countenance,  that 
the  young  De  Grey  Strantons  turn  tail 
and  fly  incontinently  without  wasting 
too  many  words  on  me. 

There  are  two  young  De  Grey  Stran- 
tons —  two  only.  One  is  Vincent  Mal- 
travers  de  Grey  Stranton,  and  the  other 
is  Octavius  Stanley  Cornwallis,  etc. 
These  names  being  somewhat  long  for 
daily  wear  and  tear,  their  unfeeling 
schoolfellows  have  shortened  them  into 
Trotters  and  Tommy.  Trotters  repre- 
sents Vincent,  etc.,  and  Tommy  stands 
for  Octavius  and  the  rest. 

Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  uses  no  abbreviations ;  she 
ignores  them. 

My  godfathers  and  godmothers,  as 
represented  by  ray  mother's  judicious 
taste  and  state  of  feeling,  bestowed  on 
me  the  simple  old  Saxon  appellation  of 
Edwin.  It  suits  me,  and,  thank  good- 
ness, it  suits  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton. 
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if  it  did  not,  I  feel  sure  she  would  re- 
christen  me  on  the  spot. 

"  Edwin  Graham,"  says  my  beloved, 
»  is  sweetly  pretty  ;  don't  you  thiuk  so, 
Kate  ?  " 

But  Kate  —  Kate  looks  furious. 
•'Of  course  it  is  nice,  because  my 
mother  chose  it,"  she  says  abruptly  ; 
44  but,  for  myself,  I  think  Edwin  is  an 
uncommonly  soft  kind  of  thing  to  call 
a  boy." 

Whereupon  I  vow  undyiug  enmity  to 
Kate,  or  should  do  so  if  I  were  not  a 
parson. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  fact.  If 
it  were  not  so,  would  I  go  in  for  such 
expensive  suits  of  clothes  ?  That  is 
quite  sufficient  evidence  in  my  eyes  ;  if 
others  don't  agree  with  me  the  fault 
is  theirs,  not  mine.  I  am  at  least  re- 
solved  to  be  an  ornament  to  my  profes- 
sion, and  Clara  —  dear  girl  —  says  I  am 
certainly  that. 

How  well  she  understands  me  !  The 
two  other  girls  to  whom  I  plighted  my 
trotli  —  I  like  that  phrase  —  they  also 
professed  to  understand  me,  but  one  of 
then)  was  audacious  enough  to  hint  at 
a  44  want  of  backbone "  one  day.  I 
haven't  the  faintest  notion  what  she 
meant,  but  Kate  got  angry  and  inter- 
fered, and  succeeded  in  breaking  off 
my  engagement.  She  nearly  broke  my 
heart. 

The  other  44 young  lady's"  parents 
objected  to  my  youthfulness  and  pau- 
city of  prospects,  so  she  cried  off  too. 
But  Clara,  who  understands  me,  has  no 
scruples  about  preferment  and  all  the 
other  bogie-men,  so  we  are  supremely 
happy.  The  evening  when  the  unlucky 
Jemima  ushered  me  in  upon  the  do- 
mestic group  with  a  giggle  remains  im- 
printed on  ray  mind. 

When  the  boys  flew  away,  Clara  and 
I  sat  alone,  and  I  did  my  best  to  make 
my  hat  go  round  at  a  rapid  rate  in  my 
chilly  hands.    Clara  took  pity  on  me. 

4-Oh,  Mr.  Graham,"  she  began,  44  let 
me  relieve  you  of  this  ; "  and  her  hands 
seized  my  headgear  with  gentle  force. 
*k  I  often  think  I  wish  I  could  relieve 
you  from  all  care." 

It  is  the  sort  of  speech  that  always 
touches  my  heart,  so  I  began  to  thaw. 


44  Mother  and  I  admire  your  sermons 
80  much.  We  tell  the  boys  to  copy 
you  ;  oh,  if  they  only  would  1  "  She 
clasped  her  hands,  and  the  tears  rose 
in  her  eyes. 

I  had  admired  ber  from  afar  for  a 
long  time,  and  now  I  broke  down. 
44  Clara,"  I  whispered,  44  Clara,  I  love 
you."  I  whispered  the  words  in  ex- 
actly the  right  tone  of  voice,  with  the 
correct  thrill  and  expressiveness,  and 
the  most  enthralling  intonation.  I  un- 
derstood the  exact  amount  needful  to 
be  used,  and  at  the  right  moment  Clara 
gave  in.  Her  head  was  reposing  on 
my  shoulder,  her  hands  clasped  in 
mine,  when  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton  en- 
tered the  room,  and  melted  into  tears 
and  blessings  at  the  sight,  giving  the 
inestimable  Clara  to  me  almost  before 
I  had  opened  my  mouth  to  ask  for  the 
treasure.  I  have  never  told  this  to 
Kate,  mind  you.  When  I  came  home 
that  night  and  announced  my  engage- 
ment, ray  angelic  sister  laid  down  the 
stocking  upon  which  she  was  at  work, 
and  let  her  thimble  roll  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table  as  she  exclaimed  with 
wholly  unnecessary  energy  :  — 

44  You're  a  fool  for  your  pains,  my 
boy  !  " 

I  am  proud,  so  I  said  never  a  word 
in  contradiction  ;  only  I  began  to  spend 
more  time  with  the  De  Grey  Strantons, 
in  order,  as  I  said  pathetically,  44  that 
we  might  learn  to  know  one  another 
better."  Some  wise  man  has  written, 
44  For  people  to  live  happily  together, 
the  real  secret  is  that  they  should  not 
live  too  much  together."  Being,  in 
spite  of  my  sister's  opinion,  fully  aware 
of  this,  I  took  good  care  to  follow  this 
sage  counsel,  and  to  retire  from  the 
society  of  my  bride-elect's  family  when- 
ever the  members  of  it  began  to  make 
themselves  unnecessarily  prominent. 

These  pleasant  recreations  filled  up 
most  of  my  time,  much  to  my  own  en- 
joyment and  that  of  Clara  de  Grey 
Stranton  ;  and  I  forgot  —  I  positively 
and  earnestly  forgot  that  my  sister 
Kate  had  many  long  and  unoccupied 
hours  at  her  own  disposal,  when  she 
was  not  engaged  in  mending  my  gar- 
ments, and  that  mischief  awaits  the 
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unemployed.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
another  little  episode  was  going  on,  of 
which  I  — her  legal  protector,  guar- 
dian, defender,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  — 
was  entirely  ignorant,  and  purposely 
kept  in  the  dark  besides. 

It  is  another  bone  to  pick  with  Miss 
Kate,  and  some  day  I  would  gladly  set- 
tle up  old  scores  ;  but  whenever  this 
occurs  to  me  another  and  far  more 
awful  idea  puts  it  to  flight,  and  post- 
pones the  time  of  reckoning. 

I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

CHAPTEIl  II. 

Kate,  my  sister,  is  slight  and  small. 
She  is  considered  very  pretty,  too,  by 
her  friends  ;  I  do  not  say  beautiful,  or 
handsome,  or  imposing.  I  simply  say 
pretty  ;  but  it  is  a  prettiness  that  does 
not  fade.  I  may  say  this  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  our  family  —  we  wear  well. 
She  is  twenty-seven,  which,  while  be- 
ing a  sensible  age  of  progression  for 
a  man,  is  considered  down-hill  for  a 
woman.  Kate,  that  reminds  me,  is  no 
longer  a  girl  —  she  is  a  woman.  We 
expect  a  good  deal  from  our  women. 

The  vicarage  stands  in  its  own 
grounds  with  high  walls  and  a  tall 
gate  ;  the  gate  swings  to  and  fro  all 
day  long,  assisted  by  the  movements  of 
the  children  from  the  houses  opposite, 
who  like  swinging  when  they  can  get 
the  chance. 

There  is  nothing  captivating  about 
the  house,  the  grounds,  or  the  minage. 
The  house  is  bare,  with  a  fine  sprin- 
kling of  soots  from  the  neighboring 
coal-mine.  I  did  not  tell  you  this  was 
a  colliery  place,  did  I?  If  it  had  not 
been,  I  should  not  have  been  here  ; 
and  that  not  because  I  have  an  undue 
partiality  for  collieries,  but  because  my 
vicar  has  no  partiality  for  curates.  He 
says  so  openly,  so  I  violate  no  confi- 
dence by  repeating  his  words. 

The  grounds  afford  a  fine  playground 
for  the  neighboring  cats,  and  the  vicar's 
parrot  understands  the  varying  shades 
of  modulation  in  each  particular  feline 
voice.  He  can  give  you  a  grand  con- 
cert on  the  shortest  notice. 

Besides  this,  the  newspapers  gener- 
ally tear  themselves  to  tatters  in  the 


garden,  sending  fractional  parte  of 
speech  in  all  directions  as  beneficently 
and  as  widely  as  even  Mr.  Mundella 
or  the  local  School  Boards  could  desire. 

Saturday  nights  give  the  vicar  a 
choice  of  hats,  all  made  on  the  newest 
principle  of  ventilation,  and  none  of 
Client  likely  to  be  affected  by  wind  and 
weather ;  those  playful  elements  hav- 
ing done  all  the  affecting  long  ago,  in 
some  dim,  mysterious  past  of  their 
earthly  history. 

The  vicarage  is  a  quiet,  secluded 
oasis  in  the  parochial  wilderness,  affec- 
tionately nicknamed  the  almshouse  by 
the  appreciative  people,  who,  to  show 
their  appreciation,  make  presents  to 
the  inmates  of  broken  pipes,  old  milk- 
tins,  and  other  impedimenta,  which 
they  no  longer  need  themselves. 

It  is  a  line  thing  to  be  vicar  of  En- 
derby.  He  lives  aloue  ;  he  is  tall, 
elderly,  and  vigorous,  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous energy.  When  I  say  elderly, 
I  speak  from  the  platform  of  three-and- 
twenty ;  but  Kate  says,  "  Rubbish  ! 
the  man  is  ouly  forty-three  ;  twenty 
years  older  than  yourself,  thank 
Heaven." 

I  don't  see  much  to  thank  Heaven 
for  in  that  fact ;  but  apparently  Kate 
does  ;  so  I  will  leave  the  subject  of  age, 
only  saying  in  passing  that  my  sister 
has  no  tolerance  for  young  men,  and, 
therefore,  her  opinions  must  be  taken 
cum  grano. 

Kate  never  darkened  the  doors  of 
the  vicarage. 

"  Why  should  I?  "  she  would  retort 
sharply,  when  the  vicar  gave  his  annual 
fetes ;  and  as  she  was  so  persistent  I 
left  her  alone. 

Being  out  a  good  deal  myself  at  the 
De  Grey  Strantons,  I  saw  very  little  of 
my  sister  during  the  day.  We  met  at 
breakfast,  at  dinner,  at  a  meeting  per- 
haps, and  in  the  evening  just  before 
bedtime.  Kate  always  insisted  on  sit- 
ting up  for  me. 

Clara  de  Grey  Stranton  did  not  go  to 
many  meetings. 

"She  is  too  tender  a  flower,"  said 
her  mother,  and   I  agreed  with  her. 
Knte  Grahnm  was  of  coarser  mould; 
'  she  would  take  no  harm.    So  I  did  not 
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know,  until  it  came  to  me  as  a  sort  of 
revelation,  how  closely  enwrought  into 
the  life  of  the  place  was  my  quiet, 
humdrum  sister. 

She  taught  the  habics  in  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  it  was  hard,  dry  work,  but  she 
managed  to  get  a  laugh  out  of  the  odd 
thiugs  those  children  said  to  her  ;  and 
she  taught  the  old  men  in  the  night- 
school,  letter  by  letter  — much  harder, 
drier  work,  and  very  little  fun  could  be 
got  out  of  their  prosaic,  matter-of-fact, 
worn-out  old  brains.  Worst  of  all,  she 
had  a  class  of  hoydens  —  I  cannot  call 
them  anything  else— great,  romping, 
rough  girls,  who  came  from  the  factory 
over  the  bridge,  and  who  knew  a  great 
many  things  which  it  were  better  for 
women  uot  to  know,  and  who  said  and 
did  those  things.  But  not  before  Kate. 
Rather  not ! 

I  must  confess  Kate  was  a  picture  at 
those  meetings.  I  saw  her  once  at 
one  ;  aud  positively,  if  she  had  not 
been  my  sister.  1  could  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  admire  her,  she  looked  so 
bonnie  aud  bright. 

She  had  on  a  soft  white  dress,  fresh 
and  clean,  made  of  nun's  veiling,  or 
serge,  or  some  such  stuff,  and  it  fell  in 
folds  all  round  her.  At  the  throat  she 
wore  a  dark  crimson  rose,  and  a  few  of 
the  same  flowers  at  her  waist.  They 
were  plucked  that  day  from  a  bush  in 
our  back  garden,  which  the  landlady 
keeps  for  44  Miss  Graham,"  she  says. 

All  her  light,  curling  hair  was  gath- 
ered into  heavy  coils  on  her  head, 
but  a  few  tendrils  had  escaped,  and 
wreathed  in  low  clusters  on  her  fore- 
head ;  while  her  bright  eyes  looked 
fearlessly  into  their  faces,  and  gave 
back  smile  for  smile.  She  had  taken 
off  her  cloak  and  hat,  and  hung  them 
up  behind  her ;  for  the  room  often 
became  hot  and  stifling,  aud  she  could 
not  stand  that.  When  I  saw  her,  she 
was  singing  while  the  girls  worked. 
She  had  taught  them  to  sew,  taught 
them  with  the  gentlest  patience  in  the 
world,  I  know,  and  had  succeeded. 
Kate  was  a  rare  one  for  training,  be 
sure  of  that. 

Her  head  was  high  in  the  air,  and 
the  glorious  tones  of  her  voice  tilled 


the  room,  ringing  out  over  the  atmo- 
sphere all  laden  with  frivolity  and  sin 
as  it  might  be,  and  she  sang  on  and  on 
unwearyingly  until  many  of  the  girls 
were  quietly  wipiug  away  the  tears  that 
rose  unbidden  to  their  eyes,  of  which 
they  would  have  been  heartily  ashamed 
outside. 

When  they  were  more  than  usually 
on  the  rampage,  or  the  warpath,  Kato 
would  stand  forth  and  call  out  :  — 

u  Girls,  I  am  going  to  sing." 

It  was  enough.  Every  strong-armed 
young  woman,  by  virtue  of  her  slreugth, 
bore  down  upon  her  neighbors,  and 
carried  the  day  by  force  of  arms  ;  then 
a  great  silence  would  fall  upou  the 
place,  and  Kate's  voice  would  reign 
supreme.  I  tell  you  —  sister  of  mine 
though  she  may  be  —  1  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  impression  she  made  upon 
me  when  I  heard  her. 

They  tell  me  she  had  other  auditors 
sometimes,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing. 
I  heard,  for  instance,  how  one  night  a 
gang  of  carousers  from  a  public  house 
near  by  came  along  joyously  to  make  a 
swoop  upon  the  damsels  and  upset  the 
decorum  of  the  assembly.  But  when 
they  neared  the  door  Kate  was  singing. 

The  lads  gathered  round  the  half- 
open  doorway. 

Not  a  man  of  them  dare  venture  in- 
side. As  for  their  bravado,  it  died 
away  in  harmless  smoke  —  they  stood, 
and  gazed,  and  stared.  Some  slunk 
away  ;  they  had  heard  enough. 

Others  remained  to  the  end,  and 
sighed  when  her  songs  were  over. 

But  no  one  ever  thought  of  disturb- 
ing Kate  after  that. 

Once  or  twice  I  met  the  vicar  near* 
the  turning  to  the  schoolroom,  and 
bowed  as  I  passed  him.  He  returned 
the  greeting,  and  pursued  the  open 
road.  I  never  connected  him  with 
Kate's  work.  It  was  Clara  de  Grey 
Stranton  herself  who  startled  me. 

"  What  a  gift  your  sister  has  !  "  she 
remarked.  u  And  what  a  peculiar  girl 
she  is  !  She  will  not  come  here,  and 
yet  she  sings  by  the  hour  to  those  half- 
civilized  girls  in  St.  Anne's  Lane.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  old  vicar,  no 
doubt." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  dear  girl  tossed  lier  pretty  little 
head,  with  those  tightly  crimped  eurlets 
that  I  knew  so  well,  as  she  said  these 
words,  and  I  stood  aghast. 


44  No,  Clara,  ray  darling," 
mured  softly,  ray  arm  stealing 


I  mur- 
round 

her  waist.  44  No,  Clara,  ray  beloved. 
Kate  has  no  liking  for  old  men  ;  Kate 
is  useful  to  me  ;  she  has  her  brother's 
interests  at  heart,  her  brother's  wel- 
fare. These  demand  all  her  time,  and 
all  her  attention.  She  has  no  eyes  for 
elderly  gentlemen." 

"  And  young  oues  have  none  for 
Ji«r,"  retorted  my  betrothed  quickly. 
44  But  oh,  Edwin,  must  she  always  live 

with  us  ?  —  I  mean  —  I  mean   " 

Here  the  dear  girl  buried  her  head  on 
my  shoulder,  and  was  overcome  by  her 
feelings  for  a  few  seconds,  while  I 
endeavored  to  calm  her  agitated  emo- 
tions. 

44  The  subject  of  Kate,"  I  begau  in 
my  most  clerical  tones  — 44  the  subject 
of  my  sister's  residence  here  is  unfortu- 
nately beyond  my  control.  My  parents 
seem  to  consider  that  their  business. 
But  when  — when  toe  arrange  matters, 
darling"  (here  I  dropped  the  cleric 
and  became  human),  44  then  I  will 
take  the  reins  into  ray  own  hands  and 
Kate  cau  return  home  once  more." 
This  pacified  Clara,  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  why.  I  never  can  understand 
how  it  is  that  marriage  generally  causes 
such  upsets  in  families.  We  are  told 
that  a  man  must  "cleave  "  to  his  wife  ; 
but  why  that  should  mean  that  he 
should  deliberately  set  himself,  in  so 
many  cases,  dead  against  his  own 
friends  and  relatives,  is  really  beyond 
ray  comprehension. 

However,  Clara  is  not  in  that  posi- 
tion as  yet,  so  she  was  taking  time  by 
the  forelock,  so  to  say,  in  the  attitude 
she  was  assuming  towards  Kate.  My 
sister  was  a  very  decided  convenience 
to  me,  oue  I  declined  to  part  with  until 
I  hail  the  opportunity  of  replacing  her. 
So,  while  I  tenderly  appeased  Clara,  I 
still  held  inv  own  way  with  regard  to 


widows  and  spinsters  who  attended  our 
church  to  be  singularly  handsome.  I 
did  not  share  that  opinion  ;  but  old 
maids  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  looks 
on  the  part  of  their  clergy,  and  not  too 
discriminating  either. 

It  is  true  that  he  carefully  abstained 
from  more  than  the  merest  passing  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  never  presenting 
himself  at  any  of  the  little  tea-drink- 
ings  which  were  so  common  amongst 
us,  and  never  by  auy  chance  putting  in 
an  appearance  at  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stran- 
ton's,  even  when  a  big  44  spread  "  was 
under  way. 

Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton  liked  a  44  little 
party."  She  aired  her  best  chiua  and 
her  antique  electro-plate  on  those  occa- 
sions, for  which  the  household  was  in 
purgatory  for  a  whole  week,  while 
Jemima's  tears  were  frequent,  and  her 
grim}'ne88  greater  than  usual  during 
the  mysterious  processes  of  preparation. 
It  would  have  gratified  Mrs.  de  Grey 
Strantou  if  she  could  have  enticed  the 
vicar  to  grace  her  tea-table  and  eat  her 
cakes. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  was  blessed 
—  or  cursed,  which  you  prefer — with  a 
digestion,  and  hence  was  41  obliged  to 
live  carefully,"  an  expression  which  I 
have  since  learned  to  believe  was  a 
pious  fib  invented  to  save  appearances. 

The  vicar's  abstentiou  was  not  my 
loss.  It  was  distinctly  ray  gain.  If  he 
had  a  digestion,  I  had  no  qualms  about 
mine.  Three-and-twenty  is  a  glorious 
age.  A  man  has  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich  and  the  vigor  of  a  Hercules  —  or 
ought  to  have,  if  he  be  managed  prop- 
erly. And  I  was  in  my  element  at  our 
local  tea-drinkings.  It  is,  even  now,  a 
part  of  ray  parochial  duty  which  I  un- 
derstand to  perfection  and  enjoy,  and  iu 
those  early  days  of  my  work  it  was  just 
exactly  what  I  delighted  in.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  have  eujoyed  these  gather- 
ings so  much  had  my  vicar  been  there. 
In  the  tender  years  of  a  curate's  life, 
he  docs  not  hunger  and  thirst  for  his 
vicar's  bodily  presence  wherever  he 
appears.    He  likes  to  float  before  the 


Kate,  upon  whom  I  intended  to  keep  a  popular  gaze  by  himself,  to  pirouette, 


strict  watch  in  future. 


as  it  were,  upon  a  platform  all  bv  him- 


My  vicar  was  said  by  the  numerous  self,  and  to  display  his  new  44 clericals" 
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unabashed  by  any  other  priestly  pres- 
ence. The  girls  admire  him  unre- 
strainedly, and  he  is  able  to  exhibit 
himself  to  more  purpose  in  his  supe- 
rior's absence. 

Kate,  too,  kept  aloof  from  these 
social  gatherings.  Kate  had  plenty  on 
her  hands  with  the  babies,  and  the  old 
men,  and  the  rough  girls.  I  took  care 
that  she  had  something  to  do  ;  occupa- 
tion, as  I  have  said  before,  is  good  for 
young  women  of  Kate's  age. 

But,  after  Clara's  remark,  I  kept  a 
sharper  lookout  at  home. 

»*  Mrs.  Malouy,"  said  I  to  my  land- 
lady the  very  next  morning,  "  did  any 
one  call  last  evening  ? "  "  Nivir  a 
blissid  sowl,"  was  the  instant  reply. 
"  The  blissid  young  lady,  yer  riv'rence's 
sisther,  whom  the  saint's  presarve  I  she 
was  alone  hereilf  all  the  night ;  an'  me 
sittin'  by  the  kitchin  foire  th'  whole 
toime    whalivir."    Mrs.  Malony  is  a 


saw  Kate  goiug  out,  walked  with  her  to 
the  mission,  and  consulted  her  instead. 
Hurrying  back  to  ask  her  something  he 
had  forgotten,  he  heard  her  singing, 
and  her  voice  arrested  him.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  singing.  Natu- 
rally, he  became  passiouately  fond  of  i 
hearing  Kate.  As  she  went  nowhere, 
he  could  only  hear  her  at  the  mission  ; 
and  to  the  mission,  consequently,  he 
contrived  to  go,  passing  no  further  than 
the  swinging  doors,  or  the  lobby,  or,  at 
times,  the  little  ante-room  within. 

It  was  a  curious  affair,  after  all.  He 
often  met  Kale  on  the  way  down,  and 
sometimes  walked  back  with  her  ;  that 
was  all.  No  one  talked  about  them. 
Kate  was  felt  to  be  beneath  notice  by 
the  authorized  gossips.  But  

CHAPTER  IV. 

Kate  Graham  sat  by  the  organ  in 
the  dim  and  dusky  twilight.    The  old 


great  talker,  so  I  did  not  hear  half  she  |  church  of  St.  Anne  the  Martyr  was  full 
said.    I  have  reason  to  believe  she  did  i  of  shadows  —  mysterious  shadows  — 


not  tell  the  truth  ;  and  if  I  had  only 
seen  her  five  minutes  later  iu  her 
kitchen  I  should  have  been  quite  sure 
of  the  fact,  for  this  is  what  she  did,  I 
was  told  long  afterwards.  She  flung 
herself  down  on  her  low  chair  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and,  tossing  the  corner  of 
her  huge  white  apron  over  her  head, 
gave  vent  to  a  series  of  chuckles  and 
laughs  that  scared  her  niece  who  lived 
with  her. 

"Shure,  an'  it's  meself  that's  the 
clivir  won  to-day,  fur  I  nivir  let  on, 
Bridgit,  me  gurl,  that  'twas  the  vicar's 
•  >wn  self  that  browt  the  swatest  o' 
young  ladies  home  ;  nor  yit  did  I  tell 
that  his  riv'rence's  feet  walked  the 
whole  way  wid  the  young  leddy  ter  th' 
meetin'.  'T would  ha'  made  him  mad  ; 
an'  it's  meself  that  keppit  the  saycret." 

Then  she  rocked,  and  laughed,  and 
rocked  again.  It  was  a  good  joke  to 
her. 

This  was  how  it  all  came  about. 
My  vicar,  the  Rev.  Oscar  Vaughan,  is 
an  industrious  old  fellow,  who  likes  to 
keep  his  thumb  on  most  parochial  or- 
ganizations. I  wish  he  didn't.  He 
came  to  consult  me  one  evening,  found 


that  came  and  went  like  curious  em- 
blems of  past  congregations  that  had 
wept,  and  prayed,  and  sung  in  the 
dusty  aisles  below. 

The  girl  had  been  singing  by  herself 
in  the  organ-loft  above  the  rood-screen. 
A  strange  fancy  had  seized  her  to  leave 
the  organ  and  come  to  the  front  of  the 
loft  and  sing  ;  throwing  her  voice  into 
the  far  recesses  of  those  wondrous  pas- 
sages and  openings  of  the  clerestory 
through  which  processions  of  white- 
robed  monks  and  friars  had  passed  iu 
chanting  ranks  many  a  hundred  years 
before.  Do  you  know  the  church  of 
St.  Anne  the  Martyr  at  Enderby  ?  i 
No  ?  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  ' 
very  old  —  an  ancient  abbey-chureh, 
built  somewhere  in  the  misty  ages,  full 
of  twelfth-century  work  and  thirteenth- 
century  tombs  ;  full,  too,  of  odd  and 
quaint  bits  of  Saxon  masonry,  and  Ro- 
man toil,  aud  Norman  architecture.  It 
is  a  complex  medley,  of  course.  A 
Saxon  sanctuary-chair  stands  within 
the  altar-rails  ;  the  relics  of  Wilfrid's 
earlier  church  are  below  us  in  the  nar- 
row crypt,  and  Roman  tombstones 
stand  sentinel  in  the  solemn  transepts, 
I  had  gone  to  the  De  Grey  Straiitoiis',  below  the  wide  sweeping  flight  of  stoue 
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steps  that  led  formerly  to  the  stately 
rooms  of  abbot,  monk,  aud  austere 
brother. 

The  roof  is  lofty,  aud  the  proportions 
of  the  church  are  noble  and  grand.  It 
is  full  of  a  thousand  memories,  which 
touch  even  the  most  casual  beholder. 
He  cannot  help  it. 

The  pavement  he  treads  to-day  was 
trodden  years  and  years  ago  by  other 
feet  that  have  been  dust  for  centuries  ; 
the  aisles  he  paces  were  paced  by  other 
forms  that  passed  into  the  shadows  of 
the  silent  land  long  before  his  advent 
on  the  scene.  The  air  vibrates  with 
the  haunting  strains  of  harmony,  of 
passion,  of  pleading,  that  fell  upon  it 
centuries  gone  by.  And,  in  those 
pews,  broken  hearts  and  streaming  eyes 
murmured  vows  which  changed  to  mist 
before  the  stronger  wiles  of  the  enemy. 

This  old  church  has  seen  bloodshed, 
and  storm,  and  fury  ;  ay,  it  has  seen 
many  an  awful  scene  in  its  day. 

But  with  a  strange  blending  of  the 
finite  with  the  infinite,  there  still  rise 
the  hymn  of  praise,  the  holy  chant,  the 
voice  of  prayer,  within  these  sacred 
walls. 

Something  of  this  swept  over  Kate's 
mind  as  she  stood  there  and  sang,  with 
the  twilight  gathering  fast  over  pillar, 
aud  tracery,  and  carving  below. 

She  sang,  as  perhaps  she  had  never 
sung  before,  a  curious,  half-dreamy 
measure  to  words  she  had  heard  some- 
where, in  some  dream-land  of  her  own. 

And,  over  the  star-lighted  aisles  be- 
low, the  beauty  of  the  notes  rang  clear 
and  sweet  as  they  rose  and  fell  on  the 
heavy  air. 

One  listener,  lingering  in  the  south- 
ern transept  amid  the  tombs,  stayed  his 
steps  to  hear  her.  He  drew  nearer  — 
nearer — nearer  —  very  gently,  fearing 
lest  a  movement  might  disturb  or 
startle  the  singer  ;  and,  standing  at  host 
in  the  folds  of  the  rich  tapestry  that 
hung  over  the  entrance  to  the  choir, 
beneath  the  rood-screen,  he  felt  the 
melody  floating  over  him  like  some 
wonderful  seraphic  measure  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  disturb  by  the  faintest 
breatli  or  movement. 

"While  she  sang,  the    Rev.  Oscar 


Vaughan  fought  out  a  little  battle  by 
himself.  A  strange  revelation  had 
come  to  him  iu  these  days.  He,  who 
had  passed  unscathed  through  the 
tierce  perils  of  his  early  college  and 
curate  days,  had  fallen  ignominiously 
beneath  the  spell  of  a  wondrous-voiced 
siren.  He  knew  it.  Oddly  enough,  he 
did  not  resent  it. 

The  only  thing  that  troubled  him  was 
this  :  should  he  speak,  or  should  he 
not? 

He  had  learnt  to  know  this  girl  pretty 
well.  She  was  the  right  hand  of  the 
parish,  if  not  his  own  right  hand  ;  and, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  nothing 
could  have  gone  on  without  her.  But 
this  did  not  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion. He  loved  her,  little  as  he  knew 
her.  There  was  a  charm  about  Kate 
Graham  which  endeared  her  infinitely 
to  the  lonely  man,  who  had  had  but 
little  association  with  women  for  many 
years  of  his  life. 

The  question  he  debated  long  and 
anxiously  within  himself  was  the  oue 
of  age.  He  was  forty,  at  least ;  she 
was  twenty-seven.  There  is  a  wide 
gap  between  these  two  ages,  a  gap 
which  is  not  only  of  years,  but  involves 
tastes,  opinions,  habits—  the  hundred 
and  one  things  which  go  to  make  up 
the  details  of  a  lifetime,  for  such  his 
existence  seemed  to  Oscar  Vaughan  as 
he  looked  back.  Pro  and  coa  he  de- 
bated the  subject  during  many  a  walk 
to  and  from  that  mission-room  with 
Kate  Graham  ;  aud  sometimes  she 
wondered  at  his  frequent  silences  and 
abstractions,  thinking  her  liveliness 
offended  and  disturbed  him. 

If  she  had  only  known  it,  this  but 
endeared  her  the  more  to  him.  It  was 
a  tierce  battle,  which  absorbed  many 
hours  of  the  sleepless  nights  and  dreary 
days  through  which  he  passed  before 
arriving  at  a  decision. 

They  met  frequently,  for  Enderby  is 
a  small  place,  and  most  of  the  streets 
lead  to  one  common  centre,  the  great 
market-square,  iu  which  stands  the 
grey  old  church,  with  the  ancient  gate- 
tower —  the  sole  relic  of  the  days  when 
Enderby  was  a  walled  town  —  opposite. 
All  the  leading  shops  cluster  rouud  the 
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church  in  the  market-place,  where  once 
a  week  the  farmers'  carts  come  rattling 
over  the  stones  to  draw  up  at  the 
King's  Head,  and  he  turned  shafts 
down  in  rows,  while  their  inmates  sell 
butter  and  eggs,  and  chaffer  and  gossip 
in  the  booths,  which  are  a  strong 
feature  of  our  open-air  market.  The 
mission-room  is  close  beside  the  old 
gate-tower  ;  the  vicarage  is  reached  by 
the  lane  beyond  St.  Anne's.  The  walk 
thither  is  pleasant  in  summer,  but  dull 
in  the  dark  evenings  of  winter ;  and  to 
arrive  at  the  gate-tower  the  churchyard 
must  be  passed,  where  the  high  walls 
and  the  tall  trees  throw  gloomy  shad- 
ows across  the  narrow  pathway. 

Every  one  knows  everybody  else  in 
Euderhy.  Even  the  pitmen  at  our  col- 
liery have  worked  there  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  townsfolk, 
and  treat  them  with  proper  respect. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  every 
one  knew  Kate  Graham  — "our  young 
lady/1  as  she  was  called  by  the  folk 
round  about. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  even  the  best- 
regulateil  circles  there  still  may,  and 
do,  creep  ill-conditioned  creatures  who 
have  no  business  of  their  own  there, 
but  who  interfere  with  that  of  others. 
Such  a  being  met  Kate  one  night  as 
she  hurried  homewards.  She  was 
alone  for  once.  Her  hands  were  filled 
with  books  ;  her  long,  fur-liued  cloak  — 
for  it  was  winter  —  hung  down  over 
her  dress,  heavy  with  the  night  dews. 
She  walked  rapidly,  for  the  hour  was 
late,  and  she  was  anxious  to  get  home  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  a  dark  shadow 
came  in  the  path  and  obstructed  her 
way  that  she  stopped  suddenly  and 
looked  up,  with  a  vague  sense  of  alarm. 

4k  Not  so  fast,  miss,  if  ye  please,"  said 
a  thick,  coarse  voice  — the  voice  of  a 
man  who  had  been  imbibing  somewhat 
too  freely.  "Hold  on  a  miuuit,  and 
see  if  ye  hasn't  summut  as  ye  can 
spare  for  a  pore  man  as  hasn't  broke 
hisn  fast  this  day." 

There  was  a  good  deal  that  was  ob- 
jectionable in  the  man's  manner.  He 
whined,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  whined  un- 
pleasantly, and  there  was  even  a  dis- 
tinct undertone  of  threat  and  defiance 


in  what  he  said  as  well  as  in  his  raan- 
uer. 

Standing  still  for  an  instant,  Kate's 
first  thought  was  of  Oscar  Vaughan. 
u  Oh,  if  he  were  but  near  1"  she  said 
[  mentally.  "  If  he  could  ouly  appear  1 " 
She  gave  a  quick  glance  to  right  and  to 
left,  but  there  was  not  a  soul  in  sight. 

The  man  noted  her  look,  and  leered 
horribly. 

"  Ye  may  look,  my  pretty  lady  ;  but 
nivir  a  creatur  will  ye  see,  1  bet.  Now 
then,"  he  said  boldly,  "how  much 
longer  will  ye  be  ?  Ye've  got  a  tidy 
watch  —  hand  it  over.  It'll  sell,  I  sup- 
pose — '  warrauted  to  go  '  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  eh  ?  Well,  I'll  see  that  it 
(/oes,  anyhow."    He  laughed  loudly. 

Kate  never  moved.  She  stood  per- 
fectly still  before  him  ;  neither  offering 
!  to  give  him  the  watch,  nor  making  one 
movement  with  her  hands,  which  re- 
mained clasped  upon  the  books  she 
carried. 

She  was  afraid,  of  course.  Not  a 
being  within  call.  A  lonely  spot  —  no 
one  likely  to  pass  at  that  hour,  and  a 
ruffian  in  possession  of  the  scene. 
These  are  not  the  things  one  naturally 
cares  to  enjoy  ou  a  peaceful  walk  home 
from  work.  Nevertheless,  here  they 
were  ;  and  here,  too,  was  she.  What 
should  she  do  ? 

Her  nerves  were  perfectly  under 
control  and  she  was  cool  and  self- 
possessed  —  no  otic  more  so.  But  the 
moment  was  unpropitious. 

Flight  was  useless  ;  the  loug  cloak 
would,  of  itself,  impede  her  progress  ; 
and  the  man  was,  doubtless,  as  fleet  of 
foot  as  was  she. 

A  show  of  light  would  be  but  a  poor 
thing,  too,  for  a  single  glance  told  her 
keen  eyes  that  her  dainty  umbrella 
would  snap  like  a  twig  in  the  hands  of 
this  demon  of  strength  who  stood  be- 
fore her. 

What  sJiould  she  do  ? 

The  moment  was  terrible.  The  sit- 
uation was  one  of  the  deepest  peril. 

One  instant  only  stood  Kate  Graham 
irresolute  —  waiting. 

There  was  no  human  help  near. 
None  to  save  —  none  to  protect.  Pow- 
erless, defenceless,  she  felt  herself. 
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Then —  swift  as  a  winged  arrow  from 
the  Unseen,  to  whom  she  appealed  — 
she  took  her  resolve. 

"This  man,"  she  murmured  breath- 
lessly, "  was  once  a  little  child  — some- 
where ;  some  one  may  have  taught  him 
purer  things." 

She  thing  back  her  head  fearlessly, 
and,  lifting  her  solemn,  clear  eyes  to 
the  wonderful  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven 
above,  in  which  the  stars  were  coming 
out  with  minute  distinctness,  in  the 
same  attitude  and  with  the  same  voice 
that  had  charmed  men  as  rude  and 
women  almost  as  rough  as  this  being 
before  her,  she  sang  one  of  those  sim- 
ple, touching  little  strains  by  which 
mothers  lull  their  children  to  sleep  and 
soothe  them  when  in  pain  or  trouble. 

It  was  very  simple  as  to  words  and 
tune,  just  a  quaint  little  measure  that 
the  man  who  formed  the  unwilling 
audience  would  be  sure  to  know,  and 
to  know  well,  and  she  sang  as  she  had 
never  done  before  — or  since. 

Not  a  tremor,  not  a  quiver,  in  the 
magnificently  trained  voice  ;  not  an 
echo  in  it  of  the  haunting  terror  that 
filled  her  soul. 

She  was  at  his  mercy. 

Good  ! 

She  would  hold  him  now  at  hers. 
She  was  singing  for  life,  for  time, 
for  honor.  She  was  singing  with  her 
"heart  in  her  mouth,"  as  our  country 
folks  put  it ;  but  never,  surely,  did 
Kate  eclipse  herself  as  she  did  then. 

She  sang  for  more  than  this  wretch 
to  hear. 

She  sang  as  a  direct  appeal  to 
Heaven.  And  every  note  as  it  rushed 
out  upon  the  cold  night  wind  cried, 
"  Help  !  Help  !  O  Eternal  —  Un- 
changeable !    Help  for  thy  child  !  " 

The  dead  were  sleeping  in  the  church- 
yard near  —  the  quiet  dead,  who  turn 
not,  move  not,  trouble  not,  though 
their  nearest  and  dearest  may  be  in 
extremest  agony. 

The  cattle  were  feeding  on  the  plain 
beyond.  They  raised  sleepy  eyes  full 
of  wonder  at  the  unwonted  sounds. 
Startled  and  pleased,  they  bent  down 
again  to  feed  in  quiet  content.  The 
singing  suited  their  moods  ;  it  was  part 


of  nature,  no  doubt.  They  grazed  in 
much  delight,  unconscious  that  a  human 
soul  was  crying  in  its  agony  —  as  it  best 
kuew  how  —  lighting  a  lone  battle,  at 
fearful  odds,  with  sin,  and  evil,  and 
danger. 

The  lane  was  a  deserted  spot  so  late 
as  this  ;  for  there  lingers  a  tradition 
that  the  prior  of  well-known  memory, 
who  resisted  the  marauding  intruders 
and  was  hanged  by  them  at  his  own 
gate,  still  walks  at  intervals  upon  the 
ruined  archway  that  led  formerly  to- 
the  ancient  priory  ;  and  few  and  brave 
are  the  townsfolk,  be  they  lovers  or 
"  staid  persons,"  who  will  venture  so- 
far  after  nightfall  along  the  "ghost's 
path." 

Kate  had  never  been  nervous.  Prob- 
ably, not  being  " Enderby-born,"  she 
was  less  afraid  of  the  ghost  than  the 
people  of  the  place.  But  the  reality  of 
her  danger  was  far  greater  than  the 
mere  fictitious  one  U  meeting  any 
visionary  foe. 

At  first  the  man  stared  blankly  at  her 
in  astonishment.  The  thought  came 
quickly  to  him  that  she  had  gone  mad 
with  fright. 

The  next  moment  he  swore  under  his- 
breath,  for  she  was  singing  a  little  mel- 
ody his  mother  had  sung  to  him  years- 
and  years  gone  by. 

It  seemed  to  sting  him  for  a  moment. 
The  strong  words  froze  on  his  lips. 
So,  had  not  that  mother  taught  him  ? 
He  stood  appalled  ;  then  a  sort  of  mes- 
meric entrancemcnt  came  over  him. 
The  music  began  to  appeal  to  him  in  a 
manner  he  recognized. 

All  wrong  and  sin  seemed  to  drop 
away  from  his  heart,  and  a  sort  of 
yearning  awoke  there — within — for 
something  nobler,  for  something  higher 
and  purer. 

On  his  pnrt,  he  stood  irresolute,  yet 
partially  subdued. 

The  girl  sang  on  ;  she  knew  how 
much  depended  on  it.  The  man  stood 
—  waiting  —  yielding  —  fascinated. 
How  would  it  end  ? 

One  moment  passed  —  one  second 
longer.  Then,  a  side  gate  in  the  wall 
near  them  opened,  as  if  by  magic,  and 
from  it  there  stepped  a"  tall,  strong 
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man,  bis  face  set,  his  hands  clenched. 
He  took  in  the  scene  at  once.  The 
singing  girl  —  the  waiting  man  —  the 
dark  lane — the  graves  beyond  — the 
starlit  heaven  above.  All,  all,  he  saw, 
but  with  all  the  terrible,  definite  sharp- 
ness of  the  two  prominent  figures,  he 
heard  the  girl  who  sang  ;  he  knew  the 
whole  force  of  that  awful  interval 
through  which  she  had  been  passing. 
She  saw  him  as  he  came  with  striding 
step  towards  them. 

Saw  him  —  with  eyes  blinded  by  the 
sudden  passion  of  tears  that  started  in 
thankfulness  to  meet  them. 

And,  springing  towards  his  out- 
stretched arm,  she  cried,  with  one  long 
bursting  cry  of  gladness,  "  I  am  safe  !  " 
as  she  was  folded  in  his  stroug  arms 
and  sheltered  there  —  forever. 

Apres  f 

What  became  of  the  man  ? 

I  am  sure  1  do  not  know.  He  came 
out  of  the  darkness.  He  vanished 
into  the  darkness.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
she  had  done  him  some  good. 

My  sister  will  reign  at  the  vicarage 
now.  Ill-natured  people  already  call 
her  "the  vicaress."  She  does  not 
mind. 

I  am  changing  my  curacy,  if  you 
must  know.  Clara  de  Grey  Stranton, 
when  she  becomes  Mrs.  de  Grey  Gra- 
ham, won't  care  to  sit  down  under  my 
sister's  "  beck  and  call,"  she  says. 

So  I  am  on  the  wing. 

I  shall  miss  Kate.  My  collars  and 
cuffs  —  to  say  nothing  of  my  buttons 
and  stockings  —  were  always  so  uncx- 
ceptionably  nice  and  comfortable,  and 
my  parochial  duties  so  light. 

Ah,  yes  ;  I  shall  miss  her. 

I  look  upon  the  vicar  as  my  natural 
enemy.  Curates  sometimes  are  apt  to 
do  so,  you  know  ;  and  in  my  case,  of 
course,  the  provocations  are  great,  as 
any  one  will  grant. 

Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton  has  some 
strong  opinions  on  the  subject.  She 
thinks  the  vicar  has  done  the  parish  a 
signal  injustice  ;  first,  in  marrying  at 
all ;  secondly,  in  marrying  a  stranger  ; 
and  thirdly,  in  not  marrying  her 


confess  this  as  I  am  going  away.  Kate 
as  vicaress  will  be  a  great  mistake,  in 
my  opinion  ;  but  Mrs.  de  Grey  Stranton 
would  be  a  ten-thousand  times  greater 
one  for  all  concerned,  especially  for 
the  vicar,  whom  I  pity. 

But,  there  —  he  is  quite  old  enough 
to  look  after  himself.  Kate  says  she  is 
already  very  happy. 

Perhaps  she  is. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Reriewr. 
THE  LIMITS  OF  ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  Sydney  Smith 
summed  up  clearly  and  tersely  the  pre- 
vailing views  of  his  time  with  regard  to 
the  difference  between  the  mental  proc- 
cesses  of  men  and  of  animals.  *4  The 
most  commou  notion  now  prevalent 
with  respect  to  animals,"  he  says,  M  is- 
that  they  are  guided  by  instinct ;  that 
the  discriminating  circumstance  be- 
tween the  miuds  of  animals  and  of 
men  is,  that  the  former  do  what  they 
do  from  instinct,  the  latter  from  reason. 
Now  the  question  is,"  he  continues, 
"  is  there  any  meaning  to  the  word  in- 
stinct f  What  is  that  meaning  ?  aud 
what  is  the  distinction  between  instinct 
aud  reason  ?  If  I  desire  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  adopt  certain  means  to  effect  it, 
aud  have  a  clear  and  precise  notion 
that  those  means  are  directly  subser- 
vient to  that  end— there  I  act  from 
reason  ;  but  if  I  adopt  means  subser- 
vicut  to  the  end,  and  am  uniformly 
found  to  do  so,  and  am  not  in  the  hast 
degree  conscious  that  these  mcaus  are 
subservient  to  the  end — there  I  cer- 
tainly do  act  from  some  principle  very 
different  from  reason  ;  and  to  that  prin- 
ciple it  is  as  convenient  to  give  the 
name  of  instinct  as  any  other  name." 

I  would  draw  particular  attention  to 
one  phrase  —  that  concerning  the  uni- 
formity of  the  nction  in  this  very  lucid 
description  of  instinct  ;  first,  because 
it  is  the  aspect  of  instinctive  actions 
which  has  of  late  years  been  specially 
insisted  on  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
was  on  this  rock  of  uniformity  that  the 
view  according  to  which  all  the  activ- 


Privately  — I  don't  really  mind.    I  ities  of  animals  are  merely  instiuctive 
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was  destined  to  suffer  shipwreck.  Syd- 
ney Smith  says,  iu  effect,  that  animals 
acting  from  instinct  adopt  means  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  to  be  attained,  and 
are  uniformly  found  to  do  so,  but  are 
not  in  the  least  degree  conscious  that 
these  means  are  subservient  to  the 
cuds.  Now  with  regard  to  this  last 
clause,  that  concerning  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  means  as  means  to  the  end, 


turn  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  I  held 
the  cleverer  pup,  so  that  it  might  be 
seen  how  far  the  other  had  learnt  his 
lesson.  He  blundered,  however,  as 
before.  Then  we  called  him  off,  and 
allowed  the  other  pup  to  have  his  turn. 
He,  too,  blundered  for  a  little,  and  then 
came  back  to  us.  We  passed  through 
the  gap  aud  called  him  after  us.  Again 
he  blundered  ;  but  theu,  droppiug  the 


I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  It ,  cane,  came  through,  and,  turning, 
is  clearly  very  difficult,  to  say  the  least '  seized  the  cane  by  the  middle,  and 
of  it,  to  sec  into  the  animal's  mind  and  tried  to  pull  it  after  him.  Of  course 
ascertain  the  nature  of  its  conscious  it  caught,  and  fell  out  of  his  mouth. 


state.     But  with  regard  to  the  uni- 
formity of  performance,  which  of  us 
that  has  watched  animals  with  any  care 
can  subscribe  to  this  uniformity  clause  ? 
The  activities  of  any  one  of  the  higher 
animals  are  neither  uniform  throughout 
its  own  individual  life  —  for  it  cannot 
he  doubted  that  they  learn  aud  profit 
by  experience —nor  are  they  uniform 
in  all  the  members  of  the  same  kind  or 
species.    Among  dogs,  for  example,  as 
among  men,  some  are  born  fools,  while 
some  have  good    natural  capacities. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  out  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  teaching  two  Scotch 
terrier  pups  to  carry  sticks.    Each  had 
si  light  cane  iu  his  mouth.    After  a 
while  we  came  to  a  gate,  at  the  side  of 
-which  was  a  gap  for  foot-passengers 
between    two  uprights.     We  passed 
.through    aud    watched    the  puppies. 
Both  blundered  against  the  uprights, 
which  caught  the  ends  of  the  canes. 
There  was  a  little  scrimmaging  and 
some  further  ineffectual  struggles,  and 
.then  both  dropped  the  sticks  and  came 
.through.     Their    master   sent  them 
back  to  "  fetch.''    The  first  to  arrive 
rat  the  gap  just  put  his  head  through, 
seized  a  cane  by  the  end  and  dragged  it 
after  him.    The  other  ran  through  the 
gap,  picked  up  the  cane  as  usual  by 
the  middle,  and  blundered  as  before. 
Again  he  dropped  it  and  came  through. 
I  then  went  back  and  placed  the  stick 
so  that  he  could  put  his  head  through 
and  seize  the  end  as  the  other  had 
done.     But  again  he  went  through 
bodily,  picked  up  the  cane  as  before, 
and     blundered.     Then    his  master 
taught  him  how  to  do  it.    On  our  re- 


He  then  seized  it  nearer  the  end. 
Even  so  it  caught ;  but,  by  turning 
his  head  about,  after  some  little 
scrambling,  he  eventually  pulled  it 
through. 

These  pups,  then,  did  not  act  alike  ; 
both  had  to  learu  by  experience  how  to 
meet  new  eircuuislauces.  Their  ac- 
tions were  certaiuly  not  instinctive,  if 
uniformity  of  performance  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  instinct.  Whether  the  pups 
were  conscious  of  certain  means  as 
subservient  to  the  end  in  view,  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  likely  to  be 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent pup  when  sent  back  in  the  first 
instance  seized  the  cane  at  once  by  the 
end  and  dragged  it  through  ;  and  if  the 
observations  had  been  carried  no  fur- 
ther, one  might  have  supposed  that  he 
clearly  perceived  the  best  means  to 
effect  the  desired  result.  But  the  sec- 
ond time  he  did  not  seize  the  end  of 
the  stick,  and  this  may  well  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  it  was  rather  good  fortuue 
than  clear  perception  which  made  him 
successful  before. 

If,  therefore,  these  performances  of 
the  puppies,  aud  a  thousand  such  ac- 
tions of  the  higher  auimals,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  class  of  iustincts  by 
their  want  of  uniformity  and  by  their 
more  or  less  adequate  adaptation  to 
meet  special  aud  unusual  circum- 
stances, how  are  we  to  place  them  ? 
It  is  clear  that  if  we  adopt  the  broad 
division  of  all  activities  into  instinctive 
on  the  one  hand  and  rational  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  term  them  ra- 
tional.    And  this  is  the  view  advocated 
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by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
.  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Romanes.  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  however,  that  there  is 
between  the  uniform  performance  of 
instinct,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
scious knowledge  of  reason  on  the 
other,  a  vast  Held  of  animal  and  human 
activity  which  I  would  distinguish  from 
both  by  the  application  of  the  term 
4i  intelligence. "  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  term  "  intelligence "  is  by  the 
usage  I  advocate  somewhat  narrowed 
<lown.  I  am  well  aware  that  Mr. 
Romanes  and  others  use  the  word 
*' intelligence"  as  synonymous  with 
*4  reason  ; "  but  there  is  no  one  conven- 
ient word  that  can  take  its  place.  And 
since  Mr.  Romanes  has  collected  a  most 
interesting  body  of  facts  and  observa- 
tions in  a  volume  under  the  title  "  Ani- 
mal Intelligence,"  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  word  "  intelligence "  is,  in 
this  field  of  inquiry,  that  best  fitted  to 
express  the  wide  region  of  mental  ac- 
tivity which  lies  between  instinct  and 
reason.  In  place,  then,  of  the  twofold 
division  into  instinct  and  reason,  I  ad- 
vocate a  threefold  division  into  instinct, 
intelligence,  and  reason  ;  and  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  endeavor  to  define 
and  illustrate  the  limits  of  the  middle 
term  of  these  three,  namely  intelli- 
gence. This,  be  it  noted,  is  a  separate 
question  from  that  which  inquires 
whether  animals  have  the  faculty  of 
reason.  I  shall  incidentally  express  an 
opinion  on  that  question  ;  but  it  is,  I 
repeat,  a  matter  which  is  distinct  from 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  well,  first,  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  difference  between  intel- 
ligence and  instinct,  and  since  concrete 
examples  are  more  interesting  than  ab- 
stract definitions,  I  will  describe  some 
of  the  experiments  and  observations 
I  have  lately  made  on  young  chicks. 
The  eggs  from  which  in  due  course 
they  emerged  were  taken  from  the  hen 
two  or  three  days  before  the  time  of 
hatching  was  fulfilled,  aud  were  placed 
in  an  incubator.  The  little  birds, 
which  were  of  a  good  crossed  breed 
with  strains  of  Plymouth  rock,  Dork- 
ing, and  game,  had  therefore  no  mater- 
nal help  in  gaining  some  experience  of 


the  world.  I  first  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  their  powers  of  seizing  and 
swallowing.  Selecting  one  about  eigh- 
teen hours  old  for  definite  experiment, 
1  placed  before  him  three  small  pieces 
of  white  of  egg,  moving  them  about  a 
little  in  front  of  him  with  a  long  pin  to 
draw  bis  attention  to  them.  He  soon 
pecked  at  one  of  these  and  seized  it  at 
the  fifth  attempt,  swallowing  it  a  little 
awkwardly.  The  next  he  struck  at  the 
second  attempt,  but  not  fairly,  so  that 
it  was  thrust  aside.  Transferring  his 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  third  piece 
he  seized  it  and  swallowed  it  at  the 
third  attempt.  An  hour  later  I  tried 
him  again  with  egg  aud  crumb  of 
bread.  He  generally  struck  the  morsel 
at  the  second  or  third  peck,  though  he 
sometimes  failed  to  seize  it.  Once  he 
struck  and  seized  at  the  first  attempt. 
Later  in  the  day  I  caused  a  small  fly  to 
walk  across  my  experimental  poultry- 
yard,  in  front  of  the  clucks  ;  most  of 
them  took  no  notice,  but  one,  whom  I 
will  call  Blackie,  followed  and  pecked 
at  it.  He  caught  it  at  the  seventh  at- 
tempt aud  ale  it ;  an  hour  later  he 
caught  another  at  the  fourth  peck,  and 
subsequently  a  blue-bottle  after  twelve 
shots.  This,  however,  he  dropped  and 
left  uneaten.  The  other  chicks  still 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  flies. 

These  experiments  and  observations 
seem  therefore  to  show  that  the  skill  in 
seizing  is  not  perfect  at  birth,  and  that 
some  practice  is  necessary.  I  have 
spoken  only  of  morsels  of  food  ;  but  I 
soon  found  that  they  would  peck  at 
almost  any  small  object  I  placed  before 
them,  and  if  small  enough  almost  any- 
thing was  eaten,  grain,  sand,  crumbs, 
or  little  bits  of  a  chopped-up  wax 
match.  Still  later,  when  they  were 
from  two  to  five  days  old,  they  would 
peck  at,  but  showed  more  discrim- 
ination as  to  swallowing,  all  sorts  of 
things,  pellets  of  paper,  buttons,  beads, 
bits  of  limestone,  cigarette  ash,  their 
own  and  their  neighbor's  toes  repeat- 
edly, each  other's  eyes  occasionally, 
the  black-beaded  head  of  a  pin,  the  end 
of  a  match,  the  point  of  a  penknife,  a 
gold  seal,  my  ring,  and  so  forth.  All 
were  pecked  at  aud  examined,  but  the 
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larger  objects  with  some  timidity.  An 
ordinary  Bryant  and  May  wooden 
match,  for  example,  was  for  some  time 
too  fearsome  an  object  for  any  but 
Blackic  to  tackle.  On  the  third  day 
four  of  them  pecked  at  a  burning  ciga- 
rette end  more  than  once,  but  some- 
times were  stopped  by  a  whiff  of  the 
smoke  and  then  shook  their  heads  and 
wiped  their  bills  in  an  exceedingly 
comical  fashion.  After  a  minute  or 
two  they  went  off,  but  returned  occa- 
sionally. When  the  cigarette  was  out 
and  cold  they  came  and  looked  at  it, 
and  in  one  case  the  chick,  after  looking 
but  not  pecking,  wiped  its  bill. 

I  did  not  give  theni  water  till  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  when  they 
were  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  old. 
I  then  placed  a  shallow  tin  of  water 
among  them  ;  of  this  they  took  no  no- 
tice. Several  chanced  to  run  through 
it,  but  still  took  no  notice,  which  sur- 
prised me.  Then  one  chanced,  as  he 
stood  in  it,  to  peck  at  his  toes.  He  at 
once  lifted  his  head  iu  the  character- 
istic way  and  drank  repeatedly ;  the 
others  still  took  no  notice  ;  but  pres- 
ently Blackie  stood  at  the  side  and 
pecked  at  a  bubble  near  the  brim  ;  he 
then  drank.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stim- 
ulus of  water  on  the  bill  at  once  sug- 
gested the  action  of  drinking.  As  he 
stood  and  drank  others  came  up  and 
pecked  at  the  troubled  water,  and  then 
they  too  drank. 

All  this  seems  to  show  how  necessary 
experience,  be  it  never  so  little,  is  to 
the  young  chicks.  They  have  to  find 
out  the  nature  of  things,  but  they  learn 
rapidly  and  surely.  They  certainly 
seem  to  have  no  instinctive  knowledge 
of  things.  Mr.  Spalding  describes  the 
instinctive  terror  of  young  turkeys 
when  they  heard  the  cry  of  a  hawk.  I 
do  not  question  the  fact  that  they 
showed  fear,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
question  whether  they  had  any  instinc- 
tive knowledge  that  it  was  a  hawk.  In 
any  case  my  own  chicks  gave  the  very 
characteristic  danger  churr,  a  most 
marked  and  peculiar  note,  at  any  loud, 
strange,  and  unusual  sound,  or  on  sight 
of  any  alarming  object.  It  was  not  a 
little  amusing  to  see  them,  now  stand- 


ing and  churring  and  now  scuttling 
away  iu  terror,  when  I  introduced  to 
their  notice  a  large  Carabus  beetle.  If 
I  threw  a  piece  of  screwed-up  paper 
among  them  they  sounded  the  danger 
churr  and  ran  off.  When  I  sneezed, 
or  clapped  my  hands,  or  played  a  sharp- 
chord  on  the  violin,  off  they  went ;  and 
I  do  not  think  they  had  any  instinctive 
acquaintance  with  violins. 

I  will  further  illustrate  their  want  of 
innate  knowledge  of  the  things  of  this 
world  by  one  or  two  more  examples.  I 
had  fed  them  occasionally  on  small 
worms  an  inch  or  so  iu  length.  I  then 
took  similar  sized  pieces  of  worsted 
wool  of  a  rich  red-brown  color  and 
threw  them  among  my  chicks.  The 
avidity  with  which  they  were  seized 
was  remarkable,  and  most  exciting 
were  the  chases  after  the  fortunate 
birdling  who  had  secured  a  worsted 
worm.  I  could  not  succeed  In  satisfy- 
ing them  with  worsted,  and  eventually 
desisted  lest  my  experiments  should 
lead  to  serious  indigestion.  Some 
hours  later  I  cut  off  a  piece  six  inches 
long  and  threw  it  among  them.  In- 
stantly there  was  the  danger  churr, 
and  to  a  chick  they  feared  to  tackle 
that  monstrous  worm.  Then  I  gave 
them  a  somewhat  smaller  piece,  four 
inches  long  ;  this  they  regarded  doubt- 
fully, but  one  (not  Blackie  this  time) 
picked  it  up  and  ran  off  with  it.  There 
was  much  pulling  of  it  one  from  an- 
other, but  soon  it  was  dropped.  Occa- 
sionally it  was  picked  up  again  and 
run  off  with,  but  eventually  it  was  left 
unnoticed.  The  pleasures  of  eating 
worsted  began  to  pall.  I  threw  in 
smaller  pieces  but  they  excited  little 
interest ;  one  was  run  off  with  and 
soon  dropped,  but  eventually  eaten. 
Two  others  were  allowed  to  remain 
untouched.  I  left  the  four-inch  piece. 
Presently  I  was  roused  from  my  writ- 
ing by  sounds  of  excitement  and  little 
paltering  feet.  Blackie  had  seized  the 
piece  and  was  being  chased  for  the 
prize.  Escaping  from  the  yard  in 
which  the  chicks  were  confined  by 

|  leaping  over  the  fender,  he  ran  to  the 
corner  of  my  study,  and  after  extreme 

I  efforts  swallowed  it. 
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It  may  be  said  that  to  supply  worm- 
like  worsted  was  a  piece  of  base  and 
unnatural  deception.  I  will  give  one 
more  case  in  which  there  was  no  de- 
ception. In  special  reference  to  certain 
oft-quoted  observations  of  Mr.  Spal- 
ding's I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  mj  chicks  had  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
a  blue-bottle  and  a  bee.  Now  Black ie 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  blue- 
bottles and  liked  them  well.  When  I 
placed  a  bee  in  my  experimental  poul- 
try-yard most  of  the  chicks  were  afraid 
of  it,  as  indeed  they  were  of  blue- 
bottles ;  but  Blackie  without  hesitation 
snapped  it  up  and  ran  off  with  it,  then 
he  dropped  it,  shook  his  head  much 
and  wiped  his  bill  repeatedly.  I  do 
not  think  he  had  been  stung,  if  so  he 
quickly  got  over  any  ill  effects  and  was 
happy  and  eager  about  other  things  in 
a  few  minutes  ;  more  probably  he  had 
tasted  the  poison.  In  any  case  he  no 
longer  took  any  interest  in  that  bee. 
Some  hours  later  on  the  same  day  (his 
fifth)  I  placed  beneath  a  glass  tumbler 
in  my  yard  a  blue-bottle  and  a  small 
humble-bee,  from  both  of  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  wings  had  been  (of  course 
painlessly)  removed.  Blackie  and  one 
other  pecked  at  both,  seen  through 
the  glass.  I  then  let  the  bee  escape  ; 
Blackie  snapped  it  up,  ran  off  with  it, 
and  soon  swallowed  it.  Another  small 
humble-bee  he  went  for  at  once,  dis- 
abled it  by  dashing  it  against  the  ground 
with  his  bill,  aud  swallowed  it.  Both 
of  these  humble-bees  had  stings.  I 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  but  give  them  as 
they  are  recorded  in  my  notes  taken 
down  at  the  time. 

Now,  how  shall  we  describe  instinct  ? 
I  go  back  to  my  little  chick  in  its  early 
efforts  at  pecking.  Here  we  have  a 
motor  response  to  a  certain  stimulus. 
Aud  there  can  be  very  little  question 
that  the  motor  response  is,  as  we  are 
apt  to  say,  purely  mechanical,  or  as  we 
should  more  correctly  say,  purely  or- 
gauic.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  re  Hex 
act,  like  our  own  winking,  or  the  clos- 
ure of  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  child  on 
your  linger  placed  within  its  palm. 


But  it  is  a  re  Hex  act,  the  performance 
of  which  is  accompauied  by  conscious- 
ness, if  we  use  the  word  consciousness 
in  its  broadest  sense  to  describe  any 
sort  of  feeling,  dim  or  clear,  vague  or 
distinct.  And  the  role  of  conscious- 
ness on  the  matter  of  pecking  is  to 
select  the  adequate  responses  and  to 
steady  the  muscular  mechanism  to  its 
work.  Let  us  describe  the  organic 
motor  reflexes  as  due  to  innate  capacity 
for  motor  response.  Then  in  the  an- 
imal kingdom  we  find  that  the  responses 
which  are  the  outcome  of  this  innate 
capacity  are  variable  in  their  adequacy. 
My  chicks,  for  example,  at  first  made 
bad  shots  as  well  as  occasional  good 
shots.  Now  the  greater  the  variability 
and  the  greater  the  initial  percentage 
of  inadequacy,  the  more  necessity  is 
there  for  acquisition  of  skill  by  the 
individual.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
less  the  variability  and  the  smaller  the 
initial  percentage  of  inadequate  re- 
sponse, the  less  the  necessity  for  any 
iudividual  acquisition  of  skill. 

And  now  we  can  give  a  good  working 
definition  of  instinct  in  its  objective 
aspect.  Instinctive  activities,  in  their 
theoretical  perfection,  are  those  in 
which  there  is  no  variability,  in  which 
the  percentage  of  inadequacy  is  n»Z, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  intelligent  acquisition 
of  skill.  If  my  chicks  had  pecked  per- 
fectly from  the  first  they  would  have 
had  this  instinct  in  perfection.  As  it 
was  they  required  a  little  intelligence, 
actiug  by  aud  through  experience,  to 
perfect  their  activities.  The  instiucts 
were  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  per- 
fect. 

So  much  in  illustration  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  instinct  aud  intelligence. 
I  shall  have  a  harder  task  in  drawing 
the  distinction  between  intelligence 
and  reason  ;  not  because,  as  I  believe, 
the  distinction  is  a  less  real  and  valid 
one,  but  because  it  is  more  subtle,  and 
involves  a  somewhat  closer  analysis  of 
the  activities  of  the  mind. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  build  up,  stage 
by  stage,  from  the  foundations  we 
have  already  laid.  Animals  and  men 
come  into  the  world  endowed  with  an 
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inuate  capacity  for  aclive  response  to 
certain  stimuli.  This  is  part  of  their 
organic  inheritance.  The  response  may 
be  from  the  first  au  accurate  and  ade- 
quate respouse  ;  in  such  cases  we  term 
it  instiuctive.  But  more  frequently  the 
responses  have  a  variable  amouut  of 
inaccuracy  and  inadequacy  ;  in  such 
cases  the  animal,  as  a  matter  of  ob- 
served fact,  has  a  power  of  selective 
control  over  the  responses  ;  and  this 
power  of  selective  control  in  the  activi- 
ties which  arc  essential  to  daily  life,  is 
the  first  stage  of  intelligence.  Now 
why  do  I  say  intelligence  and  not  rea- 
son ?  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  Sydney 
Smith's  description  of  the  reasoned 
act :  "If  I  desire  to  do  a  certain 
thing,"  he  says,  "  adopt  certain  means 
to  effect  it,  and  have  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise notion  that  those  means  arc  sub- 
servient to  that  end,  then  I  act  from 
reason.''  Hut  have  we  any  ground  for 
supposing  that  a  chick,  a  few  hours 
old,  has  "  a  clear  and  precise  notion 
that  those  means  are  subservient  to 
that  end  "  ?  Is  it  probable  that  the 
baby  who  is  learning  to  put  a  crust  into 
his  mouth  and  not  into  his  eye  has  auy 
precise  notions  of  the  relation  of  means 
to  ends  ?  If  not,  then  here  we  have  a 
class  of  activities,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant class,  those,  namely,  which  are 
essential  to  daily  life,  which  ate  per- 
fected by  means  of  n  faculty  which  is 
not  reason,  and  which  I  would  term 
intelligence.  To  paraphrase  Sydney 
Smith  I  would  say,  4k  If  I  adopt  certain 
melius  to  effect  a  given  end,  but  have 
no  clear  and  precise  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  means  to  eud,  then  I  act  not 
from  reason  but  from  intelligence." 
And  to  modify  a  well-known  statement 
of  Mr.  Romanes,  I  would  say  that, 
"  unlike  reason,  intelligence  implies  no 
conscious  knowledge  of  the  relation 
between  the  means  employed  and  the 
ends  attained,  though  it  may  be  exer- 
cised in  selective  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances novel  alike  to  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  to  that  of  the  spe- 
cies." 

How  far  then  does  this  intelligent 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  as  opposed 
to  the  truly  rational  perception  of  the 


relation  of  means  to  ends  —  how  far,  in 
a  word,  does  intelligence,  as  distin- 
guished from  reason,  extend  ?  Let  usr 
in  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question, 
continue  to  build  upwards  from  the 
basis  of  the  innate  capacity  for  re- 
sponse. It  is  clear  that  my  little  chicks 
could  not  peck  with  more  or  less  initial 
accuracy  at  morsels  of  food  without 
seeing  them.  But  the  seeing,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  probably  rather  an 
organic  than  a  mental  act.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  presumably,  from  the  tirst,  at 
least,  accompanied  by  consciousness. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  you  in; 
chick  does  not  peck  at  morsels  which 
are  beyond  its  reach.  It  is  thus  in  ad- 
vance of  the  proverbial  baby  that  cries 
for  the  moon.  What  does  this  imply  ? 
It  does  not  imply,  as  some  would  tell 
us,  that  the  chick  has  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  distance.  It  is  we  who- 
have  the  knowledge  of  distance,  not 
the  chick.  It  does  imply,  however, 
that,  in  fairly  accurate  co-ordiuatioii 
with  certain  movements  of  the  eye  and 
head,  there  are  those  complex  actions 
which  are  involved  in  pecking  ;  and 
that  these  responses  are  only  evoked 
when  the  object  is  within  certain  limits 
of  distance.  Moreover,  on  the  second 
day,  if  not  on  the  first,  the  chick  will 
walk  several  inches  towards  pieces  of 
egg  placed  beyond  its  reach.  And  this 
involves  yet  further  co-ordination. 

There  can  be  very  little  question  that 
the  whole  of  this  chain  of  events,  turn- 
ing the  head,  pecking,  walking,  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  complex  orgauic  re- 
sponse to  stimulus  ;  that  the  sight  of 
the  small  white  morsel  is  just  the  touch 
of  the  trigger  that,  so  to  speak,  fires 
off  this  complicated  traiu  of  activities, 
the  ability  to  perform  which  is  innate. 
But  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  performance  of  these  actions  is 
accompanied  by  feeling  or  conscious- 
ness. So  that  in  these  early  days  of 
life  the  consciousness  of  the  chick  is,  if 
one  may  so  say,  entering  into  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  its  organic  inherit- 
ance. And  consciousness,  like  a  wise 
heir,  at  once  proceeds  to  set  its  estate 
in  order  and  to  remedy  such  imperfec- 
tions as  it  finds  thereiu.    In  the  cose 
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of  the  chick  the  iuheriuince  is  already 
so  well  organized  that  it  requires  very 
little  individual  control  of  conscious- 
ness to  put  things  in  excellent  working 
trim.    In  the  case  of  the  human  infant, 
however,  there  are  noteworthy  differ- 
ences.   In  the  first  place,  the  heir 
comes  into  possession  when  he  is,  as 
compared  with  the  chick,  far  younger 
and  less  mature  ;  in  the  second  place, 
his  inheritance    is  of  vastly  greater 
extent,  with  commercial  relations  of 
far  greater  range  and  complexity  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  generations  of  his  ancestors 
that  during  his  minority  he  should  be 
aided  in  the  administration  of  his  es- 
tate by  faithful  stewards,  and  should 
be  instructed  therein  by  wise  tutors. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  differences, 
it  remains   true  that  the  infant  con- 
sciousness, like  the  chick  conscious- 
ness, has,  more  gradually,  no  doubt, 
and  with  more  external  aid,  to  enter 
into  and  take  possession  of  its  organic 
inheritance  ;  and,  no  matter  how  much 
he  is  aided  and  instructed,  he  has  to  do 
so  individually  and  for  himself.  None 
can  share  this  task  with  him,  or  per- 
form it  for  him.     With  this  inher- 
itance, moreover,  he  must  make  the 
best  of  life.    No  kindly  uncle  or  aunt 
can  bequeath  to  him  a  new  estate. 
The  inheritance  is  his  to  deal  with  as 
he  may  and  can,  within  the  assigned 
limits,  for  his  very  power  of  dealing 
with  the  inheritance  is  part  of  the  in- 
heritance itself. 

We  arc  getting,  however,  too  far 
from  our  foundations,  aud  must  return 
to  the  stage  up  to  which  we  have,  I 
trust,  securely  built.  The  chick,  or  the 
child,  in  the  early  hours  or  days  of  life 
acquires  skill  in  the  management  of 
that  part  of  organic  inheritance  which 
we  call  its  bodily  organs.  And  this 
skill  involves  what  we  adult  human 
beings,  who  have  knowledge  of  these 
things,  call  relations  in  space  aud  time, 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  relations 
of  means  to  ends.  The  chick  of  a 
week  old  will  pick  a  fly  off  your  Angers 
and  not  so  much  as  touch  the  finger 
itself.  What  accurate  knowledge,  some 
will  say,  of  position  and  distance  ! 


what  keeu  appreciation  of  the  nice  re- 
lation of  means  to  ends  !  Not  so,  1 
think.  No  knowledge,  no  appreciation. 
That  would  involve  reason  ;  and  the 
chick  is  guided  by  intelligence,  not  by 
reason. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  is 
still,  no  doubt,  wanting  in  clearness. 
It  is  one  not  easy  to  establish  without 
entering  into  questions  of  technical 
psychology,  which  would  here  be  out 
of  place.  It  may,  however,  be  illus- 
trated from  human  experience.  When 
we  look  out  upon  the  world  we  see 
around  us  a  number  of  familiar  objects, 
on  any  one  of  which  we  can  fix  our 
attention.  As  I  look  up  from  my  page 
I  see,  for  example,  my  cat  asleep  upon 
the  hearth-rug.  Fixing  my  eyes  upon 
her,  I  have  a  delinite  u  impression, ,f 
which  is  iu  the  focus,  so  to  speak,  of 
my  consciousness.  But  besides  the 
cat,  I  see  much  else,  dimly  and  indefi- 
nitely—the fender,  the  fireplace,  and 
so  forth.  These  are  not  in  the  focus  of 
my  vision  or  my  consciousness  ;  tbey 
form  the  setting  of  the  visual  picture 
of  the  cat,  and  we  may  conveniently 
call  them  "  marginal "  in  conscious- 
ness. At  some  future  time  I  may  very 
probably  be  reminded  of  this  trivial  in- 
cident in  my  experience.  I  shall  then 
have  in  my  mind's  eye  an  "idea"  of 
the  cat.  This  will  occupy  the  focus  of 
my  consciousness,  and  around  the  focus 
there  will  be  a  more  or  less  hazy  mar- 
gin. 

There  can  be  very  little  question  that 
the  higher  animals  have  impressions 
aud  ideas  analogous  to  ours.  When  a 
dog  sees  before  him  a  nice  meaty  bone, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  a  quite 
clear-cut  and  definite  impression.  And 
when  he  comes  home  hungry,  after  a 
long  wnlk,  and  going  down  into  the 
kitcheu,  looks  up  wistfully  at  the  cook, 
I,  for  one,  should  not  feel  disposed  to 
question  that  he  has  in  his  mind's  eye 
a  more  or  less  definite  idea  of  a  bone. 

So  much  for  the  impressions  and 
ideas  themselves.  They  are  both  mat- 
ters of  the  focus  of  vision,  or  of  the 
focal  region  of  that  wider  field  of  vision 
which  is  embraced  by  the  mind's  eye. 
But  iu  our  own  experience,  and  I  think 
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we  may  say  with  tolerable  certainty,  in 
that  of  the  higher  animals  also,  the 
focus,  though  of  central  importance,  is 
not  everything.  When  the  dog  sees  a 
hone  held  above  him  by  the  kindly 
cook,  just  beyond  his  reach,  he  has  not 
only  a  definite  impression  of  the  bone 
in  the  focus  of  his  hungry  conscious- 
ness, but  he  is  aware  also  of  much 
besides  —  the  cook,  the  dresser,  the 
kitcheu  ceiling,  and  so  forth,  all  of 
which  is,  indeed,  of  wholly  subsidiary 
interest  to  him,  but  is  none  the  less 
present  to  his  consciousness.  More 
than  this.  The  important  point  is  that 
in  certain  respects  the  nature  of  the 
impressiou  itself  is  determined  by  these 
marginal  surroundings.  What  we  call 
the  position  of  the  bone,  its  distance 
from  him  and  from  other  objects,  is 
largely  thus  determined. 

But  surely,  it  may  be  said,  the  bone 
is  one  thing  and  its  position  in  space  is 
quite  another  thing.  For  you,  reader, 
and  for  me,  doubtless ;  but  not,  I 
think,  for  the  dog.  We  have  learnt  to 
analyze  what  is  given  to  us  in  experi- 
ence, and  to  disentangle  the  elements 
of  what  is  presented  in  complex  asso- 
ciation. The  dog  and  the  little  child 
do  not  attempt  this  disentanglement. 
They  have  no  separate  conception  of 
position  and  distance.  For  them  there 
is,  as  for  us,  a  different  impression 
according  as  what  we  call  the  object  is 
near  or  far,  in  this  position  or  in  that. 
But  they  have  not  analyzed  this  differ- 
ence, nor  thrown  the  light  of  reflection 
upon  its  determining  cause.  Nor,  in- 
deed, do  we,  in  our  practical,  every-day 
life,  trouble  ourselves  to  perform  this 
analysis,  though  the  power  of  doing  so 
is  with  us  always  held  in  reserve,  and 
can  be  employed  at  will.  As  I  look  at 
my  cat  I  am  aware  that  she  is  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  me,  and  occupies  a 
definite  position  in  space.  This  is  a 
very  familiar  and  commonplace  experi- 
ence. But  I  do  uot,  under  ordiuary 
circumstances,  trouble  my  head  about 
her  distance  or  her  position  in  space. 
I  am  dimly  aware  of  it,  and  that  is  all. 
1  cau,  if  I  like,  however,  form  in  my 
mind's  eve  a  quite  definite  impression 
of  her  distance  from  me  or  from  yon- 


der fossil  Ichthyosaurus.  But  when 
I  do  so,  what  is  in  the  focus  of  my 
thought  is  not  the  cat  nor  the  fossil, 
but  the  relation  of  these  objects  in 
space. 

And  how  is  it  presumably  with  the 
dog  who  is  patiently  waiting  for  his 
bone  at  the  hands  of  the  kindly  cook  ? 
He  sees  the  juicy  morsel,  and  is  aware 
that  it  is  out  of  his  reach.  But  he  is 
aware  of  the  distance,  I  imagine,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  I  was  aware  of  my 
distance  from  the  cat  before  I  began 
to  think  of  the  relationship  in  space. 
The  distance  is  not  in  his  mind  disso- 
ciated from  the  distant  object.  For 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  between 
perceiving  a  distaut  object  and  perceiv- 
ing the  distance  of  the  object.  And 
I  conceive  the  dog's  attention  to  be 
much  too  firmly  focussed  on  the  bone 
to  leave  it  for  auything  so  dry  and  un- 
interesting as  an  impression  of  relation. 
With  the  object  in  the  focus  of  bis 
consciousness  in  that  particular  way, 
and  with  that  particular  margin  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  it  is  for  him  a 
bone  just  there,  and  just  out  of  his 
reach.  He  feels  this  quite  clearly  ;  it 
is  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience gained  in  that  kitchen  and  else- 
where ;  but  it  has  never  occurred  to 
him,  nor,  as  I  think  probable,  to  any  of 
his  kind,  to  unhitch  his  consciousness 
from  the  interesting  bone,  and  fix  it 
upon  its  relation  to  him  or  to  anythiug 
else  in  space. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  our  kindly 
cook  gradually  lowers  the  bone  until  it 
is  within  reach  of  the  dog's  jaws.  He 
is,  I  ueed  hardly  say,  a  well-bred  beast, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  snap ;  but 
when  the  bone  is  well  within  reach,  he 
quite  gently  takes  it  from  the  cook's 
fingers,  and  goes  out  with  it  into  the 
yard.  He  .here  employs  certain  defi- 
nite means  to  reach  certain  definite 
ends  ;  but  he  has  probably  no  notion  of 
the  relation  of  means  to  ends  as  such  ; 
his  consciousness  is  quite  otherwise 
occupied.  When  I  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  dip  the  pen  into  the  ink  I  have 
no  thought  of  means  aud  ends.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  old  gentleman  I  met  yes- 
terday at  diuner,  who  filled  his  glass  to 
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the  brim  with  port,  and  after  holding  it 
to  the  light  lifted  it  to  his  lips  without 
spilling  a  drop  on  his  ample  shirt-front, 
did  not  trouble  his  head  about  ends 
and  means.  I  am  not  hiuting  that  he 
was  incapable  of  doing  so  ;  I  merely 
record  my  belief  that  he  did  not  do  so. 
And  when  the  dog  rises  on  his  hind 
legs  and  gently  takes  the  bone  from  the 
cook's  hands,  he  pays,  1  imagine,  no 
more  attention  to  the  means  employed 
to  attain  his  end  than  the  cook  does  in 
the  movement  of  her  arm  and  hand  in 
giving  it  to  him.  The  movements  of 
both  are  conscious  actions  ;  in  each 
case  they  involve  much  accurate  mus- 
cular co-ordination,  but  the  motor  feel- 
ings, though  undoubtedly  marginal, 
probably  in  neither  case  come  to  the 
focus  of  consciousness.  Even  if  they 
do,  the  true  relationship  between  these 
means  and  the  end  in  view  is  not  per- 
ceived as  a  distinct  impression  or  idea. 

The  difference,  then,  between  intel- 
ligent actions  and  their  rational  inter- 
pretation lies  in  the  fact  that  for 
intelligence  it  is  sufficient  that  what  we 
call  the  relationships  of  natural  objects 
should  be  felt  on  the  margin  of  con- 
sciousness, inalienably  associated  with 
the  objects  themselves,  while  for  rea- 
son it  is  necessary  that  relationships 
should  be  so  far  dissociated  from  the 
objects  as  to  occupy  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousness. Such  being  the  distinc- 
tion, let  us  now  consider  a  few  cases  of 
animal  intelligence  of  progressive  com- 
plexity in  the  light  thereof. 

We  may  begin  with  a  very  simple 
case.  On  the  evening  of  their  fourth 
day  of  active  life  I  placed  before  my 
little  chicks  two  objects  new  to  their 
experience,  a  small  worm  and  a  yellow 
and  black  caterpillar  — that  of  the  cin- 
nabar moth,  so  commou,  in  the  sum- 
mer, on  ragwort.  The  birds  looked  a 
little  timidly  and  suspiciously  at  both 
of  them.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  they 
were  uot  more  suspicious  of  one  than 
of  the  other  ;  they  were  probably  sus- 
picious of  both,  because  the  objects 
were  rather  larger  than  those  the  chicks 
were  accustomed  to  peck  at,  and  be- 
cause they  moved.  Thoy  pecked  at 
them  timidly  once  or  twice  ;  but  as  it 
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was  getting  late,  and  my  chicks  were 
rather  sleepy,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  their 
acting  foster-mother,  to  put  them  to 
bed.  Next  morning,  when  they  were 
fresh  and  vigorous,  I  repeated  the  ex- 
periment. Again  both  objects,  the 
worm  and  the  cinnabar  caterpillar,  were 
pecked  at  timidly,  and  eventually  taken 
up  in  the  bill  and  run  off  with.  But 
the  caterpillar,  which  is  known  to  be 
distasteful  to  most  birds  was  dropped 
at  once,  while  the  worm  was,  after 
some  comical  efforts,  bolted.  Subse- 
quently the  caterpillar  was  occasionally 
pecked  at,  and  more  often  merely 
looked  at ;  but  soon  it  was  left  quite 
unnoticed.  Fresh  small  worms,  on  the 
other  haud,  were  at  once,  and  with 
confidence,  snapped  up  and  carried  off, 
causing  a  most  exciting  chase,  the  for- 
tunate possessor  being  allowed  no  peace 
for  the  delightful  efforts  necessary  for 
swallowing  the  worm. 

In  these  experiments  and  observa- 
tions the  points  to  be  noticed  are,  first, 
the  absence  of  any  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  the  difference  between  a  nice 
worm  and  a  nasty  caterpillar  ;  secondly, 
rapid  profiting  by  experience  after  a 
few  practical  trials  ;  thirdly,  arising  out 
of  this,  the  discriminating  by  sight  be- 
tween the  two  objects  ;  fourthly,  the 
association  of  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth, 
or  perhaps  a  disagreeable  odor,  with 
one  of  the  objects,  and  pleasant  gusta- 
tory results  with  the  other  ;  and  fifthly, 
guidance  of  subsequent  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  tire  results  of  experience. 
In  the  last  two  points  we  have  in  an 
elementary  form  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gent adaptation  to  circumstances.  It  is 
founded  on  experience  ;  it  involves  the 
association  of  impressions  and  ideas  ; 
and  it  implies  a  power  of  control  over 
the  motor  responses. 

Let  us  next  take  a  case  illustrative  of 
a  rather  more  advanced  stage  of  intelli- 
gence. I  kept  the  chicks  in  my  study 
near  the  gas-stove,  so  that  I  might 
regulate  the  temperature.  I  made 
for  them  a  sort  of  yard,  paved  with 
newspaper,  and  with  newspaper  walls 
propped  against  the  fender,  rugs,  and 
what-not.  At  one  side  the  turned  up 
newspaper    rested    against   a  chair. 
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Blackie  was  a  week  old,  nod  seemed 
particularly  bright  aud  fresh,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  his  hearty  meal  of 
worsted.  He  was  standing  near  the 
edge  of  the  yard,  pecking  vigorously 
and  persistently  at  somethiug,  which  I 
discovered  to  be  the  number  of  the 
page  of  the  newspaper.  He  then  trans- 
ferred his  attention  aud  his  efforts  to 
the  somewhat  turued-in  corner  of  the 
newspaper,  which  was  just  within  his 
reach.  Seizing  this,  lie  pulled  at  it, 
bending  the  newspaper  down,  and  thus 
makiug  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  my 
yard.  Through  this  breach  he  stepped 
out  into  the  wider  world  of  my  study. 
I  put  the  paper  back  as  before,  caught 
the  errant  Blackie,  aud  placed  him  in 
the  yard,  near  the  scene  of  his  former 
efforts.  He  again  pecked  at  the  corner 
of  the  paper,  agaiu  pulled  it  dowu,  aud 
again  escaped.  I  then  put  him  back  as 
far  off  as  possible  from  this  weak  place 
in  my  poultry-yard.  Presently,  I  think 
after  about  three  or  four  minutes,  he 
sauntered  round  to  the  comer,  repeated 
his  previous  procedure,  and  again  made 
his  escape. 

Unquestionably  this  is  a  more  com- 
plex case  of  intelligence  thau  that 
which  I  gave  before.  But  it  is  of  the 
same  order.  It  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence ;  it  involves  the  association  of 
imprcssious  aud  ideas  ;  and  it  implies 
a  power  of  profiting  by  the  experience 
through  the  association.  The  chick 
found  that  a  certain  action,  performed 
in  the  first  instance,  it  would  seem, 
without  any  view  to  any  particular  re- 
sults, produced  certain  effects  ;  those 
effects  were  pleasurable  ;  and  associa- 
tion was  formed  between  the  idea  of 
pecking  at  that  corner  and  the  idea  of 
walkiug  out  into  the  room.  And  sub- 
sequently the  actiou  of  pulling  down 


ored  to  establish  above  with  regard  to 
the  animal's  appreciation  of  distance 
as  a,  to  him  inseparable,  adjunct  of 
certain  imprcssious.  I  tried  to  show 
that  it  is  quite  possible,  aud  iudeed  a 
familiar  fact  in  experience,  to  feel  or 
be  aware  that  an  object  is  distaut  with- 
out having  perceived  the  relation  of 
distance  between  two  objects  ;  Uiat  it 
is  quite  possible,  and  a  fact  of  daily 
occurrence,  to  perceive  things  in  their 
natural  relationships  without  having 
pierced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relation- 
ships themselves  as  such.  So  now  I 
would  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
perceive  the  natural  sequence  of  events 
as  given  in  experience  without  pierciug 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  causal  or  other 
relation  which  underlies  the  sequence  ; 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  consciously 
employ  means  to  the  attainment  of  a 
given  end  without  having  anything 
like  a  uotiou,  vague  or  precise,  of  the 
relation  betweeu  means  and  end.  A 
subtle  distinction,  perhaps,  but,  I  am 
convinced,  a  real  one  ;  and  a  distinc- 
tion which  differentiates  reason  from 
intelligence  as  I  have  used  these  words. 
For  reason  involves,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  de Unite  perception  of  rela- 
tious. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  some  yet  more 
complex  examples  of  intelligence,  which 
I  freely  admit  may  involve  reason  and 
the  perception  of  relations,  but  which r 
I  suggest,  may  be  interpreted  as  the 
outcome  of  intelligence.  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson  describes  the  cose  of  a  dog 
which  hunted  a  rabbit  several  times 
down  a  curved  shrubbery,  and  each 
time  ran  it  into  a  drain  at  the  end. 
"  The  dog  then  appears  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  "  —I  quote  Dr.  Wil- 
son's words — "that  the  chord  of  a 
circle  is  shorter  than  its  arc,  for  he 
the  newspaper  was  repeated  for  pre-  raised  the  rabbit  again,  and,  instead  of 


cisely  the  same  reason  that  the  action 
of  picking  up  the  worm  was  repeated 
—  namely,  because  it  had  become  asso- 
ciated through  experience  with  pleasur- 
able consequences.  But  can  we  fairly 
suppose  the  chick  bad  "  a  clear  and 
precise  notion  that  those  means  were 
subservient  to  that  end  "  ?  I,  for  one 
think  not.    I  go  back  to  what  I  endeav- 


following  him  through  the  shrubbery 
as  usual,  he  took  the  short  cut  to  the 
drain,  and  was  ready  aud  in  waiting 
on  the  rabbit  when  he  arrived,  and 
caught  him."  Now  I  admit  that  the 
dog  may  have  perceived  the  relation 
between  the  chord  and  its  arc,  of 
course  in  a  very  rudimentary  way,  and 
not  detiuitely,  as  a  mathematician  does, 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  submit  that 
he  may  not.  Do  we  not  again  and 
again  see  our  dogs  racing  round  after 
each  other,  and  cutting  off  corners  as 
they  do  so  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  suffi- 
cient basis  in  experience  for  a  direct 
association  between  what  we  call  a 
short  cut  and  more  rapid  transit  ?  The 
dog  had  admittedly  run  the  rabbit  iuto 
that  particular  drain  several  times. 
May  not  this  experience  have  led  to 
the  association  of  the  rabbit  and  the 
drain  ?  And  the  drain  being  thus  sug- 
gested, may  not  the  dog  have  at  once 
run  there  ?  In  a  word,  may  not  the 
dog's  conduct  be  explained  as  the  out- 
come of  direct  experience  and  asso- 
ciation, and  not  as  the  result  of  the 
perception  of  a  relation,  that  between 
the  chord  and  the  arc  of  a  circle,  over 
which  Hodge,  the  farmer's  lad,  finds 
no  little  difficulty  ?  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  decide  this  case  ;  I  use  it  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  intel- 
ligence and  reason.  If  the  action  was 
the  result  of  practical  experience  and 
the  consequent  association  of  impres- 
sions and  ideas,  it  was  an  intelligent 
one  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dog 
really  perceived  the  relation  as  such, 
his  action  was  a  reasoned  one. 

Take  next  a  somewhat  different  case. 
Mr.  Romanes  records  an  interesting 
observation,  of  which  one  of  his  own 
dogs  was  the  subject.  This  dog  was 
cowed  by  the  sound  of  apples  being 
shot  on  to  the  floor  of  a  loft  above  the 
stable  ;  but  when  Mr.  Romanes  took 
the  dog  up  into  the  loft,  and  let  him 
see  what  was  going  on,  he  ceased  to  be 
disquieted  by  the  noise.  In  his  index, 
Mr.  Romanes  enters  this  under  this 
heading,  44  Appreciation  of  cause  by 
the  dog."  Now  here,  again,  two  in- 
terpretations are  possible.  If  the  dog 
really  perceived  the  relation  of  causa- 
tion as  such,  he  had  rational  grounds 
for  ceasing  to  be  disquieted  ;  but  if  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  association  of 
impressions  and  ideas,  his  satisfaction 
was  simply  intelligence.  Let  me  illus- 
trate what  I  mean  by  a  somewhat  par- 
allel case.  Some  years  ago  my  cat  was 
asleep  ou  a  chair,  and  my  little  boy 
was  blowing  a  toy  horn.    The  cat, 


without  moving,  mewed  uneasily.  I 
told  my  boy  to  go  ou  blowing.  The  cat 
grew  more  uneasy,  got  up,  stretched 
herself,  and  turned  towards  the  source 
of  discomfort.  She  stood  looking  at 
my  boy  for  a  minute  as  he  blew  ;  then, 
curling  herself  up,  she  went  to  sleep 
again,  and  no  amount  of  blowing  dis- 
turbed her  further.  With  regard  to 
my  cat's  procedure,  and  Mr.  Romanes's 
dog,  I  suggest  the  following  explana- 
tion. For  animals,  I  take  it,  common 
and  familiar  sounds  soon  have  their 
normal  associations.  An  uuusual  sound 
without  such  normal  associations  leads, 
if  loud  and  sudden,  to  undefined  fear 
(for  example,  with  my  chicks  when  I 
played  a  sharp  chord  on  the  violin)  ; 
if  the  sound  be  merely  disturbing,  to 
discomfort  or  uneasiness  ;  if  simply 
unfamiliar,  to  curiosity.  There  is  also 
a  normal  association  of  sound  with 
some  object,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
usual unfamiliar  sound,  an  almost  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  make  the  source  of 
the  sound  focal  to  consciousness  and 
to  vision.  Hence  numberless  cases  of 
animals  being  attracted  to  objects  of 
which  they  show  signs  of  fear.  Mr. 
Romanes's  dog  and  my  cat  were  both 
disturbed  by  unfamiliar  sounds  ;  when 
they  were  allowed  to  see  the  source  of 
the  sound,  and  found  nothing  further 
disquieting  about  it,  nor  suffered  any 
unpleasant  consequences,  they  were 
satisfied.  And  subsequently  the  souud 
suggested  that  which  neither  inspired 
fear  nor  produced  uneasiness.  That  is 
the  explanation  on  the  hypothesis  of 
intelligence.  I  am  merely  giving  my 
own  view,  and  am  not  attempting  to 
decide  the  matter.  If  the  dog  and  the 
cat  respectively  really  perceived  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  as  a  rela- 
tion, they  were  rational  beings. 

I  must  briefly  consider  one  yet  more 
complex  case  of  animal  conduct,  sinee 
it  is  typical  of  its  kind,  and  since  it  is 
explicable,  I  think,  on  either  hypothe- 
sis. Iu  his  work  on  the  human  mind, 
Professor  Sully  writes  as  follows,  in  a 
footnote  :  44  One  of  the  clearest  exam- 
ples of  canine  conscience  I  have  met 
with,"  he  says,  44  was  given  me  by  a 
friend,  the  owner  of  the  dog,  and  the 
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witness  of  the  action.  The  animal,  a 
variety  of  terrier,  was  left  in  the  dining- 
room,  where  were  the  remains  of  a  cold 
sapper.  He  got  on  the  table,  and  se- 
cured a  piece  of  cold  tongue,  but,  with- 
out eating  a  morsel  of  it,  he  carried  it 
.iuto  the  drawing-room,  deposited  it 
at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  and  then 
crawled  out  of  sight,  looking  the  picture 
of  abject  misery."  I  have  no  wish  to 
say  one  word  which  shall  detract  from 
the  moral  excellence,  if  any  one  likes 
so  to  call  it,  of  that  terrier  ;  but  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  analyze  his  case. 
We  may  suppose  he  was  hungry,  poor 
fellow,  but  the  natural  impulse  to 
appease  that  hunger  was  checked  in 
presence  of  that  loyal  feeliug  of  subser- 
vience to  the  mistress  which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  dog's  mode  of  life  as  the 
t  companion  of  man,  and  which  has 
^probably  beeu  developed  from  certain 
innate  social  tendencies  of  the  canidce, 
which,  like  wolves  and  jackals,  hunt  in 
packs.  Note,  in  passing,  that  the 
checking  of  this  impulse  was  incom- 
plete. Had  it  been  complete,  he  would 
never  have  stolen  the  tongue  at  all,  and 
would  have  remained  unknown  to 
fame.  His  is  not  the  only  case  in 
which  our  sympathies  go  out  towards 
the  imperfectly  moral  more  freely  than 
towards  those  who  are  beyond  reproach. 
In  the  case  of  the  terrier,  then,  the 
prompting  of  what  we  should  call  a 
lower  impulse,  the  satisfaction  of  hun- 
ger, for  the  moment  got  the  better  of 
what  we  should  call  the  higher  im- 
pulse, obedience  to  the  mistress  ;  but 
only  for  a  moment ;  the  higher  impulse 
prevailed,  and  the  dog  crept  abjectly  to 
his  mistress.  No  one  is  likely  to  ques- 
tion —  at  auy  rate,  no  oue  who  knows 
dogs  is  likely  to  question — the  exist- 
ence of  the  higher  trait  iu  cauine 
character,  that  of  subservience  and  obe- 
dience to  the  master  or  mistress.  And 
few  are  likely  to  question  the  probability 
*qf  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  dog's 
miud  a  painful  conflict  of  impulses,  re- 
sulting in  the  victory  of  what  we  call 
the  higher.  All  this  may  be  granted. 
But  if  some  oue  says,  what  it  should 
be  observed  Mr.  Sully  does  not  say, 
that  the  terrier  did  what  he  kuew  to  be 


right  because  he  knew  it  to  be  right, 
that  is  a  very  different  matter.  I  do 
not  dogmatically  deny  it  ;  but  I  con- 
ceive that  it  was  not  so.  For  what  is 
involved  when  we  say  that  he  knew 
that  it  was  right  ?  There  is  involved 
a  more  or  less  detinito  perception  of 
the  relation  of  the  given  act  to  an  ideal 
standard.  No  action  can  be  perceived 
to  be  moral  or  immoral  without  reflec- 
tion. The  action  is  compared  with  a 
standard,  and  found  either  to  reach  or 
to  fall  short  of  that  standard.  What 
the  standard  is  does  not  matter  a  jot,  so 
far  as  the  moral  judgment  is  concerned. 
My  standard  of  right  may  be  altogether 
wrong  from  my  neighbor's  point  of 
view.  But  in  expressing  a  moral  judg- 
ment concerning  an  action  I  view  the 
act  in  reference  to  my  standard,  and 
say  that  it  either  approaches  thereto  or 
falls  short  thereof.  This,  then,  is  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  animals  are  incapable  of 
moral  judgment.  I  mean  that  they  do 
not  frame  a  moral  standard  and  per- 
ceive the  relation  of  a  given  action, 
performed  by  themselves  or  others, 
to  that  standard.  What  is  sometimes 
called  the  morality  of  feeling  they 
have  ;  the  morality  of  judgment  they 
have  not.    At  least  such  is  my  opinion. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  matters  of 
beauty.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
who  knows  how  the  bower-bird  decks 
its  home,  collecting  flowers  and  fruits 
of  bright  and  varied  colors,  removiug 
everything  unsightly  and  strewing  the 
ground  with  tender  moss  ;  or  how  the 
hummiug-birds  decorate  their  nests  — 
u  with  the  utmost  taste,"  as  Dr.  Gould 
observes  —  weaving  into  their  structure 
beautiful  pieces  of  flat  lichen  —  I  say 
that  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  knows 
his  facts  can  deny  that  some  animals 
have  a  sense  of  beauty  and  derive 
pleasure  from  objects  which  to  them 
and  to  us  are  delightful  to  the  eye. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  having  pleasurable 
feeling  at  the  sight  of  beautiful  objects 
and  gratifying  that  feeling  by  either 
going  to  them  or  bringing  them  to  you, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving 
Aesthetic  relations.    The  aesthetics  of 
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feeling  the  animals  may  possess,  if  by 
this  phrase  is  meant  no  more  than  mere 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  certain  objects  ; 
the  aesthetics  of  judgment  is  beyond 
them. 

And  so  once  more,  with  the  third 
member  of  the  great  triad  or  trinity  — 
that  rich  chord  to  the  ear  of  reason,  the 
distinguishable  but  inseparable  notes 
of  which  are  right,  beauty,  and  truth. 
As  the  animal  has,  iu  my  view,  no 
power  of  judging  actions  in  relation  to 
a  standard  of  right,  no  power  of  ap- 
praising objects  in  relatiou  to  a  stand- 
ard of  beauty,  so  also  it  has,  I  conceive, 
no  power  of  gauging  its  perceptions 
and  conceptions  in  relation  to  a  stand- 
ard of  truth.  For  truth  is  a  matter  of 
intellectual  knowledge,  and  such  knowl- 
edge the  brutes  have  not.  It  lies  be- 
yond the  limits  of  animal  intelligence. 

I  have  now,  so  far  as  is  possible 
without  entering  into  technical  details, 
illustrated  the  distinction  between  in- 
telligence and  reason.    Intelligence  is 
the  faculty  by  which,  through  expe- 
rience and  association,  activities  are 
adapted  to,  or,  more  strictly,  moulded 
by,  new  circumstances  ;  while  reason 
is  the  faculty  which  has  its  inception 
in  the  true  grasping  of  relationships 
as  such.    Intelligence  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  fortunate  variations  of  activ- 
ity and  happy  hits  of  motor  response  ; 
it  feels  that  they  are  suitable,  though  it 
knows  not  how  and  why,  and  controls 
future  activities  in  their  direction.  It 
proceeds  by  trial  and  error,  and  selects 
the  successes  from  among  the  failures. 
Reason  explains   the    suitability  •  it 
shows  wherein  lies  the  success  or  the 
error,  and  adapts  conduct  through  a 
clear  perception  of  the  relationships 
involved.    Individual  experience,  asso- 
ciation, and  imitation  are  the  main  fac- 
tors of  intelligence  ;  explanation  and 
intentional  adaptation  are  the  goal  of 
reason. 

Incidentally  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  that,  in  the  activities  of  the 
higher  animals,  marvellously  intelligent 
as  they  often  are,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  that  true  perception  of  relationships 
which  is  essential  to  reason.  But  this 
is  merely  an  opinion,  and  not  a  settled 


conviction.  I  shall  not  be  the  least' 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  change  this 
view  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  And  the  distinction  between  in- 
telligence and  reason  will  remain  pre- 
cisely the  same  if  animals  are  proved 
to  be  rational  beings  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. For  the  distinction  holds 
good  between  human  intelligence  and 
human  reason,  just  as  much  as  between 
animal  intelligence  and  the  possible 
reason  of  animals.  It  is  no  line  of  di- 
vision which  separates  animals  from 
men  ;  but  a  distinction  between  fac- 
ulties, one  of  which,  at  least  (and 
perhaps  both,  though  this  I  doubt),  is 
common  to  animals  and  men. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 


Prom  The  Church  Quarterly  Eerie*. 
DOKOTHY  SIDNEY.1 

There  is  a  perennial  charm  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Sidney. 
Those  who  know  least  of  English  his- 
tory and  literature  know  and  honor  the 
name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  have 
some  dim  respect  for  that  of  Algernon. 
The  name  of  Sidney  stands  for  all  that' 
is  most  honorable  and  chivalrous  in  the 
idea  of  an  English  gentleman,  and  is 
associated  forever  with  two  self-sacri- 
ficing deaths  ;  for  if  the  death  on  the 
scaffold  on  Tower  Hill  was  less  glorious 
than  that  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  it 
was  at  least  a  death  of  sacrifice  for 
an  ideal,  mistaken,  indeed,  but  pure. 
And  those  who  know  in  fuller  detail 
the  history  of  the  century  which  begins 
with  Philip  and  ends  with  Algernon, 
know  that  other  members  of  the  house 
of  Sidney  were  contributing  their  share 
to  the  honorable  record  of  their  family. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land, held  that  supremely  difficult  post 
for  thirteen  years,  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  people  whom 
he  governed.  Robert  Sidney,  Lord 
Leicester,  grandson  of  Sir  Henry, 
nephew  of  Sir  Philip,  father  of  Dor- 

»  Sacharlma :  Some  Account  of  Dorothy  Sidney, 
Counteu  of  Sunderland,  her  Family  and  Friends, 
1617-1684.  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady). 
London,  1893. 
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othy  and  Algernon,  served  Charles  I. 
us  ambassador  in  Paris  from  1636  to 
1641,  and  all  that  we  hear  of  him  leaves 
behind  a  high  opinion  of  the  charm 
and  rectitude  of  his  character,  if  not  of 
the  strength  of  his  abilities.  Neither 
Sir  Henry  nor  Lord  Leicester  was  well 
requited  by  the  sovereign  whom  he 
served,  and,  indeed,  the  Sidney  family 
throughout  the  century  owed  little  to 
the  favor  of  the  crown.  History  has, 
however,  made  amends.  It  records 
many  names  more  splendid,  more  con- 
spicuous for  strength  and  for  great 
achievements,  but  none  more  stainless. 
And  literature  too  is  in  their  debt,  for 
though  neither  Sir  Philip  Sidney  nor 
Edmund  "Waller  are  in  the  front  rank 
of  English  writers,  yet  to  have  written 
"Astrophel  and  Stella"  aud  to  have 
inspired  the  songs  to  Saeharissa,  are 
not  the  least  among  the  honors  of  the 
house  of  Sidney. 

The  distinction  just  mentioned  be- 
lougs  to  the  lady  whose  name  stauds  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  who  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  readable  and  pleasant 
biography  by  Mrs.  Ady,  more  familiarly 
kuown  to  many  readers  as  Miss  Julia 
Cartwright.  Dorothy  Sidney  does,  in- 
deed, only  form  a  centre  for  a  picture 
of  the  Sidney  family  during  the  seven- 
and-sixly  years  of  her  life  ;  but 
although  not  much  is  known  of  her, 
and  but  few  of  her  letters  remain,  yet 
there  is  enough  to  show  this  central 
figure  to  be  one  of  unusual  grace  and 
charm,  a  lady  distinguished  in  her 
youth  as  the  reigning  beauty  of  the 
age,  in  her  maturer  years  as  the  mother 
of  Sunderland,  the  mother-in-law  and 
intimate  correspondent  of  Halifax,  and 
throughout  her  life  as  one  who  was 
both  lovable  and  loved,  who  had  many 
friends  and  admirers,  and  few  euemies. 
To  read  her  life  is  to  surrender  oneself 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  culture  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  its  best  as- 
pect, the  culture  which  is  reflected  in 
George  Herbert  and  Lovelace  and 
"Waller,  and  it  is  ouly  from  such  a  point 
of  view  that  it  is  worth  while  to  read 
it  at  all.  Lady  Sunderland  was  very 
near  the  political  movements  of  that 
troubled  time,  but  she  was  not  of  them. 


No  new  light  is  thrown  by  her  biog- 
raphy on  the  history  either  of  Charles 

I.  or  of  Charles  II.,  aud  the  graver  stu- 
dent may  safely  pass  it  by.  But  those 
who  like  at  times  to  step  back  from  the 
bustle  of  our  own  day  and  the  familiar 
accents  of  our  contemporary  literature 
to  the  contemplation  of  other  da}*s  and 
other  manners,  may  well  spend  a  few 
hours  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
this  book.  We  cannot,  indeed,  restore 
the  atmosphere  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  we  can  the  days  of  "  The 
Tatlcr"  and  "The  Spectator,"  or  of 
Wraxall  and  Hervey  and  Walpole  ;  but 
we  know  the  leading  men  aud  women 

|  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles 

II.  ouly  less  well  than  we  know  those 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges,  and 
their  company  is  sometimes  brighter 
and  pleasantcr.  In  the  company  of 
Dorothy  Sidney  one  may  well  be  con- 
tent to  linger  for  a  little  while. 

The  home  that  is  associated  with  all 
the  Sidneys  is  Penshurst  in  Kent.  The 
term 8  in  which  it  is  described  by  Ben 
Jonson  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  show 
that,  like  the  family  to  which  it  be- 
longed, it  possessed  a  charm  greatly  in 
excess  of  its  splendor.  Jonson  devotes 
oue  of  the  poems  of  his  "Forest"  to 
describing  its  delights  :  — 

Thou  art  not,  Penshurst,  built  to  envious 
show 

Of  touch  or  marble,  nor  canst  boast  a  row 
Of  polished  pillars  or  a  roof  of  gold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  lantern  of  which  tales  are 
told, 

Or  stair  or  courts  ;  but  stand'st  an  ancient 

pile, 

And,  these  grudged  at,  art  reverenced  the 
while.1 

And  Sir  Philip  is  unquestionably  think- 
ing of  Penshurst  when  he  describes  the 
house  in  his  "Arcadia,"  "built  of  fair 
and  strong  stone,  not  affecting  so  much 
any  extraordinary  kind  of  fineness,  as 
an  honorable  representing  of  a  firm 
slaleliness."2  The  Sidneys  were,  as 
Jonson  indicates  at  the  end  of  his 
poem,  a  home-loviug  family,  and  at 
Penshurst  Dorothy  Sidney  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  girlhood.    She  was 


•  Quoted  by  Mre.  Ady, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  19. 


Sacharijwa,  p.  29. 
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born  in  October,  1617,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Sidney,  then  Lord  Lisle, 
aud  Lady  Dorothy  Percy,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland.    Of  these 
parents  oue  receives  a  very  pleasant 
impression.     Of    Lord  Leicester,  as 
Dorothy's  father  became  in  1626,  Clar- 
endon says  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  parts,  very  conversant  in 
books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  mathe- 
matics, and  though  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  several 
embassies,  as  in  Denmark  and  in  France, 
was  in  truth  rather  a  speculative  than  a 
practical  man.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man  of  honor 
and  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  his  greatest 
misfortunes  proceeded  from  the  staggering 
and  irresolution  of  his  nature. 
His  letters  show  both  good  sense  and 
good  feeling.     He  was  not  of  the  stuff 
out  of  which  leaders  are  made  in  a 
lime  of  revolution,  but  he  was  thor- 
oughly loyal,  and  served  his  sovereign 
often  at  his  own  expense  (which  he 
could  ill  afford)  and  in  spite  of  very 
scant  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 
He  lnul  a  worthy  partner  in  his  wife, 
as  loyal  and  as  zealous  as  himself,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  both  of  her 
husband  and  of  her  children.  Many 
of  her  letters  to  the  former  during  his 
embassy  in  Paris  are  preserved,  and 
prove  her  to  have  been  a  good  corre- 
spondent and  a  good  wife.    The  fol- 
lowing end  of  one  of  them  is  charming  : 
Mr.  Seladine  comes  in  with  your  letter, 
whom  I  am  engaged  to  entertain  a  little  ; 
besides,  it  is  supper  time,  or  else  I  should 
bestow  one  side  of  this  paper  in  making 
love  to  you  !  and  since  I  may  with  modesty 
express  it,  I  will  say  that  if  it  be  love  to 
think  on  you  sleeping  and  waking,  to  dis- 
course of  nothing  with  pleasure  but  what 
concerns  you,  to  wish  myself  every  hour 
with  you,  and  to  pray  for  you  with  as  much 
devotion  as  for  mine  own  soul  ;  then  cer- 
tainly it  may  be  said  that  I  am  in  love  ;  and 
this  is  all  that  you  shall  at  this  time  hear 
from  your 

D.  Leycestek. 
Kiss  my  boy  [Algernon]  for  me,  who  sent 
me  a  very  prettie  French  letter.1 
Clearly  twenty  years  of  married  life 
had  not  proved  love  a  failure. 

p.  64. 


Of  Dorothy  we  hear  little  until  she 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  suitors,  or  at  least  admirers,  be- 
gau  to  make  their  appearance.  Her 
beauty  aud  the  charm  of  her  manner 
cannot  have  been  merely  imaginary, 
when  they  inspired  a  writer  in  "The 
Taller,"  seventy  years  afterwards,  to 
compare  her  thus  with  the  reigning 
beauties  of  that  day. 

The  fine  women  they  show  me  nowadays 
are  at  best  but  pretty  girls  to  me,  who  have 
seen  44  Sacharissa,"  wben  all  the  world  re- 
peated the  poems  she  inspired  ;  and  "  Vila- 
ria"  when  a  youthful  king  was  her  subject. 
The  things  you  follow  and  make  songs  on 
now  should  be  sent  to  knit  or  sit  down  to 
bobbins  or  bone-lace.  They  are  indeed 
neat,  and  so  are  their  sempstresses  ;  they 
are  pretty  and  so  are  their  handmaids.  But 
that  graceful  motion,  that  awful  mien,  and 
that  winning  attraction,  which  grew  upon 
'em  from  the  thoughts  and  conversations 
they  met  with  in  my  time,  are  now  no  more 
seen.  They  tell  me  I  am  old  ;  I  am  glad  I 
am  so  ;  for  I  don't  like  your  present  young 
ladies.2 

It  was  indeed  as  "  Sacharissa"  that 
Dorothy  Sidney  achieved  most  fame  ; 
for  under  that  name  she  was  sung  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  then  a  brilliant 
young  widower  of  twenty-nine.  It  is 
worth  while  to  turn  to  Waller's  works 
and  read  the  score  or  so  of  sougs  in 
which  he  celebrated  his  name,  if  only 
on  account  of  the  position  which  he 
holds  in  the  history  of  English  verse. 
In  his  use  of  the  heroic  couplet,  in  his 
conventional  diction  and  imagery,  he  is 
the  first  of  the  precursors  of  Pope, 
while  in  his  conceits  and  gallantries  he 
is  the  contemporary  of  Herrick  and 
Cowley.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
following  lines  can  have  been  com- 
posed when  Charles  I.  was  king,  and 
Webster  and  Shirley  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  write  :  — 

Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Sacharissa  lov'd,  but  lov'd  In  vain  : 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous 
boy  ; 

Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely,  and  as  coy  ! 1 

*  Tatler,  No.  61 ;  partly  quoted  on  Mrs.  Ady's 
title-page. 
»  Waller,  Phoebus  and  Daphne. 
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In  metrical  smoothness  Waller  cer- 
tainly made  a  considerable  advance 
upon  his  predecessors,  and  a  few  of  j 
his  poems  still  deserve  reading.  The  | 
author  of  the  stately  lines  on  4k  the 
soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  de- 
cayed," which  conclude  his  "  Divine 
Poems,"  was  not  without  considerable 
merit ;  but  they  are  too  remote  lrom 
the  present  subject,  and  also  too  gener- 
ally known,  to  be  quoted  here.  It  is 
better  to  give  a  poem  which,  although 
the  name  of  Sacharissa  does  not  oc- 
cur in  it,  was  probably  addressed  to 
her :  — 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confln'd 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  ; 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown, 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  heav'n's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  that  held  that  lovely  deer  ; 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move  ! 

A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair. 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.1 

It  was  about  1634  that  Waller  com- 
menced his  adoration  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Siduey,  and  for  some  four  years  she 
seems  to  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
his  priucipal  ilame.  But  at  uo  time  can 
there  have  been  any  question  of  his 
suit  being  successful.  He  came  of  a 
good  county  family,  it  is  true,  but  Lady 
Leicester  looked  much  higher  for  a 
husband  for  her  daughter,  aud  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
Dorothy  herself  ever  regarded  him  with 
favor.  His  verses  might  be  graceful, 
aud  his  compliments  were  unquestion- 
ably well  turned,  but  his  character  was 
not  above  reproach,  aud  the  ardor  of 
his  devotion  might  be  suspected  of 
being  at  least  as  much  ornamental  as 
real.  His  heart  was  in  no  danger  of 
breaking  when  his  suit  was  rejected, 
aud  the  occasion  of  his  goddess's  wed- 
ding to  another  man  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity, which  he  was  careful  not  to 
miss,  of  writing  an  elegant  and  witty 
epistle  to  her  sister.  He  could  then 
betake  himself  to  Amoret  or  Phyllis  or 

i  Waller,  On  a  Girdle. 


Chloris  or  Flavia,  or  some  other  of  the 
ladies  who  iuspired  his  susceptible 
heart,  and  could  with  some  justice  de- 
clare that  by  the  success  of  his  poems 
the  muse  had  more  than  compensated 
him  for  his  failure  in  his  courtship  of 
Venus. 

Yet  what  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain, 
Tho'  unsuccessful,  was  not  sung  in  vain  ; 
All  but  the  nymph  who  should  redress  his 
wrong 

Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song. 
Like  Phcebus  thus,  acquiring  unsought 
praise, 

He  catch' d  at  love,  and  flll'd  his  arms  with 
bays." 

The  five  years  1634  to  1639  represent 
the  period  of  Dorothy  Sidney's  career 
as  the  reigning  unmarried  beauty  of 
the  day,  a  beauty  not  less  charming 
because  not  much  exposed  to  the  glare 
and  excitements  of  town.  During  this 
time  Lady  Leicester's  correspondence 
with  her  husband  is  naturally  much 
occupied  with  the  question  of  their 
daughter's  marriage  and  the  eligibility 
of  the  various  suitors  who  present 
themselves.  At  one  time  it  appeared 
likely  that  she  would  be  married  to  the 
young  Lord  Devonshire,  whose  sister 
had  been  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends.  Proposals  were  made  by  Lord 
Devonshire's  family,  and  Lady  Leices- 
ter was  willing,  aud  more  than  willing, 
to  accept  them.  Negotiations  were 
continued  for  some  time,  but  without 
effect.  At  one  time  Lady  Leicester 
believed  that  the  young  mau's  pareuts 
were  secretly  trying  to  bring  off  a 
match  with  a  great  French  heiress  ;  at 
another  that  her  owu  sister,  Lady  Car- 
lisle, was  seeking  to  frustrate  her  plans. 
Dorothy's  own  views  on  the  matter, 
being  of  minor  importance,  are  not 
recorded.  But  the  real  obstacle  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  young  man 
himself,  who  was  in  no  hurry  to  get 
married  ;  and,  on  discovering  the  back- 
wardness of  the  selected  swain.  Lady 
Leicester  not  unnaturally  withdrew 
from  her  position.  Other  suitors  were 
forthcoming  in  plenty.  Lord  Russell 
was  spoken  of  at  one  time,  but  the  idea 
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went  no  further.    A  more  serious  can- 
didate was  Lord  Lovelace,  whose  suit 
was  warmly  pressed  by  Lady  Leicester's 
brother,  Henry  Percy,  and  in  this  case 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  good-will  of 
the  suitor  himself.    His  worldly  posi- 
tion, moreover,  was  unexceptionable. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  his  character  was  very 
much  the  reverse  ;  and  when  he  ap- 
peared at  Penshurst  in  the  character  of 
a  suitor,  it  is  evident  that  both  Lady 
Dorothy  herself  and  her  mother  took  a 
strong  dislike  to  his  manners.  Henry 
Percy  urged  in  vain,  and  the  plan,  after 
some  expenditure  of  temper,  fell  to  the 
ground  before  the  opposition  of  the  two 
ladies.    The  name  of  Lord  Devonshire 
was  again  mooted  by  friends  of  the 
family,  but  without  result,  and  in  the 
course  of  1639  the  right  man  presented 
himself  in  the  person  of  Henry  Lord 
Spencer  (afterwards  Lord  Sunderland), 
of  the  great  family  of  the  Spencers  of 
Althorp.    He  was  younger  than  Dor- 
othy, being  barely  nineteen,  but  his 
character  was  stainless,  his  birth  and 
position  beyond  cavil,  and  this  time 
there  was  no  holdiug  back  on  the  part 
of  the  intended  bride.    To  him  Dorothy 
Sidney  was  married  in  June,  1639,  and 
another  chapter  of  her  life  is  opened. 

So  far  the  life  of  Sacharissa  had  been 
undisturbed,  or  disturbed  only  in  the 
smallest  degree,  by  the  state  of  public 
affairs  ;  but  the  date  of  her  wedding 
may  serve  to  remind  one  of  the  storm 
which  was  then  impending,  and  which 
was  destined  to  involve  in  its  destruc- 
tion the  fortunes  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple.  In  1640  the  Scots  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  iu  November  of  the 
same  year  the  Long  Parliament  held  its 
first  sitting.  In  May  of  the  following 
year  Strafford  was  executed,  and  Lord 
Leicester,  on  Strafford's  own  recom- 
mendation, as  it  is  said,  was  recalled 
from  France  to  succeed  him  as  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  uot, 
however,  allowed  to  depart  to  take  up 
his  duties,  but  was  retained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  king's  person, 
where  the  moderation,  if  not  the  irreso- 
lution, of  his  counsels  caused  him  soon 
to  lose  the  royal  favor  which  for  a  mo- 


ment had  been  shown  to  him.  His 
moderation  may  have  caused  some  to 
doubt  his  loyalty,  and  the  doubt  would 
be  intensified  by  the  conduct  of  his 
son-in-law,  since  Lord  Spencer  was  one 
of  the  peers  who  were  on  the  side  of 
liberty,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  as  one  of  their 
supporters.  Like  Falkland  and  Hyde, 
however,  Lord  Spencer  was  driven  to 
the  king's  side  by  the  violence  of  the 
Parliament's  attacks,  aud  when  the 
final  rupture  came  he  drew  his  sword 
with  the  Royalists. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  peace  de- 
parted from  the  house  of  Sidney  too. 
While  Dorothy '8  father  stood  for  the 
king,  her  uncle,  Lord  Northumberland, 
and  her  brothers,  Philip  and  Algernon, 
were  for  the  Parliament ;  and  her  hus- 
band, though  with  the  royal  army,  was 
one  of  those  whose  hearts  were  least  in 
the  struggle,  and  who  longed  most  ear- 
nestly for  peace.    Five  letters  written 
by  him  to  his  wife  during  the  war  have 
been  preserved,  and  give  us  our  only 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
character,  apart  from  the  brief  but 
favorable  notice  of   Clarendon.  He 
writes  mostly  of  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  aud  does  not  disguise  his  sick- 
ness of  heart.    44  How  much  I  am  un- 
satisfied with  the  proceedings  here  I 
have  at  large  expressed  in  several  let- 
ters. ...  If  there  could  be  any  expe- 
dient found  to  save  the  punctilio  of 
honor  I  would  not  continue  here  an 
hour.    The  discontent  that  I,  and  many 
other  honest  men,  receive  daily  is  be- 
yond expression." 1    u  If  the  king's,  or 
rather  the  queen's,  party  prevail,  we 
are  in  sad  condition,  for  they  will  be 
insupportable  to  all,  but  most  to  us  who 
have  opposed  them  ;  so  that  if  the  king 
prevails  by  force  I  must  not  live  at 
home,  which  is  grievous  to  me,  but 
more  to  you."  2   These  fears  did  not 
prevent  his  doing  his  duly  manfully  at 
Edgehill,  where  he  charged  with  the 
King's  Guards.    Part  of  the  following 
winter  he  was  able  to  spend  with  his 
wife  at  Penshurst,  but  when  he  left 
her  in  the  spring  of  1643,  he  left  her 

1  SachariMa,  p.  88. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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never  to  return.  In  June  of  that  year 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Sunderland,  hut 
on  the  20th  of  September  he  fell  charg- 
ing up  to  the  pikea  of  the  London 
trained  bands,  in  the  hotly  contested 
battle  of  Newbury. 

So  ended  Dorothy  Sidney's  short 
married  life.  Four  days  before  Sunder- 
land had  sigucd  himself  in  his  last 
letter  to  her  "most  passionately  and 
perfectly  yours,"  and  the  pathetic  let- 
ter in  which  Mr.  Robert  Sudbury,  then  | 
tutor  at  Penshurst,  describes  the  arrival 
of  the  sad  news,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineuess  of  the  love  which  united 
this  well-matched  husband  and  wife. 
*'  I  know  you  lived  happily,  and  so  as 
nobody  but  yourself  could  measure  the 
contentment  of  it,"  writes  Lord  Leices- 
ter in  his  admirable  and  most  touching 
letter  of  consolation,  adding,  "that 
now  is  past,  and  I  will  not  flatter  you 
so  much  as  to  say  I  think  you  can  ever 
be  so  happy  in  this  life  again  ;  but  this 
comfort  you  owe  me,  that  1  may  sec 
you  bear  this  change  and  your  misfor- 
tunes patiently."  1  Her  life  of  married 
happiness  had  lasted  little  more  than 
four  years,  and  now  she  was  left,  at 
twenty-six,  a  widow  with  four  chil- 
dren, the  last  born  a  fortnight  after  her 
husband's  death.  This  child,  named 
Henry,  died  while  still  quite  young; 
but  the  others  grew  up,  and  two  of 
them  are  heard  of  again  in  history. 
The  eldest,  a  sou,  is  well  known  as 
Robert,  Lord  Sunderland.  The  other 
two  were  girls,  of  whom  Dorothy,  the 
eldest,  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Lord  Halifax,  Sunderland's  contem- 
porary and  rival  ;  while  Penelope,  the 
youngest,  died  unmarried  about  1668. 

"With  her  widowhood  a  cloud  settles 
down  over  Dorothy  Sidney's  life,  and 
for  many  years  we  hear  little  of  her. 
So  far  she  has  been  the  lovely  and 
lovable  girl  and  young  wife,  with  the 
Sidney  charm  and  the  Sidney  beauty. 
In  the  years  that  follow  we  find  her 
still  charming,  still  beautiful,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  knew  her,  but  pass- 
ing out  of  the  brilliant  splendor  of 
youth  to  the  more  sober  charm  of  ma- 

i  Sachariaaa,  pp.  105,  106. 


ture  life.  To  her  neighbors  around 
Penshurst,  where  she  lived  duriug  the 
seven  disturbed  years  which  followed 
her  husband's  death,  she  was  an  ideal 
of  womanly  virtue,  and  she  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  above  the  com- 
mou  frailties  and  emotions  of  her  sex. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  was  a  shock  and  a 
disillusionment  to  them  when  she  did 
what  with  many  women  would  have 
been  expected  from  the  first,  and  mar- 
ried again.  That  a  beautiful  and  charm- 
iug  widow  of  twenty-six  should  have 
admirers  was  only  to  be  expected  ;  that 
in  course  of  lime  she  should  accept 
one  of  them  would  certaiuly  not  have 
been  regarded  as  strange  in  any  one 
of  whose  character  a  less  high  opinion 
had  been  formed.  Yet  it  is  hard  not 
to  see  in  a  second  marriage  a  failure  in 
devotion  to  the  first. 

Is  the  remainder  of  the  way  so  long 
Thou  need'st  the  little  solace,  thou  the 
strong  ? 

Watch  out  thy  watch,  let  weak  ones  doze 
and  dream. 

Yet  it  is  a  failure  which  few  will  find 
it  in  their  heart  to  blame  severely. 
Lady  Sunderland  had  been  a  widow 
for  nine  years,  when,  in  July,  1652, 
she  took  compassion  on  the  long  devo- 
tion of  Mr.  (shortly  afterwards  Sir) 
Robert  Smythe,  or  Smith,  as  his  wife 
habitually  spells  his  name.  The  family 
of  the  Smythes  had  a  marriage  con- 
nection two  generations  back  with  the 
Sidneys  ;  they  were  neighbors  and  in- 
timate friends,  and  Robert  Smythe's 
admiration  for  Dorothy  had  long  been 
notorious.  Still  Dorothy  Osborne,  then 
writing  her  delightful  letters  to  her 
betrothed.  Sir  William  Temple  (him- 
self an  ancient  aud  ardent  admirer  of 
Sacharissa),  feels  very  evidently  that 
her  lover's  paragon  has  taken  many 
steps  nearer  to  common  humanity  by 
this  second  marriage,  and  shows  a  fine 
indignation  at  the  saying,  ascribed  by 
general  report  to  Lady  Sunderland, 
that  she  had  married  her  new  husband 
out  of  pity.  Temple,  too,  joins  in  the 
common  regret  at  this  step  :  "  she  has 
lost  by  it  much  of  the  repute  which 
she  had  gained  by  keeping  herself  a 
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•widow*.  It  was  then  believed  that  wit 
and  discretion  were  to  be  reconciled  in 
her  person  that  have  seldom  been  per- 
suaded to  meet  in  auybody  else.  But 
we  arc  all  mortal."1 

This  is  rather  severe,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Temple  was  writing 
a  love-letter ;  and  one  feels  that  if 
Lady  Sunderland  wished  to  marry 
again,  no  one  has  a  right  to  criticise 
her  too  harshly.  It  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  that  the  marriage  was  a 
happy  one,  but  we  know  no  details  of 
it,  aud,  like  her  lirst  uuion,  it  was  but 
of  short  duration.  The  exact  date  of 
Sir  Robert  Smythe's  death  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  certain  that  within  a  few  years 
Lady  Sunderland  was  again  a  widow, 
with  one  infant  son  as  the  offspring  of 
her  second  marriage. 

For  all  this  period  the  story  of  Lady 
Sunderland's  life  is  quite  obscure.  She 
seems  to  have  lived  mainly  at  Althorp 
until  the  coming  of  age  of  her  eldest 
son,  the  young  Lord  Sunderland,  in 
166*2,  and  after  that  date  at  Boundes, 
uear  Penshurst,  the  favorite  home  of 
her  second  husbaud.  In  1659  her 
mother,  Lady  Leicester,  died,  her  bus- 
land  being  with  her  to  receive  her  last 
words  of  farewell  to  himself  and  of 
message  to  her  absent  son,  Algernon, 
then  an  exile  on  the  Continent,  and 
her  other  children,  aud  the  old  servants 
of  the  house.  The  picture  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Sidney  family  remains 
perfect  to  the  end.  Lord  Leicester 
himself  lived  on  until  1677,  his  later 
years  rendered  more  lonely  by  the  exile 
of  one  child  and  the  marriages  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  of  him  we  hear  little  more. 
We  part  with  him  in  all  kindness,  as 
one  who  had  been  a  wise  and  ^ood 
father,  even  as  Lady  Leicester  had 
been  a  careful  and  loving  mother. 

With  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Lady 
Sunderland's  life  enters  on  its  second 
part.  We  have  known  her  as  daughter 
aud  wife  ;  we  now  see  her  as  mother, 
mother-in-law,  and  grandmother,  and 
as  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  course 
of  political  affairs.  She  had  two  strong 
links  with  them  in  the  persons  of  her 
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son  and  her  son-in-law.  On  the  one 
hand  her  son,  Hobert,  Lord  Sunder- 
land, was  now  of  age  and  was  learning 
to  play  the  part  to  which  his  rank  and 
abilities  entitled  him  in  public  life. 
On  the  other,  her  eldest  daughter, 
Dorothy,  had  in  1656  been  married  to 
Sir  George  Savile,  subsequently  (1668) 
created  Lord  Halifax.  During  the  as- 
cendency of  Clarendon  aud  the  min- 
istry of  the  Cabal,  neither  Sunderland 
nor  Halifax  appear  prominently  on  the 
surface  of  politics ;  but  the  excitiug 
years  which  followed  brought  both  to 
the  front,  and  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  part  of  Lady  Sunderland's 
correspondence  during  this  period. 

The  virtues  of  the  Sidneys  do  not 
seem  to  have  descended  in  the  female 
line.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  Suuderland,  the  sneak,  the  traitor, 
the  renegade,  was  the  son  of  Dorolhy 
Sidney,  and  of  the  blood  of  Sir  Philip. 
He  was  not  lacking  in  abilities  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  had  only  too  great  a  facility 
for  dealing  iu  politics,  but  he  was 
utterly  wanting  in  principle.  He 
courted  the  favor  of  each  of  the  king's 
mistresses  iu  turn.  He  was  suspected 
of  Popish  leanings  in  Charles's  reign, 
and  he  became  a  pervert  to  Romanism 
under  James,  aud  yet  he  voted  for  the 
Exclusion  Bill  in  obedience  to  the  pop- 
ular pressure  of  the  moment.  Halifax, 
at  least  equally  able,  was  of  very  differ- 
ent moral  temperament.  Unpopularity 
was  no  deterrent  to  him,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  his  leanings  being  habitually 
to  the  weaker  side,  whichever  that 
might  be  for  the  moment.  Unservice- 
able as  a  colleague,  he  was  of  great 
service  to  the  nation  in  those  days  of 
unsettled  politics  and  indeterminate 
parties  ;  and  those  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  intimate  nequaiutanee  might 
well  feel  pride  in  his  independence  and 
disinterestedness  of  spirit.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Lady  Sunder- 
land's intercourse  with  her  son-in-law 
was  far  closer  than  with  her  sou  ;  and 
the  wife  whom  the  latter  took,  as  un- 
principled and  as  tortuous  as  himself, 
was  not  likely  to  promote  iucreased 
friendliness  between  them.  Halifax 
lost  his  wife  in  1670,  but  the  common 
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sorrow  seems  only  to  have  drawn  hitn 
and  her  mother  closer  together.  They 
were  congenial  in  temper,  and  Lady 
Sunderland  took  a  mother's  pride  in 
watching  and  assisting  her  son-in-law's 
brilliant  career. 

Sunderland  and  Halifax  both  ad- 
vanced to  a  front  rank  iu  politics  at  the 
same  moment.  When,  after  the  fall  of 
Dauby,  Charles  tried  Temple's  scheme 
of  a  new  Privy  Council,  or  Cabinet,  of 
thirty  members,  both  were  included  in 
the  number  and  both  were  of  the  inner 
nucleus  with  whom  Temple  most  fre- 
quently consulted.  The  great  question 
of  the  following  years  was  that  em- 
bodied in  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Sunder- 
land, convinced  by  the  preponderance 
of  national  feeling  in  its  favor,  adhered 
to  Shaftesbury  and  voted  for  the  bill. 
Halifax,  disliking  the  bill,  and  disliking 
still  more  the  violence  of  those  who 
supported  it,  threw  his  influence  into 
the  opposite  scale,  and,  at  a  great  crisis 
in  the  struggle,  it  was  his  eloquence 
alone  that  persuaded  the  Lords  to  reject 
the  bill,  after  the  Commons  had  passed 
it  by  large  majorities.  This  is  the 
most  dramatic  moment  of  the  whole 
contest,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  Lady 
Sunderland's  pride  and  delight  in  her 
son-in-law's  triumph,  even  though  her 
son's  vote  had  been  upon  the  other 
side,  ami  her  warm  indignation  when 
the  disappointed  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons proposed  to  impeach  the  too  suc- 
cessful orator. 

Lady  Sunderland  was  a  good  letter- 
writer,  chiefly  because  she  let  her  feel- 
ings run  away  with  her.  The  warmth 
of  her  emotions  overflows  in  her  corre- 
spondence, and  if  we  only  had  her 
letters  for  the  whole  of  her  life,  we 
should  possess  a  most  vivacious  com- 
mentary ou  the  course  of  public  affairs. 
Unfortunately  we  have  them  only  for 
the  single  year  1080,  thirteen  of  them 
written  to  her  M  brilliant  and  unprin- 
cipled "  young  brother,  Henry  Sidney, 
and  the  rest  to  her  son-in-law,  Halifax. 
From  them  we  get  an  insight  into  her 
character  which  contirms  all  that  we 
hear  of  her  from  other  sources.  She 
was  quick  and  impulsive,  ready  alike 
with  her  joy  and  her  indignation,  but 


with  a  thoroughly  warm  and  good 
heart  at  the  bottom.  At  the  age  of 
sixty -three  she  writes  with  as  fresh  and 
lively  interest  in  her  friends  and  their 
affairs  as  if  she  was  just  entering  on 
the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  gossip  of 
the  town,  political  and  personal,  passes 
through  her  letters  for  the  benefit  of 
her  correspondents,  but  it  is  when  her 
deeper  feelings  are  moved,  whether  by 
family  matters,  such  as  the  marriage  of 
her  niece,  or  by  political  affairs  relat- 
ing to  those  in  whom  she  was  most 
interested,  that  the  warmness  of  her 
affections  and  keenness  of  her  feelings 
are  most  evident.  To  quote  at  length 
from  her  correspondence  would  be 
overlong,  and  short  citations  would 
give  no  fair  idea.  The  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Mrs.  Ady's  book. 

With  the  cessation  of  Lady  Sunder- 
land's correspondence,  as  preserved  to 
us,  a  curtain  is  let  down  over  the  short 
remainder  of  her  life.  We  would  have 
given  much  to  know  how  she  spoke  of 
the  trial  and  execution  which  ended 
the  life  of  her  high-minded,  though 
impracticable  brother  Algernon,  and  to 
have  heard  her  comments  on  the  efforts 
which  her  beloved  son-in-law  made  to 
save  him,  as  he  had  done  previously  at 
the  equally  unjust  condemnations  of 
Stafford  and  Russell.  It  can  hardly  be 
a  coincidence  that  her  owu  death  fol- 
lowed within  little  more  than  two 
months  after  that  of  her  brother.  On 
December  7,  1683,  Algernou  Sidney's 
head  fell  on  Tower  Hill.  Ou  February 
25,  1684,  Dorothy  Sidney,  Countess 
dowager  of  Sunderland,  was  buried  in 
the  family  chapel  of  the  Spencers  at 
Brington.  Her  second  marriage  and 
the  long  years  of  her  widowhood  are 
wiped  out,  and  her  heart  rests  once 
more  beside  that  of  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  the  father  of  the  children  whose 
careers  she  had  watched  in  her  age. 

In  this  short  narrative  of  Dorothy 
Sidney's  life  we  have  followed  Mrs. 
Ady's  most  pleasant  aud  attractive 
book.  We  have  not  cared  to  examine 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  general  his- 
tory, but  rather  to  treat  it  as  a  sketch 
of  the  persons  and  characters  of  the 
Sidneys  of  two  generations.    A  con- 
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trast  has  recently  been  drawn  between 
the  personal  and  scientific  aspects  of 
history,  between  history  as  an  accurate 
presentation  of  facts  and  history  as  a 
vivid  delineation  of  character.    In  the 
ideal  history  both  aspects  are  no  doubt 
combined,  but  at  a  time  when  stress  is 
especially  laid  on  precise  accuracy  of 
detail,  Professor  Froude's  reminder  of 
the  importance  of  the  other  side  of  the 
shield  is  not  untimely.    To  most  of  us, 
the  details  of  constitutional  history  are 
of  no  vital  importance,  but  to  all  of  us 
it  is  of  importance  that  great  and  good 
characters  should  be  brought  vividly 
before  us.    After  all,  to  the  world  in 
general,  Plutarch  is  more  valuable  as  a 
historian  than  Aristotle.  Therefore, 
we  have  not  attempted  to  check  the 
references    to   general    history  with 
which  Mrs.  Ady's  book  is  full.  The 
main  outlines  are  correct,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  required  as  a  background  to 
the  real  work  which  she  has  in  hand, 
the  portraiture  of  Dorothy  Sidney  and 
her  friends.    We  may  feel  at  the  eud 
that,  after  all,  we  know  very  little  of 
Dorothy.    A  few  poems  in  her  honor, 
a  few  letters  from  her  hand,  and  ex- 
tracts from  family  pedigrees,  sum  up 
the  whole  tale,  and  yet  we  feel  that 
somehow  the  charm  is  there,  the  charm 
which   made  Sacharissa  the  divinity 
before  whom  poets  like  Waller  and 
statesmen  like  Temple  bowed  in  her 
youth,   and   the   memory   of  which 
haunted  the  old  writer  in  "  The  Tat- 
ler''  twenty  years  after  her  death,  and 
made  him  feel  that  by  her  side  the 
beauties  of  a  later  day  were  nought, 
comparable  to  her  neither  in  person 
nor  in  mind. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
IN  ORCADIA. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  when  run- 
ning noiselessly  through  the  channels 
that  separate  the  low,  sandy  islands  of 
the  Orcadian  group,  I  could  have  fan- 1 
<;ied  that  I  was  on  the  Lagoon.  And 
the  approach  to  the  capital  by  Scapa 
Flow  is  not  unlike  the  approach  to 
Venice.    After   the   turmoil    of  the 


Pentland  Firth,  after  the  breathless 
struggle  with  the  wild  tides  that  meet 
at  Dunnet  Head,  we  have  reached,  as 
it  seems,  an  inland  lake,  "  where  never 
wind  blows  loudly  ; "  clusters  of  sad, 
secluded  islands  lie  about  us  ;  while, 
across  the  belt  of  sandy  bent  straight 
ahead,  the  sunset  strikes  on  tower  and 
steeple.  And  the  impression  deepens 
when,  landing  in  the  magical  twilight 
of  the  North,  we  wander  through  curi- 
ously narrow  and  crooked  lanes  till  we 
enter  the  vast  cathedral,  where  solid 
pillars,  that  almost  rival  St.  Mark's, 
rise  solemnly  into  the  darkness  over- 
head. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  we 
ask  ourselves  later  on.  Might  not 
these  ocean-bound  and  wind-beaten 
rocks  have  been  fitly  left  to  seal  and 
sea-gull  ?  Why  should  sane  men,  who 
had  heard  no  doubt  of  happier  climes, 
have  elected  to  pass  their  lives  upon 
barren  islands,  where  no  tree  will  grow, 
where  the  sun  is  rarely  visible  through 
the  Atlantic  fogs,  where  the  sea  is 
bleak  and  inhospitable  ?  It  was  a  hard 
and  strenuous  life  they  were  forced  to 
lead  to  keep  the  breath  in  their  bodies, 
and  their  scanty  harvests  were  won 
by  ceaseless  toil.  And  yet  they  found 
leisure  to  raise  a  mighty  minster,  to 
pile  vast  mounds  over  the  chambers 
where  their  dead  were  laid,  to  drag 
huge  boulders  from  hillside  and  valley, 
and  plant  them  in  stately  circles  for 
worship  or  sacrifice.  In  such  a  race 
there  must  have  been  a  good  deal,  not 
only  of  the  heroic  clement  in  general, 
but  of  the  dogged  obstinacy  that  will 
not  admit  that  it  can  be  beaten.  Nay, 
indeed,  of  something  more. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build. 

i 

Thus  it  is  that  the  true  lover  of  Orcadia 
lives,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  a  double 
life. 

The  sportsman,  if  he  be  a  naturalist 
to  boot,  discovers  enough,  and  more 
j  thau  enough,  to  interest  him.  The 
ornithologist  especially  will  find  the 
summer  day  too  short.  The  "  plaintive 
creatures  who  pity  themselves  on  moor- 
lands "  (thank  you,  Mr.  Butler!)  are 
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never  far  off.  Morning  and  evening, 
through  the  open  window  which  looks 
out  upon  the  bay,  he  hears  wail  of  cur- 
lew and  pipe  of  plover.  While  he  is 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  twilight,  the 
snipe  high  overhead  are  winging  their 
way  to  fresh  fields 1  and  pastures  new. 
(Why  they  thus  suddenly  change  their 
feeding-grounds  no  man  can  tell ;  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  wind  pos- 
sibly, something  with  coming  storm.) 
What  with  ducks  and  geese  in  the 
mosses  ;  what  with  wadiug-birds,  dun- 
lin and  whiinbrel  and  greenshank,  on 
the  shore  ;  what  with  the  gannet  and 
the  skua  and  the  Manx  sheerwater  on 
the  open  sea  ;  what  with  grouse  on  the 
moors  ;  what  with  trout  in  the  lochs  ; 
what  witli  such  rare  plants  as  the  ad- 
der's-tongue,  and  the  horned  pond- 
weed,  and  the  Primula  scolica,  and  the 
Carex  fulva,  —  the  spoilsman  who  is 
not  intent  on  killiug  only  need  never 
pass  an  idle  hour.2 

And  for  the  artist  there  are  the  vast 
spaces  of  sea  and  sky  ;  the  shining 
sands  ;  the  glories  of  the  sunset ;  and 
above  and  beyond  all,  the  pageantry 
of  the  storm.  For  each  day  a  fresh 
drama  is  transacted  upon  the  heavens. 
The  morning  hours  are  often  brilliantly 
bright ;  but  ere  midday  the  suu  is  sud- 
denly obscured  ;  the  storm-cloud  rises 
out  of  the  Atlantic ;  sometimes  the 
wind  and  rain  lash  the  panes  for  hours  ; 
sometimes  the  cloud  breaks  upon  the 
hills  of  Hoy,  and  passes  away  like  a 
dream.  The  denoument  of  the  drama 
is  always  obscure  ;  you  cannot  predict 
what  the  end  will  be  ;  and  so  the  inter- 
est never  flags. 

And  among  the  landlocked  bays  and 
through  the  narrow  channels  there  is 
excellent  boating  for  those  who  can 
circumvent  the  tides.  Unless,  indeed, 
you  know  something  of  the  obscure 
laws  which  govern  the  ebb  aud  flow  of 

1  I  know,  of  coarse,  that  Milton  wrote  "  woods ; " 
but  we  have  none. 

*  But  the  sportsman  who  is  intent  on  killing 
ouly  should  be  warned  that  grouse  (and  snipe  even) 
are  dying  out,  and  that  in  another  year  or  two 
there  will  be  few  if  any,  left.  Ungenial  springs, 
overshooting,  the  mania  for  eggs,  the  extension  of 
small  holdings  into  the  moorland,  untimely  and 
indiscriminate  burning  of  heather,  are  the  causes 
assigned  by  those  who  know  best. 


the  ocean  in  this  network  of  islands, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  grief. 
For  round  many  of  them  it  runs  like  a 
mill-race.  Between  Hoy  and  Stennis, 
for  instance,  the  ebb  is  simply  a  foam- 
ing and  swirling  torrent,  against  which 
sail  and  even  steam  are  powerless. 
That  vast  body  of  water  pouriug  into 
the  Atlantic  is  as  irresistible  as  a  Ca- 
nadian rapid.  But  if  you  study  the 
tides,  you  can  seek  out  secluded  nooks 
where  the  seals  are  basking  on  the 
tangle,  and  the  wild  duck  are  wheeliug 
round  the  bay,  and  the  blue-rocks  are 
darting  out  of  the  caves,  and  the  grouse 
are  crowing  among  the  heather,  and 
where  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve 
the  peace  is  absolute,  and  silence  uu- 
broken  save  by  the  shepherd's  dog. 

This  is  Orcadia  from  the  outside,  so 
to  speak ;  but  beneath  a  thin  layer  of 
turf  or  peat  there  is  the  historic  or  pre- 
historic Orcadia.  It  is  a  history  of 
immeuso  antiquity, — a  history,  in  the 
stately  words  of  an  old  writer,  "  not  to 
be  computed  by  years  of  annual  mag- 
istrates, but  by  great  conjunctions  and 
the  fatal  periods  of  kingdoms."  Mae- 
showe  and  the  Stones  of  Stenuis  stood 
where  they  stand  before  the  vikings 
came  ;  and  older  than  Stennis  or  Mae- 
showe  are  the  weapons  and  implements 
in  flint  and  bronze  and  iron  which  are 
dug  up  every  day  in  bog  and  moss,  and 
forwarded  to  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Cursiter.  The  ghost  of  many  a  pri- 
meval Orcadian,  whose  long  sleep  has 
been  rudely  disturbed  by  spade  or 
plough,  must  haunt  the  pleasant  and 
hospitable  dwelling  where  all  that  re- 
mains of  him  aud  his  tempestuous  life 
lias  beeu  safely  put  away  under  lock 
and  key  —  each  restless  spirit  of  the 
storm  on  his  own  shelf. 

We  had  seen  the  Stones  of  Stennis 
and  the  Brochs,  and  Maeshowe,  aud 
the  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  and  the 
castles  of  bishop  and  earl ;  and  when 
at  length  we  went  in  our  friend's  yacht 
to  visit  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  imagina- 
tion was  still  busy  with  the  pale  ghosts 
of  the  buried  aud  unburied  dead  whose 
rest  we  had  dared  to  break.  The  tu- 
multuous rush  of  the  ebb  had  carried 
us  through  the  narrow  sound  into  the 
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wide  western  ocean ;  and  before  the 
wind  went  down  we  had  passed  the 
Kaim  of  Hoy,  and  St.  John's  Head, 
and  the  long  buttress  of  cliff  which  was 
raised  no  doubt  to  prevent  the  islands 
from  being  swept  bodily  away  by  the 
Atlantic  rollers.  We  had  not  counted, 
however,  upon  an  absolute  calm,  and 
had  meaut  to  return  with  the  tide. 
But  when  we  were  told  after  our  even- 
ing meal  that  we  must  wait  where  we 
were  for  the  morning  breeze,  it  did  not 
occur  to  us  to  complain.  The  night 
was  too  exquisite  for  sleep  —  for  sleep 
at  least  under  a  slated  roof.  The  balmy 
air  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  about  us. 
Wrapped  in  our  rugs,  we  could  scan 
the  mighty  crags  and  watch  for  the 
moon  to  rise.  Too  exquisite  for  sleep  ; 
and  yet  I  must  have  dozed  ;  for  wheu 
I  looked  again  the  moon  was  high  iu 
heaven. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  in  the 
sky  or  on  the  water.  The  ocean  was 
flooded  with  pallid  moonlight ;  the  heat 
of  the  day  had  been  converted  iuto  a 
transparent  mist  —  a  mist  of  ghostly 
transfiguration  —  through  which,  as  in 
a  dream  or  through  a  veil,  we  saw  the 
solid  earth.  There  was  no  sound  save 
that  of  the  moving  waters  u  at  their 
priest-like  task,"  —  the  tide  that  softly 
lapped  the  iron  bases  of  the  hills.  At 
times,  indeed,  a  murmur  came  from 
the  rocks  where  in  solid  ranks  thou- 
sands of  parrots  and  marrots  sat  beside 
their  nests.  It  was  the  first  watch  of 
night ;  but  midnight  was  at  hand.  All 
on  board  were  asleep  except  myself 
and  one  seamau  at  the  stem  who  idly 
handled  the  tiller.  We  were  driftiug 
slowly  with  the  tide,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
progress  was  inappreciable.  A  phan- 
tom ship  upon  a  phantom  ocean ! 
Mighty  precipices  hundreds  of  feet  in 
heisrht  rose  out  of  the  water  —  a  bow- 
shot  from  us  on  our  right.  The  moon- 
light did  not  touch  them  ;  did  not  at 
least  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  dark  fis- 
sures and  caverns  into  which  the  seals 
stole  noiselessly  as  we  passed.  Only 
the  Old  Man  of  Hoy  stood  out  clear 
against  the  sky  —  clean-cut  as  by  a 
knife.    But  even  while  wrapped  in  my 


rugs  I  lazily  regarded  this  titanic  pile 
of  weather-beateu  stone,  I  was  aware 
of  a  mystic  change.  Like  the  smoke 
that  issued  from  the  vase  when  Solo- 
mon's seal  was  broken,  the  gigantic 
pillar  at  our  side  slowly  assumed  the 
semblance  —  nor  yet  the  semblance 
only  —  of  a  human  form.  I  was  not 
surprised  ;  it  seemed  only  right  and 
fitting  that  the  Titan  who,  during  the 
primeval  conflict  of  elemental  forces, 
had  been  turned  into  stone,  should  be 
permitted  to  converse  with  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  later  race.  In  that 
illusive  light,  indeed,  nothing  was  in- 
credible,—  nothing  too  weird  and  ex- 
travagant for  belief.  Certum  est  quia 
impo88ibile  est,  I  said  to  myself,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  had  said  before  me, 
and  Tertullian  before  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  The  voice  was  low  and  placid 
and  passionless,  —  serene  with  the  se- 
renity of  an  immeasurable  past.  I  did 
not  dare  at  first  to  interrupt  the  mon- 
ologue, which  began  in  a  speech  as 
unknown  to  me  as  the  gurgle  of  the 
guillemots.  For  he  did  not  notice  us 
for  a  time  ;  he  was  looking  across  the 
sea,  straight  across  to  Newfoundland, 
whence  the  sunset  had  struck  age  after 
age  upon  his  upturned  face  ;  and  "  the 
large  utterance  of  the  early  gods," 
which  had  grown  quite  archaic  before 
Homer  was  born,  was  doubtless  his  na- 
tive tongue.  The  Gaelic  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  the  Norse  of  Odin's  Walhalla, 
can  still  be  construed  by  scholars  ;  but 
Thea  and  Saturn  are  dumb.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise,  perhaps  ;  for  — 
to  judge  from  what  I  heard  that  night 
—  the  language  they  used  must  have 
had  more  affinity  with  the  sough  of  the 
wind  and  the  ripple  of  the  stream  than 
with  articulate  words. 

But  after  a  while  he  appeared  to  be- 
come conscious  that  he  was  no  louger 
alone,  and  that  a  monologue  in  a  dead 
language  was  out  of  place,  and  indeed 
barely  civil.  It  may  be  true  that  Titans 
are  not  naturally  communicative  ;  but 
for  ten  or  twelve  thousaud  years  he 
had  led  a  life  of  extreme  seclusion  ; 
and  the  sociable  instinct  is  deeply 
seated.  How  it  came  about  I  cannot 
exactly  undertake  to  explain  ;  but  ere 
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many  minutes  hod  passed  I  found  my- 
self, as  matter  of  fact,  engaged  in  am- 
icable conversation  with  my  gigantic 
neighbor,  —  a  conversation  devoted 
mainly  to  the  more  striking  incidents 
of  his  long,  if  not  varied,  career.  Much 
of  the  conversation  is  lost  —  irrevocably 
lost ;  but  a  few  fragments  cling  to  the 
memory. 

The  interchange  of  the  customary 
civilities  was  followed  by  the  usual  re- 
marks upon  the  iuclemency  of  the 
weather.  By  mutual  consent,  implied 
rather  than  expressed,  anything  in  the 
nature  of  political  controversy  was 
avoided,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  name 
was  not  even  mentioned.  The  conver- 
sation might  consequently  have  flagged 
had  we  not  accidentally  discovered  a 
topic  of  common  interest.  We  were 
both  naturalists  ;  and  the  sea-birds  with 
whom  he  had  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  who  treated  him  with  the 
most  absolute  confidence,  had  been  my 
special  study.  He  had  known  the 
great  auk  intimately,  and  regretted  his 
untimely  end.  (I  promised,  by  the 
way,  to  let  him  have  Harvie  Brown's 
monograph.)  But  the  kiug  was  never, 
he  said,  the  same  bird  after  his  wife's 
death,  and  had  told  him,  indeed,  that 
he  did  not  care  to  live.  He  could  not 
honestly  say  that  he  missed  the  white- 
tailed  eagle  (who  had  deserted  his  eyrie 
a  year  ago)  ;  for,  though  a  gentlemanly 
bird  of  good  family,  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
glutton,  and  his  relations  with  the 
lesser  gulls  were  strained,  and  led  to 
constant  unpleasantness. 

"  What  amazes  me  most,"  he  went 
on,  44  is  the  freshness  of  interest  which 
the  numberless  generations  of  niarrots 
and  parrots  I  have  known  contrive  to 
maintain.  My  brisk  little  neighbors 
never  lose  heart.  They  continue  to  lay 
their  eggs  summer  after  summer  with 
an  intrepid  faith  in  the  future  that  never 
fails  them.  One  would  have  fancied 
that  by  this  time  they  might  have  come 
to  see  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle.  The  father  and  mother  birds 
have  seldom  opportunity  to  hatch  more 
than  a  brood  or  two  before  they  are  cut 
off  ;  and  how  many  of  the  chicks  sur- 
vive ?    The  perils  of  the  deep  are 


incalculable ;  and  yet  no  experience 
will  convince  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority that  the  life  of  storm  and  stress 
on  which  they  have  entered,  and  from 
which  they  cannot  escape,  is  not  worth 
living.  Whence  comes  that  seed  of  day 
which  forces  them  to  persevere,  and 
which  the  most  bitter  frost  cannot 
kill?" 

I  looked  at  him  anxiously ;  I  was 
afraid  that  his  observations,  ostensibly 
confined  though  they  were  to  the  par- 
rots and  marrots,  might  have  a  wider 
application.  But  there  was  no  irony  in 
his  tone,  no  cynicism  on  his  lip  ;  and  I 
ventured  to  remark  that  when  the 
breeding  season  was  over,  and  the  birds 
had  scattered,  he  had  possibly  had 
leisure  to  observe  what  his  fellow- 
creatures  (if  I  might  without  impro- 
priety use  the  word)  were  about. 

44  Yes,"  he  continued  thoughtfully, 
44 1  have  seen  something  of  them.  The 
races  of  men  that  make  haste  to  de- 
struction 1  But  they  do  not  interest 
me  much  —  as  little  indeed  as  the  mo- 
notonous procession  of  the  seasons.  I 
have,  however,  move  than  once  talked 
over  their  prospects  with  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor,  the  Dragon  of 
Maeshowe,  who  is  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character,  though  his  field  of  observa- 
tion, no  doubt,  has  been  comparatively 
limited.  When  I  first  came  here,"  he 
went  ou,  44  some  »ons  ago,  the  scrath 
and  the  phoca  had  the  islands  pretty 
much  to  themselves.  They  led  an 
easy  life,  —  fish  were  plentiful,  and  the 
weather  was  fine.  We  have  no  such 
summon  now  as  we  had  then,  and 
salmon  and  sea-trout  have  become 
comparatively  scarce.  Indeed  the  sal- 
mon, 1  hear,  has  left  us  for  good. 
That  golden  age  of  peace  and  plenty 
came  to  an  end  when  the  first  boatload 
of  bearded  rovers  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  upon  our  shores.  These 
sailed  away  and  brought  back  others 
—  men  and  women  who  bred  and  mul- 
tiplied—yea, multiplied  exceedingly. 
That,"  he  concluded,  44  is  the  whole 
story  —  a  story  as  tedious  as  it  is 
trivial." 

44  But,"  I  interrupted,  44  consider  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  !  " 
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"  What  is  progress  ?  "  he  responded. 
44  As  it  does  not  occur  in  the  vocabu- 
laries I  have  consulted,  it  is  a  word,  I 
presume,  that  has  been  only  recently 
coined.  May  I  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  define  what  it  embraces  ?  " 

"  Oh  —  progress  —  progress  —  why, 
my  dear  sir,  every  one  knows  what 
progress  means.  Progress  is  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  the  half-penny 
paper,  the  right  to  vote  as  you  please, 
sixty  miles  an  hour  by  express  " 

"That  will  do,"  he  replied  gravely  ; 
44  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further.  I 
find  that  in  effect  the  phrase  must  have 
been  in  use  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber anything.  Even  in  these  remote 
islands  it  is  a  household  word.  You 
have  seen  my  friend  Cursiter's  museum 
of  Orcadian  antiquities  ?  So  you  know 
something  of  our  history.  We  have 
had  the  flint  age,  and  the  bronze  age, 
and  the  age  of  Maeshowe  and  the 
Stones  of  Stennis,  and  the  devout  medi- 
aeval age  which  built  the  great  church 
at  St.  Olaf,  and  the  modern  secular  age 
which  built  the  squalid  little  barn  in 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  sat 
last  Sunday.  But  what  has  come  of  it 
all  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
are  happier  or  handier  or  wiser  all 
round  than  the  men  who  shaped  the 
flints  and  hammered  the  bronze  ? 
Only  consider  what  invention  and  inge- 
nuity were  required  to  light  the  first 
fire,  to  wing  the  first  arrow,  to  fashion 
the  first  frying-pan,  to  boil  the  first  leg 
of  mutton.  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  code  ;  when  the  initial  difficulty  has 
been  overcome,  you  are  within  measur- 
able distance  of  the  printing-press  and 
the  spinning-jenny." 

"  True,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  on  the 
ethical  side  you  must  surely  admit  (if 
you  are  not  an  absolute  pagan)  "  —  I 
could  see  that  he  winced  at  the  impli- 
cation —  "  that  we  have  outstripped  our 
fathers.  The  rapacious  instinct  has 
been  subdued.  The  wolf  who  worried 
the  sheep  has  been  tamed  into  the 
sheep-dog.  That  is  what  Professor 
Huxley  maintains." 

"That,  too,  was  the  contention  of 
Zeus  and  the  younger  gods  when  they 
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turned  us  out  of  heaven.  But  you 
know  how  Zeus  behaved  himself,  and 
what  kind  of  place  Olympus  became  ? 
Be  sure  that  the  sheep-dog  is  still  a 
wolf  at  heart.  With  the  least  encour- 
agement the  native  savageness  will 
assert  itself.  Paris,  they  tell  me,  is  the 
centre  of  your  civilization,  and  yet  you 
will  hardly  deny  that  the  Parisian 
petroleuse  is  just  the  wild-cat  over 
again.  The  puzzle,  my  ingenuous 
youpg  friend,  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Evolution  can  only  evolve  ;  it  does  not 
create.  How  are  you  to  get  out  of 
yourself  ?  Can  the  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? 
What  you  call  progress  is  merely  the 
change  of  manners  —  due  to  bit  and 
bridle,  to  the  scaveuger  and  the  police- 
man ;  the  essential  element,  the  domi- 
nant and  determining  factor,  remains 
the  same.  The  tide  of  mortal  affairs 
is  like  the  tide  of  the  ocean  ;  by  an  in- 
variable law  the  flood  is  followed  by 
the  ebb.  Huxley  —  if  it  be  the  Hux- 
ley I  knew  when  speech  was  pellucid 
as  the  mountain  spring,  and  logic  cut 
like  a  sword  —  will  tell  you  as  much; 
for  Huxley,  like  myself,  is  a  survival. 
Has  he  not  confessed  indeed  that  you 
have  reached  the  stage  —  the  fatal 
stage  in  national  life  —  when  the  duties 
of  the  individual  to  the  State  are  for- 
gotten, and  his  tendencies  to  self-as- 
sertion are  dignified  by  the  name  of 
rights  ?  " 

"But  Mr.  Huxley  admits  that  the 
ethical  force  will  prove  superior  to  the 
cosmic,  and  that  the  return  to  the  ruth- 
less aud  unscrupulous  struggle  for  ex- 
istence which  we  call  barbarism  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  (or  was  it 
only  an  optical  delusion  ?),  and  I  fan- 
cied that  I  heard  a  contemptuous 
whistle,  which,  however,  may  have 
come  from  a  half-awakened  curlew, — 
for  the  dawn  was  at  hand. 

"  Even  your  most  lucid  thinker  can- 
not escape  from  his  environment," 
he  answered;  and  then  he  added  — 
"Neither  you  nor  he,  indeed,  can  be 
expected  to  recognize  and  appreciate  as 
I  do  the  essential  truth  of  what  one  of 
your  own  poets  has  said  :  — 
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He  might  not:  — No,  though  a  primeval 

God  ; 

The  Sacred  Seasons  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed." 

He  was  exasperatiugly  cool,  and  I 
was  rather  nettled  ;  so  I  said  slowly, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  44  Do 
you  mean  to  assure  me,  my  venerable 
frieud,  on  your  word  of  honor,  as  a 
Titan  and  a  philosopher,  that  there  is 
nothiug  new  under  the  sun  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Old  Man,  after  a 
prolonged  pause  (it  may  be  that  he  was 
wearied  by  my  pertinacity), 44  it  is  pos- 
sible that  I  am  doing  you  less  than 
justice.  I  beg  your  pardou.  But  it  is 
only  of  late  years  —  only  the  other  day, 
indeed  —  that  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a  practice  for  which  iu  my 
experience  no  precedent  can  be  found. 
The  art  is  distinctively  modem,  if  not 
characteristically  English.  In  this  re- 
spect I  am  ready  to  admit  that  you 
have  not  been  anticipated.  Look 
there  !  "  he  exclaimed,  pointiug  to  the 
opposite  bluff,  on  which  in  monstrous 
characters  a  facile  but  audacious  brush 
had  inscribed  these  words  :  — 

Pratt's  Little  Liver  Pills. 

•  •  • 

BUNTINE'S  POWDER  FOR  BUGS. 
Thorns**  Soft  Soap 

IS  THE  BEST. 

•  •  ■ 

TRY  OUR  CASTOR  OIL. 

The  day  was  breaking  ere  I  had  spelt 
out  the  last  word,  aud  when  I  turned  to 
the  Old  Man,— 

"  There  is  a  breeze  in  the  offing," 
said  tbe  skipper,  touching  his  cap. 
44  We  shall  have  it  directly.  We  did 
not  care  to  waken  you,  Mr.  Shirley  ; 
but,  now  that  the  tide  has  turned,  we 
shall  be  at  Stromness  in  an  hour."  1 

i  We  may  gather  from  the  report  of  a  conversa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  that 
the  art  to  which  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy  referred  in 
cultivated  over  a  wide  area  :  — 

"  Mr.  Boulnois  united  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Agrleultnre  whether  he  could  take  any  steps  to 
prevent  the  face  of  the  country  being  disfigured  hy 
the  advertisements  of  vendors  of  quack  medicines? 


That  Sabbath  day  was  long  memora- 
ble to  us.  The  breeze  that  wafted  us 
slowly  along  the  coast  had  comu  with 
the  Gulf  Stream  from  tropical  islands, 
aud  was  soft  and  mellow.  Stromuess 
was  only  half-awake  when  we  passed 
into  Scapa  Flow  ;  a  purple  haze  rested 
on  the  hills  of  Hoy  ;  and  though  now 
and  again  we  saw  a  group  of  country 
people  on  their  way  to  church,  aud 
though  far  off  there  was  a  clamor  of 
sea-gulls,  the  peace  was  absolute  and 
unbroken.  The  beatific  hush  of  the 
seveuth  day  had  fallen  upon  us.  Na- 
ture, like  man,  was  at  rest  from  her 
labors.  Even  the  shy  wild  birds  knew 
that  they  were  safe  —  safe  while  the 
brief  truce  lasted.  Eiderduck  and  black 
guillemot,  too  lazy  to  tly,  too  confident 
to  dive,  looked  the  44  auld  enemy  "  fear- 
lessly in  the  face.  It  was  growing  dark 
before  we  dropped  our  anchor  beside 
the  Chapel  of  the  Rock.  The  service 
was  closing  ;  they  were  singing  their 
evening  hymn.  It  is  a  hymn  made 
solely  for  pastoral  and  seafaring  people 
who  are  sorely  tried  by  wind  and  evil 
weather,  aud  has  no  place  iu  the 
authorized  mainland  version.  44  The 
E'en  brings  a'  Hame,"  they  call  it 
(after  the  beautiful  old  proverb),  and  it 
is  set  to  Mendelssohn's  music  :  -  — 

"  Mr.  II.  Gardner  said  that,  speaking  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint  ouly,  he  shared  the  views  of 
the  honorable  member  in  regard  to  the  inartistic 
results  of  the  practice  In  question  ;  but  he  had  no 
power  to  interfere.  He  could  not  say  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  agricul- 
tural land  should,  under  existing  circumstances, 
be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  held  out  to  them 
by  advertising  contractors.   <  Laughter.) 

"  Mr.  Boulnois  asked  whether,  if  farmers  took  to 
cultivating  crops  of  pictorial  and  other  advertise- 
ments, the  right  honorable  gentleman  would  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  introducing  a  controlling 
and  regulating  bill  in  ord<*r  that  the  amenities  of 
rural  districts  might  be  preserved  ? 

"  Mr.  H.  Gardner  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
extended  over  4  the  face  of  the  country.'  Nor  was 
he  quito  sure  that  the  duties  of  the  Board  involved 
the  restraining  of  advertisements  of  this  kind. 
(Laughter.)" 

Mr.  Huxley  does  not  doubt  that  "some  day  we 
shall  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  evolution 
1  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  ;  "  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
[  that  understanding  has  not  yet  been  officially 
I  arrived  at,  and  that  the  minister  of  agriculture  i» 
in  the  mean  time  "  powerless  to  interfere." 
*  Adagio  non  troppo  in  X  major,  from  the  "  Lie- 
1  der  ohne  worte." 

>  •  * 
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Upon  the  hills  the  wind  Is  sliarp  and  cold, 
The  sweet  young  grasses  wither  on  the 
wold, 

And  we,  O  Lord,  have  wandered  from  thy 


Bat  evening  brings  us  home. 

Among  the  mists  we  stumbled,  and  the 
rocks 

Where  the  brown  lichen  whitens,  and  the 
fox 

Watches  the  straggler  from  the  scattered 
flocks  ; 

But  evening  brings  us  home. 

The  sharp  thorns  prick  us,  and  our  tender 
feet 

Are  cut  and  bleeding,  and  the  lambs  repeat 
Their  pitiful  complaints,  —  oh,  rest  is  sweet, 
When  evening  brings  us  home. 

We  have  been  wounded  by  the  hunter's 
darts. 

Our  eyes  are  very  heavy,  and  our  hearts 
Search  for  thy  coming,  —  when  the  light 
departs 

At  evening,  bring  us  home. 

The  darkness  gathers.  Through  the  gloom 
no  star 

Rises  to  guide  us.   We  have  wandered  far. 
Without  thy  lamp  we  know  not  where  we 
are. 

At  evening  bring  us  home. 

The  clouds  are  round  us,  and  the  snow- 
drifts thicken. 

O  thou  dear  Shepherd,  leave  us  not  to 
sicken 

In  the  waste  night, — our  tardy  footsteps 
quicken  ; 

At  evening  bring  us  home. 

It  was  only  a  coincidence,  no  doubt ; 
but  I  said  to  myself,  as  we  pulled  the 
dingy  ashore,  that  I  had  somehow 
found  an  auswer  to  the  gloomy  vatici- 
nations of  the  Titan. 

Shirley  of  Balmawhapple. 

P.S. — It    has  been    insinuated,  I 
know,  that  the  conversation,  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  record  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  did  not  in  point  of  fact 
take  place,  and  that  the  existence  of 
the  delusion  (delusion,  forsooth!)  may 
be  traced  to  a  more  or  less  hazy  remi- 
niscence of  a  reported  interview  with  a 
mummy.    But  if  you  can  converse  with 
*  mummy  who  has  been  dead  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  why  not  with  the  Old 


Man  of  Hoy,  who  is  certainly  still 
there  ? 

Though  there  have  been  malicious 
rumors  to  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  our  G.  O.  M.  (as  we  came  to 
call  him  in  the  freedom  of  family  inter- 
course) was  scrupulously  polite.  The 
vexed  question  of  "  bracing  air,"  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  domes- 
tic dissensiou,  was  the  only  one  on 
which  we  seriously  disagreed  ;  and  the 
slight  misunderstand  iug  was  speedily 
composed. 

"  You  are  still  at  the  Hermitage  ?  " 
he  said. 

I  admitted  that  we  were. 

" Don't  you  find  it  damp?"  he  in- 
quired, in  the  tone  one  employs  when 
addressing  the  victim  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism. I  was  tempted  to  point  out 
that  his  own  position  (in  tcu  fathoms  of 
water)  could  hardly  be  called  dry  ;  but 
I  forbore. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  u  it  is  rather 
in  a  hole  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  pre- 
fer a  free  current  of  air  —  such  as  we 
have  on  this  coast ;  but  1  presume  it 
suits  you."  The  retort  that  a  succes- 
sion of  Atlantic  gales  would  try  the 
soundest  constitution  was  obvious  ;  but 
I  said  only  that  for  minds  innocent  and 
quiet  the  most  sheltered  monastic  re- 
treat (celibacy  not  being  imperative) 
might  have  charms  of  its  own  :  — 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Old 
Man's  familiarity  with  modern  English 
literature  was  highly  creditable.  Cheap 
editions  of  our  standard  poets  circulate 
in  these  northern  parts,  and  to  them  he 
may  have  had  access ;  but  by  what 
route  an  early  copy  of  Mr.  Huxley's  re- 
cent discourse  on  evolution  and  ethics 
had  reached  him,  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain. He  is  obviously  a  warm  admirer 
of  that  pre-eminently  lucid  writer; 
though  he  is  mistaken,  I  fancy,  in 
holding  that  Mr.  Huxley  is  nothing  if 
not  critical.  One  who  is  a  critic  only 
could  not  have  written  such  a  sentence 
as  this  :  — 

I  venture  to  count  it  an  improbable  sug- 
gestion that  any  such  person— a  man,  let 
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us  say,  who  has  well-nigh  reached  his  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  has  graduated  in 
all  the  faculties  of  human  relationships  ; 
who  has  taken  his  share  in  all  the  deep 
joys  and  deeper  anxieties  which  cling 
about  them  ;  who  has  felt  the  burden  of 
young  lives  Intrusted  to  his  care,  and  has 
stood  alone  with  his  dead  before  the  abyss 
of  the  Eternal, — has  never  had  a  thought 
beyond  negative  criticism.  It  seems  to  me 
Incredible  that  such  an  one  can  have  done 
his  day's  work,  always  with  a  light  heart, 
with  no  sense  of  responsibility,  no  terror  of 
that  which  may  appear  when  the  factitious 
veil  of  Isis  —  the  thick  web  of  fiction  man 
has  woven  round  Nature  — is  stripped  off. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion, 
that  our  very  latest  school  of  thought 
docs  not  appear  to  look  forward  with 
implicit  confidence  to  the  future  of 
"  Progress."  Thus  Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 
phen : 1  — 

Popular  writers  are  fond  of  describing 
Utopias  in  which  man's  power  over  Nature 
has  indefinitely  increased,  and  machinery 
been  employed  to  hitherto  unimaginable 
results.  An  imaginative  writer  might,  I 
fancy,  employ  himself  to  equally  good  pur- 
pose in  describing  a  state  of  things  in  which 
some  mechanical  discoveries  should  remain, 
but  serve  only  as  a  memorial  of  a  distant 
past,  their  principles  forgotten,  their  use 
only  known  by  tradition  ;  in  which  the 
power  of  discovery  should  have  perished, 
and  a  steam-engine  be  the  object  of  super- 
stitious reverence  —  like  a  gun  in  the  hands 
of  a  savage  —  as  a  mysterious  survival  from 
the  days  of  the  ancient  demigods.  To  bring 
about  such  a  result  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary so  far  to  emasculate  the  intellect  that 
men  should  be  reluctant  to  encounter  the 
labor  necessary  for  extending  the  borders 
of  science.  There  are  abundant  precedents 
for  decay  as  well  as  for  progress,  and  re- 
gions enough  in  which  authority  has  suc- 
ceeded in  shifting  the  Impulse  to  active 
thought.  Why  should  we  regard  such  an 
ellipse  of  intellectual  energy  as  henceforth 
impossible  ? 

Such  warnings  coming  from  our  most 
strenuous  thinkers  may  profitably  be 
laid  to  heart  by  those  who  fancy  that 
manhood  suffrage  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sixpenny  telegrams  on  the  other,  mean 
the  Millennium.  S.  of  B. 

»  An  Agnostic's  Apology,  and  other  Essays.  By 

Leslie  Stephen.   London,  1893. 


Prom  Longman's  Magazine. 

ON  LEOPARDS. 

The  leopard  is  not  a  very  well-known 
wild  beast.  It  has  occupied  only  a 
comparatively  small  space  in  the  pop- 
ular literature  of  natural  history.  It 
is  only  casually  mentioned  in  Frank 
Buckland's  "  Curiosities  of  Natural 
History."  The  late  Mr.  Wood  gave  a 
very  meagre  account  of  it  in  his  favor- 
ite book.  It  is  probable  that  there 
may  be  some  authentic  explanation 
how  and  why  the  leopard  found  such  a 
prominent  place  in  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  England,  but  I  cannot  lay  hands 
on  it.  It  is  true  that  national  emblems 
are  not  always  happily  selected ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  fearful  fowl  that  does 
duty  in  America  for  an  eagle  ;  or  the 
imaginary  creature  with  two  necks  and 
two  heads  that  is  found  on  the  standard 
of  Austria  aa  the  typical  eagle  of  that 
country.  In  England  we  have  set  up 
three  leopards  on  the  royal  flag,  and 
perhaps  the  number  or  quantity  is 
supposed  to  make  up  for  the  quality  of 
the  beast.  The  leopard  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, rather  a  vulgar  animal.  It  is  vul- 
gar in  two  senses.  It  is  very  common 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
its  general  habits  are  low,  cowardly, 
and  sneaking.  Its  redeemiug  quality 
is  that  it  has  considerable  beauty  of 
form  and  fur.  So,  for  that  matter, 
has  almost  every  one  of  the  cat  tribe. 
During  a  long  residence  in  India  I 
became  tolerably  familiar  with  leop- 
ards. I  once  kept  two  little  cubs  about 
three  months  old,  but  when  in  my 
inexperience  I  had  them  washed  with 
soap  and  water  to  get  rid  of  their  fleas, 
they  resented  the  insult  and  died.  I 
uever  really  liked  leopards.  Mr.  Wood, 
the  naturalist,  describes  them  as  crea- 
tures of  almost  inoffensive  habits,  but 
enemies  to  poultry  and  fatal  to  fowls. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  recently 
seen  an  account  in  an  Indian  paper  of 
a  leopard  that  killed  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  human  beings.  Such  a 
murderous  beast  never  came  within  my 
cognizance,  though  I  fear  that  the  Btory 
was  true.  I  will  now  try  to  put  to- 
gether a  few  reminiscences  of  my  own 
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experiences  with  leopards  for  a  period 
extending  over  twenty  years  and  more 
in  Lower  Bengal. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  a  wild  leop- 
ard in  the  jungle  might  have  been 
easily  the  last  time  for  my  seeing  any 
wild  leopards.    I  was  creeping  along 
under  the  trees  on  the  slope  of  one  of 
the  little  hills  at  Chittagong,  just  in- 
side the  tangled  fringe  of  briars  and 
grasses  at  the  edge  of  the  covert.  I 
was  stalking,  or  rather  sneaking,  after 
one  of  those  beautiful  pheasants  which 
we  used  to  call  the  mathoora  (Euploca- 
mus  Horsfieldi),  and  listening  for  its 
footfall  on  the  dry  leaves,  for  this 
pheasant  rather  disregards  the  precau- 
tion of   moving  silently.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  slight  noise  of  a  broken 
twig  on  the  projecting  branch  of  a  tree 
almost  overhead  in  front  of  me.  A 
glance  showed  to  me  a  leopard  stretched 
out  along  the  branch  and  gazing  ear- 
nestly into  the  bushes  below  it.  The 
leopard  was  hunting  the  mathoora  after 
his  fashion,  hoping  to  pounce  on  it 
from  the  tree.    He  was  so  intent  on 
his  work  that  he  seemed  not  to  have 
heard,  or  smelt,  or  seen  me.    In  a 
moment  I  raised  my  gun  and  fired  a 
charge  of  No.  5  shot  into  his  head  just 
behiud  the  ear.    The  leopard  fell  dead 
almost  at  my  feet,  nearly  all  the  shot 
having  penetrated  the  brain.    But  if  I 
had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  see  the 
leopard,  and  also  to  kill  it  dead,  it 
might  perhaps  have  jumped  down  on 
me  and  broken  my  neck,  or  in  its  dying 
struggles   it  might  have  bitten  and 
mauled  me.     It  was  great  luck  for  me, 
but  bad  luck  for  the  leopard.    It  was  a 
very  handsome  young  beast,  apparently 
full-grown,  though  leopards  vary  so 
much  in  size  and  length  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  when  one  of  them  has 
reached    maturity.    This  adventure 
happened   many  years  ago.     I  still 
have  the  animates  skin,  but  it  looks 
rather  dingy  and  dirty  now. 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the 
skin  of  a  leopard  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  nature.  No 
two  skins  are  exactly  alike  in  the  size 
and  position  of  the  spots,  and  almost 
every  spot  differs  slightly  from  another. 


If  any  one  wishes  to  judge  for  him- 
self, let  him  walk  down  ttcgent  Street 
and  look  at  the  leopard  skins  hanging 
in  the  fur-shops  there.  It  seems  a 
rather  hard  sayiug,  but  the  people  who 
cure  and  preserve  these  skins  make 
some  of  them  look  more  beautiful  than 
when  they  are  on  the  live  animal. 
Let  any  one  go  to  the  Zoo  and  look  at 
the  living  creatures  and  admire  their 
graceful  forms,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  their  spotted  skins.  But  they  need 
to  have  sunshine  on  them,  and  sun- 
shine cannot  be  brought  directly  to 
bear  on  the  leopards  in  the  Lion  House. 
On  the  few  summer  days  on  which 
they  can  be  let  out  into  the  large  iron- 
barred  enclosures  behind  the  Lion 
House  they  look  much  better,  but  still 
the  skins  are  more  or  less  dirty,  and 
they  want  the  gloss  that  they  ought  to 
have.  The  best  living  leopard  that  I 
ever  saw  in  captivity  was  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  at  Marseilles,  where  a 
large  cave  has  been  so  artfully  dug  out 
of  the  hillside  that  a  projecting  point  of 
rock  stretches  out  into  the  sunshine, 
and  the  leopards  delight  to  lie  on  it. 
As  we  passed  by  there  was  a  leopard 
lying  basking  in  the  sun,  and  his  skin 
was  a  picture  of  natural  beauty.  Any 
visitor  to  Marseilles  will  do  well  to  go 
and  see  the  Zoo  there,  if  it  be  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  leopards. 

It  may  be  rather  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  there  are  not  a  few  people  who 
deny  the  existence  of  a  leopard.  They 
call  it  a  panther,  and  profess  not  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  leopard.  It 
is,  however,  desirable  to  consider  their 
arguments  respectfully.  Horace  wrote 
the  line,  "  Diversum  confusa  genus 
pan th era  camelo,"  and  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  this  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest instances  in  which  the  animal  is 
mentioned  as  a  panther  by  a  classic 
writer.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  case  against  the  leopard.  A  friend 
of  mine  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
the  large  folio  entitled  "  Area  Noe," 
written  in  mediaeval  Latin  by  Dr.  Atha- 
nasiu8  Kircher  and  published  at  Am- 
sterdam a.d.  1675.  In  this  work,  Dr. 
Kircher,  who  was  a  very  learned  man 
in  his  time,  has  given  separate  pictures 
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of  all  the  animals  that  went  into  the 
ark,  and  he  has  also  presented  to  us 
the  portraits  of  the  animals  that  were 
not  taken  iuto  the  ark.  Amongst  these 
excluded  animals  he  places  the  leopard, 
or  leopardus.  The  reason  given  by  him 
is  this  — that  the  leopard  is  a  hybrid 
animal,  a  compound  of  the  lion  and  the 
pard  or  panther.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple Noah  is  said  to  have  excluded  the 
camclopard,  as  a  hybrid  combination  of 
the  camel  and  the  pard.  Other  ani- 
mals, such  as  mules,  were  not  admitted 
for  similar  reasons  ;  and  it  seems  to 
follow  that  Dr.  Kirchcr  believed  that 
Noah  called  the  animals  in  his  time  by 
their  Greek  names.  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  Noah  did  not  take  with  him 
what  arc  called  the  amphibious  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  hippopotamus  and 
the  crocodile  and  the  otter,  who,  as 
the  showmau  said,  "can't  live  upon 
laud  and  die  in  the  water."  Dr.  Kir- 
cher  has  also  supplied  the  likeness  of 
the  mermaid,  for  whom  there  was  no 
admissiou  into  the  ark.  She  is  decid- 
edly, as  Horace  wrote,  mulier  formosa 
wperne.  Presumably  she  was  looked 
ou  by  Noah  as  a  hybrid,  a  very  unde- 
sirable combination  of  woman  aud  fish. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  apparently  did  not 
much  signify  to  mermaids  in  general. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  just  as 
many  mermaids  since  the  Flood  as  there 
were  before  the  Flood. 

To  return  to  the  leopard,  Dr.  Kir- 
cher's  theory  regarding  the  animal  was 
undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  the 
general  opinion  of  his  time.  Dr.  John 
Anderson,  oue  of  our  best,  but  not 
best-known,  naturalists,  writes  thus  in 
a  book  published  by  him  in  1883  : 
"The  /c7i'a  purdns,  like  the  lion  and 
tiger,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  had  a  curious  superstition  regard- 
ing it,  that  survives  more  or  less  to  the 
preseut  day,  and  gives  rise  to  frequent 
discussions  as  to  the  supposed  differ- 
ence between  the  panther  or  pard,  and 
the  leopard.  It  was  thought  not  to  be 
actually  the  same  animal  as  the  pan- 
ther or  pard,  but  to  be  a  mongrel  or 
hybrid  between  the  male  pard  aud  the 
liouess  ;  hence  it  was  called  the  lion- 
panther  or  leopardus.    This  error,  as 


Archbishop  Trench  tells  us,  has  lasted 
into  modern  times.  Thus  Fuller  says, 
*  Leopards  aud  mules  are  properly  no 
creatures.'  In  reality,  however,  the 
names  pard,  panther,  and  leopard  have 
reference  to  oue  and  the  same  animal." 
I  believe  that  all  scientific  zoologists 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Ander- 
son. But  in  India  there  are  some  En- 
glish sportsmen  who  still  imagine  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  panther 
and  a  leopard.  In  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay the  animal  is  almost  invariably 
called  a  panther.  The  Bengal  presi- 
dency, in  its  military  jurisdiction,  is  so 
extensive,  reaching  from  the  borders 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  eastern  limits  of 
Assam,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pred- 
icate that  the  name  panther  is  not  rec- 
ognized iu  any  part  of  Bengal,  but  in 
the  province  known  as  Lower  Bengal 
the  name  leopard  is  almost  invariably 
used  by  English  sportsmen.  It  would 
be  of  little  use  to  discuss  the  names 
applied  by  the  natives  of  each  province 
to  the  leopard  or  panther.  According 
to  my  own  experience,  the  natives 
adopt  the  name  which  they  thiuk  most 
suitable  to  the  colloquial  proficiency  of 
their  master.  They  would  sometimes 
call  it  a  little  tiger  and  sometimes  a 
spotted  tiger  in  speaking  to  their  mas- 
ter ;  whilst  among  themselves,  owing 
to  their  superstitious  notions,  they 
would  not  venture  to  talk  of  the  animal 
by  its  proper  name.  Thus  I  have 
heard  them  use  the  word  4i  jackal  "  as 
applicable  to  both  a  leopard  and  a  tiger. 
This  superstition  is  curious,  but  almost 
universal.  The  strict  Mahomedaus, 
from  their  aversion  to  the  unclean  ani- 
mal the  hog,  do  not  speak  of  it  as  the 
soot;  a  name  familiar  to  every  English- 
man, but  they  call  it  the  kala  harin, 
or  black  deer,  as  a  conscience-saving 
euphemism. 

It  is  probable  that  many  residents  iu 
India,  especially  in  the  large  towns, 
know  little  about  the  habits  of  leopards. 
My  own  acquaintance  with  them,  as 
the  subjects  of  sport,  extended  over 
many  years.  When  I  was  an  assistaut 
magistrate  at  Chittagong,  of  the  mature 
age  of  twenty -oue,  my  friend  Captain 
Swatman,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
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elephant  kheddas,  tried  hard  to  intro- 
duce me  to  a  leopard.  There  were 
some  little  hills  covered  with  bushes 
and  grass,  just  behind  the  cantonments, 
or  military  lines,  where  the  native 
Sepoy  regiment  dwelt.  The  neighbor- 
ing villagers  used  to  turn  out  their 
cattle  to  graze  on  these  hills,  and  from 
time  to  time  some  predatory  animal, 
either  a  tiger  or  a  leopard,  would  kill 
one  of  the  cows  or  calves.  The  owner 
of  the  slaiu  animal  would  rush  off  to 
tell  Captain  Swatman  of  his  loss,  and 
Swatman  immediately  ordered  out  some 
of  his  elephants,  and  kiudly  sent  off  an 
elephant  and  howdah  to  my  house  or 
office  to  fetch  me.  If  I  was  in  office 
the  business  of  the  day  was  adjourned 
to  the  morrow,  and  I  weut  off  with  my 
guns  to  meet  Swatman  at  the  edge  of 
the  jungle  on  the  hills.  How  hard  we 
used  to  work  in  the  hot  sun  to  try  to 
find  the  tiger  or  the  leopard  1  But  our 
tactics  were  not  very  brilliant,  for  first 
we  had  to  find  the  body  of  the  cow  or 
calf,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  its 
wounds  whether  the  assailaut  had  been 
a  tiger  or  a  leopard.  Whilst  we  were 
disturbing  the  jungle,  the  leopard  (and 
the  marks  were  usually  those  of  a  leop- 
ard) stole  away  and  hid  itself  in  the 
ravines  between  the  little  hills  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  it  went  right  away  to 
thicker  cover  on  the  larger  hills,  about 
half  a  mile  distant.  Of  course,  as  we 
hunted  about  among  the  bushes  there 
would  be  frequent  false  alarms  that  the 
leopard  had  beeu  seen.  One  day  a 
young  mahout,  auxious  to  distinguish 
himself  for  zeal,  cried  out  that  he  had 
seen  a  large  red  animal  that  must  be  a 
tiger.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  old  red 
cow  that  had  no  fear  of  a  leopard,  aud 
had  not  left  the  jungle.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  sure  that  I  never  saw  even  the  tip 
of  the  leopard's  tail.  But  we  went  out 
again  and  again,  almost  once  a  week,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  our  labors  would  be 
rewarded.  At  last  the  end  came  about 
in  this  way.  The  sepoys  managed  one 
morning  to  cut  off  the  leopard  from  the 
jungle,  and  to  surround  it,  and  attack  it 
with  their  iron-bound  bamboo  clubs  ; 
these  clubs  are  very  formidable  weap- 
ons, and,  though  intended  chiefly  for 


domestic  use,  in  fighting  amongst  them- 
selves or  with  their  neighbors,  in  dis- 
putes about  land  or  women,  a  blow 
from  one  of  them  on  a  leopard's  head 
or  loins  would  be  almost  certain  to  dis- 
able or  kill  the  beast.  At  all  events, 
the  sepoys  killed  the  leopard,  and  for 
that  year  an  end  was  put  to  our  small 
hunting  expeditions  with  the  elephants. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  does  not  go  out 
leopard  -  shooting  as  he  goes  snipe- 
shooting  or  tiger-shooting.  Usually 
the  news  is  brought  by  some  excited 
and  affrighted  native  that  a  leopard 
has  entered  his  premises,  and,  after 
killing  a  child,  or  a  goat,  or  a  fowl,  has 
hid  itself  iu  some  shed  or  outhouse. 
On  such  an  appeal  it  is  usual  to  go  out 
to  try  to  kill  that  leopard.  If  a  com- 
panion can  be  found,  it  is  better  for  two 
men  to  go  together  than  for  one  mau  to 
go  alone  with  only  native  followers. 
Almost  the  first  case  that  I  remember 
to  which  we  were  called,  we  found  that 
the  leopard  was  ensconced  in  a  mat  and 
thatch  cow-shed,  of  which  the  door  had 
been  closed  on  him.  We  rather  rashly 
opened  the  door  in  order  to  peep  in. 
There  was  a  rush  and  a  scuffle,  as  the 
leopard  tore  the  door  open  wider  and 
jumped  out  to  escape.  We  were  lucky 
in  not  being  knocked  down  or  eveu 
scratched.  But  the  leopard  did  not 
get  right  away.  It  foolishly  entered 
another  shed,  which  was  promptly 
closed  on  him,  and  we  had  to  begin 
again.  My  companion  climbed  on  to 
the  roof  with  his  gun,  and  an  active 
native  got  up  with  him  to  tear  open  a 
hole  in  the  thatch  of  the  roof.  I  stood 
on  the  ground  with  a  clear  space  before 
me,  in  case  the  leopard  should  turn  out 
in  my  direction.  The  eager  crowd  of 
natives,  who  had  come,  regardless  of 
danger,  was  induced  to  retire  to  a  dis- 
tance, whilst  the  most  nimble  of  them 
climbed  up  into  trees  or  on  to  the  roofs 
of  the  adjacent  huts.  It  takes  longer 
to  write  this  than  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  actually  happened.  The  native 
who  was  tearing  a  hole  in  the  thatch 
of  the  shed  had  rashly  tried  to  look 
in  to  see  where  the  leopard  was.  In  a 
moment  the  leopard  sprang  at  him, 
and  its  head  appeared  through  the 
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thatch.  My  companion  put  his  gun 
to  the  beast's  head  and  sent  a  bullet 
through  its  brain  so  that  it  dropped 
dead  into  the  hut.  But  there  were 
loud  cries  from  the  native  on  the  roof, 
for  the  bullet,  after  passing  through 
the  leopard's  skull,  had  grazed  the 
man's  body,  so  that  he  was  bleeding 
profusely  and  crying  out  that  he  was 
killed.  He  was  quickly  brought  down 
from  the  roof  of  the  shed,  and  his 
wouud  was  washed,  and  found  to  be 
little  more  than  skin-deep.  A  pres- 
ent of  a  few  rupees  soon  comforted 
him,  and  he  became,  not  undeservedly, 
the  hero  of  the  day  among  his  fellow- 
villagers.  The  carcase  of  the  leopard 
was  slung  from  a  bamboo  and  brought 
to  our  house,  and  the  skin  became  the 
property  of  my  companion. 

Leopards  are  sometimes  vory  bold 
and   inquisitive.    One    night  I  was 
sleeping  on  a  narrow  camp-bed  in  the 
verandah  of  a  small  indigo  factory, 
where  we  had  a  select  party  assembled 
for  shooting.    I  awoke  suddenly  on 
hearing  a  sort  of   sighiug,  growling 
noise,  and  the  next  moment  I  could 
just  see  by  the  moonlight  the  form  of  a 
leopard  as  it  climbed  on  to  the  verandah 
and  approached  my  bed.  Fortunately 
I  had  mosquito  curtains,  which  seemed 
a  sort  of  protection,  but  I  shouted  and 
yelled  as  loudly  as  1  could,  and  some  of 
the  native  servants  beginning  to  move, 
the  leopard  thought  it  expedient  to 
depart,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Far 
different  was  the  experience  of  the 
tea-planter  in  Assam,  who  was  visited 
by  a  tiger  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances.   He  was  lying  asleep  on 
his  cot  in  the  verandah  of  his  bunga- 
low, and  ouc  of  his  hands  was  hanging 
outside  his  mosquito  curtains.  The 
tiger  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  liter- 
ally pulled  him  out  of  bed.    He  man- 
aged to  alight  on  his  feet,  and  then  he 
found  himself  being  led  along  by  the 
tiger,  from  whose  jaws  he  could  not 
release  his  hand.    His  feelings  must 
have  been  very  unpleasant.  Fortu- 
nately an  alarm  was  raised,  and  an- 
other gentleman,  rushing  out  with  a 
loaded  gun,  tired  a  couple  of  shots 
which  probably  hit  the  tiger,  as  it  let 


go  the  haud  and  bolted.  A  somewhat 
analogous  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Edward 
Baker,  once  a  well-known  sportsmau  in. 
Lower  BengaL  He  says  that  he  was- 
watching  for  a  tiger  one  morning,  when 
the  animal  came  out  on  the  other  side 
of  the  juugle  and  seized  a  villager  who- 
was  squatted  down  cutting  grass.  The 
tiger,  having  got  easy  possession  of  his 
victim,  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  kill 
or  cat  the  man,  but  lay  upon  him  as  if 
meditating  on  the  pleasure  awaiting  it. 
Its  meditations  were  cut  short  by  a 
bullet  from  Mr.  Baker's  rifle,  and  the 
villager  was  found  almost  uninjured. 
Mr.  Baker  then  describes  what  the  vil- 
lager told  him  about  his  sensations  and 
apprehensions  wheu  he  thought  that 
his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  only- 
death  awaited  him,  in  whatever  man- 
ner the  tiger  might  select.  But  Mr. 
Baker's  stories  are  sometimes  a  little 
embroidered,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  in  this  instance  his 
own  imagination  supplied  most  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  villager,  especially  as 
the  story  was  not  published  by  him 
until  mauy  years  after  the  occurrence. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  shoot  leopards 
on  foot,  the  alternative  being  to  shoot 
them  from  ahowdah  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant.    There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.    In  the  first  place,  when  a 
man  is  on  foot,  and  can  post  himself 
judiciously  so  as  to  get  a  clear  shot,  the 
leopard  is  more  likely  to  come  out,  aa 
it  is  wanted  to  come,  as  soon  as  the 
beaters  begin  to  try  to  drive  it,  with 
their  sticks  and  clubs  and  shouts,  in 
the  direction  indicated.   The  leopard 
either  comes  sneaking  out,  half  stop- 
ping to  listen  to  the  noises  behind 
him,  or  he  may  come  out  at  full  speed, 
making  his  way  to  another  patch  of 
bushes.    My  friend  Mr.  F.  B.  Simson, 
by  far  the  best  shot  and  sportsman  of 
his  time  in  Lower  Bengal,  has  written 
in  his  book  that  he  used  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  could  put  a  ball  pretty 
nearly  exactly  where  he  liked  into  a 
leopard  at  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
yards'  distance.    It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  do  anything  like 
that.    The  leopard  is  not  a  large  ani- 
mal, and  its  vulnerable  parts,  especially 
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the  head  and  neck,  are  small.  It 
bounds  along  very  fast,  and  the  pace  is 
always  deceptive.  I  have  made  some 
lucky  shots  and  rolled  over  several 
leopards  by  a  bullet  just  behind  the 
shoulder.  I  have  missed,  or  merely 
slightly  wounded,  others.  Still  it  is 
better  to  be  on  foot  than  on  an  ele- 
phant. I  have  shot  leopards  from  an 
elephant,  but  my  recollections  of  leop- 
ards in  connection  with  the  howdah  are 
not  altogether  pleasant.  One  day,  after 
a  long  and  weary  beat  for  tigers  for 
several  hours  with  old  Pundit  Grant  in 
Dinagepore,  we  at  last  disturbed  a  leop- 
ard. It  quickly  hid  itself,  and  with  our 
twelve  elephants  we  searched  for  it  for 
nearly  an  hour  amongst  bushes  that 
would  hardly  have  hidden  a  hare.  In 
frout  of  us  was  a  large  tank  full  of 
water,  which  the  leopard  could  not 
have  swum  across  without  being  seen. 
My  elephant  was  rather  in  front,  and 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the 
tank.  The  mahout,  disgusted  and 
tired,  was  sitting  loosely  with  his  feet 
out  of  the  stirrups  ;  and  I  was  standing 
carelessly  leaning  forward  in  the  how- 
dah, with  my  gun  in  my  hand.  Sud- 
denly, the  leopard  jumped  up  right 
under  the  elephant's  truuk,  and  the 
elephant  started  back,  nearly  throwing 
the  mahout  off,  whilst  I  was  pitched 
against  the  front  panel  of  the  howdah 
with  a  blow  that  knocked  the  wind  out 
of  me,  and  hit  me  so  hard  on  the  chest 
that  I  was  black  and  blue  for  several 
days.  Of  course  the  leopard  escaped. 
Another  day,  when  out  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Bengal,  we  found  a 
leopard,  which  ran  and  hid  itself  in  a 
small  patch  of  thatching  grass  not  two 
feet  high.  More  than  a  dozen  ele- 
phants were  brought  up  to  trample 
down  the  grass  and  turn  out  the  leop- 
ard, and  for  more  than  au  hour  we 
pounded  away,  but  never  saw  the  leop- 
ard. At  last,  when  we  all  had  our 
backs  turned  to  it,  the  leopard  crept 
out  and  got  amongst  the  huts  and 
houses  of  the  village,  and  we  saw  it 
no  more.  On  another  occasion  I  mis- 
took a  tiger  for  a  leopard.  News  was 
brought  in  to  the  lieutenant-governor's 
camp  that  there  was  a  tiger  in  a  village 


about  a  mile  off.  There  was  no  cover 
for  a  tiger  anywhere  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  no  tiger  had  been 
seen  there  for  years.  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  a  roving  leopard.  At  all 
events  we  had  the  elephants  out,  and 
went  to  see.  We  found  a  large  and 
thriving  native  village,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  wild  animal.  There 
was  just  one  strip  of  rushes  along  the 
edge  of  some  water,  and  we  took  the 
elephants  into  it.  We  put  up  some 
black  partridges,  and  I  had  merely  a 
charge  of  shot  in  my  gun.  When  we 
had  gone  about  one  hundred  yards  after 
the  partridges  I  saw  the  head  of  a  large 
animal  looking  at  me  just  over  the 
rushes.  I  fired  a  charge  of  shot  into 
the  beast's  face  and  blinded  it  in  either 
one  or  both  eyes.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  young  tiger.  Then  there  was  great 
excitement.  The  tiger  could  not  see 
where  to  go,  and  was  probably  in  a 
country  quite  strange  to  it,  so  that  we 
had  little  difficulty  in  killing  it.  If  its 
sight  had  not  been  destroyed,  I  fear 
that  it  would  have  escaped  from  us,  as 
some  of  our  party  had  never  seen  a 
wild  tiger,  and  men  become  ludicrously 
nervous  at  the  mere  sight  of  their  first 
tiger. 

There  is  another  way  of  hunting 
leopards,  which  is  not  often  practised,, 
as  the  leopard  does  not  take  to  it  very 
kindly.  When  men  are  fond  of  hog- 
hunting,  and  hogs  are  not  always  forth- 
coming,  they  sometimes  try  to  beat 
out  a  leopard  and  spear  it  as  they  would 
spear  a  wild  boar.  The  leopard  does 
not  readily  quit  the  jungle.  It  is  not 
accustomed  to  take  long  and  rapid  gal- 
lops across  open  fields.  If  it  does 
break  cover  it  is  easy  to  overtake  it 
on  horseback  ;  but  when  overtaken  it 
jinks,  and  turns  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  spear  it.  Its  body  is 
so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  spear  it  in 
the  right  place.  A  Danish  gentleman 
named  Holm,  a  very  good  and  fearless 
rider,  one  day  speared  a  leopard,  but 
the  spear  only  passed  along  underneath 
the  skin,  so  that  he  had,  as  it  wcre> 
skewered  the  animal  on  to  himself. 
Holm  always  rode  in  his  old  top-boots 
—  in  fact  he  almost  lived  in  his  top- 
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boots — nnd  it  was  his  custom  to  stuff 
a  newspaper  or  two  inside  the  tops,  so 
iis  to  enable  him  to  read  the  news  when 
there  was  no  game  near  at  hand.  This 
newspaper  arrangement  was  lucky  for 
him,  for  the  wounded  leopard  seized 
the  top  of  the  boot  and  found  its  teeth 
embedded  in  a  newspaper  instead  of  in 
my  friend's  leg.  At  last  Holm  let  go 
his  spear,  as  he  could  not  otherwise 
get  rid  of  the  leopard,  which  was  soon 
despatched  by  some  other  members  of 
the  party.  There  is  a  good  picture  of 
leopard-spearing  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Mr.  Simson's  book  on  sport  in  Bengal. 
The  spear  of  the  successful  rider  is 
being  thrust  down  the  leopard's  mouth, 
which  is  almost  sure  to  inflict  a  fatal 
wound.  In  the  background  there  is  a 
sketch  of  a  gentleman  pursuing  his 
runaway  horse.  That  is  the  portrait 
of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  who  had 
parted  company  with  his  steed,  from 
want  of  sufficient  adhesive  power  in 
battling  with  the  thorny  bushes  of  the 
jungle. 

I  must  tell  one  other  tale  of  leopard- 
shooting.  Not  far  from  the  station 
called  Sylhet,  the  little  hills  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  afforded  shelter 
to  many  leopards.  We  used  to  set  live- 
traps  to  catch  the  leopards.  Towards 
nightfall  a  live  goat  was  put  into  the 
trap,  and  when  a  leopard  crept  into 
the  trap  to  seize  the  goat,  the  doors  at 
each  end  of  the  trap  dropped,  so  that, 
when  the  leopard  had  done  his  cruel 
business  with  the  goat,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  get  out.  In  the  morning 
the  sportsmen  of  the  station  used  to 
go  out  to  the  trap  with  their  guns,  and 
when  the  leopard  was  let  out  they  shot 
it  as  it  tried  to  escape  to  the  hills. 
One  day  a  leopard  thus  imprisoned  in 
the  trap  declined  to  come  out.  My 
friend  Mr.  Levien,  an  exceedingly  ac- 
tive and  nimble  little  man,  went  to  the 
trap  and  got  on  the  top  of  it,  and  tried 
to  drive  the  leopard  out.  The  leopard 
<lid  at  last  come  out.  but  it  quickly 
turned  round  and  tried  to  jump  on  to 
1  he  top  of  the  trap  to  catch  Levien. 
"With  marvellous  quickness  Levien 
popped  off  the  trap  and  got  inside  and 
shut  the  door,  so  that  the  hunter  be- 


came the  hunted.  The  other  sportsmen 
closed  in  and  soon  shot  the  leopard, 
but  any  man  less  active  than  Levien 
might  have  been  caught  and  mauled. 

I  might  perhaps  add  much  about 
tame  leopards,  or  leopards  in  captivity. 
But  I  never  liked  pet  tame  leopards, 
and  I  will  only  warn  young  officers  in 
India  against  keeping  them  as  pets. 
They  may  be  veiy  well  behaved  to 
their  own  master,  but  when  a  visitor 
comes  to  call,  not  knowing  anything 
about  the  existence  of  a  leopard  in  the 
house,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  him  to 
find  a  huge  beast  coming  sniffing  up 
to  him,  and  raising  its  head  as  if  to 
lick  his  face.  The  visitor  is  probably 
seated  in  the  darkened  drawing-room, 
and  the  servant  who  introduced  him 
has  gone  off  to  call  his  master,  who  is 
said  to  be  dressing  or  bathing.  I  re- 
member an  exceedingly  bad  quarter  of 
au  hour  that  I  spent  in  a  certain  sub- 
altern's bungalow  with  a  strange  leop- 
ard as  my  only  companion,  for  the 
native  servant  did  not  come  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  as  he  had  a  holy 
horror  of  the  leopard  on  his  own  ac- 
count. When  at  last  my  young  friend 
appeared  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
any  one  could  be  afraid  of  such  a 
harmless,  playful  animal  as  his  leopard. 
I  thought  otherwise,  and  did  not  repeat 
my  call.  Before  the  end  of  a  month 
this  leopard  bit  his  own  master — of 
course  in  play  ;  but  the  warning  was 
taken,  and  the  master  had  the  skull 
and  skin  very  handsomely  set  up  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  old  pet. 

C.  T.  BUCKLAND. 


From  The  National  Review. 
FIN  DE  SLECLE  MEDICINE. 

If  there  is  one  feature  more  than 
another  which  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  world  we  live  in 
to-day,  it  is  the  development  of  combi- 
nations among  individuals  interested  in 
the  same  objects,  engaged  in  like  pur- 
suits, or  eager  for  the  attainment  of  a 
common  desire.  This  tendency  to 
unite  their  forces  on  the  part  of  those 
who   already  possess   community  of 
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thought  or  action  has  very  naturally 
begotten  the  desire  to  endow  the  bodies 
so  formed  with  functions  which  shall 
demonstrate  their  vitality  ;  aud  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the 
birth,  growth,  and  development  of  great 
■associations,  is  afforded  by  the  multi- 
plication of  congresses  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  subjects  as  varied  as  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  ranging  from  biol- 
ogy to  bi-metallism,  and  fraught  with 
more  or  less  interest  to  the  community 
in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  particular 
society  which  meets  to  promulgate  the 
views  entertained  by  its  members. 

Of  the  meeting  of  congresses  there 
is  no  end,  and  perhaps  there  arc  some 
persons  who  are  beginning  to  doubt 
the  utility  of  such  meetings,  and 
to  regard  their  increased  frequency 
merely  as  a  means  to  the  somewhat 
dubious  end  of  affording  a  pious  excuse 
for  indulging  in  a  holiday  under  the 
cloak  of  pseudo-laborious  discussions 
which  gather  an  assumption  of  gravity 
from  the  portentous  titles  affixed  to  the 
contributions  offered  by  those  who  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  fair  criticism  to  which  soma 
congresses  have  been  exposed,  there 
are  certain  meetings  whose  utility  can- 
not be  gainsaid,  and  whose  influence 
on  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  not  alto- 
gether uufelt. 

Among  these  may  be  included  two 
which  will  shortly  take  place  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  The  British  Medical 
Association  meets  in  Newcastle  ou  Au- 
gust 1,  and  at  the  end  of  September  the 
International  Medical  Congress  will  be 
sitting  in  Rome.  A  glance  at  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  former  suffices  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  in  which  medical 
practice  is  running  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  altogether  uninterestiug  to  the  non- 
professional reader  if  the  progress  of 
medical  thought  and  action  since  the 
inert  ins  of  the  International  Congress 

- 

of  Medicine  three  years  ago  in  Berlin  is 
briefly  considered.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  curiosity  of  the  medical 
world  was  stimulated  on  that  occasion 
by  the  announcement  of  a  great  Gor- 
man bacteriologist  that  he  would 
shortly  place  at  the  disposal  of  his  col- 


I  leagues  a  remedy  which  should  prove 
poteut  against  one  of  the  most  terrible 
aud  widespread  diseases  afflicting  the 
human  race.  Hopes  were  raised  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  hitherto  had  been 
condemned  to  death.  Berlin  was  be- 
sieged by  sufferers  from  consumption, 
and  the  reservations  of  the  scientist, 
who  claimed  neither  omnipotence  nor 
infallibility,  were  rendered  null  and 
void  by  the  almost  hysterical  adver- 
tisement of  the  lay  press.  Doctors  and 
patieuts  alike  strove  to  be  possessed  of 
the  miraculous  liquid  which,  when  in- 
jected in  doses  of  a  few  milligrammes, 
was  to  drive  out  the  demon  bacillus  of 
phthisis. 

I  will  cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected 
world 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine 1 

was  the  fiat  which  had  gone  forth  from 
the  savant  of  imperial  Germany  accord- 
ing to  the  exa«;2c rated  telegrams  en- 
cumbering  the  wires  of  the  whole 
world  for  a  short  space.  In  vaiu  the 
niodest  investigator,  who  was  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  consumptives,  sought  to 
stem  the  tide  of  turbulent  credulity 
which  overwhelmed  him  and  his  disci- 
ples ;  and  it  was  not  until  practice  and 
experience  had  tried  aud  found  want- 
ing the  promised  prophylactic  that  the 
injection  of  tuberculin  was  undeserv- 
edly relegated  to  the  realms  of  failure, 
when  the  few  who  had  carefully  noted 
its  effects  and  gauged  its  limitations, 
following  the  indications  of  the  in- 
ventor, employed  it  with  success,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  for  the  arrest  of 
superficial  manifestations  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

The  alleged  mode  of  action  of  the 
much-vaunted  remedy  for  consumption 
w:is  exceedingly  fascinating  to  those 
who  looked  for  the  brilliant  results 
prophesied.  The  organism  recognized 
as  the  cause  of  consumption  (and  of 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  affecting 
tissues  apart  from  the  luugs,  which 
from  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  are 
commonly  associated  with  the  popular 
term  consumption),  having  invaded  the 
organ  affording  a  congenial  rcstiug- 
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place,  colouizes  the  affected  tissue,  and 
multiplies,  rapidly  surrouudiug  itself 
the  while  with  ils  own  off-seouriugs. 
The  active  ingredient  of  tuberculin  is 
the  waste  product  or  off-scouring  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  the  ingenious 
idea  of  its  adaption  to  the  cure  of  con- 
sumption resembled  very  closely  the 
historical  episode  of  the  horrible  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  wretched  pris- 
oners were  destroyed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  their  own  exhalations  in  the 
confined  space  into  which  they  were 
huddled  by  the  vindicative  ferocity  of 
Su rajah  Dowlah  ;  but  the  German  pro- 
fessor was  more  merciless  to  the  bacil- 
lary  invaders  of  human  lungs  than  the 
Eastern  miscreant  proved  to  be  to  the 
victims  of  the  Black  Hole,  though  the 
results  of  his  behavior  to  human  pris- 
oners were  more  effectively  fatal  than 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  intrusive 
microbes  in  the  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  iujected  by  the  Koch 
method. 

The  prisoners  of  Calcutta  were  left 
to  die  by  the  poisons  generated  by  their 
own  respirations ;  the  organisms  in- 
festing consumptive  lungs  were  poi- 
soned by  the  deliberate  addition  made 
to  their  own  off-scourings  of  the  waste 
products  from  the  cultivated  members 
of  their  own  race,  bred  in  captivity  on 
purpose  to  supply  sufficient  material  to 
render  the  situation  of  any  vigorous 
bacillus  untenable  within  the  precincts 
of  the  home  made  in  the  organs  of  the 
host  so  invaded.  But  here  the  compar- 
ison ceases  to  be  parallel  ;  for  whereas 
the  Indian  provided  against  the  escape 
of  his  prisoners,  the  German  could  not 
take  similar  precautions,  so  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  being  compelled  to 
quit  its  nest  by  the  obnoxious  addition 
to  its  middeu-heap,  sought  for  more 
pleasant  surroundings,  and,  frustrating 
the  hopes  of  the  bacteriologist  that  it 
would  be  expectorated,  roamed  to  other 
parts  of  the  lung  previously  uninvaded. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  hoped-for  cure 
in  some  cases  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  the  disease,  and  the  injection  of 
tuberculiu  as  a  remedy  for  consumption 
has  been  abandoned,  though  its  value 
and  unquestionable  usefulness  in  cer- 


tain affections  of  the  skin  has  been 
proved  and  recorded. 

Meanwhile  the  researches  of  an  emi- 
nent French  physiologist,  undertaken 
some  years  ago,  proved  that  the  dic- 
tum of  St.  Paul  in  his  exhortations  to 
the  Corinthians  was  very  remarkably 
fraught  with  truth  in  regard  to  certain, 
glands  whose  function  oven  now  is  not 
fully  understood  :  11  Nay,  much  more 
those  members  of  the  body,  which 
seem  to  bo  more  feeble,  are  neces- 
sary."1 And  in  pursuing  his  investi- 
gations he  was  able  to  show  that  the 
healthy  condition  of  organs  whose  pre- 
cise use  may  not  be  demonstrable  was 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  proper  elaboration  of 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  body 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  The 
fact  that  all  the  various  organs  which 
together  make  up  the  whole  body  are 
necessary  to  each  other  has  long  been 
recognized  ;  but  the  due  exercise  of  all 
the  various  fuuetions  of  the  different 
tissues  has  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
sisted on,  with  the  result  that  many 
maladies  of  the  present  day  are  prob- 
ably attributable,  not  so  much  in  the 
first  instance  to  disease  in  the  sense  of 
an  alteration  in  structure,  as  to  disuse 
of  certain  organs  which  have  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  idle,  or  whose  easily 
recognizable  use  has  been  minimized 
because  the  conditions  of  civilization 
tend  to  foster  disuse  rather  than  activ- 
ity. Probably  the  most  potent  factor 
of  present-day  ailments  is  the  abeyance 
into  which  the  muscular  system  is  per- 
mitted to  fall  by  dwellers  in  cities,  who 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  artificial  means  of  locomo- 
tion aud  on  labor-saviug  apparatus, 
until  disorders  of  digestion  and  nervous 
maladies  arc  now  as  common  among 
the  comparatively  poor  members  of  the 
community  as  they  are  among  those 
who  are  wealthy  ;  indeed,  while  the 
rich  mau  endeavors  to  overcome  the 
mischief  wrought  by  his  sedentary  life 
by  riding  in  the  Park  or  playing  golf, 
the  poorer  man,  who  is  unable  to  afford 
these  pleasurable  exercises,  neglects 
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his  muscular  development,  and  invari- 
ably mounts  his  omnibus  or  tumbles 
into  his  train  rather  than  waste  the 
time  necessary  for  a  brisk  walk  or  a 
half-hour  in  the  gymnasium.  The  Vol- 
unteer movement  and  the  popularity 
of  the  bicycle  have  tended  to  counter- 
act the  disuse  of  muscles  engendered 
in  a  large  proportion  of  town  residents  ; 
but  there  are  still  numbers  of  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  require  vigorous 
muscular  exercise  in  order  to  maintain 
health.  The  centralization  of  many 
domestic  industries  may  have  improved 
the  character  of  the  products  thus  man- 
ufactured or  of  the  work  performed ; 
but  when  bread  was  made,  and  wash- 
ing was  done,  at  home,  the  female 
members  of  many  families  fairly  well 
off,  but  not  too  richly  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods,  were  profitably  em- 
ployed in  kneading  the  dough  and  iron- 
ing the  linen.  Healthy  exercise  of  the 
muscles  being  in  many  cases  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  necessity  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  well-being,  the  latter  end  of 
this  century  lias  produced  the  revival 
of  a  practice  which  is  recorded  in  the 
earliest  medical  papyrus  in  the  British 
Museum,  verifying  the  old  adage  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
But  just  as  the  multiplication  of  con- 
gresses may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
increased  facilities  now  afforded  by 
rapid  means  of  locomotion,  so  the  in- 
troduction of  massage  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  tendency  in  these 
latter  days  to  the  neglect  of  muscular 
exercise  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
abeyance  of  function  in  certain  glands 
is  productive  of  diseases  which  can 
be  cured  by  the  injection  of  organic 
liquids  derived  from  a  similar  source, 
much  more  is  it  evidently  true  that  the 
failure  to  employ  the  great  bulk  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  which  is  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  humau  frame,  will  and  invari- 
ably does  give  rise  to  disordered  func- 
tion and  altered  structure  in  the  other 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  which 
are  interdependent  on  the  activity  of 
the  muscles  and  each  other.  Mental 
and  nervous  overstrain  are  rarely  dis- 
sociated from  muscular  disuse  and  flac- 
citlity. 


The  interchange  between  the  blood 
and  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  is 
necessary  to  the  healthy  vitality  of  the 
human  being  ;  but,  in  order  to  facilitate 
such  mutual  exchange,  there  must  be 
activity  on  the  part  of  every  organ,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  muscles 
are  greatly  in  excess  iu  bulk  and  weight 
of  any  other  organs,  it  follows  that 
their  activity  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  body.  Muscular 
exercises  induce  acceleration  of  the 
blood  stream  and  serve  to  pump  effete 
material  out  of  their  interstices  so  as  to 
make  room  for  fresh  supplies  brought 
by  the  blood-vessels  ramifying  through 
and  around  them.  Fin  de  allele  medi- 
cine, recognizing  the  deficiency  of  mus- 
cular activity  as  a  fruitful  source  of 
maladies  resulting  from  the  want  of 
combustion  and  elimination  of  mate- 
rial used  up  or  vitiated  by  the  dispro- 
portionate action  of  other  organs  and 
tissues,  has  been  compelled  to  revive 
the  ancient  practices  pursued  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  later  by  Hippocrates 
and  his  successors  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world's  history,  which  thus  re- 
peats itself  in  these  latter  days. 

Reverting  to  the  imitation  of  methods 
which  are  gravely  proposed  by  the  pio- 
neers of  these  therapeutic  means,  even 
to  the  extent  of  supplying  defective 
organs  by  the  injection  of  materials 
derived  from  the  same  sources  in  ani- 
mals,—  e.g.,  extracts  of  bone  marrow, 
spinal  marrow,  sweetbread,  etc.,  —  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  according 
to  French  authorities,  and  in  some  in- 
stances with  the  verification  of  ob- 
servers in  this  country  also,  distinct 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  these 
new  methods  of  treating  disease  :  nota- 
bly in  the  employment  of  the  juice  of 
the  thyroid  gland  in  cases  of  a  disease 
in  which  this  organ  is  found  to  be 
atrophied,  and  again  in  the  employ- 
ment of  other  organic  liquids  for  the 
cure  of  neurasthenia,  a  term,  which 
being  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
simply  means  nervous  weakness  or 
exhaustion.  Sleeplessness  is  a  very 
common  and  distressing  symptom  of 
neurasthenia.  But  here  again  we  are 
confronted  by  what  appears  to  be  the 
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cause  or  otic  of  the  causes  of  sleepless- 
ness. A  well-kuown  French  scientist 
has  shown  that  certain  matters  which 
are  formed  during  sleep  are  stimulants 
to  the  ucrvous  system,  and  as  the  tide 
of  their  production  rises  they  finally 
wake  the  sleeping  brain  cells,  and  stim- 
ulate them  into  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  matters  formed  while  the 
individual  is  active  and  awake,  when 
sufficiently  accumulated  in  the  body, 
tend  to  produce  sleep.  But  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  inactivity,  especially 
muscular  disuse,  interferes  with  the 
due  production  of  the  soporific  matters 
iu  the  blood  and  tissues,  so  that  in- 
somnia often  results  from  the  want  of 
a  fair  amount  of  muscular  exercise. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  advauce 
iu  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  or- 
ganic liquids,  as  means  for  the  cure  or 
modification  of  disease,  is  the  alleged 
discovery,  by  a  Russian  savant,  that  all 
the  organic  liquids  derived  from  differ- 
ent sources,  and  whose  use  has  been 
advocated  by  his  French  colleagues, 
depend  for  their  efficiency  on  a  con- 
stituent which  is  common  to  them  all ; 
and  it  is  maintained  that  all  the  bene- 
ficial effects  produced  by  the  injection 
of  diverse  organic  extracts  may  be 
equally  derived  from  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  a  solution  containing  the 
active  ingredient  which  is  stated  may 
be  found  in  every  tissue  of  the  body, 
but  is  more  easily  isolated  from  some 
than  from  others.  The  theory  that 
functional  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  depend  in  great  part  on  errors 
of  digestion  and  on  the  accumulation 
of  waste  products  and  effete  matters 
acting  as  poisons  on  the  nerve  cells, 
which  the  writer  has  frequently  had 
reason  to  believe  is  abundantly  proved 
to  be  unquestionably  correct,  would 
appear  to  be  supported  by  the  experi- 
mental evidence  afforded  by  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  substance  which  is 
asserted  to  be  the  active  principle  and 
essential  ingredient  of  the  older  prep- 
arations. The  matters  which  are  formed 
iu  the  digestion  of  food-stuffs  escape 
the  protective  function  of  the  liver, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  mount  guard  over 


the  entrance  of  the  products  of  diges- 
tion iuto  the  general  circulation,  to 
turn  back  such  as  would  prove  dele- 
terious, to  alter  and  elaborate  those 
which  in  a  crude  state  might  be  obnox- 
ious, and  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
fit  and  proper  materials ;  and  when 
the  function  of  the  liver  is  not  suffi- 
ciently active,  or  is  overtaxed  by  the 
excessive  duty  imposed  on  it  uuder  the 
circumstances  of  over-indulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  a  vitia- 
tion of  the  digestive  processes  not  so 
immediately  under  the  control  of  the 
individual,  it  follows  that  the  blood  be- 
comes overcharged  with  matters  which 
are  not  nutritive  as  they  should  be, 
but  poisonous,  so  that  the  body,  iustead 
of  being  refreshed  and  invigorated,  is 
impoverished  and  weakened,  all  the 
organs  and  funclious  being  upset  iu 
consequence.  Headaches,  lassitude, 
nervous  irritability,  all  the  thousaud- 
and-one  ills  of  which  the  so-called  ner- 
vous invalid  complains,  may  be  directly 
traceable  to  the  ingestion  of  poisonous 
materials  replacing  the  properly  elab- 
orated nutritious  matter  which  should 
serve  to  build  up  the  organism.  Now, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  elimination  of 
these  poisonous  substances  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  injection  of 
a  ferment  which  shall  so  alter  their 
chemical  composition  as  to  render  them 
easy  of  excretion  by  the  organs  whose 
particular  function  is  to  get  rid  of  mat- 
ters for  which  the  body  has  no  further 
use.  That  the  substauce  introduced  by 
the  Russian  scientist  is  endowed  with 
properties  which  effect  certaiu  well 
recognized  chemical  changes  under 
certain  conditions  outside  the  body  has 
been  demonstrated.  Experience  of  the 
remedy  in  the  native  country  of  its 
inventor  has  led  to  its  employment  in 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  be- 
lieved to  be  dependent  on  poisonous 
conditions  of  the  blood,  with  alleged 
beneficial  results.  It  is  on  trial  in  this 
couutry,  and  hopes  are  expressed  that 
a  good  record  of  utility  may  follow  its 
employment,  for  it  appears  to  rest 
upon  an  intelligible  basis.  French 
advocates  of  these  remedies  have  en- 
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deavored  to  claim  for  them  some  vital 
properties,  and  the  use  of  such  sugges- 
tion has  beeu  regarded  with  eyes 
askance  by  the  majority  of  practition- 
ers of  medicine  in  Ihis  country,  who 
are  inclined  to  place  them  in  the  same 
category  with  certain  remedies  of  med- 
iajval  medicine-mongers  savoring  of  the 
witchea'  broth  iu  Macbeth,— 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork  and  blind- worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing, 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble.* 

But  the  Northern  chemist  places  the 
use  of  organic  liquid  injections  outside 
the  pale  of  "  A  New  Phase  of  Sugges- 
tive Therapeutics "  which  an  Italiau 
critic  has  insisted  is  the  only  virtue  to 
be  discovered  iu  the  use  of  these  rem- 
edies. If  the  material  prepared  in  the 
Muscovite  laboratory  behaves  with  the 
same  vigorous  chemical  action  within 
the  human  body  as  it  possesses  when 
brought  in  contact  with  certain  oxidiz- 
able  substauces  outside  it,  considerable 
results  may  be  anticipated. 

The  elimination  of  waste  products, 
the  chasiug  away  of  poisonous  matters, 
in  other  words,  the  cleansing  of  the 
intoxicated  nervous  system,  is  a  process 
in  treatment  which  must  result  in  ben- 
eQt  to  the  sufferer  from  the  many  evils 
consequent  on  the  toil  and  trouble, 
hurry  and  scurry,  of  these  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Be  the 
means  what  they  may,  mechanical, 
■chemical,  or  some  other  agencies  not 
yet  within  our  grasp,  those  who  are  in 
constant  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
sorry,  who  are  sometimes  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  shortcoming  and 
futility  which  ordinary  methods  too 
often  engender,  may  be  forgiven  if  iu 
their  anxiety  to  relieve  pain,  to  modify 
suffering,  or  to  lift  the  cloud  of  mental 
depression,  they  seek  the  aid  of  "Jin  de 
siecle  medicine "  which  may  not  lie 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
orthodoxy,  but  which,  if  haply  the  re- 
sults are  curative  or  even  alleviative, 

>  Macbeth.  Act  It.,  »c.  1. 


I  may  be  used  judiciously  and  temper- 
ately for  the  reason  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means. 

A.  SYMON8  ECCLES. 


From  The  Globe. 
BATTAMBONG  AND  ANGKOR. 

The  city  of  Battambong  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  days'  march  from 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Foule 
Sape.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  river, 
navigable  for  boats,  but  so  narrow  that 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  on  which 
stand  grinning  monkeys,  touch  the  boat 
as  it  progresses,  while  now  and  agaiu  a 
crocodile,  disturbed  from  its  slumber, 
will  plunge  into  its  waters.  Battam- 
bong could  offer  no  adequate  resistance 
to  the  French  troops  if,  after  all,  it 
should  be  attacked,  for  its  only  defence 
is  a  fortified  earthwork,  situated  on  the 
high  ground  overlooking  the  river,  to 
which  the  name  of  u  the  citadel"  has 
been  giveu.  It  is  now  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  since  the  province  of  Bat- 
tambong submitted  to  the  Siamese. 
Since  then,  however,  its  inhabitants 
have  tried  several  times  to  rebel,  and  to 
become  incorporated  iu  the  dominions 
of  Annam,  the  king  of  which  country 
was  the  lord  of  Cambodia  until  his 
troops  were  driven  southwards  to  Pe- 
nompenh  by  the  Siamese.  The  major 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Battam- 
bong are  Cambodians.  The  present 
town  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  the  province  by  the  Siamese. 
The  ancient  town  was  three  leagues 
further  eastwards,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  has  been  diverted  from  its 
course.  When  this  town  was  seized 
by  the  Siamese  its  inhabitants  were 
carried  away  to  Siam  and  to  the  Laos 
provinces.  The  principal  part  of  the 
population  of  the  new  town  was  drawn 
from  Penompenh,  and  the  neighboring 
district,  and  although  they  have  been 
under  foreign  dominion  for  a  century, 
these  people  have  preserved  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  their  country.  The 
consideration  in  the  way  of  taxation 
shown  to  them  by  the  government  of. 
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Siani,  and  the  rich  character  of  the 
country  and  of  the  fisheries  of  the  adja- 
cent lake,  have  created  a  state  of  con- 
siderable prosperity  in  Battambong. 
The  houses  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
are  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  of 
bananas,  or  are  hidden  in  groves  of 
mangoes.  Behind  the  houses  stretch 
large  fields  of  rice.  The  Battambo- 
nians  are  passionately  fond  of  horse- 
racing.  Ponies  of  great  speed  are  to 
be  found  in  Battambong.  Cock  and 
tortoise  fighting  are  also  favorite  pas- 
times of  the  people.  The  latter  is  a 
most  barbarous  sport.  Two  planks  are 
fixed  in  a  narrow  place  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  with  cross  pieces  at 
the  ends.  Two  tortoises  are  placed  in 
this  enclosure,  and  are  then  divided 
from  each  other  by  another  plank, 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  small 
opening  at  the  end  by  which  each  tor- 
toise can  get  into  the  enclosure  of  the 
other.  Fires  are  then  lighted  on  their 
backs,  and  the  poor  reptiles  immedi- 
ately rush  to  the  opening  in  order  to 
escape,  and,  meeting  one  another  face 
to  face,  a  fierce  encounter  takes  place 
between  them.  The  whole  province  of 
Battambong  is  filled  with  ruins  of  an 
unknown  date.  Everywhere  there  are 
extensive  and  marvellous  remains  of  a 
decayed  empire  and  a  vanished  civiliza- 
tion. The  ruins  of  Bassette  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  the  summer 
palace  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the 
country. 

Old  Angkor  is  situated  to  the  north- 
east of  Foule  Sape,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  province.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  which  is 
surrounded  by  mountains.  Angkor 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  Cambodia. 
This  empire  was  so  famous  that  its 
sovereign  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tributary  kings,  an  army  of  five  million 
soldiers,  and  a  royal  treasury  which 
occupied  a  space  of  several  leagues. 
Angkor  Wat  is  a  celebrated  temple,  of 
such  huge  dimensions  and  such  admi- 
rable proportions  and  adornment  that 
the  natives  say  it  was  the  work  of  the 
king  of  the  angels.   New  Angkor,  the 


present  capital  of  the  province,  is  an 
insignificant  town,  and  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  north-north-east  of  the 
lake.  The  legendary  story  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire  of  Cambodia  at 
Angkor,  and  the  subsequent  desolation 
of  the  province,  is  as  follows :  The 
king  of  Cambodia,  who  was  a  leper, 
built  Angkor  Wat,  the  great  temple,  as 
a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  gods,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would 
cure  him  of  his  leprosy.  Finding  that 
they  did  not  intervene,  he  thereupon 
advertised  for  a  doctor  to  cure  him. 
An  illustrious  Brahmin  turned  up  and 
proposed  a  bath  of  aqua  fortis.  This 
the  king  refused  to  enter  until  it  had 
been  tried  by  the  physician  himself. 
The  Brahmin  undertook  to  enter  it  on 
the  king  promising  to  pour  over  him  a 
certain  mixture.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  Brahmin  entered  the  bath  than 
the  king  ordered  his  slaves  to  throw  the 
bath  and  its  contents  into  the  river. 
For  this  breach  of  faith  the  gods  inter- 
fered and  took  away  the  kingdom  from 
him.  The  Cambodian  Lake  is  a  splen- 
did sheet  of  water,  about  sixty  miles 
long,  and  covers  about  a  thousand 
square  miles.  Its  shores  are  covered 
with  vegetation  and  forests  of  trees, 
beyond  which  rise  lofty  mountains, 
which  seem  to  touch  the  sky.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lake  towards  its  northern 
end  is  a  tall  mast,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Siamese  and  Cambo- 
dian dominions.  The  lake  swarms 
with  fish,  aud  the  fishing  is  a  source  of 
great  revenue.  Thousands  of  web- 
footed  birds  of  all  sizes  and  colors 
cover  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Flocks 
of  pelicans  stand  in  its  waters  literally 
gorging  themselves  with  fish ;  clouds 
of  cormorants  skim  across  its  waters  ; 
while  myriads  of  aigrettes,  sitting  on. 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  look  like 
enormous  balls  of  snow  among  the 
green.  The  native  legends  affirm  that 
before  the  great  catastrophe  which 
brought  in  the  flood  of  waters  forming 
the  lake  a  smiling  city  stood  there  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain. 
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Haunted,  etc. 


HAUNTED. 

In  the  shadow  and  the  sighing,  and  the 
rain, 

In  the  desolation  dreary 
Comes  a  moaning  long  and  weary, 
Comes  a  murmur  and  a  crying,  as  of  pain  ; 


ENGLISH  STORNELLI. 


I. 


The  thrush's  voic* 


Be  quick,  be  quick! 
rings  clear, 

Be  quick,  O  Spring,  be  quick  to  come  and 
cheer 


VUlUCa  •*  iiiui  mi**  «-  oj  —   *  i 

And  I  listen  through  the  sighing  and  the  !  My  weary  heart,  that  for  so  long  has  lain 

T.V.  II  1  o  anil   r-a  i 


rain. 

All  the  night  I  lie  and  listen  in  my  fear  ; 
And  with  spirit  sadly  daunted, 
In  the  chamber  shadow-haunted, 

See  the  fitful  moonlight  glisten,  white  and 
clear  — 

Hear  a  moaning  as  I  listen,  ever  near. 

Who  is  whispering  and  calling  through  the 
rain  ? 

Far  above  the  tempest's  crashing, 
And  the  torrent's  ceaseless  dasbing, 
I  can  hear  a  weary  calling,  as  of  pain  — 
Far  above  the  torrent's  falling,  and  the 
rain  ; 

Far  above  the  wind  that  rushes  through 
the  trees  — 
Yet  so  soft,  I  scarcely  hear  it. 
And  so  gentle  —  who  could  fear  it?  — 
Like  a  lullaby  that  hushes,  like  a  breeze 
When  the  purple  sunset  flushes  o'er  the 
seas. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine. 


Fallow  beneath  the  winter  snows  and  rain  ; 
Be  quick,  be  quick  !  that  joys  may  yield 
Increase, 

And  all  my  day  be  filled  with  thy  sweet 
peace : 

Be  quick,  O  Spring,  to  hasten  on  thy  way, 
And  with  thy  sunshine  gladden  all  my  day. 

ii. 

Blow,  winds  of  Spring  !  while  fast  across 
the  sky 

The  white  clouds  sail  like  ships  on  summer 
sea  ; 

The  lark  pours  out  his  tuneful  joy  on  high, 
And  daisies  dapple  all  the  sunny  lea  : 
Winds,  birds,  and  flowers,  for  thee,  O 

Spring,  are  glad  ; 
Only  my  heart,  poor  aching  heart,  is  sad. 

Blow,  winds  of  Spring,  the  clouds  from  my 
sad  heart, 

That  joy  may  blossom,  have  therein  a  part. 

Arthur  Wright. 


THE  WALLED  GARDEN. 
An  ancient  garden  with  a  crumbling  wall  — 
Here  let  me  idly  roam  the  livelong  day, 
'Mid  old  gnarled  pear-trees,  hung  with 
lichens  grey  ; 
Through  pathways  doomed  to  slow  efface- 
ment  all ; 

On  grassy  borders,  where  In  silence  fall 
The  drifted  petals  of  the  browning  may  ; 
By  honeyed  banks  where  wanton  breezes 
stray, 

And  scents  commingled  ev'ry  air  enthrall. 

A  garden  fair,  wherein  to  court  mine  ease, 
To  wander,  heedless  if  the  shadows  pass 
O'er  the  grey  sundial  peeping  from  the 
grass  — 

A  haunted  garden,  mid  the  age-bent  trees 
Fair  Julia's  lover  may  have  wooed  the 
shade, 

And  with  his  amorous  lute  in  idlesse 
played  .' 

Go«i  Wonts.  Frank  Miller. 


THE  EMPTY  NEST. 

I  saunter  all  about  the  pleasant  place 
You  made  thrice  pleasant,  O  my  friends, 

to  me  ; 

But  you  have  gone  where  laughs  in  radiant 
grace 

That   thousand-memoried  unimpulsive 


To  storied  precincts  of  the  Southern  foam. 
Dear  birds  of  passage,  ye  have  taken 
wing ; 

And  ah  !  for  me,  when  April  wafts  you 
home, 

The  Spring  will  more  than  ever  be  the 
Spring. 

Still  lovely,  as  of  old,  this  haunted  ground  ; 
Tenderly,  still,  the  Autumn  sunshine 
falls : 

And    gorgeously   the    woodlands  tower 
around, 

Freak' d  with  wild  light  at  golden  Inter- 
vals ; 

Yet,  for  the  ache  your  absence  leaves,  O 
friends, 

Earth's  lifeless  pageantries  are  poor  amends. 
stKxuur.  William  Watson. 
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Prom  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
JOHN  KUSKIN.» 

The  century  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  Bauds  of  the  hour-glass  ate  fast 
runuing  out,  aud  the  number  of  its 
years  will  soon  be  told.     Aud  as  the 
hurryiug  march  of  tinio  bears  us  on- 
ward, the  men  who  have  made  this 
nineteenth-century  Euglaud    of  ours 
what  she  is  are  rapidly  passing  out  of 
sight.     One  by  one  they  have  left  us, 
these  giants  of  old  days,  who  fifty  years 
ago  bore  the  brunt  of  the  bailie,  aud 
fought  their  way  through  storm  and 
stress.     Carlyle  and  Newman,  Brown- 
ing aud  Tennyson,  poets  and  prophets, 
painters  aud  thinkers,  we  have  seen 
them  die  full  of  years  and  honors,  leav- 
ing a  bright  track  of  light  to  guide  our 
footsteps  through  the  darkness  which 
hides  them  from  our  eyes.    Here  and 
there  one  remains  to  make  us  wonder 
at  the  fire  of  an  ardor  which  is  still 
unspent,  and  of  an  energy  which  age 
cannot  destroy.    And  one  other  there 
is,  a  mighty  prophet  in  his  day,  who 
has  laid  down  his  sword  and  "shield, 
and  withdrawn  himself  from  the  din 
aud  tumult  of  the  camp.     In  his  home 
on  the  heights  above  Con  is  ton  Water, 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  spending  a  calm  aud 
tranquil  old   age.    For  him  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  are  over,  aud 
the  repose  of  evening  has  been  well 
earned.    But  iu  his  peaceful  retreat 
on  that  lovely  shore  he  is  not  forgot- 
ten.   His  presence  seems  to  cast  a 
blessed  influence  over  all  that  moun- 
tain region,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
countrymen  go  out  to  him  in  love  and 
reverence.    His   name  has  become  a 
household  word  in  English    homes ; 
thousands    of    workers    through  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  land  remem- 
ber him  with  grateful  affection  as  they 
go  out  to  their  daily  toil.    Many  and 
great  are  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  the  men  and  women  of  this 
generation.     He  has  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  beauty  of  common  things  ;  to 


upon  the  mountain-side  ;  to  the  per- 
fect shape  of  the  swallow  that  skims 
the  summer  air.  He  has  told  them  the 
wonderful  meanings  which  lie  hidden 
iu  the  sculptured  stoues  of  Venice  or 
the  storied  marbles  of  the  Shepherd's 
lower.  More  than  this,  in  an  age 
when  the  struggle  of  life  is  fierce,  aud 
the  pressing  claims  of  things  present 
are  apt  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  higher 
and  diviner  aims,  Mr.  liuskin  has  never 
ceased  to  call  us  to  a  life  of  high  ami 
holy  faith  in  God  aud  active  love  to 
man.  He  has  lifted  up  his  voice  boldly 
to  rebuke  the  idlers  and  the  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  to  remind  us  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  "  Tike 
greatness  of  a  nation he  has  often 
said,  tk  must  be  measured  not  alone  by 
its  wealth  ami  apparent  power,  but  by 
the  degree  in  which  its  people  have 
learned  together  in  the  great  world  of 
books,  of  art,  aud  of  nature,  pure  and 
eunobling  joys." 

Wherever  the  English  language  '» 
spokeu  his  books  are  read.  His  words 
have  borne  their  message  to  other 
realms,  and  in  the  furthest  climes  his 
name  is  honored  to-day  by  every  hott- 
est seeker  after  truth.  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  the  well-known  Russian  phi- 
lanthropist, told  an  Englishman  the 
other  day  that  he  thought  Ruskin  :one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and 
that  if  all  Englishmen  did  not  agree 
with  him  iu  this,  jt  was  because*  uo 
mau  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
But  there  is  no  doubt,  he  added,  that 
future  ages  will  do  him  justice. 

The  practice  of  writing  biographies 
of  distinguished  persons  during  their 
lifetime  is  growing  every  day  more 
common.  It  may  not  commend  itself 
to  our  old-fashioned  ideas,  aud  it  is 
attended  with  some  obvious  draw- 
backs ;  but  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
the  custom  has  become  general.  Mir. 
Collingwood,  who  has  given  us  a  life 
of  Ruskin  in  two  handsome  volume*; 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  his  hero 


the  splendor  of  the  grass  which  grows  at  different  stages  of  his  life,  has  more 

to  say  In  defence  of  his  action  tbiu 
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name.  Studies  of  Ruskin's  life  and 
work,  epitomes  of  his  art-teaching,  ac- 
counts of  the  many  public  institutions 
which  he  has  founded  or  helped,  have 
been  published  in  a  score  of  different 
magazines.  His  position  as  an  art 
critic  has  been  savagely  attacked  and 
vigorously  defended.  His  theories  and 
schemes  of  social  reform  have  been 
the  object  of  much  friendly  criticism, 
and  not  a  little  good-tempered  ridicule. 
Miss  Thackeray  has  devoted  a  charm- 
ing chapter  to  her  recollections  of  her 
father's  friend,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  him- 
self has,  in  his  "  Praeterita,"  given  us 
the  most  delightful  autobiography  of 
his  youth.  We  can  only  hope,  in  com- 
mon with  all  those  who  have  enjoyed 
those  vivid  and  original  pages,  that  he 
may  yet  live  once  again  to  take  up  his 
pou  and  give  us  some  more  of  those 
recollectious  which  bring  the  scenes  of 
past  days  and  their  actors  before  us  in 
a  way  that  nothing  else  can  ever  do. 
But  since  at  his  age  and  in  his  declin- 
ing health,  we  fear  this  must  remain 
uncertain,  we  welcome  this  biography, 
written  by  one  who  has  long  enjoyed 
Mr.  Buskin's  confidence,  and  that  of 
h|s  nearest  friends  and  relations,  as 
the  best  substitute  that  we  can  have 
for  a  continuation  of  "  Praeterita." 

Mr.  Colling  wood,  it  is  well  known, 
has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  many 
years.  He  has  lived  with  him  at 
Brant  wood,  and  has  been  liberally 
supplied  with  material  for  his  present 
work  by  himself  and  his  friends.  Miss 
Prout,  the  daughter  of  the  artist,  has 
contributed  her  reminiscences  of  young 
Ruskin  in  his  early  days  at  Denmark 
Hill.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Severn,  who  have  during  many  years 
made  their  home  with  Mr.  Ruskin, 
have  given  the  author  the  benefit  of 
their  help  and  advice.  Mr.  Severn  has 
adorned  the  book  with  a  lovely  drawing 
of  Brantwood  aud  Coniston  Water,  as 
well  as  sketches  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  for- 
mer homes  at  Denmark  Hill  and  Heme 
Hill,  while  Mrs.  Severn  has  not  only 
lent  several  of  her  cousin's  drawings, 
including  an  admirable  likeness  of  the 
great  man  by  his  own  hand,  a  sketch 


of  rare  interest  and  value,  but  has  her- 
self revised  the  proofs  of  the  whole 
work,  making  several  important  addi- 
tions and  corrections  ;  so  that  the  pres- 
ent life  comes  to  us  with  the  highest 
sanction  and  authority.  Mr.  Col  ling- 
wood  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  an 
exhaustive  criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
teaching  either  in  art  or  ethics.  His 
work  is  of  a  purely  biographical  char- 
acter, and  the  chief  events  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's life  are  set  down  in  proper  order 
from  his  birth  until  the  present  day. 
We  have  a  full  account  of  his  journeys, 
of  his  studies,  of  his  books,  his  lec- 
tures ;  of  all  the  strange  variety  of 
schemes  which  have  engrossed  his 
lime  aud  thoughts  in  turn.  And  we 
have,  too,  many  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  own 
letters,  as  well  as  several  from  Carlyle, 
from  Robert  Browning  and  his  wife, 
and  other  friends,  which  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  A  full  and 
accurate  chronological  table,  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings,  and  a 
catalogue  of  his  drawings  are  added  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  and  greatly 
increase  the  interest  and  usefulness  of 
the  work. 

John  Ruskin  was  born  at  his  father's 
house  in  Bloomsbury  —  54  Hunter 
Street,  Brunswick  Squnre,  on  February 
8,  1819.  Both  his  parents  were  of 
Scottish  birth.  His  father,  the  son  of 
an  Edinburgh  tradesman,  came  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  London  as  a  boy,  and 
worked  his  way  upwards  until,  about 
1809,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  Spanish  sherry  merchant,  Mr.  Peter 
Domecq,  the  owner  of  large  vineyards 
at  Macharnudo,  in  Spain.  Ruskin  con- 
tributed the  brains,  Domecq  the  sherry, 
and  a  third  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Telford, 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  undertak- 
ing. The  business  prospered  under 
the  management  of  the  shrewd  and 
energetic  young  Scotchman,  who  con- 
ducted the  correspondence,  travelled 
for  orders,  and  directed  the  Spanish 
growers  himself.  By  degrees  he  made 
a  considerable  fortune,  paid  off  the 
debts  of  his  less  prosperous  father,  and 
after  nine  years  of  work  and  waiting, 
married  his  cousin,  Margaret  Cox,  and 
settled  in  a  house  in  Bloomsbury.  Mr. 
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Buskin,  who  was  the  only  child  of  this 
excellent  couple,  litis  himself  made  us 
familiar  with  the  virtues  and  the  pecul- 
iarities, the  habits  aud  the  beliefs,  of 
both  his  parents.  We  know  them  both 
iutimately  —  the  father, 44  that  entirely 
honest  man,"  going  daily  backwards 
aud  forwards  to  his  office,  yet  relieviug 
his  business  cares  by  his  love  of  books 
and  pictures,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
household  god  at  home  — the  mother, 
passionately  devoted  to  her  child,  but 
unflinching  iu  her  stern  Puritan  rule, 
making  little  John  learn  whole  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible  by  heart  at  a  sitting, 
allowiug  him  a  single  currant  when  he 
came  to  dessert,  aud  rigidly  putting 
away  all  toys,  even  the  Punch  and 
Judy  dressed  iu  scarlet  and  gold,  which 
a  kind  aunt  brought  him  from  the  Soho 
Bazaar.  Peace,  obedieuce,  and  faith, 
and  the  habit  of  fixed  attention  were, 
Mr.  liuskin  cousiders,  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  this  early  training.  Its  de- 
fects were  its  formalism  aud  hardness. 
"I  had  nothing  to  love,"  he  writes  in 
"  Prate rita  44  my  parents  were,  in  a 
sort,  visible  powers  of  nature  to  me,  no 
more  loved  than  the  sun  and  moon." 

Happily  for  the  lonely  child,  born  iu 
the  heart  of  London,  he  was  from  the 
first  familiar  with  country  sights  and 
sounds.  His  early  summers  were 
spent  at  Hampstead  aud  Dulwich.  At 
three  years  old  he  went  to  Scotland  and 
there  first  saw  the  mountains  which 
have  been  the  true  love  of  his  life. 
When  ou  his  return  his  portrait  was 
painted  by  Northcote,  the  artist  asked 
him  what  background  he  would  like, 
the  child  answered  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "Blue  hills."  The  next 
year  his  pareuts  moved  to  a  house  on 
Heme  Hill,  surrounded  by  green  fields 
and  spacious  gardens  that  were  an 
Eden  for  the  little  boy  — 44  all  the 
more,"  Mr.  Collingwood  suggests, 
44  that  the  fruit  of  it  was  forbidden  " 
(i.  18).  Here  John  Buskin's  youth 
was  spent.  Here  the  first  volume  of 
"Modern  Painters"  was  composed, 
and  here,  on  May  10,  1886,  he  wrote 
the  preface  to  44  Pneterita." 

I  write  these  few  prefatory  words  on  my 
father's  birthday,  in  what  was  once  my 


nursery  in  his  old  house— to  which  be 
brought  my  mother  and  me,  sixty-two  years 
since,  I  being  then  four  years  old.  ...  I 
have  written  frankly,  garrulously,  and  at 
ease  ;  speaking  of  what  it  gives  me  joy  to 
remember,  at  any  length  I  like  —  sometimes 
very  carefully  of  what  I  think  it  may  be 
useful  for  others  to  know  ;  and  passing  in 
total  silence  things  which  I  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  reviewing  (pp.  v.,  vli). 

Buskin  plre  still  travelled  for  the 
business,  and  every  spring,  generaHy 
on  May  10,  the  birthday  observed  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  religious  festival,  the 
family  set  out  iu  their  carriage  ami 
journeyed  by  easy  stages  to  the  north, 
calling  at  towns  and  great  country  seats 
in  turn,  and  seeing  churches  and  cas- 
tles, lakes  and  mountains,  in  their  in- 
tervals of  leisure.  The  English  lakes, 
and  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Paris  were 
all  visited  in  this  manner.  These  sum- 
mer tours  were  events  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  boy  Buskin's  life.  He  has 
told  us  how  full  of  wonder  and  delight 
the  world  seemed  to  him  as,  sitting 
propped  up  by  his  own  little  trunk,  be-' 
tween  his  parents,  in  the  postchaise,  he 
looked  out  through  the  glass  windows 
at  the  country  on  either  side.  How 
tenderly  he  recalls  the  days  when  ho 
rambled  with  his  nurse  among  the 
steep  rocks  and  gnarled  trunks  of  Fri- 
ar's Crag,  or  gleaned  the  ripe  corn  in 
the  harvest-fields  on  Tay  side  with  his 
Scotch  cousins. 

I  hesitate  in  recording,  as  a  constant 
truth  for  the  world,  the  impression  left  on 
me,  when  I  went  gleaning  with  Jessie,  that 
Scottish  sheaves  are  more  golden  than  are 
found  in  other  lands,  and  that  no  harvests, 
elsewhere  visible  to  human  eyes,  are  so  like 
the  "corn  of  heaven,"  as  those  of  Stratlv- 
Tay  and  Strath-Earn.1 

But  this  wise  child  was  not  content 
with  seeing.  He  had  already  begun  t<> 
describe  what  he  saw  on  his  travels  ;  to 
write  down,  on  his  return  to  the  hotel 
in  the  evening,  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  day.  The  sight  of  Skiddaw  and  of 
Snowdon  inspired  him  with  a  burst  of 
soug.  His  journals  became  poems,  and 
when  he  was  just  fourteen  he  poured 
out  his  love  for  the  44  blue  hills,"  aud 
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for  those  very  Collision  Crags  where 
day  by  day  he  still  sees  the  morning 
break,  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

.  I  weary  for  the  fountain  foaming, 
•  For  shady  holm  and  hill ; 
My  mind  is  on  the  mountain  roaming, 
My  spirit's  voice  is  still. 

The  crags  arc  lone  on  Coniston 

And  Glaramara's  dell, 
And  dreary  on  the  mighty  one, 

The  cloud-en  wreathed  Scafell. 

Oh  !  what  although  the  crags  be  stern, 
••  Their  mighty  peaks  that  sever  — 
Fresh  flies  the  breeze  on  mountain  fern, 
And  free  on  mountain  heather. 

There  is  a  thrill  of  strange  delight 
"    That  passes  quivering  o'er  me, 
"When  blue  hills  rise  upon  the  sight 
Like  summer  clouds  before  me. 

A  present  of  Rogers's  "  Italy,"  illus- 
trated willi  Turner's  vignettes,  on  his 
birthday  that  year,  first  inspired  him 
with  admiration  for  this  painter,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  the  pleasure  which 
both  lie  aud  his  father  took  in  Prout's 
*4  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Germany  " 
made  his  mother  suggest  a  tour  ou 

DO 

the  Continent.  So,  the  da}'  after  his 
father's  birthday,  the  whole  family 
set  off,  travelling  in  good  old-fash- 
ioned style,  with  four  horses  and  postil- 
ions, maidservants,  and  courier.  They 
worked  slowly  through  Flanders  and 
up  the  Rhine,  never  in  a  hurry,  finding 
good  horses  and  pleasant  rooms  every- 
where, and  people  who  took  off  their 
hats  to  them  when  they  arrived  and 
departed.  When  they  reached  Schaff- 
liauseu  they  took  a  walk  one  Sunday 
eveniug,  and  there,  standing  on  a  gar- 
den terrace,  John  Ruskin  caught  his 
first  sight  of  the  Alps. 

They  were  clear  as  crystal,  sharp  on  the 
pare  horizon  sky,  and  already  tinged  with 
rose  by  the  setting  sun.  Infinitely  beyond 
all  that  we  had  ever  thought  or  dreamed  ; 
the  seen  walls  of  lost  Eden  could  not  have 
been  more  beautiful  to  us  ;  not  more  awful, 
round  heaven,  the  walls  of  sacred  Death.1 

At  every  place  he  wrote  verses  and 
made  pen-and-ink  sketches  in  imitation 
of  Turner's  vignettes.     The  gift  of 

1  PrwterlU,  1.  195. 


Saussure's  "  Voyages  dans  les  Alpcs" 
on  his  next  birthday  gave  him  new  in- 
terest in  physical  geology,  and  his  first 
published  work  was  a  short  essay  44  On 
the  Strata  of  Mont  Blanc,"  which  ap- 
peared iu  Loudon's  Magtuine  of  Natur 
ml  History  for  March,  1834,  together 
with  a  letter  iu  which  he  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  color  of  the  Rhine  water. 
The  next  year  the  Ruskins  went 
abroad  again.  This  time  they  visited 
Venice  and  Vcroua  —  where  young 
Ruskin  made  careful  drawings  of  the 
Scaligeri  monuments  —  and  speut  some 
time  in  Switzerland.  While  at  Lu- 
cerne he  went  up  the  Righi  and  saw 
the  wonderful  storm  sunset,  moonlight, 
and  daybreak,  which  he  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  a  famous  passage  of  "  Mod- 
em Painters."  Mr.  Ruskin  returned 
home  with  his  family  for  Christmas, 
1835,  and  a  few  weeks  later  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Domecq,  his  partner  in 
the  wine  business,  and  his  four  daugh- 
ters, whom  John  Ruskin  calls  "  the 
first  really  well-bred  and  well-dressed 
girls  "  he  had  met.  He  promptly  fell 
iu  love  with  the  eldest  of  the  four, 
Adele,  and  wrote  stories  for  her  amuse- 
ment, and  poems  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed his  passion.  The  bright-eyed 
French  girl  laughed  at  her  boyish  lover 
and  his  strange,  shy  wa}'s,  but  young 
Ruskin  remained  constant,  and  when 
four  years  afterwards  he  heard  of  her 
marriage  to  a  French  baron,  the  shock 
brought  on  a  serious  illness. 

Rut  neither  love  nor  despair  could 
make  him  idle.  His  classical  education 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  in  a  some- 
what desultory  manner.  First  one 
master,  then  another,  had  taught  him 
Greek  and  Latiu.  He  had  taken  les- 
sons in  mathematics  and  attended 
courses  of  lectures  at  King's  College  to 
prepare  himself  for  matriculation  at 
Oxford.  His  father  desliued  him  for 
the  Church,  and  hoped  to  see  him  a 
bishop  before  ho  died.  Before  he  was 
three  years  old  he  had  climbed  into  a 
chair  and  preached  his  first  sermon, 
thumping  on  a  red  cushion  before  him, 
and  saying,  "  Pceplc,  be  dood.  If  you 
are  dood,  Dod  will  love  you.  If  you 
are  not  dood,  Dod  will  not  love  you. 
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Peeple,  be  dood"  (i.  21).    A  sermon 
which,  as  Miss  Thackeray  remarks, 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  preaching  all  his 
life  long.    With  this  end  in  view, 
young  Ruskin's  name  was  put  down  by 
Ins  father  at  Christ  Church,  and  here 
he  entered  as  gentleman  commoner  iu 
January,  1837.     Ilis  mother,  in  her 
anxiety  to  be  near  her  son,  left  home 
and  took  lodgings  in  the  High  Street, 
where  she  remained  duriug  his  resi- 
dence at  college,  and  saw  him  con- 
stantly.   The  three  years  which  he 
spent  at  Oxford  were  not  thrown  away. 
Young    Ruskin   studied  hard,  made 
friends  with  Dr.  Acland  and  the  vet- 
eran geologist,  Dr.  Buckland,  and  won 
the  Newdigate  after  two  unsuccessful 
attempts,  in  the  first  of  which  Dean 
Stanley  bore  off  the  prize.    But  he  did 
not  neglect  his  art-studies,  and  found 
time  to  write  a  series  of  papers  on 
44  The  Poetry  of  Architecture,  or  the 
Architecture  of  the  Nations  of  Europe 
considered  in  its  association  with  Nat- 
ural Scenery  and  National  Character," 
which  appeared  in  Loudon's  magazine, 
and  have  been  quite  recently  published 
in  a  separate  form.    His  love  and  ad- 
miration for  Turner  increased  daily, 
and  on  his  twenty-first  birthday  his 
father  presented  him  with  a  picture  of 
Winchelsea  by  his  favorite  master,  and 
gave  him  an  allowance  of  200Z.  a  year 
for  pocket-money.     The  first  use  he 
made  of  his  wealth  was  to  buy  another 
Turner,  a  drawing  of  Harlech  Castle. 
The  transaction,  Mr.  Collingwood  tells 
us,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his 
father  44  the  canny  Scotch  merchant, 
who  had  heaped  up  riches,  hoping  his 
sou  would  gather  them  "  (i.  89)  ;  but 
even  his  parent's  disapproval  could  not 
damp  the  young  man's  pride  and  de- 
light in  his  newly  acquired  treasure. 
44  It  was  not  a  piece  of  painted  paper, 
but  a  Welsh  castle  and  village,  anil 
Snowdon  in  blue  cloud,  that  I  bought 
for  my  seventy  pounds."  1   The  pur- 
chase of  this  picture,  moreover,  led  to 
an  introduction  to  the  painter  himself, 
whom  young  Ruskin  met  at  the  house 
of  the  dealer  who  had  sold  him  the 
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Harlech  Castle.  He  records  the  im- 
pressiou  which  his  first  sight  of  Turner 
made  upon  him  in  his  journal  in  the 
following  characteristic  Hues  :  — 

I  found  in  him  a  somewhat  eccentric, 
keen-mannered,  matter-of-fact,  English- 
minded  gentleman  ;  good-natured  evidently, 
bad-tempered  evidently,  hating  humbug  of 
all  sorts,  shrewd,  perhaps  a  little  selfish, 
highly  intellectual,  the  powers  of  the  mind 
not  brought  out  with  any  delight  in  their 
manifestation  or  intention  of  display,  but 
flashing  out  occasionally  in  a  word  or  look. 
Pretty  close  that  [lie  adds  later]  and  fully 
to  be  set  down  at  the  first  glimpse,  and  set 
down  the  same  evening  (i.  90). 

Three  months  after  his  coming  of 
age,  a  sudden  breakdown  of  health 
brought  Ruskin's  Oxford  career  to  an 
abrupt  end.  This  collapse  was  caused 
partly  by  overwork,  partly  by  the  grief 
at  the  disappointment  of  the  love  affair 
on  which  his  hopes  had  been  set.  Ho 
was  ordered  abroad  for  the  winter,  fell 
ill  with  fever  iu  Rome,  and  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Naples,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice  and  Switzerland.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  went  up  to 
Oxford  for  a  pass,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  May,  1841. 

When  I  was  sure  I  had  got  through  [he 
writes]  I  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  fields 
north  of  New  College,  happy  in  the  sense 
of  recovered  freedom,  but  extremely  doubt- 
ful to  what  use  I  should  put  it.  There  I 
was  at  two-and-twenty,  with  such  and  such 
powers,  all  second-rate,  except  the  analyt- 
ical ones,  which  were  as  much  in  embryo 
as  the  rest,  and  which  I  had  no  means  of 
measuring  ;  such  and  such  likings  hitherto 
indulged  rather  against  conscience,  and  a 
dim  sense  of  duty  to  myself,  my  parents, 
and  a  daily  more  vague  shadow  of  Eternal 
Law.  What  should  I  be  or  do?  .  .  .  Ox- 
ford taught  me  as  much  Latin  and  Greek 
as  she  could,  and  though  I  think  she  might 
have  also  told  me  that  fritillaries  grew  in 
I  (Hey  meadow,  it  was  better  that  she  left 
me  to  find  them  for  myself.  I  must  get  on 
to  the  days  of  opening  sight  and  effective 
labor,  and  to  the  scenes  of  nobler  educa- 
tion, which  all  men  who  keep  their  hearts 
open  receive  in  the  end  of  days.* 

The  result  of  these  meditations  ap- 
peared in  the  first  volume  of  44  Modern 

»  Printer! ta,  il.  33. 
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Painters,"  which  the  young  Oxford 
graduate  wrote  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter of  1842,  in  his  Heme  Hill  home, 
and  read  chapter  by  chapter  each  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  to  the  delight  of  his 
admiring  parents.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  1843,  and  soon  made  its 
mark.  By  the  end  of  the  year  its  suc- 
cess was  assured.  The  poet  Rogers 
kept  it  on  his  table,  Tennyson  longed 
so  much  to  see  it  that  he  wrote  to  beg 
his  publisher  to  borrow  it  for  him, 
since  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  it. 
Even  the  reviewer  in  Blackwood,  who 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  cher- 
ished prejudices  and  reputations  at- 
tacked by  this  daring  young  writer, 
allowed  that  the  book  was  the  work  of 
a  man  of  power,  who  thought  inde- 
pendently and  felt  strongly,  and  had 
"  a  mortal  aversion  to  be  iu  a  crowd." 

In  1844  the  family  went  to  Switzer- 
land again  to  enable  the  artist-author 
to  prepare  drawings  for  his  secoud 
volume,  in  which  mountain  forms  were 
to  be  further  illustrated.  But  on  the 
way  home  Buskin  spent  some  days  in 
the  Louvre,  and  for  the  flrst  time  saw 
and  loved  Perugino  and  Bellini.  He 
had  been  scoffing  at  the  ancients  ;  at 
Poussin,  Canaletto,  and  the  Dutch- 
men, because  they  could  not  draw  rocks 
and  trees ;  now  he  discovered  that 
there  had  been  a  great  age  of  art  eveu 
before  Rubens  and  Michelangelo.  He 
went  home  to  study  Rioaud  Lord  Lind- 
say, and  to  write  about  the  real  old 
masters.  And  the  next  spring  he  vis- 
ited Italy,  for  the  first  time  without  his 
parents.  Then  Florence  aud  Lucca 
and  Pisa  revealed  their  glories  to  him. 
He  stood  in  the  shadow  of  Giotto's 
Tower,  and  spent  long  mornings  copy- 
ing the  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  of  S. 
Marco  and  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
He  dreamt  away  the  days  in  the  glow- 
ing sunlight,  gazing  on  the  fretted  pin- 
nacles of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  the 
jewel  shrine  of  Pisa ;  and  he  saw  and 
loved  the  marble  form  of  Ilaria  di 
Caretto,  where  she  lies  in  her  last, 
long  sleep,  uuder  the  cathedral  wall  of 
Lucca.  Then  he  went  on  to  Venice, 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Tintoretto.    He  worked  for  weeks  in 


the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  copying  Tin- 
toret's  frescoes  and  making  a  catalogue 
of  his  works.  He  studied  every  bit  of 
architectural  detail  in  the  walls  of  St. 
Mark's  and  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  another  great 
work,  "The  Stones  of  Venice."  His 
new  thoughts  and  hopes  are  vigorously 
expressed  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
from  Venice  to  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Severn,  whose  cartoon  had  lately 
gained  a  prize  at  the  competition  for 
the  mural  decoration  of  Westminster 
Hall :  — 

With  your  hopes  for  the  elevation  of  En- 
glish art  by  means  of  fresco,  I  cannot  sym- 
pathize. ...  It  is  not  the  material  nor  the 
space  that  can  give  us  thoughts,  passions, 
or  power.  I  see  on  our  Academy  walls 
nothing  but  what  is  ignoble  in  small  pic- 
tures, and  would  be  disgusting  in  large 
ones.  It  is  not  the  love  of  fresco  that  we 
want ;  it  is  the  love  of  God  and  his  crea- 
tures ;  it  is  humility  and  charity  and  self- 
denial,  and  fasting  and  prayer.  It  is  a 
total  change  of  character.  We  want  more 
faith  and  less  reasoning,  less  strength  and 
more  trust.  You  want  neither  walls  nor 
plaster  nor  color  —  ca  nefait  rien  a  V affaire 
—  it  is  Giotto  and  Ghirlandajo  and  An- 
gelico  that  you  want,  and  that  you  will  and 
must  want  until  this  disgusting  nineteenth 
century  has  — I  can't  say  breathed,  but 
steamed  its  last  (1.  126). 

So  early  he  had  taken  up,  and  wrapped 
around  him,  the  mantle  of  Cassandra. 

That  winter  he  wrote  the  second  vol- 
ume of  14  Modern  Painters  "  in  the  new 
and  larger  home  on  Denmark  Hill,  to 
which  his  parents  had  lately  moved. 
When  the  book  came  out,  he  was  back 
in  Italy,  showing  his  father  the  Campo 
Sauto  of  Pisa,  the  Campanile  of  Giotto, 
and  trying  to  make  him  understand 
why  these  things  spoke  to  him  with 
such  power.  On  his  return  home,  the 
young  author  found  himself  quite  a  star 
iu  the  literary  world.  Lockhart  asked 
him  to  review  Lord  Lindsay's  "  Chris- 
tian Art"  for  the  Quarterly.  Sydney 
Smith  praised  "  Modem  Painters  "  as  a 
book  of  "  transcendent  talent,  likely  to 
work  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
world  of  taste,"  and  Miss  Mitford  de- 
scribed him  as  "certainly  the  most 
charming  person  she  had  ever  known." 
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But  his  health  was  still  delicate,  ami 
he  suffered  from  a  weakness  of  the 
spine  which  made  him  find  society  too 
fatiguing.  He  went  to  Scotland  in  the 
autumn,  and  stopped  in  Perthshire, 
where  he  proposed  to  the  youug  Scotch 
lady  for  whom  he  had,  some  years  be- 
fore, written  his  pretty  fairy  tale  of 
"The  King  of  the  Golden  River." 
The  marriage,  which  was,  we  are  told, 
greatly  desired  by  Buskin's  parents, 
took  place  on  April  10,  1848,  and  the 
young  couple  went  to  Keswick.  From 
this  place  he  wrote  on  Good  Friday  to 
Miss  Mitford  :  — 

I  begin  to  feel  that  all  the  work  I  have 
been  doing,  and  all  the  loves  I  have  been 
cherishing,  are  ineffective  and  frivolous 
—  that  these  are  not  times  for  watching 
clouds,  or  dreaming  over  quiet  waters  ;  that 
more  serious  work  is  to  be  done  ;  and  that 
the  time  for  endurance  has  come  rather 
than  for  meditation,  and  for  hope  rather 
than  for  happiness.  Happy  those  whose 
hope,  without  this  severe  and  tearful  rend- 
ing away  of  all  the  props  and  stability  of 
earthly  enjoyments,  has  been  fixed  4 'where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling."  Mine 
was  not.  It  was  based  on  those  M  pillars  of 
the  earth  which  are  astonished  at  His  re- 
proof" (L  136). 

Strange  words  for  a  young  man  of  nine- 
and-tweuly  on  his  honeymoon.  But 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  unlike  other  men,  and 
his  mood  just  then  was  reBtless  and 
troubled.  He  and  his  wife  started  to 
make  a  tour  of  English  cathedrals,  but 
he  caught  a  chill,  sketching  at  Salis- 
bury, and  had  to  give  up  his  plan. 
Later  in  the  summer  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Normandy,  where  he  studied  Gothic 
buildings,  and  in  October  settled  nt  a 
house  of  his  own  in  Park  Street.  That 
winter  he  wrote  44  The  Seven  Lumps  of 
Architecture,"  aud  himself  engraved 
the  plates  from  drawings  which  he  had 
made  in  1840  aud  1848.  The  fine  stud- 
ies of  the  window  of  Giotto's  Tower, 
the  arches  of  S.  Michele  at  Lucca,  and 
Ca'  Foscari  at  Venice,  with  their 
deeply  carved  mouldings  and  tufted 
plants,  are  familiar  to  all  Ruskin  lovers, 
and  have  been  the  delight  of  our  child- 
hood. The  book  was  announced  for 
his  father's  birthday,  May  10,  1849,  and 


its  appearance  was  eagerly  expected  by 
at  least  one  person.  Charlotte  Bronte 
had  lately  been  reading  11  Modem 
Painters,"  and  now  wrote  to  her  pub- 
lishers, congratulating  them  on  the 
approaching  publication  of  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's new  work.  44  If  4  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  '  resemble  their 
predecessor,  4  Modern  Painters,'  they 
will  be  no  lamps  at  all,  but  a  new 
constellation  —  seven  bright  stars,  for 
whose  rising  the  readiug  world  ought 
to  be  anxiously  agape  "  (i.  140).  Mr. 
Ruskin'8  own  opiuion,  thirty  years 
later,  was  that  the  book  had  become 
the  most  useless  he  had  ever  written  ; 
the  buildings  he  had  described  in  its 
pages  with  so  much  delight  beiug  44  now 
either  knocked  down  or  scraped  and 
patched  up  into  smugness  and  smooth- 
ness more  tragic  than  uttermost  ruin" 
(i.  141).  But  the  44  Seven  Lamps  "  is 
still  reud  and  valued  by  many,  aud  has 
lately  gone  through  four  new  editions. 

His  next  book  was  to  be 44  The  Stones 
of  Venice."  Ever  siucc  his  visit  to 
Italy  in  1845,  a  book  about  Venice  had 
beeu  planned,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  the  winter  of  1840-50  was  spent  at 
Venice,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  St.  Mark'a 
and  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  first  vol- 
ume appeared  by  the  end  of  1850.  and 
was  received  with  a  mingled  chorus 
of  groans  and  applause.  One  reviewer 
discovered  that  Ruskinism  was  vio- 
lently inimical  to  sundry  existing  inter- 
ests ;  another  complained  that  the  book 
was  uu readable,  and  the  author  posi- 
tively insane.  But  Charlotte  Bronte's 
hopes  were  not  disappointed,  and  she- 
wrote  full  of  delight  to  a  friend  :  — 

The  Stones  of  Venice  seem  nobly  laicf 
and  chiselled.  How  grandly  the  quarry  of 
vast  marbles  Is  disclosed  !  Mr.  RuskLm 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  few  genuine  writers,, 
as  distinguished  from  book-makers,  of  this 
age.  His  earnestness  even  amuses  me  in 
certain  passages  ;  for  I  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing to  think  how  utilitarians  will  fume  and 
fret  over  his  deep,  serious,  and  (as  they 
will  think)  fanatical  reverence  for  Art  (i. 
152). 

At  the  same  moment  Carlyle  was  writ- 
ing to  Ruskin,  in  a  note,  thanking  him 
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for  a  gift  of  books  which  he  had  sent 
him  :  — 

I  was  already  deep  in  the  44  Stones,"  and 
clearly  propose  to  hold  on  there.  A  strange, 
unexpected,  and,  I  believe,  most  true  and 
excellent  Sermon  in  Stones,  as  well  as  the 
best  piece  of  School-mastering  in  Architec- 
tonics, from  which  I  hope  to  learn  in  a 
great  many  ways.  The  spirit  and  purport 
of  these  Critical  Studies  of  yours  are  a  sin- 
gular sign  of  the  times  to  me,  and  a  very 
gratifying  one.  Right  good  speed  to  you, 
and  victorious  arrival  on  the  farther  shore  ! 
It  is  a  quite  new  44  renaissance/'  I  believe, 


one  on  Pre-Raphaelitism,  which  he 
published  in  August,  1851.  This  was  a 
spirited  defence  of  the  baud  of  young 
painters  calling  themselves  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Brothers,  whose  pictures  had 
startled  the  British  public  in  the  Acad- 
emy Exhibition  that  year.  These  ar- 
dent and  gifted  young  men  were  not 
originally  pupils  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  nor 
was  their  movement  in  the  first  place 
his  creation.  At  first  the  ugliness  of 
the  faces  in  Holman  Hunt  and  Millais's 
pictures  repelled  him,  and  he  disliked 
what  seemed  to  him  the  popisli  nature 


we  are  getting  into  just  now  :  either  towards  -  of  ^  8ul)ject8.    „ut  8o0U  hc 
new,  wi der  manhood   high  again  as  the  ;  8criOU8Ues8  of  their  aims,  and 

eternal  stars,  or  else  into  final  death,  and    .      ......  -  ..   .    '  I  . 

the  mask  of  Gehenna  forevermore  !    A  the  faithfulness  of  their  attempt*  to 


dreadful  process,  but  a  needful  and  inev- 


follow  nature  :  and  when  the  Timta 


liable  one.  Nor  do  I  doubt  at  all  which  i  critic  denounced  their  works,  and  they 
way  the  issue  will  be,  though  which  of  the  fell  under  the  ban  of  public  condemna- 
extant  nations  are  to  get  included  in  it,  and  lion,  lie  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fel- 


which  to  be  trampled  out  and  abolished  in 
the  process,  may  be  very  doubtful.  God  is 
great,  and  sure  enough,  the  changes  in  the 
*'  Construction  of  Sheepfolds,"  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  will  require  to  be  very  consid- 
erable (i.  151). 

Cnrlyle  here  alludes  to  a  pamphlet 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  had  lately  published 
on  the  text,  41  There  shall  be  one  fold 
and  one  Shepherd,"  urging  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  to  drop  their  dif- 
ferences and  unite  in  a  world-wide  fed- 
eration, a  New  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Church  of  England  for  its  nucleus.  If 
people  could  be  brought  to  go  straight 
to  the  New  Testament  for  its  simple 
teaching,  hc  thought  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  common  ground, 
and  once  sincere  faith  in  Christ  and 
simplicity  of  life  were  restored,  these 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  revival  of 
the  right  spirit  in  art.  His  aspi rations 
did  not  meet  with  much  response  at 
the  time.  The  art-critic  was  held  to  be 
wandering  out  of  his  province,  and, 
excepting  Cnrlyle,  few  were  disposed 
to  treat  him  seriously.  But  for  Ruskin 
himself,  as  Mr.  Collingwood  justly  re- 
marks, the  publication  of  this  pamphlet 
was  a  memorable  date  ;  for  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  train  of  thought,  which 
was  destined  to  lead  him  far  in  a  new 
direction. 

His  next  pamphlet  was  the  famous 


lowship,  and  stood  up  boldly  as  their 
champion.  Since  the  days  of  Albert 
Diircr,  he  said,  there  had  been  noth- 
ing in  art  so  earnest  nnd  so  complete  as 
ilolman  Hunt's  44  Light  of  the  World  " 
or  Millais's  44  Carpenter's  Shop."  He 
became  personally  acquainted  with  the 
artists,  and  was  soon  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  true  leader  of  the  movement, 
Dante  Rossctti.  A  drawing  of  Ros- 
setti's,  which  was  sent  him  by  a  friend 
in  1854,  struck  him  so  much,  that  he 
sought  out  the  young  artist,  and  agreed 
to  take  any  drawings  that  he  brought 
him,  nt  their  market  price,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain sum  every  year.  Nor  did  his  gen- 
erous patronage  end  here.  He  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  rare  beauty  of 
Rossetti's  early  poems,  and  when  his 
friend  Thackeray  declined  to  print 
them  in  the  Cornhill,  he  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  cost  of  their  publica- 
tion. 

The  Working  Men's  College,  just 
started  by  Frederick  Denisou  Maurice 
in  1854,  received  the  warm  support  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  aud  Rossetti,  who  was  en- 
listed by  him  in  the  cause,  helped  him 
to  give  evening  drawing-classes  at 
Great  Ormond  Street.  At  the  opening 
lecture,  which  was  held  in  Long  Acre 
on  October  30,  1854,  the  chapter  "  On 
the  Nature  of  Gothic,"  from  the  second 
volume  of  44  The  Stones  of  Venice," 
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wns  distributed  to  nil  present,  and  bc- 
t;uuc,  as  it  were,  tin;  manifesto  of  the 
new  movement.  Mr.  Ruskin's  indus- 
try during  these  years  was  greater  than 
ever.  After  another  visit  to  Venice  in 
1S.V2,  he  left  Park  Street,  to  settle  next 
door  to  his  old  home  on  Heme  Hill, 
and  there  wrote  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of 
*'  The  Stones  of  Venice."  During  the 
following  winter,  he  delivered  his  lec- 
tures on  architecture  and  painting 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Ed- 
inburgh, reviewing  the  life  and  aims  of 
Turner,  and  holding  up  sincerity  in 
imagination,  as  the  guiding  principle  of 
Christian  art,  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters.  In  the 
.summer  of  1854  he  went  to  Switzerland, 
to  write  a  book  on  the  history  of  its 
chief  towns,  which  was  to  be  illustrated 
by  drawings  from  his  pen.  Hut  at  his 
father's  earnest  desire,  he  gave  up  this 
plan,  and  set  to  work  on  vol.  iii.  of 
44  Modern  Painters."  His  progress  was 
interrupted  by  the  melancholy  events 
of  that  autumn.  His  marriage  had  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  his  parents, 
and  none  of  his  friends  were  surprised 
when  the  ill-assorted  union  was  finally 
severed  by  his  wife's  act.  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself,  44  with  an  old-fashioned  deli- 
cacy and  chivalry  which  revolted  alike 
fmm  explanation  and  from  recrimina- 
tion, set  up  no  defence,  brought  no 
counter-charges,  and  preferred  to  let 
gossip  do  its  worst"  (i.  181).  Natu- 
rally, many  false  reports  were  spread 
abroad,  but  Mr.  Ruskin's  friends  stood 
by  him  loyally,  and  held  his  conduct  to 
be  free  from  blame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  intro- 
duced to  him  early  in  18TW5  by  Miss 
Mitford,  and  Mrs.  Browning  thus  de- 
scribes their  impressions  of  this  new 
acquaintance,  whose  friendship  they 
both  valued  so  highly  in  after  life  :  — 

We  went  to  Denmark  Hill  yesterday  to 
have  luncheon  with  Mr.  Ruskin  and  his 
parents,  and  see  the  Turners,  which,  by  the 
way.  are  divine.  I  like  Mr.  Ruskin  very 
much,  and  so  does  Robert  :  very  gentle,  yet 
earnest  —  refined  and  truthful.  We  count 
him  one  among  the  valuable  acquaintances 
this  year  in  England  (i.  182). 

Later  in  the  year,  we  find  Mr.  Rus- 


kin writing  to  ask  Browning  for  some 
explanation  of  those  "  seemingly  care- 
less and  too  rugged  lines  of  his,"  which 
are  none  the  less  absolutely  44  unerring 
in  every  sentence  lie  writes  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  aud  every  principle  con- 
nected with  the  mediaeval  temper  in 
matters  of  art."  The  poet  replies  in  a 
long  aud  characteristic  letter,  thanking 
his  critic  cordially  for  his  44  unpleasant 
things,"  as  much  as  his  over-liberal 
praise,  ami  defending  himself  from  the 
often-repeated  charges  of  obscurity  and 
roughness.  We  can  only  quote  a  few 
lines  :  — 

For  the  deepnesses  you  think  you  discern 
—  may  they  be  more  tliau  mere  blacknesses  ! 
For  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  what  may 
come  of  subsequent  readings  — all  success 
to  them  !  For  your  bewilderment  more 
especially  noted — how  shall  I  help  that? 
We  don't  read  poetry  the  same  way,  by  the 
same  law  ;  it  is  too  clear.  I  cannot  begin 
writing  poetry  till  my  imaginary  reader  lias 
conceded  licenses  to  me  which  you  demur  at 
altogether.  I  know  that  I  don't  make  out 
my  conception  by  my  language  ;  all  poetry 
being  a  putting  the  infinite  within  the 
finite.  You  would  have  me  paint  it  all 
plain  out,  which  can't  be.  ...  Do  you 
think  poetry  was  ever  generally  understood 
— or  can  be  ?  Is  the  business  of  it  to  tell 
people  what  they  know  already,  as  they 
know  it,  and  so  precisely  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  cry  out — Here  you  should  supply 
thin,  —  that  you  evidently  pass  over,  and 
I'll  help  you  from  my  own  stock  ?  It  is  all 
teaching,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  people 
hate  to  be  taught.  They  say  otherwise  — 
make  foolish  fables  about  Orpheus  enchant- 
ing stocks  and  stones,  poets  standing  up 
and  being  worshipped, — all  nonsense  and 
impossible  dreaming.  A  poet's  affair  is 
with  (iod,  to  whom  he  is  accountable,  and 
of  whom  is  his  reward  ;  look  elsewhere, 
and  you  find  misery  enough.  Do  you  be- 
lieve people  understand  Hamlet  ?  .  .  .  But 
I  write  in  the  blind-dark  and  bitter-cold, 
and  past  post-time,  as  I  fear.  Take  my 
truest  thanks,  and  understand  at  least  this 
rough  writing,  and,  at  all  events,  the  real 
affection  with  which  I  venture  to  regard 
you.  And  44 1  "  means  my  wife  as  well  as 
yours  ever  faithfully,  Robert  Browning  (i. 
202). 

Ill  18;V>  Mr.  Ruskin  published  his 
first  pamphlet  of  44  Notes  on  the  Royal 
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Academy  and  other  Exhibitions," 
which  was  so  widely  read  aud  largely 
sold,  that  he  repeated  the  plan  five 
years  in  succession.  Ho  was  now  rec- 
ognized as  the  leading  authority  in  art, 
aud  the  public  was  anxious  to  hear  his 
opiuiou,  not  only  on  the  works  of  the 
Pre-Raphaclitcs,  but  ou  all  questions  of 
taste.  lu  1857  he  lectured  at  Man- 
chester ou  44  The  Political  Economy  of 
Art,"  insisting  on  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  promote  art  education  in  different 
forms,  aud  urgiug  the  revival  of  the 
mediaeval  guilds  of  craftsmeu.  That 
autumn  he  was  recalled  from  Scot- 
laud,  whither  he  had  accompanied  his 
mother  on  a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  her 
youth,  to  arrauge  the  Turner  drawings 
in  the  National  Gallery.  The  next  six 
months  were  spent  in  a  laborious  eu- 
deavor  to  sort  the  masses  of  11  precious 
rubbish,"  which  had  been  removed 
from  Turner's  house  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  to  Trafalgar  Square.  From  this 
chaos  he  extricated  four  hundred  of 
the  painter's  loveliest  studies  in  pencil 
and  water-color,  aud  after  having,  with 
infinite  pains,  cleaned,  mounted,  dated, 
aud  described  them,  he  placed  them  in 
sliding  frames  aud  cabinets  of  his  own 
invention.  This  collection — in  the 
writer's  words,  "a  wouderful  monu- 
ment of  one  great  man's  genius  and  of 
another's  patience" — still  remains  iu 
the  cellars  of  Trafalgar  Square,  where 
the  Turner  drawings  can  be  seen  by 
all  who  care  to  study  them.  Many 
years  afterwards,  in  1881,  Mr.  Ruskin 
published  a  44  Catalogue  of  the  Turner 
Drawings  and  Sketches  at  present  ex- 
hibited iu  the  National  Gallery,"  and 
so  completed  a  task  for  which  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Dur- 
ing 1868,  he  lectured  iu  different  towns, 
on  subjects  connected  with  his  Man- 
chester addresses,  and  the  relation  of 
art  to  manufacture.  He  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  the  New  Oxford  Museum,  then 
building,  and  lectured,  by  Dr.  Aclaud's 
Invitation,  to  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed there.  In  October  he  delivered 
an  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Cambridge  School  of  Art.  At 
Manchester  he  spoke  a<:ain,  in  Febru- 
ary, 18,50,  on  the  -  Unity  of  Art,"  and 


told  his  hearers  boldly  that,  in  order  to 
be  a  good  natural  painter,  there  must 
at  least  be  strong  elements  of  good  iu 
the  mind,  however  warped  the  good 
may  be  by  evil  qualities.  That  sum- 
mer he  went  to  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, on  his  last  tour  abroad  with  his 
parents.  His  father  was  now  seventy- 
four,  and  it  was  to  gratify  his  often- 
expressed  anxiety  that  he  might  live  to 
see  44 Modern  Painters"  finished,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  now  set  to  work  aud  wrote 
the  fifth  aud  concluding  volume.  It 
was  his  original  intention  iu  this  last 
part  of  his  great  book  to  treat  of  vege- 
tation, clouds,  aud  water,  as  well  as  of 
the  laws  of  composition  ;  but  he  soon 
found  the  scheme  beyoud  the  limits  of 
a  single  volume,  and,  giving  up  the 
chapter  ou  water,  he  carried  out  the 
rest  of  his  task,  as  Mr.  Collingwood 
says,  somewhat  sketchily  and  half- 
heartedly, 44  as  au  artist  would  com- 
plete a  work  when  the  patron  who 
commissioned  it  had  died"  (i.  221). 
He  had  begun  the  book  in  defence  of 
Turner's  genius,  but  now  Turner  had 
long  been  dead  and  his  fame  was 
thoroughly  vindicated.  The  claims  of 
Early  Christian  art  were  fully  recog- 
nized ;  the  Pre-Raphaelites  no  longer 
needed  his  help.  Of  Tintoretto  he  had 
already  spoken.  Titian  aud  Veronese 
now  became  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course. In  1860  the  book  appeared, 
and  44  Modern  Painters "  was  flually 
completed. 

The  date  marks  an  epoch  in  Mr. 
Ruskiu's  life.  At  forty  years  of  age 
he  had  finished  the  work  ou  which  his 
reputation  as  au  art  critic  mainly  rests. 
Henceforth  art  alone  was  seldom  to  bo 
his  theme.  It  became  the  text  for 
wider  teachings  on  larger  questions, 
and  he  tried  to  lead  others  as  he  had 
been  lead  himself  by  thoughts  about 
art  to  the  serious  consideration  of  great 
social  and  ethical  problems.  What  he 
calls  44  the  terrific  call  of  human  crime 
for  resistance,  aud  of  human  misery 
for  help,"  seemed  just  then  to  have 
takeu  absolute  hold  of  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  feelings.  He 
lived  much  in  Switzerland,  among  the 
mountains  at  Geneva  and  at  Chamou- 
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nix,  with  occasionally  one  or  two 
American  friends,  such  as  Professor 
Norton  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  for 
companions.  Here  he  wrote  his  four 
essays  on  political  economy,  afterwards 
reprinted  in  "Unto  this  Last."  But 
when  three  of  them  had  appeared  in 
the  Comhill  Thackeray  wrote  to  say 
they  were  so  universally  disliked  and 
condemned,  that  he  feared  he  could 
only  print  one  more.  Beaten  back  in 
this  direction,  Mr.  Ruskiu  next  wrote  a 
second  series  on  the  same  subject  in 
Fraser's  Magazine,  reprinted  in  1872  as 
*4  Munera  Pulveris."  These,  however, 
met  with  the  same  fate.  The  news- 
papers scoffed  and  jeered  at  them. 
**  Only  a  genius  like  Mr.  Ruskin," 
wrote  one,  41  could  have  produced  such 
hopeless  rubbish,"  and  before  long  the 
publisher  interfered  and  put  an  end  to 
the  series.  What  was  worse  in  the 
author's  eyes,  these  heretical  theories 
incurred  the  serious  disapproval  of  his 
old  father,  then  rapidly  drawing  near 
his  end.  In  these  days  of  free  specu- 
lation, in  all  departments  of  thought, 
we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  at 
the  outcry  which  these  papers  excited. 
But  Mr.  Ruskin  was  one  of  the  first 
boldly  to  attack  the  orthodox  political 
economy  of  the  day,  and  to  say  that 
many  of  its  so-called  laws  clashed  with 
plain  morality.  As  Mr.  Collingwood 
points  out,  there  was  nothing  directly 
revolutionary  in  either  of  these  books. 
The  author  upheld  free  trade  and  de- 
clined to  accept  Socialism  ;  but  he  ob- 
jected to  the  price  of  labor  being  fixed 
by  competition,  and  thought  that  wages 
should  be  fixed  by  a  common  tariff,  and 
he  wished  to  see  the  ignorant  taught, 
the  men  out  of  work  employed,  and  the 
aged  poor  pensioned  by  the  State,  while 
the  incurably  lazy  and  vicious  were  to 
be  placed  in  government  workshops, 
treated,  in  fact,  much  as  "the  sub- 
merged tenth"  in  Gcueral  Booth's 
home-colonies. 

On  March  3,  1864,  old  Mr.  Ruskin 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Addington 
Churchyard,  near  Croydon,  where  his 
son  placed  the  following  inscription  on 
his  tomb  :  "  He  was  an  entirely  honest 
merchant,  and  his  memory  is  to  all  who 


keep  it  dear  and  helpful.  His  son, 
whom  he  loved  to  the  uttermost,  and 
taught  to  speak  truth,  says  this  of  him  " 
(ii.  37).  Mr.  Ruskin  spent  all  that  year 
with  his  widowed  mother,  and  brought 
a  young  Scotch  cousin,  Miss  Joanna 
Agnew,  to  be  her  companion.  This 
young  lady  remained  at  Denmark  Hill 
until,  seven  years  later,  she  married 
Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  the  son  of  the 
Ruskins'  old  friend,  Joseph  Severn, 
and  settled  in  the  old  family  home  at 
Heme  Hill.  M  Nor  virtually,"  writes 
Mr.  Ruskiu  in  the  chapter  which  he 
has  devoted  to  "  Joanna's  Care,"  44  have 
she  and  I  ever  parted  since  "  (ii.  39). 
The  influence  of  this  bright  young 
presence  in  the  old  home,  revived  his 
drooping  spirits,  and  the  company  of 
44  the  dear  old  lady  and  ditto  young,"  to 
whom  Carlyle  often  sends  his  love, 
gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  his  ideas  on 
women's  education  and  work  in  life. 
These  thoughts  found  expression  in  his 
next  Manchester  lectures,  which,  pub- 
lished in  1865,  under  the  title  of  "  Ses- 
ame and  Lilies,"  became  his  most 
popular  work,  and  has  since  then  run 
through  fourteen  editions.  Having  de- 
livered his  protest  in  economics,  he 
now  held  up  his  ideal  of  moral  culture, 
and  preached  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  to  the  rising  generation.  In 
his  chapter  on  44  Kings'  Treasuries  "  he 
set  forth  the  advantages  arising  from 
an  intelligent  use  of  books,  the  broader 
views  of  life  and  higher  tone  of  mind 
acquired  by  the  scholar,  who,  though 
he  may  be  poor  and  unfashionable, 
enjoys  what  is  really  the  best  society, 
and  holds  converse  with  the  great 
minds  of  all  ages.  In  the  lecture  on 
44  Queens'  Gardens  "  he  discussed  the 
education  of  women,  how  it  is  theirs  to 
set  the  standards  of  taste  and  limits  of 
ambition,  to  guide  the  steps  of  the 
seekers,  and  to  award  the  crown.  Edu- 
cational theories  and  experiments  occu- 
pied the  chief  place  in  Mr.  Ruskin's 
time  and  thoughts,  during  the  next  few 
years.  Lectures  and  papers  on  these 
topics  teemed  from  his  pen  under  such 
titles  as  "  The  Cestus  of  Aglaia,"  44  The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olives,"  44  The  Ethics 
of  the  Dust,"  which  last  Carlyle  hailed 
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as  44  a  most   shining  performance"! 
*'  Not  for  a  long  while,"  the  old  man  j 
writes  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  44  have  I  reail 
anything  tenth  part  so  radiant  with  tal- 
ent, ingenuity,  lambent  tire,  sheet  and  | 
other  lightnings  of  all  commendable 
kinds"  (ii.  51). 

The  friendship  of  the  sage  of  Chelsea 
woo  at  this  period  an  important  influ- 
ence iu  Mr.  Kuskiu's  life.  They  spent  I 
mauy  evenings  together,  and  Carlylo's  J 
letters  to  Mr.  Ruskin  when  he  was 
abroad  show  how  much  he  missed  his 
friend's  visits  and  conversation,  while 
we  learn  from  the  Emerson  correspond- 
ence with  how  much  sympathy  he  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Kuskiu  iu  his  new  crusade. 

There  is  nothing  going  on  among  us  [he 
writes]  as  notable  to  me,  as  those  tierce 
lightning-bolts  Ruskin  is  copiously  and 
desperately  pouring  into  the  black  world  of  ] 
anarchy  all  around  him.  Xo  other  man  in 
England  that  I  meet  has  iu  him  the  divine 
rage  against  iniquity,  falsity,  and  baseness 
that  Ruskin  has,  and  that  every  man  ought 
to  have. 

On  the  day  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  then  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing abroad,  called  in  Cheyne  Walk 
with  his  usual  offering  of  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  was  told  j 
the  sad  news.  lie  set  out  with  his 
friends,  without  telling  them  a  word, 
and  when  they  read  the  uews  at  Paris, 
said  that  he  had  known  it,  but  would 
not  spoil  their  pleasure  by  telling  them. 
A  month  later  Carlyle  wrote  iu  answer 
to  his  condolences  :  — 

Dear  Ruskin,  —  Your  kind  words  from 
Dijon  were  welcome  to  me.  Thanks.  I 
did  not  doubt  your  sympathy  in  what  has 
come  ;  but  it  is  better  that  I  see  it  laid  be- 
fore me.  You  are  yourself  very  unhappy, 
as  I  too  well  discern  ;  heavy-laden,  ob- 
structed, and  dispirited,  but  you  have  a 
great  work  still  ahead  ;  and  will  gradually 
have  to  gird  yourself  up  against  the  heat  of 
the  day,  which  is  coming  on  for  you — as 
the  night  too  is  coming.  Think  valiantly 
of  these  things. 

After  giving  way  to  his  grief — 44  my 
life  all  laid  iu  ruins,  and  the  one  light 
of  it  as  if  gone  out"  — he  continues  :  — 

Come  and  see  me  when  you  get  home  ; 
come  oftener  to  see  me,  and  speak  more 
frankly  to  me  (for  I  am  very  true  to  your 


highest  interests  and  you)  while  I  still  re- 
main here.  You  can  do  nothing  for  me  in 
Italy,  except  come  home  improved  in  health 
and  spirits  (ii.  (J2). 

Mr.  Kuskiu's  next  work  of  impor- 
tance was  the  series  of  44  Letters  ou  a 
Commonwealth,"  published  in  1867  as 
•  Time  and  Tide  by  Wearc  and  Tyue," 
which  deserves  atteniiou  as  the  most 
complete  statement  of  his  social  scheme. 
To  adapt  the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
together  with  something  of  their  feudal 
system,  their  Church  aud  chivalry,  U> 
the  needs  of  the  present  day,  seems  to 
have  beeu  Mr.  Kuskiu's  central  idea. 
Some  of  his  suggestions,  however,  such 
as  the  proposal  to  limit  incomes  to  a. 
iixed  maximum  and  to  forbid  young 
people  to  marry  until  they  had  at- 
tained a  certain  standard  of  physical 
aud  moral  excellence,  could  hardly  be 
considered  practical.  The  letters  to 
the  workers  of  England,  begun  in  1871 
and  continued  at  intervals  until  1884.. 
under  the  title  44  Fors  Clavigera — the 
Key-bearing  Fate  "  or  44  Force  "  —  were 
a  sequel  to  "Time  and  Tide."  Here, 
many  of  his  ideas  ou  these  subjects 
were  put  down,  with  a  strange  mingling 
of  jest  aud  caruest.  The  siucerity  of 
the  writer  was  undoubted,  his  wit  aud 
vivacity  never  failed  him,  but  here  aud 
there  he  hurt  his  readers  by  what 
seemed  to  them  the  tone  of  levity  in 
which  he  spoke  of  their  cherished  be- 
liefs ;  an  act  which  would  certainly  not 
have  beeu  intentional  on  the  part  of 
one  who,  iu  those  same  pages,  had 
insisted  on  the  duty  of  training  children 
in  reverence  and  admiratiou  44  for  all 
that  is  gracious  among  the  living,  great 
among  the  dead,  and  marvellous  in  the 
powers  that  cannot  ever  die." 

At  least  no  one  can  say  that  Mr.  Ku>- 
kin  has  not  practised  what  he  preached. 
Many  are  the  industrial  experiments 
which  he  has  tried,  with  more  or  less 
success.  He  advanced  700i.  to  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  when  she  uobly  endeav- 
ored to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 
Londou  poor.  He  started  a  tea-shop 
in  Maryleboue  on  his  principles  of  fair 
trade,  and  kept  sweepers  at  work  for 
eight  hours  daily  ou  a  crossing  between 
the  British  Museum  aud  St.  Giles  to- 
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show  44  a  bit  of  our  London  streets  kept 
as  clean  as  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  the 
line"  (ii.  131).  The  linger  scheme  of 
St.  George's  Guild  grew  out  of  4*  Fon»," 
and  has  at  least  produced  one  admirable 
result  iu  the  Sheffield  Museum,  which 
Mr.  Ruskiu  himself  has  endowed  with 
so  many  precious  treasures  of  art.  And 
amongst  the  most  successful  industrial 
schemes  which  owe  their  origin  to  Mr. 
Buskin's  followers  we  niust  not  forget 
the  revival  of  spinning  in  Laugdale  by 
Mr.  Albert  Fleming,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Ruskiu  liueu,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Keswick.  His  own 
splendid  gifts  to  Oxford,  his  institution 
of  the  May  Queen  festival  at  White- 
lauds  College,  and  at  the  High  School 
at  Cork,  are  still  fresh  iu  the  memories 
of  our  readers.  Countless  other  in- 
stances of  public  and  private  munifi- 
cence might  be  named.  So  lavish, 
indeed,  has  been  his  generosity  that 
the  whole  of  the  fortune  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  parents,  some  200,- 
000/.,  is  gone,  and  the  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  his  books,  amounting:, 
we  are  told,  to  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  is  now  his  solo  means  of 
livelihood.  His  mother  lived  to  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  kept  her  powers  of 
mind  to  the  last,  and  when  she  died  on 
December  5,  1871,  her  son  was  left 
with  4i  a  surprising  sense  of  loneliness." 
He  buried  her  in  his  father's  grave, 
and  wrote  upon  it,  u  Here,  beside  my 
father's  body,  I  have  laid  my  mother's  ; 
nor  was  dearer  earth  ever  returned 
to  earth,  nor  purer  life  recorded  in 
heaven"  (ii.  115). 

Time  had  already  changed  or  modi- 
tied  many  of  the  convictions  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  youth.  Once  he  had  been 
knowu  as  the  enemy  of  the  Greeks. 
Now  his  44  Queen  of  the  Air,"  or  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud 
and  Storm,"  showed  his  deep  interest 
in  classical  mythology,  while  animal 
myths  and  plaut  myths  afterwards  be- 
came the  subject  of  chapters  in  41  Deu- 
calion »  and  44  Proserpina  "  (1873-1880). 
In  1869  he  went  back  to  Venice  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  discovered  Car- 
paccio. 


He  fell  in  love  with  St.  Ursula  as,  twenty- 
four  years  earlier,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  statue  of  Ilaria  at  Lueea  ;  and  she  be- 
came, as  time  after  time  he  revisited  Venice 
for  her  sake,  a  personality,  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence, a  living  Ideal,  exactly  as  the  '*  Queen 
of  the  Air"  might  have  been  to  the  sincere 
Athenian  in  the  pagan  age  of  faith.  The 
story  of  her  life  and  death  became  an  ex- 
ample, the  conception  of  her  character,  as 
read  in  Carpaccio's  picture,  became  a  stand- 
ard for  his  own  life  and  action  in  many  a 
time  of  distress  and  discouragement.  The 
thought  of  44  What  would  St.  Ursula  say  ? 
led  him  — not  always,  but  far  more  often 
than  his  correspondents  knew  —  to  burn  the 
letter  of  sharp  retort  upon  stupidity  and 
impertinence,  and  to  force  the  wearied  brain 
and  overstrung  nerves  into  patience  and  a 
kindly  answer.  And  later  on,  the  playful 
credence  which  he  accorded  to  the  myth 
has  deepened  into  a  renewed  sense  of  the 
possibility  of  spiritual  realities  when  he 
learnt  to  look,  with  those  mediaeval  believ- 
ers, once  more  as  a  little  child  upon  the 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  life  (ii.  V2). 

It  was  Mr.  Burne-.Tones,  whose  own 
art  he  has  so  often  praised,  who  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  old  Vene- 
tian master,  and  with  his  habitual  can- 
dor Mr.  Buskin  wrote  to  him  from 
Venice  that  spring  :  — 

My  dearest  Ned,  —  There's  nothing  here 
like  Carpaccio !     There's  a  little  bit  of 
humble-pie  for  you  !    Well,  the  fact  was  I 
had  never  once  looked  at  him,  having 
classed  him  in  glance  and  thought  with 
Gentile  Bellini  and  other  men  of  the  more 
or  less  incipient  and  hard  schools,  and 
Tintoret  went  better  with  clouds  and  hills. 
But  this  Carpaccio  is  a  new  world  to  me, 
.  .  .  I've  only  seen  the  Academy  once  yet, 
and  am  going  this  morning  (cloudless  light  !)> 
to  your  St.  George  of  the  Schiavonl,  but  I 
must  send  this  word  first  to  catch  post. 
From  your  loving,  J.  K. 

I  don't  give  up  my  Tintoret,  but  his  dis- 
solution of  expression  into  drapery  and 
shadow  is  too  licentious  for  me  now. 

Iu  August,  1809,  he  was  elected  Slade 
professor  of  fine  art  at  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered with  all  his  old  ardor  on  this  new 
sphere  of  work  and  usefulness.  No 
part  of  Mr.  Collingwood's  volumes  is 
more  interesting  than  the  chaptera 
which  relate  to  Mr.  Buskin's  Oxford 
teaching.    As  one  of  the  undergrad- 
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uates  who  beard  those  famous  lectures, 
who  followed  his  roaster,  when,  armed 
with  pick  and  shovel,  he  himself  led 
the  way  to  mend  the  Hincksey  road,  he 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  generous 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  youth  of 
Oxford  was  fired.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  could 
not  make  the  men  draw  he  would  at 
least  make  them  dig.  Not  a  few  of 
those  who  went  with  him  to  the  Hinck- 
sey diggings  have,  we  rejoice  to  think, 
lived  to  do  good  work,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  company  of  St.  George  or 
have  labored  in  other  directions.  "  No 
true  disciple  of  mine  will  ever  be  a 
Hu8kinian,  he  will  follow,  not  me,  but 
the  instincts  of  his  own  soul  and  the 
guidance  of  its  Creator"  (St.  Mark's 
Rest).  Mr.  Collingwood  also  insists 
with  great  truth  and  force  on  the  value 
of  the  five  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Mr.  Ruskin,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  professorship.  These 
courses,  published  separately  as  "  Lec- 
tures on  Art,"  "Aratra  Pentilici," 
"The  Eagle's  Nest,"  44  Ariadne  Flo- 
rentina,"  and  *'Val  d'Arno"  contain 
his  mature  views  and  theories  of  art, 
and  are  full  of  valuable  and  suggestive 
thought.  In  their  published  form,  they 
have  attracted  less  attention  than 
"  Modern  Painters,"  but  one,  at  least, 
of  Ruskin's  old  admirers  welcomed 
them  warmly. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  so  pleasant  and 
instructive  a  gift  [wrote  Carlyle  on  receiv- 
ing the  volume  of  "Val  d'Arno"].  The 
work  is  full  of  beautiful  and  delicate  per- 
ceptions, new  ideas,  both  new  and  true, 
which  throw  a  brilliant  illumination  over 
that  important  piece  of  history,  and  awake 
fresh  curiosities  and  speculations  on  that 
and  on  other  much  wider  subjects.  It  is 
all  written  with  the  old  nobleness  and  fire, 
in  which  no  other  living  voice  to  my  knowl- 
edge equals  yours.  Perge,  perge — and  as 
the  Irish  say,  " more  power  to  your  elbow" 
(ii.  143). 

The  course  on  birds,  published  in  the 
charming  volume  of  "  Love's  Meinie," 
was  delivered  at  Oxford  in  Lent  term, 
1873,  and  repeated  at  Eton  during  the 
same  year.  The  twelve  lectures  on  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  belong  to  November,  j 
1875.    During  the  interval  Mr.  Ruskin  I 


had  been  back  to  Florence  and  Rome, 
studying  Botticelli  with  fresh  interest, 
and  copying  the  Zipporah  of  the  Sis- 
tine  frescoes.  He  also  visited  Assisi 
in  June,  1874,  and  fell  dangerously  ill 
there.  During  his  illness,  he  dreamt 
that  the  monks  had  made  him  a  brother 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
in  the  next  chapter  of  M  Fors,"  he 
owned  how  strongly  he  had  been 
tempted  to  imitate  the  example  of  St. 
Francis,  and  become  a  devout  follower 
of  holy  poverty.  But  he  remembered 
his  duties  to  his  Oxford  pupils,  and 
came  back  to  lecture  to  them  on  the 
Florentine  school,  and  to  talk  to  the 
Eton  boys  about  Botticelli.  11  Morn- 
ings in  Florence "  was  the  result  of 
this  journey  as,  a  few  years  later,  the 
"  Guide  to  the  Pictures  in  the  Academy 
at  Venice  "  and  u  St,  Mark's  Rest  » 
were  the  fruit  of  another  visit  to  Ven- 
ice. But  repeated  attacks  of  illness 
interrupted  his  Oxford  work,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  third  term  of  three  years, 
Mr.  Ruskin  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  the 
Slade  professorship.  A  few  months 
before  he  had  written  his  last  "  Fors  " 
and  struggled  to  prepare  a  catalogue 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  Turner  draw- 
ings at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Bond 
Street.  The  pathetic  words  with  which 
he  concluded  his  description  of  Turn- 
er's youthful  picture  of  the  Conistou 
Fells,  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds  :  — 

Morning  breaks,  as  I  write,  along  these 
Conlston  Fells,  and  the  level  mists,  motion- 
less and  grey  beneath  the  rose  of  the 
moorlands,  veil  the  lower  woods,  and  the 
sleeping  village,  and  the  long  lawns  by  the 
lake  shore.  Oh  !  that  some  one  had  but 
told  me,  in  my  youth,  when  all  my  heart 
seemed  to  be  set  on  these  colors  and  clouds, 
that  appear  for  a  little  while  and  then 
vanish  away,  how  little  my  love  of  them 
would  serve  me,  when  the  silence  of  lawn 
and  wood  in  the  dews  of  morning  should  be 
completed,  and  all  my  thoughts  should  be 
of  those  whom,  by  neither,  I  was  to  meet 
more  (1L  180). 

A  week  later  the  exhibition  opened, 
and  Mr.  Ruskin  was  struck  down  by  a 
sudden  and  dangerous  attack  of  inflam- 
I  mation  of  the  brain.    He  remained  in 
I  a  critical  state  during  some  weeks,  and 
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Lis  recovery  was  bailed  with  a  burst  of 
widespread  sympathy,  and  the  gift  of 
Turner's  drawing  of  the  "Spliigen," 
which  a  number  of  his  friends  bought 
for  the  sum  of  a  thousand  guineas, 
and  presented  to  him.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  retirement  at 
Brantwood,  the  house  on  Coniston 
Water,  which  he  had  bought  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Linton,  after  a  serious  illness  at 
Matlock  in  1871.  Mr.  Collingwood 
gives  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  his  life 
there,  with  its  refined  surroundiugs,  its 
manifold  interests  and  activities,  its 
mountain  walks  and  boating  expedi- 
tions. His  humbler  neighbors  soon 
learnt  by  experience  the  genuine  inter- 
est which  he  took  in  their  well-being  ; 
and  this  sense  of  mutual  regard  has 
more  than  once  found  expression  in 
the  words,  "  Eh  1  he's  a  grand  chap,  is 
Maisther  Rooskin  !  "  In  August,  1880, 
he  visited  his  old  haunts  in  France  and 
wrote  a  new  book,  "The  Bible  of 
Amiens,"  "  which  was  to  be  to  the 
*  Seven  Lamps'  what  'St.  Mark's 
Rest '  was  to  *  The  Stones  of  Venice  '  " 
(ii.  207).  On  his  return,  he  lectured  on 
the  same  subject  to  his  old  friends,  the 
Eton  boys.  One  noteworthy  thing 
about  this  new  work  was  its  distinctly 
religious  tone.  He  had  come  out  of 
the  phase  of  doubt  through  which  he 
had  passed,  and  henceforth  owned  "  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  spirit  as  the  groundwork  of 
civilization  and  the  guide  of  progress  " 
(ii.  207).  He  wrote  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  the  Furness 
Clerical  Society,  in  which  he  dwelt  on 
the  need  of  a  living  faith  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  childlike  obedieuce  to 
his  laws  ;  and  he  spoke  touchingly  to 
the  Coniston  children,  when  they  sang 
the  hymn  44  Jesu,  here  from  sin  de- 
liver," of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
need  we  all  have  of  a  Saviour,  to  de- 
liver us  from  our  sins.  In  1882  he  went 
abroad  again,  and  after  seeing  Mont 
Blanc  once  more,  crossed  the  Mont 
Ccuis  into  Italy.  At  Florence  he  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Alexander,  whose 
drawings  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Tuscan  peasauts  alike  delighted 
him,  aud  whose  "Story  of  Ida"  and 
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"  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany,"  he 
afterwards  edited.  In  1883  he  was 
once  more  elected  Slade  professor,  and 
delivered  two  admirable  courses  of 
lectures  on  "The  Art"  and  "The 
Pleasures  of  England."  But  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  modern  scientific  party 
distressed  his  sensitive  nature,  and 
when  the  vote  was  passed  to  establish 
a  physiological  laboratory  at  the  mu- 
seum, he  resigned  his  professorship 
and  left  Oxford  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul.  The  next  four  years  (1885-1889) 
were  devoted  to  "  Prseterita,"  which 
he  wrote  with  the  help  of  old  journals 
and  scattered  notes.  Two  volumes  had 
already  appeared  and  he  was  at  work 
on  a  third,  which  was  to  bring  this 
account  of  his  life  down  to  the  year 
1875,  when,  iu  the  summer  of  1889,  his 
brain-power  suddenly  failed,  and  the 
task  had  to  be  abandoned.  He  had 
previously  suffered  from  frequent  at- 
tacks of  the  same  illness,  and  it  was 
just  before  one  of  these  that  he  wrote 
the  famous  reply  to  an  appeal  for  a 
subscription  to  pay  off  a  debt  on  a 
chapel  at  Richmond.  The  language  is 
certainly  vehement,  but  "  through  the 
violence  of  the  wording,"  as  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood remarks,  we  see  "  a  perfectly 
consistent  and  reasonable  expression  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  views." 

Brantwood,  May  19/A,  1886. 
Sin,  —  I  am  scornfully  amused  at  your 
appeal  to  me,  of  all  people  in  the  world  the 
precisely  least  likely  to  give  you  a  farthing  ! 
My  first  word  to  all  men  and  boys  who  care 
to  hear  me  is  "  Don't  get  into  debt.  Starve 
and  go  to  heaven  — but  don't  borrow.  Try 
first  begging.  I  don't  mind,  If  it's  really 
needful,  stealing !  But  don't  buy  things 
you  can't  pay  for !  And  of  all  manner  of 
debtors,  pious  people  building  churches 
they  can't  pay  for,  are  the  most  detestable 
nonsense  to  me.  Can't  you  preach  and 
pray  behind  the  hedges  —  or  in  a  sand-pit 
—  or  a  coal-hole  first?  And  of  all  manner 
of  churches  thus  idiotically  built,  iron 
churches  are  the  damnablest  to  me.  And 
of  all  the  sects  of  believers  in  any  ruling 
spirit  —  Hindoos,  Turks,  Feather  Idolaters, 
and  Mumbo  Jumbo,  Log  and  Fire  worship- 
pers who  want  churches,  your  modern  En- 
glish Evangelical  sect  Is  the  most  absurd 
and  entirely  objectionable  and  unendurable 
to  me  !  All  which  they  might  very  easily 
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have  found  out  from  my  books  —  any  other 
sort  of  sect  would  —  before  bothering  me  to 
write  it  to  them.  Ever,  nevertheless,  and 
in  all  this  saying,  your  faithful  servant, 
John  Ruskin."  The  recipient  of  the  letter 
promptly  sold  it  for  ten  pounds  (ii.  241). 

During  the  last  two  years,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  Mr.  Ruskiu's  health  has 
steadily  improved.  Although  aged  and 
feeble,  he  is  himself  again,  in  all  but 
the  power  of  resuming  his  literary 
work.  He  leads  a  peaceful  life  at 
Brantwood,  where  he  takes  daily  walks 
along  the  lake,  is  able  to  enjoy  books 
and  music,  and  in  the  company  of  oue 
or  two  intimate  friends,  can  still  talk  as 
brightly  as  of  old. 

For  now  the  snow-cloud  has  drifted  away, 
and  there  is  light  in  the  west,  a  mellow 
light  of  evening-time,  such  as  Turner 
painted  In  his  pensive  Epilogue.  "Datur 
Hora  Quletl,"  there  Is  more  work  to  do,  but 
not  to-day.  The  plough  stands  In  the  fur- 
row, and  the  laborer  passes  peacefully  from 
his  toil,  homewards  (ii.  255). 


From  M&cmill&n's  Magazine. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OP  MR.  THOMAS  DOUGHTY. 

To  offer  a  uew  solution  of  a  histor- 
ical puzzle  which  wise  men  have  agreed 
to  leave  unsolved  is,  I  know,  a  fool- 
hardy thing.  A  man,  so  to  say,  must 
go  with  his  life  iu  his  hand,  and  let 
him  arm  himself  as  he  may  with  au- 
thorities, he  will  be  fortunate  if  he 
come  off  with  a  rag  of  decent  reputa- 
tion to  his  back.  And  especially  will 
this  be  so  if  his  proffered  solution  be 
dramatic  or  touched  with  romance. 
There,  iu  a  trice,  you  are  face  to  face 
with  the  scholar's  bias.  For  scholar- 
ship, as  every  one  knows,  will  presume 
an  episode  in  history  to  be  prosaic 
until  its  guilt  be  clearly  proved,  and 
even  then  more  likely  than  not  she  will 
leave  the  court  grumbliug.  Of  all  the 
minor  passions  the  bias  of  the  average 
professor  of  history  in  favor  of  the 
uninteresting  is  the  most  obstinate. 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it, 
unless  it  be  the  opposite  bias  of  the  his- 
torical novelist,  but  as  that  is  usually 


classed  with  the  manias  the  comparison 
is  perhaps  hardly  decent. 

With  full  knowledge,  then,  of  the 
danger,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  an  ex- 
planation that  seems  to  render  legible 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  tragic 
pages  in  our  history,  —  craviug  only 
this  indulgence,  that  all  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  year  1577  shall  for  the 
time  be  put  out  of  memory.  For,  I 
take  it,  a  historian  in  pursuit  of  justice 
must  be  betrayed  by  his  knowledge  as 
often  as  by  his  ignorance  ;  historical 
judgments  must  be  led  astray  as  much 
by  an  excess  of  information  as  by  the 
lack  of  it.  To  conceive  of  a  piece  of 
action  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
actors,  to  see  it  sharply  defined  as  they 
saw  it  agaiust  a  future  still  iu  darkuess, 
requires  imagination.  It  is  a  crude 
humor  to  be  purged  without  mercy  by 
those  who  seek  scholarship  ;  and  yet  a 
humor  that  may  serve  on  occasions. 
This,  as  I  believe,  being  one  of  them, 
it  is  the  indulgence  of  a  little  imagina- 
tion that  I  would  beg  till  the  tale  is  told. 

The  story  is  an  episode  iu  Drake's 
great  voyage  round  the  world,  and,  for 
catastrophe,  it  tells  how  he  came  to  put 
to  death  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty,  his 
dearest  friend.  No  one  knows  exactly 
why  he  did  this  ;  a  score  of  reasons 
have  been  given.  For  the  story  is  of 
so  dramatic  a  radiauce,and  set  so  finely 
in  majestic  history,  that  its  attraction 
is  irresistible.  Every  oue  who  ap- 
proaches it  must  wonder  as  much  as  he 
regrets  that  an  adventure  so  romantic 
has  never  been  told  from  end  to  end. 
The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find,  and 
there  lies  half  the  charm.  It  was,  as  I 
hope  to  show,  the  very  greatness  of  the 
actors  who  filled  the  stage  behind  the 
two  protagonists  that  made  the  mys- 
tery. There  were  high  reasons  of  State 
for  every  one  concerned  that  made  it 
well  for  him  to  hold  his  tongue  ;  and 
so  it  was  that  those  to  whom  it  fell  to 
chronicle  the  time  would  either  pass 
the  story  by,  or  give  in  its  place  some 
colorless  version  of  the  scandal  that 
had  reached  their  ears.  Some  thirty 
years  after  the  great  sailor  was  dead,  a 
sort  of  authorized  narrative  was  edited 
by  his  heir  and  nephew  from  the  note* 
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of  Francis  Fletcher,  preacher  and 
chaplain  to  the  expedition.  There,  it 
is  true,  the  story  is  given,  but  only  in 
such  a  form  as  was  fit  for  general  ears. 
Doughty's  naino  is  not  even  men- 
tioned ;  still  less  tho  name  of  that  great 
minister  whose  agent  he  was  accused 
of  being.  It  is  from  another  account 
of  the  affair  that  we  are  able  now  to 
guess  the  truth  ;  a  violent,  coarse 
narrative,  told,  it  is  plaiu,  by  one  of 
Doughty 's  partisans,  a  man  called 
Cooke.  Camden  had  a  copy  of  it,  but 
in  his  history  he  did  not  use  it ;  and  so 
it  lay  forgotteu  till  with  other  scraps  it 
was  brought  to  light  some  forty  years 
ago.  Yet  even  then,  as  though  the 
shade  of  the  great  minister  still  watched 
over  those  old  intrigues,  the  lucky  tinder 
never  uttered  a  whisper  of  the  tale 
which  it  uuconsciously  reveals. 

It  was  in  Ireland  that  Drake  and 
Doughty  had  come  to  know  each  other. 
Drake  was  back  from  his  brilliant  raid 
upou  the  Spanish  Main  with  a  booty 
that  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  west- 
country  mariners,  and  won  him  an 
indelible  black  mark  in  the  lord  ad- 
miral's book.  So  notorious,  indeed, 
were  his  piracies,  that  there  was  no 
way  to  avoid  arrest  but  to  disappear 
among  the  old  haunts  of  the  Protestant 
rovers  on  the  Irish  coast.  There  he 
lay  hid  till  the  storm  blew  over,  and 
some  eighteen  months  after,  in  1575, 
he  was  able,  by  offering  his  services  to 
Essex,  to  resume  his  career  as  a  rep- 
utable sea-offlcer.  He  brought  to  the 
earl  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Hawkins,  his  cousin,  master,  and  pa- 
tron ;  and  Essex,  weary  and  broken 
with  his  struggle  to  win  back  Ulster 
for  his  mistress  by  the  power  of  his 
own  Quixotic  lance,  accepted  his  ser- 
vices. Here,  amidst  the  knot  of  valiant 
gentlemen  and  adventurous  soldiers 
who  surrounded  the  chivalrous  earl, 
Drake  found  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty. 
Doughty  indeed  used  to  boast  in  after 
days  that  it  was  he  who  had  introduced 
Drake  to  Essex  ;  but  this  Drake  stoutly 
denied.  "  I  think  he  never  came  about 
him,,,  he  once  said,  "for  I,  that  was 
daily  with  my  lord,  never  saw  him 
there  above  once,  and  that  was  long 


after  my  entertainment  with  my  lord." 
Drake  was  probably  speaking  the 
truth ;  Doughty  was  certainly  lying. 
Among  the  Irish  State  papers  are  two 
pay-sheets,  which  show  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Drake's  "entertainment  with  my 
lord  "  did  not  begiu  until  May  1st,  1575. 
That  this  was  at  least  six  months  after 
Doughty  had  been  disgraced  is  equally 
certain,  and  is  the  more  worth  proving 
as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lost 
his  patron's  favor  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  in  hand. 

"It  would  appear,"  says  Devereux, 
"that  Essex,  in  some  of  his  private 
correspondence  which  is  not  extant, 
must  have  charged  Leicester  with  un- 
fair practices,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1574  their  enmity  broke  out  into  an 
open  quarrel,  which  was  made  up  by 
the  good  offices  of  Lord  Burghley,  to 
whom  Essex  wrote,  gratefully  acknowl- 
edging the  advice  he  had  received  from 
his  lordship.  He  enclosed  to  Burghley 
a  copy  of  the  letter  of  reconciliation 
he  wrote  to  Leicester."  1 

"  My  good  lord,"  the  letter  as  printed 
by  Devereux  begins,  "  I  have  received 
your  lordship's  letter,  and  have  heard 
Flood's  speech  concerning  the  former 
report  made  to  me  by  Doughty.  Your 
lordship's  letter  and  Flood's  words  do 
indeed  concur,  and  are  both  so  differ- 
ent from  the  former  information  made 
to  me,  as  I  see  how  perilous  it  is  to  be- 
lieve any  servant's  speech,  though  I 
was  the  rather  induced  to  give  him 
credit,  because  he  had  before  that  time 
spokeu  as  much  as  any  other  of  his 
devotion  to  me  and  my  cause.  .  .  . 
And  as  I  mean  not  to  use  the  man  any 
more  in  that  trust  or  any  way  in  solicit- 
ing my  causes,  so  if  I  have  been  over 
earnest  in  my  late  letters,  I  pray  you 
impute  it  to  my  plain  and  open  nature." 
Later  on  Essex  explains  that  Doughty 
had  brought  back  from  England,  whither 
apparently  he  had  been  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter on  some  confidential  mission,  a  tale 
that  Leicester  had  been  charging  him 
with  ambition  and  ingratitude.  This 
letter  is  dated  "At  Dublin,  this  7th 
October,  1574." 
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That  this  Doughty  was  no  other  than 
Thomas  Doughty  is  clear  from  a  docu- 
ment in  the  Dublin  Record  Office,  a 
transcript  from  which  was  kindly  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Barry.  It  is  the  41  Account 
of  George  Viege,  servant  to  Walter, 
IJarl  of  Essex,  governor-general  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  parts 
of  Ireland,  from  1st  August,  1573." 
The  first  relevant  entry  is  one  by  which 
Viege  charges  himself  with  the  receipt 
of  £44  15s.  Od.,  "  by  the  hands  of  your 
lordship's  servant  Thomas  Doughty " 
for  certain  commissariat  purposes. 
Then  under  date  August  18th,  1574,  is 
the  following  :  11  Pay  for  the  charges 
of. Mr.  Broughton,  Mr.  Doughty,  and 
their  servants  at  Mr.  Pultene3T's  by  the 
space  of  days  upon  their  coming  from 
England,  etc.,  viii»."  In  November, 
1574,  Thomas  Doughty  receives  £100 
"  for  his  lordship's  use,"  and  after  that 
there  is  no  further  trace  of  his  being 
about  Essex's  person.  The  only  other 
entries  in  which  he  appears  are  two 
relating  to  gifts  of  clothing  which  Es- 
sex made  to  his  followers  44  for  winter 
liveries." 

So  far  then  we  see  Thomas  Doughty 
as.a  man  already  stained  with  intrigue, 
a  typical  adventurer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  seeking  to  push  his  fortunes 
in  the  troubled  waters  that  eddied 
round  an  active  courtier,  and  not  too 
nice  in  the  means  by  which  he  curried 
favor  with  his  patron.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  (and  this  is  the  real  impor- 
tance of  Lord  Essex's  letter)  that  his 
character  was  known  to  Burghley,  and 
known  to  him  in  circumstances  that 
would  not  be  likely  to  allow  the  knowl- 
edge to  escape  his  memory.  Drake  of 
course  had  not  the  lord  treasurer's  ad- 
vantages. He  probably  knew  little  of 
the  man,  bevond  the  outward  charm 
with  which  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  largely  endowed.  We  have  a  pic- 
ture of  him  drawn  by  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer, which  reveals  him  as  a  pattern 
courtier  of  the  llenaissance.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  no  small  pretensions  and 
could  display  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  ; 
he  had  served  a  campaign  or  two,  and 
being  now  employed  as  a  soldier  could 
gracefully  support  the  part ;  he  had 


studied  law,  too,  at  the  Temple,  and 
could  discourse  in  honeyed  phrases  the 
fashionable  philosophy  of  the  hour. 
Thus  at  least  the  chaplain  Fletcher 
describes  him,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  he 
appeared  to  Drake.  Drake  always 
loved  a  scholar,  and  during  the  short 
time  they  served  together  in  Ireland 
Doughty  seems  to  have  won  not  only 
his  confidence,  but  his  warm  and  last- 
ing affection.  So  close,  indeed,  did 
their  relations  grow  that  Drake  even 
imparted  to  his  friend  the  great  secret 
with  which  his  heart  was  full.  Ever 
since  that  memorable  day  when  from 
the  boughs  of  a  lofty  tree  in  Darien  he 
had  first  caught  sight  of  the  South  Sea, 
and  had  prayed  God  to  give  him  life 
and  leave  to  sail  upon  it  in  an  English 
ship,  a  raid  into  the  Pacific  had  been 
the  d  ream  of  his  life.  Hitherto  the 
obstacles  had  been  almost  hopeless,  but 
now  that  prospects  were  brighter,  the 
two  friends  vowed  to  unite  their  efforts 
to  bring  the  great  adventure  into  being. 

At  the  termination  of  Essex's  mis- 
sion in  the  autumn  of  1575  it  is  prob- 
able that,  with  the  bulk  of  the  earl's 
followers,  the  two  friends  came  to  Lon- 
don in  search  of  further  employment. 
Drake  brought  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Walsingham.  Of  this  he  says  : 
44  My  lord  of  Essex  wrote  in  ray  com- 
mendations unto  Secretary  Walsing- 
ham more  than  I  was  worthy,  but 
belike  I  had  deserved  somewhat  at  his 
hands,  and  he  thought  me  in  his  letters 
to  be  a  fit  man  to  serve  against  the 
Spaniards  for  my  practice  and  expe- 
rience that  I  had  in  that  trade."1 
Doughty  found  service  with  Christo- 
pher Hatton.  Here,  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  rising  favorite,  was  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  the  intrigue  of  the  back- 
stairs, and  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
man  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  such  influ- 
ences, Doughty  seems  to  have  soon 
caught  the  infection.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  he  in  some  way  managed  to 
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get  himself  connected  with  the  slanders 
which  charged  Leicester  with  having 
poisoned  Essex.  Essex  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1576,  and  in  the  following  No- 
vember Doughty's  brother  John  was 
thrown  into  prison,  on  what  was  then 
equivalent  to  a  lettre  de  cachet.  This 
was  probably  obtained  at  the  instance 
of  Leicester ;  for  it  was  on  petition  to 
him  that  John  Doughty  was  ultimately 
released  ;  nor  is  there  much  room  for 
doubt  that  the  offence  he  had  com- 
mitted was  uttering  this  libel  against 
Leicester.  Camden,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  have  had  this  idea  ;  for  in  his 
account  of  the  affair,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  written  before 
Cooke's  narrative  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, he  confuses  the  two  brothers,  and 
calling  the  man  whom  Drake  executed 
John  Doughty,  tells  us  that  there 
wanted  uot  some  "  who  pretending  to 
understand  things  better  than  others, 
gave  out  that  Drake  had  in  charge  from 
Leicester  to  take  off  Doughty  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  because  he 
had  reported  abroad  that  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  made  away  by  the  cunning 
practices  of  Leicester  ;"  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly significant  that  on  one  occasion, 
according  to  Cooke,1  Drake  himself,  in 
an  outburst  of  anger,  "gave  divers 
furious  words  unto  Thomas  Doughty, 
as  charging  him  to  be  the  man  that  poi- 
soned my  lord  of  Essex  as  he  thought." 
The  point,  however,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance except  as  showing  that,  during 
the  year  preceding  the  departure  of 
Drake's  expedition,  the  two  Doughtys 
were  marked  men,  and  mixed  up  with 
one  of  the  most  notorious  scandals  of 
the  time. 

Nor  was  Drake  himself  less  known 
to  the  government.  The  court  at  this 
time  was  divided,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  Drake's  relations  to 
it  were  concerned,  into  a  peace-party 
and  a  war-party.  In  the  war-party 
Walsingham  and  Leicester  were  the 
leading  spirits,  Leicester  from  his  sol- 
dierly ambition,  Walsingham  from  a 
desire  to  force  on  a  war,  which  his 
sagacity  told  him  to  be  inevitable,  be- 
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fore  the  queen's  bewildering  foreign 
policy  should  have  driven  her  natural 
allies  into  the  arms  of  Spain.  To  the 
peace-party  belonged  the  friends  of 
Spain  and  others,  who,  like  Burghley 
and  Bacon,  believed  that  England's 
prosperity  depended  on  her  Spanish 
trade,  and  that  war  without  perfected 
alliances  against  so  powerful  a  prince 
as  Philip  was  suicidal.  As  it  appeared 
to  those  who  had  every  means  of  know- 
ing, it  was  only  by  consummate  diplo- 
macy that  Spain  had  been  induced  to 
refrain  hitherto  from  active  hostilities, 
and  in  these  negotiations  a  constant 
stumbling-block  to  the  English  diplo- 
matists had  been  Drake's  piratical  re- 
prisals in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Among 
the  Spanish  State-Papers 3  is  a  u  Draft 
answer  to  the  complaiuts  of  Spain," 
and  at  the  point  where  Drake's  case 
comes  to  be  dealt  with,  the  document 
is  hardly  to  be  deciphered  for  erasures, 
corrections,  and  interlineations.  No 
words  could  more  distinctly  tell  of  the 
worry  and  annoyance  he  had  already 
caused  in  the  Council  ;  nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  more  sober  of  the 
queen's  advisers  would  easily  permit 
him  to  get  them  into  such  a  scrape 
again. 

When  Drake  reached  London,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  find  the  bolder  counsels 
of  Walsingham  in  the  ascendant.  The 
year  was  closing  in  with  every  prospect 
of  immediate  war  ;  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  that,  having  presented 
his  letter  to  Walsingham,  Diake  was 
one  day  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the 
secretary's  grim  face  in  his  lodgings. 
As  soon  as  they  were  alone  Walsiug- 
ham  began  to  teil  him  that  her  Majesty 
had  received  divers  injuries  from  tho 
king  of  Spain  for  which  she  desired  to 
have  revenge,  and,  unfolding  a  map, 
asked  Drake  to  note  upon  it  where  ho 
thought  Philip  might  be  most  annoyed. 
But  the  wary  seaman  would  not  com- 
mit himself.  He  was  too  good  a  Prot- 
estant not  to  share  the  anxiety  of  the 
assembling  Parliament  about  the  suc- 
cession. "But  I  told  him,"  to  use 
Drake's  own  words  as  Cooke  has  re- 
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purled  them,  "  some  part  uf  my  mind, 
but  refused  to  set  my  hand  to  anything, 
affirming  that  her  Majesty  was  mortal, 
and  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
lier  Majesty  away,  it  might  be  that 
some  prince  might  reign  that  might  be 
in  league  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
then  would  mine  own  hand  be  a  wit- 
ness against  myself."  With  that  the 
eager  secretary  had  to  rest  content  for 
the  time,  but  the  queen  was  bent  upon 
mischief.  Let  Drake  tell  what  fol- 
lowed upou  Walsiugham's  overtures. 
"Then  was  I,"  he  says,  "  shortly  after 
and  in  an  evening,  sent  for  unto  her 
Majesty  by  Secretary  Walsingham,  but 
came  not  to  her  Majesty  that  night,  for 
it  was  late.  But  the  next  day,  coming 
lo  her  presence,  these  or  the  like  words 
(she  spake),  'Drake,  so  it  is  that  I 
would  gladly  be  revenged  on  the  king 
of  Spain,  for  divers  injuries  I  have  re- 
ceived.' And  said  further  that  I  was 
the  only  man  that  might  do  this  ex- 
ploit, and  withal  craved  my  advice 
therein.  Who  told  her  Majesty  of  the 
small  good  that  was  to  be  done  in 
Spain,  (and  that)  the  only  way  to  aunoy 
him  was  by  his  Indies."  Thus  like 
some  distressed  princess  to  her  own 
knight-errant,  she  appealed  to  him,  and 
the  adventurous  young  sailor  was  no 
more  proof  than  the  rest  against  the 
charm  with  which  she  could  win  the  de- 
votion of  almost  every  man  she  chose. 
The  matter  was  clinched  by  the  queen's 
undertaking  to  subscribe  a  thousand 
crowns  to  the  syndicate  which  he  must 
promote  for  his  immortal  project. 

Such  is  Drake's  own  account  of  how 
the  voyage  was  set  on  foot.  Doughty 
of  course  gave  it  quite  a  different  com- 
plexion. He  always  boasted  that  it 
was  to  his  influence  with  his  patron 
Christopher  Hatton  that  Drake  owed 
his  introduction  to  the  queen.  As  Hat- 
ton  was  a  share  holder  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  as  Drake  thought  it  wise  at 
the  crisis  of  the  voyage  to  change  the 
name  of  his  flagship  from  the  Pelican 
to  the  Golden  Hind  in  Hatton's  honor 
(whose  crest  or  badge  was  a  hind  trip- 
pant  or)  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  there 
was  not  some  foundation  for  Doughty's 
claim.    It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 


disbelieve  either  story.  The  truth 
probably  is  that  not  long  after  the  in- 
terview which  Drake  describes  the 
queen  drew  back.  In  the  spring  of 
1576  the  political  situation  had  entirely 
changed.  Elizabeth  had  quarrelled 
with  her  too  Protestant  Parliament, 
aud  she  had  dismissed  in  a  pet  the 
Dutch  envo}*s  who  had  come  over  to 
concert  an  alliance  against  Spain  ;  once 
more  the  peace-party  was  triumphant, 
and  this  is  probably  the  explanation, 
otherwise  unaccountable,  of  Drake's 
inaction  through  the  year.  Early  in 
the  following  spring,  however,  he  had 
certainly  obtained  the  queen's  consent ; 
the  organization  of  the  expedition  was 
in  full  swing,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  was  Hatton's  influence  with  his  fond 
mistress  that  had  removed  the  difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless  it  may  still  have 
been  at  Walsiugham's  instigation  that 
Hatton  was  working.  As  the  summer 
of  1577  went  on  and  the  breach  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  natural  ally 
widened,  Walsingham  was  in  despair, 
and  may  well  have  seen  in  Drake  an 
instrument  lo  force  Elizabeth  into  the 
war  to  which  he  could  not  persuade 
her.  He  may  well  have  seen  that  a 
piratical  raid  into  the  South  Sea  would 
be  an  outrage  of  such  magnitude  that 
Spain  would  be  compelled  to  treat  it 
as  a  casus  belli,  and  with  this  in  view 
he  perhaps  induced  Hatton  to  approach 
the  queen  once  more.  Drake  himself 
certainly  regarded  this  as  the  real 
meaning  of  his  expedition,  and  after- 
wards proclaimed  openly  to  his  follow- 
ers that  they  had  come  to  set  by  the 
ears  three  mighty  princes  "her  Maj- 
esty and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal." 1  The  details  of  the  intrigue 
must  of  course  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, but  that  the  whole  affair  was 
in  fact  a  party  move  against  Burghley 
is  made  certain  by  a  speech  of  Drake's 
iu  which  he  distinctly  stated  that  the 
queen  in  giving  her  consent  to  his 
voyage  had  laid  upou  him  strict  in- 
junctions "that  of  all  men  my  lord 
treasurer  should  not  know  it."  a 
But  to  keep  so  grave  a  secret  from 
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Burghley  was  no  light  task.  He  can- 
not have  been  for  one  moment  at  a 
loss.  His  complete  system  of  observa- 
tion must  have  quickly  informed  him 
that  something  serious  was  in  the  wind 
which  Walsingham  and  the  queen  were 
concocting  with  the  most  dangerous 
of  those  lawless  adventurers  against 
whose  semi-piratical  reprisals  he  so 
consistently  set  his  face,  and  that 
Hatton  and  Sir  William  Wynter,  the 
queen's  ndmiral-atrsea,  both  of  whom 
he  suspected  about  this  time  of  being 
44  comforters  of  pirates,"1  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Hawkins  the  arch-enemy  of 
Spain,  were  all  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise. Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
in  circumstances  so  suspicious  the  wary 
minister  sat  still  and  did  nothing  ? 
"Will  any  one'  doubt  that  when  the 
sturdy  patriot  had  so  much  reason  to 
believe  that  mischief  was  brewing  for 
his  country  that  he  did  not  set  about 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  it? 

It  is  Cooke  again  who  opens  our 
eyes.  44  There  it  fell  out,"  he  says  in 
his  report  of  Doughty's  trial,  44  that 
upon  further  talk  Master  Doughty  said 
that  my  lord  treasurer  had  a  plot  [a 
plan]  of  the  voyage.  4  No,  that  he 
hath  not,'  quoth  Master  Drake.  The 
other  replied  that  he  had.  4  How  ? ' 
quoth  Master  Drake  4  He  had  it  from 
me,'  quoth  Master  Doughty.  4  Lo  ! 
my  masters,'  quoth  he  [Drake], 
*  what  this  fellow  hath  done.  God 
will  have  his  treacheries  all  known. 
For  her  Majesty  gave  me  special  com- 
mandment that  of  all  men  my  lord 
treasurer  should  not  know  it,  but  to 
see  he  [sic]  his  own  mouth  hath  be- 
trayed him.'  So  this  was  a  special 
article  against  him  to  cut  his  throat 
aud  greatly  he  [Drake]  seemed  to  re- 
joice at  this  advantage." 

We  know  Doughty  to  have  been  a 
liar.  He  may  have  been  lying  now  ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  plain  that  Drake 
believed  him  and  that  Cooke  did  too. 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  disbelieve 
him  ?  It  is  exactly  what  we  should 
have  expected.  Burghley's  first  move 
would  most  certainly  be  to  suborn  some 

a  Hist.  MSS.  Bep.  Hatfielt  1ISS.,  B.,  pp.  156,  162. 


one  in  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
men  he  suspected.  What  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  send  for  the  time- 
serving adventurer,  whose  character  he 
knew  of  old,  and  who  had  the  ear  of 
two  of  the  principal  promoters  ?  The 
very  tool  he  wanted  was  lying  under 
his  hand.  Nor  is  the  passage  quoted 
from  Cooke  the  only  evidence  that  this 
actually  was  the  course  he  took. 
Among  the  depositions  taken  at  the 
trial  is  oue  where  Fletcher,  the  chap- 
lain, himself  swears  he  had  heard 
Doughty  say  44  that  our  general  did 
kuow  and  was  witness  that  my  lord 
treasurer  of  England  sent  for  the  said 
T.  D.  two  or  three  times  to  be  his  secre- 
tary and  he  refused  it  to  come  with 
him."  That  Burghley  offered  such  a 
man  a  secretaryship,  or  that  it  would 
have  beeu  refused  if  he  had,  is  not  to 
be  believed.  It  is  a  transparent  lie  ; 
and  the  statement  is  of  no  value  except 
as  showing  that  the  real  object  of 
Burghley's  summons  was  something 
Doughty  did  not  care  to  divulge.  With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  his  boast  it  is 
different.  As  we  have  seen  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  really 
was  sent  for  ;  aud  it  is  certainly  sig- 
nificant that  Drake  is  nowhere  reported 
to  have  disputed  the  assertion,  although 
he  seems  never  to  have  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  the  prisoner's 
boasting  of  his  connection  with  other 
influential  politicians  when  he  believed 
it  to  be  false.  Such  evidence  is  not 
perhaps  sufficient  to  amount  to  proof 
that  would  justify  a  charge  of  dishon- 
orable action  against  a  great  states- 
man ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  reason 
for  disbelieving  it,  it  is  at  least  fair  tes- 
timony that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  to  keep  the  enterprise  from 
Lord  Burghley  ;  that  he  nevertheless 
did  secretly  obtain  full  information  of 
their  project ;  and  that  it  was  from 
Doughty  that  he  obtained  it. 

Now,  assuming  this  to  be  the  case 
for  the  time,  let  us  for  a  moment  pass 
with  open  sympathies  into  Burghley's 
closet,  as  Doughty  leaves  it.  The 
lord  treasurer,  it  is  plain,  was  face  to 
face  with  a  highly  difficult  situation. 
Both  to  his  caution  and  his  honesty  it 
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was  a  very  detestable  scheme  indeed. 
As  he  saw  the  thiug,  it  can  only  have 
been  in  the  queen  a  piece  of  folly  that 
was  simply  disastrous ;  in  the  war- 
party  a  wicked  and  reckless  attempt  to 
regain  their  lost  position.  We,  who 
are  wise  after  the  event,  can  have  no 
doubt  that  Walsingham  and  Drake,  in 
their  attempt  to  precipitate  a  war  on 
which  they  saw  the  salvation  of  their 
country  depend,  were  both  actuated  by 
the  most  heroic  motives ;  but  to 
Burghley  it  was  by  no  means  so  clear. 
His  patriotism,  his  prudence,  and  his 
devotion  to  Elizabeth  could  only  tell 
him  that  no  effort  must  be  spared  to 
extricate  her  from  the  trap  into  which 
she  had  been  enticed.  His  self-willed 
mistress  and  her  love  of  profitable 
adventures  were  too  well  known  to 
him  to  allow  any  hope  that  with  such 
formidable  names  agaiust  him  he 
would  be  able  to  induce  her  to  recon- 
sider her  rash  resolution.  Besides  she 
had  given  the  strictest  orders  that  u  of 
all  men  the  lord  treasurer  should  not 
know  of  it,"  aud  tho  only  official  infor- 
mation Burghley  had  of  the  obnoxious 
expedition  was  that  a  trading-venture 
to  Alexandria  had  been  arranged  under 
Drake's  command.  It  was  in  this  dis- 
guise the  expedition  was  to  sail. 
There  was  nothing  except  the  secret 
information  Burghley  had  obtained  to 
show  that  it  was  anything  but  what  it 
pretended  to  be,  nothing  on  which  to 
ground  a  demand  that  it  should  be 
stopped.  The  difficulties  of  open 
action  were  thus  very  great.  He  may 
even  have  doubted  the  correctness  of 
the  information.  It  was  a  project 
almost  incredible  in  its  daring,  and  as 
we  have  seen  he  knew  his  information 
came  from  a  highly  tainted  source.  In 
such  a  position  no  statesman  of  the 
sixteenth  century  would  have  hesitated 
a  moment  in  adopting  secret  measures 
to  prevent  the  disaster  which  threat- 
ened his  policy,  and  least  of  all  Burgh- 
ley, whose  whole  career  is  one  long 
story  of  astute  and  disinterested  expe- 
dients to  save  his  mistress  from  her 
evil  counsellors  and  from  herself. 
Some  such  secret  measures  he  must 
certainly  have  taken,  and  even  were 


there  no  evidence  at  hand  of  what  they 
were,  we  should  at  least  know  what  to 
expect.  "Whenever,"  Mr.  Froude 
has  well  said,  "  the  veil  that  overhangs 
Elizabeth's  court  is  lifted  treacherous 
influences  are  seen  invariably  at  work. 
.  .  .  The  struggle  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  State  was  nowhere 
hotter  than  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  queen,  and  every  ambas- 
sador sent  to  a  foreign  court,  every 
general  in  command  of  an  expedition, 
found  some  one  attached  to  him  whose 
business  it  was  to  tie  his  hands  and 
thwart  his  enterprises."  It  was  left  to 
Burghley  to  hinder  what  he  could  not 
prevent ;  and  whatever  else  he  did  we 
may  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  he 
took  care  to  have  one  of  his  army  of 
secret  agents  at  Drake's  elbow.  Who 
can  really  doubt  that  the  agent  was 
Doughty?  The  probabilities  of  the 
case,  combined  with  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  his  uncontradicted  admis- 
sions, raise  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  it  was  he  ;  and  this  presumption  is 
raised  yet  higher  by  an  examination  of 
his  conduct  during  the  voyage.  By  no 
other  theory  is  his  behavior  explicable 
except  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  some  one  to  prevent 
Drake  from  ever  getting  into  the 
Pacific. 

His  first  care  seems  to  have  been  to 
form  round  him  the  nucleus  of  a  party. 
His  brother  John  was  got  out  of  prison 
and  joined  to  the  expedition.  Another 
man  whom  Doughty  specially  recom- 
mended had  to  be  cashiered  in  disgrace 
before  the  expedition  finally  sailed,1 
and  later  on  several  others  fell  under 
suspicion  of  being  his  accomplices.* 
Meanwhile  in  ignorance  or  disbelief 
of  his  friend's  treachery,  Drake  was 
throwing  all  his  ardor  into  the  organ- 
ization of  his  enterprise.  Some  warn- 
ing of  Doughty's  intentions  he  seems 
certainly  to  have  had  before  be  sailed. 
11  The  very  model  of  them,"  says  the 
authorized  narrative,  11  was  shewed  and 
declared  to  our  general  in  his  garden  at 
Plymouth  before  his  setting  sail,  which, 
yet  he  either  would  not  credit  as  trua 

>  The  World  Encompassed,  pp.  m,  187. 
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or  likely  of  a  person  whom  he  loved 
dearly  and  was  persuaded  of  to  love 
him  likewise  unfeignedly,  or  thought 
by  love  and  benefits  to  remove  and 
remedy  it  if  there  were  any  evil  pur- 
poses conceived  against  him."  And 
so  the  crabbed  tale  goes  on  ;  he  con- 
tinued to  treat  the  man  with  undi- 
minished favor  and  confidence,  and 
flew  into  a  passion  if  auy  one  ventured 
to  disclose  to  him  44  how  the  fire  in- 
creased that  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  voyage  together  with  his 
own."1 

Nor  was  any  facility  wanting  to  en- 
able the  conspirator  to  feel  the  flames. 
He  had  not,  it  is  true,  any  official  posi- 
tion in  the  squadron  ;  but,  as  was  the 
custom  in  these  days  with  well-born 
volunteers,  he  was  permitted  by  Drake 
to  act  on  occasions  as  his  lieutenant 
and  second-in-command.  The  younger 
Essex  during  the  expedition  of  Drake 
and  Norreys  against  Lisbon  was  in 
exactly  the  same  position,  aud  Doughty 
used  his  advantage  on  every  occasion 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  rank  he 
owed  to  the  general's  favor  was  his  by 
right.  Opportunities  were  not  wanting, 
and  Drake's  infatuation  committed  to 
Doughty  the  conduct  of  every  honor- 
able service  that  came  to  hand.  As 
consistently  Doughty  used  every  one 
of  them  to  undermine  his  friend's 
authority  and  to  enhance  his  own. 
When  troops  were  landed  in  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  to  seek  for  provisions, 
it  was  Doughty  who  shared  the  com- 
mand, and  according  to  one  witness  he 
improved  the  occasion  by  tampering 
with  the  men.1  When  the  great  Portu- 
guese prize  was  taken  off  St.  Jago,  it 
was  Doughty  again  who  was  placed  in 
charge,  and  this  time  his  move  was  to 
accuse  Thomas  Drake,  who  was  also 
aboard,  of  pilfering  the  cargo.  Upon 
inquiry  the  charge  was  not  substan- 
tiated ;  on  the  contrary,  property  be- 
longing to  the  prisoners  was  found  to 
be  in  Doughty's  own  possession,  and 
Drake  told  him  with  an  angry  oath, 
that  he  knew  it  was  Francis  Drake  and 

*  The  World  Encompatwed,  p.  62. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  172.  For  "  lie  of  Man"  read  "lie  of 
Maio." 


not  Thomas  he  was  trying  to  disparage. 
Still  he  would  not  give  up  all  hope  of 
his  friend,  and  so  far  listened  to  the 
intercession  of  the  other  gentlemen,  as 
merely  to  order  the  offender  back  to 
the  flag-ship  while  he  himself  continued 
the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
prize.  But  clemency  was  wasted  on 
Doughty.  No  sooner  was  he  on  board 
the  Pelican  than  ho  called  the  ship's 
company  together  and  made  them  a 
speech  iu  which  he  announced  that  the 
admiral  had  placed  him  in  command  of 
the  flag-ship  as  his  most  trusted  officer,, 
and  had  deputed  to  him  all  the  powers 
of  the  queen's  commission."  Naturally 
enough  it  was  not  long  before  com- 
plaints reached  Drake's  ears  that 
Doughty  was  exceeding  his  authority. 
There  are  traces  even  of  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  crew  to  desert  and  carry  off 
the  vessel.4  But  whether  this  charge 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Doughty's  conduct  became  so  out- 
rageous that  in  mid-ocean  Drake  sent 
for  him  aud  without  permitting  him 
to  set  foot  on  the  prize  ordered  him 
in  disgrace  into  the  victual-ship 
which  accompanied  the  squadron.  Still 
Doughty  never  ceased  his  afforts  to 
paralyze  the  undertaking.  By  foster- 
ing the  jealousy  which  in  every  expedi- 
tion of  that  time  existed  to  a  dangerous 
degree  between  the  navigating  staff 
and  the  gentlemen  volunteers,  he  did 
his  best  to  set  the  officers  by  the  ears. 
The  men  he  continued  to  assail  with 
promises  and  cajolery,  and  even  sought 
to  iucrease  his  ascendency  over  them 
by  claiming  skill  in  the  black  art.* 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  favor  his  pre- 
teusion.  So  terrible  and  persistent  was 
the  foul  weather  with  which  the  squad- 
ron was  tormented  as  it  struggled 
southward  along  the  American  coast, 
that  Drake  himself  seems  to  have 
come  to  doubt  it  was  brewed  by  his 
friend's  magic  ;  and  finally  driven  to 
desperation  he  placed  both  the  broth- 
ers under  arrest  with  strict  orders  that 
no  one  should  speak  to  them,  and  that 
neither  of   them  ou  pain  of  death 

»  Harl.  MSS.  6221,  tot  7.   Omitted  by  Vaux. 
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should  set  pen  lo  paper  nor  yet  read, 
but  what  every  man  might  see  and  un- 
derstand.1 

It  was  in  Port  St.  Julian  on  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  that  Drake's  long  struggle 
with  treachery  came  to  an  end.  It  was 
here  that  Magellan  some  sixty  years 
before  had  put  in  to  finally  refit  for  his 
famous  exploit ;  it  was  here  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  hang  two  of 
his  mutinous  lieutenants  who  had  at- 
tempted to  stop  further  progress  ;  and 
it  was  here  after  struggling  for  six 
mouths  into  u  storm-laud  on  which 
God's  back  seemed  turned,  that  Drake 
Again  found  traces  of  Christian  men. 
For  there  on  the  desolate  shore  stood 
the  stump  of  Magellan's  gallows,  and 
beneath  it  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
his  mutineers.  How  far  the  desperate 
admiral  was  influenced  by  what  may 
well  have  appeared  to  the  old  navy- 
preacher's  son  a  sign  from  heaven,  let 
each  one  judge  for  himself  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  here,  over  against  the 
grim  relic  of  his  renowned  predeces- 
sor, Drake  brought  his  friend  to  trial. 
Whether  Drake's  commission  author- 
ized so  high  a  proceeding  is  more  than 
doubtful.  He  did  not  produce  it  at  the 
trial,  nor  were  the  proceedings  by  way 
of  court-martial.  It  was  in  all  respects 
a  lynch-court,  with  Drake  as  president 
and  his  comrades  as  jury,  that  found 
Doughty  guilty  ;  and  it  was  by  vote  of 
the  assembled  crews  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.  What  followed  ex- 
actly it  is  difficult  to  distil  from  the 
various  conflicting  accounts,  but  the 
story  which  seems  best  to  reconcile 
them  is  that  Drake  gave  the  culprit  the 
choice  between  execution  and  maroon- 
ing. Cooke  even  says  that  Drake  of- 
fered to  shoot  bim  with  his  own  hand, 
in  order  that  for  their  old  friendship's 
sake  he  might  die  a  soldier's  death  ; 
but  Doughty  chose  the  block.  To 
the  last  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
ill-blood  between  them.  It  was  as 
though  two  courtly  gamblers  had 
played  for  a  high  stake.  Drake  took 
payment  without  exultation,  and 
Doughty  lost  like  a  gentleman.  On 

J  The  World  Encompawed,  pp.  190.  200. 


the  day  appointed  for  the  end  the  two 
friends  in  token  of  mutual  forgiveness 
took  the  Sacrament  together,  and  then, 
as  the  block  was  made  ready  hard  by, 
they  all  caroused  together  in  a  farewell 
banquet  to  their  condemned  comrade. 
The  fcastiug  over,  Doughty  craved  a 
few  words  apart  with  Drake,  saying  no 
man  knows  what ;  and  immediately 
after  "  with  bills  and  staves  "  the  pris- 
oner was  marched  to  execution. 
"Then  Master  Doughty  embracing  the 
general,  naming  him  his  good  captain, 
bade  him  farewell,  and  so,  bidding  the 
whole  company  farewell,  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block."  The  axe  fell,  and 
as  the  headsmau  held  the  head  aloft, 
Drake  in  time-honored  form  cried  out, 
"Lo,  this  is  the  end  of  traitors  I " 

And  who  can  doubt,  reading  the 
story  step  by  step,  that  Doughty  was  a 
traitor,  that  his  crime  was  no  common 
mutiny,  but  a  plot  elaborately  conceived 
and  carried  out  with  cold  and  persistent 
skill  ?  By  no  theory  is  it  conceivable 
that  such  a  man  would  have  sought 
deliberately  to  ruin  an  enterprise  from 
which  he  had  so  much  to  hope,  unless 
he  was  employed  to  that  end  by  some 
one  who  could  make  it  worth  his  while. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  but  two  persons 
to  do  so.  One  was  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
but  that  it  was  he  there  is  no  hint  or 
sign.  He  had  no  ambassador  in  En- 
gland at  the  time,  his  agent  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Tower,  and  no  warning  of 
their  danger  reached  the  defenceless 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast.1  The 
other  was  Burghley.  The  direct  evi- 
dence that  it  was  he  we  liave  seen. 
Slight  as  it  is,  it  is  quite  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  to  leak  out  of  so 
secret  a  piece  of  statecraft.  In  corrob- 
oration of  that  evidence,  we  have  seen 
how  his  honest  detestation  of  piracy, 
and  his  single-hearted  desire  to  avoid 
offending  Spain,  render  it  impossible  to 
believe  he  did  not  make  some  attempt 
to  avert  the  danger  that  he  saw  hang- 
ing over  his  queen  and  country.  Of 
such  an  attempt,  if  we  reject  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  privity  to  Doughty's 
action,  there  is  no  trace. 


*  8e«  document!  collected 
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But  the  case  does  not  rest  here. 
There  is  still  the  sequel,  and  everything 
we  know  of  it  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. When  Drake,  to  the  niarvel 
of  all  the  world,  came  hack  with  his 
prodigious  plunder,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  once  demanded  his  con- 
demnation as  a  pirate.  Burghley 
supported  the  demand.  Fully  alive  to 
his  danger  now  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Spain  were  restored,  Drake 
began  scattering  presents  right  and  left. 
Besides  the  lord  admiral,  Burghley  was 
almost  the  only  man  who  refused  his 
bribe.  Yet  so  formidable  was  the  op- 
position with  which  Drake  was  con- 
fronted that  for  six  months  the  world 
was  in  doubt  whether  his  reward  was 
to  be  a  rope  or  an  accolade  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  party  in  the  Council 
who  were  acting  against  him  and  his 
noble  shareholders  could  have  used 
Doughty's  death  for  their  purpose, 
they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do 
so.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  for 
some  reason  the  affair  was  hushed  up. 
The  evidence  we  know  was  actually 
laid  before  Dr.  Lewes  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  but  nothing  came  of  it.1  It 
was  not  that  Doughty's  brother,  who 
had  come  home  with  Drake  thirsting 
for  revenge,  did  not  demand  redress, 
or  that  the  law  was  not  ou  his  side. 
By  a  curious  chance  we  know  not  only 
that  he  did  take  proceedings,  but  also 
that  Drake's  commission  would  not 
avail  to  stop  them.  For  in  the  great 
debate  which  took  place  in  1628  on 
martial  law,  Sir  Edward  Coke  quoted 
the  case  as  a  precedent.  The  report 
which  Rushworth  has  preserved  to  us, 
in  that  pregnant  simplicity  our  law- 
books know  no  more,  runs  thus : 
"  Drake  slew  Doughty  beyond  sea. 
Doughty's  brother  desired  an  appeal 
in  the  Constable's  and  Marshal's  court ; 
resolved  by  Wray  and  the  other  judges 
he  may  sue  there."  a  It  was  decided, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  lord  chief  justice 
and  the  whole  court  of  Queen's  Bench 
that  Drake,  having  nothing  to  show 
against  the  rule,  was  to  be  tried  for 
murder  by  court-martial.  And  yet  every 

1  8.  P.  Dom.  Elix.  1582,  cIIt.  fol.  63. 

*  Boubvorth,  abridged  edition,  vol.  il.t  p.  4. 


one  is  agreed  that  the  trial  never  took 
place.  John  Doughty  was  willing 
enough  to  proceed  ;  so  fierce  indeed 
was  liis  resentment  that,  despairing  of 
legal  redress,  he  not  long  afterwards 
undertook  for  a  great  reward  offered  by 
the  king  of  Spain  to  assassinate  his 
brother's  judge.  Such  being  John 
Doughty's  frame  of  mind,  it  must  in- 
deed have  been  strong  unanimity  in 
the  Council  which  could  prevent  him 
from  availing  himself  of  the  solemn  de- 
cision in  his  favor.  What  will  explain 
that  unanimity  except  a  something  un- 
derneath which  Drake's  opponents  and 
Mendoza's  friends  dared  not  risk  to 
have  unearthed  ? 

If  the  story  which  Cooke's  narrative 
unmistakably  suggests  be  true,  the  mys- 
tery is  made  plain.  It  is  a  solution 
which  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong. 
We  may  treat  Doughty's  admissions  as 
worthless,  although  they  were  against 
interest ;  we  may  call  Cooke  unworthy 
of  belief,  although  on  the  vital  points 
he  is  corroborated  by  the  depositions  ; 
but  of  argument  against  the  probability 
of  the  story  I  have  been  unable  to 
meet  with  a  shred,  except  an  outcry 
that  to  conceive  Burghley  capable  of 
such  conduct  is  an  insult  to  his  mem- 
ory. To  think  of  the  minister,  whose 
name  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  all  that  is  great  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  deliherately  setting  to  work  to 
mar  the  success  of  the  most  famous 
achievement  of  her  time,  is  an  idea 
startling  enough  to  throw  any  historian 
out  of  a  judicial  attitude.  His  mind 
revolts  from  even  suspectiug  the  great 
lord  treasurer  on  evidence  so  fragmen- 
tary of  a  disgraceful  piece  of  policy. 
But  to  say  that  he  set  Doughty  to 
thwart  Drake's  raid  into  the  South  Sea 
is  to  lay  to  his  charge  nothing  of  which 
he  need  be  ashamed.  For  although  we 
who  know  what  followed  have  come 
to  regard  Drake's  triumphant  lawless- 
ness as  one  of  the  brightest  points  in 
our  uational  reputation,  Burghley  with 
the  future  still  dark  could  sec  it 
as  nothing  but  a  monstrous  piece  of 
piracy  which,  if  successful,  must  plunge 
his  country  into  an  unequal  war.  In 
braving  his  mistress's  displeasure  to 
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avert  the  threatened  disaster  by  means 
which  were  fully  recognized  in  the 
political  morality  of  the  day,  he  was 
doing  an  act  that,  so  far  from  being 
disgraceful,  can  only  add  lustre  to  his 
almost  blameless  career. 

Julian  Corbett. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
A  FLORIDA  GIRL 

CHAPTER  L 

Mr.  Ezra  Tunks  and  Miss  Mercy 
Tuuks  were  two  of  the  most  valuable 
settlers  in  their  part  of  Polk  county, 
Florida. 

Of  course  they  were  valuable  for 
different  reasons.  Ezra  was  reckoned 
a  first-rate  settler  because  he  could  turn 
his  hands  to  many  aud  various  thiugs. 
He  had  edited  the  Clearwater  Chronicle 
for  a  fortnight,  and  he  was  great  at 
orange-growing  and  making  wheelbar- 
rows. As  editor,  he  had  started  in  the 
above  well-known  journal  the  plan  of 
giving  every  female  new-comer  with  a 
mole  on  her  right  arm  an  acre  of  ex- 
cellent land  over  and  above  her  family's 
ownings  or  purchases.  The  Clearwater 
Chronicle  was  dispersed  all  over  the 
continent,  and  there  was,  subse- 
quently, a  decided  influx  of  settlers 
with  and  without  wives  and  daughters 
having  moles  on  their  right  arms.  His 
"  Aphorism  "  column,  as  he  called  it, 
was  thought  a  very  "cute  feature  of 
the  Chronicle."  Here  are  two  speci- 
mens of  his  aphorisms  :  — 

The  old  year  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

Don't  overestimate  your  position,  young 
man. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Ezra  was  very 
hospitable  to  new-comers,  boarding 
them  with  his  daughter  Mercy  at  two 
dollars  a  day,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 
his  house  were  an  hotel.  As  a  rule, 
however,  he  sold  them  land  as  some 
set-off  to  this  generosity. 

Mercy  Tunks  was  a  pretty  girl  after 
the  American  style.  That  is  to  say, 
she  was  fascinatingly  self-conscious, 
impudent  to  the  last  degree,  with  grey 
eyes  showing  a  desperate  amount  of 


shrewduess,  a  sweet  little  mouth  and 
ear,  an  elegant  turned-up  nose,  and  del- 
icate small  bauds  aud  feet.  To  trace 
the  origin  of  these  last  would  have 
baffled  the  genius  of  the  most  skilled  of 
anthropologists,  for  Mercy's  father 
wore  immeasurable  boots,  her  mother 
(now  dead)  had  had  limbs  with  ap- 
peudages  as  large  as  President  Lin- 
coln's, aud  her  grand-parents  were  so 
plebeian  that  they  were  never  men- 
tioned even  in  the  Tunks'  democratic 
home-circle. 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  though 
she  spoke  like  a  British  kitcheninaid, 
and  had  maimers  inconvenient  for  po- 
lite life,  she  was  a  girl  to  ruu  after.  At 
least,  that  was  the  idea  of  her  that  soon 
possessed  Polk  county. 

But  Mercy  though  eighteen  (in  Flor- 
ida a  full-ripe  age  for  matrimony),, 
had  hitherto  mocked  mankind.  She 
affected  to  be  too  lazy  eveu  to  smile 
upon  her  suitors,  which,  of  course, 
made  them  yearn  all  the  more  for  a 
glance,  even  though  a  contemptuous 
one,  from  her  lovely  eyes.  She  was 
fonder  of  nothing  than  lolling  about  in 
the  sunshine,  with  or  without  a  teu-cent 
novel  (pirated  from  the  taleut  of  En- 
gland) in  her  brown  little  hand. 

Her  father  adored  Miss  Tunks,  which 
was  quite  in  the  order  of  nature.  He 
was  certainly  an  uncouth -looking  geu- 
tleman  to  be  blessed  with  such  au  off- 
spring. He  was  lean  as  a  lath,  and 
much  too  tall  to  be  symmetrical.  A 
grey  tuft  of  beard  hung  from  his  chin, 
and  gave  him  something  to  hold  when 
his  hands  were  at  a  loss  for  occupation. 
He  generally  weut  about  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, wearing  a  sugarloaf-crowned 
straw  hat  immense  of  brim. 

"  My  gal !  "  said  Ezra  Tunks  one 
sweltering  August  day,  as  he  sat  cocked 
up  against  the  outer  wall  of  his  wooden 
house  on  the  side  of  Clearwater  Lake, 
u  I  guess  we'll  have  to  get  a  young 
Englishman,  like  other  folk.  They're 
real  good  at  hard  work  while  they  last. 
Them  blacks  is  the  very  Satan  to  the 
pocket  at  two  dollars  the  day." 

"Wal,"  exclaimed  Mercy  Tunks, 
with  one  eye  upon  her  father.  She  lay 
extended  in  the  hammock  sluug  be- 
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twcen  two  of  the  green  posts  of  the 
verandah,  and  one  of  her  fair  slim 
ankles  hung  gracefully  over  the  edge  of 
the  tissue. 

"  There's  no  objection,  eh  ?  " 

11  None  from  me,  you  bet,  pa ;  nig- 
gers ain't  sassiety,  and  I'm  dead  weary 
of  Dr.  Smith.'' 

"  Ah,  there  you're  kinder  wrong 
chile.  The  doctor  has  a  very  pretty 
balance  of  dollars  in  the  Jacksonville 
Bank,  I  can  tell  thee  1  " 

44  Wal,  let  him.  He's  five-and-thirty, 
And  full  of  grey  hairs." 

Mr.  Tunks  laughed  ironically. 

44  Five-and-thirty's  the  prime  time  of 
manhood,  and  you  won't  find  many  in 
these  parts  as  have  got  their  wisdom 
without  getting  grey  along  of  it !  " 

44  Wal,  that  may  be,  pa.  It  don't 
make  any  difference  to  my  feelings  for 
Dr.  Smith.  You  can  anyhow  fix  that 
Englishman,  and  welcome.  He  ought 
to  be  one  as  can  pump,  though  !  " 

Mr.  Tunks  straightway  took  a  pencil 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket  and  scribbled 
off  the  following  advertiseinent,*which 
duly  appeared  in  the  London  Times 
three  weeks  later  :  — 

44  A  Genuine  Opportunity.  — Wanted 
a  young  gentleman  apprentice  to  the 
orange-growing.  Premium,  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  All  found,  and  the  in- 
dustry taught  gratis  ;  must  be  strong 
and  willing  to  work ;  preferred  with 
a  knowledge  of  pumping.  Chance  of 
partnership  afterwards,  perhaps.  Write 
to  Mr.  Ezra  Tunks,  Clearwater,  Polk 
County,  Florida." 

44  It's  a  bit  patchey,  pa,  ain't  it  ?  But 
it'll  do,"  murmured  Miss  Mercy,  as  she 
held  the  slip  between  her  dapper  finger 
and  thumb.  44  My  goodness  !  I  won- 
der who  he'll  be  like  to  ?  " 

44  Never  you  mind  that,  chile.  It's 
made  to  catch  one  of  the  strong,  soft 
sort,  and  that's  what  we  desiderate,  I 
guess.  It's  his  arms  and  legs  we  pine 
for,  and  his  bit  of  money  too.  It'll 
give  us  excuse  to  shunt  that  old  hoss, 
Luke,  who  eats  " 

44  Lor,  papa,  if  you'd  have  seen  him 
this  very  morning  at  breakfast.  I  de- 
clare I  thought  he'd  never  have  done. 
He  packed  about  three  pounds  of  rice 
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and  grease  into  his  old  carcase,  and 
then  said  he  felt  —  well,  emptyish  !  " 

44 Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  Ezra 
Tunks,  paling  through  his  mahogany- 
colored  skin.  44  A  meal  like  that  three 
times  a  day  !  and  rice  six  cents  the 
pound  in  the  Clearwater  stores,  let 
alone  his  two  dollars  a  day  !  This 
young  Britisher' 11  come  just  in  time  to 
dig  the  sweet  taters  and  cut  the  cane  of 
the  new  one-acre  patch.  That'll  do 
nicely  !  " 

44  Do  Englishmen  eat  much,  pa  ?  " 

44  They  generally  die,  my  chile  — 
leastways  in  Florida.  There's  a  grave- 
yard in  Portlock,  by  the  Gulf,  with 
only  fifteen  heaps  in  it,  and  twelve  of 
them's  over  British  bones.  It  don't 
suit  their  constitution,  I  reckon.  It's 
very  sad  for  them,  but  we  can't  help 
that,  can  we,  if  they  will  come  courting 
of  death  as  they  do  ?  " 

44 1  guess  you're  right,"  murmured 
Mercy,  as  she  gazed  dreamily  across 
the  glittering  lake  at  the  dark  green 
woods  on  the  other  side,  canopied  by 
the  blue  heavens.  44  Times  are  I  can't 
make  out  why  God  made  folks  1 " 

44  My  chile,  that  ain't  no  business  of 
ours.  We  show  our  gratitude  and  wit 
sufficiently,  I  reckon,  if  we  use  his 
manufactures  just  as  smartly  as  we 
know  how." 

Mercy's  only  comment  upon  this 
wicked  philosophy  was  a  sleepy  44  Wal." 

It  was  so  hot  that  she  fell  asleep  the 
next  moment,  in  spite  of  the  mosquitoes 
and  the  noisy  grunting  of  a  mocking- 
bird in  imitation  of  an  old  sow. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  scene  changes  to  an  ancient, 
gabled  manor-house  in  Buckingham- 
shire. An  important  enough  house 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  for 
traces  of  its  past  greatness  still  re- 
mained in  the  sunken  moat  on  one 
side,  now  smoothed  off  into  a  paddock. 
Formerly  peacocks  sunned  themselves 
on  the  green,  raised  bank  of  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  building.  But  these 
fair  old  times  were  gone  for  Dun- 
combe  Manor.  Sheep  now  nibbled  the 
grass  to  the  very  windows  of  the  house, 
and  the  flower-beds  nurtured  many  a 
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weed.  An  air  of  genteel  neglect  per- 
vaded the  house  and  grounds  alike. 

The  same  might  have  been  said  of 
Pitt  Duncoinbe,  Esq.,  himself,  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  the  manor.  He  was  saun- 
tering about  the  dishevelled  lawn  in  a 
coat  of  rusty  velveteen  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  His  countenance  was 
eloquent  of  hard  times,  agricultural 
depression,  recalcitrant  farmers,  unlet 
homesteads,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Aud  yet  there  was  a  subdued  sweetness 
in  his  expression  that  told  of  the  gen- 
tlemanly heart  within  him.  If  you 
could  have  read  his  thoughts,  you  would 
have  found  them  to  this  effect :  — 

"  A  man  can  put  up  with  Fortune's 
knocks  well  enough  so  long  as  they  hit 
him  and  no  one  else.  But  the  ricochet  1 
that's  where  the  rub  comes  in.  How 
in  the  world  are  the  boys  going  to  make 
their  way  in  life,  handicapped  as  they 
are  by  their  gentility  ?  This  gentility 
seems  a  most  unmarketable  quality, 
Heaven  help  us  I 

"  There's  Ralph  I  He's  the  very  fel- 
low for  a  soldier,  like  his  uncles  aud 
great-uucles  ;  but  he  can't  get  through 
his  exams,  and  mess  expenses  would 
break  him  altogether.  Bob,  too,  poor 
fellow,  has  nothing  but  his  fine  face 
and  strong  limbs.  That  last  report  of 
him  from  Harrow  was  a  nice  thing  : 
1  Shows  extraordinary  talent  in  re i mim- 
ing in  a  form  among  boys  two  or  three 
years  junior  to  him.'  And  now  he  has 
been  at  home  two  years  —  there's  no 
money  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  his 
case,  even  if  he  could  qualify.  Well, 
well,  thank  Heaven,  a  hundred  years 
hence  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  to 
any  one." 

Mr.  Duncombo  was  proceeding  with 
these  unprofitable  reflections,  so  bit- 
ter to  the  man  of  sixty,  when  a  lady 
stepped  upon  the  lawn  by  the  French 
window  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  house. 

"  Read  that,"  she  said,  somewhat 
peremptorily.  **  It  seems  quite  provi- 
dential." 

"  What  is  it  about,  Maria  ?  " 

"  Read  it,  and  you  will  see  its  appli- 
cation fast  enough." 

Mr.  Duncombe  took  the  Times,  and 


then  looked  up  at  his  wife  in  a  faintly 
scared  way. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you  think  it 
would  do  for  either  of  " 

"  For  Robert,  of  course." 

"But  the  inherent  vulgarity  of  the 

 n 

"  Inherent  nonsense  1  You  are  really 
quite  a  fool,  Pitt.  If  the  world  is  to 
be  cut  to  suit  your  sons'  tastes,  well 
and  good  ;  the  sooner  it's  done  the  bet- 
ter for  them.  But  you  know  —  you've 
said  it  yourself  scores  of  times  — that 
they've  got  to  face  a  new  condition  of 
things.  I  should  say  you  couldn't  do 
better  for  him,  and  there's  an  end  of 
it.  He's  a  heavy  drag  on  us  now,  and 
we  can't  afford  it.  Put  it  to  him,  and 
you'll  see." 

"If  he  were  your  own  son,  Ma- 
ria " 

44  If  he  were  my  own  son,  I  should 
settle  the  matter  without  all  this  weak 
preamble  ;  but,  as  he  isn't,  I  can  only 
give  you  ray  opinion.  You  will,  of 
course,  disregard  it ;  but  I  shall  at 
least  Ifave  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  I  tried  to  save  one  of  your  sons 
from  the  ruin  he's  sure  to  come  to  if 
he  stays  here  doing  nothing." 

Mr.  Duncombe  put  his  hands  to  his 
forehead  as  his  wife  sailed  back  into 
the  house  with  an  indignant  rustle  of 
her  dress.  He  wandered  away  from 
the  house,  descended  the  worn  old 
steps  that  once  connected  the  park 
land  with  the  manor  gardens,  aud 
strolled  idly  among  the  old  oaks  of  the 
pasture.  The  leaves  were  changing 
color  fast,  and  the  air  was  crisper  than 
it  ought  to  have  been  in  September. 

Pitt  Duncombe's  thoughts  were  now 
less  pleasant  than  ever.  This  notion 
that  his  wife  had  thrust  into  his  miud 
was  of  so  composite  a  kind.  It  was 
natural  that  a  stepmother  (especially 
when  her  money  was  the  sole  stay  of 
the  establishment)  should  make  no  pre- 
tence of  caring  about  her  stepsons  ; 
but  should  he,  his  boys'  father,  act  as 
if  he  also  were  indifferent  to  them  ? 

Florida!  Why,  surely  that  meant 
death  to  an  Englishman !  Fevers, 
brawls,  the  unaccustomed  climate, 
snakes  — by  one  or  other  of  these 
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causes  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  emi- 
grant of  gentle  origiu  was  sure  to  come 
to  a  speedy  aud  tragic  end. 

He  sat  down  on  the  dry  root  of  an 
oak-tree,  aud  was  endeavoring  to  take 
a  more  dispassionate  view  of  the  case 
when  the  near  crack  of  a  gun  made 
him  start  upon  his  feet. 

44  By  Jove,  dad !  "  cried  a  broad- 
shouldered  young  man  in  kuickerbock- 
ers,  clapping  a  hand  upon  his  thigh 
as  he  held  his  smoking  guu  aside,  "  I 
nearly  had  you.  Fancy  you  being 
there  !" 

41  Never  mind,  Bob.  A  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  " 

44  As  a  mile,  eh  ?  I  am  so  fond  of 
those  old  proverbs,  because  a  fellow 
can  remember  them,  somehow.  I've 
potted  three  and  a  half  brace  —  not  bad 
in  an  hour,  you  know,  is  it  ?  But  I 
say,  why  do  you  look  so  down,  old 
dad  ?" 

44 Do  I?  I  didn't  kuow.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  ray  boy,  I  was  thinking 
about  you  I " 

44  Oh,  come  !  well,  I  am  sorry  the 
thought  of  me  has  such  an  effect  upou 
you.  Tell  me,  what  is  it?  I'll  do 
anything  —  auy  mortal  thing  that  man 
can  do  —  to  please  you  —  you  know  I 
will,  if  I  can  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  boy.  I  was  hopiug 
something  might  happen.  We  Dun- 
combes  are  not  so  clever  as  other  peo- 
ple, I  suppose  !  " 

44 1  know  I'm  a  fool,  father  —  always 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
Yet  if  I  could  do  anything  for  the  old 
place  !    It  makes  me  wild  sometimes." 

44  Your  stepmother  thinks  " 

44  Hang  it  all,  dad,  I  dou't  care 
a  partridge-feather  what  she  thinks. 
What  do  you  think  ?  " 

44  It  is  this  that  has  excited  her  to- 
day ;  read  it,  if  you  like.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  one  way  or  the 
other." 

The  youug  man  took  the  paper,  and 
spent  fully  two  minutes  in  digesting 
Mr.  Tunks's  advertisement ;  he  was  so 
very  slow  and  dense. 

44 1  see,"  he  exclaimed  at  length, 
looking  up  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"Well,  I'M  go  aud  gladly,  though  I 


don't  kuow  so  much  about  pumps.  I 
like  that  4  chance  of  partnership  after- 
wards.' Whereabouts  is  Florida,  dad? 
aud  how  much  is  a  dollar?  Come, 
dear  old  dad,  don't  make  so  much  of  it. 
What  does  it  matter  if  one  chick  leaves 
the  uest,  wheu  there  are  so  many  oth- 
ers?" 

Bob  Duncombe  put  his  arm  round 
his  father's  neck,  aud  would  have  sac- 
rificed a  year's  partridge-shooting  to 
know  what  to  say  to  chase  away  the 
sadness  ou  the  old  man's  face.  It  was 
more  thau  saduess,  however  ;  it  was 
despair  ;  for  Bob  was  his  favorite  son, 
aud  therefore,  as  he  fancied,  the  one 
least  in  the  esteem  of  his  second  wife. 

"If  I  wore  free,"  Pitt  Duncombe 
said,  somewhat  brokeuly,  4*how  I 
should  like  to  go  with  you  !  We'd 
make  a  uew  house  for  the  old  family, 
wouldn't  we  ?  " 

44  Ay,  that  we  would.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  if  wheu  we've  talked  it  over,  we 
all  like  the  idea,  I'll  go  out  for  a  year 
at  auy  rate.  If  I  don't  do  much  by 
then,  why  I  can  come  back,  can't  I, 
like  so  many  others?" 

44 Yes,  that's  true,  my  boy;  and 
there's  no  kuowiug  what  may  happen 
in  a  year.  Suppose  we  get  home,  aud 
have  a  chat  about  it  before  lunch  ?  " 

This  they  did,  the  palaver  being  held 
in  au  old  summer-house  at  one  corner 
of  the  lawn. 

The  result  was  that  Bob  Duncombe 
accepted  Florida  as  his  destiny. 

A  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Tunks 
(whose  name,  thought  Mr.  Duncombe^ 
was  the  most  frightful  feature  of  a  bad 
business),  aud  Bob  Duncombe  followed 
the  letter,  with  lOOf.  in  his  pocket,  two 
leathern  portmanteaux,  aud  a  gun-case. 
Though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  pump- 
ing, he  surmised,  with  a  shrewdness 
wonderful  iu  such  a  youug  man,  that 
Mr.  Tunks  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  engage  him  as  an  apprentice. 

Save  for  the  separation  from  his  fa- 
ther, he  much  enjoyed  the  idea  of  see- 
ing something  of  a  far  couutry. 

CHAPTER  III. 

When  Bob  Duncombe  arrived  at 
Clearwater  he  was  iu  tip-top  condition. 
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He  hod  taken  his  time  ou  the  way. 
Florida  folks  seemed  to  like  him.  At 
least,  that  was  the  only  reasouable  way 
to  explain  the  several  pressing  invita- 
tions to  shoot,  yacht,  and  fish  which  he 
received  from  casual  acquaintances  in 
the  Jacksonville  hotels.  Though  it 
went  against  his  conscience,  he  had 
aaid  yes  to  three  of  these  invita- 
tions, and  fine  fun  he  had  had.  The 
letters  he  wrote  home  to  his  brother 
Ralph,  all  about  alligators,  and  hear, 
and  panther,  and  tarpon,  made  the  heir 
of  the  Duncombes  groan  with  desire  to 
be  doing  likewise. 

And  so  one  sultry  October  forenoon, 
just  when  the  sky  was  clearing  after  a 
tremendous  thunderstorm,  Bob  bowled 
up  to  the  Tunks  bungalow,  and  jumped 
down. 

"Oh,  my  stars,  siree  !  "  screamed 
the  dusky  driver  who  had  had  charge 
of  him  in  the  buggy  during  the  last  six 
hours  from  Bartou,  "I'm  frightful 
sorry  we've  met  to  part.  Josh  Despair 
ain't  seen  many  Britishers  to  beat  you 
—  by  gosh,  he  ain't!" 

"Throw  out  the  luggage,  and  good- 
bye to  you,"  said  Bob,  giving  the  man 
a  dollar  for  himself.  "Any  one  in?" 
he  cried,  beating  upou  the  door. 

"  Seems  as  if  there  ain't,"  observed 
the  darky,  with  a  lingering  grin  still 
on  his  lips. 

"  You're  sure  this  is  the  place  — 
*  Ezra  Tunks,  Clearwater,  Polk  Coun- 
ty '  ?  "  asked  Bob,  reading  the  address 
from  his  pocket-book. 

"Dead  sure  !  They'll  be  in  by  an' 
by,  boss.  You  be  patient,  and  jes' 
smoke  till  they  comes.  Maybe  I'll  see 
a  colored  gentleman  among  the  cane, 
.and  I'll  send  him  along  to  the  house. 
Good-day,  boss  ;  I  can't  wait,  because 
Mr.  Terriss  he  says,  says  he,  '  the 
■quicker  you're  back  in  Barton,  the  more 
cents  you'll  get  for  the  job.'  " 

"  Fare  thee  well  then,  thou  black  son 
of  Mammon,"  said  Bob,  with  a  flourish 
of  the  hand  as  the  dusky  driver  moved 
away,  with  a  parting  show  of  white 
teeth. 

Our  friend  looked  about  him. 
It  was  a  pretty  spot  for  Florida.  The 
-white  house  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a 


knoll  of  light-colored  sand,  about  fifty 
feet  above  a  lake.  Between  the  house 
and  the  water  was  an  orchard  of  orange- 
trees  in  the  pink  of  condition.  The 
red  fruit  hung  by  thousands  among  the 
glossy  leaves  of  the  shapely  trunks. 
Behind  the  house  was  a  tuft  of  pines, 
and  on  either  side  were  more  pines  — 
in  fact,  the  primeval  forest.  The  sun 
in  the  clouded  heavens  shone  upon  the 
lake  and  the  woods  beyond,  and  made 
as  fair  a  scene  as  a  somewhat  tired 
traveller  could  wish  to  behold. 

"  This  Mr.  Tunks  ought  to  be  a  happy 
man,"  said  Bob  aloud  to  himself. 

As  he  turned  to  examine  the  green- 
shuttered  house  more  minutely,  he  saw 
somebody's  head  slide  away  from  one 
of  the  windows. 

"Oh,  I  say,"  he  shouted,  "that's 
mean.  Let  a  fellow  in,  will  you  ?  I'm 
here  on  particular  business." 

He  approached  the  window,  and  with 
appalling  rudeness  stared  inside  the 
room. 

There  his  eyes  met  those  of  Mercy 
Tunks,  who  seemed  as  if  she  had  not 
long  been  out  of  bed. 

The  girl's  hand  went  towards  a  re- 
volver on  the  table,  and  she  looked 
fiercely  at  the  intruder. 

Bob  took  off  Ins  hat,  with  a  loud 
apology,  and  turned  his  back,  denounc- 
ing himself  for  a  fool  as  ever,  but  in 
his  heart  deeply  interested  in  the  girl 
whose  pretty  grey  eyes  had  glared  at 
him  with  such  a  becoming  expression 
of  anger. 

He  sat  down  on  a  portmanteau  and 
fell  a-wondering  what  would  happen. 
Would  the  young  woman  by  and  by 
appearand  invite  him  into  the  house? 
or  would  he  have  to  wait  the  home- 
coming of  Mr.  Ezra  Tunks  ? 

A  hand  on  his  shoulder  aroused  him. 
Mercy  had  dressed  herself  to  the  best 
of  her  ability.  "  Say,  what  do  you  do 
here  ?"  she  asked,  and  he  noticed  she 
still  held  the  pistol  in  her  right  hand. 

"Really,"  said  Bob,  with  a  most  gen- 
erous bow,  "  I  can't  say  how  vexed  I 
feel  at  being  such  a  cad.  I  wasn't  sure 
I  saw  any  one,  and  I  did  it  to  make 
sure,  vou  know.   Please  forgive  me  ?  " 

"What's  a  cad?"   asked  Mercy, 
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"and  who  are  you?"  But  she  sud- 
denly changed  her  tone  as  she  caught 
sight  of  his  name  on  a  portmanteau. 
"You  don't  say  you're  the  Britisher 
that  wrote  to  father  and  said  he  was 
starting  right  off  ?  " 

A  nod  and  a  smile  answered  her. 

44  My  eyes  1  So  you're  Mr.  Robert 
Duncombe.  Wal,  it  was  real  smart  of 
you.  I  guess  you  look  good  for  some- 
thing, but  I  misdoubt  it  being  the  kind 
of  something  father  wants  !  " 

Mercy's  enthusiasm  had  led  her  to 
say  so  much  that  she  felt  ashamed  of 
herself  ;  not  for  many  a  long  day  had 
she  rattled  off  words  to  such  an  extent. 
Without  well  knowing  what  she  did, 
she  let  her  eyes  fall  before  the  earnest 
gaze  of  Master  Bob. 

"  May  I  ask  who  you  are  ? "  de- 
manded that  young  gentleman  in  his 
most  dulcet  tones. 

"  Mercy,"  she  began,  and  then 
stopped  in  a  fit  of  obstinacy. 

"  Oh,  all  right  !  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  impertinence,  since  you  take  it 
so.  I  thought  you  might  be  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Ezra  Tunks  — odd  name  for  a 
geutleman,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Odd  or  not,  young  man,  he's  my 
father." 

"  What !  then  you  are  a  Miss 
Tunks!  Good  gracious,  I'm  so 
pleased.  We  shall  be  in  the  same 
house  then,  shan't  we  ?  By  Jove,  that 
will  be  pleasant !  I'm  right  glad  I 
came." 

"  I  ain't  so  sure,  mister,"  remarked 
Mercy,  in  a  tone  she  meant  to  bo  de- 
fiant. She  was  subtly  examining  Mr. 
Duncombe,  and  calculating  how  her 
papa  would  tackle  this  unlikely-looking 
substitute  for  the  nigger  Luke. 

44  Say,"  she  added,  44  have  you  ever 
done  any  work  before  ?  " 

" Faith,  no;  but  I've  seen  it  done, 
and  I'm  pretty  willing." 

44  There's  a  many  that's  that,  and 
they  He  low  before  they  know  what's 
o'clock." 

4 '  Oh,  do  they  !  "  said  Bob. 

A  rather  embarrassing  silence  en- 
sued. Mr.  Duncombe  was  thinking  he 
should  like  to  tell  his  companion  that 
she    would    look   considerably  more 


lovely  if  she  paid  more  attention  to  her 
hair.  Not  that  it  mattered  so  very 
much,  for  he  thought  her  charming 
enough  as  it  was,  though  she  did  refuse 
to  meet  his  gaze  as  often  as  he  would 
have  liked. 

44  Are  you  what  they  call  4  a  gentle- 
man '  —  in  England  ?  "  asked  Mercy  at 
length. 

44 1  believe  I  am.  I  was  born  so, 
you  know,  and  therefore  it's  no  fault  of 
mine." 

44  Then  you'll  be  precious  green,  I 
reckon  —  so  father  would  say.  Will 
you  look  around,  or  could  you  peck  a 
bit?" 

44 1  could  peck  a  bit,  with  pleasure  ; 
but  a  walk  with  you  would  be  much 
nicer." 

44  You're  real  obliging  !  But  I  ain't 
accustomed  to  keep  company  with  the 
farm  hands  - 


The  next  instant  she  could  have  bit- 
ten her  tongue  off.  She  was  not  natu- 
rally ungenerous,  but  the  temptation  to 
snub  this  handsome  stranger,  who  was 
to  take  Luke  the  nigger's  place  and  die 
off  without  being  regretted  by  any  one, 
except  her  father  (and  by  him  only  as 
if  he  were  a  superior  sort  of  beast  of 
harden),  was  too  strong  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  — it  was  a  bit  of 

>t 

i 

44  Come  along,  if  you 


original  sin  bursting  out,  I  guess, 


she  murmured, 
will." 

44  Nothing  I  should  like  better,"  said 
Bob  cheerily,  and  more  than  ever  fas- 
cinated by  the  glow  of  crimson  blood 
in  the  girl's  nut-brown  cheeks. 

They  stepped  into  the  garden  pad- 
dock, between  the  house  and  the 
orange-groves. 

"Pray,  Miss  Tunks,  what's  that?" 
asked  Bob,  pointing  to  a  row  of  green 
plants.  44  I  must  learn  the  things,  you 
know." 

"  Good  sakcs  !  "  exclaimed  Mercy, 
turning  upon  him.  "  Don't  you  know? 
It's  a  later.    Wal !  " 

44  Oh,  really.  Ours  are  different. 
You're  not  offended  with  me  for  not 
being  on  bowing  terms  with  a  Florida 
potato,  are  you  ?  I'm  not  thought 
much  of  a  fellow  at  home,  and  it'll  be 
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hard  lines  to  be  despised  abroad  too, 
especially  when  " 

"  Wheu  what  ?  " 

"  No.    I'd  rather  not  tell  you." 

"Do,  now." 

"  You'll  think  rue  softer  than  ever ; 
for  I'm  told  you  American  girls  don't 
grow  hearts." 

"That's  false.  And  I  shan't  think 
any  the  worse  of  you  ;  I  couldn't  do 
that." 

"Oh,  thank  you.  You  won't  tell 
your  father,  then  ?  " 

u  I  ain't  used  to  tell  him  everything, 
you  bet.  As  sure  as  my  name's  Mercy, 
I'll  keep  your  secret  if  you  want  me 
to." 

"Oh,  is  your  name  Mercy  ?  I  mis- 
understood you  just  now.  What  a 
charmiug  name! — so  suggestive  of 
kindness,  long-suffering,  and  all  that, 
you  know." 

"Say,  Mr.  Duncombe,  you'll  never 
do  here,"  interposed  Mercy,  with  an 
amount  of  earnestness  that  sat  with 
uncommon  grace  upon  her.  "  You 
aiu't  downright  enough.  Why  don't 
you  tell  me  that  other  reason  you  were 
going  to  mention  and  didn't  ?  It  aiu't 
right  to  shift  a  lady's  desires  in  that 
there  way." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  most  humbly, 
Miss  Mercy.  I  only  meant  to  say  that 
my  people  in  England  are  in  rather  a 
bad  way  iu  money  matters,  you  know. 
And  so  it  would  be  a  blow  to  my  dear 
old  dad  if  I  were  to  prove  a  muff  here 
as  well  as  there.  Not  that  I  ever  had 
much  chance  of  being  anything  else  iu 
the  old  country." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Mercy,  scanning 
him,  with  a  new  light  in  her  eyes. 
"The  world's  queer.  Shouldn't  have 
thought  you'd  be  taken  for  a  muff  — 
outsules  are  so  deceitful  though,  pa 
says." 

A  muscular  negro  slouched  up  to 
them  from  the  orange-grove  and 
nodded  grinningly  at  Miss  Tunks. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Duncombe,"  exclaimed 
that  young  lady  under  another  wicked 
inspiration,  "  let  me  introduce  you  to 
Luke  Cass.  He'll  leave  to-morrow,  I 
reckon,  and  you'll  fill  his  place." 

«*  Delighted  to  meet  Mr.  Cass  !  How 


do  you  do,  sir,"  said  Bob,  offering  his 
hand  to  the  darky,  who  took  it  with 
eagerness,  and  wagged  his  woolly  head 
approvingly,  as  he  looked  up  and  down 
his  successor. 

"I  kinder  think  he'll  do,  missy," 
said  the  negro.  "  It  wants  a  strong 
'uu,  though,  for  them  twelve -foot 
canes." 

An  hour  passed,  and  Miss  Mercy  be- 
gan to  find  the  task  of  entertaining  Mr. 
Duncombe  —  even  in  her  fashion  — 
rather  a  laborious  one.  In  reply  to  his 
inquiries  she  had  told  him  about  the 
game  in  the  woods,  and  had  further  en- 
lightened him  about  the  nature  of  the 
various  trees  and  products  in  the  gar- 
den aud  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Not 
that  Bob  really  was  a  bore  to  her.  It 
was  the  novelty  of  the  incideut  that 
told  upon  her.  Though  she  felt  unac- 
customed and  decidedly  pleasurable 
thrills  of  interest  in  the  young  man 
who  had  so  readily  got  upon  a  compan- 
ionable footing  with  her,  she  longed 
for  a  cigarette  and  a  ten-cent  romance 
—  her  wonted  afternoon  dissipation. 

Happily,  her  father  came  to  her  re- 
lief, and  the  sardonic  expression  on 
Ezra's  long,  hatchet  face  as  he  gazed 
at  the  new-comer  reawakened  her  own 
interest  in  him. 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Duncombe,"  said 
Ezra  very  shortly,  after  they  had 
shaken  hands  aud  he  had  replied  to  the 
brisk  remarks  about  the  weather  which 
our  friend  tendered  him  in  a  very  amia- 
ble manner,  "  you  have  those  two  hun- 
dred dollars  along  of  you  ?  " 

"I  have,  sir.  They  are  at  your  ser- 
vice at  once,  if  you  like." 

"  Thankee,  I  will,  then.  We  can  talk 
about  dockiments  and  that  later  on." 

The  trausfer  of  the  bank-notes  was 
being  made  in  the  open,  equally  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  gentlemen  (Bob 
viewing  it  as  a  guarantee  tlwit  he  would 
see  plenty  of  Miss  Mercy),  when  the 
girl  slipped  her  hand  into  her  father's 
arm. 

"  I  say,  pa,"  she  whispered. 
"  What  is  it  now  ?  " 
"Oh,  'tain't  much  ;  but  don't  take  it 
from  him,  father,  just  to  oblige  me." 
"  Why,  the  chile's  gone  crazy  since 
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the  morning,"  exclaimed  Ezra,  glanc- 
ing at  his  daughter's  ruddied  face  and 
then  at  Bob  Duncombe.  44  Business  is 
business,  ain't  it  now,  Mr.  Duncombe  ? 
Folks  that  come  to  Florida  hev  to  pay 
for  it,  just  as  folks  that  visit  London  or 
Paris  hev  to.  It's  paid  for  hero  in 
money  as  well  as  work,  but  the  money's 
little  enough.  Certain  words  I  wrote 
when  I  was  editor  come  to  my  mind  : 
4  Some  folks  that  make  for  Florida  ap- 
pear to  be  in  search  of  a  land  where 
well-roasted  turkeys,  full  of  slutting, 
walk  the  streets  with  carving-knives 
sticking  in  their  backs.  This  ain't  a 
laud  of  that  sort.  Honest  labor's  the 
key  to  open  the  Florida  heart.'  Do 
you  say  ditto  to  those  sentiments,  Mr. 
Duncombe,  or  don't  you  ?  It  all  hinges 
on  that  whether  you  and  me  shakes 
hands  on  our  bargain." 

'4  Certainly  sir,"  said  Bob,  quite  won 
by  the  genial  candor  of  Mr.  Tunks's 
address.  44  As  you  say,  busiuess  is 
business,  and  therefore  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  take  the  dollars  according  to  the 
advertisement." 

44 1  will,  then,"  said  Mr.  Tuuks 
promptly,  as  he  pocketed  the  notes. 
44  And  now  I'll  show  you  the  house." 

The  old  gentleman  marched  in  front, 
with  his  goatee  beard  shaking  elatedly. 

Tb is  gave  Bob  an  opportunity  of 
whispering  the  words  thank  you  in 
Miss  Mercy's  ear,  and  further  giving 
her  a  look  that  sent  all  her  woman's 
blood  racing  towards  her  heart. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

TnAT  evening  Mr.  Ezra  Tunks  ad- 
ministered to  Bob  Duncombe  a  very 
grave  lecture  about  his  duties  as  44  ap- 
prentice to  the  orange-growing." 

It  appeared  that  he  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  oranges  for  the 
next  six  or  seven  weeks.  Then  the 
time  of  picking  and  packing  would 
have  arrived.  Meanwhile,  he  was  to 
do  other  work  of  a  considerable  kind. 

44  Just  lend  me  down  that  there  cal- 
endar on  the  wall  by  your  ear,  will 
you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tunks.  It  was  a  card 
of  his  own  compiling.  44  Read  what 
it  says  for  October  and  November." 
Bob  read  :  — 


44  4  October.  —  Plant  same  as  last 
month.  Put  in  garden  peas.  Set  out 
cabbage-plants.  Dig  sweet  potatoes. 
Sow  oats,  rye,  etc. 

44  4  November.  •—  A  good  month  for 
garden.  Continue  to  plant  and  trans- 
plant, same  as  for  October.  Sow  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  for  winter  pasturage 
crops.  Dig  Bweet  potatoes  ;  house  or 
bank  them.    Make  sugar  and  syrup.'  " 

44  That's  very  interesting,  Mr.  Tunks, 
though  what  one  would  call  in  England 
4  a  rather  large  order.'  " 

44  We  call  it  much  the  same  here, 
young  man.  And  don't  give  me  any 
chaff,  because  I  can't  abide  it.  I  was 
brought  up  different  to  you,  I  reckon." 

44  Indeed,  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  apol- 
ogize to  you." 

44  What  you've  read  there  you'll  hev 
to  do,  more  or  less  ;  and  you  wou't  for- 
get that  there's  nothing  worse  than 
idleness." 

44  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  that,  if  I 
have  to  plant  —  how  does  it  run  ?  " 
(with  a  look  at  the  calendar)  — 44  oh, 
I  see  —  same  as  last  month — garden 
peas,  cabbages,  oats,  barley,  rye  for 
winter  " 

44  Send  me  patience  !  "  burst  out  Mr. 
Ezra  Tunks,  with  a  vigorous  frown 
and  a  dash  of  his  list  upon  the  table. 

But  a  ringing  laugh  from  outside 
suddenly  cut  his  passion  short. 

44  I'll  thank  you  to  shut  the  door," 
said  Ezra.  44  And  now,  young  man, 
there's  one  thing  more.  You're  one  of 
them  cool,  darned,  sarcy,  young  cusses 
(no  offence,  mind  !)  that  catch  hold  of 
young  women's  affections.  I  tell  you 
positive  then  —  I'll  hev  no  making  love 
to  my  daughter." 

44  Upon  my  word,  sir,  this  is  just  a 
little  too  much  !  "  Bob  rose  and  took 
his  hat. 

44 Oh,  it's  no  use  you  4 sirring'  me, 
and  putting  on  them  patrician  airs. 
Plump  down  again  and  sip  a  dtink  of 
wisdom.  I  ain't  an  out-and-out  brute, 
but  I  know  a  bit  of  human  nature,  and 
so  I  say  it.  You've  got  to  promise, 
then,  and  first  time  you  break  it,  back 
you  go  to  your  patrician  acres." 

44  There's  not  much  of  the  patrician 
left  about  them,"  observed  Bob  bii- 
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terly.   "  I'm  hero,  however,  and  you've 

got  my  money,  and  so  " 

.  "And  so  you  may  as  well  stay  a 
while  —  that's  all  right.  It's  under- 
stood, then,  that  you,  Mr.  Robert  Dun- 
combe,  and  my  daughter  Mercy  are 
pretty  nigh  strangers  to  each  other  ?  " 
"Well!" 

*"  And  '11  stay  so?" 

41  That  seems  probable." 
.  ""  Then  it's  settled  ;  and  to-morrow, 
at  six,  you  can  turn  out  and  dig  a  bar- 
rowfull  of  the  sweet  taters  as  a  begin- 
ning. Good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Bob,  and  he  de- 
parted to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber. 
It  was  a  plain,  undecorated,  wooden 
appendix  to  the  main  house,  and  day- 
light shone  through  the  chinks  on  all 
sides.  The  only  article  that  at  all 
cheered  Bob's  eyes  was  a  rose  in  a 
tumbler  which  had  not  been  there  when 
he  was  in  the  room  before. 

Now,  it  was  weak  of  a  man  like  Ezra 
Tunks  to  address  a  man  like  Bob  Dun- 
combe  in  this  way.  But  it  was  still 
weaker  of  him  to  tackle  his  daughter 
Mercy  ou  the  same  subject.  This  he 
did  — though  it  was  to  his  own  discom- 
fiture. 

Mercy  had  hitherto  had  her  own  way 
in  life.  She  had  been  a  dutiful  daugh- 
ter, but  it  was  mainly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  suited  her  temperament  to  be 
filial.  When,  however,  her  papa  sol- 
emnly enjoined  her  to  keep  the  new 
hand  at  a  distance,  she  turned  upon 
him  and  charged  him  with  gross  be- 
havior to  Mr.  Duucombe. 

"  I  heard  you,  pa,  and  so  I  say  it !  " 
she  exclaimed  tempestuously. 

Then  she  fell  a-sobbing,  and  Ezra, 
after  a  naughty  interjection,  went  his 
way  to  find  comfort  in  a  long,  green 
cigar. 

The  next  morning  Bob  was  making 
acquaintance  with  the  sweet-potato 
patch,  and  wishing  the  Florida  sun  was 
uot  quite  so  hot,  when  Miss  Mercy 
stepped  up  to  him.  It  was  an  hour 
before  her  usual  time  for  rising. 

"  Good  -morning,  Mr.  Duucombe," 
she  said,  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Bob,  without 
lifting  his  head.    He  struck  the  fork  so 


hard  into  the  ground  that  he  had  much 
ado  to  pull  it  out  again. 

"  Did  you  have  a  good  time  last  night, 
Mr.  Duncombe  ?  —  sleep  well  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  No  insects  ?  " 
"Noue." 

"  You're  fine  and  tight-mouthed  this 
day,  I  do  declare  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Mercy,  with  a  toss  of  her  shoulder. 

Bob  glanced  up  at  her,  and  saw  that 
she  was  as  neat  again  as  she  had  been 
the  day  before.  The  morning  air,  too, 
had  put  new  lustre  into  her  eyes  and 
freshened  her  cheeks. 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Mercy  ! "  he  said, 
ramming  the  fork  into  the  ground, 
"  I've  pledged  myself  to  regard  you  as 
a  sort  of  man-at-the-wheel  —  not  to  be 
spoken  to,  you  know.  Your  father 
has  a  low  opinion  of  us  Englishmen, 
and  so  I  suppose  it's  right  enough. 
It's  hard  for  me,  especially  when  you 
come  to  me  like  this  ;  but  a  man's  word 
is  his  word,  you  know." 

"And  look  here,  Mr.  Duncombe  —  a 
father's  a  very  serious  piece  of  goods, 
as  I  guess  none  of  us  would  come  into 
creation  without  one.  But  he  ain't  all 
the  world,  especially  out  here.  The 
young  birds  stretch  their  wings,  you 
know,  a  deal  quicker  here  than  any- 
where else.  And  so,  I'd  have  you 
kuow,  I  don't  reckon  papa's  word,  on 
a  subject  like  this,  worth  a  snap  of 
finger  and  thumb." 

She  spoke  thus  with  a  smart  click  of 
her  pretty  finger  and  thumb  towards 
the  blue  heavens. 

"  Oh,  really,"  exclaimed  Master  Bob, 
pulsing  with  admiration  of  her. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  ain't  the 
thing  for  a  gal  to  say  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  do  any  such  thing." 

"  Come  now,  that's  all  right.  Lor  ! 
how  you  do  stare  at  a  soul  with  those 
fine  eyes  of  yours  !  " 

"  Do  I  ?  Well,  U's  very  rude  of  me. 
but  you  see  your  own  eyes  are  so  nice 
to  look  at,  that  I  imagine  some  of  their 
reflection  " 

"  Say  !  this  is  keeping  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, ain't  it  ?  "  Mercy  laughed 
a  tinkling  laugh.  "  Have  you  any  sis- 
ters, Mr.  Duncombe  ?  " 
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"Not  altogether.  They're  my  far 
ther's  second  wife's  daughters,  you 
know  —  little  maids  about  as  high  as 
this  agricultural  implement !  " 

M  I  reckon  they're  a  plague  to  their 
mamma,  then,  ain't  they  ?  " 

M  In  what  way  ?  " 

"Oh,  in  every  way  —  running  off 
into  the  woods,  and  not  coming  home 
in  time,  and  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Duucombe  raised  his  eyebrows 
with  an  amused  expression.  44  Well, 
you  are  an  ignorant  little  puss  —  I 

mean,  that  is   I  beg  your  pardon  ; 

it  slipped  out  quite  unawares." 

"  Wal,  it  was  a  bit  rough  on  a  lady." 

Mercy  laughed  gaily,  and  her  small, 
even,  white  teeth  glinted  in  the  sun- 
light. 

Bob  Duncombe  also  laughed.  Then 
he  gripped  the  fork  and  said  :  "  I  must 
really  get  on  with  work.  I  don't  want 
to  vex  your  father." 

44  Because  you  like  him,  or  because 
you're  afraid  of  him  —  which  is  it 
now  ?  " 

44  It's  neither,  since  you  press  me. 
It's  because  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
to  remove  out  of  seeing  distauce  of  — 
somebody." 

44  Oh,  I'm  sorry  I'll  have  to  leave 
you  though.  Father  wants  a  pie,  and 
he  don't  like  to  think  of  Rebecca's 
black  fingers  mixing  the  things,  and  so 
I  do  it." 

44  Most  fortunate  pie  ! "  exclaimed 
Bob,  throwing  up  a  knot  of  potatoes. 

Mercy  made  the  pie  standing  by  the 
window  in  a  straight  line  with  Mr. 
Duncombe's  gaze  when  he  paused  in 
his  labors  and  raised  his  head.  She 
sang  while  she  worked  at  it,  and  as 
often  as  he  looked  up,  to  wipe  his  fore- 
head or  stretch  himself,  his  eyes  met 
hers,  and  they  smiled. 

When  Ezra  Tuuks  returned  from  his 
morning  inspection  of  the  more  distant 
of  his  plantations,  he  was  not  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result  of  Bob's  first  ef- 
forts. Indeed  he  marvelled,  though 
prudently  he  kept  his  marvclliug  to 
himself. 

44 1  guess,"  he  observed  calmly,  44  it 
ain't  the  first  lime  that  vou've  dug  ta- 
ters  ?  " 


44  It  is,  though,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Bob. 

"That  so!  Then  you'll  do,  if  you 
keep  your  health  ;  and  now  you  can 
come  along  into  the  house  and  eat  your 
meal." 

Being  a  strong  young  fellow,  Bob 
had  uot  much  to  grumble  about  at  the 
end  of  his  first  day's  toil  at  Clearwater. 
It  was  much  the  same  when  a  month 
had  passed.  By  that  time,  he  had 
tanned  in  an  amazing  manner,  and  his 
biceps  were  of  a  very  respectable  size. 
He  had  broadened  too,  and  his  appetite 
had  become  almost  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  superseded  nigger,  Luke 
Cass. 

He  was  not  unhappy.  Men  like  Bob 
Duncombe  seldom  are  unhappy  until 
their  livers  make  themselves  felt. 

But  neither  was  he  very  contented 
with  his  station  in  life.  As  Luke  had 
surmised,  he  found  the  twelve-foot 
cane  a  vexatious  job,  and  he  lost  a 
good  deal  of  flesh  by  liquefaction  dur- 
ing the  process  of  harvesting.  Still, 
neither  that,  nor  the  Florida  sun,  made 
him  any  the  less  stalwart  a  young 
man. 

The  trial  of  his  life  was  his  love  for 
Miss  Mercy,  which  had  grown  up  iu 
his  heart  with  the  strength  and  rapidity 
of  a  plant  iu  the  tropics.  There  was 
no  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it. 

It  was  not  so  very  severe  a  trial, 
either.  But  he  did  not  think  himself 
absolved  from  his  promise  to  Ezra,  his 
taskmaster  ;  and  it  was  so  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  litness  of  things 
for  a  mere  apprentice,  like  him,  to  ask 
Ezra  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  that 
he  preferred  to  keep  his  passion  as 
much  to  himself  as  possible. 

But  of  course  Mercy  was  in  his  se- 
cret. Nature  opened  the  girl's  young 
heart  to  the  truth.  Ezra  asked  her 
once  or  twice  what  had  come  over  her  ; 
she  was  so  much  more  spruce  and  fair 
to  look  upon,  and  dressed  her  hair  in  a 
different  way  every  week,  and  talked 
so  much,  and  smoked  less  than  before. 
But  she  easily  baffled  the  ex-editor. 

Bob  considered  himself  on  his  honor 
not  to  make  any  overtures  to  Muivv. 
But  his  eyes  spoke  for  themselves,  aud 
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Mercy?s  eyes  responded.  And  now 
uud  again,  wheu  Ezra  was  out  of  the 
way,  the  girl  would  come  aud  talk  to 
him,  and  ask  him  questions,  and  swing 
her  hammock  between  the  trees  near 
where  he  was  working  — to  all  which, 
though  an  emphatic  contravention  of 
the  wishes  of  her  papa,  he  offered  no 
objection. 

His  love  became  a  still  greater  trial 
to  him,  however,  after  a  certain  day, 
wheu  he  found  himself  unable  to  con- 
trol it  any  louger  —  when,  after  having 
taken  Mercy  in  his  arms  aud  got  from 
hor  an  acknowledgment  that  she  loved 
him  as  dearly  as  he  loved  her,  he  went 
straightway  to  Ezra  Tunks  and  avowed 
their  mutual  love,  and  met  with  a  tor- 
rent of  ill-bred  abuse  and  scorn  for  his 
paius. 

"  You'll  hev  to  clear  out  of  this  in  a 
week,"  said  Ezra  excitedly.  "I'll 
give  you  a  week  to  make  your  plans. 
You  may  bet  your  life  my  gal  ain't  for 
a  chap  without  a  dollar  to  his  name  — 
so  there  !  " 

CHAPTER  V. 

When  he  got  this  reply  from  Mr. 
Tunks  Bob  went  and  had  a  spell  at  the 
patcut  Busby  pump.  Ordinarily  he 
hated  this  work  — it  was  so  very  pro- 
vocative of  perspiration,  and  so  me- 
chanical. But  to-day  it  suited  his 
humor.  As  he  moved  the  handle  up 
aud  down  he  asked  himself,  "What 
shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  go  away  and  never 
sec  her  again,  or  shall  I  defy  Ezra 
Tunks  and  all  his  works  ?  " 

He  remembered  that  it  was' Mercy 
•who  had  taught  him  how  to  manoeuvre 
the  Busby  pump.  How  archly  pretty 
she  had  looked  as  she  took  the  iron  in 
her  little  hand  and  said  :  44  You  go  so, 
and  it  works  so."  Aud,  to  make  sure 
that  he  learned  it  properly,  he  had  held 
the  haudle  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
peated the  words, 44  if  you  go  so,  it  goes 
so,"  aud  thcu  they  had  forced  the  thiug 
up  and  down  together,  stooping  and 
rising  in  unison,  after  which  they  had 
laughed  in  unison. 

The  pump  helped  him  to  settle  his 
plans. 

i4 1  won't  go,"  he  resolved  ;  44  un- 


less that  old  screw  returns  me  my  dol- 
lars. He'll  never  do  that  ;  ergo,  I  don't 
go. 

44 1  won't  go  because  I  can't  get  this 
girl  out  of  my  heart  like  other  girls. 
Besides,  I  don't  want  to  ;  and  that's  a 
still  better  reason. 

44  The  upshot  is,  therefore,  that  I 
defy  Ezra  Tunks  and  all  his  works." 

Ezra  Tunks  was  a  simpleton,  except 
in  the  matter  of  dollar-grubbing. 

He  thought  that,  when  he  had  sniit- 
teu  Bob  Duncombe's  aspirations  hip 
and  thigh,  he  had  done  all  that  was 
needful.  But  he  found  that  he  had 
still  to  reckon  with  his  daughter. 

Mercy  had  kept  aloof  during  the  fate- 
ful interview  ;  but  she  watched  it,  and 
guessed  the  issue. 

She  saw  Bob  go  his  way  through  the 
orange-grove  with  a  strong  swing  of 
the  arms  aud  an  impatient  carriage  of 
the  head. 

She  also  saw  her  sire  stamp  the 
ground  like  au  irritated  horse  aud  chew 
up  the  lower  end  of  the  cigar  that  was 
between  his  teeth.  Having  done  this, 
he  expectorated  afar,  stuck  his  hands 
into  his  trouser-  pockets  in  a  very 
vicious  manner,  and  tramped  up  and 
down  amoug  a  bed  of  young  pine- 
apples with  iucredible  disregard  for  the 
precious  plantliugs.  This  he  con- 
tinued to  do  for  fully  half  an  hour,  and 
then  he  turned  away  from  the  bun- 
galow. His  gun  was  resting  by  the 
cypress  palisades  near  which  he  passed, 
but  he  did  not  lift  it,  and  strode  away 
into  the  forest  with  many  jerks  of  the 
head . 

44 1  know  as  well  's  his  own  con- 
science what's  in  his  mind,"  murmured 
Mercy.  44  Pa  aiu't  a  bit  puzzling  to 
understand,  though  he  thinks  himself 
tine  and  intricate.  If  it  aiu't  his 
money,  it's  me.  Wal,  it  ain't  his 
money,  and  so  it's  me.  Poor  pa— 1 
sec  1 " 

The  girl  determined  to  follow  Mr. 
Tunks.  She  was  as  fleet  of  foot  as  a 
fawn  when  she  chose  to  be.  Gather- 
ing her  skirts  together,  therefore,  with 
a  reckless  display  of  her  pretty  aukles, 
she  frisked  through  the  pineapples, 
aud  was  by  her  father's  side  ere  he 
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had  got  a  hundred  yards  into  tho  for- 
est. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  Ezra, 
turning,  and  with  no  very  sweet  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance. 

"  You've  hit  it,  pa." 

44  I'm  goiug  down  to  Dan  Smith's, 
my  chile,"  said  Ezra,  with  an  attempt 
to  hide  the  vexation  within  him. 

44  What  for,  father  ?  " 

"Oh  —  to  borrow  a  Rasper  rake  —  I 
kinder  think  I  may  bo  late.  Don't  do 
anything  to  trouble  your  old  father  that 
loves  you  so  well,  Mercy." 

"  There's  them,  pa,  that  woman- 
kind's made  to  love  better  than  father 
and  mother  and  all  the  world  besides. 
We're  born  so,  ain't  we  ?  I  can't  help 
xL" 

44  What  does  the  chile  mean  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Ezra,  feigning  wonder. 

44  I  guess  you  know,  pa.  I'm  your 
daughter,  aud  can  tell  hickory  from 
palmetto." 

44  But  you  don't  desire  me  to  infer 
that  you've  given  him  your  young 
affections,  chile— don't  say  that,  and 
break  your  father's  heart  in  his  old 
age." 

44  I  won't,  then,  if  it'll  break  your 
heart." 

Ezra  put  his  large,  loose  hands  to  his 
face,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  his 
goatee  beard  shook  convulsively  be- 
tween his  two  siuewy  wrists. 

But  Mercy  remained  unmoved  by 
this  pantomimic  exhibition  of  paternal 
grief.  She  knew  her  father,  and  she 
could  see  that  his  dark  eyes  glittered 
tearlessly  from  the  casements  made  by 
his  long,  lean  fingers. 

44  I  wouldn't  do  that,  father,"  she 
said,  in  the  reproachful  manner  one 
uses  to  a  child. 

44  Then  I  shall  take  you  right  off  to 
your  cousin  Sarah's  this  very  afternoon 
in  the  buggy,"  exclaimed  Ezra  warmly, 
and  dropping  all  affectation.  44  You'll 
please  to  put  your  things  together  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Your  cousiu'll 
be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I've  promised 
it  this  many  a  week.  Be  a  dutiful 
daughter,  my  chile,  and  go  right  off 
and  see  about  it." 

44  I  won't  go,  pa  !  " 

- 


If  only  Bob  Duncombe  could  have 
seen  her  as  she  stood  facing  her  father 
at  this  moment !  Her  left  arm  was 
outstretched  against  a  girdled  pine, 
while  the  other  hung  gracefully 
towards  her  hip.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  maiden  self-assertion 
had  given  a  deportment  to  her  head 
that  was  almost  regal,  aud  threw  into 
flue  relief  the  admirable  contour  of  her 
form.  Her  attitude,  however,  though 
very  striking,  was  as  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  her  face.  The  grey  eyes 
were  transfigured,  aud  the  small  mouth, 
with  its  parted  lips,  was  divinely  allur- 
ing. 

And,  as  luck  had  it,  Bob  did  see  her, 
and  his  soul  went  out  towards  her  ; 
and  he  was  only  withheld  from  joining 
issue  with  her  against  her  father  by  the 
rapturous  surprise  she  aroused  within 
him.  Was  this  the  girl  who  had 
seemed  to  him  laziness  and  inertia 
sweetly  personified  ?  She  stood  like  a 
stage  queeu,  and  the  tall  man  opposite 
to  her  seemed  positively  small  in  com- 
parison to  her. 

Bob  had  soon  tired  of  the  patent 
Busby  pump,  aud  his  steps  had  led 
him  obliquely  by  the  house.  He  had 
heard  the  voices  in  the  wood,  and, 
without  meaning  to  play  the  spy,  had 
come  within  teu  yards  of  father  aud 
daughter  unperceived.  There  he 
stayed,  more  than  half  hid  by  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  big  rotting  trees. 

Now  this  part  of  Ezra  Tunks's  estate 
had  not  yet  beeu  prepared  for  planting. 
The  trees  were  formidable  fellows, 
many  of  the  pines  being  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  To  the 
novice  this  may  not  seem  very  much  ; 
but  in  Florida  it  is  quite  enough  to  tax 
the  vigor  of  the  woodman  severely. 
Two  dollars  a  day  and  his  food  is  by 
no  means  reckoned  extravagant  pay  for 
the  darky  who  is  supposed  to  be  swing- 
ing his  axe  against  these  stout  scions 
of  the  forest  for  six  or  eight  hours  of 
the  twenty-four. 

Many  of  the  pines  had  been  girdled 
and  left  to  die  a  sure  but  slow  natural 
death.  Of  late,  however,  Ezra  had 
desired  to  turn  the  laud  to  more  im- 
mediate account.    If  he  could  get  it 
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well  cleared,  and  set  out  even  with  the 
most  phantasmal  little  slips  of  orange- 
trees  from  his  nursery,  he  proposed  to 
advertise  it  as  an  orange-grove  worth  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  It  is  astonishing 
how  seductive  even  so  untried  a  grove 
as  this  can  be  made  to  look  —  on  paper. 

With  this  intention  he  had  commis- 
sioned one  of  the  hired  men  to  fell  the 
pines,  and  during  the  last  week  the 
man  had  made  the  forest  echo  with  his 
hatcheting.  But,  like  most  niggers,  he 
was  a  thoughtless  fellow,  careful  only 
how  to  get  the  most  enjoyment  out  of 
life.  He  sang  while  he  worked,  and 
took  rests  every  half-hour  to  enable 
him  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  sip  nasty 
medicated  rum  from  a  large  bottle. 
And  when  the  sun  glimmered  a  dusky 
orange-red  through  the  dark  colon- 
naded trunks  of  the  forest  he  stayed 
his  hands,  shouldered  his  axe,  and 
trudged  off  merrily  to  his  hut  thatched 
with  boughs,  and  to  the  joys  of  black 
domestic  life.  No  matter  if  a  tree  was 
half  or  three-quarters  felled,  he  let  it 
remain  so.  The  morrow  would  give 
him  his  opportunity  to  finish  the  work, 
and  that  sufficed  him. 

It  happened  then  that  when  Ezra 
Tunks,  being  staggered  by  his  daugh- 
ter's defiance  of  him,  stepped  back  and 
noisily  drew  a  long  breath,  he  bumped 
hard  against  a  tree  which  had  been  cut 
through  almost  wholly.  A  mere  fila- 
ment of  bark  aud  its  own  poise  seemed 
to  have  held  it  erect. 

11  You  won't,  my  chile  ?  n 

The  tree  swayed  for  a  second 
towards  the  side  away  from  Ezra, 
but  the  rebound  followed,  and  before 
Mercy's  cry  could  warn  her  father  of 
his  danger,  it  had  fallen  upon  him, 
carried  him  heavily  to  the  ground,  and 
pinned  him  there  tightly  across  the 
back.    He  lay  face  downwards. 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  cried  the  girl,  and  she 
was  on  her  knees  in  an  instant. 

Bob  Duncombe  also  had  bounded  to 
the  spot.  His  and  Mercy's  eyes  met 
across  the  body  of  the  unhappy  Ezra. 

"Be  quick,  my  chile!"  whispered 
poor  Mr.  Tunks.  Blood  sobbed  from 
his  lips  with  the  words  themselves. 

"Oh,  Bob,  dear!  what  can  we  do? 


It'll  be  the  death  of  him  !  Can  we 
shift  it  auyhow  ?  " 

"  We'll  try,"  said  Bob  Duncombe. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  bigger  pines , 
but  its  weight  was  sGTI  a  cruel,  and  in 
all  likelihood  a  fatal)  burden  for  Mercy's 
father.  Could  he  (Bob  Duncombe) 
hope  to  lift  it  if  he  contrived  to  squeeze 
himself  under  it  near  enough  to  get  a 
purchase  ? 

"  See  now,  Mercy,"  he  said  ;  "the 
moment  you  notice  a  chance  pull  him 
away  from  it.  My  back's  a  good  one  !  " 

M  Are  you  sure  you  won't  be  killing 
yourself  too  ?  " 

Mercy '8  hands  were  folded  together, 
and  the  brave  terror  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  at  him  made  her  lover  think 
for  an  instant  of  a  certain  Madonna  on 
the  walls  of  a  house  near  Duncombe 
Manor. 

Was  it  to  be  her  lover's  life  for  her 
father's,  or  perhaps  a  sacrifice  of  both 
lives  ? 

"Oh,  let  me  get  under,  too!"  she 
cried,  stoopiug  in  readiness. 

"  Be  quiet.  You  must  obey  orders, 
Mercy,  if  we  are  to  do  anything. 
You've  got  to  release  him ;  that's 
enough  for  you,  surely.  There  !  I'm 
nearly  under,  you  see,  and  we  shall  do 
it  finely." 

Bent  upon  her  knees,  Mercy  watched 
Bob's  movements  with  a  wild  beating 
at  the  heart.  It  was  horrible  to  her  to 
see  the  swelling  of  the  veins  upon  his 
temples  as  he  tried  his  strength  now 
and  again.  And  all  the  while  her  father 
lay  still  with  a  groan  at  intervals,  each 
feebler  than  the  last,  as  the  blood 
soaked  into  the  grass  and  among  the 
needles  of  the  pines  in  which  his  face 
was  almost  buried. 

44  Poor  father  !  "  she  sobbed,  as  she 
cleared  a  space  by  his  mouth,  heedless 
of  the  blood  which  crimsoned  her 
hands  ;  and  the  next  momcut  the 
words  44  Bob,  dear  !  "  broke  from  her 
lips. 

44  Now  be  ready,"  said  Bob,  when 
he  had  wormed  himself  withiu  a  few 
inches  of  the  old  man.  With  a  mighty 
straining  effort  he  managed  to  raise 
the  tree  a  little.  It  was  only  an  inch 
or  two,  but  it  enabled  the  girl  to  pull 
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her  father  free.  Then  down  it  sank 
with  greater  force  than  before,  and 
Bob  in  his  turn  was  pinned. 

Not  for  long,  however.  By  one  ef- 
fort after  another,  with  intervals  for 
recuperation,  he  worked  himself  away 
from  the  base  of  the  stem  until  at 
length  he  could  slip  from  under.  He 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction,  and 
lay  quite  still  for  a  few  secouds.  Then 
he  stood  upon  his  feet  and  braced 
himself  with  an  expression  of  pain, 
though  smiling  towards  Mercy,  whose 
anxiety  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear. 

"  How  —  is  he  ?  "  asked  Bob. 

Ezra's  head  was  in  his  daughter's 
lap,  and  very  pitiful  it  looked  in  its 
ghastly  pallor,  and  all  the  lower  part  of 
it,  including  the  little  goatee  beard,  red 
with  blood. 

14  We  want  brandy  and  a  wet  sponge," 
said  Bob.    41  I'll  stay  ;  I  can't  run." 

When  Mercy  returned  she  found  her 
lover  listening  intently  to  the  low  mut- 
terings  of  the  old  man. 

The  braudy  was  administered,  and 
the  red  stains  were  washed  away,  only 
to  recur  again  and  again. 

"Courage,  Mr.  Tuuks,"  whispered 
Bob  in  the  wounded  man's  ear.  44  We'll 
soon  have  you  all  right  again,  never 
fear."  But  he  shook  his  head  towards 
Mercy. 

Even  the  brandy  did  not  make  the 
words  come  more  audibly.  At  least, 
so  it  seemed  for  many  minutes.  Then 
the  eyes  opened  dimly,  and,  after  much 
twitching  of  the  lips,  the  two  watchers 
heard, — 

44  Take  him,  my  chile  —  I'm  sorry  —  " 
After  that,  a  heave  of  the  chest,  a 
falling  apart  of  the  jaws,  silence,  and 
an  opacity  of  the  eyes  that  told  their 
own  tale. 

11  My  poor  little  Mercy  !  "  whispered 
Bob,  putting  his  arms  round  her  neck. 
"  It  is  all  over  with  him." 

The  girl  did  not  make  a  fuss,  but 
resigned  herself  to  her  lover's  embrace, 
and  cried  quietly  for  a  minute  or  two. 

• 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Thus  Bob  Duncombe  came  by  his 
wife. 


They  sent  for  the  cousin  Sarah  to 
whom  Ezra  Tunks  had  purposed  ban- 
ishing Mercy  to  be  cured  of  her  obsti- 
uacy,  and  that  good  Florida  dame  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  of  use  in  the  house. 

And  when  a  fortnight  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  laid  Mr.  Tunks  to  rest 
in  the  corner  of  the  orange-grove 
whence  there  was  the  fairest  view  of 
sunny  lake,  blue  heavens,  and  the  far- 
ther green  woods,  out  of  which  he  had 
so  manfully  earned  his  livelihood  and 
his  daughter  Mercy's  fortune,  they 
went  together  to  Clearwater,  and  were 
duly  married. 

The  Clearwater  attorney  who  had 
charge  of  Mr.  Tunks's  affairs  estimated 
the  property  to  be  worth  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  He  did  not, 
however,  advise  realization  ;  for  the 
estate  was  of  a  kind  that  would  in  all 
probability  double  its  value  in  a  few 
years,  and  continue  increasing  in  the 
same  agreeable  ratio. 

They  resolved,  therefore,  to  regard 
Clearwater  as  their  home.  But  before 
settling  down,  and  to  charm  away  the 
sad  m (km Is  of  his  young  bride,  Bob  de- 
cided upon  an  immediate  return  to  En- 
gland for  a  while. 

And  once  in  the  old  country  again, 
he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  in 
introducing  Mercy  to  his  father,  and 
acquainting  all  whom  it  concerned  or 
interested  that  he,  for  one,  had  not 
gone  to  Florida  in  vain,  no  matter  if 
his  prosperity  was  contingent  upon 
orange-blossom  rather  than  oranges. 


Prom  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
"  MY  STAY  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS." 

One  soft  August  evening,  after  two 
days'  hard  travelling  in  the  train,  we 
got  out  to  find  ourselves  far  north  in 
Scotland.  We  had  a  long  drive  of 
some  twelve  miles,  past  little  crofts 
of  barley  still  green  and  meadows  full 
of  meadow-sweet,  and  blue  with  milk- 
wort ;  our  route  wound  along  a  still 
river,  gliding  slowly  like  a  silver  ribbon 
in  and  out  of  the  tranquil  landscape. 
All  was  so  still  that  a  storm  seemed  an 
unimnginable,  impossible  thinj*.  The 
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«;terual  hills  were  dressed  in  brilliant 
purple,  and  enshrouded  in  mists  of 
blue,  and  lay  one  rising  above  the  other 
on  every  side. 

How  lovely  is  a  birch  wood  !  The 
trees,  nestling  in  amougst  the  fern  and 
Leather,  looked  almost  like  a  grove  of 
olives,  but  their  boles  were  covered 
with  long,  hangiug  lichens  of  diapha- 
nous grey,  and  the  moss  below  them 
was  softer  than  auy  Indian  carpet. 
There  was  a  great  silence,  and  the 
dearth  of  animal  life  was  striking  — no 
sight  of  game  and  no  song  of  bird — a 
frightened  chaffinch  alone  crossed  our 
path  with  its  alternately  bounding  and 
dipping  flight,  and  as  it  flew  we  saw 
the  flash  of  its  white  wings,  whilst  a 
oloud  of  sad,  drab-colored  moths  flitted 
out  amidst  the  birch-trees  at  our  ap- 
proach. In  the  meadow  below  we  saw 
the  dun  Highland  cattle  peacefully 
grazing  amidst  the  rushes,  and  near 
the  river  a  bit  lassie  in  a  bright  kirtle 
?ind  barefoot  came  out  to  drive  them 
back  to  the  homestead.  And  we,  who 
had  come  from  the  crowded  capital, 
felt  a  sense  of  rest  and  calm  steal  over 
us  impossible  to  describe,  and  dream- 
like iu  its  contrast  to  the  long  journey 
we  were  just  ending.  This  sense, 
however,  we  knew,  like  all  superla- 
tively good  things,  could  only  be  of 
short  duration.  At  last  we  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  modern  house  that  might 
be  termed  commonplace  by  English 
eyes  were  it  not  for  touches  in  its  ar- 
chitecture and  surroundings  that  were 
entirely  Scotch.  There  was  one  little 
tower,  a  miniature  imitation  of  those  at 
Holyrood.  There  was  also  something 
all  un-English  in  the  bright  blue  of  the 
door-stone,  freshly  colored  to  greet  us, 
and  in  the  windows,  all  held  open,  to 
admit  the  air,  by  little  pieces  of  wood. 
There  were  no  flowers  before  the  sit- 
ting-room windows,  but  Scotch  tirs  rose 
muidst  the  heather  some  twenty  yards 
to  the  western  side  of  the  house,  also  a 
tree,  hung  with  bronze-tinted  berries, 
could  be  seen,  the  well-known  rowan- 
tree  of  song  and  legend.  A  month 
later  and  this  fruit  would  vie  in  bril- 
liant scarlet  with  the  plumage  of  any 
macaw  of  the  tropics. 


As  we  got  out  of  the  carriage,  across 
the  ill-kept  lawn  there  came  running  to 
greet  us  iu  tumultuous  joy  our  favorite 
dogs.  How  glad  were  the  faithful 
creatures  to  see  us  again  ! 

Kenneth,  the  keeper,  a  giant  of 
nearly  seven  feet,  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us.  There  is  something  still 
feudal  and  stately  about  the  High- 
lander ;  a  sense  of  leisure  and  old- 
world  courtesy  distinguishes  him.  He 
seems  to  be  free  from  the  influences  of 
hurry,  cheap  trains,  advertised  excur- 
sions, and  co-operative  prices. 

There  he  stood,  talking  in  his  mu- 
sical voice,  a  picture  of  manly  grace 
and  strength,  asking  no  questions,  but 
answering  ours  with  that  touch  of  can- 
niness  that  belongs  to  all  Scotchmen 
tempered  by  a  charm  of  manner  that  is 
found  only  iu  races  of  high  altitudes, 
and  then  only  in  those  far  from  4 i  the 
madding  crowd." 

The  next  day  the  old  housemaid  of 
"  the  Lodge,"  Jean,  came  to  me,  and  I 
asked  her  after  all  the  good  folk  of  the 
strath.  "  Badly,"  she  says,  "  they  are 
gangiug,  for  it  was  aye  a  dour  winter. 
'Deed,  I  am  informed  there's  many  of 
them  uae  but  poorly,  and  there's  many  • 
but  puir  forsaken  critters,  and  times  is 
hard."  I  asked  if  any  were  ill,  and, 
according  to  my  south-country  notions 
of  offering  help,  suggested  that  the 
sick  should  have  dinners  scut  them 
from  our  table.  But  this  revolted  the 
sensitive  pride  of  Jean,  and  I  saw  by 
her  face  that,  although  she  believed  my 
intentions  were  good,  my  proposal 
seemed  to  her  a  daft  offer.  At  last  — 
and  oh  !  the  process  is  not  an  easy  one 
—  I  extracted  from  my  old  friend  that, 
poor  as  they  are,  u  the  bit  bodies  would 
nae  like  to  come  with  cans  and  pan- 
niers, like  Gaberlunzie  lassies  ;  but  if  I 
would  give  each  a  bittie  of  tay  and 
some  sugar  it  would  be  mighty  accept- 
able ;  for  the  merchandise  bodie  at 
over  the  shop  (some  seven  miles  away) 
would  nae  let  them  have  tay  and  such 
lik'  for  naething."  I  accordingly  fell 
into  her  plan  and  said  that  she  should 
take  them  some  tea,  "and  p'r'aps,  my 
leddy,  ye'll  nae  talk  about  it  id  the 
hous,  for  they  lik'  such  dealings  privy, 
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nae  that  they're  unthankfu',  but  it's 
jist  the  bodies'  way." 

One  day,  after  a  very  wet  night  and 
torrents  of  rain  in  the  morning,  I 
walked  over  the  moorland  and  rock  in 
the  afternoon  to  a  little  rough  stone 
and  heather-covered  cabin,  to  visit  a 
poor  girl  that  I  had  known  in  former 
years — a  poor,  bedridden  girl  who, 
from  thirteen  years  old,  had  "just 
spent  her  time  a  weary  waiting  on  her 
back." 

It  was  a  very  primitive  abode. 
Two  or  three  rough  ponies,  hobbled 
before  the  house,  followed  by  their 
foals,  jumped  grotesquely  over  the 
little  ditch  that  divided  the  path  from 
the  moorland.  There  was  a  patch 
of  emerald  green — of  turnips  —  that 
looked  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  and 
struck  a  strong  note  of  color  in  the 
picture,  whilst  in  the  distance  rose  the 
purple  hills,  bathed  in  soft  clouds  of 
vapor.  Several  wollish  collies  rushed 
out  to  bark  and  show  their  teeth,  and 
then  disappeared  through  the  open 
casement  like  wild  beasts.  After  a 
moment  or  two  a  man  came  and  opened 
the  door.  "Is  it  you,  Mistress  Marga- 
ret ? "  and  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
gave  me  a  hearty  shake.  "'Deed,  and 
I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

M  I  have  come  to  see  Iiobina,  your 
daughter,  I  think,"  I  answered. 

M  And  I'm  glad  to  see  ye  ;  but  it's 
never  Bobina  that  ye'll  sec.  She  left 
us  come  this  June  a  twelvemonth.  It 
was  a  weary  waiting  for  her,  puir  las- 
sie, and  I'll  no  say  that  she's  got  to  the 
better  place,  but  it's  weel  that  she  was 
prepared." 

He  did  not  cry.  There  was  not  even 
a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he,  the  father, 
spoke.  Nothing  seemed  to  disturb 
him.  On  the  contrary,  David  Mackay 
seemed,  in  talking  of  his  daughter,  to 
be  borne  up  by  a  gentle  satisfaction 
that  the  weary  heart  was  resting  and 
his  tired  child  asleep. 

As  I  stood  and  looked  at  the  lonely 
landscape  and  at  the  squalid  cottage, 
and  thought  of  the  quiet,  monotonous 
lives  of  its  inmates,  my  mind  went  back 
to  the  visits  I  had  paid  there  in  pre- 
vious years. 


I  remembered  so  well  seeing  the 
poor  girl  lying  always  on  her  bed,  aud 
the  look  of  the  peat  tire  as  it  ascended 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof  in  soft, 
cloudy  blue  smoke,  whilst  scoues  and 
oat-cake  were  being  baked  on  a  girdle. 
Then  I  would  go  and  sit  by  her,  on  the 
only  chair,  and  her  mother,  Jamesina 
Mackay,  would  talk  in  that  loud,  hearty 
way  which  distinguishes  the  "  Hic- 
land  "  matron,  and  with  Eastern  hospi- 
tality would  put  all  in  her  cottage  at 
my  disposal. 

"  Is  there  naething  her  leddyship 
would  lik'  to  have  ?  We've  a  drap  o' 
whiskie,  and  I  ken,  by  what  the  gude 
mon  says,  'tis  bounie  ;  "  and  then  in  a 
lower  voice  she  would  add,  "aud  every 
rason  we  have  to  know  that  the  sperit's 
pure  and  fine." 

On  such  occasions  I  would  smile  but 
decline,  alleging  that  I  had  lunched 
only  just  before  starting  for  my  walk. 
Then  my  hostess  would  get  quite 
grieved  that  I'd  "  no  partake  of  ony- 
thing ; "  but,  seeing  my  pet  mastiff, 
would  declare  that  if  "  Mistress  Mar- 
garet wid  no  have  onything,  the  bon- 
nie  doggie  would  lik'  a  drink  ;  "  and 
so,  to  my  dismay,  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say  to  the  contrary,  I  would  see 
my  fat,  overfed  pet  a  second  later  lick- 
ing up  a  bowl  of  new  milk  as  if  such  a 
liquid  ran  from  every  burn  down  the 
hillside.  After  this,  when  the  little 
customs  and  outward  formalities  of 
Highland  etiquette  had  been  observed, 
I  would  turn  to  Hobina  and  read  her 
some  verses  from  "The  Book;"  and 
lhen,  by  her  request,  I  would  answer 
her  many  questions  and  tell  her  of  the 
great  far-off  city  of  London  —  of  its  fair 
women,  its  gay  parks,  and  its  theatres. 
The  last,  perhaps,  from  a  somewhat 
"  moral  fivo  acts  lecture "  point  of 
view,  for  I  would  not  willingly  have 
wounded  her  Cnlvinistic  delicacy  ;  and 
when  I  thus  talked  I  mounted  on  rose- 
colored  clouds,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, and  represented  London  as  some 
gorgeous  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  diamonds  shone  on  every  breast, 
where  all  the  women  were  beautiful, 
and  all  the  men  brave  and  famous. 
Many  were  Robina's  queries,  and  she 
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would  often  8ay,  "  Weel,  aud  I  sup- 
pose that  yer  leddyship  will  of  tea  be 
supping  with  the  queeu  and  the.  royal 
family  ?  "  At  this  I  would  laugh,  aud 
humbly  have  to  say,  44  Not  so  often  as 
you  thiuk,  'Biua."  Then  I  would  tell 
her  some  of  the  "stories"  that  came 
back  to  me,  but  only  the  graceful  and 
the  fair  ones,  for  I  would  not  have 
rubbed  off  for  auy  gold  the  bloom  of 
Robina's  transparent  soul,  and  when  I 
went  I  left  her  thinking  that  the  world 
of  fashion  was  a  fair  world,  and  in 
that  great  town  so  far  away  from  the 
heather  and  the  pine  woods  all  the 
laughter  there  was  guiltless  of  tears, 
the  entertainments  unmixed  pleasures, 
and  "ennui  "  a  word  unknown.  44  'Tis 
better  hearing  you  tell  than  rcadiug 
books,"  once  Robina  had  said  to  me,  a 
pink  flush  mantling  her  pale  cheeks  ; 
"but  go  on,  Mistress  Margaret,  go 
on." 

As  I  stood  outside  the  cabin  door 
thinking  of  all  this  and  of  poor  Robina, 
who  is  now  but  a  gentle  memory,  David 
Mackay  held  out  his  hand  again  and 
pressed  mine,  and  with  a  "  Good-bye, 
Mistress,"  I  left  him  and  retraced  my 
steps  in  silence  to  the  Lodge. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  the  blues  and 
purples  were  dying  out  of  the  sky,  soft 
lavender-grey  clouds  rested  upon  the 
hills  and  enveloped  the  woods.  Innu- 
merable and  minute  rain -drops  lay 
upon  the  grass  and  sparkled  faintly  on 
the  red  hairs  of  the  sun-dew,  the  bent 
grass  of  the  moorland  lay  sodden,  and 
the  grey  sky  was  reflected  sadly  in  the 
peat-water  pools  of  the  moorland. 
Running  up  against  the  horizon  I  saw 
an  endless  Hue  of  fir-posts  and  wire 
fencing  to  keep  the  sheep  and  cattle  out 
from  a  young  plantation.  How  sad 
this  fence  looked  !  It  was  only  placed 
there  a  few  years  ago,  and  yet  each  post 
had  grown  grey  with  lichen,  whilst  the 
wire  was  brown  and  rusty  with  the 
everlasting  mists  and  rains.  In  these 
great  solitudes  the  work  of  man  seemed 
so  trivial,  so  passing,  so  infinitely  sad 
and  feeble,  that  I  hurried  on  to  escape 
its  depressing  influences.  The  evening 
seemed  all  unreal  in  its  great  stillness 
and  grey  sad  coloriug. 


I  saw  no  live  creature,  and  as  I 
walked  I  felt  as  if  I  were  moving 
amongst  the  shades  in  the  old  Norse 
laud  of  shadows,  no  sound  greeted  my 
ears  but  the  melancholy  calling  of  the 
whaups  as  they  flew  high  in  the 
heavens  above  the  Kyle.  As  I  walked 
along  by  oue  little  pool  I  saw  a  grouse's 
feather  aud  noted  the  track  of  a  stag. 
My  dog  Brenda  sniffed  excitedly,  but 
in  a  few  moments  followed  me  again 
sedately  at  my  heels.  I  paused  for  her 
to  rejoin  me,  and  as  I  did  so  stooped  to 
fill  my  hands  with  branches  of  the 
sweet  bog  myrtle,  which  scented  them 
with  a  wild,  aromatic  fragrance. 

I  reached  the  Lodge  in  a  frame  of 
gentle  melancholy,  and  found  myself  in 
the  evening  alone  with  Jean,  who  is 
too  old,  she  tells  me,  to  wish  44  to  gaug 
about  lik'  the  lassies,"  for  she  says 
there  are  44  nae  lassies  left  now  for 
courtin'  in  the  strath.  When  they're 
turned  fifteen  they  all  gae  to  Glasgie  or 
Edinburgh,  and  it's  only  the  auld  and 
the  sad  that  come  back  to  die  in  their 
Hieland  glen."  The  population  of 
these  mountain  villages  is  dying  out, 
and  every  decade  one  or  more  of  the 
old  rough  stone  and  heather  cabins  falls 
into  utter  decay  and  the  gowaus  grow 
where  once  ascended  the  peat  fire. 
Before  the  Sutherland  evictions  on  the 
east  coast  many  of  the  poor  folk  used 
in  winter  time  to  camp  out  on  the  sands 
of  the  sen-lochs  and  live  for  months 
on  the  shellfish  that  they  could  find. 
Heaps  of  broken  shells  can  still  be 
seen,  and  this  is  the  history  of  their 
origin.  But  this  was  when  the  people 
of  the  Highlands  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  at  present.  Now 
the  younger  generation  are  beginning 
to  lose  the  old  terror  of  chauge,  and 
seek,  and  often  make,  their  fortunes 
south. 

In  talking  to  Jean  I  made  inquiries 
after  the  new  minister.  Our  old  min- 
ister, Mr.  Cameron,  died  last  winter 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  caught 
in  visiting  44  a  puir  bodie  "  when  the 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
east  wind  blew  with  the  sharpness  of  a 
knife  over  the  moorlands  and  swept 
down  the  narrow  gorges. 
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"  'Deed,  but  lie  seems  a  vera  dacent 
nion,"  said  Jeau,  u  and  his  wife  is  nae 
but  a  tidy  bodie.  He  fetched  her  back 
from  Araeriky,  and  we  were  nae  that 
plaized  at  first,  for  we  fashed  oursels 
wie  thinking  it  might  be  some  hathen- 
ish  bodie  that  wad  be  corain'  to  settle 
among  us." 

"  Eh  1  but  Mr.  Cameron's  no  lik'  to 
be  found  again  !  "  exclaimed  Jean  in 
one  of  her  rare  fits  of  enthusiasm. 
"  He  was  so  douce,  but  he  spoke  the 
Won!  and  knew  the  Spirit.  Mony's  the 
time  he  would  come  and  gie  a  bit  tappit 
wi'  his  stick  agin  the  kitchen  door  and 
I  wud  let  him  in,  and  it  was  alius  an 
hour  and  a  bittie  that  he  wud  stop  and 
stand  prayin'  wid  me.  Auch !  and 
glad  it  was  I  was  to  see  him,  for  when 
yer  leddyship  and  the  family's  gone, 
lonesome  and  bad  it  is  in  the  long  win- 
ter days.  For  the  cold  then  is  dour, 
and  the  damp  comes  in  from  the  out- 
side and  freezes  in  icicles,  and  I  can 
only  stand  the  cold  when  I  gang  into 
the  gentry's  apartments  by  putting  cot- 
ton-wool down  me  back  and  tyiug  a 
linsey  -  woolsey  petticoat  about  me 
shoulders,  and  this  jist  keeps  me  from 
perishin'." 

ftDo  you  then,  Jean,  see  nobody  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Na,  I'll  no  exacly  say  that,"  she 
answered,  "  but  mony's  the  time  when 
the  postman  is  the  only  bodie  that  I'll 
see  from  one  lang  day  to  anither  ;  and 
then  there's  white  days,"  she  added 
grimly. 

44  White  days  ?  "  I  repeated  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  Ay,  white  days,  when  there's 
naught  but  snow  and  ice.  Last  year 
mony  was  the  day  when  I  went  out  of 
the  house  to  the  well  and  broke  the  ice 
with  an  axe." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  all  those  long, 
weary  days  ?  "  I  asked. 

M  Jest  cook  my  dinner,  sew  a  bittie, 
and  read  the  Word." 

•*  Don't  you  feel  eerie  and  lonely  at 
nights?"  * 

"Only  sad,"  was  her  answer,  "nae 
uncanny,  for  I  banish  from  my  mind, 
when  I'm  by  myael',  all  ungodly 
thoughts  of  witches  and  white  lichts, 


and  sich  lik'  1  'Tis  best,  'tis  best." 
Thus  speaking,  Jean  left  me. 

When  she  was  gone,  kindly  memories 
of  good  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  Free  Kirk 
returned  to  me.  He  was  one  of  those 
hale,  hearty  men,  religious,  but  with  a 
strong  sense  of  humor,  very  human  in 
his  sympathies,  and  who  looked  a  few 
years  ago  likely  to  have  lived  through 
many  a  summer  and  winter.  But  fate 
decreed  it  otherwise,  and  he  died  last 
winter. 

I  remembered  so  well  the  excellent 
man's  long  grace,  in  which  special  and 
reverent  thanks  were  expressed  for  the 
pineapple  and  other  hothouse  fruit ; 
and  how,  at  the  close  of  dinner,  the 
conversation  having  grown  general, 
and  some  one  having  started  spiritual- 
ism as  a  subject  for  discussion,  we  all 
began  to  ask  each  other  whom  indi- 
vidually we  should  like  best  to  recall 
and  invite  to  dinner.  Some  one  named 
Socrates,  another  Napoleon,  a  third 
Shakespeare,  a  fourth  Voltaire,  then, 
turning  to  Mr.  Cameron,  we  waited  for 
his  answer. 

"  Wecl,  I  think  I  would  lik'  to  meet 
Isaiah  —  Isaiah  was  a  grand  man."  As 
he  spoke,  something  of  the  rough  gran- 
deur of  the  old  Covenanters  seemed  to 
pass  into  his  face,  and  a  picture  rose 
before  me  of  perilous  meetings  where 
the  Faithful  had  met  together  amidst 
the  caves  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
their  wild  country. 

Poor  Mr.  Cameron  !  We  were  des- 
tined never  again  to  hear  his  long  but 
pious  benediction,  nor  his  kindly  laugh. 
He  married  a  bride  from  sunny,  smil- 
ing Golspie,  and  one  summer  afternoon 
he  brought  her  to  call  upon  us  and 
"drink  tea."  He  showed  her  off  with 
honest,  simple  pride.  He  seemed  so 
proud  of  her  that  I  remember  he  almost 
appeared  to  think  that  he  and  she  were 
the  first  that  had  ever  "  gone  and  got 
married,"  as  the  children  say,  and  now 
their  little  short  day-dream  is  quite 
over,  and  he  sleeps  beneath  the  green 
grass  in  the  lonely  hillside  churchyard. 
That  little  God's-acre  stands  far  away 
from  all  habitation  of  man,  with  four 
rowan-trees,  one  planted  at  each  cor- 
ner.   There  no  sound  greets  the  car  of 
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the  solitary  wanderer  but  the  roar  of 
the  stream  as  it  dashes  down  in  white 
torrents  after  a  stonu,  or  its  gentle 
murmur  as  it  trickles  softly  over  grey 
boulders  like  a  silver  thread  during 
summer  droughts. 

His  wife,  I  heard,  nursed  him  devot- 
edly, and  followed  him  to  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, and  then  one  grey  February 
day,  when  all  was  ended,  and  when  the 
land  seemed  ice-bound,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
snow,  left  for  her  own  home,  where 
she  lives  with  her  widowed  mother. 

Some  days  later  it  was  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  one  of  those  still,  beautiful  days, 
when  the  habitual  grey,  subdued  color- 
ing of  Scotland  changes  for  the  jubilant 
wealth  of  the  Riviera.  The  birches 
seemed  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ethereal  blue,  aud  the  mountains  all 
lay  in  clouds  of  blue,  whilst  the  river 
pursued  its  course,  resembling  a  string 
of  brilliant  sapphires  —  all  was  color  of 
the  brightest  kind.  Even  the  slate  roof 
of  the  little  white  manse  on  the  hilltop 
flashed  blue.  It  seemed  so  fair  a  day 
that  nothing  appeared  quite  real.  All 
uature  seemed  under  a  magician's 
waud. 

We  filed  in  at  eleven  to  our  little 
familiar  family  prayers  —  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  household  but  Jean,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  heat,  had  started  away  an 
hour  ago  to  attend  the  service  at  the 
kirk.  M  For,  saving  your  leddyship's 
presence,  I'd  no  lik'  to  imperil  my  soul 
wid  ony  act  of  idolatry,"  she  had  once 
said  to  me  when  I  had  begged  her  to 
stay  and  pray  with  us  rather  than  take 
a  long  walk  to  the  kirk  in  drenching 
rain. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  was  the  day 
of  the  sports,  a  great  holiday  and  fete. 

The  strath  games  are  held  in  a 
meadow  sheltered  by  the  hills,  aud  all 
the  villagers  for  miles  round  attend 
"  the  competitions."  It  was  an  exqui- 
sitely mild  day,  with  none  of  the  glory 
of  Sunday.  Little  islands  of  tender 
blue  in  grey  and  white  clouds  could  be 
seen  in  the  sky.  The  glass  spoke  hope- 
fully, and  so  about  two  o'clock  we  all 
started  from  the  I/odge.  The  children 
and  Smith,  our  Euglish  nurse,  looking 


severe  but  not  openly  hostile,  proceeded 
first.  They  were  solemnly  driven  forth 
by  a  gillie  in  the  old  tax-cart,  a  vehicle 
guiltless  of  springs,  but  over  the  flat 
this  conveyance  moves  with  a  regular 
swing  that,  when  once  one  is  accus- 
tomed to,  is  found  to  possess  for  its 
occupant  a  certain  rhythmic  aud  sooth- 
ing effect.  The  children  I  saw  were 
clad  in  their  Sunday  best.  Great  had 
been  the  fuss  aud  flurry  over  the  ar- 
rangement ;  buttoniug  and  pinning  of 
small  clothes.  But  now,  in  spite  of 
this  past  time  of  affliction,  joy  reigned 
again,  and  three  happy  little  faces 
beamed  upon  me.  Tommy,  proud  as 
a  king,  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  by 
the  driver,  and  held  the  whip.  We  fol- 
lowed on  to  the  meadow,  about  a  mile 
away.  As  we  walked  along,  Harry  and 
I  saw  little  groups  of  barefooted  lads 
and  lassies,  in  company  with  their  par- 
ents, sitting  by  the  roadside.  They 
were  putting  on  their  boots  and  stock- 
ings. We  also  saw  a  Highland  maiden 
or  two,  back  for  a  holiday  from  Glasgic 
or  Edinburgh,  drawing  out  a  smart  hat 
from  a  neatly  pinned  kerchief.  The 
Scotch  have  something  of  the  thrift  of 
our  French  neighbors.  They  like  to 
appear  at  their  festivities  "  gay  a%l 
bonnie,"  but  i4are  canny,  canny  a'  the 
wheel,"  and  will  not  allow  their  best 
clothes  and  headgear  to  be  spoiled  if 
the  day  has  the  misfortune  to  turn  a 
ubit  saft." 

We  all  took  a  place,  sitting  on  the 
soft,  mossy  turf  of  the  meadow,  with 
here  and  there  the  heather  growing  in 
patches.  The  yellow  hawkweed  blos- 
soms pierced  through  the  grass  and 
glittered  in  the  field  like  stars,  and 
grey  boulders  projected  out  of  the 
ground  covered  with  grey  lichen  or 
dry  moss.  All  the  Highland  folk  were 
there,  sitting  gravely  round  in  a  great 
circle,  and  taking  their  pleasure  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  befitted  regu- 
lar attendants  of  the  kirk. 

Amongst  the  4 1  various  exhibitions" 
there  was  the  throwing  of  the  caber, 
and  then  races  were  run  by  the  boys 
and  the  men  ;  there  was  a  "  tug  of 
war,"  sword-dances,  and  last,  matches 
on  the  pipes. 
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Little  Alec,  the  third  sou  of  our  gil- 
lie, danced  the  national  dance  as  lightly 
as  a  fairy,  and  was  dressed  in  tho  most 
charming  of  little  suits  made  and 
woven  by  his  grandmother,  old  Erppy. 
I  was  told  afterwards  il  was  made  of 
the  purest  wool,  aud  dyed  by  herbs 
dug  out  from  the  moorland.  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  the  good  people 
grew  a  little  enthusiastic  from  time  to 
time,  but  always  remained  M  vera  da- 
cent"  and  decorous  in  their  enjoy- 
ments. A  little  make-believe  shower 
fell,  but  the  sun  shone  all  the  while, 
and  in  spite  of  Smith's  saying  sternly 
that  she  knew  those  "dear"  children 
would  be  wetted  to  their  skins,  we  sat 
on  tranquilly,  and  saw  the  white  peb- 
bles of  the  path  and  the  little  pieces  of 
quartz  in  the  grey  boulders  glisteu  like 
jewels. 

Suddenly  I  turned  round,  for  I  heard 
Tommy  say  in  a  squeaky  voice,  which 
he  tried  vainly  to  throw  into  his  boots, 
"The  devil  is  beating  his  wife." 
"Hush,  hush,  Master  Thomas,"  Smith 
answered  in  a  scandalized  voice,  "  who 
taught  you  such  dreadful  things?" 
"I  should  say  my  father,"  said  Tom, 
attempting  grandly  to  assume  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman  at  large,  and 
speaking  with  an  offhand  callousness 
which  evidently  appeared  to  himself 
simply  superb.  "  I  heard  that  remark 
from  my  father,"  he  added.  11  Your 
papa,  Master  Thomas,  is  a  geutleman, 
but  it  never  does  for  little  boys  to  copy 
geutlemen  or  members  of  Parliament," 
was  Smith's  crushing  rebuke. 

Somehow  Smith  is  of  opinion  that 
any  mention  of  his  Satanic  majesty  is 
impious  and,  even  worse,  improper, 
except  by  orthodox  divines,  who  do  it 
as  their  business,  and  then  in  sermons 
on  Sunday.  After  this  little  episode 
Tommy  collapsed,  and  my  attention 
was  diverted  by  piper  after  piper  being 
marshalled  up  before  me.  They  strut- 
ted round  me  like  gamecocks  in  their 
glory  as  they  played  warlike  marches 
and  aire  of  Jacobite  chivalry. 

In  giving  the  prizes  I  was  informed 
great  consideration  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  mu- 
sicians. •  ••' 


"  There  is  much  to  consider  in  their 
gait  and  whether  they  hold  themsels 
line,"  said  one  of  the  spectators,  who 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  laden  me 
with  showers  of  advice,  so  that,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  "there  might  be  strict 
equity  in  the  competeetions." 

As  they  played,  iu  spite  of  my  En- 
glish blood,  I  cannot  deny  that  there 
was  something  grand  and  heroic  in  the 
wailiug  of  the  pipes  when  heard  thus 
in  their  owu  country  and  played  by 
Highlanders.  The  remark  of  a  distin- 
guished officer  came  back  to  me: 
"  There  is  no  musie  like  the  bagpipes," 
he  had  said  one  day,  "  to  bring  men 
into  action."  As  I  listened  I  felt 
something  of  the  martial  ardor,  and  I 
seemed  to  hear  in  the  strange,  wild 
sounds  of  the  pipes  aspirations  for  ven- 
geance and  cries  of  victory. 

When  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
men  and  the  boys,  their  mothers,  sis- 
ters, sweethearts,  and  wives  appeared 
to  the  front,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  a  competition  of  scoues,  oat-cake,  and 
butter. 

And  very  delicious  all  the  good 
things  looked,  lying  in  large  baskets 
and  surrounded  by  the  whitest  of  white 
napkins.  At  length  even  their  prizes 
were  awarded,  and  all  the  Highland 
world  rose  oue  by  oue  and  followed 
each  other  out  of  the  meadow  into  the 
highroad.  As  they  went  they  talked 
gently,  and  the  soft  accents  of  their 
Highland  English  seemed  to  melt  in 
the  soft  air  and  harmonize  with  the 
sylvan  scenery. 

The  next  day  I  was  told  by  Jean 
"that  a  bit  bodie  wished  to  spake" 
with  me.  I  found  waiting  to  see  me  a 
tidy  old  woman  with  a  white  cap  and  a 
Shetland  shawl  across  her  shoulders, 
whilst  in  her  hands  she  carried  a  basket. 

"I  have  brought  her  leddyship  a 
trifle,"  she  said,  a  smile  lighting  up 
her  kind  old  face.  As  she  spoke  she 
opened  her  basket  and  drew  forth  a 
pair  of  miniature  stockings.  "These 
are  for  your  bonnie  lad,"  she  said,  and 
handed  them  to  me.  As  I  took  them  I 
thauked  her  warmly. 

I  remembered,  two  years  ago,  hear- 
ing that  Auna  Christina,  as  she  is 
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called,  was  ill.  I  walked  several  times 
to  see  her  at  her  louely  cottage  on  the 
hillside,  and  brought  her  at  those  times 
soup  and  jellies.  The  good  soul,  al- 
though very  poor,  could  uot  rest 
without  briuging  me  a  gift  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  mine  in  the  past. 
The  Highland  folk  are  very  proud  and 
very  generous.  From  an  inner  depth 
of  her  basket  she  brought  out  a  packet 
neatly  wrapped  round  in  paper.  44  This 
is  her  leddyship's  vest  of  the  skirt  she 
was  gude  eno'  to  present  me  this  sum- 
mer twa  year  agin.  It's  nae  that  I  can 
wear  it  mysel\  as  it's  too  sma',  so  I'm 
of  opinion  that  it's  best  to  return  it  to 
her  leddyship's  sel',  for  I  couldna  be- 
stow it,"  she  added,  u  on  any  of  the 
lassies,  it  being  a  gift." 

In  the  evening  arrived  our  budget  of 
letters,  as  is  often  the  way  of  Scotch 
posts.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
Smith  suddenly  appeared  in  my  sitting- 
room  with  a  face  of  real  sorrow,  to  tell 
me  that  she  had  just  received  a  sad 
letter  in  which  she  had  learnt  of  her 
old  mother's  death.  At  the  same  time 
she  said  that  she  must  hurry  back  to 
help  her  old  father,  who  is  an  under- 
gardener  to  a  magnate  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties.  44  What  a  good  soul 
Smith  is,"  I  reflected  to  myself,  "in 
spite  of  her  high  temper,  and  every-day 
unlovableness  !  "  I  knew  that  for  a 
long  time  her  savings  had  all  gone  to 
pay  the  doctor's  bill,  aud  to  give  her 
mother,  who  for  years  lias  been  an  in- 
valid, such  little  luxuries  as  her  father 
could  not  afford  to  buy  out  of  his  scanty 
wages. 

But  then  one  of  the  great  world  rid- 
dles is,  that  the  really  heroic  actions 
are  done  by  the  tiresome,  crusty,  me- 
diocre people,  who  speak  with  sharp 
tongues  and  do  gentle  deeds.  u  My 
experience  of  archangels  is,  they  gen- 
erally drive  in  growlers,  and  have  very 
commonplace  surroundings,"  a  lady 
once  said  to  me 

The  following  morning  the  "  ma- 
chine" arrived  from  the  little  town 
some  nine  miles  away,  and  I  saw  Smith 
depart,  full  of  tender  thoughts  and  in- 
junctions for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
in  her  absence. 


"  What  can  we  do  now  ?  "  said  the 
children,  as  we  returned  to  the  house. 
I  suggested  a  match  of  soap-bubbles, 
as  the  day  looked  cloudy.  The  little 
ones,  in  order  to  carry  out  my  sugges- 
tion, tore  up-stairs.  I  retired,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  my  sitting-room,  and 
began  to  answer  some  letters.  Pres- 
ently my  correspondence  was  inter- 
rupted by  screams  of  joyous  laughter 
and  the  shrill  high  tones  of  good-na- 
tured Lucy,  who  was  certainly  improv- 
ing the  shining  hour  by  playing  as 
noisily  as  possible  in  the  absence  of 
Grimalkin  Smith. 

I  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  outside 
eight  of  the  keeper's  children,  bare- 
legged but  glowing  with  health,  and 
looking  like  illustrated  specimens  of 
some  special  advertised  food.  Above, 
from  the  nursery  windows,  with  the 
slate  roof  projecting  below,  was  going 
on  the  great  operation  of  blowing  soap- 
bubbles.  I  heard  Hector,  the  fourth 
son  of  our  gillie,  call  gaily  to  my  Ger- 
aldine,  44  Eh,  Gerry,  blow  us  anither 
doun  the  slids." 

Then  there  was  a  flash  of  a  hundred 
lovely  iridesceut  colors,  and  then  the 
ball-like  transparency  vanished  into  air. 
This  went  on  merrily  till  the  rain  sud- 
denly fell  in  deluges,  aud  I  heard  the 
closing  of  the  window  above,  and  saw 
the  whole  throng  of  little  McCleods, 
amphibious  as  they  generally  were, 
scuttle  home  helter-skelter  to  the 
"  keeper  hous." 

At  this  little  episode  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughter,  aud  I  found  myself 
wondering  what  Smith  would  do  or  say 
if  she  knew  of  this  invasion. 

During  our  stay  at  Auchnaroy,  Smith 
had  sternly  forbidden  any  intercourse 
between  the  "  bits  laddies  and  lassies  " 
of  the  country  and  my  children. 

To  a  south-country,  respectable,  well- 
regulated  mind  like  hers,  the  contem- 
plation of  bare  legs  and  feet  was  not  a 
source  of  interest  or  beauty.  Smith,  in 
her  angular  virtue,  has  no  corners  for 
artistic  susceptibilities  to  hide.  The 
eight  little  children  of  our  gillie  were, 
in  her  eyes,  44  common,  nasty,  dirty 
little  things,  to  be  kept  in  their  proper 
place"  —  i.e.,  as  far  as  possible  from 
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the  young  lady  and  geutlemau,  and  en- 
tirely exiled  from  the  presence  of  the 
"  blessed  baby."  Yet  hardly  had  my 
stern  disciplinarian  disappeared,  when, 
by  silent  accord,  the  children  had  all 
agreed  to  fraternize. 

M  Somehow,  dear  good  soul,"  I  said 
to  myself  as  I  took  up  my  pen,  M  her 
absence  is  very  refreshing."  Like 
"  blue-china,"  Smith  is  hard  to  live  up 
to,  and  now  that  she  was  gone  the 
house  seemed  full  of  a  delightful 
moral  atmosphere  of  cheery  laisser- 
aller  and  innocent  decergondage.  Iu 
the  afternoon  I  noticed  a  general  tone 
of  emancipation  :  Gerry  wore  no 
gloves,  and  Tommy's  pocket  bulged 
out,  I  found,  with  illicit  sweets  ;  be- 
sides which  he  was  sick  in  the  evening 
from  visiting  too  zealously  the  goose- 
berry bushes  in  the  kale-yard.  Baby's 
tongue  also  wagged  more  freely,  and 
Lucy  was  all  blushes  when  I  passed 
her  in  the  dusk,  having  met  Ilughie 
"quite  by  accident." 

Kenneth  McCleod,  our  head  gillie, 
has  two  little  girls.  Owing  to  Smith's 
departure  they  now  came  freely  and 
purred  round  Gerry,  they  admired  her 
clothes,  but  they  adored  her  boots  —  at 
least  one  pair  of  yellow  gymnastic 
shoes.  On  fine  days,  I  am  told,  Elspie 
Christina,  the  eldest,  goes  to  kirk,  for 
her  grandmother  gave  her  last  Christ- 
mas a  pair  of  boots,  but  Johan  Maggie 
can  uae  gae  west  on  Sabbath  morns 
with  the  rest  of  her  family,  for  as  yet 
that  young  person  is  bootless,  "and 
gret  would  be  her  shame,"  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cleod informed  her, "  if  her  lassie  went 
different  lik'  from  the  ither  bairns. 
'Deed,  I  wud  be  thinking  she  said  the 
discoorse,  and  her  pray  era  would  nae 
benefit  her  soul,  for  there'd  be  nae 
bodie  in  the  strath  but  what  wud  ken 
of  her  state,  and  I:m  thinking  it  wud 
be  dour  even  for  the  mercy  of  God  to 
penetrate  to  her  in  such  a  condition." 
But  if  Elspie  and  Johan  have  ta'en 
upon  themselves  the  voluntary  office  of 
ladies-in-waiting  to  Gerry,  they  will  in 
no  wise  allow  Hector  or  Alec  to  enter 
the  royal  service  as  pages  of  the  house- 
hold. When  these  poor  little  fellows 
attempt  to  join  in  their  games  or  amuse- 


ments they  scream  out,  M  Git  back  to 
the  hous  "  in  precisely  the  same  rough, 
uncompromising  voice  that  their  father 
employs  when  they  attempt  to  follow 
his  footsteps  to  the  gun-room. 

One  day  the  two  lassies  followed 
Gerry  out  walking.  They  came  to  a 
turning  in  the  wood  and  pointed  to  a 
rather  solitary-looking  path.  "You'd 
no  lik'  to  gang  there  by  yersel,"  said 
Johan. 

"  Why  ?  "  inquired  Gerry. 

"Eh,  yer  might  meet  a  tramp  or  a 
sarpent,  I'm  thinking,"  at  which  re- 
mark the  three  little  things  took  fright 
like  three  colts  and  dashed  homewards. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  guests 
went  off  in  "  the  machine "  covered 
snugly  up  with  rugs.  The  nose  of  his 
purchase,  a  pepper-and-salt  Scotch  ter- 
rier, peeped  shyly  out  from  amidst  a 
heap  of  gun-cases  and  fishing-rods. 

I  was  told  Captain  Hartley  had 
bought  the  little  dog  from  Alec,  the 
little  hero  of  the  sword-dance,  for  12. 
The  little  boy  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  what  appeared  to  him  unlim- 
ited wealth.  His  father,  with  strict 
rectitude,  had  bidden  him  to  cousider 
well  before  deciding.  The  child  mean- 
while had  consented,  dazed  by  the  sight 
of  the  gold  coin,  to  sell  his  friend,  but 
the  night  before  our  guest  departed  the 
poor  little  fellow's  affection  for  his  dog 
revived,  aud  he  had  wished  himself  out 
of  his  bargain.  His  father,  however, 
sternly  forbade  him  to  go  back  :  "  You 
maun  bide  your  word,  mon,"  he  had 
said. 

So  "  Bodhach"  had  gone  off  the  next 
morning  to  be  a  lady's  pet,  whilst  poor 
little  Alec  had  crept  away  amongst  the 
heather  to  cry  his  heart  out. 

Alec's  elder  brother  Angus  is  studi- 
ously inclined.  His  good  peoplo  are 
pinching  themselves  and  denying  them- 
selves what  we  should  term  every  com- 
fort so  that  ouo  day  they  may  realize 
their  highest  aspiratiou,  to  be  the  par- 
ents of  a  "  minister."  One  winter 
uight,  when,  as  his  mother  told  me, 
"  we  was  al'  having  a  bit  crack  round 
the  fire,  his  fayther  said  to  him,  '  An- 
gus, mon,  if  ye  could  hae  your  heart's 
desire,  what  wud  it  be  ? '     '  Well,'  he 
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answered,  '  it  wud  be  jist  nil  the  books 
from  out  the  big  hous,' "  meaning  our 
lodge. 

Angus  has  a  sweet,  wistful  face,  with 
a  smile  as  of  something  distant,  a  far- 
off  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  It's  nae  much  he's  worth  in  the 
management  of  dogs,  I'm  thinking," 
his  father  once  reported  to  me,  "  but 
it's  iu  the  bouks  he  puts  his  miud." 
He  will  sit  for  hours  on  the  green 
slope  of  some  hill  reading  aloud  from 
"Paradise  Lost"  and  glorying  in  the 
majesty  of  the  great  poet's  noble  verse, 
"  and  it's  nae  carnal  lust  that  I  can  fiud 
in  that  printed  paper,"  said  his  old 
grandmother  one  day  to  me,  pointing 
to  the  tattered  copy  of  the  great  poem. 
Being  a  strict  Puritan,  Erppy  declares 
that  there  arc  many  publications  in 
these  latter  days,  14  but  they  maistly 
lead  to  the  deil." 

The  Highlanders  of  the  older  genera- 
tion are  a  simple  race,  not  given  to 
sight-seeing,  and  little  versed  in  new 
ways  or  new  things.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  I  was  sternly  rebuked 
by  an  "auld  bodie"  riding  along  the 
mountain  track  ou  a  rough  beastie  of 
the  Rory  Bean  kind.  He  thought  that 
the  popgun  held  by  Tommy,  and  which 
that  youug  person  was  firing  with  caps, 
was  capable  of  dealing  out  death  to 
himself  and  to  the  owner  of  the  weapon 
in  question.  "  It's  a  flue  lad,"  he  said 
severely,  "  but  it's  nae  lang  ye'll  kep 
him,  or  ither  folk  beside,  if  ye  let  him 
gang  aboot  wi'  sich  bloody  weapons." 
it  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  persuade  my 
acquaintance  that  Tommy  held  but  a 
harmless  toy.  "  I'll  nae  belief  that  Are 
can  come  from  a  bauble,"  he  said,  as 
he  rode  away.  The  children  iu  the 
Highlands  hardly  eat  any  meat.  Even 
the  men  cat  it  but  rare!)'.  One  of  the 
crofters  said  to  our  cook,  "  I  dinna  lik' 
it  saft  as  the  Saxons  eat  it,  but  when  I 
do  git  it  I  lik'  to  feel  that  there's  wark 
for  the  teeth  and  a  bit  of  a  grit-like  for 
the  jaws." 

About  a  fortnight  before  we  left 
Auchnaroy  I  asked  Jean  what  kind  of 
little  fete  would  be  most  liked  to  be 
given  by  us  before  our  departure  south. 

I  suggested  fireworks  as  something 


new  and  out  of  the  commonplace  run 
of  northern  village  festivities.  As  I 
spoke,  however,  I  saw  that  my  sugges- 
tion was  not  altogether  sympathetic  to 
my  old  friend.  At  last  she  answered 
slowly:  ''I'll  nae  sae,  your  leddyship, 
that  such  exhibitions  are  altogether 
siufu',  but  I'd  no  lik'  to  see  fiery  fur- 
naces sent  fleeing  up  at  night  iu  the 
face  of  Provideuce."  As  such  was  her 
opinion,  I  mused  it  might  be  shared  by 
others,  so  Harry  and  I,  after  talking 
the  matter  over,  decided  we  would  re- 
strain ourselves  to  a  large  village  chil- 
dren's tea,  which,  we  hoped,  could  be 
given  without  giving  offence  to  any- 
body. 

The  next  day  I  was  greeted  by  Jean 
iu  the  morning  by,  "Has  your  leddy- 
ship  heard  of  the  sad  news  at  Inver- 
grecht  ? "  (the  next  lodge  west  of 
ours). 

"  No,"  was  my  answer. 

"Then  I  am  told  that  yesterday  a 
terrible  shooting  accident  took  place. 
The  gentlemen  were  jist  shooting  at 
the  back  of  the  plantation,  I  was  in- 
formed, ou  the  east  march,  when  a  son 
of  Mr.  Humphrey,  *■  Young  Georgie,' 
the  bonnie  lad  that  cam'  and  drunk  tea 
with  your  leddyship  and  carried  Miss 
Gerry  ou  his  back  last  week,  got  shot 
by  his  ain  brother. 

"  One  laddie  is  eno'  when  it's  the 
guns  the  lads  are  holding,  I'm  think- 
ing," said  Jean  philosophically,  "so 
the  puir  laddie  gave  a  kind  of  screech 
and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Angus 
Munro,  and  his  clothes,  puir  lad,  were 
red,  they  said,  as  if  ye  had  soiled  them 
with  a  pail  of  blood. 

"  They  brought  him  to  the  house  of 
Lenna  of  the  black  rock.  It's  nae  gude 
reputation  that  she  has  ;  Black  Witch 
says  some,  and  some  n  puir,  harmless, 
crack-brained  bodie,  that's  got  nae  En- 
glish. I'll  nae  decide,  for  'tis  best  to 
leave  the  discovery  of  sich  questions  to 
the  God  that  made  the  bodie.  But 
when  they  brought  her  the  puir  gentle- 
man they  had  quite  a  job  to  find  a  clout 
to  stop  the  blood  ;  but  what  troubled 
Lenna  mair  than  a'  else  when  she  saw 
the  lad  was  like  to  gae  was  jist  that 
he  could  only  speak  English.    She  said 
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to  Angus  in  her  nin  longue,  1  Jist  on 
the  brink  of  eternity  and  nae  word  of 
Gaelic  to  get  to  Heaven.'  " 

A  lit  of  tremulous  laughter  seized 
me  in  spite  of  my  sorrow  for  my  poor 
neighbor.  But  I  turued  away,  not  to 
let  Jean  see  my  face,  for,  in  spite  of 
her  stem  exterior,  Jean's  tender  heart 
was  grieving  for  bouuie  Georgie  Hum- 
phrey. 

A  few  days  later  I  drove  over  to 
Robin  McClean,  some  fifteen  miles  off 
from  our  lodge,  and  in  Sutherland- 
shire.  Robin  lives  near  Lairg.  As  I 
drove  in  the  old  tax-cart,  with  the  fat 
black  pony  Tidy  in  the  shafts,  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  gone  back  to  the  early  days  of 
this  century,  for  I  was  to  see  a  loom 
worked  by  hand  and  in  a  cottage.  The 
night  before  old  Erppy  came  to  me  and 
brought  me  some  patterns  of  soft  greys 
and  of  rich  orange  tints  in  the  purest 
of  woollen  materials.  "  'Tis  nae  that 
I  wud  na  weave  a  suit  for  your  leddy- 
ship,"  she  said,  44  but  I'm  grown  uncer- 
tain with  the  rheumatics,  and  there  is 
a  bit  bodie  over  the  river  east  that 
canny  with  his  hands,  and  I'm  think- 
ing, too,  that  he's  worthy  of  the  Lord's 
blessing,  for  it's  gude  he  is  to  his  auld 
mither,  now  I  mind  me."  So  the  next 
day  I  started  according  to  her  direc- 
tions. We  drove,  a  "garson"  and 
myself,  and  we  were  followed  by  a 
wolf-like  collie,  who  jumped  over  the 
walls  whenever  we  passed  a  cart,  44  to 
kep  clear  of  stunes"  as  my  informant 
told  me. 

As  I  mounted  the  hill  I  drove  very 
slowly,  for  the  pony  was  allowed  to 
choose  her  own  pace,  and,  44  'deed, 
she'll  no  hurry  without  the  whipie " 
was  a  true  saying  of  the  "garson's" 
as  regarded  Tidy. 

We  climbed  silently  up  long  hills  ; 
every  now  and  then  we  passed  a  field 
of  ripening  barley  or  a  patch  of  grass 
gay  with  canary-colored  blossom  of  that 
unloved  flower  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  44  stinking  Willie."  After 
several  hours  of  driving  we  stopped  at 
a  house  built  all  of  granite,  with  three 
steps  before  it  leading  down  to  the 
road.  "  'Tis  here  you'll  And  the  mon 
that  works  fine  at  the  loom,"  said  my 


guide.  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  was 
admitted  by  an  old  woman,  who  I  saw 
understood  with  difficulty  what  I  said, 
and  turned  evidently  for  all  particulars 
about  me  from  my  little  companion. - 
Apparently  she  was  satisfied  by  what 
he  said,  for  her  maimer  promptly 
changed  from  a  questioning  hostility  to 
a  tone  of  great  courtesy  as  she  showed 
me  into  her  house. 

44  It's  my  sou  that  you'll  be  wanting, 
my  leddy,"  she  said  ;  "  he  is  a  fine  dili- 
gent worker  at  the  loom,  and,  'deed, 
'tis  naething  but  the  mercy  of  God  that 
I  have  so  gude  a  laddie."  A  few  sec- 
onds later,  and  she  informed  me  that 
he  would  be  with  me  44  in  a  moment  if 
her  leddyship  wud  tak'  a  chair."  I: 
looked  round  and  saw  a  room  furnished 
in  a  more  English  style  than  I  had 
hitherto  seen  any  in  the  Highlands.* 
There  were  some  old-fashioned  prints 
hung  round  the  room,  whilst  there  was 
a  table  covered  with  patterns  of  the 
44  Home  Industries"  and  a  Mute  on  the 
[mantelshelf.  I  had  heard  from  Erppy, 
our  gillie's  mother,  that  Robin  was  an* 
excellent  son.  He  had  lived  some 
years  in  44  Glasgie,"  and  was  doing 
well  as  a  confectioner,  when  his  old 
father  died,  aud  left  his  old,  infirm 
mother  with  no  one  else  to  take  care 
of.  Robin  thereupon  wrote  to  her, 
asking  her  to  come  and  live  with  him 
in  the  big  town,  aud  keep  his  house  for 
him  whilst  he  made  the  cakes  and 
looked  after  his  little  shop.  But  tho 
old  lady  wrote  back  that  she  44  cud  nae 
part  with  the  hills,  and  that  it  wud  just 
kill  her  to  live  ony  where  but  in  herain 
strath." 

He  did  not  argue  with  her,  but  just 
sold  his  shop  and  came  back  and  kept 
the  41  bit  bodie  "  and  took  again  to  the 
management  of  his  loom.  He  never 
spake,  said  Erppy  (ray  informant),  of 
any  disappointment  whatever,  44  but  I 
think,  for  all  he  said  little,  he  felt  it 
fine,  for  the  lass  he  was  courtin*  wml 
nae  be  plagued  to  kep  his  company  as 
man  and  wife  up  in  the  hills,  so  far 
away  from  kith  aud  kin." 

44  And  so  he  lost  her?"  I  inquired. 
44  Wee!,  I'll  no  say  that  he  didna," 
added  Erppy, 44  but  I'm  thinking  there's 
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plenty  mair,"  she  said  philosophically, 

aud  'tis  best  for  lik'  to  marry  lik'." 

After  a  few  inonieuts  the  door 
opened  and  Robin  McClean  entered, 
a  tall  young  fellow,  some  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  He  met  me  with  the 
gtave  courtesy  of  a  Highlander  and 
stowed  me  his  woollen  stuffs,  but  in 
sjiowiug  them  there  was  nothing  of  the 
shopman  about  him.  He  never  pressed 
me  to  buy  anything,  but  showed  me  his 
materials  quite  simply,  with  an  air  of 
high-bred  equality.  After  making  my 
purchases  I  asked  if  I  might  see  the 
loom.  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered  :  44  If  her  leddyship  will 
wait  a  bittie  I  will  bring  her  ;  "  so  say- 
ing he  left  me. 

As  lie  closed  the  door  I  heard  an 
allereatiou  go  on  in  Gaelic  betweeu 
mother  aud  son.  The  old  woman's 
tones  rose  into  a  high  treble.  Do- 
leuda,  as  I  afterwards  heard  she  was 
called,  was  evidently  haviug  a  differ- 
ence with  her  son.  At  last,  however, 
her  voice  ceased,  and  I  was  conducted 
to  a  large  room  on  the  ground-floor  ad- 
joining the  living  part  of  the  house, 
where  the  loom  was  domiciled.  I  en- 
tered, and  then  guessed  what  44  the 
words"  had  been  over.  Hanging  up 
fconi  the  ceiling  was  a  skinned  aud 
freshly  killed  sheep,  covered  up  by  a 
delicate  fine  white  damask  cloth.  Ob- 
viously it  was  thought  by  Robin  that 
the  sight  of  the  corpse  would  have  dis- 
gusted me  ;  aud,  iu  spite  of  his  moth- 
er's expostulations,  the  sou  had  veiled 
it  from  my  eyes. 

The  "murder"  had  certainly  been 
very  recently  committed,  for  the  knife 
lay  close  by,  aud  each  time  part  of  the 
loom  moved  iu  working,  the  vibrations 
caused  in  the  room  shook  drops  of 
blood  upon  the  floor. 
.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  delicacy  of 
n)y  host,  who,  although  living  the 
roughest  of  lives,  still  instinctively 
kuew  and  paid  homage  to  my  feelings. 

The  Scotch  Highlander  comes  of  a 
proud  race.  Wheu  a  crofter  kills  a 
sheep,  he  never  sells  what  he  does  not 
want  for  his  own  use,  but  gives  away 
to  his  friends  aud  neighbors  the  re- 
mainder. 


The  minister  of  Robin's  parish,  I 
heard,  does  not  enjoy  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  people.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  his 
parishioners,  on  account  of  a  book  he 
had  written  on  the  Crofter  Question, 
in  which,  apparently,  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  enlistiug  the  sympathy  of  his 
poorer  neighbors. 

Erppy  Mackay  has  since  told  me  that 
Mr.  uis  nae  respeckit  by  his  peo- 
ple or  his  elders,"  for  he  is  grievously 
smitten  with  u  the  Genesis  Depravity 
Disease  ; "  in  other  words,  1  gleaned 
that  he  shared  the  views  of  Bishop 
Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  so 
far  have  not  been  embraced  by  High- 
land congregations. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  fixed  for  the 
village  children's  fate.  It  was  a  lovely 
afternoon  ;  all  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  — some  hundred  boys 
and  girls  — were  invited,  and  such  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  who  cared  to 
see  their  children  play  were  begged 
also  to  be  present. 

Harry  and  his  friends  good-naturedly 
forswore  their  sport,  and  for  one  day 
promised  to  be  happy  without  killing 
something. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  fixed,  the  chil- 
dren arrived  with  their  "dominie" 
aud  the  girls  with  their  mistress,  Eila 
Paul  —  the  last  a  sad,  gentle-looking 
little  woman,  who,  I  was  afterward 
told,  "  cud  speak  foreign  tongues,  and 
was  weel  acquaint  with  the  doings  of 
hathenish  bodies."  She  had  teuder, 
melancholy  eyes  that  seemed  full  of 
soul,  and  although  44  jest  a  girl  her- 
sel',"  appeared  to  have  a  sensitive  ma- 
ternal love  in  speaking  to  her  children 
that  evidently  awoke  in  some  of  them 
a  vague  response  of  passionate  devo- 
tion. 

"  She's  mair  to  them  than  mouy 
a  mither,"  said  Erppy,  watching  the 
schoolmistress,  44  aud  she's  a  strange 
manner  of  finding  for  the  Lord,  and 
it's  a'  by  love." 

The  parents,  curiously  enough, 
seemed  eveu  more  numerous  than  the 
children,  but  we  did  not  make  auy  in- 
quiries, as  I  was  assured  that  there,  was 
plenty  of  cake  and  tea  for  all. 
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Two  pipers  preceded  the  procession, 
playing  gaily,  and  a  vision  of  Brown- 
ing's weird  story  crossed  my  mind. 
However,  unlike  the  victims  of  the 
Piper  of  Hamelin,  my  little  guests  were 
able  to  stop  at  my  door,  where  Harry 
and  myself  and  all  our  party  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  to  receive  them. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  the  pipes 
stopped  droning,  and  breaking  out  of 
the  line,  a  middle-aged,  stout  woman 
advanced  to  Tomkius,  our  irreproach- 
able, somewhat  splendid  butler,  and 
said,  "  She  wud  lik'  to  speak  to  her 
leddyship's  sel\"  Tomkins  politely 
bowed,  and  acquainted  me  with  the 
fact  in  his  smoothest  tones,  saying 
"  that  a  person  wished  to  speak  to  me." 
On  hearing  this  I  stepped  forward,  and 
asked  the  woman  what  I  could  do  for 
her. 

"'Deed,  my  leddy,"  she  replied,  "  I 
have  cum  to  excuse  meseP."  She 
spoke  irT  a  loud,  distinct  voice.  14  Be- 
ing," she  continued,  "as  I'm,  the 
'  Lyin-in  Woman '  of  the  Strath,  and 
holding,  your  leddyship,  a  responsible 
position,  having  seen  so  many  bairns 
cum  into  the  wairld  ;  so,  although  hav- 
ing had  nae  invitation  mescl',  I  have 
made  so  bold  as  to  be  present  at  the 
grand  festivity  to-day.  I  wud'ua  have 
lik'd,"  she  added  with  a  grand  gesture, 
"to  have  brought  my  excuses  to  any 
but  her  leddyship's  scl',  for  in  me  in- 
tention there  was  nae  impoliteness." 
Harry  and  his  friends  giggled,  and 
Tomkins  blushed  like  a  peony.  Hap- 
pily, however,  the  pipes  immediately 
struck  up  such  a  booming  and  a  buzz- 
ing that  all  further  talk  was  impossible. 
Then  began  a  series  of  games,  in  which 
ray  children,  owing  to  Smith's  absence, 
took  an  animated  part.  There  were 
tugs  of  war,  sugarplum  scrambles, 
sack-raees,  and  other  delights.  In  the 
sack-races  the  active  little  things,  as 
one  lady  said,  ran  like  hares.  All  the 
children  came  in  boots  "to  honor  the 
occasion,"  I  was  informed.  But  some- 
how, when  the  games  began,  all  the 
boots  were  taken  off  in  a  twinkling.  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  great  sim- 
plicity and  a  certain  grand  old-world 
courtesy  iu  their  manners.    They  were 


quite  free  from  all  servility  ;  all  the 
while  they  paid  me  defereuce  but  re- 
spected themselves,  and  preserved  a 
tone  of  graceful  equality. 

The  pipers  at  the  close  would  not 
receive  any  gratuity  for  their  services: 
u  We  have  just  come  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  the  bairns,"  was  their 
answer,  "  and  there  is  nothing  due." 

There  was  no  gormandizing  at  the 
tea.  Everybody  ate  wh.it  they  wanted, 
but  no  child  or  parent  surreptitiously 
hid  slices  of  cake  or  attempted  to 
pocket  any  spoil  from  the  feast. 

At  the  end  of  all  things,  the  dominie, 
a  lean,  somewhat  pompous  "bodie," 
collected  au  audience  round  him  and 
tendered  thanks  to  us  on  behalf  of 
the  children  and  the  parents.  Harry 
jerked  out  a  few  sentences  in  reply, 
but  very  shyly,  as  an  Englishman  al- 
ways does  ;  for  returning  thanks  has 
always  a  most  distressing  influence 
upon  an  Englishman's  eloquence. 

Then  the  pipes  sounded  again  iu 
martial  strain  and  led  the  little  proces- 
sion. The  children  aud  the  parents, 
with  a  little  murmur  of  thanks  as  they 
passed  me,  fell  into  order,  and  without 
any  fuss  and  with  perfect  discipline 
walked  down  the  drive  and  so  vanished 
out  of  sight. 

At  last  came  the  day  for  our  depar- 
ture—a grey,  still  day,  soft  and  sub- 
dued in  coloring.  "  The  machine  " 
drove  up  to  the  door  with  a  great 
crunching  of  gravel.  Then  we  all  took 
our  places,  and  Tommy's  face  radiated 
with  joy  on  hearing  he  might  go 
and  sit  by  the  driver.  There  was  a 
running  to  and  fro,  a  calling  aud 
screaming.  My  umbrella  was  nearly 
forgotten,  and  the  uecessary  luncheon 
basket  was  all  but  left  behind. 

But  eventually,  in  spite  of  all  mis- 
haps and  rural  confusion  on  the  part  of 
English  servants  and  Highland  retain- 
ers, we  got  under  way.  As  I  turned 
round  to  get  a  last  sight  of  the  Lodge, 
surrounded  by  its  Scotch  tii-s,  and  with 
its  long  stretches  of  heather  aud  gr.iss 
in  the  distance,  I  saw  the  little  Mc- 
Cleods  and  the  gillies  waving  the  it- 
caps  and  handkerchiefs.  Then  we 
passed  the  corner,  aud  "  the  machine" 
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pursued  iU  course  along  the  wild  val- 
ley. The  sun  peeped  through  the  grey 
clouds  at  intervals  in  a  soft,  regretful 
way,  and  its  rays  lighted  up  here  and 
there  the  red  trunks  of  the  Scotch  flrs. 
The  spike-like  leaflets  of  these  trees 
recalled  the  color  of  the  Atlantic  far 
out  at  sea,  only  that  they  were  pow- 
dered by  a  silver  sheen. 

By  the  track-side  there  was  still  a 
fringe  of  grey  mauve  —  the  marsh  sca- 
bious. The  last  flower  of  the  year  was 
still  flowering  feebly,  in  spite  of  the 
night  frosts. 

Now  and  then  a  rabbit  scuttled 
across  our  path,  and  flashed  his  little 
white  scut  as  he  vanished  in  the  brush- 
wood, and  here  and  there  my  eyes 
lighted  ou  the  brilliant  scarlet  fungi 
that  grow  at  the  foot  of  the  birch- 
trees. 

We  heard  from  time  to  time  the  echo- 
ing sound  of  a  shot,  which  carried  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  rcsouuded  down  the 
valley. 

For  about  a  mile  we  drove  through  a 
great  tract  of  burnt  wood  of  young 
.Scotch  firs.  The  leaves  had  not  fallen 
off  the  dead  trees,  but  remained  on,  of 
a  warm,  reddish-brown  color  ;  but  the 
posts  that  ran  alongside  of  the  pathway 
were  charred  and  black.  It  was  a  sad 
and  sullen  sight,  and  was  the  result  of 
a  onrcless  spriug  burning  of  the  heather. 
We  drove  on  through  this  dead  vegeta- 
tion. All  was  silent,  save  for  a  chill 
breeze  that  mournfully  stirred  the  life- 
less trees  and  shivered  along  the  dead, 
yellow  bent-grass  that  had  grown  high 
and  thick  in  the  summer.  The  place, 
iu  its  desolation,  seemed  almost  a  val- 
ley of  death.  No  sound  greeted  our 
■«ars  but  the  murmur  of  the  river  below 
and  the  crunching  of  the  pebbles  under 
the  horse's  feel.  The  children  crept 
closer  to  me  as  I  drew  the  shawls  and 
wraps  tightly  round  them. 

When  we  cleared  the  melancholy 
wood  and  gained  the  main  road,  occa- 
sionally a  cart  laden  with  %t  peats  "  and 
the  horse  decorated  with  a  head-collar 
that  might  have  come  from  Normandy 
passed  us.  A  barelegged  child  with  a 
cow,  or  a  boy  riding  a  pony,  went  by 
and  vanished  up  some  lonely  hill  track. 


At  last  our  long  drive  came  to  an  end, 
and  we  reached  the  little  station. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  train  puffed  in, 
and  we  took  our  places.  Tommy  called 
out  for  luncheon  :  "  I  is  so  hungry," 
he  cried  out.  Gerry,  only  a  year  older, 
but  much  wiser,  retorted  :  "  Greedy 
boy,  you  must  wait."  Then  there  fol- 
lowed a  running  to  and  fro,  a  presenta- 
tion of  grouse  to  the  station-master  on 
our  part,  and  &\\  the  while  a  ripple  of 
chatter  and  laughter  from  the  fish -girls 
who  stood  on  the  platform  barelegged, 
their  creels  on  their  backs,  but  merry 
and  full  of  chaff,  waiting  for  the  next 
train  and  watching  us. 

Then  the  train  moved  off,  quite 
gently,  as  if  travelling  was  a  solemn, 
serious  business  —  nothing  jaunty,  and 
with  no  ungodly  speed.  The  guard 
gravely  whistled,  and  our  heads  were 
turned  southward.  I  sat  looking  back 
at  the  sweet,  silent  country,  with  the 
long  stretches  of  rush-grown  meadows 
and  moorlands,  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  little  white  houses  of  the  crofters 
and  liliputiau  patches  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley. "  What  a  gentle  time  of  rest  and 
quiet  I  have  had,"  I  said  to  myself  as 
the  familiar  view  vanished  from  my 
eyes  and  I  realized  that  I  was  returning 
to  busy  England.  A  fuller  life  lay  be- 
fore me  in  the  future,  it  was  true  ;  but 
as  the  train  sped  on  I  knew  that  I  left 
the  Hielands  and  the  dear  people  who 
live  there  uot  without  a  tender  regret 
and  a  great  louging  to  return  and  live 
amongst  them  again  next  year. 

Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
A  MOSAIC  FACTORY. 

Mosaic  work  —  the  mosaic  which 
comes  not  from  Moses  but  from  the 
Muses,  and  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately called  musaic  —  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  decorative  arts.  It  seems  to 
have  been  practised  by  nearly  all  civ- 
ilized nations  past  or  present.  It  came 
from  the  East  to  Greece  ;  from  Greece 
it  made  its  way  to  Italy,  where  it  flour- 
ished amazingly,  chiefly  on  the  pave- 
ments ;  by  the  Romans  it  was  taken 
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much  about  the  world,  among  other 
places  to  Constantinople,  where  it  be- 
came a  peculiarly  Christian  practice  for 
the  ornamentation  of  church  walls  ; 
and  thence  it  returned  to  Rome  as 
Byzantine  or  41  Greek"  work  to  yield 
the  marvellous  decorations  which  are 
among  the  best-known  of  the  imperial 
city's  treasures.  The  mosaics  of  St. 
Peter's  are  famous  the  world  over,  and 
for  years  there  has  been  a  mosaic  fac- 
tory on  the  roof  of  the  cathedral.  But 
we  need  not  go  so  far  afield  as  to  St. 
Peter's  to  learn  how  mosaic  is  made, 
when  we  have  a  factory  much  closer 
home  —  in  Batlersea,  to  wit  —  where 
everything  from  the  preliminary  design 
to  the  completed  picture  is  a  local  prod- 
uct, with  no  foreiguer  having  a  hand  in 
it  from  start  to  finish. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  mosaic,  as 
there  are  of  all  inlaid  work.  There  is 
a  mosaic  of  indurated  bricks  ;  there  is 
the  old  paving  mosaic  of  stone  cubes ; 
there  is  the  Florentine  mosaic  of  stone 
and  shell  cut  to  shape  and  inlaid  in 
marble  slabs,  the  mosaic  that  was  set 
up  by  Austin  de  Bordeaux,  in  the  Taj 
Mahal  at  Agra,  and  thence  spread  over 
India.  There  is  the  Roman  mosaic, 
mostly  made  of  glass,  which  ranges 
from  an  heroic  picture  on  a  wall  to  a 
tiny  landscape  in  a  finger-ring,  and 
which  can  even  be  made  microscopic 
by  the  glass  being  laid  together  in  bars 
like  the  slips  of  wood  in  Tunbridge 
Wells  ware,  and  drawn  out  under  the 
influence  of  heat  until,  like  a  wire,  it 
becomes  as  thin  as  a  silk  thread,  from 
which  the  little  tablets  are  cut  off  in 
sections  with  a  pattern  on  them  so  mi- 
nute that  it  requires  a  magnifying  glass 
to  admire  them  with.  There  is  St. 
Petersburg  mosaic,  made  entirely  of 
glass,  which  is  manufactured  iu  the 
imperial  factories  there  ;  there  is  the 
Paris  mosaic  of  an  almost  identical 
material  ;  and,  in  fact,  when  we  speak 
of  mosaic  nowadays,  we  cither  mean 
marble  mosaic  built  up  of  irregular 
cubes,  or  this  more  customary  vitreous 
mosaic,  which  is  of  a  much  more  last- 
ing and  brilliant  character. 

In  Rust's  vitreous  mosaic,  as  made 
at  Battersea  and  extensively  used  in 


our  newer  public  buildings,  the  basis  is 
broken  glass,  and  the  finished  material 
is  not  unlike  the  opaque  Egyptian  stuff 
which  has  been  known  in  the  arts  for 
over  five  thousand  years.  There  has 
been  glass  in  Egypt  for  ages  continu- 
ously—  in  the  days  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs  even  the  coins  were  made  of 
glass  —  and  the  translucent  vessels  rep- 
resented on  the  Egyptian  tombs  three 
thousand  and  more  years  before  Christ 
are  of  the  oldest  glass  kuown  in  the 
world,  dating,  indeed,  much  farther 
back  than  those  fabulous  Phoenicians 
whom  Pliny  slily  says  "  are  rumored  " 
to  have  achieved  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity on  the  sands  below  Mount  Carmel  ; 
and  which  Phoenicians,  without  their 
qualifying  introduction,  have  found 
their  way  into  many  books  to  figure  in 
solemn  earnest  as  glass's  first  discov- 
erers. 

For  white  mosaic  only  broken  opal 
is  used  as  a  base  ;  but  for  any  other 
color  any  glass  will  do  —  rough  or  clear, 
plate,  sheet,  or  flint,  plain,  or  stained. 
The  treatment  for  all  is  the  same,  but, 
to  avoid  confusion,  we  will  for  the  mo- 
ment betake  us  to  Battersea  Park  Road 
and  follow  the  opal  track  with  Mr.  John 
Moore  for  our  guide. 

The  opal  is  brought  to  the  works  in 
barrow-loads  by  dealers,  who  make  a 
profit  at  both  ends,  being  generally 
paid  for  removing  it  as  waste,  and  al- 
ways paid  for  delivering  it  as  "  cullet." 
It  consists  of  broken  gas-globes,  lamp- 
shades, and  shop  tablets,  familiar 
enough  for  its  pleasing  appearance  and 
liability  to  breakage,  and  owing  its 
color  to  aluminate  of  soda,  or  arsenious 
acid,  or  perhaps  cryolite,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  latest  device  for  cheaply 
producing  a  glass  that  resembles  white 
porcelain  in  everything  but  fracture. 

This  opal  cullet  when  required  for 
use  is  carefully  washed  and  picked  over 
to  eliminate  every  piece  that  may  have 
a  vestige  of  color  on  it,  and  it  is  then 
entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
grinding  mill,  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  a  mincing  machine.  This  mill,  which 
is  driven  by  a  gas  engine,  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  hopper,  into  which  the 
cullet  is  thrown  ;  a  revolving  set  of 
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knives  by  which  it  is  minced  ;  and  a 
shoot  through  which  it  is  delivered. 
The  knives  are  fixed  in  a  wheel  as  if 
they  were  the  rays  of  a  star,  and  are 
bars  of  hard  steel  about  six  inches  long, 
oblong  in  section,  which  are  expected 
to  grind  up  ten  tons  of  metal  before 
they  are  reduced  to  uselessness  in  the 
form  of  rounded  spikes  like  the  teeth 
of  a  harrow.  The  glass  is  ground  by 
them  into  a  coarse,  irregular,  flaky 
powder,  fine  enough  to  stand  mixture 
with  silver  sand  and  give  a  homogene- 
ous, glassy  jelly  when  fused  with  it  in 
the  fervent  heat  of  the  melting-pot. 
The  powdered  cullet  is  mixed  with  ihe 
silver  sand,  from  which  all  trace  of  iron 
has  been  washed  away,  in  a  sort  of 
baker's  trough  ;  and  with  it  is  blended 
a  little  metallic  oxide  to  give  the  tint  it 
is  desired  to  attain,  in  what  we  may 
with  all  due  respect  describe  as  the 
pancake. 

The  next  step  is  the  cooking.  The 
mixture  is  placed  in  a  skittle-shaped 
pot  which  comes  from  the  Morgan 
works  on  the  riverside,  known  by  the 
clock-tower  to  every  South  Londoner  ; 
and  these  pots,  after  much  preliminary 
warming,  are  set  in  a  furnace  of  the 
usual  glass  -  works  type,  44  siege," 
44  cave,"  and  all  complete  ;  in  fact,  at 
this  stage  the  making  of  mosaic  is  iden- 
tical with  the  process  of  making  glass 
as  practised  at  Stourbridge  and  else- 
where. Easily  imaginable  are  the  tre- 
mendous fire,  the  concentrated  heat, 
the  clear  glow  and  blinding  spurts  of 
flame,  the  flagged  floors  and  scantily 
clothed  men,  steaming  and  perspiriug, 
stoking  and  prying  amid  piles  of  coke 
and  ember  and  clinker ;  aud  the  fiery 
accessories  and  incidentals  wanning  up 
occasionally  into  that  hottest  of  all 
tasks,  removing  a  worn-out  pot  from  its 
place  on  the  almost  melting  44  siege." 
It  is  one  of  the  sultriest  of  sights,  and 
strikingly  picturesque  in  its  Uembrandt- 
ish  play  of  flickering  flame  aud  varying 
gloom  amid  which  daylight  and  fire- 
light strive  for  mastery  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  cool  about  it  except  the  order 
and  method  necessary  for  success,  for 
once  the  fire  is  lighted  it  is  never  let  go 
out,  aud  auy  hitch  or  stoppage  would 
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be  a  waste  of  energy  too  expensive  to 
be  profitable  or  even  allowable. 

As  it  is  with  the  opal,  so  is  it  with 
the  colored  material,  all  of  which  con- 
sists of  certain  proportions  of  ground 
cullet  and  silver  sand  and  coloring 
powders,  mostly  oxides,  cupric  and 
otherwise,  accustomed  at  certain  tem- 
peratures, and  at  different  periods  un- 
der such  temperatures,  to  give  certain 
shades  and  tones  out  of  the  twentv-tive 
thousand  varied  hues  which  form  the 
gamut  of  the  complete  mosaic-maker. 
Accustomed,  be  it  noted,  for  nothing  is 
absolutely  trustworthy  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  which  resembles  cooking 
in  nothing  so  much  as  the  prevalence 
of  the  unexpected,  dependent  on  the 
humor  and  skill  of  the  individual  artist, 
who  has  to  trust  to  feel  and  look,  and 
not  to  thermometers,  to  ensure  the 
boiling  being  done  to  a  turn. 

Wheu  the  desired  color  and  consist- 
ency are  obtained,  which  may  not  be 
until  the  pot  has  been  some  fourteen 
hours  in  the  furnace,  an  iron  bar  about 
five  feet  long  is  heated  at  the  tip  and 
introduced  into  the  molten  glass  for  a 
blob  of  the  glowing  jelly  to  be  44  gath- 
ered "  thereon,  much  as  you  would  take 
out  some  treacle  on  the  point  of  a  stick. 
The  blob  is  rolled  about  on  a 44  marver  " 
to  roughly  shape  it,  just  as  is  done  in  a 
glass  factory,  and  it  is  then  laid  on  the 
bed  of  a  screw-press  adjusted  to  a 
nicety,  and  down  on  it  comes  the 
platen,  squeezing  it  so  as  to  form  a 
round  or  square  cake,  divided  by  cross 
furrows  which  make  it  look  like  a  slab 
of  sweetstuff  ready  to  be  broken  into 
tablets. 

The  cooling  of  the  cakes  is  a  leisurely 
process,  extending  over  some  eight  or 
ten  hours.  Six  dozen,  all  hot,  are 
packed  into  a  four-wheeled  iron  truck 
standing  in  the  44lear"  close  by.  The 
lear  is  the  annealing  oven,  a  long  tun- 
nel with  a  fire  at  one  end  giving  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  cakes 
at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  aud 
open  to  the  outer  air  at  the  other. 
Along  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  is  a  line 
of  rails  on  which  the  train  of  trucks  is 
run,  the  trucks  being  hooked  one  be- 
hind  the    other   and   slowly  hauled 
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through  by  means  of  a  winch.  Simple 
as  it  seems,  auncaling  requires  atten- 
tion. The  principle  is  that  the  interior 
of  the  glass  should  cool  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  outside,  for  if  the  outside 
cools  more  quickly  than  the  mass  a 
series  of  strains  is  set  up  which  may 
result  iu  the  cracking  of  the  cake.  If 
the  temperature  is  too  high  to  begin 
with,  the  cakes  will  fuse  together  ;  if  it 
is  too  low  they  will  become  brittle  ;  if  it 
falls  suddenly  at  any  time  during  the 
tunnel  journey,  a  whole  truckload  may 
be  rendered  useless  ;  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  there  is  a  strong  percentage 
of  failures,  which  on  emergence  into 
the  daylight  have  to  be  sorted  out  and 
returned  to  the  pot.  The  perfect  ma- 
terial is  a  hard,  tough,  glassy  cake, 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  or  nine 
iuches  on  the  side  of  the  square,  cut  up 
into  inch  squares  by  parallel  grooves 
crossing  at  right  angles. 

These  cakes  are  of  two  qualities  and 
thicknesses.  Those  from  which  wall 
decorations  are  to  be  made  are  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are 
practically  pure  opaque  glass  ;  those 
from  which  the  flooring  is  to  come  are 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  of  a  much 
denser  and  duller  character  owing  to 
the  large  proportion  of  sand  in  the 
mixture,  which  exceeding  sandiuess  it 
is  that  gives  the  grip  to  the  feet,  and 
makes  mosaic  flooring  so  much  easier 
and  less  tiring  to  walk  ou  than  tiles,  or 
even  polished  wood. 

The  cakes  are  sorted  out  according  to 
color  and  stored  away  iu  bins.  They 
are  of  the  same  texture  all  through,  but 
sometimes,  owing  to  a  slight  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  upper  and 
lower  plates  of  the  press,  or  some  other 
cause,  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
are  of  slightly  different  shades,  a  state 
of  things  not  entirely  accidental,  for  it  is 
these  almost  imperceptible  differences 
which  come  in  so  useful  in  drapery  aud 
other  subjects,  and  give  the  finished 
work  its  artistic  value. 

As  the  colors  are  wanted  the  cakes 
are  chipped  off  into  tesserae.  The 
process  of  cutting  is  simple  enough  to 
look  at.  A  block  of  iron  with  square 
sides  is  rested  on  a  table  ;  the  edge  of 


the  cake  is  laid  on  the  edge  of  the 
block,  and  a  tap  with  au  "  axe,"  a 
curiously  shaped  short-handled  ham- 
mer, like  a  segment  of  a  circle  in  shape, 
heavy  and  sharp-edged,  is  given  ;  aud 
gradually,  chip  by  chip,  the  cake  is 
broken  up  into  squares  an  inch  or  half 
an  inch  across.  This  chipping  is  not  a 
rapid  process.  Even  a  skilful  hand  can 
only  cut  enough  to  cover  a  square  yard 
in  a  day,  but  then  he  can  chip  into  any 
shape  or  size  that  may  be  required, 
acute-angled  or  obtuse-angled,  rectan- 
gular or  otherwise  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  this  with  such  a  substance,  as  the 
unpractised  hand  soon  discovers,  owing 
to  the  toughness  and  shell-like  fracture 
of  the  glass,  which  will  not  always  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  grooves,  although  it 
is  much  assisted  by  them. 

Such  is  the  process  adopted  for  all 
the  material  except  the  gold  or  silver 
stuff.  For  gold  a  special  cake  is  made 
a  little  thinner  than  the  rest,  and  of  a 
rich  chocolate-brown  color.  This  is 
coated  with  a  varnish  and  covered  with 
leaf  gold,  which  is  burnt  in  as  in  the 
e very-day  painted  glass  trade.  The 
silver  cakes  are  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  although  silver  is  rarely  used 
owing:  to  its  weakness  iu  decoration. 
Every  other  color  is  got  in  the  melting- 
pot  after  a  cooking  of  some  fourteen 
hours  or  so,  the  tints  being  chiefly  due 
to  iron  or  manganese,  or,  to  a  greater 
exleut,  copper  —  the  most  useful  of 
metals,  which  will  give  red,  blue,  or 
green,  according  to  quantity  and  tem- 
perature—  and,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
cobalt,  which  is  so  powerful  a  dye  that 
even  a  few  grains  will  color  a  potful. 

And  now,  having  got  our  tessera?, 
which  some  call  14  smalts,"  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  put  them  together ;  and  as  our 
representative  design  for  mural  work, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  three 
figures  which  have  recently  been  placed 
in  a  church  at  Caterham  iu  Surrey,  and 
which  are  notable,  first,  for  their  excel- 
lence, and,  secondly,  for  the  contrast 
they  afford  with  the  ancient  wall  deco- 
ration at  Chaldon  close  by,  and  which 
all  antiquaries  know  so  well. 

It  is  not  every  design  that  will  leud 
itself  readily  to  treatment  in  mosaic. 
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The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  greater  in 
figure  subjects  than  in  matters  more  or 
less  geometrical,  and  thus  it  is  that 
while  geometrical  designs  are  drawn  to 
scale,  designs  for  figures  are  usually 
full  size,  just  as  Raffaelle  drew  his  car- 
toons full  size  for  the  tapestry  it  was 
intended  to  copy  from  them.  Mr.  Mill- 
son's  cartoons,  are  nearly  eight  feet 
high,  and  are  as  bold  and  pleasing  as 
drawings  as  their  rendering  is  in  mo- 
saic. 

The  first  step  is  the  tracing  of  the 
design,  which,  if  it  be  to  scale,  has  to 
be  enlarged  to  full  size  on  tracing  pa- 
per. From  this  outline  tracing  placed 
face  downwards  a  transfer  is  made 
with  carbonic  paper  in  the  same  way  as 
a  shopman  "manifolds"  his  bills.  In 
this  way  a  reversed  copy  is  obtained 
which  is  parted  in  sections  on  to  pieces 
of  cardboard  or  strawboard  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  worked  upon,  and  to  stand 
the  weight  of  the  tesserae  that  are  to  be 
stuck  down  on  to  them  in  the  next 
stage. 

When  these  strawboard  templates 
are  all  prepared,  one  of  them  is  laid  on 
a  flat  table  of  slate  and  smeared  with  a 
sticky  substance  that  looks  like  glue 
and  treacle.  The  original  design  is 
hung  up  close  at  hand,  and  the  men  set 
to  work,  like  a  child  with  a  box  of 
bricks,  to  choose  the  tesserae  that  seem 
to  match  the  original  in  color,  and  bit 
by  bit  they  build  up  the  picture ;  but, 
unlike  the  child,  they  build  their  pic- 
ture up  face  downwards,  and  their  art 
consists  not  only  in  matching  colors, 
but  in  sticking  dowu  the  little  pieces  of 
glass  far  enough  apart  for  the  cement 
that  is  coming  to  find  its  way  between, 
and  not  too  far  apart  or  too  near  to- 
gether to  spoil  the  look  of  the  patch- 
work. Section  after  section  is  built  up 
face  downwards  in  this  way,  until  the 
picture  is  complete,  all  but  any  large 
area  of  background  of  one  color,  which, 
sometimes  in  wall  work  and  always  in 
floor  work,  is  filled  in  direct  at  a  later 
stage. 

When  all  is  ready  for  fixing,  the  sec- 
tions on  the  strawboard  and  the  "  ran- 
dom "  stuff,  if  any,  used  for  filling  in 
the  background  are  taken  with  some 


Portland  cement  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  there,  on  a  bed  of  cement 
an  inch  aud  a  half  deep,  the  tesserae, 
paper  side  outwards,  are  placed  and 
pressed  so  that  the  cement  works  its 
way  up  into  the  spaces  between  them. 
When  the  tesserae  are  properly  lev- 
elled and  set  they  are  left  to  dry,  and 
then  the  temporary  backing  of  straw- 
board  on  which  they  were  arranged  is 
stripped  away,  and  a  final  coat  of  thin 
cement  ruu  over  to  till  in  what  stray 
interstices  may  be  left,  and  the  whole 
picture  is  washed  over  to  leave  it  clean 
and  solid. 

And  either  on  the  wall  or  on  the  floor 
it  seems  to  be  indestructible.  Twenty 
years  and  more  ago  this  mosaic  was 
used  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  it  is  still  as  good  as  ever ;  it  has 
been  used  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  Marl- 
borough House,  at  Sandringham,  in 
many  municipal  buildings,  and  recently, 
and  largely,  in  the  Imperial  Institute  ; 
and  everywhere  it  has  given  no  signs 
of  deterioration,  and  is  noticeable  for 
its  decorative  effect  and  its  freedom 
from  slipperiness,  due,  as  above  hinted, 
to  its  peculiar  composition,  and  also  in 
no  slight  measure  to  its  thin  boundaries 
of  cement. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  only  mosaic 
Marble  mosaic  is  also  extensively  used, 
in  which  the  tesserae  are  chipped  into 
cubes  from  slabs  sawn  from  blocks, 
these  cubes  being  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  as  the  smalts,  being  stuck 
face  downwards  on  to  thick  paper,  and 
eventually  bedded  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  others.  But  in  the  fiual  stage 
there  is  a  difference,  for  whereas  the 
marble  is  ground  smooth  and  level  with 
a  "  float,"  the  vitreous  has  to  be  pressed 
level  while  the  cement  is  wet,  the  grind- 
ing down  of  a  glass  by  manual  labor 
being  for  all  practical  purposes  labor 
in  vain. 


From  Macral  Han's  Mag&xise. 
THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  little 
seaside  parish  in  which  my  boyhood 
was  passed  stood  amidst  green  fields  a 
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mile  or  two  away  from  the  sea.  It  had 
been  originally  a  tiny  building,  whose 
chief  claim  to  notice  was  the  quaint 
little  Saxon  porch  under  which  strange 
antiquaries  might  occasionally  be  seen 
uncouthly  gesticulating  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  natives.  In  my  time  the 
glimpses  of  the  old  structure  which  the 
giant  yew-trees,  beneath  whose  boughs 
slumbered  the  farmers  and  fishermen 
and  the  fishermen-fanners  (for  the 
trades  were  frequently  combined)  of 
past  generations,  grudgingly  permitted 
to  worshippers  approaching  by  the  field 
path,  were  rather  misleading.  Such  of 
the  antiquaries  aforesaid  who  chanced 
to  be  acquainted  with  Virgil  may  even 
have  recalled  in  their  disappointment 
the  poet's  description  of  Scylla  :  — 

A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts 
With  barking  dogs  deformed  her  netber 

The  seaside  village  had  once  aspired 
to  become  a  watering-place,  and  the 
churchwardens  had  undertaken  the 
duty  of  providing  the  additional  accom- 
modation for  which  it  was  hoped  that 
visitors  would  soon  be  eagerly  compet- 
ing. Having  no  genius  like  Scott  at 
their  call,  or  indeed  any  money  to  pay 
him  with,  and  being  therefore  left  to 
their  own  resources  (which  they  no 
doubt  considered  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion), these  officials  ran  out  at  the  back 
of  the  old  church  a  square  brick  build- 
ing, which  they  crowned  with  a  slate 
roof.  This  triumph  of  churchwardens' 
Gothic  was  invisible  to  those  who  ap- 
proached from  the  fields,  and  a  cold 
shiver  of  disappointment  struck  the 
new-comer  when  the  sacrilege  was  first 
apparent.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
church  was  brand  new,  so  that  the  nar- 
row slice  of  the  original  stone  building 
was  almost  lost  in  the  new  temple  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  A  gallery  sup- 
ported by  iron  props  ran  round  the  new 
interior,  and  part  of  this,  which  resem- 
bled a  bow-window  turned  inwards, 
was  appropriated  to  the  organist,  the 
organ,  and  the  choir.  The  organ  was 
a  "grinder,"  and  required  no  great 
amount  of  skill  in  the  manipulator. 
Not  that  that  was  the  opiuiou  of  the 


gentleman  (in  private  life  the  village 
grocer)  who  did  us  the  honor  of  turn- 
ing the  handle.  To  him,  what  some 
might  consider  a  mere  matter  of  rou- 
tine, was  an  important  ceremony  par- 
taking almost  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament ;  the  part  of  his  religion 
which  moved  him  most,  and  which  he 
thought  should  chiefly  move  others. 
"Them  sermons  is  all  very  well,"  he 
would  say,  "  but  give  me  my  music." 
A  gilt-lettered  inscription  affixed  to  the 
front  of  the  organ-loft  handed  down  to 
a  grateful,  or  possibly  pilloried  for  a 
thankless  and  derisive  posterity  the 
names  of  the  two  worthies  who  had 
provided  this  rich  treat  for  future  an- 
tiquaries. 

Our  pew  was  a  large  square  one  in 
the  new  part  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  new 
building  was  located  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  old  one.  The  old  chancel, 
which  by  some  miracle  had  escaped 
intact,  ran  on  by  itself  when  the  new 
part  was  done  with,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  cave  whence  the  minister's  voice  was 
wont  to  issue  with  a  strangely  muffled 
sound.  We  in  the  new  church  had  to 
wait  for  its  tardy  arrival  round  the 
corner  (where  it  sometimes  met  with  a 
gust  of  wind  which  blew  it  back  again) 
before  we  could  "respond."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  old  part  of  the  church 
was  given  up  to  an  enormous  "  church- 
ing-pew  "  (which  I  remember  to  have 
been  in  constant  requisition),  and  the 
most  elaborate  form  of  "  three-decker  " 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  with.  That  it  was  of  excep- 
tional height  will  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  though  it  started  from  the  pit 
of  the  old  church,  and  had  therefore 
got  up  to  the  knees,  as  it  were,  before 
it  became  visible  to  the  occupants  of 
the  new  building,  it  still  managed  to 
make  a  very  respectable  show.  Com- 
mencing with  a  square  box  for  the 
clerk,  the  edifice  was  continued  by  a 
large,  double  reading-desk  adapted  to 
accommodate  two  parsons,  the  chief 
and  his  subordinate,  one  of  whom  re- 
posed in  turn  in  either  corner.  To  this 
I  succeeded  the  pulpit,  reached  by  quite 
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a  long  flight  of  rather  crazy-lookiug 
stairs,  and  placed  immediately  under  a 
vast  "  sounding-board  "  which  swung 
by  a  chain  from  a  hook  more  or  less 
securely  fixed  iu  the  flat  plaster  ceiling. 
The  thought  of  that  sounding-board  — 
supposing  it  to  have  been  solid  (which 
I  doubt)  and  to  have  broken  away  from 
its  moorings,  it  would  have  flattened  an 
average  incumbent  into  a  wafer  —  must 
have  played  sad  havoc  with  the  ideas 
of  even  the  coolest  clerical  Damocles. 

The  congregation,  like  the  church, 
was  rather  mixed.    We  began  with  a 
duke,  then  dropped  down  to  half  a 
score  or  so  of  admirals,  and  an  equal 
number  of  post-captains,  so  called  I 
suppose  from  their  having  no  posts. 
Then  came  a  military  official  of  some 
sort  with  a  red  nose  and  collar  to 
match,  and  after  him  the  smaller  fry. 
A  little  squire  with  a  big  family  had  a 
pew  in  the  old  part  adjoining  the  chan- 
cel.   We  children  used  to  peep  over 
our  boundary  fence  —  save  at  Christ- 
mas time  when  the  sprigs  of  holly  with 
which  the  top  of  it  was  adorned  by  the 
beadle  converted  it  into  a  prickly  hedge 
—  and  watch  them  at  their  devotions 
far  below  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
In  the  summer  time  the  cockney  vis- 
itors used  to  attend  for  the  express 
purpose  of  stariug  at  the  duke.  They 
would  sit  in  rows  on  the  steps  —  the 
local  gentry  as  a  rule  declining  to  ad- 
mit them  into  their  pews  —  with,  so  to 
speak,  cocked  eye-glasses  ready  to  let 
off  appreciative  glances  so  soon  as  the 
great  man  made  his  appearance.  Our 
duke  was  very  deaf,  and  used  politely 
to  fix  a  patent  arrangement  in  his  ear 
when  the  parson  took  his  position  un- 
der the  sounding-board.    This  done  he 
would  go  quietly  off  to  sleep.    He  was 
very  good-natured,  aud  did  his  best  to 
accommodate  gazers,  but  his  capacity 
was  (in  this  case  only)  limited.  He 
used  to  wear  white  trousers  and  a 
spencer.    A  speucer  was  a  sort  of  Eton 
jacket  worn  over  a  long  coat.    I  have 
never  seen  any  one  in  a  spencer  since, 
from  which  I  conclude  that  their  day 
is  over.    Most  certainly  there  are  no 
men  like  our  duke  left  to  wear  them. 
Grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  farmers 


(who  though  not  much  considered  were 
yet  far  from  having  reached  the  lower 
depth  of   their  present  degradation) 
occupied  seats  a  little  removed  from 
the  quality  and  from  the  naval  and  mil- 
itary departments.    The  sailors  used  to 
lounge  in  in  their  rough  jackets,  look- 
ing much  too  large  for  the  church. 
When  they  stood  up  in  their  allotted 
portion  of  the  gallery  their  heads  al- 
most touched  the  ceiling  or  upper  deck, 
which,  I  suppose,  suited  them  to  a  T. 
Somehow  or  other  they   seemed  to 
bring  in  the  murmur  of  the  sea  ;  per- 
haps they  carried  it  about  with  them 
as  seashells  do.    The  bees  iu  summer 
used  to  come  humming  in  through  the 
open  windows,  and  the  effect  altogether 
on  warm    afternoons  was  decidedly 
drowsy.     As  a  rule  people  used  to 
slumber  peacefully  during  the  after- 
noon service  ;  but  to  this  there  were 
the  usual  exceptions.    It  was  indeed 
on  one  of  these  drowsy  afternoons, 
being  home  from  school  for  the  holi- 
days, that,  instead  of  yieldiug  to  the 
slumbrous  influences  of  the  place  and 
hour,  I  sat  up  very  straight  on  my 
seat,  having  just  discovered  that  I  was 
in  love.    The  object  of  my  youthful 
affections  was  the  daughter  of  a  little 
neighboring  squire  whose  village  was 
without  a  church,  and  whose  family 
therefore  used  frequently  to  attend  ser- 
vice at  ours.    Miss  Julia  Barton  was  a 
great  friend  of  my  sisters,  and  it  was 
her  custom  on  Sunday,  after  assisting 
iu  the  choir,  to  dine  at  our  house 
between  the  services.    Not   that  I 
thought  she  "assisted"  in  the  choir  ; 
to  me  she  was  the  choir.    I  used  to 
gaze  rapturously  on  her  charming  face 
while  it  remained  above  the  horizon, 
and  when  it  sank  (as  it  used  to  at  inter- 
vals) below  the  green  baize  curtain 
that    embellished    the  front  of  the 
organ-loft,  I  would  fix  my  eyes  fondly 
on  the  spot  where  it  went  down,  and 
whence  it  might  be  expected  sooner  or 
later  (I  always  fancied  it  later)  to 
emerge.    I  have  outlived  many  illu- 
sions, but  I  still  believe  her  to  have 
been  the  most  charming  girl  in  the 
world.     She   was    sweet    (oh,  how 
sweet!)  seventeen,  tall  and  fair,  with 
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the  bluest  of  blue  eyes.  She  wore  her 
brown  hair  arranged  in  the  broad  side- 
plaits  which  were  then  the  fashion,  at 
least  in  the  country.  No  doubt  she 
made  merry  (she  was  always  making 
merry)  at  my  expense  ;  but  I  did  not 
know  it,  and  if  I  had  knowu,  should 
not  have  cared.  I  was  utterly  unmind- 
ful of  the  wide  gap  between  a  girl  of 
seventeen  and  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and 
saw  nothing  in  the  least  absurd  in  my 
devotion. 

When  poets  sing  the  delights  of  love 
they  are  not  generally  supposed  to  be 
alluding  to  "  calf  "  love  ;  yet  I  doubt 
whether  that  phase  of  the  passion  de- 
serves the  contempt  which  is  so  fre- 
quently all  the  notice  bestowed  on  it. 
Possibly  a  poet,  or  a  writer  of  prose, 
wearied  with  depicting  the  endless  joys 
or  sorrows  of  mature  lovers  might  find 
a  little  labor  spent  in  portraying  it  not 
unrewarded.  The  boyish  victim  feels 
a  rapture  that  he  is  probably  uot  des- 
tined to  experience  again.  The  sensa- 
tions that  crowd  his  young  bosom  are 
as  strange  as  he  finds  them  pleasing, 
and  lie  has  not  at  first  any  idea  as  to 
what  ails  him.  On  future  occasions 
the  experienced  youth  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  name  the  weapon  wherewith  he 
has  been  wounded.  Next  time  there 
may  be,  there  are  sure  to  be,  selfish  de- 
sires ;  now  there  is  but  a  duty  to  per- 
form, to  lay  the  tiny  offering  (a  poor 
thing,  but  his  best)  on  a  perhaps  not 
totally  unaccustomed  shrine. 

Men  have  long  since  grown  to  be  too 
clever  and  too  wise  to  see  perfection 
anywhere ;  but  Julia  was  perfection 
to  me,  aud  for  several  happy  weeks 
I  fluttered  gaily  about  the  caudle.  I 
escorted  her  from  church,  sat  next  her 
at  dinner,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
was  even  permitted  to  accompany  her 
home  in  the  evenings.  I  devoutly 
wished  (*'  now  I  am  further  off  from 
heaven  than  when  I  was  a  boy  ")  that 
there  were  six  Sundays  iu  the  week  in- 
stead of  one.  But  the  sweeter  the 
dream  the  ruder  often  is  the  wakeuing. 
I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain  if  I 
succeed  in  impressing  upon  young 
ladies  of  seventeen  that  boys  of  four- 
teen are  not  (perhaps  I  should  say 


were  not)  always  absolutely  destitute 
of  feeling. 

Our  parson  was  neither  rector,  vicar 
nor  curate.  Like  his  parish  he  was  a 
sort  of  nondescript ;  neither  fish  nor 
fowl.  Men  called  him  a  Perpetual 
Curate.  It  is  now  so  long  since  I  have 
met  with  any  one  holding  that  particu- 
lar ecclesiastical  rank  that  I  presume 
that,  like  other  and  possibly  better 
things,  the  Perpetual  Curate  has  been 
for  some  reason,  good  or  insufficient, 
abolished.  It  is  passing  strange  that  I 
can  recall  no  other  custom  or  institu- 
tion however  useless  over  whose  grave 
some  laudator  temporis  acti  has  uot 
been  ready  to  shed  a  tear.  Why  he 
was  called  Perpetual  I  have  never 
been  able  to  guess.  The  fact  of  the 
race  having  perished  is  proof  sufficient 
that  the  title  was  a  misnomer.  Our 
Perpetual  Curate  was  a  short,  com- 
mon-looking, middle-aged  man  with  a 
freckled  face  aud  a  snub  nose.  His 
most  striking  personal  characteristics 
were  an  inordiuate  appetite  for  snuff 
and  a  craving  for  small  beer,  a  jug  of 
which  beverage  used  to  accompany  him 
to  his  bedroom  when  he  sought  repose. 
It  was  probably  not  his  fault  that  his 
regulation  black  clothes  were  always 
extremely  shabby,  and  shone  not  with 
uewness.  He  lived,  as  also  had  been 
the  custom  for  the  movable  Perpetuals 
who  had  preceded  him,  over  the 
baker's  shop  at  the  fishing-end  of  the 
village,  no  rectory,  vicarage,  or  parson- 
age having  been  provided  for  his  ac- 
commodation, nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
of  these  words  would  have  rightly  de- 
scribed his  professional  domicile,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  had  one.  I  had 
enjoyed  my  dream  of  happiness  but  for 
a  few  short  weeks  when  it  appeared 
to  strike  the  Perpetual  that  the  walk 
to  and  from  the  baker's  shop  between 
the  services  iu  hot  weather  was  a  work 
of  supererogation.  Possibly  (very  pos- 
sibly, I  think),  the  place  was  stuffy 
when  he  got  there,  and  he  may  also 
have  found  it  dull.  There  may  have 
been  moments  when  self-communion, 
even  with  a  Perpetual  Curate  was 
scarcely  a  joy.  Whatever  the  reason, 
he  shortly  became  a  constant  guest  at 
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our  early  Suuday  dinners.  I  forget 
whether  it  was  on  his  second  or  third 
appearance  that  he  coolly  wedged  him- 
self in  between  me  and  my  charmer, 
and  engaged  her  with  an  elephantine 
airiness,  for  which  I  was  entirely  unpre- 
pared, iu  gay  and  un parochial  small 
talk.  I  had  an  uneasy  laugh  or  two  in 
my  sleeve  at  his  elderly  gambols  ;  but 
I  shall  never  forget  my  feeliugs  when  a 
few  weeks  later  my  mother  announced 
(as  if  it  was  a  matter  in  which  I  could 
have  little  or  no  interest)  that  Julia 
aud  the  Perpetual  were  engaged.  If  I 
have  never  felt  as  shocked,  I  have  cer- 
tainly seldom  felt  as  foolish  as  on  that 
occasion.  However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  I  went  back  to  school  in  due 
course,  and  if  I  did  not  quickly  recover 
from  the  blow  1  had  at  least  sense 
enough  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. 

Years,  long  years  passed  before  I 
saw  the  fortunate  bridegroom  again. 
In  the  interval  I  am  greatly  afraid  that 
44  there  had  been  many  other  lodgers  in 
my  heart's  most  secret  cell"  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  divine  Julia.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
wife's  charming  manners  and  appear- 
ance—  for  a  beautiful  woman  has  in 
all  ages  beeu  the  best  of  all  canvassers 
—  that  shortly  after  his  marriage  the 
Perpetual  was  presented  to  a  good  liv- 
ing in  a  distant  part  of  the  county.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  actually  a 
desired  guest  at  the  palace,  and  at  the 
houses  of  the  local  aristocracy.  People 
are  said  (some  people,  that  is)  to  im- 
prove with  prosperity,  and  this  may 
occasionally  be  the  case.  More  often, 
no  doubt,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  to 
excuse,  or  even  to  admire,  in  prosper- 
ous people  the  errors  and  vulgarities 
which  were  noticeable, and  unpleasant, 
in  the  days  of  their  indigence.  Of  old 
nobody  had  seemed  to  think  him  any- 
thing out  of  the  way  save  in  being 
duller  and  snuftler  than  the  majority. 
But  to  have  been  able  to  win  the  affec- 
tions (as  I  suppose  he  did)  of  such  a 
charming  woman  was  proof  positive  of 
the  possession  of  something,  albeit  in- 
visible, above  the  common.  I  am  sure 
I  have  earnestly  tried  to  be  fair. 

One  day  I  unexpectedly  found  my- 


in  Lochleven. 

self  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  ancient 
flame,  and  of  course  lost  no  time  in 
calling.  While  I  was  talking  to  Julia 
(who  looked  almost  as  young  and 
charming  as  ever)  and  her  husband, 
three  fine  youngsters  came  into  the 
room.  I  might  have  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  I  had  seen  the  whole 
family,  but  on  a  sudden  an  awful 
noise,  as  if  the  house  was  falling,  wan 
heard  overhead,  followed  quickly  by  the 
souuds  of  infant  weeping. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  ex-Perpetual 
with  a  sigh,  m  his  wife  rushed  hur- 
riedly from  the  room,  "there  are  live 
more  up-stair*.11 

I  never  forgave  him  that  sigh. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
KEYS  FOUND  IN  LOCHLEVEN. 

After  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape  from 
the  grim  old  fortress  of  Lochleven, 
when  a  furlong  from  the  shore,  her 
deliverer,  Willie  Douglas,  threw  the 
keys  which  had  brought  her  her  sighed- 
for  freedom  into  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
There  they  lay  till  the  dry  summer  of 
1805,  when  a  boy  named  William  Hon- 
eyman,  while  strolling  on  its  banks, 
picked  up  a  bunch  of  five  keys,  large 
and  small,  described  as  beiug  of  "an- 
tique workmauship,  and  fastened  by 
an  iron  ring,  which  mouldered  away 
when  rubbed  by  the  hand."  These  the 
finder  thoughtfully  carried  to  the  par- 
ish schoolmaster,  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
who  immediately  forwarded  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  hereditary  keeper 
of  Lochleven  Castle,  at  Dalmahoy,  neat- 
Edinburgh,  where  they  still  remain. 

Another  relic  of  Queen  Mary  was 
discovered  when  the  loch  was  drained 
in  1821.  It  was  a  sceptre  with  a  cane 
stem,  kilted  with  ivory  and  mounted 
with  silver.  «« It  had  probably,"  says 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  44  formed  part 
of  her  travelling  regalia  in  happier  days 
when  she  visited  Lochleven,  where  she 
had  a  throne  and  cloth  of  estate,  and 
occasionally  gave  receptions." 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  House- 
of  Stuart,  receutly  held  at  the  Hew 
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Gallery,  Regent  Street,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  numerous  relics  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  "gold  or 
richly  gilt  key,  with  a  gothic  bow  highly 
decorated,  damasked  over  with  engraved 
flowers,  having  the  date  1568  deeply  cut 
along  the  edges  of  the  wards,  and  the 
inscription  '  Mary  Reg.'  round  the  rim 
of  the  bow." 

This  key,  which  was  taken  out  of 
Lochleven,  was  lent  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
Leslie-Melville  Cartwright,  and  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  its  discovery  was  ap- 
pended to  this  touching  souvenir  of  the 
Scottish  queen  :  — 

"This  key  was  found  by  some  fisher- 
men in  their  nets.  Taken  by  them  to 
the  minister  of  Kinross,  who  gave  it  to 
Lord  Leven.  He  sent  it  to  Lady  Har- 
riet St.  Clair  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  sketched.  She  had  a  sketch  made 
of  it,  which  sketch  is  now  at  Dysart 
House." 

A  "  curious  and  ancient  iron  key, 
much  corroded,  measuriug  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  showing  remains  of  in- 
laid brass  aud  richly  cut  wards,  with 
rounded  ornament  on  stem,  and  re- 
mains of  art-handle,"  stated  to  have 
been  found  at  Lochleven,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  of  the  Scottish 
Antiquaries  by  Professor  Simpson  in 
1829. 

Another  antique  key  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  having  figures  of  angels 
and  birds  twisted  into  the  scroll-work 
which  forms  the  handle,  was  found  by 
a  young  man  while  diggiug  among  the 
ruins  of  Lochleven  Castle  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1831. 

The  large  and  very  elegant  key  in 
the  family  of  Adam,  of  Blair- Adam, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Queen  Mary's 
Tercentenary  Exhibition  at  Peterbor- 
ough, was  given  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Adam  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  11  believed  it  to  be  the  key 
of  the  apartments  in  Lochleven  Castle, 
having  received  it  from  a  most  trust- 
worthy source." 

In  the  liber  rarissimus  of  Blair- Adam 
the  key  is  thus  referred  to  by  the 
writer:  "I  must  remark  in  passing 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  so  pleased 
with  our  meetings  (of  the  Blair-Adam 


Club)  that  he  never  missed  attending 
them  from  1817  to  1831,  when  the  fatal 
loss  of  health  obliged  him  to  seek  for 
its  restoration  in  foreign  parts.  Before 
he  went  abroad  he  presented  me  with 
a  pledge  of  his  regard,  on  which  I  set  a 
high  value— a  most  curious  and  mag- 
nificent key  of  great  size,  which  lie 
said  in  the  note  accompanying  it  had 
been  given  to  him  as  the  key  of  the 
apartments  in  Lochleven  Castle  in 
which  Queen  Mary  was  confined.  He 
added  that  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
more  particular  account  of  how  he 
came  by  it.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said, 
the  friend  who  had  sent  it  to  him  was  a 
sound  autiquary,  not  likely  to  be  im- 
posed on  himself,  and  sure  not  wilfully 
to  impose  on  others.  That  that  gen- 
tleman believed  it  to  be  the  key.  As 
to  himself,  Sir  Walter  added  that  ho 
would  only  say  that  if  it  was  not  the 
key,  it  deserved  to  be  so  from  its 
elegance,  strength,  and  structure.  I 
afterwards  received  the  more  detailed 
and  particular  account." 

The  hill,  or  height,  where  the  queen 
was  believed  to  have  landed  on  the 
lake  shore  obtained,  it  is  supposed,  in 
memory  of  that  event,  the  name  of  the 
"  Mary  Knowc  ; "  but  the  place  pointed 
out  by  Honey  man  when  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year  to  Robert  Annan,  Esq., 
surgeon,  Kinross,  and  others,  as  being 
that  where  he  had  found  the  keys 
when  a  lad,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  that  hill  —  "  from 
the  eastern,  or  Fish  Gate1  of  Kinross 
House,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
yards,  and  from  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
old  churchyard,  eighty-four  yards." 

An  additional  bunch  of  eight  keys,2 
united  by  a  brooch  and  flat  hook  —  sup- 
posed, from  their  "  unique  "  form  and 
fine  workmanship,  to  have  been  those 
of  Queen  Mary's  wardrobes  —  were 
also  found  in  1831,  by  a  native  of  Kin- 
ross, in  a  "little  sandy  bay"  on  the 
north  side  of  the  islet  known  as  the 
"  Paddock  Bower,"  less  than  three 
hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the 

1  So  called  from  the  basket  of  flsta  sculptured  on 
the  top. 

»  Now  in  the  position  of  the  S.  8.  A.f  Edinr 
burgh. 
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old  churchyard  of  Kinross,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  donjon  of  the  castle,  aud 
With  the  spot — one  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant—  where  the  large  keys  now  at 
Dalmahoy  were  formerly  picked  up. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  liuding 
of  the  keys  near  to  the  north-west  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  and  other  corroborative 
evidence,  Mr.  Anuan,  from  whose  in- 
teresting notes  on  the  antiquities  of 
Kinross-shire  we  have  derived  the 
greater  part  of  our  information,  dis- 
misses as  improbable  the  "  Mary 
Knowe  "  tradition.  He  strengthens  his 
arguments  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
had  Mary  in  the  course  of  her  adven- 
turous voyage  made  that  her  goal,  she 
must  have  passed  a  castellated  edifice,1 
belongiug  to,  and  then  occupied  by, 
the  Douglases  of  Lochleven,  which, 
had  the  poor  queen  attempted  to  do 
with  her  slender  retinue,  consisting  of 
three  persons,  namely,  Jane  Kennedy, 
the  youth  Willie  Douglas',  and  a  little 
girl  of  ten  years,  and  that  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  May  evening,  she  would  have 
exposed  herself  to  almost  certain  re- 
capture. 

Happily,  however,  all  went  well  with 
the  royal  lady  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. She  accomplished  her  lauding 
in  safety,  and  her  dreary  imprisonment 
of  ten  months  and  a  balf  was  now  at 
an  end. 

A  little  biter  on,  aud  Mary,  full  of 
hope  and  animation,  escorted  by  the 
horsemen  headed  by  John  Beton, 
brother  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  received  her  on  the  lake 
shore,  "swept  past  the  hostile  neigh- 

1  Its  ruined  remains,  covered  with  ivy  and  moss, 
are  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  old  margin  of  the 
loch. 


borhood  of  Sir  William  Kirkaldy,  of 
Grange,  unquestioned,  and  gaiued  the 
Fifeshire  coast,  when,  speeding  over 
the  rough  waters  of  the  Firth,  she  and 
her  rapidly  increasing  company  landed, 
according  to  local  tradition,  at  the  an- 
cient wooden  pier  which  formerly  jut- 
ted into  the  sea  just  above  the  tower 
of  South  Quecnsferry,  where  she  was 
met  aud  welcomed  by  Lord  Claud  Ham- 
ilton, son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  armed  cavaliers  of 
his  name  and  lineage,  and  other  loyal- 
ists of  the  neighborhood." 

Afterwards  she  was  conducted  by  the 
devoted  Lord  Seton  to  his  castle  of 
West  Niddrie,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
where,  alas  !  amid  joyful  greetings  and 
renewed  homage,  was  enacted  the 
"last  bright  scene"  of  Mary  Stuart's 
sadly  chequered  existence.  Here  let 
us  leave  her,  exulting  in  her  newly 
found  freedom,  once  more  a  queeu, 
and  surrounded  by  those  of  her  nobles 
and  gentlemen  whom,  as  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland  beautifully  expresses  it, 
"  English  gold  had  not  corrupted,  nor 
successful  treason  daunted."  * 

Ellen  E.  Guthrie. 


«  Mr.  Annan,  In  his  notes,  says  that  if  _ 
eastern  or  Glassen  Tower,  also  named  Queen 
Mary's  Tower,  from  a  vague  tradition  that  the  un- 
fortunate queeu  was  imprisoned  in  it,  was  really 
the  scene  of  her  confinement,  the  most  insecure 
place  in  all  the  fortress  had  been  chosen  for  her 
prison  house,  its  windows  being  only  some  nine 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  that  no  part  of  Kinross 
is  risible  from  it.  Whereas,  if  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
account  of  Mary's  escape  in  "The  Abbot"  be 
accepted  as  the  true  one,  where  he  makes  It  appear 
that  a  light  shone  nightly  from  the  cottage  of 
Blinkhoolie  as  a  signal  to  the  royal  captive  and  her 
watchful  attendants,  and  which  also  corresponds 
with  the  supposed  route  as  indicated  by  the  finding 
of  the  various  keys,  then  the  queen's 
in  the 


Action  of  Quinike. — An  explanation 
of  the  therapeutic  effect  of  quinine  in  ma- 
laria has  been  found.  So  long  ago  as  1867 
Dr.  Karl  Binz,  professor  of  pharmacology 
at  Bonn,  gave  an  explanation  which  was 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  but  has  now  been 
signally  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
germ  of  malaria.  He  showed  that  quinine 
hydrochlorate,  with  neutral  or  slightly  basic 


reaction,  is  a  strong  poison  for  the  proto- 
plasms of  decomposing  plants,  and  greatly 
hinders  many  fermenting  and  putrescent 
processes.  A.  Laveran,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Plasmodium  malaria,  has  demonstrated 
that  this  organism  disappears  from  the 
blood  of  malaria  patients  after  the  adminis- 
tering of  quinine,  and  that  quinine,  if  paw 
mitted  to  act  upon  it  directly,  kills  it. 
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A  Unique  Work. 

An  illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine,  recording  the 
world's  history  as  it  is  being  made.  Not  mere 
newspaper  clippings,  but  an  original,  carefully  stud- 
ied review  of  political,  religious,  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial affairs. 

It  is  accurate  in  its  details,  comprehensive  in  statement,  of 
pubhc  affairs,  and  covers  every  subject  that  has  been  brought  up 
during  the  last  three  months  in  every  nation  in  every  part  of  the 
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The  Bridal  of  the  Day,  etc. 


THE  BRIDAL  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  sunbeams,  the  long  beams  of  gold, 

Come  from  the  clear  gold  east ; 
To  meet  the  blushing  day  they  run, 
The  loitering  bride  that  may  not  shun 
The  bridal  feast. 

They  run,  and  from  her  chamber  sweet 

They  lead  her,  tearful-eyed  ; 
The  daisies  kiss  her  lily  feet, 
The  starry  sunflowers  bow  to  greet 

Their  lord's  fair  bride. 

Behold  the  jubilant  glad  Sun 

As  he  quaffs  the  bridal  wine  \ 
His  laugh  and  song  are  benison, 
And  light  and  life  to  the  bride  he  has  won 

His  kiss  divine  ! 

Oh,  glad*  and  gay  is  the  sad  pale  day, 

And  her  raining  tears  are  dried  ; 
And  she  walks  with  the  golden  Sun  alway, 
Till  together  they  stray  down  the  steep  west 
way 
At  eventide. 

And  the  evening  beams  in  close  array, 

Purple  and  amethyst, 
Follow  the  Sun  on  his  lustrous  way 
To  his  cloudy  bed  with  the  blushing  day 

In  the  red,  gold  west. 

Speaker.  R.  K.  LEATHER. 


DAWN. 

At  every  tick  of  time  —  when  eve  is  grey, 
I    When  skies  are  scorched  with  noon  or 
blurred  with  night, 
Somewhere,  on  opening  wings  of  early 
light, 

The  young  dawn  breaketh  ;  without  haste 
or  stay 

Moves  the  bright  wizard  on  his  lustral  way 
To  wind-blown  seas,  or  cities  glimmering 
white. 

Hamlet  and  homestead,  or  bleak  mountain 
height, 

Or  misty  vale,  each  moment  bringing  day. 
O  midnight  watcher,  woe-distraught  and 
sick 

Of  the  blind  heaven,  whose  very  hopes  do 
lour 

Like  clouds  upon  thee  palpable  and  thick, 
Thyself  thy  sole  horizon  ! —  in  that  hour 
Be  such  sweet  thought  thy  pillow  ;  'twill 

have  power 
To  cleanse  and  calm  and  make  thee  cath- 
olic 


A  HYMN  FOR  HARVEST. 

Now  to  thee,  gracious  Lord  of  the  Seasons, 
be  honor  and  glory  and  praise, 

That  again  in  the  joy  of  the  harvest  our 
jubilant  anthem  we  raise. 

Though  many  the  fears  that  beset  us, 
though  faith  waxes  feeble  and  cold, 

Thy  bow,  with  its  promise  unbroken,  glit- 
ters still  as  it  glittered  of  old. 

Though  weary  we  grow  in  our  watching  the 
weeks  of  the  drought  as  they  pass, 

When  the  earth  is  as  iron  beneath  us,  and 
the  heaven  above  us  as  brass, 

Yet  the  showers  come  back  in  their  season  ; 

once  more  in  the  land  there  is  seen 
The  brook  brimming  over  with  crystal,  the 

grass  as  the  emerald  green. 

Though  troubled  the  spirit  within  as,  when 
the  mist  upon  valley  and  plain 

Lies  thick,  and  the  clouds  in  their  armies 
return  again  after  the  rain  ; 

Yet  the  sun  cometh  forth  as  a  giant,  and 
after  the  tempest  the  morn 

Is  cloudless  and  fair,  and  the  color  grows 
golden  and  rich  on  the  corn. 

For  seed-time  and  harvest  we  thank  thee  ; 

our  fears  as  the  shadows  have  fled  ; 
Thou  hast  given  his  seed  to  the  sower,  thou 
hast  given  the  eater  his  bread. 

Alfred  Church. 
Ashley  Rectory,  Tetbury.  Spectator. 


SCATTERED. 

Scattered  to  east  and  west  and  north. 
Some  with  the  faint  heart,  some  the 
stout, 

Each  to  the  battle  of  life  went  forth, 
And  all  alone  we  must  fight  it  out. 

We  had  been  gathered  from  cot  and  grange, 
From  the  moorland  farm  and  the  terraced 
street, 

Brought  together  by  chances  strange, 
And  knit  together  by  friendship  sweet. 

Not  in  the  sunshine,  not  in  the  rain, 
Not  in  the  night  of  the  stars  untold, 

Shall  we  ever  all  meet  again, 
Or  be  as  we  were  In  the  days  of  old. 

But  as  ships  cross,  and  more  cheerily  go, 
Having  changed  tidings  upon  the  sea, 

So  I  am  richer  by  them,  I  know, 
And  they  are  not  poorer,  I  trust,  by  me. 
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Prom  The  National  Review. 
THE  TUSCAN  NATIONALITY. 

By  the  tombs  of  the  Voluranii  here, 
half-way  along  the  white  and  dusty 
road  from  Perugia  to  Asstsi,  one  truth, 
long  half-perceived,  is  borne  in  upon 
me  even  more  fully  than  ever,  —  how 
much  and  in  how  many  connections 
when  we  speak  of  Italy  we  really  mean 
Etruria ;  how  completely  all  good 
things  that  have  come  out  of  the  Ital- 
ian soil  or  character  are  at  bottom 
Etruscau. 

I  write,  of  course,  with  the  damning 
shadow  of  that  famous  chapter  of 
Mommsen's  hanging  ominously  over 
me.  I  know  my  peril.  I  am  aware 
that  the  greatest  of  Roman  historians 
has  demolished  the  Etruscan.  So  con- 
scious am  I  of  that  fact,  indeed,  that  I 
hardly  even  dare  to  have  an  opinion  of 
my  own  against  the  ipse  dixit  of  so 
mighty  an  authority.  Respect  for  au- 
thority (in  moderation)  is  so  ingrained 
in  my  nature  that  only  the  mute  appeal 
of  those  great  dead  Volumnii  gazing 
up  at  me  with  dumb  lips  from  their 
travertine  uru-lids  could  induce  me  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  their  descend- 
ants against  the  cutting  aspersions  of 
the  great  living  Teuton. 

For  when  1  say  Etruscans,  I  mean 
of  course  to  include  the  entire  Tus- 
can nationality  iu  every  stage  of  its 
chequered  history.  You  have  only  to 
live  a  little  time  iu  Tuscany  (by  choice 
among  the  hills)  in  order  to  feel  that 
the  Etruscan  is  not  somebody  who 
once  existed  ;  he  is  the  Florentine  or 
Perugian  or  Sienese  or  Orvietan  whom 
you  meet  every  day  in  the  square  of 
the  Signoria  or  on  the  Corso  Vanucci. 
From  beginning  to  end,  whatever  has 
been  most  vital  and  most  admirable  in 
Italy  has  proceeded,  I  believe,  from 
this  ancient  people  whom  Mommsen 
maligns,  but  who  have  nevertheless 
given  us  (amongst  a  noble  army  of 
others)  Dante,  Petrarch,  Macchiavelli, 
Boccaccio ;  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli, 
Lionardo,  Raphael ;  Douatello,  Delia 
Robbia,  Verrochio,  Michael  Angelo. 
In  one  word,  I  maintain  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  when  we  talk  of 
Italian  poetry,  we  mean  Tuscan  po- 


etry ;  when  we  talk  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, we  mean  Tuscan  literature  ; 
when  we  talk  of  Italian  art,  we  mean 
Tuscan  art;  when  we  talk  of  Italian 
greatness  in  any  way  (save  only  polit- 
ically), we  mean  Tuscan  greatness. 
Of  course,  in  a  general  way,  people 
have  long  since  grasped  this  truth,  in 
part  at  least ;  that  is  to  say,  they-have 
recognized  that  in  our  modern  work), 
from  the  tenth  century  onward,  Tus- 
cany has  always  taken  the  lead  in 
Italy,  intellectually  and  aesthetically. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  I  desire  here 
to  prove  (or  at  least  to  suggest)  a  great 
deal  '.norc  than  that  —  namely,  that  the 
entire  position  of  the  Italian  people  as 
to  art  and  literature,  in  times  ancient 
or  modern,  is  due  to  the  Tuscan  ele* 
ment  only  ;  and  that  from  beginning 
to  end  the  Tuscan  people  have  been 
one  and  the  same,  the  sole  race  in  the 
peninsula  capable  of  adopting  and  still 
further  developing  the  gifts  of  Hellenic 
and  Eastern  culture. 

The  best  way  to  look  at  a  big  subject 
like  this  is  perhaps  to  begin  with  the 
known  and  work  back  to  the  unknown. 
And  since  modem  Tuscany  is  better 
known  to  us  than  ancient,  and  Tuscan 
art  is  better  known  to  us,  for  the.  most 
part,  than  Tuscan  literature  (for  all  can 
read  the  language  of  Fra  Angelico, 
though  not  all  can  read  the  language  of 
Dante),  I  shall  set  out  by  examining 
the  influence  of  the  Tuscan  in  modem 
art,  and  shall  then  work  back  to  his  in* 
fluence  in  literature  aud  science,  as 
well  as  to  the  considerable  part  he 
played  in  the  earlier  development  *f 
antique  Italy. 

In  modern  times  at  least  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  artistic  su- 
premacy of  the  Tuscan  in  the  peninsula. 
And  since  this  is  a  question  of  race  anfl 
natural  endowments,  uot  a  question  of 
geography  and  political  divisions  of 
couutry,  I  shall  count  here  as  Tuscans 
all  persons  belonging  by  birth  or  de- 
scent to  the  ancient  Etruria,  even 
though  they  may  have  happened  to  be 
accidentally  included  by  later  distinc? 
tions  of  place  or  rule  iu  Umbria,  the 
Romagna,  or  any  later  administrative 
uuity.   Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to- 
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run  over  the  nauios  of  the  great  Flor- 
entine artists  alone,  from  Arnolfo  and 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  and  the  Gaddi, 
through  Masaccio,  Fra  Angelico,  Bru- 
nelleschi,  Filippo  aud  Filippino  Lippi, 
'Q$irlandajo,  Delia  Kobbia,  Donatello, 
and  Verrocchio,  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  in  order 
to  realize  the  indebtedness  of  Italian 
art  to  one  Etruscan  city.  Indeed,  the 
very  supremacy  of  Floreuce  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  has  been  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  Etruscan  charac- 
ter of  Italian  art  has  been  so  greatly 
overlooked  ;  for  we  have  all  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  such  art  as 
distinctively  Florentine,  when  we 
ought  rather  to  have  thought  of  it  as 
Tuscan  in  general.  Nay,  more  ;  when 
one  reflects  that  Florentine  names 
even  of  the  second  rank  include  such 
mighty  craftsmen  as  Ghiberti,  Denozzo 
Gozzoli,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  (not 
all  of  whom,  however,  happened  to  be 
born  Florentines),  while  the  third  rank 
ilsclf  occasionally  blossoms  out  into 
Htich  unexpected  works  as  Albertinclli's 
"Visitation"  and  Alton's  "Judith,"  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Floreuce,  by  the 
extraordinary  brilliancy  of  its  central 
light,  should  have  helped  to  obscure 
for  us  the  lesser  luminaries  of  other 
not  insignificant  Tuscan  cities. 

Nevertheless,  if  one  examines  Italy 
in  detail,  nothing  so  much  strikes  one 
in  its  artistic  history  as  the  fact  that 
indigenous  art  clusters  thickest  by  far 
in  a  district  which  stretches,  roughly 
speaking,  from  Pisa  and  Florence  in 
one  direction  to  Rome  in  the  other  ; 
and  this  district  almost  exactly  coin- 
cides in  its  limits  with  the  central  area 
of  antique  Etruria.  Just  think  of  the 
marvellous  wealth  of  artistic  treasures 
which  that  little  space,  less  than  onc- 
lenth  of  Italy,  includes  within  its  pre- 
cincts !  Pisa  itself,  Etruscan  Pisse, 
with  its  Romanesque  cathedral,  its  bap- 
tistery, its  campanile,  and  the  exquisite 
Hciiozzos  and  Spinellos  of  its  Campo 
Santo.  Florence,  with  the  Pitti  and 
the  Uffizi,  the  Belle  Arti  and  the  Bar- 
gcllo  ;  Brunelleschi's  dome  and  Giot- 
to's belfry  ;  the  Michael  Augelos  at 


San  Lorenzo,  the  Fra  Angelicos  at  San 
Marco.  Siena,  with  its  marvellous  fa- 
cade and  its  glorious  museum.  Peru- 
gia, with  its  Cambio,  rendered  bright 
by  Perugino's  frescoes,  and  its  gallery 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  many  plundered 
churches.  Orvieto,  Assisi,  Chiusi, 
Arezzo,  Cortona  —  merely  to  name 
them  is  to  recall  at  once  delicious  mem- 
ories of  Pinturicchio  or  of  Luca  8igno- 
relli,  fragrant  whiffs  of  Duccio  and 
Lippo  Memmi  and  Sodoma.  Now,  all 
these  are  Etruscans,  and  all  this  is 
Etruria.  Nowhere  else  even  in  Italy 
can  you  find  endemic  and  enchorial  art 
clustering  so  thick  and  rich  on  the  na- 
tive soil  that  produced  it. 

Throughout  Tuscany,  too,  in  this 
wider- sense,  it  is  noticeable  how  even 
the  smallest  and  remotest  towns  bear 
their  fair  share  in  the  artistic  and  liter- 
ary movement.  Elsewhere  'tis  to  the 
great  cities  you  must  go  for  great  art 
and  great  artists.  In  Tuscany  the 
merest  villages  teem  and  effloresce  with 
Aesthetic  impulse.  Mount  the  slope  to 
Fiesole,  gleaming  white  on  iU  hilltop, 
and  there,  in  that  second-rate  Etruscan 
Fsesulee,  what  do  you  find  ?  Why,  the 
birthplace  of  a  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  of 
a  Fra  Angelico  ;  a  cathedral  rich  with 
Delia  Robbias  and  exquisite  marble 
tombs  ;  a  dozen  noble  paintings  worth 
an  hour's  deep  study  ;  an  old  Etruscan 
wall,  a  later  Roman  theatre,  a  modern 
Franciscan  monastery  —  the  history  of 
the  land  set  before  you  in  miniature. 
Or,  take  a  rickety  shand redan  from  a 
roadside  country  station,  —  the  fare  is 
four  lire,  —  and  jolt  up  the  steep  ascent 
to  belated  little  San  Gimignano,  that 
mediaeval  survival.  What  greets  you 
at  the  summit  save  a  quaint  old  town, 
crowued  with  towers  of  the.  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  centuries,  yet  reckoning 
among  its  art-treasures  such  an  array 
of  great  names  as  Filippino  Lippi,  and 
Pinturicchio,  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  and  Benedetto 
da  Majano,  and  Taddeo  Bartoli  ?  Fancy 
finding  such  wealth  at  Rottingdean  or 
Crewkerne  1  But  'tis  the  same  every- 
where. Prato,  Pistoja,  Lucca  —  Spello, 
Foligno,  Spoleto  —  though  little  visited 
by  tourists,  contain  more  objects  worth 
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looking  at  than  many  famous  cities  in 
northern  Italy.  Arezzo  is  but  a  coun- 
try town  of  some  twelve  thousand  in- 
habitants :  yet  from  first  to  last  it  has 
numbered  among  its  citizens  many  dis- 
tinguished men  ;  for  is  it  not  the  birth- 
place of  Maecenas,  of  Petrarch,  of 
Vasari ;  of  Guido  Aretino,  who  in- 
vented our  existing  system  of  musical 
notatiou  ;  of  Pietro  Aretino,  the  pun- 
gent satirist ;  of  Cesalpini,  the  botan- 
ist ;  and  of  Spinello  Aretino,  to  whose 
exuberant  fancy  we  owe  the  charming 
and  naive  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
Saint  Beuedict  that  cover  the  sacristy 
of  San  Miniato  al  Monte  ?  What  a 
varied  list  for  a  single  small  provincial 
town,  a  mere  rustic  bourg  whose  church 
walls  were  nevertheless  adorned  in 
deathless  colors  by  Margaritone  and 
Giotto,  by  Memmi  and  Lorenzetti ! 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  these  facts,  however,  we  must 
compare  the  Tuscan  towns  with  some 
of  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy.  Take 
Rome  to  begin  with.  It  is  a  crucial 
instance.  One  might  have  thought 
that  there,  at  least,  at  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  truly  endemic  art  would 
have  flourished  spontaneously.  But 
no  ;  though  the  inducements  to  artistic 
production  were  all  there,  the  proper 
seed  was  wanting.  The  Romans  were 
not  Etruscans,  or  retained  at  beat  but 
a  faint  and  dubious  trace  of  mixed 
Etruscan  ancestry.  That  trace  was  not 
enough  to  make  them  into  painters  or 
sculptors.  Strange  to  say,  when  you 
come  to  look  close  at  it,  there  is  no 
such  thing  at  all  as  native  Roman  art 
or  native  Roman  artists.  It  is  all  mere 
fragments  of  Etruscan  and  for  the  most 
part  of  Florentine  art,  imported  into 
Rome  full-blown,  after  it  had  freely 
developed  and  blossomed  elsewhere. 
Giotto  comes  from  Florence  to  execute 
the  Navicella  for  old  St.  Peter's  ;  Fra 
Angelico  comes  from  Ficsole  to  deco- 
rate the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V.  at  the 
Vatican  ;  Alberti  comes  from  an  old 
Tuscan  household  at  Genoa  to  plan  the 
facade  of  the  Palazzo  Yenezia.  The 
Sis  tine  Chapel  tells  us  the  same  tale. 
Botticelli,  Filippino  Lippi,  Ghirlandajo, 
Cosimo  Roselli,  were  summoned  one 
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I  after  another  from  Tuscan  homes  to 
aid  in  decoratiug  the  papal  palace  and 
the  Roman  churches.  Luca  Siguorelli, 
from  old  Etruscan  Cortona;  Pietro 
Perugino,  from  old  Etruscan  Citta  A%\ 
Pieve  ;  Pinturicchio  from  the  ueigliboY-j 
hood  of  these  very  Volumuii  by  wlio*u 
tomb  I  stand,  all  help  to  adorn  the  * 
walls  or  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 
And  when  Rome  steps  at  last  into  tin:, 
front  rank  of  art  with  the  building  of 
new  St.  Peter's,  it  is  three  great  Tus- 
cans —  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  Ra- 
phael—  to  whom  we  owe  either  the 
architecture  of  the  Pontifical  church 
itself  or  the  glories  of  the  Stanze  and 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Without  Etruria, 
there  would  be  no  artistic  Rome  ;  and 
artistic  Rome  itself  attains  its  zenith 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo.  X.,  an 
Etruscan  Medici. 

Wherever  else  we  look,  the  same 
truth  confronts  us.  Hardly  any  native 
art  springs  spontaneous  throughout 
Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages  or  the 
Renaissance  period,  save  only  in  Tus- 
cany. Naples  has  none  ;  Genoa  has 
none.  It  is  Rubens  and  Vandyke' 
whose  portraits  hang  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Dorias  and  the  Brignole.  As  far 
northward  and  westward  as  Pisa,  art 
covers  the  soil  thickly  ;  at  Etruscan 
Pisoe,  it  seems  to  stop  dead  short,  and 
entirely  misses  the  shores  of  Liguria. 
Even  Magna  Graicia,  strauge  to  say,  is 
an  artistic  blank  ;  Campania  and  Cala- 
bria are  out  in  the  cold,  aesthetically 
speaking.  At  Padua  it  is  Tuscan 
Giotto's  frescoes  iu  the  Madonna  dell' 
Arena  that  start  the  pictorial  impulse. 
At  Milan,  the  artistic  age  begins  when 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  coming  straight, 
from  Florence,  settles  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  gathers  round  him  a  group  «>f 
distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Luini,/ 
Boltraffio,  Cesarc  da  Sesto,  and  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari.  Throughout  the  pen- 
insula, the  Tuscan  goes  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  taking  with  him  his 
own  art,  which  he  naturalizes  every- 
where among  receptive  pupils. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  great,  one 
obvious,  exception,  which  the  reader 
has  been  itching  for  the  last  three 
pages  to  bring  up  against  me  :  the  ex- 
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ce ption  of  Venice.  Well,  I  freely  i 
admit,  Veuice.  More  than  that:  iu 
spite  of  what  I  have  a  aid  above,  I  ad- 
mit on  the  whole  the  entire  Lombardo- 
Vcnctian  plain.  I  don't  wish  to  ride 
my  hobby  to  death,  or  to  spoil  a  good 
case  by  extreme  advocacy.  Iu  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  aloue  outside  Tus- 
cany, enchorial  art  exists  as  a  sponta- 
neous product,  though  to  a  less  extent 
than  among  the  Tuscan  towns;  and 
just  as  Florence  represents  the  capital 
of  the  modern  Etruscan  artistic  devel- 
opment, so  Venice,  in  spite  of  her 
complete  isolation,  represents  the  cap- 
ital of  the  modern  Lombardo-Venetiau 
artistic  development.  This  considera- 
tion leads  me  naturally  ou  to  a  second 
stage  in  the  exposition  of  my  argu- 
ment. 

For  what  are  the  facts,  ethnically,  as 
to  Lombardy  and  Venice  ?  The  valley 
of  the  Po,  at  the  earliest  period  when 
wo  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  through 
I  lie  mists  of  history,  was  inhabited  by 
Etruscans.  The  Etruscau  power  at 
that  time  seems  to  have  spread  unin- 
terruptedly from  the  Rhactiau  Alps  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  even  to 
have  overflowed  into  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. At  a  later  period,  the  Gauls 
burst  in  upon  the  rich  plains  of  the 
great  river,  and  expelled  or  subjugated 
t lie  Etruscan  inhabitants.  I  say  in- 
tentionally "or  subjugated,"  because 
modern  ethnology  grows  every  day 
more  and  more  conservative  on  this 
point  Of  persistence.  Cataclysms  are 
now  as  unfashionable  in  ethnography 
as  they  have  long  been  in  geology. 
Violent  destructions  and  complete  re- 
placements of  race  by  race  have  gone 
the  way  of  successive  annihilations  and 
successive  creations.    The  old  idea  was 

■ 

that  every  stock  which  occupied  a 
country  ate  up  its  predecessors.  The 
modern  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  conquest  never 
means  extermination  at  all — except 
indeed  where,  as  in  America  aud  Aus- 
tralia, the  conquering  race  is  so  im- 
mensely the  superior  in  civilization  aud 
culture  of  the  conquered,  that  amalga- 
mation or  even  serfdom  is  out  of  the 
.question.    The  Celts  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
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were,  ou  the  contrary,  far  inferior  in 
these  respects  to  the  Etruscans  whom 
they  ousted  or  assimilated.  It  is  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Gauls  did 
more  than  impose  themselves  as  land- 
lords aud  aristocrats,  or  at  most  as 
proedial  slave-owners,  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  Etruscans  ;  aud,  indeed,  not 
a  few  traces  of  the  Etruscau  blood  have 
been  noted  in  the  modern  folk  of  Lom- 
bard)' by  Italiau  ethnographers.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  later  Gothic,  Lom- 
bardic,  and  Frankish  conquests,  I  think 
we  may  assume  it  as  highly  probable 
that  some  proportion  of  Etruscan  na- 
tionality at  least  has  survived  in  Lom- 
bard)-, perhaps  even  in  Latium,  to  the 
present  day. 

As  to  Venice,  her  very  name  of 
Veuezia  shows  us  clearly  that  the  new 
town  which  grew  up  among  the  lagoons 
of  the  Adriatic  after  the  destruction  of 
Patavium,  Altinum,  and  Aquileia,  was 
regarded  by  its  inhabitants  as  the  rep- 
resentative and  metropolis  of  the  an- 
cient race  of  the  Veneti.  Now  I  am 
not  going  to  claim  the  Veueti  as  Etrus- 
cans ;  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  they  were  an  Illyrian  people,  and 
that  they  managed  to  escape  to  a  great 
extent  both  the  Celtic  and  the  Ger- 
mauic  cataclysms.  But  this  much  at 
least  is  clear :  the  Venetians  repre- 
sented the  remains  of  the  Romanized 
population  in  the  eastern  plain  of  north 
Italy  ;  they  were  refugees  from  all 
the  ruined  towns  of  the  mainland  — 
amongst  them  Etruscan  Hatria  ;  their 
blood  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  mixed  ; 
and  they  probably  included  to  some 
exteut  an  Illyriau,  a  Celtic,  and  an 
Etruscan  element.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  the  position  of  Venice  was 
So  peculiar,  her  relation  with  the  By- 
zantine Empire  and  the  East  so  abnor- 
mal, aud  the  development  of  her  art  so 
distinct  aud  independent,  that  she  can 
hardly  be  brought  into  line  in  any  way, 
cthnologically  or  artistically,  with  the 
remainder  of  Italy. 

What  I  would  wish  to  point  out, 
then,  is  just  this  —  that  there  are  two 
parts  of  the  Italian  mainland  (leaving 
Venice  out  of  consideration)  where  art 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages  attained  a 
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high  development.  One  of  these  parts, 
where  its  development  was  highest, 
most  spontaneous,  and  most  native, 
was  Tuscany,  a  land  still  inhabited  for 
the  most  part  by  undiluted  Etruscans. 
The  other  part,  where  its  development, 
though  high,  was  to  some  extent  less 
noteworthy,  and  certaiuly  less  sponta- 
neous and  organic,  than  in  Tuscany, 
was  the  Loin  bard  o- Venetian  plain,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  had  once  been 
Etruscan,  and  which  may  very  proba- 
bly have  retained  to  the  last  no  small 
admixture  of  the  artistically  endowed 
Etruscan  blood.  Though  I  will  also 
allow  that  the  Celtic  race,  too,  is  ar- 
tistically endowed  to  an  exceptional 
degree.  At  any  rate,  take  it  how  we 
may,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  art 
flourished  most  in  the  towns  of  Etruria 
proper,  no  matter  how  insignificant ; 
and  that,  after  them,  it  flourished  most 
in  Bologna,  which  was  once  the  Etrus- 
can Felsina;  in  Modena  and  Parma, 
once  Etruscan  cities ;  in  Padua,  Mau- 
tau,  Verona,  Brescia,  Milan,  the  local 
Gallicized  capitals  of  what  had  once 
been  Etruscau  republics.  Nowhere 
else  in  Italy  does  one  get  anything  like 
the  same  development  of  art ;  nowhere 
else  are  local  schools  real  and  living 
actualities.  But  a  very  small  knowl- 
edge of  art  will  suffice  to  show  one  how 
much  more  real  and  living  they  were 
at  Florence,  Perugia,  Siena,  than  at 
Padua,  Mantua,  Verona,  Milan. 

Note,  in  other  words,  that  the  artis- 
tic development  of  the  plain  (Venice 
always  excepted)  is  not  organic  and 
self-contained  like  the  development  of 
the  hill-towns  in  Tuscany  proper.  The 
bnlf-Etruscan  cities  of  the  Celto-Lom- 
bardic  North  owe  each  fresh  impulse, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  to  in- 
fluences which  came  to  them  from  the 
wholly  Etruscan  cities  of  the  mountain 
country.  The  Renaissance,  in  particu- 
lar, is  all  Tuscan  throughout  in  origin 
and  progress.  Even  the  Venetians 
themselves  took  it  ready-made  from 
Florence.  Giotto  at  Padua,  Gentile  da 
Fabriano  at  Murano,  Lionardo  at 
Milan,  Sansovino  at  Venice,  Giulio 
Romano  at  Mantua,  —  these  are  the 
real  developmental  epochs   of  north 


Italian  art.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed 
that  a  single  figure  of  evolutionary  im- 
portance stauds  out  spontaneous  in  the 
plain  of  Po  like  Andrea  Mautegna  and 
Moretto;  for  Titian  and  his  great 
Venetian  contemporaries  must  be 
considered  to  owe  much  (from  the 
developmental  standpoint)  to  their 
Florentine  predecessors.  Though,  es- 
sentially Venetian  in  color  and  feel- 
I  iug,  they  would  have  been  impossible 
in  science  and  technique  but  for  Lio- 
nardo and  his  Florentine  followers. 
Indeed,  at  Padua,  one  feels  how  much 
Giotto,  Squarcioue,  Donatello,  led  up 
to  Vivarcse,  Bellini,  Giorgione. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  we  arrive  at 
this  result :  the  vastly  larger  part  of 
the  highest  Italian  art  is  either  Etrus- 
can or  half-Etruscan  in  origiu.  It 
springs  from  Etruria,  or  is  taught  by 
Etruria.  The  Tuscan  blood,  I  main- 
tain, was  the  one  ethnical  element  that 
gave  Renaissance  Italy  her  artistic  su- 
premacy :  where  that  blood  is  purest, 
art  is  greatest ;  where  that  blood  is 
feebler,  art  is  somewhat  less  sponta- 
neous ;  where  that  blood  is  wholly 
wanting,  art  is  a  negative  quantity. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  show 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  literature 
also.  A  brief  enumeration  must  hero 
suffice.  Dante  was  a  Florentine.  So 
also  were  Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli, 
Guicciardini  Verchi  ;  the  Renaissance 
thinkers  ;  the  Platonists,  the  Human- 
ists. Petrarch  was  a  singer  from 
Etruscau  Arretium ;  Politian,  a  phi- 
losopher from  Montepulciano  in  the 
lands  of  Lars  Porsena's  Etruscan  Clu- 
sium  ;  Metastasio,  like  Propertius,  was 
born  in  half-Tuscan  Assisium.  Vil- 
laui,  Vico,  and  Poggio  were  Floren- 
tines. Outside  Tuscauy  proper  great 
names  cluster  less  thickly,  and  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  Etrusco-Celtic 
area.  Savonarola  was  a  Ferrarcse. 
Tosso  was  by  origin  and  descent  from 
Bergamo.  Ariosto  was  boru  at  Reggio 
in  the  Emilia.  Bruno  was  a  Neapoli- 
tan from  old  Etruscan  Nola.  Pico 
della  Miraudola  came  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Modena.  Alfieri  was  a 
Piedmontcsc  ;  Goldoni  a  Venetian. 
These  are  the  greatest  names  I  can 
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find  in  Italian  literature  outside  Tus- 
cany. 

Il  is  the  same  in  science.  Alberti, 
although  born  at  Genoa,  was  a  Tuscan 
by  family.  Galileo  and  the  great  Re- 
naissance physicists  were  every  one  of 
them  men  of  Florence.  Torricelli 
came  from  Piancaldoli  in  the  Etruscan 
Bomagna ;  by  residence  he  was  a 
Florentine.  Galvani  was  a  Bolognese. 
Volta  was  born  at  Como.  Visconti 
was  by  descent  an  Etruscan  of  Sarzana, 
the  town  which  replaces  the  old  Tyr- 
rhene Luna.  Not  a  Roman,  a  Genoese, 
a  Neapolitan  anywhere.  Indeed,  if  we 
except  the  modern  political  agitators, 
Columbus  is  the  only  great  name  of 
first-rate  importance  that  Liguria  has 
given  to  Italian  history. 

Was  it  the  same  in  these  respects  at 
an  earlier  epoch  ?  Did  Etruria  tower 
above  ancient  Latium  and  ancient 
Campania  as  she  towers  now  above 
their  modern  equivalents?  Not  per- 
haps quite  to  the  same  extent ;  her 
supremacy  was  then  less  evident  and 
less  obvious.  Still,  I  believe,  from 
first  to  last,  in  spite  of  Mommsen, 
the  Etruscan  has  been  the  salt  that 
savored  intellectually  and  artistically 
the  whole  mass  of  Italy.  A  little 
leaven  has  leavened  the  lump.  It  is 
impossible  to  wander  through  the  vast 
necropolis  of  Tarquinii,  or  round  the 
gigantic  walls  of  Cortona,  without 
being  struck  with  one  fact,  which 
recurs  to  one  still  more  forcibly  in  the 
Etruscan  rooms  at  the  Vatican,  and 
the  beautiful  Archaeological  Museum  at 
Florence,  that  from  the  dawn  of  history 
to  the  present  day  the  Tuscan  people 
have  been  one  and  the  same  ;  that  the 
Florentine  is  an  Etruscan  and  the 
Etruscan  a  Florentine  ;  that  in  decry- 
ing the  art  and  the  science  of  Etruria 
Mommsen,  equipped  at  all  points,  is 
tilting  against  the  people  of  Dante 
and  Boccaccio,  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  What  the  Etruscan  was 
once,  that  the  Etruscan  is  always. 

Not  that  I  desire  for  a  moment  to 
set  up  my  humble  opinion  against  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  specialist 
like  Mommsen.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so 
much  Mommsen  himself  that  I  desire 


to  correct  as  an  erroneous  impression 
half  unintentionally  left  behind  by 
Mommsen's  expressions.  When  the 
great  historian  sat  down,  some  thirty 
years  since,  to  write  his  famous  chapter 
on  the  Etruscaus  he  had  to  combat  an 
idea  still  largely  prevalent  in  Europe 
that  the  civilization  of  Etruria  was 
something  independent  of,  perhaps 
even  auterior  to,  the  civilisation  of 
Hellas.  That  mistaken  view  had  once 
for  all  to  be  disposed  of.  Experts  had 
shown  that  the  majority  of  so-called 
Etruscan  vases  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Toscanella,  Chiusi,  and  Corneto,  were 
in  reality  Greek,  and  for  the  most  part 
Athenian  ;  while  they  had  also  pointed 
out  that  the  few  vases  of  undoubted 
native  Etrurian  manufacture  were  infe- 
rior in  art,  and  were  often  mistaken 
and  uucouth  copies  of  Hellenic  orig- 
inals. They  had  furthermore  shown 
that  the  tomb-paintings  were  ruder  imi- 
tations of  Greek  heroic  and  mythical 
scenes.  They  had  discovered  that  the 
so-called  Etruscan  jewellery  was  often 
enough  not  Etruscan  at  all,  but  manu- 
factured for  export  in  Phoenician  or 
Carthaginian  workshops,  and  based 
upon  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  models. 
They  had  got  rid  of  misconceptions. 
The  Tuscan  had  too  hastily  been  ac- 
cepted, at  first  sight,  as  a  pioneer  and 
precursor  of  Hellenic  art,  where  he 
was  really  a  copyist ;  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  reduced,  once  for  all, 
to  his  proper  place  in  history,  as  a 
mere  recipient  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
culture.  And  Mommsen  was  the  man 
who  performed  that  useful  and  inev- 
itable task,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
general  reading  world  of  Europe. 

As  usual,  however,  in  all  reactions, 
the  pendulum  swung  back  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Mommsen 
wrote  with  vigor  ;  it  would  be  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  he  wrote  with  ani- 
mus. So  far  as  one  can  be  prejudiced 
against  a  dead  and  gone  civilization, 
Mommsen  was  distinctly  prejudiced 
against  the  Etruscan.  He  led  the 
world  to  believe  that  Tuscan  culture 
was  a  puerile  rathe-ripe,  early  rotten 
affair,  with  no  depth  of  root  iu  it ;  that 
the  Tuscans  were,  if  anything,  a  rather 
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inferior  non- Aryan  race ;  and  that 
their  art  and  their  civilization  were  of 
the  flimsiest  imitative  description.  I 
don't  think  this  extreme  and  unfavor- 
able verdict  can  stand  in  the  long  run 
before  those  who  know  the  finest  prod- 
ucts of  native  Etruscan  skill  and  in- 
dustry. Especially,  I  don't  think  it  can 
stand  before  the  face  of  that  continuous 
modern  view  of  history,  which  teaches 
us  to  see  that  the  people  of  Maecenas, 
of  PropertiuB,  and  of  Persius,  are  also 
the  people  of  the  Medici,  of  Dante,  and 
of  Galileo ;  that  the  artists  who  deco- 
rated the  tombs  of  Vulci  and  carved 
into  dancing  groups  the  alabaster  of 
VolaterrsB  are  lineal  precursors  of  the 
artists  who  covered  with  frescoes  the 
walls  of  San  Marco,  and  moulded  in 
living  marble  the  singing  children  of 
the  Opera  del  Duomo.  In  one  word, 
if,  disregarding  artificial  landmarks  of 
time,  we  examine  ancient  Etruria  by 
the  light  of  modern  Tuscany,  I  think 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  throughout 
by  the  extraordinary  resemblance,  in 
tone  and  character,  between  the  earlier 
and  later  developments  of  the  Tuscan 
fancy. 

For,  after  all,  when  we  have  made 
due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  all 
Etruscan  art  is  by  derivation  Hellenic 
and  pre-Hellenic  (as  all  other  European 
art  is  by  derivation  Tuscan),  and  when 
we  have  admitted  every  possible  deduc- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Athenian  and  Ori- 
ental elements  in  Etruscan  remains,  we 
are  still  faced  by  the  fact  that  the 
archaic  relics  in  Tuscany,  native  or 
imported,  far  outweigh  in  number  and 
value  all  the  other  archaic  relics  in  the 
whole  of  Italy.  At  a  time  when  Latins 
and  Samnites  were  comparatively  rude 
and  warlike  barbarians,  Etruscans  were 
already  displaying  their  innate  faculty 
for  art  and  their  innate  admiration  for 
art-products  by  importing  and  imitating 
the  pottery  of  Athens  and  the  silver 
work  of  Phoenicia  ;  they  were  artists 
and  craftsmen  of  no  mean  order.  The 
important  fact  is  that  Greek  sculpture 
and  painting  "  caught  on  "  in  Etruria 
—  and  nowhere  else  iu  Italy.  Such 
magnificent  native  works  as  the  bronze 
Chimaera  from  Arezzo,  the  recumbent 
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figures  of  the  Volumnii,  the  Orator  re- 
covered from  the  Thrasymene  Lake, 
the  terra-cottas  of  Cervetri,  or  the  Cor- 
tona  candelabrum,  show  us  that  Dona- 
telk)  and  Delia  Robbia  and  Michael 
Angelo  were  not  born  by  mere  accident 
or  caprice  in  Tuscany.  Many  of  the 
bronzes  are  as  fine  as  Greek  work.  The 
painting  is  even  more  perfect  in  its  way 
than  the  sculpture.  There  is  a  sar- 
cophagus from  Corneto  in  the  Etruscan 
Museum  at  Florence  adorned  with  a 
Battle  of  the  Amazons  in  very  fresh 
and  pure  colors,  so  astonishingly  beau- 
tiful and  so  wonderful  in  its  drawing 
both  of  women  and  of  horses  that  it 
suggests  at  once  the  spiritual  ancestry 
of  the  great  Renaissance  Florentines* 
It  is  painted  by  a  Tuscan  on  native 
alabaster.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on 
this  point.  The  question  is  one  to  be- 
settled  by  actual  observation.  Solvitur- 
ambulando.  Whoever  goes  into  the 
Gregorian  Museum  at  the  Vatican  (that 
worthy  monument  of  two  great  Tuscan 
antiquaries),  or  into  the  Etruscan  col- 
lections at  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Orvieto*. 
and  Volterra,  with  this  historical  con- 
tinuity of  Tuscany  ancient  aud  modern 
well  before  his  mind's  eye,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  many  curious  per- 
sistent traits  of  Tuscan  character  which 
run  like  a  silver  thread  through  all 
Tuscan  art  from  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ  to  the  present  day. 

Here  at  Perugia,  this  continuity  of 
Etruria  is  every  moment  forced  upon 
my  observation.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  certain  sort  of  boss  or  round  disk,, 
commonly  interpreted  as  standing  for 
the  ball  of  the  sun,  which  occurs  abun- 
dantly on  the  tombs  of  the  Volumnii, 
as  on  many  other  still  earlier  Etrus- 
can monuments  elsewhere.  I  find  it 
once  more  on  the  Roman  Arco  di 
Augusto,  and  on  the  later  Porta  Mar- 
zia  whose  date  is  fixed  for  us  by  its 
contemporary  inscription  of  "  Colonia 
Vibia."  It  recurs  time  aud  again  on 
all  the  mediaeval  monuments  of  the 
town  ;  it  was  incorporated  by  Agostino 
di  Duccio  into  the  Renaissance  Porta 
San  Pietro  ;  and  it  is  now  being  cut 
before  ray  eyes  while  I  write  by  a 
modern  Italian  stone-mason  on  a  build- 
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ing  clone  by  me.  And  what  is  true  in 
this  one  instance  of  a  particular  detail 
is  true  throughout ;  Roman,  Gothic,  or 
German,  Grand  ]>ucal  or  Papal,  Etru- 
ria  has  never  ceased  to  be  in  all  essen- 
tials Etruscan. 

One  or  two  of  these  traits  in  partic- 
ular deserve  at  least  a  passing  mention. 
The  most  important  is  that  gloomy  and 
melancholy  tinge  in  the  Tuscan  tem- 
perament which  has  so  deeply  im- 
pressed itself  upon  Tuscan  art  and 
Tuscan  architecture.  This  strange 
gloominess  is  well  seen  in  the  great 
walls  and  massive  gateways  of  early 
Etruscan  times  ;  and  it  is  exactly  re- 
produced at  a  later  date  in  the  frown- 
ing doors  and  heavy  cornices  of  the 
.Strozzi,  the  Pitti,  and  the  Hiccardi  Pal- 
aces. If  we  compare  these  solid  works 
with  the  springing  airiness  of  light 
Venetian  Gothic  we  can  feel  at  once 
the  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  joyous 
Venetian  and  the  sombre  Tuscan  ;  but 
we  can  feel  at  the  same  time  the  exact 
identity  of  taste  and  feeling  in  the 
modern  Tuscan  and  the  ancient  Etrus- 
can. The  sons  build  as  the  fathers 
built.  In  architecture  and  all  the  al- 
lied arts,  the  Tuscan  temperament  has 
turned  out  esseutially  similar  works 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
moment. 

One  marked  result  of  this  gloomy 
tinge  in  the  Tuscan  temperament  is 
the  predilection  of  the  Tuscau  artists 
for  scenes  of  blood,  of  murder,  or  of 
torture.  It  has  long  been  noticed,  in- 
deed, by  archaeological  specialists,  that 
the  genuine  Etruscan  vases  and  wall- 
paintings  show  a  singular  preference 
in  their  choice  of  subjects  for  tragic 
scenes,  and  especially  for  massacres. 
Just  iu  the  same  way,  while  the  Vene- 
tian loves  best  to  depict  such  joyous 
Biblical  episodes  as  the  Marriage  at 
Cana  of  Galilee,  or  the  Feast  in  the 
house  of  Levi  the  publican  —  mere 
transparent  excuses  for  a  display  of 
the  ingrained  Venetian  love  for  spleu- 
dor  and  pageantry  — the  Tuscan  paint- 
ers revel  rather  in  martyrdoms  and 
agonies,  in  writhing  Saint  Sebastians 
and  lacerated  Saint  Catherines.  As 
we  look  at  the  strauge  demons  who 


torture  the  wicked  in  the  tombs  of 
Corneto,  at  the  Furies  who  snatch  the 
dying  man  from  his  couch,  or  at  the 
Typhons  and  Gorgous  of  the  wall- 
paintings  and  sarcophagi,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly reminded  on  the  one  hand  of 
Dante's  Inferno  with  its  ingeniously 
varied  punishments,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  of  Orcagna's  Hell  in  Sauta  Maria 
Novella  or  of  the  nameless  Tuscan 
artist  who  so  vividly  depicted  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned  on  the  walls  of 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  Paintings 
of  Hades  in  one  shape  or  another  are 
commoner  in  Tuscany  thau  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  put  together. 

But  deeper  than  all  this  strange  and 
mysterious  melancholy  is  the  Tuscan 
love  for  form,  for  color,  for  metrical  ex- 
pression. The  same  men  who  wrought 
in  bronze  the  beautiful  Tinias  and  Nur- 
scias  of  the  tombs  and  excavations  still 
carve  the  Madonnas  of  Tuscan  country 
churches.  Indeed,  the  very  names  of 
Etruscan  gods,  like  Fufluns  and  Aplu, 
still  survive  abundantly  iu  the  folk-lore 
of  modern  Tuscan  villagers.  Poetry 
aud  painting  are  native  to  Tuscany  ; 
few  Tuscaus  are  born  without  some 
tiuge  of  either  faculty.  Nay  ;  is  it  not 
significant  that  even  in  the  domain  of 
religion  Etruria  has  given  Italy  not 
only  her  greatest  monastic  founder,  St. 
Benedict,  but  also  her  two  most  ec- 
static and  romantic  saints,  Saint  Cath- 
erine of  Siena,  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
aud  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Bride- 
groom of  Poverty  ? 

"But  Etruria,"  you  say,  "did  not 
produce  many  great  writers  or  poets 
iu  the  Roman  period."  Perhaps  not ; 
our  details  as  to  the  aucestry  and  an- 
tecedents of  Roman  authors  are  too 
scanty  to  allow  us  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. Rome  gathered  into  herself 
so  mauy  diverse  strands.  AVho  shall 
speak  with  authority  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of  Juvenal,  Horace,  Tacitus  ? 
Propertius  and  Persius  are  the  chief 
Etruscan  names  of  which  one  can  be 
quite  positive  ;  though  it  is  noteworthy 
that  it  was  under  the  administration  of 
the  Etruscan  Maecenas  that  literature 
first  grew  to  be  a  recognizod  power  in 
the  Rome  of  Augustus.     Cicero,  we 
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know,  was  a  man  of  Arpiuum,  and 
Ovid  of  Sulmo,  neither  of  which  had 
any  demonstrable  Etruscan  element. 
Many  of  the  best-known  Latin  poets 
aud  prose  writers,  however,  undoubt- 
edly came  from  the  half-Etruscan  re- 
gion of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  Virgil  was  a 
Mantuan  ;  Livy  a  Paduan  ;  Catullus  is 
reported  to  have  come  from  Verona  ; 
the  Plinies  sprang  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Lake  of  Como.  That 
happy  mixture  of  Celt  and  Etruscan 
seems  in  those  days  to  have  run  most 
to  literary  production  ;  at  a  later  date 
it  was  rather  the  pure  Etruscan  of  Tus- 
cany who  led  the  intellectual  van  in 
Italy.  What  indeed  could  be  more 
significant,  did  not  familiarity  blind  us 
to  its  import,  than  the  luminous  fact 
that  the  lingua  Toscana  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  one  established  literary 
tongue  of  the  entire  peninsula? 

It  is  while  one  stands  among  the 
actual  remains  of  half  pre -historic 
Etruria  that  this  racial  continuity  is 
most  fully  borne  in  upon  one.  Go  to 
Voltcrra,  for  example,  still  gathering 
all  shrunken  within  the  gigantic  walls 
of  Etruscan  Velalhri  ;  look  out  from 
the  hilltop  city  on  the  blue  waters  to 
which  the  early  Tuscan  mariners  gave 
their  own  name  in  the  familiar  form  of 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  gaze  away  towards 
Elba,  whose  rich  iron  ores  pre -historic 
Tuscans  smelted  in  the  furnaces  and 
.smithies  of  Populonia ;  pass  through 
the  Etruscan  Porta  dell'Arco  to  the 
modern  burying-ground,  and  then  to 
the  older  but  contiguous  necropolis  of 
the  ancient  city  ;  inspect  the  wonder- 
ful remains  in  the  National  Museum  ; 
and  turn  straight  from  them  to  those 
■equally  Etruscan  works,  Niccol6  Pisa- 
no's  cathedral,  the  handicraft  of  a  med- 
iaeval Etruscan  from  Pisre,  and  Mino  da 
Fiesole's  ciborium,  the  handicraft  of  a 
Renaissance  Etruscan  from  Faesulae  ; 
look  away  for  a  moment  from  Orestes 
and  the  Furies  or  Oedipus  with  the 
Sphinx  on  vase  or  wall-painting  to 
Luca  Signorelli's  44  Annunciation,"  and 
Benozzo  Gozzoli's  "  Nativity  ;  "  can 
you  deny  or  extenuate  the  common 
Tuscan  character  of  each  in  its  own 
genre  f    And  then  remember  that  I  he 


alabaster  works  which  existed  here  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  as  you 
may  see  from  the  sarcophagi,  still 
afford  employment  to  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  inhabitants  ;  that 
the  town  which  gave  birth  to  Persius 
the  satirist  gave  birth  also  to  Fedra 
Inghirami  the  humanist;  and  that  the 
unknown  artists  who  painted  the  Death 
of  Clytcmnestra,  or  introduced  the  still 
surviving  Porta  dell'Arco  iuto  the 
Seven  before  Thebes,  were  the  lineal 
predecessors  of  that  versatile  Dauiele 
da  Volterra  whose  noble  masterpiece  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Trinita  de'  Monti 
at  Rome  gave  Rubens  a  hint  for  the 
finest  effect  in  his  famous  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp.  It  is  impossible  to  stand 
thus  beside  the  Etruscan  walls,  the  Ro- 
man Thermaj,  the  mediaeval  Fortezza, 
and  the  modern  alabaster  works,  with- 
out feeling  in  those  narrow  streets  of 
shrivelled  Velathri  the  essential  unity 
of  Etruria  from  the  beginnings  of  his- 
tory to  the  present  moment. 

And  so  it  is  throughout.  Tuscany 
bases  itself  bodily  on  the  stem  of  the 
Rasena.  At  Corneto,  the  modern  town 
almost  covers  the  necropolis  of  Etrus- 
can Tarquinii.  At  Siena,  you  walk 
straight  from  the  massive  doors  of  an- 
cient tombs  by  the  Porta  Camollia  to 
the  marvellous  Duomo,  that  master- 
piece of  decorative  Italian  Gothic.  At 
Orvicto,  your  attention  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  Etruscan 
graves  and  the  media} val  cathedral, 
whose  polychromatic  facade,  like  the 
painted  sarcophagi  and  the  frescoed 
tonib-chambcrs,  forms  a  speaking  mon- 
ument of  the  ingrained  Etruscan  love 
of  color.  At  Bolscna,  which  was  Vol- 
siuii,  and  at  Chiusi,  which  was  Clu- 
sium,  present  melts  into  past,  and  past 
still  seems  present.  At  Perugia,  you 
may  inhabit  a  house  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  Etruscan  Perusia  ; 
and  you  may  see  in  the  portraits  of 
Haglioui  and  Fortebraccio  traced  by 
Buoufigli's  hand  on  the  walls  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that  in  the  modern  Italian  officers 
whose  blue  cloaks  give  color  to  the 
grey  streets  of  the  wiud-swept  town, 
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exact  counterparts  in  type  of  those 
handsome  and  able  Etruscan  noblemen 
whose  effigies  still  sit  mute  at  the 
ghostly  banquet  on  their  own  sarcoph- 
agus-lids  in  the  antique  cemetery. 
The  wains  on  the  Assisi  road  are  drawn 
to  this  day  by  the  white  cattle  of  Cli- 
tumnus,  and  the  breed  of  men  has 
persisted  no  less  true  to  type  and  stock 
than  the  breed  of  oxen.  Nothing  is 
changed  ;  the  Tuscan  is  still  the  same 
in  features  and  characters  throughout 
the  whole  of  Etruria. 

Remember,  last  of  all,  that  Rome 
herself  lay  on  the  very  confines  and 
marches  of  the  Rasena.  She  had  a 
marked  Etruscan  clement  in  her  popu- 
lation ;  her  early  history  is  mixed  up 
with  Etruscan  legends  ;  her  religious 
rites  were  believed  to  owo  much  to 
Etruscan  sources  ;  her  engineering  abil- 
ity, her  bridge-making  skill,  her  great 
arched  cloaca,  her  pre-historic  walls, 
bear  all  of  them  some  tinge  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  The  Tuscan,  indeed,  once 
overflowed  as  far  south  as  Campania. 
Remember,  too,  that  Rome's  empire 
was  largely  organized  under  Augustus 
by  the  Etruscan  Maecenas,  and  largely 
ruled  under  Tiberius  by  the  Etruscan 
Sejanus.  Remember,  again,  how  in 
early  mediaeval  times  many  of  her 
greatest  popes  came  from  Etruscan 
homes,  and  how,  at  a  later  date,  Nich- 
olas V.,  who  founded  the  Vatican 
Library  and  brought  Fra  Angelico  to 
Rome,  was  an  Etruscan  of  Sarzana ; 
while  vEnea8  Sylvius  was  an  Etruscan 
of  Siena.  Her  churches  were  adorned 
by  Florentine  artists,  ami  her  buildings 
were  planned  by  Tuscan  architects. 
Finally,  remember  that  her  Renais- 
sance glories  are  all  Etruscan  rather 
than  Roman  ;  and  you  will  see  how 
much  even  Rome  herself —  republican, 
imperial,  papal — owes  to  these  Etrus- 
cans whom  she  fancied  in  her  pride  she 
had  crushed  and  vanquished.  Was  she 
not  Rome,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
just  in  virtue  of  her  Etruscan  fraction 
and  her  Etruscan  visitors  ? 

I  need  hardly  say  I  do  not  mean  this 
article  to  bo  exhaustive — or  anvthing 

v  O  I 

like  it.  I  mean  it  merely  to  be  sugges- 
tive, the  rough  outliue  of  a  theme  I 


which  readers  can  fill  in  with  fuller 
detail  for  themselves  on  future  visits 
to  Italy.  But  is  it  not  possible  that 
history  has  suffered  not  a  little  from 
being  studied  too  much,  as  the  modem 
educational  slang  frankly  puts  it,  "In 
epochs "  ?  There  are  some  truths,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  can  only  rightly  be 
realized  by  looking  at  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  a  commanding  height, 
which  embraces,  as  it  were,  a  wide 
perspective  panorama  down  the  reced- 
ing ages.  And  the  truth  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  point  out  in  this  brief 
sketch  is  possibly  one  of  them  — the 
cardinal  importance  of  the  Etruscan 
blood  in  the  secular  development  of 
Italian  art  and  Italian  civilization. 

One  suggestion  more.  Is  it  not  a 
curious  refutation  of  certain  modern 
theories  as  to  the  iunatc  superiority  of 
the  Aryan  race  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  that  the  oue  people  in  Italy  who 
have  thus  practically  shown  themselves 
most  receptive  of  Hellenic  and  Semitic 
civilization  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
people  most  universally  admitted,  alike 
on  linguistic  and  ethnographic  grounds, 
as  of  antique  non-Aryan  or  pre-Aryan 
origin  ?  Grant  Allen. 


A  HARD  LITTLE  CUSS. 
BY  MRS.  II.  H.  PENROSE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Tom  Rockner  and  his  wife,  Dam- 
ans, were  coming  home  together  for 
the  first  time.  They  had  been  married 
two  day 8  ago  at  "  Pop "  Langford's, 
which  was  eight  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  Fort  Ballantyne  ;  and  from  that 
great  city  —  the  greatest  Dam  aria  had 
ever  visited  — the  way  was  loug  to 
Rimesville,  and  the  road  just  a  little 
worse  than  could  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  Florida.  They  were  drawn 
along  it  in  a  covered  wagon,  by  a  lean 
pony,  that,  judging  from  the  promi- 
nence of  his  ribs,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed unfit  to  perform  the  journey  in  a 
week  ;  but  he  was  managing  it  in  a 
day,  in  spite  of  appearances,  and  even 
I  indulging  in  a  mild  trot  whenever  he 
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chanced  on  a  bit  of  road  that  was  not 
quite  under  water,  and  did  not  contaiu 
more  than  one  palmetto  root  to  the 
yurd. 

"  Have  we  very  much  farther  to 
go  ? "  asked  Daniaris,  glancing  from 
the  sky  to  Tom's  face,  on  which  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  was  retlected. 

"Not  more'n  about  four  miles,  I 
reckon.  I'm  afraid  you  are  'most  dead 
already,  Damaris.  You  wouldn't  like 
Co  camp  here  for  the  night,  I  sup- 
pose? " 

As  they  were  crossing  a  flooded  ford 
when  he  spoke,  it  did  not  seem  quite 
probable  that  she  would  like  it. 

"I'd  git  along  right  enough,"  said 
Damaris,  "  if  I  could  git  out  and  stretch 
for  a  bit.  I  never  before  went  farther 
than  from  Pop's  place  to  Fort  Ballan- 
tyne,  and  there's  enough  difference 
between  eight  miles  and  twenty-three 
to  make  one  feel  sort  o'  cramped." 

M  You  might  git  out,  of  course,  if 
there  wasn't  such  a  durned  lot  of  water, 
but  you  c'uldn't  walk  here.  'Tis  al- 
ways like  this,  you  see,  towards  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,"  he  added 
reflectively. 

Damaris  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  Tom 
began  to  pity  her  very  much.  Pres- 
ently he  became  possessed  of  a  brilliant 
idea. 

"  I  know  what  we'll  do,"  he  ex- 
claimed triumphantly.  "Joe  Nettle- 
by's  house  is  two  miles  nearer  than 
mine  ;  we'll  get  out  there  and  stay 
supper.  Joe  is  always  glad  to  see  a 
fellow." 

"  Does  he  live  alone  ?  "  asked  Dam- 
aris, who  up  to  this  time  had  not  felt 
the  smallest  curiosity  concerning  her 
new  neighbors. 

"No,  there's  his  wife  — Sarah  Net- 
tleby." 

*'  Will  she  be  glad  to  see  us,  too  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom,  with  an 
air  of  sublime  indifference.  "  I  don't 
ever  pay  much  attention  whether  she 
is  or  not.  You  won't  like  her,  I 
reckon,  Damaris.  She's  a  hard  little 
cuss,  she  is  ;  but  then,  she's  half  a 
Northerner,  so  that  accounts  for  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Damaris,  hesitating 
between  the  desire  to  rest  and  the 


dread  of  a  cool  reception,  "  it  would  be 
better  to  go  straight  home." 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  Tom  with 
decision.  "  Joe  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
you  need  not  give  a  durn  for  what  his 
wife  thinks,  any  more  than  I  do.  If 
she  wants  to  come  to  your  house  she'll 
come,  and  you  can  do  the  same  by  hers. 
Besides,  she  may  be  all  right.  She's 
well  enough  —  for  a  Northerner — when 
she  is  in  a  good  humor." 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Sarah 
Nettleby  was  not  all  right  that  eveuing, 
for  as  soon  as  she  had  made  out  the 
approachiug  wagon  through  the  fast 
deepening  twilight,  she  went  round  to 
the  back  of  the  house  where  Joe  was 
chopping  firewood,  and  made  plain  her 
sentiments. 

"  Here's  Tom  Rockner's  wagon,"  she 
announced  in  an  unpleasantly  high- 
pitched  voice.  "  He  is  bringing  home 
his  new  wife,  I  guess ;  and  they  are 
coming  right  here.  Mind  you  don't  go 
asking  them  to  supper,  Joe ;  there's 
nothing  in  the  house  to  make  a  decent 
meal,  and  I  don't  want  that  Cracker 
chit  turning  up  her  nose  at  our  things." 

Now  there  were  two  things  in  this 
speech  that  Joe  did  not  like.  In  the 
first  place,  being  a  thoroughbred 
Cracker  himself,  it  did  not  please  him 
to  hear  the  word  used  as  a  term  of 
disparagement ;  and,  In  the  second, 
having  all  a  Cracker's  notions  on  the 
subject  of  hospitality,  he  did  not  care 
to  be  told  that  guests  were  unwelcome 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  sup- 
per was  a  simple  one.  So,  although 
little  used  to  resisting  his  wife's  firmly 
established  authority,  he  put  down  his 
axe  with  the  air  of  a  mau  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  defend  his  dignity 
by  an  act  of  heroism,  and,  reaching  the 
gate  of  his  little  garden  just  as  the  lean 
pony  came  to  a  halt,  invited  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  supper  with  infinite 
cordiality.  Sarah  followed  slowly,  and 
having  been  formally  "made  known" 
to  Mrs.  Rockner,  stood  beside  the 
wagon  in  silence  so  repellant  that  Dam- 
aris turned  involuntarily  to  whisper  to 
Tom  that  she  would  rather  not  stay. 
However,  Tom  was  already  on  the 
ground  holding  out  his  hand  to  aid  her 
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to  alight ;  so  there  seemed  no  help  for 
it,  and  she  got  out  reluctantly  enough, 
feeling  only  a  little  relieved  by  Joe's 
welcome  aud  congratulations  as  they 
walked  towards  the  house. 

While  Sarah  bustled  about  with  some 
unnecessary  clatter,  making  her  prep- 
arations for  supper,  and  occasionally 
snapping  at  Joe  for  not  having  cut  the 
firewood  to  her  liking,  Datnaris,  watch- 
ing her,  took  as  charitable  a  view  of 
her  persoual  appearance  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  aud  yet  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  face 
with  which  she  could  never  make 
friends. 

Sarah  Nettleby  was  a  slight,  wiry 
little  woman  with  the  coloring  of  a 
drab  moth.  Her  nose  and  elbows  were 
sharp,  and  her  dust-colored  hair  corre- 
sponded paiufully  with  her  pale  com- 
plexion, light  eyes,  light  eyebrows,  and 
light  eyelashes.  Her  small,  thiu-lipped 
mouth  had  not  a  single  curve  of  sweet- 
ness, aud  her  sharp,  alert  expression 
was  unpleasautly  suggestive  of  beiug 
perpetually  on  the  lookout  for  dis- 
agreeables. She  gave  one  the  idea  of  a 
woman  who  would  like  to  put  her  fin- 
ger on  a  sore  spot  and  press  it  there. 

Damans  wished  with  all  her  heart 
that  she  had  not  complained  of  being 
cramped,  and  felt  still  more  uncomfort- 
able as  Tom  went  on  explaining  how 
it  all  happened,  and  ended  by  saying  :  — 

"  And,  you  see,  we  were  glad  to 
come  in  here,  not  only  for  that,  but 
because  of  all  the  trouble  it  would  ha' 
been  getting  things  straight  down  at 
my  place  —  with  things  to  unpack,  and 
Damaris  not  knowing  where  to  put  her 
hand  on  anything.  It  would  ha'  been 
twelve  o'clock  before  we  got  anythiug 
to  eat." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Joe  heartily  ; 
"I'm  mighty  glad  you  thought  of  stop- 
ping on  your  way.  I  like  a  man  to  act 
friendly." 

Still  Sarah  said  nothing,  and  Damaris 
felt  herself  irritated  almost  to  tears  by 
her  cold  silence.  She  was  oppressed 
by  the  thought  that,  in  the  lonely  place 
where  she  had  come  to  live  with  Tom, 
this  woman  would  be  her  nearest 
neighbor,  indeed,  almost  the  only  other 


woman  living  anywhere  nearer  than 
Fort  Ballantyne.  Realizing  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation,  she  felt  a 
sudden  impulse  to  break  down  her  un- 
friendly barriers,  and  establish  a  better 
understanding  with  her. 

"May  I  help  cook?"  she  inquired 
diffidently  the  first  time  that  Sarah's 
activity  allowed  a  chance  of  attracting 
her  attention. 

"Thanks,  there  ain't  nothing  to 
cook,"  answered  Sarah  grimly,  darting 
an  acidulated  glance  at  Joe,  whose  eyes 
became  instantly  fastened  on  the  oppo- 
site wall. 

14 1  am  afraid  we're  giving  you  a  pile 
of  extra  trouble,"  ventured  Damaris. 

44  Oh,  that's  all  right,  Mrs.  Rockner, 
There  ain't  no  trouble  — for  the  same 
reason." 

44  We're  a  bit  put  out,  you  see, 
Tom,"  explained  Joe  with  obstinate 
milduess,  4'  because  we  hain't  got  no- 
meat  in  the  house.  It's  more'n  a  week 
siuce  I've  been  to  Fort  Ballantyne,  and 
you  know  thiugs  git  used  up  here 
mighty  fast.  Then  the  last  few  days 
hev  been  powerful  hot,  and  the  hens 
kinder  knocked  off  laying,  so  there 
hain't  no  eggs.  But  there's  a  plenty  of 
bread  an'  surrup,  aud  I  reckon  there's 
a  bit  of  guava  pie  left  from  dinner, 
which  was  mighty  good  mussed  up- 
with  milk ;  and  there's  some  sweet 
potatoes  cold,  aud  a  dish  of  clabber ; 
and  I  reckon  that's  about  all." 

44  And  what  more  does  any  one 
want?"  asked  Tom  cheerfully.  "It's 
a  lot  better  thau  we'd  hev  had,  if  we'd 
ha'  gone  on  to  home." 

A  wise  little  observation  from  Dama- 
ris on  the  44  loveliness  "  of  Mrs.  Nettle- 
by's  bread,  which  just  then  appeared 
on  the  table,  effected  a  slight  thaw,  and 
Sarah  allowed  herself  to  be  beguiled  inta 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
housekeeping,  without,  however,  the 
remotest  intention  of  becoming  perma- 
nently agreeable. 

44  Wasn't  your  name  Langford?'* 
she  asked  sharply,  after  another  pause. 

Mrs.  Rockner  admitted  the  fact,  and 
added  gratuitously  that  her  "  given* 
name "  was  Damaris,  pronouncing  it 
flatly,  aud  with  a  strong  accentuation 
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of  the  second  syllable,  just  as  her 
"Pop"  had  prouounced  it  wheu  pre- 
senting it  to  her.  Pop  Langford,  with 
a  laudable  fancy  for  Scriptural  names, 
had  called  his  two  daughters  Damayris 
and  Rhoda.  People  told  that  a  certain 
interfering  Englishman  had  once  sug- 
gested to  him  a  slightly  different  pro- 
nunciation of  the  former  ;  but  Pop  said 
44  it  sounded  too  like  a  cuss-word,"  and 
adhered  staunchly  to  his  own  ideas  of 
what  was  right  and  fitting. 

44  Got  a  sister,  hain't  you  ?  "  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Nettleby. 

44  Yes,  I  have  a  sister,  a  year  older 
than  myself." 

44 1  guess  I've  heard  of  her,"  said 
Sarah  snappishly. 

44  Likely,"  auswered  Damaris,  with  a 
smile,  which  was  a  tribute  to  the 
mental  vision  of  Rhoda,  not  to  the 
unamiable  presence  of  Mrs.  Nettleby. 
44  She's  mighty  purty,  and  so  folks  talk 
a  good  deal  of  her." 

To  this  Sarah  made  no  further 
answer  than  44H'm  —  h'm,"  a  species 
of  conversational  sound  produced  with 
closed  lips,  and  found  useful  by  her  on 
all  occasions  that  might  seem  to  de- 
mand a  compliment.  To  say  she  had 
heard  as  much,  that  she  knew  Rhoda 
Langford  was  famed  for  her  beauty, 
would  have  been  infinitely  pleasing  to 
her  sister,  and  seeing  this  quite  plainly 
written  in  the  face  of  Damaris,  Mrs. 
Nettleby  would  sooner  have  bitten  her 
tongue  than  have  said  it.  She  felt 
proudly  conscious  of  never  having  flat- 
tered any  one  into  an  unwholesomely 
conceited  frame  of  mind. 

After  supper  Tom,  at  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion, brought  in  from  the  wagon  a 
basketful  of  Pop's  guavas,  and  having 
presented  them  to  Mrs.  Nettleby,  who 
received  them  with  an  unsmiling  coun- 
tenance, aud  extreme  ungraciousness 
of  demeanor,  the  young  couple  said 
good-night  to  their  euterta'iners,  and 
set  out  in  the  dark  for  home. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  astonishment  of  Damaris  was 
great  next  morning  when  daylight  re- 
vealed all  the  glories  of  her  new  home. 
She  had  always  believed  that  when  a 


young  man  lived  alone,  without  mother, 
sister,  or  wife  to  put  and  keep  things 
straight  for  him,  his  house  became,  of 
necessity,  more  or  less  like  a  pigsty  ; 
and  thai,  inside  or  outside,  there  would 
never  be  the  smallest  attempt  at  em- 
bellishment. She  had  expected  a  rough 
frame  house,  strong  enough  to  shelter 
her  from  the  weather,  but  she  was  not 
prepared  to  find  it  smoothly  lined 
throughout  with  tougued  and  grooved 
boards.  She  had  expected  a  vegetable 
garden,  as  ugly  as  it  was  useful,  but  it 
was  indeed  a  charming  surprise  to  dis- 
cover a  well-kept  flower  patch  in  the 
front  part  of  the  little  enclosure  rouud 
the  house,  which  was  divided  from  the 
surrounding  orange-grove  by  a  strong, 
close -set  picket -fence.  Vines  and 
44  may-pop  "  shaded  the  verandah  and 
climbed  over  the  walls ;  even  the 
square,  ugly  stable  was  made  pictur- 
esque with  trailing  horse-beans  ;  and 
the  chicken-house  was  decorated  with 
an  orange  creeper  just  coming  into 
bloom.  She  knew  that  it  was  only  two 
years  since  Tom  had  taken  up  this 
homestead,  ami  that  he  had  worked  on 
it  single-handed  all  the  time  ;  and, 
after  half  an  hour's  contemplation  of 
the  result,  it  would  have  taken  a  very 
clever  person  to  persuade  her  that  the 
president  of  the  Uuited  States  was  a 
smarter  man  than  Tom. 

While  she  had  beeu  looking  about 
her,  he  had  been  milking  his  cow  and 
rubbing  down  his  lean  pony  ;  and  she 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  wait  until 
he  came  in  to  breakfast  to  tell  him  what 
she  thought  of  it  all  ;  so  she  left  the 
coffee  spluttering  discontentedly  on  the 
stove  and  ran  out  to  meet  him,  with 
shining  eyes,  and  a  face  beaming  with 
happiness. 

44  Oh,  Tom,  everything  is  just 
lovely  !  "  she  gasped,  smoothing  back 
her  hair  which  his  manner  of  greeting 
had  ruffled  considerably.  44  Why,  it's  a 
lot  nicer  than  Pop's  place  !  " 

Now  Pop  Langford  was  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  bearing  grove  of  ten 
years'  standing,  in  the  remembrance  of 
which  Tom  Rockner  lost  sight  of  all 
minor  details,  and  chuckled  softly  at 
her  infatuation.    And  Damaris  was 
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glad  of  an  excuse  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  her  general  admiration, 
and  Tom  had  no  objection  to  listen- 
ing, especially  as  he  had  given  much 
thought  to  pleasing  her  with  regard  to 
the  decorative  items  already  mentioned, 
and  it  was  of  course  highly  gratifying 
to  find  his  pains  duly  appreciated  ;  con- 
sequently breakfast  was  drawn  out  to  a 
most  unusual  longth,  and  then  Tom 
found  that  the  day  was  really  too  hot 
for  outdoor  work,  and  decided  to  stay 
within  for  the  present,  and  "do 
chores  "  in  the  kitchen. 

Later  on  Damans  thought  she  would 
like  to  look  over  Tom's  stock  of 
chickens,  so  they  went  out  armed  with 
handfuls  of  corn  and  enticed  the  birds 
to  a  general  inspection.  Just  as  this 
was  drawing  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, their  paradise  was  rudely  broken 
in  upon  by  the  altogether  unexpected 
arrival  of  Joe  and  Sarah  Nettleby,  who 
announced  that  they  were  only  going 
to  stay  for  ten  minutes,  to  the  bewil- 
derment of  Damaris,  who  could  not 
imagine  what  had  brought  them  at  all  if 
they  did  not  mean  to  stay  longer  than 
that. 

"Looking  at  the  chickens?"  said 
Sarah,  with  a  down-drawing  of  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  that  stood  her 
instead  of  a  smile,  and  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  chickens  were  certainly  not 
worth  looking  at. 

"  Yes,"  said  Damaris.  "  They're  a 
right  smart  good  lot  of  chickens,  and  a 
credit  to  Tom." 

"  Are  they  ?  "  said  Sarah  immovably. 

With  a  renewal  of  last  night's  feeling 
of  irritation,  Damaris  turned  to  speak 
lo  Joe,  but  he  had  gone  on  to  the  house 
with  Tom,  and  she  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  follow  with  his  wife. 

**  I  was  baking  this  morning,"  Mrs. 
Nettleby  said,  taking  no  notice,  out- 
wardly, of  her  companion's  annoyance, 
but  making  a  mental  note  of  it  with  ex- 
treme satisfaction  ;  "  and  as  I  thought 
you  might  not  have  things  fixed  for 
making  your  bread  just  yet,  I  brought 
over  a  couple  of  loaves  to  you." 

"Well,  now,  that  is  real  kind  of 
you,"  exclaimed  Damaris,  her  resent- 
ment vanishing  as  fast  as  it  had  arisen. 


"  I'm  mighty  obliged  to  you  for  think- 
ing of  it,  Mrs.  Nettleby." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Mrs.  Rockner. 
I  only  brought  a  couple  of  small  loaves. 
I  guess  you'll  be  baking  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  I  reckon  so ;  and  Tom  has  put  in 
just  the  neatest  little  stove  that  ever 
was,"  said  Damaris,  who  waa  really 
dying  to  chatter  a  little  bit  to  some 
other  woman  about  her  new  posses- 
sions, the  worldly  goods  with  which  she 
had  so  lately  been  endowed.  "  And  he 
has  the  loveliest  cupboards  made  in  the 
kitchen  for  me.  I  never  had  a  notion 
how  handy  he  was  until  I  saw  every- 
thing here." 

"Hadn't  you?"  asked  Sarah;  but 
this  time  Damaris  was  not  so  easily 
chilled. 

"  Why,  the  order  he  has  the  garden 
in  is  just  surprising  ;  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  such  another  two-year-old 
grove  as  that  in  the  whole  of  Florida," 
she  went  on.  "  And  he  has  things 
about  the  house  so  tasty,  there  don't 
seem  to  be  anything  left  for  me  to  do. 
Ain't  those  creepers  on  the  verandah 
sweet  ?  "  she  added,  as  they  paused  in 
front  of  the  house. 

"  H'ra  —  h'm,"  answered  Sarah,  with 
tightly  closed  lips,  and  she  glanced  with 
studied  indifference  at  the  graceful 
vines. 

Damaris  was  bitterly  disappointed, 
just  as  Sarah  intended  she  should  be, 
but  she  did  not  care  a  scrap  less  for  her 
pretty  vines,  as  Sarah  also  intended  her 
to  do  ;  she  only  thought  that  Mrs.  Net- 
tleby was  very  dull  as  well  as  very  ill- 
natured  ;  and,  with  a  natural  shrinking 
from  the  undesirable  mortal  who  could 
look  on  beauty  without  recognizing  it, 
she  withdrew  into  herself  and  made  no 
further  attempts  to  glory  in  the  fair- 
ness of  her  home. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  join  Tom  and 
Joe  indoors,  and  while  the  Nettlebys 
remained  she  took  care  to  have  no  more 
private  conversation  with  Sarah.  Joe, 
indeed,  suggested  that  he  and  Tom 
should  go  out  fishing  and  leave  the 
women  to  entertain  each  other  ;  but 
even  if  Tom  had  been  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  which  he  was  not, 
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a  glance  at  his  wife's  face  would  have 
decided  him  against  the  project. 

"I'm  having  a  sort  o'  honeymoon 
to-day,  you  see,"  Tom  explained,  with- 
out a  particle  of  false  bashfulness, 
44  which  means  that  I  ain't  a-going  to 
leave  Dam  aria  ;  so  I  reckon  we'll  catch 
the  fish  another  time." 

At  this  Sarah  sneered  undisguisedly, 
and  provoked  Tom  to  inquire,  with  a 
malicious  grin,  if  Joe  had  not  ever 
done  as  much  for  her. 

"  If  I'd  ever  seen  him  going  to  make 
sich  a  fool  of  himself,  I'd  hev  turned 
him  out,"  answered  Sarah,  with  an  air 
of  spirited  defiance.  "  Come  along, 
Joe  ;  can't  you  see  he's  jest  dying  to 
get  quit  of  us.  He  ain't  half  through 
his  sparking  yet."  And  she  turned 
her  husband  out  of  the  house  with  a 
high  hand,  following  him  with  a  rare 
affectation  of  haste,  and  throwing  back 
at  Tom  and  Damaris  a  laugh  that  was 
more  spiteful  than  playful. 

Tom  was  so  much  amused  at  this 
little  display  himself,  that  it  came  as  a 
sort  of  shock  to  him  when  he  looked 
at  Damaris  and  saw  her  pretty  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

M  Why,  you  ain't  never  going  to  be 
so  silly  as  to  take  notice  of  what  she 
says  !  "  he  exclaimed  incredulously. 
"  Well,  now,  the  idea  of  minding  Sarah 
Nettleby  I  Don't  you  be  foolish,  Dam- 
aris ;  kiss  me,  girl,  and  go  on  laugh- 
ing, the  way  you  were  doing  before  she 
came." 

Damaris  did  as  she  was  told  about 
the  kiss,  but  the  laughter  did  not  come 
quite  so  easily  until  she  had  told  Tom 
all  about  what  Sarah  had  said  and  left 
unsaid,  the  latter  forming  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  grievance. 

"  That's  jist  her  way,"  he  said.  "  If 
you  lived  in  the  biggest  house  in  Fort 
Ballantyne  she  wouldn't  give  you  the 
satisfaction  of  saying  it  was  a  fine 
place.  Only  if  some  oue  you  didn't 
like  lived  there,  she'd  say  it  was  awfully 
grand.  What  brought  her  here,  any- 
how ?" 

"  There  it  is  now,"  said  Damaris, 
displaying  a  most  unfeminine  love  of 
justice  ;  "  she  came  to  bring  us  some 
bread  ;  and  she  can't  be  so  bad  alto- 
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gether,  or  she  wouldn't  think  of  doing 
one  a  good-natured  turn  like  that." 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  her 
yet,"  answered  Tom  with  scant  charity. 
"  If  you  gave  her  the  shinglings  of 
your  ha'r  o'  Monday,  she'd  send  you 
the  parings  of  her  nails  o'  Tuesday  to 
make  things  eveu.  'Twas  all  on  ac- 
count o'  the  guavas  we  gave  her  last 
night  that  she  brought  us  that  there 
bread  to-day  ;  don't  you  forgit  it  I  " 

Damaris  professed  a  firm  adherence 
to  her  belief  that  Mrs.  Nettleby  "  could 
not  be  so  bad  altogether,"  possibly  as 
a  sort  of  unconscious  penance  for  her 
pleasure  in  hearing  a  contrary  opinion 
from  Tom  ;  but  he  was  vexed  at  see- 
ing Damaris  hurt,  and  to  make  allow- 
ances for  Sarah  was  quite  beyond  his 
philosophy  at  present.  Her  distress 
furnished  a  good  excuse  for  a  renewal 
of  what  Sarah  had  coarsely  called 
"  sparking,"  and  they  were  soon  suffi- 
ciently absorbed  in  each  other  to  forget 
the  existence  of  that  troublesome  little 
personage. 

Tom  was  not  a  very  highly  imagina- 
tive young  man,  but  he  was  most  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  his  sweet  wife,  and 
if  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  appearance  to 
her  beautiful  sister  Rhoda,  his  state  of 
mind  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
Damaris  had  charms  of  her  own  that 
were  far  from  insignificant,  and  it 
spoke  well  for  Tom's  good  sense  that 
he  had  been  attracted  to  her  rather 
than  to  her  sister,  who  was  not  quite  as 
good  as  she  was  handsome. 

Like  most  of  the  Southern  women, 
Damaris  was  deficient  in  color  ;  but  the 
clear  marking  of  her  dark  eyebrows, 
and  the  rich  brown  of  her  unruly  hair, 
that  curled  with  the  perfect  coquetry 
of  nature  about  her  forehead,  compen- 
sated for  the  paleness  of  a  complexion 
which  might  have  helped  to  furnish 
forth  a  plain  girl  if  taken  in  conjunction 
with  light  hair  and  nondescript  furnish- 
ing about  the  eyes.  Her  mouth  was 
not  small  like  Mrs.  Nettleby's,  but  the 
lips  were  full,  red,  and  gloriously 
curved,  and  her  teeth  were  white  and 
even.  Her  hands  were  small  and 
white,  although  she  had  never  spared 
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them  in  the  kitchen  nor  the  dairy,  and 
her  feet  were  slight  and  shapely. 
Above  all,  she  possessed  a  remarkably 
sweet  expression,  and  her  clear  eyes 
testified  to  an  inward  purity. 

Tom  had  found  a  treasure  the  price 
of  which  was  above  rubies  ;  and,  being 
but  young  himself,  he  thought  he  knew 
how  to  value  it  at  its  full  worth,  and 
would  have  been  quite  ready  to  fight 
any  man  who  disputed  either  the  value 
or  his  understanding  of  it. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  few  weeks  passed  in  that  charm- 
ing uneveutfulnesH,  which  is  not  only 
perfect  peace,  but  also  perfect  happi- 
ness to  simple  minds  undisturbed  by 
any  natural  craving  for  excitement. 
These  were  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  settlement  of  Rimesville,  in  which 
one  or  two  Northerners  and  half-a- 
dozen  Crackers  made  up  the  sum  of 
settlers,  Mrs.  Nettleby  and  Mrs.  Rock- 
ner  representing  the  female  population  ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  scattered 
cottages  was  too  great  to  allow  of  con- 
stant visiting  from  one  to  another ; 
consequently  Tom  and  Damaris  were 
left  as  much  alone  as  their  hearts  could 
wish,  and  enjoyed  their  solitude  im- 
mensely. Just  as  Damaris  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  a  good  deal  about  what 
might  be  goiug  on  at  u  Pop's  place," 
and  to  hunger  for  news  of  Rhoda,  at 
last,  one  day,  there  came  a  visitor. 
Tom  had  been  ploughing  his  grove  that 
mora  in  g,  and  was  coming  in  to  his  mid- 
day meal,  when  lie  caught  sight  of 
some  one  riding  through  the  gate  of 
the  outer  fence. 

"  Hello,  Damaris  !  "  he  called, "  who's 
a-coming  ?  " 

Damaris,  flushed  a  little  from  her 
occupation  in  the  kitchen,  looked  out, 
and  became  still  rosier  with  pleasure  as 
she  recognized  au  old  f rieud  in  the  little 
cream-colored  pony  that  had  loug  been 
familiar  with  the  road  to  Pop  Lang- 
ford's  stable.  This  meant  news  from 
home,  and  her  eyes  danced. 

"  It  must  be  Jeff  Carter,"  she  said 
eagerly.  "  I'd  know  the  pony  any- 
where." 

But  Tom  did  not  look  quite  so  de- 


lighted ;  neither  horse  nor  rider  v> 
an  old  friend  of  his,  although  he  rec- 
ollected with  uncomfortable  distinctness 
that  he  had  seldom  made  a  journey  to 
Pop  Langford's  without  encountering 
both  at  the  end  of  it.  They  were  close 
to  the  house  now,  and  no  time  remained 
for  talking,  so  the  young  couple  stood 
still  at  the  picket-fence  gate  to  welcome 
their  visitor,  and  receive  him  with  the 
refreshing  intelligence  that  he  was  just 
in  time  for  dinner.  The  pony  was  hos- 
pitably accommodated  with  corn  in  the 
stable,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
little  party  of  three  were  seated  round 
a  smoking  dish  of  bacon,  cabbage,  and 
grits  —  a  form  of  light  refreshment 
which  no  true  Cracker  will  shun,  even 
ou  the  hottest  day  ever  smiled  upon  by 
Florida  skies. 

Jeff  Carter  was  undoubtedly  the 
handsomest  young  man  in  the  county, 
and  remarkable  for  possessing  nothing 
of  the  usual  Cracker  type  in  his  ap- 
pearance. He  had  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and  his  coloring  was  rich  and  bright ; 
his  face  was  a  pure  oval,  and  his  cheek- 
bones utterly  guiltless  of  a  tendency  to 
undue  prominence. 

Tom's  face  was  square,  his  hair  the 
color  of  tow,  and  his  complexion  sal- 
low ;  only  his  white  teeth,  his  clear 
blue  eyes,  and  his  smile  saved  him 
from  absolute  ugliness.  But  it  never 
eutered  into  the  mind  of  Damaris  to 
make  any  comparison  between  the  two, 
nor  to  think  for  a  moment  that  Jeff 
possessed  the  smallest  advantage  over 
her  husband  in  auy  way.  Tom's  was 
the  one  face  on  which  she  had  ever 
looked  with  the  eyes  of  love,  and  there- 
fore it  was,  apart  from  all  others,  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  something  better 
than  beauty.  Women,  as  a  rule,  bestow 
very  little  consideration  on  actual  good 
looks  in  the  opposite  sex  ;  but  men, 
placing  a  much  higher  value  on  beauty 
in  women,  are  not  always  quick  to  un- 
derstand this. 

"  The  old  man  is  peart  and  hearty," 
said  Jeff,  in  answer  to  sundry  anxious 
questions  about  Pop.  "  He  misses  you 
some,  as  might  be  expected,  but  Misa 
Rhoda  keeps  him  lively. " 

«  And  how  is  Rbotfo  ?  " 
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"Same  as  usual,"  answered  Jeff, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  gruffuess 
and  sheepishness.  44  My  saddle-bags 
are  crammed  to  bustin'  with  two  big 
parcels  she  sent  you,"  he  added  good- 
humoredly  ;  "  and  I  reckon  there'd  a' 
bin  two  more  if  the  hoss  could  'a  toted 
them." 

Damaris  thanked  him  very  politely, 
and  brought  in  a  couple  of  late  water- 
melons for  the  men  to  employ  them- 
selves on  while  she  examined  the 
contents  of  the  parcels.  These  were 
mostly  little  household  matters,  col- 
lected and  put  aside  from  day  to  day, 
as  it  occurred  to  Rhoda  that  they  might 
be  useful  to  her  sister ;  but  the  chief 
thing  was  a  letter,  illegibly  written, 
and  badly  spelt,  containing  certain 
vague,  ill-expressed  hints  of  something 
dreadful  that  had  happened,  and  of 
something  still  more  dreadful  that  was 
going  to  happen  before  long,  which 
frightened  Damaris  as  much  as  they 
puzzled  her  —  none  the  less  because 
she  was  strictly  enjoined  "  not  to  say 
a  word  to  Tom,"  and  M  to  comfort  poor 
Jeff." 

The  consequence  of  these  two  in- 
junctions was  that  Damaris  took  the 
very  first  opportunity  of  snatching  a 
private  interview  with  Jeff  Carter. 
She  knew  that  he  had  been  in  love  with 
Rhoda  for  years,  and,  remembering  his 
confusion  of  manner  in  speaking  of 
her,  felt  sure  that  if  Rhoda  were  in 
trouble,  he  must  know  it.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  wasted  in  beating  about 
the  bush,  because  Tom  might  return  at 
any  moment ;  and,  although  hating  to 
have  a  secret  from  him,  she  felt  bound 
to  respect  her  sister's  confidence  ;  so 
she  went  straight  to  the  poiut,  and 
asked  Jeff  innocently  if  there  was  any- 
thing wrong.  It  seemed  he  thought 
there  was  something  very  wrong  in- 
deed, and  wondered,  reproachfully, 
that  she  had  not  found  it  out  before 
now.  As  for  him,  nothing  that  could 
happen  would  make  any  difference  in 
his  love  for  Rhoda.  Only  two  days 
ago,  he  said,  he  had  asked  her  again  to 
marry  him,  now  that  she  might  want 
some  one  to  stand  by  her  "  if  Pop  got 
mad,  and  turned  her  out;"  but,  with 


the  ingratitude  of  misery,  sho  had  ac- 
cused him  of  wanting  to  turu  her 
trouble  to  his  own  advantage  ;  and  al- 
though she  had  repented  of  her  unrea- 
sonableness in  making  this  very  hard 
accusation,  even  consoling  him  by  giv- 
ing him  her  messages  to  carry  to  Dam- 
aris, still  she  persisted  in  rejecting  his 
offer,  and  would  not  hold  out  to  him  a 
hope  for  the  future.  He  closed  his 
story  by  expressing  a  tierce  wish  for 
five  minutes'  interview  with  some  un- 
known person,  and  then  turned  away 
his  face,  and  fell  into  a  despairiug 
silence. 

Damaris  began  to  cry,  for,  next  to 
Tom,  she  loved  Rhoda  better  than  any 
one  else  ;  and,  although  brought  up 
among  people  who  thought  very  lightly 
of  such  misfortunes  as  had  befallen  her 
sister,  her  own  mind  was  sufficiently 
white  and  clean  to  allow  of  her  regard- 
ing Rhoda's  trouble  with  all  due  horror 
aud  genuine  sorrow.  Crying,  however, 
would  not  mend  matters,  and  her  tears 
were  soon  dried,  owing  to  the  double 
consideration  that  she  did  not  want 
Tom  to  see  any  traces  of  them,  and 
that  she  had  not  yet  fulfilled  her  com- 
mission to  "  comfort  poor  Jeff."  With 
womanly  unselfishness  she  reflected 
that  it  came  much  harder  on  Jeff  than 
on  her  ;  and  saying  a  few  simple  worths 
to  that  effect,  with  a  world  of  sympathy 
in  her  tone,  she  laid  her  baud  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  and  told  him  in  her 
own  sweet  way  how  much  she  wished 
he  could  have  been  her  brother. 

It  would  have  required  a  harder 
heart  than  Jeff's  to  refuse  comfort 
from  such  a  source,  and  he  felt  obliged, 
in  common  gratitude,  to  pull  himself 
together,  aud  make  an  effort  to  look 
cheerful. 

u  I  hain't  given  up  .ill  hope  yet,"  he 
said,  with  a  miserable  attempt  at  a 
smile.  "  While  she's  alive  I'll  never 
leave  off  trying  to  persuade  her  to  have 
me.  I  ain't  good  enough  for  sech  a 
gal  as  she  is,  but  I'd  never  let  her  be 
sorry  sho  tuk  me,  anyhow." 

There  was  something  very  touching 
in  the  modest  estimate  of  himself  held 
by  this  young  Adonis,  who  might  have 
taken  his  choice  among  twenty  better 
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women,  and  yet  lay  humbly  at  the  feet 
of  that  soiled  one,  calling  himself  not 
good  enough  for  her.  It  was  love  with- 
out visible  limit. 

Damaris  felt  the  tears  coming  back 
into  her  eyes,  and  then  she  heard  the 
sound  of  Tom's  step  on  the  verandah, 
and  withdrew  her  hand  from  Jeff's 
shoulder,  but  not  quite  in  time. 

She  thought  so  much  and  so  sorrow- 
fully about  Hhoda  all  that  day,  and  the 
next,  after  Jeff  had  left  them,  that  she 
was  blinder  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  been  to  certain  unpleasant  little 
changes  in  Tom's  manner  ;  but  on  the 
third  day  she  became  more  alive  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  very  silent,  rather 
testy,  and  certainly  less  demonstrative 
in  his  affection  than  she  had  ever  be- 
fore known  him  to  be.  These  things 
indeed  helped  to  make  her  feel  still 
more  unhappy,  but  she  was  not  so  fool- 
ish as  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  her 
husband  loved  her  less,  or  was  growing 
tired  of  her  ;  she  only  thought,  with 
matter-of-fact  simplicity,  that  perhaps 
he  was  not  feeling  very  well,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  certain  peculiarities  of 
**  Pop's,"  she  feared  to  worry  him  by 
asking  questions,  or  taking  too  much 
notice  of  the  apparently  low  stale  of  his 
spirits.  Had  she  known,  poor  girl,  of 
the  raging  fire  of  jealousy  that  was 
consuming  him  ever  siuco  he  had  seen 
her  stauding  with  her  hand  on  Jeff 
Carter's  shoulder,  and  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  she  might  truly  have  given  him 
credit  for  possessing  a  degree  of  self- 
control  to  which  Pop  could  not  lay 
claim  even  in  his  hardiest  moments. 

About  this  lime  there  occurred  an- 
other little  exchange  of  civilities  be- 
tween Damaris  and  Mrs.  Nettleby, 
spiced  with  a  few  incivilities,  thrown  in 
by  the  latter  to  keep  the  balance  on  her 
own  side.  A  pineapple  from  Damaris 
called  forth  a  string  of  onions  from 
Sarah,  together  with  a  visit  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  first  one  she  had 
paid. 

Of  course  Sarah  had  not  been  five 
minutes  inside  the  Rockners'  house  be- 
fore she  discovered  the  presence  of  a 
mysterious  cloud  ;  and,  equally  of 
course,  she  did  not  allow  so  tine  an  op- 


portunity for  making  herself  disagree- 
able to  escape.  She  made  pointed 
inquiries  as  to  the  limits  of  houey- 
moous  in  general,  and  more  than 
hiulcd  that  this  one  in  particular 
seemed  to  be  very  far  on  in  its  last 
quarter.  She  declared  her  opinion  that 
any  two  people  who  lived  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  never  seeing  any 
one  else  to  speak  to,  must  become  quite 
sick  of  one  another  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
would  inevitably  hate  each  other  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  She  annouueed, 
with  a  great  show  of  carelessness,  that 
she  detested  her  own  husband,  and  that 
he  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact,  but  was 
as  little  troubled  by  it  as  she  should  be 
if  he  returned  the  compliment.  It  all 
came  of  having  no  variety,  never  see- 
ing any  one  else  from  one  week's  eud 
to  auother. 

"  We  don't  find  it  so  bad  as  all  that 
comes  to,"  said  Damaris,  half  laugh- 
ing, although  disgusted  ;  for  she  could 
laugh  easily,  being  still  very  happy, 
except  for  her  trouble  about  Rhoda, 
and  her  fears  about  Tom's  health. 
"  And  there  are  visitors  around  some- 
times, for  wo  had  one  a  few  days  ago." 

"Who  was  that?"  asked  Sarah, 
who  never  missed  a  chance  of  collect- 
ing any  little  scraps  of  news  that  might 
be  found  floating  about  at  long  inter- 
vals. 

"Jeff  Carter,"  answered  Damaris. 
"  A  youug  fellow  from  near  Pop's 
place.  He  brought  me  some  messages 
from  my  sister."  And  with  the 
thought  of  poor  Rhoda,  there  came  a 
bright  blush  that  was  not  lost  on  her 
inquiring  neighbor. 

"That's  it,  of  course,"  said  Sarah, 
glancing  sharply  at  Tom,  whose  eyes 
seemed  glued  to  the  toe  of  his  brogan. 
44  You've  had  a  little  bit  of  a  change, 
seeing  an  old  friend,  and  now  that  he's 
gone,  you  feel  duller  than  ever  —  natu- 
rally. Why  don't  you  go  home  for  a 
spell,  Mrs.  Rockner  ?  It  might  do  you 
good.  I'd  go  smart  enough  if  my  home 
were  as  close  as  that." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Dam- 
aris. "  I  ain't  dull,  nor  lonesome,  nor 
anythiug." 

Mrs.  Nettleby  contented  herself  with 
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answering  by  a  short,  sharp  laugh,  that 
said  plainly,  u  1  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it,"  and  feeling  that  she  had  thus 
reduced  Damaris  to  a  satisfactory  state 
of  irritation  and  impotence,  took  her 
leave,  and  departed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Shortly  after  this  Damaris  found 
her  stock  of  groceries  so  fnr  diminished 
that  it  became  necessary  for  Tom  to 
make  a  journey  to  Fort  Ballantyne  to 
lay  iu  a  fresh  supply.  He  would  have 
to  spend  one  night  away  from  home, 
and  was  so  considerate  as  to  ask  Dam- 
aris if  she  would  like  to  have  Sarah 
Nettleby  to  stay  with  her  for  company  ; 
but  his  offer  was  not  regarded  as  a 
tempting  one,  and  Damaris  declared 
her  nerves  quite  equal  to  the  trial  of 
thirty-six  hours'  solitude. 

For  all  that,  she  felt  wry  lonely  as 
she  stood  in  the  pale  light  of  dawn 
watchiug  the  old  wagon  vauishing 
away  into  the  woods ;  and,  having  not 
yet  eaten  her  breakfast,  she  decided 
that  she  would  want  no  dinner,  and 
that  she  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
lighting  a  fire  again  until  supper-time. 
As  for  Tom  he  had  not  gone  a  mile 
before  he  wished  himself  back  again, 
and  straightway  delivered  his  mind 
over  for  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
imaginings  about  things  that  might 
possibly  happen  in  his  absence.  A 
wandering  family  of  hogs  might  elect 
to  visit  the  sweet  potato  patch  ;  there 
would  bo  no  one  to  help  poor  Damaris 
to  drive  them  out ;  and  hog-like  they 
would  return  again  and  again  until  they 
had  either  finished  the  potatoes,  or 
wearied  Damaris  to  death.  He  had 
not  seen  a  bear  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  but  still  it  might  so  happen 
that  on  this  very  day,  of  all  others,  a 
bear  would  walk  boldly  into  the  place, 
frighten  Damaris  into  a  faint,  and  per- 
haps even  attack  her  when  ho  saw  her 
unable  to  defend  herself.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  firing  the  woods  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  still,  it  had  not  rained  for 
a  fortnight,  and  a  match  thrown  away 
too  hastily  after  lighting  a  pipe  would 
do  the  business  ;  and  the  wind  was  set- 
ting straight  for  that  corner  of  the  pas- 


ture where  the  grass  was  longest  on 
each  side  of  the  fence.  If  the  fire 
once  got  up  to  this,  why,  the  rails  of 
the  pasture  fence  would  carry  it  right 
on  to  the  picket  fence  ;  and,  if  the 
wind  were  strong  enough,  the  names 
might  easily  be  blown  from  that  to  the  i 
house.  Then  the  hogs,  and  the  bear, 
and  the  tire  melted  away  before  the 
face  of  another  possibility :  suppose 
that  Jeff  Carter  should  go  to  see  Dam- 
aris again  1  There  were  two  roads 
from  Fort  Ballantyne  to  Rimesville  ; 
Jeff  might  be  on  one  of  them  now 
while  he,  Tom,  was  on  the  other,  trav- 
elling in  an  opposite  direction.  Tom 
had  thought  himself  quite  recovered 
from  his  ugly  fit  of  jealousy  ;  for, 
although  he  had  been  too  proud  to  ask 
an  explanation  of  what  he  had  seen, 
Damaris  had  been  so  sweet  and  loving 
to  him  ever  since,  and  so  entirely  for- 
getful of  Jeff's  existence,  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  believe  the  ex- 
planation existed,  full  and  satisfactory, 
and  to  give  no  more  room  to  his  un- 
worthy doubts.  Just  now,  however, 
his  mind  beincr  laid  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  thoughts  tending  to 
the  manufacture  of  gratuitous  misery, 
these  discarded  doubts  returned  in 
force  ;  and,  by  the  time  Fort  Ballan- 
tyne was  reached,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
keener  disquietude  than  at  the  first  mo- 
ment of  seeing  Damaris  in  the  act  of 
bestowing  sympathy  on  her  sister's 
lover. 

He  made  his  purchases  with  what 
haste  he  could,  intending  to  give  the 
lean  pony  but  a  few  hours'  rest,  and 
start  on  his  return  journey  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  The  sun  had  already 
set,  and  he  was  making  his  way  to  a 
building  dignified  by  the  name  of  hotel, 
in  search  of  supper,  when  he  suddenly 
found  himself  enthusiastically  pounced 
upon  by  a  certain  old  friend,  nnmed 
Jake  Widdin,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  a  year  or  more. 

"  Wal,  I'm  durned  if  this  ain't  the 
luckiest  start,  that  we  should  both 
come  into  town  on  the  same  day  1 " 
exclaimed  Jake  in  high  eood  humor. 
"  Come  and  have  a  drink." 

But  Tom  was  not  socially  inclined  ; 
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he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  his  supper, 
and  he  said  so. 

44  All  right,"  said  Jake, "  Pll  go  along 
au'  hev  supper  with  you.  What's  the 
news  ?  1  hain't  got  uoue.  I  never  so 
much  as  hearu  a  word  o'  you  since  the 
last  day  I  was  out  your  way,  an'  that's 
more'u  a  year  ago." 

lu  that  case  Jake  kuew  nothing  of 
his  marriage,  and  Tom  thought  he 
would  keep  back  this  important  piece 
of  intelligence  for  a  while,  and  surprise 
him  presently.  Already  he  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  better  for  having  some 
one  to  talk  to,  aud  the  uncomfortable 


seen  there  two  as  purty  girls  as  any 
man  in  the  slate  c'uld  call  himself  the 
father  ot  ;  an'  they  looked  good  too  — 
good,  au'  sorter  iuuocent,  like  picture 
of  angels  in  story-books.  1  thought  a 
lot  o'  them  two  gals,  au'  it  even  seemed 
as  if  I'd  like  to  go  out  there  again  for 
another  look  around,  jest  to  make  up 
my  mind  which  wur  the  puniest,  an'  to 
jedge  if  either  o'  them  wur  anything  on 
the  pattern  o'  my  old  mother.  Wal, 
I'm  a  slow  sort  o'  feller,  an'  though  I 
kep'  thinkiu'  a  lot,  I  never  went ;  an' 
not  long  ago  a  mau  told  me  a  story 
about  one  of  'em  that  made  me  feel 


thoughts  were  spreading  their  wings  to  mighty  glad  for  staying  at  home.  He 


fly.  They  had  a  comfortable  supper 
side  by  side  at  the  long  table,  which  was 
not  very  full  this  evening,  aud  after 
that  they  went  out  on  the  wide  veran- 
dah  of  the  hotel  to  smoke  and  gossip 
lor  an  hour  before  turning  in. 

44  Why  don't  you  look  out  for  a  wife, 
Jake  ?"  asked  Tom  jocularly,  as  a  lead 
to  the  revelation  of  his  own  good  for- 
tune. 44  It  must  be  mighty  lonesome 
out  at  your  place." 

"  I  should  smile,"  drawled  Jake. 

Lonely  ain't  no  name  for  what  it  is 
sometimes.  But  you  see,  Tom,  it's  jest 
this-a-way  ;  if  I  c'uld  find  a  gal  made 
on  the  identical  pattern  of  my  old 
mother,  I'd  marry  her  to-morrow,  with- 
out wailing  to  ask  her  given  name  ; 
but  I  do  believe  there  ain't  one  o' 
the  hull  crowd  that's  born  siuce  my 
mother's  time  that  a  man  can  trust 
further' n  he  kin  see  her." 

Tom  did  not  relish  the  turn  the  con- 
versation had  taken. 

44  Has  your  girl  chucked  you  ?  "  he 
naked,  half  sulkily. 

44  No,  sir  I "  answered  Jake.    44  None 


laughed,  the  feller  that  told  me,  au' 
says  he. 4  Every  man  in  the  place  knows 
it  except  Pop  himself  an'  the  boy  that 
wants  to  marry  her,  and  she's  fooled 
those  two  finely.'  From  what  he  told 
me,  I  reckon  Jier  troubles  are  close  to 
her,  God  help  her.  I'm  right  small 
glad  I  ain't  the  boy  that's  fooled,  that's 
all." 

44  You  didn't  hear  his  name,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  asked  Tom  huskily. 

44  No,  I  can't  say  as  I  did.  There 
was  something  said  about  Jeff  Carter, 
but  I  didn't  clearly  understand  what  he 
had  to  do  with  it.  It  might  hev  bin 
the  other  way  round.  1  was  thinking 
too  solemn  about  the  escape  I  had  to 
ask  questions." 
44  You  didu't  hear  the  girl's  name  ?  " 
44  Why,  no  ;  an'  if  I  heard  it  now  I 
wouldn't  be  any  wiser,  seein'  as  I  don't 
know  one  from  the  oilier.  The  day  I 
was  out  at  Pop's,  I  was  sorter  iuclined 
to  ask  them  their  given  names,  so  that 
I  might  remember  them,  an'  know 
which  one  belonged  to  which  ;  but 
beiu'  a  slow  kind  o'  feller  I  never  got 


ever  had  the  chance.    I've  kep'  purty  so  fur  as  to  speak  to  either  o'  them. 


clear  o'  gals  up  to  now,  an'  I'm  jest 
goin'  on  keepiu'  clear  a  spell  longer, 
you  bet.  They  ain't  good  for  much  — 
not  the  lot  down  here  anyhow." 

"  Wal,"  said  Tom, 44  there's  good  and 
there's  bad  everywhere,  I  reckon." 

14  Mostly  bad  in  Flor'da,  or  I'm  a 
nisger,"  answered  Jake  positively. 
44  Look  ye  here  now,  Tom  ;  'lis  a  year, 
or  maybe  eighteen  months  ago,  since  I 
waa  out  at  Pop  Laugford's  place,  ami  I 


I  spent  that  hull  day  tradin'  with  Pop 
Langford  for  that  same  little  bay  mare 
I  was  ridin'  this  evening,  an'  a  tol'ble 
good  trade  I  made,  too.    I  swapped  a 

sorrel  colt  " 

But  Tom  cut  his  trading  reminis- 
cences short  before  they  were  well  be- 
gun, and  declaring,  with  an  affectation 
of  drowsiness,  that  he  must  get  an 
hour's  sleep  if  he  was  to  start  that 
night,  made   his  way  to  the  livery 
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stables  where  Hie  lean  pouy  was  enjoy- 
ing a  little  well-earned  repose,  and  lay 
down  in  his  own  wagon,  with  as  small 
a  prospect  of  sleep  as  well  might  be. 

"  Who  was  that  you  were  talking 
to  ?  "  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  coming  out  to  join  Jake  Widdin 
in  his  third  after-supper  pipe. 

44  Tom  Rockner,"  answered  Jake  ; 
"  he  had  supper  here  just  now." 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  I  saw  you  both  at 
table.  Between  ourselves,  Jake,  do 
you  reckon  he  knows  what's  happened 
about  Rhoda  Langford  ?  " 

44  Wal,  I  was  jest  a-tellin'  him,"  said 
Jake  awkwardly. 

44  You  were,  were  you  ?  Rather  you 
than  I." 

4-  Why  that  ?"  asked  Jake. 

44  Wal,  because.  Are  you  acting  silly, 
man,  or  don't  you  know  that  Tom 
Rockner  is  married  to  her  sister  ?  " 

Jake  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  very 
big  oath,  and  felt  himself  all  over. 
41  There  ain't  a  hole  in  mc  anywheres," 
he  observed,  after  a  pause.  44  Wal, 
that  there  Tom  Rockner  is  the  quietest 
feller  I  ever  struck,  an'  no  mistake." 
It  did  not  occur  to  him,  being,  as  lie 
would  say  himself,  a  slow  sort  of  fellow, 
that  his  information  had  not  been  con- 
veyed in  the  clearest  manner  possible, 
and  his  only  anxiety  at  present  was  not 
to  encounter  Tom  again  before  he 
should  start  for  home. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  not  long  after  Tom  had  left 
her  before  Damaris  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  rising  two  and  a  half  hours 
before  the  sun  ;  her  thoughts  became 
coufused,  weights  of  lead  attached 
themselves  to  each  eyelid,  and  nothing 
in  the  world  seemed  quite  clear  except 
the  recollection  that  Tom  had  slung  a 
hammock  for  her  on  the  verandah  two 
<lays  ago,  and  that  she  had  found  it 
very  comfortable. 

In  this  hammock  she  lay  down  and 
slt-pt,  peacefully  at  first,  but  afterwards 
with  troubled  visions  of  Tom  and  the 
Nctllebys,  Rhoda  and  Jeff  Carter,  all 
mixed  up  together  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. 

Her  sleep  might  have  lasted,  for  all 


she  knew,  any  length  of  time  from  five 
minutes  to  three  hours,  when  it  was 
broken  by  a  subtle  consciousness  of 
being  no  longer  alone,  and  she  raised 
herself  with  a  sudden  start  to  find  one 
of  the  dream-faces  there  before  her 
eyes.  Her  first  collected  impression 
was  that  she  was  looking  at  a  ghost ; 
and  indeed  the  appearance  of  her  sis- 
ter might  well  justify  the  thought.  It 
was  Rhoda,  but  thin,  haggard,  pale  ; 
as  different  from  the  Rhoda  she  had 
last  seen  as  a  corpse  from  a  living  body. 
Still,  however  changed,  one  look  was 
enough  for  Damaris  ;  in  a  moment  she 
was  on  her  feet,  clasping  that  poor 
faded  rose  to  her  heart,  remembering 
only  what  she  had  been,  and  nothing 
of  what  she  was.  There  was  a  whole 
heart's  tenderness  in  her  kisses. 

Rhoda  had  never  been  given,  in  one 
sense,  to  the  ways  of  weak  women,  and 
she  did  not  cry,  nor  do  anything  that  at 
all  approached  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  44  making  a  scene,"  but  the 
actual  scene  of  tragic  repression  was 
far  more  pathetic  in  its  intensity  than 
the  bitterest  waitings  could  have  been. 
She  went  quietly  into  the  house  with 
Damaris,  and  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair,  evidently  exhausted. 

4*Is  Tom  away?"  she  asked;  and, 
as  if  already  knowing  the  answer,  went 
on,  without  waiting  for  it,  44  Pop  has 
turned  me  out,  Damaris  ;  that's  how 
I'm  here." 

44  But  how  did  you  come  so  far  — 
poor  Rhoda  — and  you  so  sick  and 
weak?" 

44  Jeff  Carter  brought  me  all  the  way 
in  his  wagon." 

44  Jeff!"  exclaimed  Damaris,  with 
wide  opeu  eyes. 

44  Yes,  Jeff  !  "  answered  Rhoda,  with 
a  touch  of  defiance  in  her  tone.  44  There 
ain't  a  better  man  living  than  Jeff." 

Damaris  murmured  a  little  loyal 
something,  claiming  equal  rank  for 
Tom. 

44  Your  man  U  good,"  assented  Rhoda; 
44  but,  you  see,  I  reckon  he's  'most  too 
good  for  comfort.  If  Tom  was  to  come 
in  here  right  now,  you  know  what  he'd 
do.  He'd  turn  me  out,  rather  than  see 
you  soil  your  hand  by  touching  me. 
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But  this  is  what  Jeff  did  :  he  found  me 
in  the  woods  the  night  Pop  turned  me 
out,  more'n  a  week  ago,  and  he  tuk 
me  home  to  his  mother,  aud  told  her 
'twas  only  her  Christian  duty  to  help 
me  over  my  trouble,  seeiug  I  had  no 
mother  of  my  own.  My  baby  was  born 
that  same  night ;  an'  now  Jeff  brought 
me  out  here,  because  I  wanted  to  see 
you  so  bad." 

•'They  are  real  kind  folks,  him  an' 
his  mother  too,"  said  Damaris.  "  But 
where  is  Jeff  ?    Did  he  go  away  ?  " 

11  He  wouldn't  come  in  -,  he  reckoned 
we'd  get  along  best  by  ourselves.  I 
guess  he's  gone  to  see  one  of  the  boys 
living  somewhere  around  here.  I  told 
him  I'd  stay  for  a  spell.    Look,  Dam- 


ans 


Rhoda  opened  the  folds  of  her  shawl 
and  displayed  the  sleeping  cause  of  all 
her  trouble,  its  little  pink,  nondescript 
countenance  puckered  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  dream  of  hunger,  aud  its 
tiny  fingers  convulsively  grasping  noth- 
ing. As  the  two  women  bent  over  it 
—  forgetting  in  their  fatuous  admiration 
that  it  had  no  business,  poor  mite,  to 
be  in  the  world  at  all  —  the  dream 
glided  into  reality,  the  round  eyes  un- 
closed, and  then  again  became  extin- 
guished promptly,  as  the  small  mouth 
opened  to  send  forth  a  wail  of  astonish- 
ing power  and  volume.  Rhoda  satis- 
fied its  demands  from  a  feeding-bottle  ; 
and,  peace  being  restored,  the  admira- 
tion began  afresh. 

44  He's  a  lovely  baby,"  said  Damaris 
with  a  half  sigh.  44  Why  don't  you 
nurse  him  yourself,  Rhoda  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  thrive  on 
what  I  could  give  him  ;  I  was  fretting 
too  much,"  answered  Rhoda  evasively. 
44  I  wonder  would  you  take  care  of  him 
for  me,  Damaris,  if  I  died  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  would  ;  hut  you  ain't 
going  to  die,  my  dear.  You'll  be  quite 
peart  again  soon,  and  then  you'll 
marry  poor  Jeff  that  wants  you  so  bad, 
and  that's  bin  so  kind  to  you." 

Rhoda  darted  a  look  at  her. 

"  I  may  be  wicked,  Damaris,  but  I 
ain't  quite  so  mean  as  that  comes  to," 
she  answered,  with  a  curious  flash  of 
original  morality. 


44  But  he  loves  you  very  much," 
urged  Damaris;  41  aud  if  you  married 
him  Fop  would  make  it  up  with  you, 
aud  things  would  come  all  straight 
agaiu." 

44  You  think  what  I've  done  is  a  sin," 
said  Rhoda  slowly  ;  "  and  I  reckon  it 
is.  But  it  would  be  a  deal  bigger  sin 
for  me  to  many  Jeff  now,  after  all 
that's  come  and  gone,  and  me  not  lov- 
ing him  a  bit  more'n  I  did  the  first  time 
he  asked  me.  I  may  be  wrong  about 
most  things,  but  that's  my  notion  of  a 
sin,  and  I  ain't  likely  to  change  it." 

44  Won't  you  tell  me  anything  ? " 
asked  Damaris,  after  a  while ;  but 
Rhoda  shook  her  head. 

44  His  name  shall  never  pass  my 
lips,"  she  said,  44  for,  if  Jeff  found  it 
out,  he  would  kill  him,  if  he  had  to  wait 
ten  years  for  the  chance." 

44  But  Pop  should  make  him  many 
you,  or  else  shoot  him,"  Damaris  ob- 
jected, with  a  vague  remembrance  of 
reports  of  such-like  summary  proceed- 
ings which  had  from  time  to  time 
reached  the  seclusion  of  her  youth. 

Rhoda  smiled  indulgently  from  the 
superior  height  of  a  bitter  experience. 

44  Pop  don't  care,"  she  said.  4'  And 
if  he  did,  it  would  be  all  the  same,  for 
he  couldu't  find  out;  and  I  — I  shall 
never  see  him  again.  Don't  you  fret,. 
Damaris,  only  mind  you've  promised  to> 
take  care  of  the  child  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  me." 

Whereupon  Damaris  wasted  no  more 
words,  but  kissed  her  and  kissed  the 
baby,  and  went  to  prepare  the  dinner 
she  had  but  lately  resolved  not  to  cook 
that  day. 

All  through  the  afternoon  Rhoda 
allowed  herself  to  be  cared  for  and 
waited  on,  with  passive  submission  ; 
and  when  evening  came,  she  agreed  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  speud  the  night 
with  Damaris,  saying  that  Jeff  would 
not  come  to  fetch  her  until  the  next 
morning.  She  complained  of  being: 
very  tired,  and  lay  down  on  the  bed 
directly  after  supper  without  removing 
any  part  of  her  dress.  When  Damaris 
had  put  her  house  in  order  for  the 
night,  and  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to* 
bed,  she  found  Rhoda,  to  all  appear- 
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ance,  so  sound  asleep  that  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  arouse  her  for  the  sake  of  un- 
dressing, so  she  lowered  the  mosquito 
net  very  carefully  and  crept  inside  it  as 
quietly  as  she  could,  placing  the  baby, 
with  great  solicitude,  on  a  high  pillow 
between  her  and  her  sister,  so  that 
neither  could  by  any  chance  have  the 
misfortune  to  smother  it. 

She  was  soon  lost  to  all  conscious- 
ness of  the  perplexities  of  life  ;  and,  as 
her  regular  breathing  placed  the  fact 
beyond  dispute,  Rhoda  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked  at  her,  loug  and  lovingly. 
The  moon  had  risen,  flooding  the  little 
room  with  light,  and  Rhoda  could  see 
the  smile  on  Damaris's  parted  lips,  and 
the  dimples  on  her  baby's  hand  as  dis- 
tinctly as  at  noonday.  She  bent  over 
to  kiss  them  both,  aud  then  lay  quite 
still  again  lest  the  action  should  awaken 
them.  Having  waited  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  finding  that  neither  stirred, 
she  slipped  noiselessly  from  the  bed 
and  from  the  room,  pausing  again  to 
listen  as  she  reached  the  passage.  The 
night  was  unusually  warm  for  the  time 
of  year,  and  the  front  door  stood  wide 
open  to  allow  as  much  air  as  possible  to 
enter  the  house.  Rhoda  passed  out, 
and  made  her  last  pause  on  the  veran- 
dah ;  then  she  went  down  the  steps 
into  the  garden,  and,  with  her  feet  now 
on  the  silent  sand,  she  no  longer  feared 
to  betray  herself,  and  went  firmly  on 
her  way.  She  even  noticed  that  Dam- 
ans had  neglected  to  shut  the  door  of 
the  chicken  house,  and,  with  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime  strong  in  this  supreme 
moment,  she  delayed  to  cheat  the  foxes 
of  their  supper.  She  thought  that  if 
Damans  remembered  anything  about  it 
in  the  morning,  she  would  be  glad  to 
find  it  had  been  shut. 

She  did  not  care  to  walk  far  through 
the  sand,  which  would  faithfully  re- 
cord her  footsteps,  and  the  shortest 
way  to  the  lake  lay  through  an  enclosed 
"pasture,"  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  rough  land  which  had 
never  been  grubbed,  although  it  had 
been  cleared  of  trees.  Good  grass 
grew  in  parts,  but  there  were  also  large 
clumps  of  low-growing  bushes,  here 
and  there  a  palmetto,  and  many  seed- 


ling oaks.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  capital 
playground  for  snakes,  and  Tom  had 
long  been  threatening  to  grub  and  lay 
it  out  in  better  grass  ;  but  it  still  re- 
mained in  its  wild  condition,  and  the 
cows  fed  there  and  took  no  hurt. 
Rhoda  walked  on  through  the  rank 
growth,  taking  no  heed  of  where  she 
set  her  feet,  looking  towards,  and 
thinking  of  the  wide  lake,  lying  still 
and  deep  in  the  moonlight.  There 
were  alligators  in  it,  and  she  shuddered 
as  she  thought  of  them,  but  she  would 
have  time  to  drowu  before  they  found 
her  out ;  and  afterwards  what  did  it 
matter?  Once  dead,  she  could  feel 
nothing  any  more. 

She  felt  her  foot  press  against  some- 
thing that  was  too  soft  to  be  a  root  ; 
there  was  a  quick  sound  of  rattling  in 
the  grass  ;  aud,  in  the  instant  that  she 
felt  herself  struck,  she  knew  that  she 
had  trodden  ou  a  rattlesnake.    In  blind 
terror  she  struggled  on  towards  the 
lake  ;  at  all  costs  she  must  reach  it  be- 
fore five  minutes  passed  ;  but  she  had 
never  been  on  the  spot  before,  and  she 
did  not  know  until  she  stood  touching 
it  that  just  here  the  fringe  of  bushes  on 
the  bauk  cut  off  all  access  to  the  water. 
She  crept  painfully  through  the  wire 
fence  that  enclosed  the  pasture,  think- 
ing to  follow  the  lake  shore  until  she 
should  find  a  break  in  the  barrier ;  but 
the  easier  death  was  beyond  her  reach. 
Sight  and  senses  seemed  failing  ;  yet 
with  the  frenzy  of  pain  combating  her 
mortal  weaknesses  she  made  her  way 
farther  and  farther  into  the  open  pine 
woods,  where   there  was  little  under- 
growth to  impede  her,  and  where  the 
purposeless  track  she  followed  led  her 
to  an  ever-increasing  distance  from  the 
shore.    At  last  she  dropped,  powerless 
and  exhausted,  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
live  oak,  and  lay  gasping  out  her  life  to- 
the  quiet  breath  of  the  night.  The 
spreading  branches  held  their  sombre 
grey  hangings  of  Spanish  moss  above 
and  around  her  rough  death-bed  ;  the 
moonlight  threw  strange  shadows  on 
her  lovely  face,  distorted  now  in  her 
last  agony  ;  and,  all  the  while.  Dam- 
aris  and  the  little  child  slept  softly,  side 
by  side. 
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From  MacmilUn's  Magazine. 
THJ5  LETTERS  OF  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  Frauce  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  a  mau  who  has  achieved  a  great  lit- 
erary reputation  without  iu  the  least 
intending  it.  A  tighter  aud  a  states- 
man from  his  youth  upwards,  at  uo 
time  given  to  books  or  caring  for  lit- 
erature other  than  as  a  uatioual  posses- 
sion, he  is  yet  recoguized  by  the  natiou 
of  modern  Europe  which  shows  the 
least  tolerance  for  amateurs  as  one  of 
the  greater  lights  of  her  literary  firma- 
ment. In  tine,  he  ranks  as  a  letter- 
writer  second  only  to  Mad  tune  de 
Sewgatf.  But  between  the  methods  of 
these  two  masters  of  the  art  what  a 
contrast !  While  the  cultivated  woman 
of  leisure  made  it  part  of  her  day's 
work  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  her 
writing-table,  pouring  forth  charming 
aud  enlightened  gossip,  Heury's  letters 
arc  momentary  episodes  snatched  from 
the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  constant  war- 
fare, or  in  later  life  from  the  business 
of  governing  a  great  empire.  Hence 
many  of  them  are  mere  notes,  dealing 
almost  exclusively  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  giving  sometimes  an  order,  some- 
times encouragement  or  sympathy,  but 
seldom  news.  His  fullest  letters  are 
those  to  the  Comtesse  de  Gramont,  la 
belle  Corisandc  ;  but  even  to  her  you 
feel  that  he  is  writing,  so  to  speak, 
with  one  foot  iu  the  stirrup.  How  is  it 
then  that  so  rapid  and  careless  a  writer 
lias  gained  so  great  a  reputation  ? 
What  is  the  secret  of  his  success  ? 

Iu  the  first  place,  ho  had  by  nature 
the  gift  of  style.  It  was  a  style  such 
as  Montaigne  loved  :  11  A  simple  and 
natural  speech,  such  upon  the  paper  as  j 
it  is  in  the  mouth  ;  a  speech  full  of  sap 
and  sinew,  curt  and  compressed  ;  not 
labored  and  polished  so  much  as  vehe- 
ment and  brusque ;  not  pedant-like, 
not  monk-like,  not  lawyer-like,  but 
rather  soldier-like,  as  Suetonius  calls 
that  of  Julius  Cresar."  In  au  age  in 
which  the  besetting  sin  of  prose  writers, 
of  Montaigne  himself  no  less  than  of 
the  least  literary  of  the  numerous  gen- 
tlemen who  have  given  their  memoirs 
to  posterity,  was  longwindcdncss  and 


obscurity,  Henry  was  remarkable  in 
using  short,  simple  seulences.  Wheu 
his  grandmother,  Margaret  of  Angou- 
lgnie,  who,  as  we  know  from  the 
"  Heptanieron,"  was  a  graceful  and, 
for  her  time,  an  admirable  writer, 
wrote  to  Bishop  Briconnet,  or  the  Con- 
stable Montmorency,  she  apparently 
thought  it  a  mark  of  respect  to  her 
correspondents  to  lose  herself  iu  a 
maze  of  intricate  and  involved  phrase- 
ology, aud  to  avoid  before  all  tilings 
saying  a  plain  thing  in  a  plain  way. 
Epistolary  style  had  improved  a  good 
deal  in  France  since  Margaret's  day, 
aud  Henry's  contemporaries,  Etienue 
Pasquier  and  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  rank 
high  among  the  prose  writers  of  their 
time.  Pasquier  especially  wrote  simply 
and  delightfully,  but  he  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  professional  letter-writer,  writ- 
ing, like  Pliny,  avowedly  with  a  view 
to  publication.  Nor  indeed,  though  he 
is  a  more  correct  writer  than  the  king, 
can  lie  compare  with  him  in  the  higher 
and  rarer  qualities  of  style. 

Henry's  rapid,  direct  way  of  writing 
was,  no  doubt,  partly  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  own  character,  but 
partly  it  was  created  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  man  who  has  to  dash 
off  his  letters  between  saddle  and  sup- 
per has  no  time  to  weave  long  periods 
or  to  enter  on  his  subject  by  winding 
approaches  ;  he  must  say  what  he  has 
to  say  in  the  fewest  possible  terms, 
plainly  and  to  the  point.  There  is  not 
much  in  common  between  Henry  and 
Calvin,  either  as  men  or  writers,  but 
their  style  has  two  significant  points  of 
resemblance.  In  the  first  place,  Cal- 
vin's style,  like  Henry's,  was  in  great 
measure  determined  by  circumstances  ; 
his  object  was  to  convince,  and  there- 
fore above  all  things  he  had  to  be  clear 
and  logical.  Secondly,  of  both  the  say- 
ing is  eminently  true,  that  the  style  is 
the  man.  In  Calvin's  you  see  the 
hard,  unimaginative,  logical,  strong 
and  wholly  sincere  man.  Henry's  is 
equally  a  mirror  of  his  character ;  it 
not  only  reflects  his  rapidity  of  move- 
ment and  thought,  but  it  shows  his 
power  of  grasping  the  central  ponSt  of 
a  situation.    He  has  in  an  eminent 
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degree  the  knack  of  hitting  upon  the 
best  word,  the  word  which  most  ac- 
curately and  vividly  expresses  the 
thought  ;  and  this  art,  which  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  style,  and  which  Flaubert 
acquired  by  long  and  painful  labor,  he 
had  by  the  royal  gift  of  nature.  It  was 
part  of  his  astonishing  clearness  of  per- 
ception, his  power  of  seeing  facts  as 
they  are,  his  innate  realism,  as  it 
would  be  called  in  these  days.  Besides 
this,  his  imagination,  if  of  no  great 
depth,  was  easily  moved ;  he  had 
something  of  the  poet's  eye  and  of  the 
poet's  feeling.  Hence  the  frequent 
use  of  picturesque  words  and  expres- 
sions which  give  a  racy  but  untranslat- 
able flavor  to  his  more  iulimate  letters. 
The  same  lively  imagination  too, 
united  with  the  suppleness  of  mind  and 
character  which  was  partly  natural  to 
him,  but  which  had  been  greatly  devel- 
oped by  the  perplexing  difficult ics  of 
his  career,  made  him  at  once  a  consum- 
mate judge  of  other  men's  characters, 
iind  a  master  in  one  of  the  rarest  arts 
«>f  letter-writing,  that  of  varying  his 
lone  with  his  correspondent.  Thus  to 
his  companions-in-arms  he  is  brusque 
*ind  soldier-like,  at  once  their  comrade 
^nd  their  commander ;  to  his  mis- 
tresses he  is  the  ardent  and  devoted 
lover,  with  a  halo  of  romance  round  his 
head  ;  to  Henry  the  Third  he  is  the 
loyal  and  respectful  subject  even  when 
he  is  fighting  against  him.  And  to  all 
alike  he  writes  with  a  warmth  of  feel- 
ing that  must  have  roused  a  corre- 
sponding glow  in  their  hearts,  even  if 
they  felt  sometimes  that  behind  the 
Gascou's  frank  and  affectionate  bon- 
homie there  lay  a  clear  perception  of 
his  own  needs  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  could  best  be  satisfied. 
Finally,  he  had  the  indispensable  qual- 
ity of  a  successful  letter-writer,  that  of 
writing  to  his  friends  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  them. 

His  letters  have  been  published  in 
nine  thick  quarto  volumes  in  the  series 
of  the  "  Documents  In&lits  "  but  this 
publication,  which  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, naturally  includes  a  large  number 
of  official  letters  of  which  the  netual 
composition  was  the  work  of  his  secre- 


taries. To  enable  readers  to  judge  of 
his  time  epistolary  style,  M.  Dussieux 
published  in  1876  a  sufficiently  ample 
selection  from  the  first  eight  volumes, 
consisting  mainly  of  private  letters 
(Lettres  Intimes  de  Henri  IV.).  More 
recently  his  letters  to  his  mistresses 
have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Lcscure  (Lettres  d' Amour  de  Henri 
IV.),  but  as  they  give  but  one,  and 
that,  iu  some  respects,  the  least  pleas- 
ant side  of  his  character,  M.  Dussieux's 
publication  is  far  the  more  serviceable 
one.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Henry 
wrote  a  bold  and  fairly  legible  hand, 
with  a  good  deal  of  character  about  it. 
He  is  fond  of  making  huge  loops  to  his 
letters,  and  as  he  uses  the  letter  y  in 
place  of  i  even  more  freely  than  was 
usual  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  has 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  indulging  iu 
this  propensity.  His  spelling  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  as  was  the  practice  in 
that  day,  and  shows  the  same  large  tol- 
erance which  characterized  him  in 
more  important  matters. 

As  I  have  said,  his  fullest  letters  are 
those  to  the  Comlesse  de  G  nun  out ; 
they  are  also  among  his  best.  Of  his 
various  mistresses  she  was  by  far  the 
worthiest,  and  the  most  his  equal  in 
mind  and  force  of  character ;  she  as- 
sisted his  plans,  not  only  with  counsel 
and  sympathy,  but  by  raising  troops  at 
her  own  expense.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, he  makes  her  the  confidant  of  his 
intentions,  and  gives  her  hurried  but 
graphic  accounts  of  his  exploits.  The 
correspondence,  as  we  have  it,  begins 
in  December,  1585,  when  his  fortunes, 
and  that  of  the  Huguenot  cause  gener- 
ally, were  apparently  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
It  is  true  that  the  death  of  the  Duko  of 
Alencon  in  June,  1584,  an  event,  as 
Rankc  caustically  observes,  of  much 
more  importance  than  his  life  had  ever 
been,  had  brought  Henry  of  Navarre 
into  a  position  which  when  he  lay  in 
his  great  tortoise-shell  at  Pau  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  prospect 
of  ever  filling,  that  of  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  France  ;  hut  this 
very  event  had  caused  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  League  in  a  more  effective 
shape,  followed  by  a  fresh  attack  upon 
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the  Huguenots.  In  July,  1585,  the 
kiug,  under  the  influence  of  Henry  of 
Guise,  had  issued  an  edict  against 
them,  the  so-called  Edict  of  Nemours, 
unprecedented  in  its  severity  ;  and  in 
September  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  act- 
ing under  the  same  influence,  excom- 
municated Henry  of  Navarre.  This 
last  weapon,  however,  fell  quite  harm- 
less, aud  the  pope  was  soon  afterwards 
moved  to  genuine  admiration  by  seeing 
all  over  Rome  placards  signed  by  Na- 
varre, which  stated  that  44  touching  the 
crime  of  heresy,  of  which  he  is  falsely 
accused,  M.  Sixte,  who  calls  himself 
pope  (with  all  respect  to  his  Holiness), 
has  falsely  and  maliciously  lied,  and  he 
himself  is  a  heretic."  In  October  the 
king  put  forth  a  new  edict  of  even 
greater  severity,  the  immediate  result 
of  which  was  that  a  large  number  of 
Huguenots  fled  from  France,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  eighth  Civil  War 
began.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1585, 
during  the  desultory  operations  which 
characterized  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
that  Henry  wrote,  to  Corisande  the  let- 
ter containing  the  celebrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  island  of  Marans  near  La 
Rochelle :  — 

I  arrived  last  night  from  Marans,  where 
I  had  gone  to  provide  for  its  safety.  Oh  ! 
how  I  wished  you  were  there  ;  it's  the  place 
the  most  after  your  heart  1  have  ever  seen. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  I  am 
acquiring  it  by  exchange.  It  is  an  island 
enclosed  by  wooded  marshes,  where,  at 
every  hundred  paces,  there  are  canals  for 
the  transport  of  the  wood  by  boat.  The 
water  is  clear,  almost  stagnant ;  the  canals 
of  every  breadth,  the  boats  of  all  sizes. 
Among  these  deserts  are  a  thousand  gar- 
dens, which  can  only  be  reached  by  boat. 
The  Island  is  two  leagues  round,  enclosed 
in  the  way  I  have  told  you  ;  a  river  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle,  which  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  is  as  habitable  as 
Pau.  There  are  few  houses  which  have 
not  a  door  leading  to  their  own  boat.  The 
river  divides  into  two  arms,  big  enough  not 
only  for  large  boats,  but  for  vessels  of  fifty 
tons.  It's  only  two  leagues  to  the  sea.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  canal,  not  a  river. 
Up  stream  the  large  boats  go  as  far  as 
Nlort.  distant  twelve  leagues.  There  are 
countless  mills  and  solitary  farms  ;  all  sorts 


of  singing-birds  and  sea-birds ;  I  send  you 
some  feathers.  The  fish  are  a  marvel  for 
quantity,  size,  and  price  ;  a  large  carp  three 
sous,  a  pike  five.  It's  a  place  of  great 
traffic,  all  by  boats.  The  land  is  full  of 
wheat,  very  fine.  It's  a  country  to  dwell 
in  with  pleasure  in  peace  and  with  safety 
in  war ;  to  enjoy  one's  self  with  the  object 
of  one's  affections,  and  to  regret  her  ab- 
sence.   Oh  !  how  good  it  is  to  sing  there. 


than  two  years  after  this  Cori- 
sande began  to  show  signs  of  resent- 
ment at  her  lover's  inconstancy.  She 
wrote  to  him  that  she  could  have  no 
confidence  in  auything  so  changeable. 
Aud  in  spite  of  his  repeated  protesta- 
tion of  fidelity  the  rift  weut  on  con- 
tinually widening.     A    letter,  dated 
May,  1589,  has  been  enriched  by  her 
with  a  running  commentary  of  no  very 
friendly  nature.    41  I   swear,"  writes 
Henry,  "  that  1  love  aud  honor  no  one 
in  the  world  like  you."    44  There  is  no 
appearance  of  it,"  is  the  comment. 
44  I  will  show  my  fidelity  to  you  until 
the  grave."    Corisande,  after  altering 
the  word  "fidelity"  to  "infidelity," 
added,  44 1  believe  it."    In  July  he 
swears  that  he  loves  her  more  than 
ever.     The    same    protestations  are 
continued  throughout  the  winter.  In, 
the  following  May  he  writes,  44 1  love 
you  more  than  you  do  me."    A  fort- 
night later  he  is  sending  an  impatient 
summons  to  surrender  to  the  Comtesse 
de  la  Roche-Guy  on,  whom  he  is  also 
prepared  to  44  adore  until  the  grave." 
In  July,  however,  he  is  still  able  to 
assure  Corisande  that  he  loves  her 
better  than  anything  in  the  world  :  44  A 
thing  of  which  I  am  certain  you  will 
never  have  any  doubts  ;  and  upon  this 
truth,  my  soul,  I  kiss  a  million  times 
those  beautiful  eyes  which  I  shall  hold 
all  my  life  dearer  than  anything  in  the 
world."    Meanwhile    Madame  de  la 
Roche-Guyon,  greatly  to  his  surprise, 
judging  from  the  free  and  easy  tone  of 
his  letter  to  her,  had  declined  his  offers 
of  undying  affection,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  August  he  writes  to  her  in  a 
very  different  tone  :  — 

My  mistress,1  I  write  to  you  these  lines 

<  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that,  at  this  time. 
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on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  The  issue  is  in  the 
hands  of  God,  who  hath  already  ordained 
what  shall  come  of  it,  for  the  glory  and 
safety  of  my  people.  If  1  lose  it,  you  will 
never  see  me  again,  for  I  am  not  a  man  to 
fly  or  retreat.  But  I  can  promise  you  that 
if  I  fall,  my  last  thought  but  one  shall  be  of 
you,  my  last  of  God,  to  whom  I  commend 
you  and  myself. 

The  battle  which  Henry  anticipated 
did  not  take  place,  for  his  opponent, 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  declined  to  fight, 
and  Madame  de  la  Roche-Guyon  re- 
mained a  virtuous  woman.  In  the  fol- 
lowing November  the  king  saw  and 
fell  headlong  in  love  with  the  fair,  fool- 
ish face  of  Gabrielle  d'Estre*es,  a  fact 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing 
once  more  to  Corisande  in  terms  of 
warm  affection.  It  is  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trdes  whose  name  is  most  closely  asso- 
ciated in  popular  imagination  with  that 
of  the  Vert  Galant.  A  woman  of  no 
education,  little  mind,  and  less  than 
easy  virtue,  she  must  have  been  gifted 
in  an  unusual  manner  with  tact  and 
temper,  for  she  not  only  retained  her 
lover's  affections  until  her  death,  but, 
what  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  held 
her  highly  equivocal  and  difficult  posi- 
tion, namely,  that  of  a  queen  in  all  but 
name,  almost  without  making  uu  enemy. 
There  is  little  in  the  king's  letters  to 
her  except  protestations  of  affection, 
but  one  of  them  is  so  happy  that  it  may 
be  quoted  in  entirety  :  — 

I  write  to  you,  my  dear  love,  at  the  foot 
of  your  picture,  which  I  adore  only  because 
it  is  meant  for  you,  not  because  it  is  like 
you.  I  am  a  competent  judge,  as  I  have  a 
painting  of  you  in  all  perfection  in  my  soul, 
in  my  heart,  in  my  eyes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  por- 
traits of  Gabrielle  at  Che'nonceaux, 
which  are  numerous,  do  not  give  one 
the  idea  of  a  very  beautiful  woman. 
The  face  is  far  too  insipid. 

Another  letter  is  notable  as  contain- 
ing an  often-quoted  passage  :  "  It  is  on 
Sunday,"  he  says,  referring  to  his  in- 
tention to  hear  mass  at  Saint  Denis, 
and  so  publicly  proclaim  his  change  of 
religion,  "that  I  take  the  perilous 

the  word  "mtotrew"  did  not,  either  In  French  or 
English,  bear  It*  modern  slgniiication. 


leap."  The  phrase,  like  Lord  Derby's 
tk  leap  in  the  dark,"  has  been  quoted 
as  a  sign  of  the  king's  levity  in  this 
important  matter.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  justify  his  action,  but  of  one 
tiling  we  may  be  certain,  that  it  was 
not  taken  without  the  fullest  considera- 
tion and  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
issues,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
which  it  involved.  Moreover,  those 
who  think  the  words  it  saut  perilleux 
are  unbefitting  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion should  read  the  two  letters  which 
the  king  wrote  on  that  memorable 
Sunday  after  the  leap  was  accom- 
plished, oue  to  "  certain  gentlemen  of 
the  religion,"  and  the  other  to  the 
towns  of  the  League,  in  which,  in 
weighty  and  dignified  language,  he 
gives  his  reasons  for  the  step  he  had 
taken. 

Another  letter  contains  the  well- 
known  verses  beginning,  "Charmante 
Gabrielle."  They  have  been  attributed 
to  the  court-poet  Jean  Bertaut,  but  this 
is  pure  conjecture,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  Henry's  express  state- 
ment about  them,  M  Je  les  ai  dictes 
mais  non  arrangees,"  which  certainly 
means,  "  I  composed  them,  but  did  not 
arrange  them  for  music."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  music,  which  became  very 
popular,  was  composed  as  a  nowell  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and 
probably  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  each 
verse,  44  Cruelle  de'partie,"  etc.,  formed 
part  of  the  original  words  for  which 
the  music  was  written  ;  no  doubt  also 
some  of  the  stanzas  have  been  added  in 
later  times. 

In  spite  of  the  vehement  aud  well- 
grounded  opposition  of  Sully  and  other 
faithful  counsellors,  the  king  was  bent 
upon  obtaining  a  divorce  from  Margaret 
of  Valois  and  marrying  Gabrielle,  but 
his  intentions  were  cut  short  by  her 
death,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison, 
in  April,  1599.  Henry,  like  other 
widowers  (if  one  may  apply  the  term 
to  him)  of  his  amorous  temperament, 
was  inconsolable,  and  like  them  was 
speedily  consoled.  "The  root  of  my 
love  is  dead,  it  will  put  forth  no  new 
shoots,"  he  writes  to  his  sister  Cath- 
erine.   But  before  the  summer  was 
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over  that  hardy  aud  vigorous  plant, 
which  he  had  giveu  over  for  dead,  had 
again  shot  up,  and  a  successor  to  Ga- 
brielle  had  been  found  in  Henriette 
d'Entragues,  whom  he  created  Mar- 
quise de  Verneuil.  But  in  his  ignoble 
relations  with  this  lady,  a  superior  sort 
of  Madame  Marneffe,  we  need  not  fol- 
low him.  Truth  to  say,  the  good  kiug 
in  his  later  love  affairs  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  another  character  of  Balzac, 
the  most  illustrious  of  Madame  Mar- 
neffe's  victims,  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervy. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  his  letters 
to  his  comrades-in-arms.  He  writes 
to  them  in  a  tone  of  easy  familiarity 
and  warm-hearted  friendship  ;  for  many 
he  has  queer  nicknames  ;  M.  de  Batz 
is  my  Reaper ,  M.  de  Haranibure,  who 
had  been  his  companion  from  child- 
hood, aud  who  had  lost  an  eye  in 
battle,  is  Borgne  (the  one-eyed  man), 
M.  de  Lestelle  is  Frog.  But  in  spite 
of  this  familiar  tone,  he  knew  how  to 
make  himself  obeyed,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  last-named,  who  was  a  gentlemau 
of  his  chamber,  he  rates  him  severely 
for  having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his 
superior  in  command.  It  was  indeed 
no  easy  task  for  Henry,  while  he  was 
still  only  king  of  Navarre,  to  keep  his 
followers  in  a  state  of  discipline  ;  many 
of  them  owed  him  no  allegiance  except 
that  which  was  due  to  the  leader  under 
whom  they  had  elected  to  serve  ;  many 
were  fighting  more  for  their  own  hand 
than  for  the  Huguenot  cause ;  and 
nearly  all  were  jealous  of  one  another. 
It  was  Henry's  part  at  once  to  coax,  to 
command,  and  to  encourage.  "  Your 
kind  master,  and  your  best  friend,"  is 
his  favorite  style  for  ending  his  letters, 
and  it  aptly  expresses  the  mixed  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  his  sup- 
porters. Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  not  a  few  of  them  were  Catholics, 
between  whom  and  his  Protestant  fol- 
lowers not  a  little  ill-feeling  was  con- 
stantly simmering.  For  in  those  days 
there  were  not  more  than  a  handful  of 
genuinely  tolerant  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  two  of  these  were  Montaigne  aud 
the  king  of  Navarre. 

Among  the  king's  Catholic  followers 
was  M.  de  Batz,  who  was  often  attacked 


by  the  Protestants.  "It  is  true," 
writes  Henry  to  him,  "  that  a  great 
scoundrel  has  tried  to  make  me  suspect 
your  fidelity  and  affection  ;  but  though 
my  ears  are  open  to  whatever  I  ought 
to  hear,  against  him  my  heart  and  my 
mind  are  shut.  Aud  don't  you  heed  it 
any  more  than  I  do."  To  the  same 
man  he  wrote  two  characteristic  letters 
during  the  campaign  of  1586,  when 
he  was  surrounded  at  Nerac  by  the 
troops  of  the  League.  The  second  is 
so  short  that  it  may  be  given  complete  : 
"  My  Reaper,  put  wings  on  your  best 
animal ;  I  have  told  Montespan  to  ride 
his  to  death.  Why  ?  I  will  tell  you  at 
Nerac.  Hasten,  hurry,  come,  fly  ;  'tis 
the  order  of  your  master  and  the  prayer 
of  your  friend." 

An  even  shorter  missive  is  one  ad- 
dressed to  M.  de  Fervaques,  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Ivry  :  "  Fervaques, 
to  horse,  for  I  want  to  see  in  this 
battle  of  what  breed  are  the  Normau 
geese.  Come  straight  to  Alencon. 
Henry."  In  the  evening  after  the 
battle  he  wrote  a  brief  note  announcing 
his  victory  to  the  Marquis  de  Curton 
(who,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  was 
writing  at  the  very  same  moment  to 
the  king  to  tell  him  of  a  victory  gained 
by  himself),  and  a  somewhat  louger 
account  to  the  Due  de  Longueville,  tin- 
beginning  of  which  is  worth  quoting  :  — 

My  cousin,  we  have  to  praise  God  ;  he 
has  given  us  a  great  victory.  The  battle 
was  fought ;  the  day  hung  in  the  balance  ; 
God  determined  it  according  to  his  equity  ; 
all  the  enemy's  troops  in  retreat,  the  in- 
fantry, both  foreign  and  French  prisoners  ; 
the  Reiters  for  the  most  part  defeated,  the 
Burgundians  scattered,  the  white  ensign 
and  the  artillery  captured,  the  pursuit  up 
to  the  gates  of  Mantes. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to 
M.  de  Harambure  during  the  king's 
long  siege  of  Amiens  in  1597  :  — 

Borgne,  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you 
had  arrived  at  Paris.  Make  haste  if  you 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  for  the 
enemy  is  marching  straight  on  us.  I  am 
just  starting  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre. 
Push  on,  if  you  love  me  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  more  where  you  are,  hurry  them  on. 
God  be  with  you.    Friday  morning,  six 
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o'clock,  in  the  camp  before  Amiens,  August 
29th. 

Needless  to  say,  the  one-eyed  soldier 
arrived  in  time  to  share  in  the  fray, 
which  took  place  on  the  day  following 
Henry's  letter,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  rout  of  a  thousand  Spanish  horse 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  light 
cavalry. 

On  September  15th  the  Spaniards 
and  their  allies  were  defeated  in  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  and  on  the  19th  the 
garrison  of  Amiens  capitulated,  where- 
upon the  king  wrote  to  Crillon,  or  Gril- 
lon,  as  he  always  spells  it,  who  had  not 
been  present  at  tho  battle,  as  follows  : 

Brave  Grillon,  hang  yourself  for  not 
having  been  here  by  my  side  last  Monday 
for  the  best  engagement  that  was  ever  seen, 
or  perhaps  ever  will  be.  Believe  me,  I 
greatly  longed  for  you.  The  cardinal  paid 
us  a  visit  in  a  most  furious  fashion,  but 
went  away  again  in  a  most  ignominious 
one.  I  hope  next  Thursday  to  be  in 
Amiens,  but  I  shall  not  stay,  as  I  intend 
a  fresh  enterprise,  for  I  have  now  one  of 
the  finest  armies  imaginable.  It  lacks 
nothing  but  brave  Grillon,  who  will  always 
find  from  me  a  warm  welcome. 

This  letter  is  well  known  from  Vol- 
taire's misquotation  of  it :  44  Hang  thy- 
self, brave  Grillon,  we  fought  at  Arques, 
and  you  were  not  there.  God  be  with 
you,  brave  Grillon.  I  love  you  blindly." 

Henry  excelled  in  writing  sympa- 
thetic letters  to  his  followers  when  they 
were  laid  up  by  a  wound  or  illness. 
What  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
following  to  M.  de  Snint-Geuiez,  his 
lieutenant-general  for  Navarre  ? 

I  have  been  much  grieved  to  hear  of  your 
illness  by  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  I 
beg  you,  for  love  of  me,  not  to  exert  your- 
self to  come  here  ;  for  I  should  be  too  sorry 
to  be  the  cause  either  of  aggravating  your 
complaint  or  retarding  your  recovery.  But 
I  quite  intend  to  come  and  see  you  myself, 
and  help  your  return  to  health  ;  and,  with 
God's  help,  I  shall  be  at  Navarrelns  on 
Tuesday  evening,  so  as  to  dine  with  you  on 
Wednesday,  bringing  with  me  two  or  three 
only  of  our  good  friends.  Meanwhile  rest 
yourself,  that  I  may  find  you  in  good  case. 
I  will  pray  God,  M.  de  Salnt-Gentez,  to 
have  you  in  his  holy  keeping.   Pau,  the 


14th  of  January,  evening,  1583.  Your  very 
affectionate  master  and  firm  friend,  Hknky. 

So  also  in  that  difficult  task  of  con- 
doling with  his  friends  for  the  loss  of 
their  best  and  dearest,  he  showed  equal 
tact  and  sympathy.  Witness  the  touch- 
ing letter,  too  long  unfortunately  to 
quote  in  full  and  too  perfect  to  muti- 
late, which  he  wrote  to  the  youug  widow 
of  the  Comte  de  Laval,  a  Coligny  and 
nephew  of  the  great  admiral,  who  was 
killed  at  Taillebourg  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  while  the  third  died  of  his 
wounds  a  few  days  afterwards.  It  con- 
cludes thus  :  44 1  know,  my  cousin,  that 
you  have  lost  much,  and  so  have  we  ; 
at  least  his  friends  are  left  to  you,, 
among  whom  count  always  on  me  for 
your  most  affectionate  cousin  and  best 
friend,  Henry." 

Equal  consideration  is  shown  in  the 
letter  which  he  sat  down  to  write  to 
Madame  de  Batz,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Cahore  to  assure  her  of  her 
husband's  safety  :  — 

I  will  not  change  iny  clothes,  covered 
though  I  am  with  blood  and  powder,  with- 
out giving  you  good  news,  and  news  of 
your  husband,  who  is  quite  safe  and  sound. 
Captain  Noailles,  whom  I  am  sending  to- 
you,  will  tell  you  in  detail  how  we  had  the 
better  of  those  wretches  of  Cahors.  Your 
husband  never  left  my  side  a  halberd' a 
length.  And  God  led  us  by  the  hand  on 
the  good,  narrow  road  of  safety,  for  many 
of  our  men,  whom  I  greatly  regret,  fell  be- 
side us. 

How  could  a  man  who  wrote  like  this 
to  his  partisans  and  their  wives  fail  to> 
win  hearts  as  well  as  cities  ?  But  the 
masterstroke  of  his  tact  is  perhaps  the 
concluding  sentence  of  a  letter  to  M. 
de  Launay,  in  which  he  asks  for  a  loan 
of  money:  44 1  don't  know  when,  or 
how,  if  ever,  I  can  repay  you  ;  but  I 
promise  you  plenty  of  honor  and  glory  ; 
and  money  is  no  pasturage  for  gentlemen 
like  you  and  me." 

We  English,  who  are  given  to  express 
ourselves  more  coldly  than  we  feel,  are 
apt  to  think  that  warmth  of  expression 
implies  insincerity  ;  it  is  therefore  nat- 
ural to  ask  ourselves  how  far  Henry 
was  sincere  in  his  protestations  of 
affection  and  solicitude,  and  whether 
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his  actions  squared  with  his  words. 
Agrippa  d'Aubign£,  one  of  his  most 
faithful  adherents,  no  doubt  accuses 
hiin  of  ingratitude  ;  but  the  old  Hugue- 
not had,  under  a  rough  skin,  a  sensitive 
soul,  and  held  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
view  of  his  own  services.  The  same 
accusation  has  been  freely  repeated  by 
modern  writers,  but  there  is  really  little 
to  justify  it,  or  to  show  that  the  king  of 
France  forgot  the  services  rendered  to 
the  king  of  Navarre.  Mark  Pattison 
in  his  life  of  Casaubon  has  laid  stress 
upou  his  treatment  of  Du  Plessis  Mor- 
nay  at  the  Fontainebleau  conference  ; 
but  three  years  before  this,  although 
the  two  old  friends  had  been  somewhat 
estranged  since  the  king's  abjuration, 
Henry,  having  heard  of  a  bloodthirsty 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  Du 
Plessis  by  a  powerful  nobleman,  had 
wrilteu  to  him  as  follows  :  — 

Monsteur  du  Plessis,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  the  outrage  which  you  have  re- 
ceived, in  which  I  share,  both  as  king  and 
as  your  friend.  As  the  first  I  will  do  you 
justice,  and  myself  as  well ;  if  I  were  noth- 
ing but  the  second,  there  would  be  no  one 
whose  sword  would  be  more  ready  to  un- 
sheath  for  you  than  mine,  nor  who  would 
give  you  his  life  more  gaily. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  to 
Henry,  as  a  true  Gascon,  over-coloring 
in  the  matter  of  language  came  more 
easily  than  the  reverse.  We  have  seen 
with  what  fervor  he  protested  his  un- 
dying affection  for  the  Comtesse  dc 
Gramont,  and  what  was  the  value  of 
his  protestations.  But  the  choicest 
specimen  of  gasconading  that  we  can 
cull  from  his  correspondence  is  a  letter 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  about  her  portrait, 
which  she  had  sent  to  the  king's  sister, 
but  which  he,  on  a  hint  from  Lord 
Sheffield,  kept  for  himself.  Consider- 
ing that  the  queen  was  over  sixty  at 
the  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
gallaut  king  here  lays  on  the  paint  with 
a  very  broad  brush ;  indeed,  if  the 
work  were  less  artistic,  one  would  say, 
with  a  trowel. 

In  a  hardly  less  decorative  style  he 
begins  his  correspondence  witli  his  fu- 
ture wife,  Marie  de  Medici.  In  his  first 
letter  he  speaks  of  his  "  inviolable  af- 


fection," and,  after  dwelling  on  his 
passionate  desire  to  love  her  all  his 
life,  concludes  by  describing  himself  as 
"  a  prince  whom  Heaven  had  dedicated 
to  her,  and  created  for  her  only."  The 
next  letter  must  be  given  in  full. 

I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  newt 
of  you  from  Fontenac,  who  has  made  me  a 
faithful  report  of  your  merits  ;  and  though 
they  were  well  known  from  other  sources, 
I  have  given  more  credence  to  his  words 
than  I  should  have  done  to  those  of  any  one 
else,  for  he  knows  my  taste  so  well  that  I 
myself  do  not  know  it  better.  He  has 
painted  you  in  such  terms  that  I  love  you, 
not  only  as  a  husband  ought  to  love  a  wife, 
but  as  a  passionate  admirer  his  mistress. 
This  is  the  title  which  I  shall  give  you  till 
I  reach  Marseilles,  when  you  will  change 
it  for  one  more  honorable.  I  shall  hence- 
forth let  no  opportunity  go  without  writing 
to  you,  and  assuring  you  that  my  most  vio- 
lent desire  is  to  see  you  and  have  you  near 
me.  Believe  me,  my  mistress,  that  each 
month  will  seem  an  age.  I  received  this 
morning  a  letter  from  you  in  French  ;  if 
you  wrote  it  without  assistance,  you  are 
already  very  proficient  in  the  language. 

Poor  Marie  de  Medici  !  her  temper, 
her  dulness,  and  her  intrigues,  have 
given  her  a  bad  name  in  the  country  of 
her  adoption,  but,  in  spite  of  the  king's 
fair  words,  surely  no  more  ignominious 
position  ever  awaited  a  bride  ;  rather 
by  very  reason  of  these  fair  words  was 
her  position  aggravated.  The  curious 
thiug  was  that  Henry  never  seemed  to 
see  it  in  the  same  light,  but  was  only 
too  ready  to  show  her  all  the  kindness 
and  affection  in  the  world,  provided 
she  would  not  be  jealous  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  Yerneuil.  In  fact  the  royal 
household  became  now  like  that  of  a 
patriarch  of  old,  the  wife  and  the  mis- 
tress both  living  in  the  Louvre,  and 
their  children  being  brought  up  in  the 
same  nursery. 

The  governess  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  charge  of  this  strange  and 
unruly  troop  was  Madame  de  Montglat, 
and  the  king's  letters  to  her  are  very 
interesting.  In  one  he  thus  quaintly 
announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter : 
"  My  wife  was  confined  yesterday, —of 
what  is  God's  pleasure.  She  is  more 
I  vexed  about  it  than  I  am."    He-  was  an 
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affectionate  ami  even  anxious  father, 
and  these  letters  Often  contain  minute 
directions  about  the  children,  especially 
when  any  of  them  has  the  small-pox 
or  some  other  infectious  illness.  The 
death  of  Madame  de  Montglat's  hus- 
band is  the  occasion  of  a  sympathetic 
letter,  in  which,  with  kindly  good 
sense,  he  says  she  must  not  neglect  his 
children  in  order  to  indulge  her  own 
grief.  A  conspicuous  part  in  their 
education  was  played  by  the  whip,  as 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
letters  shows :  — 

I  complain  of  your  not  having  sent  me 
word  tliat  you  had  whipped  my  son  ;  for  I 
desire  and  order  you  to  whip  him  every 
time  that  he  is  obstinate  or  naughty,  know- 
ing well  from  my  own  case  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  does  more  good  ; 
I  know  by  experience  what  good  it  did  me, 
for,  when  I  was  his  age,  I  was  whipped  a 
great  deal. 

About  six  months  after  this  letter 
the  king  writes  to  Sully  from  Fontaiue- 
bleau  that  all  his  children  were  ill 
there.  "  You  may  imagine  whether, 
with  all  this,  I  am  free  from  anxiety." 

It  was  about  two  years  before  this 
that  Maximilien  de  Bdthune,  Baron  dc 
Rosny,  the  truest  friend  and  most  loyal 
minister  that  ever  served  a  monarch, 
had  been  created  Due  de  Sully.  To 
him  some  of  Henry's  best  letters  are 
addressed,  letters  which  amply  testify 
to  the  king's  high  qualities  both  of 
head  and  heart.  The  following,  dated 
February  15th,  1691,  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest in  M.  Dussieux's  selection  :  — 

Rosny,  all  the  news  I  get  from  Mantes 
says  that  you  are  worn  and  thin  from  work. 
If  you  want  to  take  a  holiday  and  grow  fat 
again,  you  had  better  come  here,  while 
your  brother,  who  will  give  you  news  of  our 
siege,  remains  there.    Before  Chartres. 

Another  begins  thus  :  "  My  friend, 
you  are  an  ass  (ime  6«te),"  the  reason 
being  that  Sully  had  raised  objections  to 
the  enormous  sum  that  the  king  required 
for  buying  the  submission  of  Villars- 
B ran  ens  and  other  leading  Leaguers. 
The  whole  amount  which  was  spent  in 
this  way  came  to  thirty-two  million 
livres,  equal  to  about  thirteen  million 
pounds  of  English  money  of  the  pros- 
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ent  day.  The  result  was  that  the 
French  people,  who  had  already  suf- 
fered heavily  from  the  long  civil  war, 
were  ground  down  with  taxes,  and  the 
king  was  at  his  wits1  end  for  money. 
He,  however,  discovered  that  things 
were  much  worse  than  they  need  have 
been,  owing  to  the  wholesale  dishon- 
esty of  those  who  had  the  management 
of  the  finances.  In  April,  1590,  there- 
fore, he  wrote  a  long  and  important 
letter  to  Sully,  in  which,  after  drawing 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  financial  distress, 
and  of  the  corruption  which  was  the 
cause  of  it,  he  puts  into  his  hands  the 
task  of  regeneration.  The  greater  part 
of  the  letter,  which  Sully  gives  in  his 
memoirs,  has  evidently  been  re-written 
by  him,  but  there  is  still  left  a  good 
deal  which,  from  the  raciness  of  the 
language,  is  no  doubt  the  king's  own. 
M  I  have  hardly  a  horse  on  which  I  can 
go  to  battle,"  he  says,  u  nor  a  complete 
harness  which  I  can  put  on.  My  shirts 
are  all  torn,  my  doublets  in  holes  at  the 
elbow,  there  is  often  nothing  for  din- 
ner, and  for  the  last  two  days  I  have 
been  dining  or  supping  out."  Sully 
executed  the  difficult  task  entrusted  to 
him  with  triumphant  success,  and  in 
1599  was  definitely  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  finance. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
king  writes  to  Sully  in  terras  of  sincere 
regret,  for  he  recognized  that  he  had 
lost  his  best  political  ally ;  there  is 
mention  in  the  letter  of  "  great  plans  " 
which  he  had  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  queen,  with  the  object  of  checking 
the  excessive  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  anything  more  was  contemplated 
than  a  re-adjustment  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 

One  of  Sully's  most  troublesome 
tasks  was  to  keep  the  peace  between 
his  master  and  the  queen.  On  one 
occasion,  after  some  quarrel  between 
them,  Sully,  on  going  to  the  Louvre, 
found  the  queen  writing  a  letter  to  the 
king  in  language  which  was  calculated 
to  make  matters  worse.  He  remon- 
strated, and  nt  her  bidding  drafted  a 
new  version  of  the  letter  in  consider- 
ably milder  terms,  which  was  sent  to 
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Henry.  It  produced  tlio  following  let- 
ter to  Sully  :  — 

My  friend,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
my  wife  of  the  most  impertinent  kind,  but 
I  am  not  so  angry  with  her  as  with  the  per- 
son who  composed  it,  for  I  see  well  that  it 
is  not  her  style.  So  make  inquiries  and  try 
to  discover  who  the  author  is,  for  I  will 
never  see  him  nor  love  him  more. 

The  king  can  hardly  fail  to  have  rec- 
ognized Sully's  style,  which  is  unmis- 
takable. However,  ou  his  return  to 
Paris  a  few  days  afterwards  he  came  to 
see  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  found 
out  the  writer.  After  a  little  fencing 
Sully  confessed,  and  showed  the  king 
his  original  draft,  when,  on  comparing 
it  with  the  queen's  letter,  it  was  seen 
that  the  expressions  which  had  made 
the  king  so  angry  had  been  introduced 
by  her. 

Another  old  friend  for  whom  Henry 
retained  unbroken  friendship  was  "  the 
brave  Grillon."  The  following  letter, 
written  in  October,  1009,  speaks  for 
itself  :  — 

Brave  Grillon,  loving  you  as  I  do,  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  your  health  permitted  you 
to  come  this  way  again,  to  see  your  master 
who  loves  you  as  you  could  wish  to  be 
loved,  and  your  friends.  Your  nephew, 
who  will  give  you  this,  will  tell  you  all 
about  me,  and  how  fine  it  is  here.  I  have 
charged  him  with  messages,  so  I  need  not 
write  you  a  longer  letter,  and  will  conclude 
by  praying  God  to  have  you,  brave  Grillon, 
in  his  holy  and  worthy  keeping.  October 
17th,  Fontainebleau. 

Seven  months  later  and  the  writer 
was  dead,  fallen  by  the  assassin's  knife. 

Arthur  Tilley. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
AMERICAN    LIFE   THROUGH  ENGLISH 
SPECTACLES. 

My  object  in  writing  this  sketch  of 
some  of  the  salient  features  wherein  life 
in  America  differs  from  that  in  England 
has  been,  not  to  criticise  the  real,  but 
to  correct  the  false,  impressions  which 
I  have  often  seen  in  English  prints. 
Most  Englishmen  travelling  through 
this  country  can  obtain  but  a  very  faint 


idea  of  the  inner  life  of  its  inhabitants. 
Their  sketches,  therefore,  being  drawn 
from  individuals,  frequently  do  not  do 
justice  to  the  whole.  Generally)  too, 
the  Americans  who  pioneer  the  dis- 
tinguished British  tourists  through 
their  country  are  not  representatives  of 
American  society  iu  its  truest  and  best 
form. 

Besides  this,  I  have  felt  that,  as  so 
many  young  Englishmen  are  now 
wisely  choosing  this  country  for  their 
home,  it  would  be  not  unacceptable  to 
their  relatives  in  England  to  see  Amer- 
ican social  life  from  an  Englishman's 
point  of  view. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  social 
problems,  nor  have  I  alluded  to  that 
much-petted,  much-writteu-about  class, 
the  uucrowued  kings  of  America,  the 
working  men.  Neither  in  speaking  of 
American  life  have  I  thought  it  proper 
to  more  than  mention  those  uatives  of 
the  United  States  who  copy  English 
manners  with  such  ludicrous  exaggera- 
tion that  they  are  styled  by  their  coun- 
trymen "  Anglo-maniacs." 

Iu  the  land  where  all  men  are  said  to 
be  born  free  and  equal,  aud  the  titular 
distinctions  of  the  Old  World  are  sup- 
posed to  be  held  in  contempt,  there  is 
this  large  class,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Court  Guide  far  exceeds  that  of 
Mrs.  Ponto,  and  to  whom  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  least  known  British 
peer  are  of  more  importance  than  those 
of  their  own  president. 

But  the  love  of  outward  and  visible 
form  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  in 
America.  Throughout  the  country 
there  is  a  profound  respect  for  marks  of 
distinction,  which,  oppressed  by  dem- 
ocratic laws,  finds  vent  in  such  titles 
as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Works  Smith,  or 
Assistant  Elevator  Starter  Brown. 
While  it  is  comical  enough  to  hear  men 
designated  by  their  profession,  the 
adoption  of  the  idea  by  women  is  still 
more  amusing.  Mrs.  Colonel  Jones, 
or  Mrs.  Chief  Engineer  Roberts  —  is 
the  vanity  that  compels  the  use  of  such 
titles  more  absurd  or  pitiable  ?  The 
craze  descends  into  the  lower  orders  of 
life  too.  The  servants  who  advertise 
'themselves  as  such  are  regarded  as 
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slaves  by  the  cook  ladies  and  wailing 
gentlemen  whose  cards  appear  in  every 
newspaper.  The  Southern  story,  so 
old,  and  told  of  so  many  people,  that  it 
is  a  wonder  the  folk-lorists  do  not  claim 
it  as  a  sun  myth,  of  the  colored  lady 
who  wanted  to  see  44  de  white  woman 
ob  de  house  'bout  de  washing"  gives 
one  an  idea  of  the  feeling  among  this 
class.  Only  among  the  upper  classes 
in  the  Northern  States  is  there  an  ad- 
herence to  plain  esquire  and  madam. 

The  composition  of  American  society 
may  be  briefly  noticed  before  going 
further.  Roughly  speaking,  the  upper 
classes  in  America  are  English  by  de- 
scent, with  some  foreign  blood  mixed 
in.  In  the  Western  cities  there  are  a 
number  of  Germans,  but  these  do  not 
come  into  contact,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  with  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, except  in  matters  of  business. 

New  England,  which  is  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  upper-class  popula- 
tion of  the  Western  towns,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  persons  of  pure  English  de- 
scent, many  of  them  being  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  who  fled  from 
England  during  the  religious  troubles 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  peo- 
ple of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are 
largely  of  English  extraction,  with  an 
admixture  of  Dutch  blood.  The  South, 
excepting  New  Orleans,  was  also  col- 
onized by  Englishmen,  but  the  upper 
classes  in  the  South  belonged,  as  a  rule, 
to  that  class  which  iu  England  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  gentle  blood  ;  although 
now  all  such  distinctions  have  long 
since  passed  away.  New  Orleans  pos- 
sesses a  society  of  its  own,  a  society  of 
Frenchmen,  while  the  interior  states 
contain  a  population  drawn  mainly 
from  the  seaboard  states.  I  allude  in 
this  distribution  only  to  what  may  be 
called  the  aristocracy  of  the  States,  and 
take  no  account  of  the  nationalities  of 
the  working  classes. 

There  is  one  important  difference 
between  an  Englishman  and  an  Amer- 
ican. The  latter  regards  the  city  as 
his  home  and  the  country  as  his  so- 
journing place,  while  the  former  clings 
to  his  old  family  estate  and  his  country 
home,  and  parts  from  them  with  re- 


luctance. The  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  except  possibly  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  even  there  the 
sentiment  is  dying  away,  has  no  such 
feelings,  and  on  the  death  of  the  heads 
of  the  family,  its  members  split  up, 
and  the  country  homestead  passes  into 
the  hands  of  strangers  and  out  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  no  longer  dwell 
there.  Although  there  is  some,  there 
is  far  less,  sentiment  for  the  old  home 
among  Americans  than  among  English- 
men. The  comparative  newuess  of 
the  country  and  the  lack  of  family  tra- 
ditions to  a  large  extent  account  for 
this. 

Great  landed  estates  such  as  exist  all 
over  England  are  very  rare  in  Ameriea, 
few  men  having  a  desire  to  exile  them- 
selves from  the  society  of  their  equals 
in  the  towns  and  bury  themselves  in 
the  country  districts.  Neither  would  a 
lonely  country  place  removed  four,  or 
five  miles  from  a  town  be  an  attractive 
residence  in  the  States.  Except  in  the 
large  cities,  where  the  comforts  of  Ufo 
can  be  had  in  profusion,  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  luxury  throughout  the 
whole  Republic.  Of  the  necessities  of 
life  there  is  usually  abundance  ;  but 
woe  to  the  unhappy  gentleman  who 
might  acquire  land  and  mansion  a  fe.v 
miles  distant  from  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  the  small,  thriving  towns  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  His  life  would 
be  one  of  isolation.  Removed  by  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  nearest  town 
and  railway  station,  and  the  distance 
rendered  trebly  great  by  the  abominable 
country  roads  (there  are  no  decent 
highroads  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  except  in  parts  of  New  England 
and  in  Kentucky),  he  would  find  him- 
self compelled  to  send,  not  to  the  near- 
est town,  but  to  the  nearest  great  city, 
for  all  the  comforts  of  life. 

Trains  on  most  of  the  American  rail- 
ways are  few  and  far  between,  and 
supplies  are  therefore  hard  to  obtain. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  suburban  service 
of  any  of  the  big  cities,  but  of  through 
trains.  Postal  delivery  in  the  country 
districts  there  is  none.  The  sporting 
instinct  docs  not  exist  in  the  heart  «>f. 
the  American  farmer,  whilst  the  prac- 
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ticaUy  unprotected  game  throughout 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  is  get- 
ting scarce.  He  would  have  no  neigh- 
bors either  resident  or  transient,  and 
would  be  thrown  absolutely  upon  his 
own  resources  for  amusement  and  oc- 
cupation. The  whole  theory  of  Amer- 
ican life  is  opposed  to  this  state  of 
existence  ;  and  the  few  who  are  bold 
enough  to  disregard  public  opinion  and 
live  «s  they  choose  are  regarded  almost 
as  madmen.  1  remember  one  summer, 
While  driving,  seeing  a  beautiful  and 
wcll-dtepl  home  about  five  miles  from 
Ihe  Seaside  resort  whence  we  had  come. 
I  asked  the  owner's  name,  which  was 
given  me,  and  then  followed  exclama- 
tions from  every  member  of  the  party. 
Some  regarded  the  man  as  mad  to  live 
away  from  everybody,  others  believed 
him  a  recluse.  Some  pitied  his  family 
and  others  himself;  but  not  one  up- 
held him  in  choosing  a  most  beautiful, 
though  somewhat  lonely,  piece  of  coast 
for  his  summer  home. 

The  result  of  this  absence  of  individ- 
ual country  houses  has  led  to  the  growth 
of  a'system  without  parallel,  1  believe, 
in  the  world.  I  allude  to  the  country 
resorts.  Of  these  resorts,  or  spots 
chosen  for  the  gathering  together  of 
several  families,  there  are  many  kinds. 
They  may  be  divided,  so  far  as  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  into  three  vari- 
eties :  the  suburban,  the  health,  and 
the  ipleasure  resort.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them  may  be  interesting.  First, 
let  us  take  a  sample  of  the  suburban 
resorts  which  may  be  found  surround- 
ing nil  the  great  Americau  cities,  and 
which  correspond  largely  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  English  towns.  A  suburban 
resort  usually  originates  as  follows. 
Some  wealthy  man,  or  a  syndicate, 
usually  of  friends,  decides  that  it  will 
be  very  pleasant  to  live  in  the  country 
within  easy  reach  of  their  places  of 
busiuess.  Accordingly  they  sally  forth 
and  purchase  at  some  point  near  the 
city,  possessing  generally  some  natural 
attractions,  a  considerable  piece  of  land. 
A  fine  name,  chosen  for  its  sound,  not 
for  iis  sense,  is  then  given  to  the  new 
acquisition  ;  the  management  of  the 
nearest  railway  is  persuaded  to  stop 
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certain  morning  and  evening  trains  at 
a  new  station,  and  the  syndicate  com- 
mences to  lay  out  good  roads  which 
form  an  oasis  in  the  mud -covered 
country  trails,  to  plant  trees,  to  form 
little  parks,  and  to  improve  their  new 
property  in  every  way.  At  the  same 
time  they  select  certain  spot*  for  their 
own  homes,  and  then  begin  to  recoup 
themselves  for  their  outlay  of  money  by 
selling  sites  for  houses  to  their  friends. 
Usually  care  is  exercised  at  first,  and 
only  people  acceptable  to  the  founders 
of  the  colony  can  gain  admittance  to 
it.  That  is  the  palmy  and  attractive 
season  of  the  resort.  In  the  mean 
while  a  few  tradesmen,  dealers  in  the 
more  bulky  necessities  of  life,  settle 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  charmed  circle. 
The  United  States  government  locates 
a  post-office,  a  rapacious  livery  stable 
locates  itself,  and  "  Mountain  Glen " 
is  in  the  full  swing  of  success.  More 
dwellers  in  the  adjacent  city  pour  in  to 
seek  for  homes,  the  price  for  lots  goes 
up,  and  their  size  inversely  diminishes. 
The  original  syndicate  sells  out  at  a 
large  profit,  and  seeks  a  uew  field  else- 
where. More  people  flow  in.  Electric 
lights  and  tram-cars  appear.  A  muni- 
cipality is  formed,  which  at  once  goes 
into  debt  for  so-called  public  improve- 
ments, aud  a  full-fledged  city  is  the 
final  result.  Or  the  process  of  deteri- 
oration goes  the  other  way.  Instead  of 
the  original  syndicate  selling  out,  and 
small  householders  being  introduced, 
the  early  settlers  of  the  colony  hold  on 
to  their  possessions,  and,  wealthy  in 
land,  assume  social  pretensions.  The 
colony  becomes  fashionable.  To  be 
the  possessor  of  a  cottage  at  "  Moun- 
tain Glen  "  proves  the  owner  a  man  of 
good  social  standing.  And  at  last, 
though  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  can- 
not be  vitiated,  yet  in  ever)'  other  re- 
spect the  settlement  takes  on  the 
customs  aud  hours  of  the  more  fashion- 
able city.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
endings  is  the  eventual  fate  of  most 
suburban  settlements  ;  but,  though  to 
English  ideas  such  a  settlement  during 
the  earlier  and  later  part  of  its  exist- 
ence is  not  attractive,  yet  during  the 
middle  of  its  career  there  is  much  that 
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\&  pleasant  in  life  in  it.  Let  me  try 
to  paint  a  very  common  type  of  these 
little  colonies.  Imagine,  then,  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  land,  usually  lying 
in  some  situation  more  or  less  favored 
by  nature.  Cut  up  this  tract  into  little 
parks  well  wooded  with  young  trees, 
and  divided  from  each  other  by  well- 
kept  roads  penetratiug  in  every  direc- 
tion. On  each  little  islet  of  green, 
bounded  by  roadway  aud  sidewalk, 
place  a  trim,  well-kept  house,  often  of 
wood,  gaily  paiuted,  and  built  iu  every 
conceivable  style  of  architecture.  Let 
each  house  be  surrounded  by  pleasant 
lawns,  flower  gardens,  etc.,  and  have  in 
its  rear  its  stables  and  perhaps  kitcheu 
garden.  Place  every  house  standing 
open  to  the  public  highway,  with  no 
vestige  of  fence  or  wall  to  denote 
which  is  private  and  which  public 
ground,  and  at  some  convenient  dis- 
tance put  a  little  railway  station,  neatly 
kept,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  entirely  deserted,  while  clustering 
around  it  let  there  be  a  few  small  shops 
and  a  livery  stable  or  two.  Several 
churches,  of  which  the  best  kept  and 
most  imposing  belongs  to  the  ruling 
denomination  in  the  colony,  complete 
the  picture.  Viewed  from  a  balloon 
the  whole  must  resemble  the  toy  vil- 
lages of  my  infancy,  where  the  brightly 
painted  houses,  trees,  shops,  men,  and 
animals  could  be  moved  about  at  will. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
the  little  village  bears  an  aspect  of  sol- 
itude. All  the  male  members  of  the 
population  have  left  for  their  places  of 
business  on  the  early  morning  train, 
and  the  ladies  have  followed  on  one 
an  hour  or  so  later,  bent  on  shopping  or 
other  city  pleasures.  There  is  some- 
thing humorous  in  the  sacred  light  in 
which  this  early  train  is  regarded  by 
the  American  business  man.  He  will 
leave  his  breakfast  un tasted  rather 
than  miss  it.  Poorly  is  he  regarded 
who  comes  into  town  with  the  ladies. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  seriously 
informed  th.it  young  So-and-so  would 
never  be  a  success.  "  He  doesn't  take 
the  8.15,"  said  my  informant,  u  but 
comes  in  on  the  9.30."  About  live 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  stillness  that 
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has  existed  during  the  day  throughout 
the  village  begins  to  be  broken.  Vehi- 
cles of  all  descriptions  congregate  at 
the  railway  station,  the  evening  train 
from  the  city  rolls- in,  and  the  various 
male  suburbanites  are  whisked  away  to 
their  homes  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
sleeping  in  the  country  after  living  in 
the  town. 

Sunday  in  a  suburban  resort  is  the 
great  day.  After  the  morning  church 
and  the  midday  meal  (all  American 
servants  insist  on  a  midday  dinner  on 
Sunday,  and  a  scrambling  supper  in  the 
evening,  and  never  yiehl  without  a 
fierce  contest),  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants settle  down  into  a  state  of 
somuolencc.  Most  of  the  ladies  array 
themselves  in  their  best,  and  some,  of 
the  meu,  fighting  against  sleep,  stragr 
gle  from  cottage  to  cottage  paying  calls. 
The  idea  of  a  long  walk  is  usually  dis- 
cussed, and  almost  invariably  set  aside 
on  some  specious  pretence,  and  the 
whole  community  dozes  and  gossips 
until  the  hour  for  supper  and  for  bed. 

There  is  much  that  is  pretty  about 
the  little  well-kept 44  cottages,"  as  they 
are  styled,  with  their  trim  lawns  and 
flower-beds,  and  though  more  privacy 
would  seem  desirable  to  an  English 
mind  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  Utter 
absence  of  all  substantial  boundaries  to 
each  grounds,  yet  when  most  of  the 
community  consists  of  friends,  this 
publicity  is  not  unpleasant  to  expe- 
rience, while  considerable  pleasure. :cnn 
be  had  by  watching  who  is  calling  on 
who,  and  what  So-and-so  "  has  on." 
In  the  summer  time  the  cool  and  pleas- 
ant loggias  and  verandahs  surrounding 
each  house  are  the  common  sittingr 
room,  and  the  interior  is  used  for  little 
save  for  eating  and. sleeping  in.  But, 
the  inside,  too,  of  the  house  is  pleasant, 
even  in  the  summer,  the  time  when 
most  of  the  suburban  resorts  are  in 
their  chief  glory.  It  is  all  open,  and 
the  usual  arrangement  is  to  have  both 
sitting  and  dining  rooms  opening  by 
large  portifcred  doorways  out  of  the 
central  hall,  which  itself  communicates 
with  the  front  door.  .  By  this  means, 
though  privacy  is  confined  to  the  sleep- 
ing rooms,  a  perfect  circulation  of  air 
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—  a  thing  much  needed  during  an 
American  summer — is  secured,  and 
pretty  effects  can  be  obtained  by  peo- 
ple of  taste  in  the  way  of  interior  dec- 
orations. Most  of  these  houses  are 
comparatively  small,  inasmuch  as 
house-entertaining  is  but  little  prac- 
tised, one  or  two  men  or  a  married 
couple  being  usually  as  many  as  are 
invited  at  one  time  to  sleep  the  night. 
Another  reason  for  their  general  small- 
ness  of  size  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
servants.  The  Americau  servant,  or 
"fcelp,"  as  she  prefers  to  be  called,  is 
the  real  domestic  ruler,  and,  there 
being  a  general  paucity  of  amusements, 
or  beaux,  at  most  of  the  suburban 
places,  but  few  of  these  household 
queens  cau  be  induced  to  accept  places 
therein,  and  then  only  on  easy  terms. 
The  arrogance  of  the  servants  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  employers  are  the 
topics  of  many  a  whispered  gossip, 
where  the  ladies,  clustered  together  in 
the  library,  pause  at  iutervals  to  note 
whether  their  enemy  is  listening  behind 
the-dining-rooiti  portiere. 

As  are  the  suburban  resorts,  so  are 
those  devoted  to  health  and  pleasure, 
only,  perhaps,  the  common  character- 
istics are  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
latter.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  among  the 
mountains,  aud  clustered  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  swarm  innumerable  little 
settlements,  which  for  a  brief  fashion- 
able season  are  teeming  with  a  more  or 
less  brilliant  society  life.  The  appear- 
ance of  oue  of  these  places  when  the 
season  is  over  and  it  is  deserted  by  all 
save  a  few  caretakers,  reminds  one  of 
a  city  of  the  dead.  The  tightly  closed 
cottages,  the  vast,  empty  hotels,  the 
deserted  promenades  look  dreary  be- 
yond belief,  and  one  cau  hardly  fancy, 
on  visiting  a  summer  resort  in  the  win- 
ter, that  it  is  any  but  a  city  desolated 
by  some  frightful  plague. 

In  the  season,  however,  all  this  is 
changed  ;  the  natives,  who,  like  the 
mosquitoes,  have  vanished  during  the 
winter,  reappear  to  devour  the  in- 
dignant stranger,  whilst  the  patient 
American  (no  race  on  earth  are  so 
euduring  under  wrongs  iuflicted  as  the 


American),  who  pays  treble  the  price 
for  thrice  indifferent  accommodation, 
smiles,  and  remarks  that  it  is  only 
during  two  months  of  the  year  that  the 
native  can  make  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  support  him  through  twelve. 
Many  of  these  pleasure  resorts  have  of 
late  years  become  the  places  where,  in 
all  America,  the  greatest  sums  are 
spent  in  social  display.  To  have  a  cot- 
tage at  Newport  or  Bar  Harbor  is  in 
itself  a  stamp  of  social  distinction,  and 
eagerly  do  the  Americau  millionaires 
pursue  the  coveted  "  lot."  I  remember 
last  year  hearing  of  a  lady  who  owns  a 
cottage  and  several  acres  of  land  in 
Newport.  Some  family  not  desirable 
as  neighbors  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady 
millionaire  sought  to  possess  but  one  of 
her  acres  ;  and  for  this,  a  sterile  piece 
of  rock,  fashion  prompted  them  to  offer 
a  sum  which  I  will  understate  at 
20,000*.  The  owner  quietly  replied 
that  "  she  needed  the  laud  to  pasture 
her  cow  on."  But,  excepting  in  a  few 
such  resorts,  where  the  round  of  fash- 
ion goes  on  just  as  iu  the  cities,  the 
major  part  of  these  health-restoring 
settlements  are  the  reverse  of  fashion- 
able. Life  moves  on  in  an  undress 
fashiou,  and  men  and  women,  worn  out 
by  city  life,  are  given  a  chance  to  rest. 
As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  individual 
country-house  life,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
does  not  yet  exist  in  the  States.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  on  Long 
Island,  a  few  country  places  now  exist, 
but  the  estates  are  small,  rarely  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  acres  iu  extent,  aud 
they  only  exist  for  the  purpose  of  iso- 
lating the  owner's  house  from  his 
neighbor's  dwellings,  and  not  for  any 
use  of  their  own.  But,  excepting  for 
the  fact  that  one  must  pursue  one's 
occupations  under  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  colony,  there  is  nothing  iu  most 
of  these  summer  or  winter  retreats  to 
prevent  one's  doing  as  one  chooses. 
All  sorts  of  amusements  can  be  found 
in  them.  On  the  sea  and  lake  coasts 
there  is  rowing,  sailing,  boating,  bath- 
ing ;  at  the  inland  points  there  is 
shooting  or  fishing.  Everywhere  there 
is  walking  or  driving,  if  one  cares  to 
tempt   Providence   on  an  American 
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country  road.  At  the  more  old-fash- 
ioned places  the  most  desperate  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  out  the  entrance  of 
the  so-called  "  smart  set."  At  a  sea- 
side resort  which  I  visited  lately  I  was 
implored  not  to  wear  a  dress  suit  iu  the 
evening.  u  We  waut  to  keep  out  of 
the  fashion"  was  the  cry  of  all  those 
who,  iu  their  own  native  cities,  were 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  fash- 
ionable world.  This  taste  for  sim- 
plicity is  growing,  £  hope  and  believe, 
throughout  America.  In  every  city 
the  foes  to  display  are  gaining  iu  num- 
bers, and  the  vulgar  ostentation  which 
some  years  back  so  many  foreign  writ- 
ers attributed  to  almost  every  American 
is  fast  dying  away.  In  such  of  the 
resorts  as  escape  the  fate  of  being 
selected  by  the  votaries  of  fashion  for 
the  scene  of  their  performances,  there 
is  a  perfectly  friendly  kindly  spirit 
which  resists  the  temptation  to  assume 
the  style  of  city  life,  and  strives  to 
keep  the  resort  what  it  was  at  lirst 
inteuded  to  be  —  a  place  of  rest  and 
relaxation.  There  is  something  very 
queer  to  the  English  mind  iu  a  first 
experience  of  one  of  these  watering- 
places.  The  centre  or  ceutres  of  the 
community  are  the  gigantic  hotels,  usu- 
ally of  wood,  which  rise  at  frequent 
intervals.  Grouped  all  around  them, 
and  often  with  little  plank  walks  bind- 
ing them  together,  and  to  the  common 
centre  like  cords,  stand  rows  of  tiny 
wooden  cottages  containing  sleeping 
and  dining  accommodation  for  the  fam- 
ily, but  minus  kitchen  or  servants' 
room.  Meals  are  brought  to  their  resi- 
dents from  the  hotel,  and  from  that 
centre  are  sent  servants  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  cottagers.  Thus  the 
American  housewife  escapes  for  a  few 
months  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ser- 
vant-girl, and  can  idly  spend  her  day 
reclining  in  a  rocking-chair  on  the 
hotel  piazza,  and  discussing  with  her 
fellows  the  woe  from  which  she  has 
escaped  and  the  wrath  to  which  she 
must  return.  Besides  these  grand 
hotels  and  their  cottage  appendages, 
there  are  usually  pleuty  of  boarding- 
houses  and  private  cottages,  the  latter 
inhabited  by  the  more  well-to-d.,,  and 


where  the  household  minagt  continues 
as  in  town.  The  occupations,  as  I 
have  said  before,  are  numerous,  and 
the  complete  rest,  so  needed  by  most 
of  the  nervous,  overwrought  American 
housekeepers,  counterbalances  the  mo- 
notony and  the  publicity  of  the  hotel 
life.  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason, 
whether  from  this  publicity  of  life,  or 
whether  from  other  causes,  but  Amer- 
ican daily  life  and  intercourse  is  more 
formal  than  English.  I  know  this 
statement  will  be  fiercely  contradicted 
by  Americans,  but  I  make  it  deliber- 
ately. I  am  aware  that  I  shall  have 
the  English  laws  of  precedence  and 
the  existence  of  titles  of  uobility  cast 
up  against  me,  but  I  still  assert  that, 
while  the  letter  of  life  iu  England  is 
more  formal,  the  spirit  of  it  is  less  so 
than  iu  America.  It  is  true  that  prece- 
dence and  titles  of  nobility  are  not 
known  iu  the  Slates,  aud  that  the 
American  hostess  has  the  blessed  joy 
of  knowing  that  she  can  send  the  two 
most  congenial  people  iu  to  dinner 
together  without  violating  the  laws  of 
etiquette,  but  it  is  also  true  that  iu  the 
daily  life  of  the  family  more  formality 
is  observed  than  would  be  thought  con- 
sonant with  family  affection  in  En- 
gland. 

While  saying  that  American  iuter- 
family  intercourse  is  more  formal  than 
at  home,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the 
same  is  true  of  society.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  American  dinner-party,  for 
instance,  is  by  far  less  formal  than  one 
iu  Englaud.  Usually  these  parties  are 
much  smaller  than  at  home,  twelve  or 
fourteen  beiug  considered  a  large  party, 
and  the  dinner  itself  is  shorter  and 
more  simple.  Conversation,  too,  is 
more  general,  aud  of  a  less  solemn 
nature  than  is  too  often  the  case  in 
England.  A  few  years  ago,  in  many  of 
the  more  old-fashioned  houses,  wiue 
was  not  served  at  table,  aud  the  only 
liquid  refreshment  was  water,  which 
was  served,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once 
remarked,  on  returning  from  one  of 
these  banquets,  in  four  ways,  "Hot, 
cold,  iced,  and  Apollinaris,  and  never 
a  drop  of  'hard  stuff'  to  wash  it 
down." 
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Fortunately,  with  the  growth  of  the 
more  liberal  spirit,  this  custom  —  a 
relic,  i  suppose,  of  Puritau  days  —  is 
rapidly  vanishing.  Many  men,  how- 
ever, abstain  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  the  exception  to  see,  at  clubs 
or  restaurants,  any  wine  or  beer  on  the 
table  at  the  midday  meal.  As  a  com- 
pensation, quite  a  number  of  men  stop 
at  the  various  clubs  and  first-class  bars 
on  their  way  home  for  a  M  cocktail "  — 
a  pleasant  and  sociable  custom,  though 
one  to  be  indulged  in  with  moderation. 

Another  existing,  though  fast  disap- 
pearing, American  social  custom  is  that 
of  paying  visits  in  the  evening.  A  few 
years  ago,  formal  calls  always  were 
paid  at  this  time,  the  accepted  hours 
being  from  8  P.M.  to  about  9.45  p.m. 
During  these  hours,  the  family,  if  de- 
siring to  receive,  was  always  liable  to 
be  dropped  in  upon  by  young  men, 
whose  business  engagements  prevented 
their  paying  their  devoirs  at  an  earlier 
hour.  I  remember  that  one  used  to  pay 
one's  more  formal  calls  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  aud  at  about  9.30 
would  seek  the  house  of  some  intimate 
friend  where  one  could  prolong  one's 
visit  beyond  the  usual  hour.  There 
was  a  pleasant  informality  about  these 
late  evening  visits,  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  introduction  of  the  after- 
noon call.  Every  one  was  more  or  less 
at  ease  and  contented,  with  the  toil  of 
the  day  behind  them.  Frequently 
cigars  were  brought  out — American 
ladies  regard  smoking  in  the  house 
with  a  far  more  lenient  eye  than  their 
English  cousins  —  and  sometimes  an 
impromptu  supper  would  wind  up  the 
evening.  All  this  is  passing  away  in 
the  large  cities,  although,  in  places  of 
lesser  magnitude,  the  custom  is  still 
kept  up.  Although  the  old  system  had 
its  pleasures,  yet  it  is  a  sign  of  the  ad- 
vance of  America  that  it  is  being  aban- 
doned. It  has  existed  till  now  only 
because  men  are  too  busy  to  call  earlier 
in  the  day,  and  it  is  this  over-pressure 
of  business  that  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  life  in  the  United  States.  In 
America,  even  now,  the  average  busi- 
ness mau  sees  more  of  his  business  col- 
leagues than  of  his  wife  and  family. 


An  early  hurried  breakfast  over,  he 
starts  down  town  to  his  office,  where  he 
remains,  with  a  brief  interval  for  lunch, 
until  live  or  six  o'clock,  at  which  time 
he  returns  home,  and  by  10.30  usually 
has  retired,  thus  spending  more  than 
two-thirds  of  his  waking  hours  away 
from  home.  Many  men  visit  their 
offices  on  Sunday  also.  This  too  close 
attention  to  business  produces  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  man  after 
man  breaking  down  in  the  prime  of 
life.  It  is  a  cheering  omen  for  the 
future  to  sec  that  a  steady  diminution 
of  office  hours  is  commencing,  and  that 
in  many  cities  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
is  beginning  to  be  regularly  observed. 

This  business  life  of  American  gen- 
tlemen is  one  of  the  hardest  problems 
for  au  Englishman  to  understand  cor- 
rectly. Till  comparatively  lately  in 
England  commercial  business,  except 
banking,  has  not  been  thought  highly 
of  for  geutlemen.  Politics,  the  Church, 
the  army  and  navy,  the  bar,  etc.,  have 
been  the  outlets  for  English  younger 
sons.  In  America  it  is  quite  different. 
Among  the  many  reasons  for  this,  I 
will  mention  but  the  one  important 
oue,  that  the  pursuits  above  mentioned 
afford  but  few  opeuings,  comparatively 
speaking.  The  Church  is  a  poorly  paid 
profession  for  the  sous  of  the  wealthy 
merchants,  the  army  and  navy  are  so 
small  in  number  that  they  do  not  afford 
a  field  for  more  than  a  few.  The  bar 
is  of  course  open,  and  is  crowded  in 
America  as  in  England.  Politics,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  do  not  seem 
to  attract  many  of  the  higher  grades  of 
youth.  Consequently  the  young  Amer- 
ican seeks  the  commercial  field,  aud  in 
every  American  city,  especially  in  the 
West,  one  finds  at  the  head  of  cultiva- 
tion and  progress  men  whose  rise  has 
been  due  to  successful  commercial  en- 
terprise. It  is  well  for  the  individual 
that  success  should  be  so  rewarded,  and 
it  is  well  for  the  community  also  that 
the  mau  of  business,  who  has  gained 
his  success  on  legitimate  lines,  should 
be  its  leader.  In  a  new  and  partly  un- 
settled country  like  America,  so  fortu- 
nately situated  as  to  need  practically  no 
foreign  policy,  and  to  fear  no  foreign 
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enemies,  the  creator  or  the  distributor 
of  wealth  is  a  far  more  valuable  man 
than  the  politician  or  the  soldier. 

The  sanguiueness  of  the  Americau  is 
another  feature  especially  striking  to  an 
outsider.  The  whole  temper  of  the 
people  is  one  of  hope.  No  young  man 
enters  life  in  any  line  without  the  full- 
est belief  that  he  is  going  to  succeed, 
and  going  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  do  it  all  very  quickly.  This 
may  be  true  of  young  meu  everywhere, 
but  it  is  especially  so  in  the  States. 
And  men  are  justified  in  their  youthful 
hopes.  Practically  any  young  mau  of 
reasonable  brains  and  industry  is  sure 
to  succeed.  Openings  are  numerous, 
and  the  sharp-witted  American  is  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  one  that  I  have  often 
heard  employers  of  unskilled  labor 
comment  on,  that  none  of  their  work- 
men were  American  born,  unless  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  foremen.  As  an 
Englishman,  I  am  glad  to  add  that 
rarely  are  Englishmen  either  found  as 
unskilled  laborers  in  American  work- 
shops. 

Among  the  results  of  this  general 
hopefulness,  one  may  note  the  reckless 
chances  taken  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Young  men  will  marry  and  older  men 
will  speculate  with  a  cheerful  confi- 
dence that,  even  if  the  sky  is  darkened 
for  a  time,  all  will  come  right  iu  the 
end.  Frequently,  nay  generally,  they 
may  be  right ;  but  alas  !  too  often  they 
are  wrong,  as  one  may  see  from  the 
human  wrecks  in  every  street  of  the 
great  cities. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  the  American 
as  a  whole  (I  except  the  New  En- 
glander)  is  incapable.  He  cannot  save. 
The  creed  of  thrift  of  the  German 
farmer  or  the  French  peasant  is  with- 
out a  follower  among  city-inhabiting 
Americans.  "  Light  come,  light  go  ; 
one  will  never  get  rich  by  saviug  a  dol- 
lar," is  his  motto,  and,  though  through- 
out New  England  thrift  is  general,  and 
though  many  commercial  kings  have 
gotten  rich  by  wise  investments  of 
their  first  savings,  yet  as  a  whole  the 
clerk's  increased  salary,  or  the  small 
manufacturer's  growing  profits  do  not 


go  into  the  savings  bank,  but  iuto  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  his  household 
life.  ,  ' 

One  of  the  misfortunes  arising  from 
the  early  and  eager  application  to  busi- 
ness by  Amcricaus  is  that  amoug  the 
young  men  education  is  too  frequently 
deficient.  At  the  age  when  English 
youths  are  entering  college,  the  young 
American  is  just  beginning  to  study  his 
father's  business.  In  the  mean  time 
his  sisters  are  pursuing  their  studies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  unless  the  youug 
man  has  the  love  of  knowledge  in  him, 
it  usually  happens  that  they  surpass 
him  in  accomplishments.  No  women 
iu  the  world  are  more  accomplished  or 
more  charming  than  the  American 
women,  or  know  better  how  to  display 
their  charms.  I  have  often  heard  for- 
eigners remark  with  surprise  that  at  an 
American  dinner  the  meu  sit  silent, 
and  are  talked  to  and  entertained  by 
their  fair  neighbors.  I  have  also  been 
amused  occasionally  by  American  ladies- 
telling  me  that  they  did  like  "  that 
young  Englishman,  Mr.  So-and-so,"  or 

"  your  Scotch  friend,  Mr.  ,  because 

they  are  so  bright  and  agreeable  to  talk 
to."  They  did  not  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  real  reason  lay  in  that 
the  foreigner  conceived  it  to  be  his 
social  duty  to  bear  at  least  half  the  con- 
versational burden,  whilst  the  Amer- 
ican deposited  the  whole  on  the  ladies' 
shoulders.  I  do  not  mean  by  what  I 
have  just  said  that  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion does  not  exist  among  American 
men.  Far  from  it,  but  I  do  say  that 
American  men  do  not  believe  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  amuse  their  dinner 
companiou,  but  on  the  coutrary  allow 
her  to  take  the  initiative  and  lead  the 
conversation. 

There  is  one  curious  difference  be- 
tween Englishwomen  and  their  Amer- 
ican cousins,  which  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  states  south  of  the  Ohio- 
River.  In  England,  marriage  by  no 
means  cuts  off  the  woman  from  her  old 
friends'  social  enjoyments.  In  the 
Southern  States,  however,  once  a  girl 
is  married,  gay  though  she  may  have 
been,  she  at  once  lapses  into  social 
insignificance.     I  believe  that,  until 
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recently,  the  thought  of  a  young  mar- 
ried woman's  waltzing  would  have  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  through  every  South- 
ern heart.  Marriage  was  to  a  lively 
young  girl  almost  like  taking  the  veil  ; 
it  separated  her  from  her  former  com- 
panions by  a  great  gulf.  This  idea, 
which  I  presume  originated  in  the  no- 
tion that  a  married  woman  should  stay 
at  home  and  look  after  her  house,  is 
now  passing  away,  and  the  sooner  its 
final  death  occurs  the  better  for  South- 
ern society. 

Another  feature,  peculiar  not  only  to 
the  South,  but  also  to  the  less  impor- 
taut  Northern  cities,  is  the  absence  of 
that  European  social  necessity,  the 
chaperon.  In  towns  as  large  as  Louis- 
ville, for  instance,  with  a  population  of 
i wo  hundred  thousand,  it  is  customary 
for  a  young  man  to  invite  any  girl  he 
may  like,  to  attend  a  ball,  or  a  recep- 
tion, or  to  accompany  him  to  the  the- 
atre, absolutely  unattended.  It  is  his 
duty  to  provide  a  carriage  for  his  com- 
panion, and  he  is  supposed  to  present 
her  with  flowers  to  wear  during  the 
evening.  At  the  ball  he  is  expected  to 
find  her  partners,  and  occasionally,  at 
any  rate,  to  dance  with  her  himself. 
I  have  heard  ludicrous  stories  from 
Southern  women  of  the  agony  of  their 
escort,  who,  himself  engaged  to  dance 
with  some  other  girl,  sees  his  own  con- 
voy disengaged,  and  of  the  struggle 
between  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
her  comfort  before  attending  to  his 
own  pleasures.  I  believe  it  is  a  not  un- 
common custom  among  young  South- 
ern men  to  arrange  beforehand  among 
themselves  so  that  the  partners  of  any 
of  them  may  not  be  neglected.  One  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  of  this 
whole  system  is  the  expense  it  entails 
on  the  luckless  young  men,  who  often 
have  to  spend  from  21.  to  SI.  an  evening 
apiece  in  complying  with  the  dictates 
of  this  foolish  custom.  In  time,  doubt- 
less, the  chaperon  will  be  universally 
introduced,  but  the  fight  against  her, 
in  the  South  especially,  will  be  stub- 
bornly maintained,  as  neither  the  rest- 
loving  mothers  nor  the  pleasure-seeking 
daughters  are  particularly  eager  for 
her  appearance.     One  of  the  results  of 


this  lack  of  chaperonage  is  the  absence, 
almost  entirely,  of  older  people  from 
social  entertainments  in  the  South ;  it 
tends  to  the  dividing  into  two  sets,  the 
older  and  the  younger,  of  all  members 
of  society.  But  this  separation  into 
sets  is  not  confined  to  the  South. 
Throughout  America,  there  is  still  a 
strong  tendency  towards  this  division 
by  ages,  and  parties  for  young  people, 
and  for  old  separately  are  very  com- 
mon. So  long  as  the  separation  is 
confined  to  the  larger  entertainments, 
it  may  not  be  an  unwise  thing,  but  the 
system  of  dinner-parties  where  none 
save  the  host  and  hostess  are  married, 
or  if  married  are  only  just  so,  is  to 
many  tedious  in  the  extreme,  and  to 
uone  usually  more  so  than  to  the  un- 
lucky entertainers.  How  often  have  I 
seen  the  unhappy  host  yawning  dis- 
mally, though  privately,  as  he  strives 
to  converse  with  the  youthful  daughter 
of  his  college  friend,  while  his  wife  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  is  racking 
her  brains  to  find  some  subject  of  in- 
terest to  her  young  escort. 

One  last  point  would  I  mention  be- 
fore I  close  this  rambling  dissertation 
on  American  ways.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  social  custom  as  a  national  trait.  I 
allude  to  the  extreme  courtesy  and 
kindliness  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  Nowhere  is  there  a  greater 
desire  to  make  the  stranger  at  his  ease 
than  in  America,  and  no  foreigner  who 
has  made  even  the  shortest  sojourn  in 
this  country  but  will  affirm  what  I  say. 
Instances  of  this  courtesy  are  needless  ; 
it  is  universal.  The  struggle  between 
this  natural  courtesy  and  the  fear  of 
being  thought  servile  leads,  among  the 
lower  grades  of  Americans,  to  most 
amusing  episodes.  The  tram-car  con- 
ductor, the  cabman,  the  railway  guard, 
assert  their  American  independence  by 
treating  their  male  passengers  with 
perfect  equality,  amounting  often  to 
rudeness  ;  but  place  a  lady,  travelling 
alone,  under  their  charge,  and  polite- 
ness is  never  lacking.  In  fact,  I  have 
heard  ladies  declare  that,  except  for 
sociability,  they  would  infinitely  pre- 
fer, for  comfort's  sake,  to  travel  alone. 
This  general  courtesy  has  one  outcome, 
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•which  it  is  well  for  Englishmen  who 
propose  to  present  letters  of  introduc- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  understand. 
An  introductory  letter  in  America 
means  nothing  ;  it  is  given  by  the  most 
casual  acquaintance  to  the  most  casual 
acquaintance,  and  is  only  intended  to 
make  the  presenter  aud  presentee 
known  to  each  other.  It  carries  no 
-claim  to  the  hospitality  or  friendship 
■of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  presented, 
nor  does  it  vouch  for  the  good  qualities 
•of  him  who  presents  it,  unless  in  both 
«ases  it  distinctly  is  so  written.  I  re- 
member how  disappointed  I  was  on  my 
tfirst  arrival  in  this  country  at  the  result 
■of  a  letter  left  by  me  on  a  wealthy  and 
influential  man,  to  whom  I  had  been 
highly  recommended  by  my  English 
frieud.  An  invitation  to  an  eveuing 
reception,  three  weeks  later,  was  the 
only  notice  ever  taken  of  it. 

And  now  I  find  that  I  am  overstep- 
ping the  limit  of  my  space,  and  must 
briefly  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of 
American  life.  I  have  written  it  in  the 
friendliest  spirit  to  my  adopted  country. 
If  I  have  laughed,  I  have  also  loved  ; 
the  United  States  is  my  abiding-place  ; 
among  my  warmest  friends  are  Amer- 
ican. 

On  one  trait  of  American  life  I  have 
not  dwelt  at  all ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  easy 
for  me  to  do  so.  No  foreigner  who  has 
not  himself  experienced  it  can  be  made 
to  understand  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality with  which  Americans  of  all 
classes  treat  the  stranger  within  their 
gates.  A.  S.  Northcote. 

Chicago,  August,  1893. 


Prom  The  Fortnightly  Rertew. 
UNDER  BRITISH  PROTECTION. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  thnt  our  offi- 
cials in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  directly 
under  the  Indian  and  not  the  Foreign 
Office,  for  this  sheet  of  water  may  now 
be  said  to  be  under  Indian,  and  there- 
fore under  British  protection.  The 
English  in  the  Gulf  receive  their  pay 
in  degenerate  rupees  instead  of  pounds 
sterling;  an  atmosphere  of  India  reigns 
«upremc  amongst  them  ;  they  live^  in 


bungalows,  they  talk  of  "tiffin,"  and 
eat  curry  at  every  meal. 

By  just  crossing  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Persia  you  cross  the  metaphor- 
ical watershed  between  our  Indian  and 
Foreign  Offices.  At  Shiraz  you  hesi- 
tate between  India  and  England.  You 
ask  the  question,  "  Shall  I  send  my  let- 
ters via  Bombay  or  via  Russia  ?  "  You 
hasten  to  get  rid  of  your  rupees,  for 
this  is  the  last  place  where  their  merit 
is  recognized.  North  of  Shiraz  you  are 
in  a  distinctly  foreign  country.  Our 
officials  hail  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  belong  to  the  legation  at  Teheran. 
You  are  no  longer  under  British  pro- 
tection ;  you  are  in  the  dominions  of 
the  shah. 

From  the  purely  Indian  point  of 
view,  I  propose  now  to  treat  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  describing  our  visits  to  its 
shores,  aud  what  we  saw  of  the  popula- 
tions and  petty  sovereigns  who  are  in 
that  vague  limbo  of  uncertainty  en- 
titled "  Under  British  protection."  We 
keep  our  ships  of  war  in  the  Gulf  ;  we 
feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  those  countries  under 
our  protection  should  remain  so,  and 
that  the  Turks  should  not  build  forts 
at  Fao,  and  otherwise  interfere  with 
our  trade  in  the  Karoun,  and  that  no 
other  power  should  have  a  foothold 
thereon.  The  last  generation  talked 
much  about  a  Euphrates  Valley  rail- 
way, with  its  terminus  at  Koweit.  We 
now  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Karoun,  but  it  is  the 
lordship  of  the  Gulf  which  is  the  chief 
matter  of  importance  just  at  present 
both  for  India  and  for  ourselves. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  imam  of 
Oman,  in  his  capital  at  Muscat.  His 
nominal  kingdom  commands  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
hence  is  important  to  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  sometimes  revolutions 
in  this  State,  which  cause  our  officials  a 
little  anxiety,  and  not  seldom  the  au- 
thority of  the  present  imam  extends 
no  further  than  his  capital  and  the 
neighboring  town  of  El  Muttra,  inde- 
pendent Bedouin  sheikhs,  intent  on 
revolution,  carrying  their  raids  up  to 
the  city  walls. 
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Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Muscat 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  hottest, 
facing  as  it  does  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
protected  from  every  cooling  breeze  by 
rugged,  volcauic  hills  without  a  blade 
of  cultivation  upon  them,  which  reflect 
and  intensify  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun.  Aden  is  said  to  have  but 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  between  it  and 
the  infernal  fires.  Muscat  would  seem 
to  want  even  this  meagre  protection, 
and  "gives,"  as  a  Persian  poet  has 
expressed  it,  "  to  the  panting  sinner  a 
lively  anticipation  of  his  future  des- 
tiny." The  approach  to  the  cove  of 
Muscat  is  highly  picturesque,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  fantastic  mountains 
of  red  and  green  volcanic  strata.  Like 
Aden,  again,  there  are  the  extiuct 
craters  of  many  volcanoes  around  Mus- 
cat, and  the  general  appearance  recalls 
that  of  our  station  at  the  south  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

On  either  side  of  the  town  stand  two 
old  Portuguese  forts.  At  every  point 
of  vantage,  not  only  up  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  coast 
of  Africa,  these  Portuguese  forts  are  to 
be  found,  giving  one  a  great  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  of  the  maritime  power 
of  these  predecessors  of  ours  in  the 
commercial  world.  Many  of  these  forts, 
especially  that  of  Bahrein,  which  we 
shall  presently  visit,  testify  to  great 
size  and  strength,  and  show  consider- 
able architectural  features,  and  the 
traces  of  a  luxuriant  and  opulent  pop- 
ulation. The  history  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Indiau  Seas  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  this  history  will  reveal  a  vast 
amount  of  prowess  and  enterprise  : 
how  their  great  general,  Albuquerque, 
penetrated  into  the  Persian  Gulf  iu 
1506,  which  had  been  a  Mohammedan 
lake  for  centuries,  and  for  a  prior  ac- 
count of  which  we  have  to  go  back  to 
the  "Pcriplus"  of  Nearchus,  who 
sailed  up  the  Gulf  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  how  this  Gulf  was  to 
be  made  the  highroad  of  commerce 
once  more  from  India  to  Europe,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Idumean  spice 
sellers  ;  and  how  Albuquerque  had  in 
his  mind  the  chimerical  scheme  of  al- 
tering the  course  of  the  Nile,  ruining 


the  Delta,  and  making  the  Gulf  the 
sole  means  of  approach  to  the  Portu- 
guese dominions  iu  India. 

There  is  much  that  is  grand  and 
thrilling  in  the  adventures  of  these 
early  explorers,  reminding  one  of  back- 
wood  stories  and  perils  in  Central  Af- 
rica, but  those  only  who  can  wade 
through  volumes  of  Portuguese  letters 
and  manuscripts  at  Lisbon  know  any- 
thing about  them.  After  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  in  the  Persian  Gulf  of 
little  more  than  a  century,  the  Arabs 
drove  them  out  again.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Portugal  to  Spain  was  the  cause 
of  this,  and  the  drafting  off  of  soldiers 
to  the  Flemish  wars,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  protect  the  colonies.  Out  of 
the  kingdom  of  Oman  they  were  driven 
iu  1620,  and  confined  to  the  town  of 
Muscat  by  the  victorious  Imam  Nasir 
bin  Murshid,  during  whose  reign  of 
twenty-six  years  the  legend  is  told  that 
uo  man  iu  Oman  died  a  natural  death. 
Two  years  later  they  were  also  driven 
from  Muscat,  and  those  two  forts,  Jel- 
lali  and  Merani,  which  they  had  built, 
were  taken  from  them,  the  last  foot- 
hold of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Omani 
territory.  This  was  effected  by  a  curi- 
ous coup  (Vttat,  of  which  the  proverbial 
cherchez  la  femme  constituted  the  expla- 
nation. The  Portuguese  commandant, 
Pereira,  wished  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  native  merchant,  who  thereby 
gained  such  influence  over  him  that  in 
a  period  of  apparent  peace  Pereira  was 
persuaded  to  clean  out  the  water  tanks 
and  powder  magazines  of  his  forts  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  the  Portuguese  were 
making  merry,  the  Arabs  suddenly  at- 
tacked them,  shut  them  up  in  their 
forts  without  water  and  without  ammu- 
nition, and  soon  obliged  them  to  sur- 
render. 

Since  those  days  these  two  forts  have 
been  regularly  used  by  rival  claimants 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Oman  as  conven- 
ient points  of  vantage  from  which  to 
pepper  one  another,  to  the  infinite  dis- 
comfiture of  the  inhabitants  beneath. 

Oman  then  became  a  state  of  con- 
siderable importance  ;  the  Omani  drove 
the  Portuguese  out  of  Zanzibar,  carried 
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on  successful  wars  with  the  Persians, 
and  added  to  their  dominions  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Persian  coast,  of 
which  acquisition  Gwalior  in  Beloochis- 
tan  is  now  the  only  part  which  recog- 
nizes the  authority  of  the  present 
imam.  The  Imam  Saeed  carried  on 
wars  successfully  with  the  Wahabi, 
those  puritanical  Arabs  who  infested 
the  Persian  Gulf  at  tho  commencement 
of  this  century,  and  in  all  these  ware 
he  was  materially  assisted  by  the  En- 
glish iu  India,  who  thereby  put  in  the 
thin  end  of  their  wedge. 

When  Imam  Saeed  died,  the  usual 
dispute  took  place  between  his  succes- 
sors. The  English  promptly  stepped 
in  to  settle  this  dispute,  and  with  the 
foresight  she  so  admirably  displays  on 
such  occasions,  she  advocated  a  divi- 
sion of  Saeed's  empire.  Zanzibar  was 
given  to  one  claimant,  Oman  to  the 
other,  and  for  the  future  Oman  under 
Imam  Tourkee  remained  under  British 
protection. 

Outwardly  the  resemblance  to  Aden 
is  kept  up  as  you  approach  Muscat. 
The  same  canoes  come  alongside,  which 
naked  niggers  propel  with  gaily  colored 
paddles  ;  the  same  long  rows  of  white 
houses  line  the  shore,  but,  unlike 
Aden,  Muscat  has  fertile  valleys  in  the 
bills  behind.  There  is.  the  valley 
called  Paradise,  with  its  palms  and  gar- 
dens and  refreshing  shade,  the  result 
of  irrigation,  and  wells  worked  by 
slaves  and  bullocks  in  the  Indian  fash- 
ion, namely,  by  a  sloping  path,  so  that 
when  the  bullock  and  nigger  descend, 
the  bucket  comes  up,  and  when  the 
bullock  and  nigger  ascend,  the  bucket 
goes  down.  Not  far  from  Muscat  is 
the  Green  Mountain,  celebrated  still 
for  its  vineyards  and  its  wine,  almost 
the  only  spot  in  Islam  where  drunken- 
ness is  known.  From  here  it  is  sur- 
mised that  the  Portuguese  brought  the 
parent  stock  of  those  fine  vines  which 
we  call  Muscatel. 

You  land  on  an  uniuteresting,  dirty 
beach,  with  some  old  cannon  of  the 
Portuguese  period  peeping  out  of  their 
sandy  grave.  The  coolest  and  best 
house  in  the  place  is  occupied  by  the 
British  resident  and  the  British  post 


and  telegraph  establishment.  It  is  a 
point  which  gets  what  breeze  it  can 
from  two  seas  just  underneath  the 
southern  fort.  The  second  best  house 
is  the  imam's  palace,  but  before  we  go 
to  sec  him  let  us  say  a  word  about  that 
curious  title  imam  and  the  present 
owner  of  it.  Originally  the  ruler  of 
Oman  was  a  sort  of  priest-king,  imam 
literally  meaning  priest,  for  in  olden 
days  the  men  of  Oman  were  called 
"outsiders"  by  their  Mohammedan 
brethren,  because  they  recognized  their 
own  chief  solely  as  the  head  of  their 
own  religion.  This  is  why  they  called 
him  their  imam  or  priest  and  king, 
like  Melchisedec,  to  whom,  oddly 
enough,  in  the  Koran  is  given  the  Same 
title.  Imam  Saeed  did  not  like  this 
title  at  all ;  he  preferred  to  have  a 
name  which  would  put  him  more  on  a 
footing  with  other  sovereigns.  So  he 
called  himself  the  sultan  of  Oman, 
which  title  his  successors  also  assume  ; 
but,  somehow  or  another,  the  people 
like  the  old  title  of  imam  best,  and 
stick  to  it. 

Sultan  Tourkee  died  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  with  his  death  came  on 
again  the  usual  succession  trouble.  He 
had  always  educated  his  second  son, 
Faysul,  to  succeed  him  ;  his  eldest  son, 
Mohamed,  being  a  mere  negro  by  an 
African  slave  mother,  and  totally  with- 
out education,  so  that  his  claims  to  the 
throne  were  of  no  account ;  ho  causes 
no  difficulty,  but  lives  next  door  to  his 
brother,  Sultan  Faysul,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pension  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month. 

The  palace  is  entered  by  a  formi- 
dable-looking door,  decorated  with 
large  spiked  bosses  of  brass.  This 
opens  into  a  small  court  in  which  is 
contained  the  most  imposing  sight  of 
the  place,  namely,  the  lion  in  his  cage 
to  tho  left,  into  which  Faysul  intro- 
duces criminals  of  the  deepest  dye,  to 
be  devoured  by  this  lordly  executioner. 
Opposite  to  this  cage  of  death  is  an- 
other, a  low  probationary  cage,  which 
contained  a  prisoner  stretched  out  at 
full  length  when  we  were  there,  for 
the  cage  is  too  low  to  admit  of  a  sit- 
ting posture.    From  this  point  he  could 
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view  the  horrors  of  the  lion's  cage, 
and  the  object  evidently  is  to  put  the 
evil-doer  into  the  cage  so  that  dur- 
ing his  incarceration  he  may  contem- 
plate what  may  happen  to  him,  if  he 
continues  on  liberation  to  pursue  his 
evil  ways.  Another  door  leads  into  a 
vaulted  passage  full  of  guards,  through 
whom  we  passed  and  entered  into  an 
inner  court  with  a  pool  in  the  centre 
and  a  wide  cloister  round  it  supporting 
a  gallery. 

Imam  Faysul  is  a  complete  autocrat 
as  far  as  his  jurisdiction  extends.  At 
his  command  a  criminal  can  bo  exe- 
cuted either  in  the  lion's  cage  or  in  a 
little  square  by  the  sea  and  his  body  cut 
up  and  thrown  into  the  waves.  The 
only  check  upou  him  is  the  British 
resident.  His  father,  Tourkee,  not 
long  ago  sewed  up  a  woman  in  a  sack 
and  drowned  her,  whereupon  a  polite 
message  came  from  the  Residency  re- 
questing him  not  to  do  such  things 
again.  Hence  young  Faysul  dare  not 
be  very  cruel,  for  he  is  not  only  under 
British  protection,  but  also  under  Brit- 
ish restraint. 

Sultan  Faysul  is  a  very  young  man, 
not  much  over  twenty.  He  was  greatly 
interested  to  see  us,  for  we  were  the 
tirst  English  travellers  who  had  visited 
him  since  his  accession.  We  caught 
him  peeping  at  us  over  the  balcony  as 
we  passed  through  the  courtyard  below, 
and  he  was  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  up 
which  wo  had  to  clamber  to  the  gallery*, 
ready  to  welcome  us.  He  seized  our 
hands  and  shook  them  warmly,  and 
then  led  us  with  much  effusion  to  his 
Khawah,  a  long  room  just  over  the 
sea,  which  is  his  reception  ami  throne 
room.  Here  we  found  tall,  cane-bot- 
tomed chairs  around  the  walls,  and  at 
one  end  a  red  chair  which  is  the 
throne,  just  beneath  two  grotesque  pic- 
tures of  our  queen  and  the  prince  con- 
sort such  as  one  would  buy  for  a  penny 
at  a  fair.  They  are  looked  upon  as  ob- 
jects of  great  value  here,  and  act  as 
lilting  symbols  of  our  protectorate. 

The  imam  fed  us  with  sweets  and 
coffee,  asked  us  innumerable  questions, 
and  seemed  full  of  boyish  fun.  Cer- 
tainly with  his  turban  and  blue  and 


red  checked  cotton,  which  would  have- 
been  a  housemaid's  duster  at  home,  his. 
faded  greenish  yellow  cloak,  fastened 
round  his  slender  frame  by  a  red  girdle,, 
he  looked  anything  but  a  king.  As  we 
were  preparing  to  depart  the  young 
monarch  grew  apparently  very  uneasy 
and  shouted  something  to  his  attendant 
impatiently,  and  when  he  came  inr 
Faysul  hurried  to  him,  seized  four  lit* 
tie  gilt  bottles  of  attar  of  roses,  thrust 
two  of  them  into  each  of  our  pockets, 
and  the  audience  was  at  an  end. 

I  never  saw  a  place  so  void  of 
architectural  features  as  Muscat,  the 
mosques  have  neither  domes  nor  min- 
arets, pointing  to  the  rigid  Wahabi 
influence  which  swept  over  Arabia,  for 
these  fanatics  refuse  to  have  any  fea- 
ture about  their  buildings,  or  ritual, 
which  was  not  actually  enjoined  by 
Mohamed  in  his  Koran.  There  are  a 
few  carved  lintels  and  doorways  and 
the  bazaars  are  quaintly  pretty,  but 
beyond  this  the  architectural  features- 
are  only  Portuguese.  The  old  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  is  now  used  as  a  coal 
depot ;  and  of  the  two  forts  one  is  dis- 
mantled and  the  other  turned  into  a 
state  prison.  The  fine  old  cannon  with 
its  inscriptions  and  dates  of  1606  and 
the  name  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain  are 
mostly  rusty  ;  one,  however,  is  equal  to 
saluting  the  British  man-of-war  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbor  when  the  neces- 
sary occasions  arise. 

We  strolled  through  the  market  out- 
side the  town,  built  of  bamboos,  where 
everything  is  very  picturesque  but 
malodorous.  The  mask  veils  of  the 
women  called  buttra,  not  unlike  the 
masks  worn  with  a  domiuo,  pleased 
us  immensely,  so  that  we  sought  to* 
possess  a  specimen.  They  brought  us> 
several,  which,  however,  did  not  quite 
satisfy  us,  ami  afterwards  we  learned 
that  an  enterprising  German  firm  had 
made  a  lot  of  these  bultra  for  sale 
amongst  the  Muscat  women,  but  the 
shape  being  not  exactly  orthodox,  the 
women  will  not  buy  them,  so  the 
owners  of  these  unsalable  articles  are 
anxious  to  sell  them  cheap  to  any  un- 
suspecting traveller  who  may  be  pass- 
ing through.    Here  in  the  bamboo 
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bazaar  is  a  daily  sale  of  meat  aud  coun- 
try produce,  and  hero  we  lingered  un- 
til nearly  driven  wild  by  the  flies  and 
the  stenches,  so  that  we  were  glad 
enough  to  escape  and  pursue  our  walk 
to  the  Paradise  valley  and  see  the 
favorable  side  of  Muscat.  There  the 
sleepy  noise  of  the  wells,  the  shade  of 
the  acacias  and  palms,  and  the  bright 
green  of  the  lucerne  fields,  refreshed 
us,  and  we  felt  it  hard  to  realize  that 
we  were  in  arid  Arabia. 

The  town  of  El  Muttra  is  only  half 
an  hour's  paddle  in  a  canoe  from  Mus- 
cat ;  a  rather  unstable  canoe,  which 
makes  you  think  unpleasantly  of 
Bharks,  hollowed  out  of  a  sugar  trunk, 
double  prowed  and  with  matting  at  the 
bottom.  You  pass  the  Fahl  or  Stallion 
Rock  in  the  harbor,  a  name  constantly 
given  by  Arabs  to  anything  large  and 
uncanny-looking,  and  turning  sharp 
round  a  rocky  corner,  you  see  before 
you  £1  Muttra,  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  kingdom  of  Oman,  whilst  Mus- 
cat is  the  autocratic  capital  and  the  seat 
of  government.  It  takes  much  longer 
to  go  by  road  from  Muscat,  for  a  ridge 
of  hills  has  to  be  crossed,  hence  the 
canoe  owners  drive  a  rattling  trade,  and 
the  watery  way  is  alive  with  them. 
From  El  Muttra  starts  the  only  road 
into  the  interior  for  the  caravans.  It 
is  governed  by  a  wali  elected  by  the 
imam,  and  here  may  be  seen  in  hope- 
less confusion  in  the  bazaars  Banyans 
from  India,  Omani,  Bedouins,  Persians, 
and  Jews.  Each  of  these  nationalities 
have  their  separate  wards  for  living  in, 
walled  off  to  keep  them  from  perpetual 
brawls,  and  they  only  meet  one  another 
in  the  bazaars,  where  the  eye  of  the 
bazaar  master  is  upon  them,  ready  to 
inflict  condign  punishment  on  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace,  in  which  case  the 
innocent  more  frequently  suffer  thau 
the  guilty.  Here  you  may  buy  the 
kanjar,  the  sickle-shaped  scimitar  of 
Oman,  the  special  cloak  of  the  country, 
the  special  coffee-pot  of  copper,  with 
long,  bird-like  beak  and  ecceutric  cir- 
cles of  ornamentations,  the  special  iron 
lock,  a  formidable  weapon  with  a 
spring  two  feet  long,  aud  one  or  two 
little  curiosities  which  will  be  pleasing 


when  you  get  home.  Here  the  Mon- 
day's market  is  filled  with  quaint  coun- 
try folk,  bringing  in  baskets  of  fruit 
and  wearing  the  upper  garment  of  red 
cotton  and  the  large  white  girdle  and 
turban. 

When  we  left  Muscat  the  old  cannon 
mustered  up  sufficient  energy  to  make 
the  cliffs  re-echo  with  its  din,  and  the 
red  flag  of  Oman  waved  above  Faysul's 
palace  in  our  honor. 

The  northern  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  commanded  by  a  line  bay,  pro- 
tected from  storms  by  many  islets,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  town  of  Bun- 
der Abbas,  formerly  called  Gomeroon 
in  the  old  Portuguese  days,  until  Shah 
Abbas,  the  great  Persian  monarch, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  con- 
quered it  in  1622,  drove  the  Portuguese 
out,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name.  In 
all  ages  this  spot  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  highest  importance.  Here 
was  a  Greek  colony  called  Arraosia, 
still  recognizable  under  the  name  of 
Ormuz ;  Nearchus,  the  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  voyage  up 
the  Gulf,  stopped  here  and  testified  to 
its  value.  In  Sultan  Saeed's  days 
nearly  all  the  coast  was  under  Omani 
rule,  and  is  more  than  half  peopled  by 
Arabs,  but  since  then  the  Persians  have 
recovered  it,  and  it  is  now  ostensibly 
under  a  Persian  governor,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  influential  in- 
habitants are  the  ageut  of  the  English 
steamers  and  the  British  post-master ; 
for  inasmuch  as  this  town  is  ou  the 
line  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Telegraph, 
and  the  whole  coast  line  is  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
they  are  the  only  people  whose  lives 
and  property  are  secure. 

At  Bunder  Abbas  a  young  Portu- 
guese from  Goa  rules  supreme  over  the 
British  interests  and  the  post-office. 
He  treated  us  with  great  attention 
and  spoke  sadly  of  the  departed  glory 
of  his  race.  He  assisted  us  in  our 
researches  by  sendiug  two  kavasses 
with  us  ;  otherwise  we  should  surely 
have  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
excited  groups  of  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Hindoos  who  pursued  us.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  his  isolation,  a 
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circumstance  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  to  send  his  washing  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  by  steamer  to  be  done, 
and  can  only  obtain  things  fit  to  cat  by 
the  same  medium  ;  so  that  if  by  chance 
the  steamer  is  late,  he  has  to  survive  as 
best  he  can,  dirty  and  unfed. 

At  the  back  of  the  modem  town  on 
the  road  which  leads  inland,  and  which 
is  the  great  commercial  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  Kcrman  and  Yezd,  are  some 
interesting  Portuguese  ruins,  a  sixteen- 
sided  buildiug  with  Gothic  arches,  a 
pyramid  on  a  five-angled  base  thirty 
feet  high,  and  many  tombs  of  the 
European  residents  at  Goraeroon. 
Most  of  these  buildings  are  lined  with 
coral  and  madrepores  set  in  cement, 
the  effect  of  which  decorations  is 
exceedingly  curious,  and  made  one 
wonder  if  this  could  be  the  style  of 
architecture  Pliuy  alludes  to  when  he 
speaks  of  walls  and  towers  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  built  of  fossil  salt.  I  was  on 
the  lookout  for  these  all  round  the 
Gulf,  and  can  only  imagine  that  these 
unknown  madrepores  must  have  struck 
the  early  travellers  as  mere  salt  forma- 
tion, sparkling  as  they  do  in  the  sun- 
shine. There  is,  it  is  true,  much  rock 
salt  on  Orrauz,  but  I  should  imagine  no 
people,  however  primitive,  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  build  a  town  of  it. 

The  modern  town  of  Bunder  Abbas 
Is  just  a  long,  white  streak  of  mud 
houses  and  bamboo  huts  along  a  flat 
shore,  the  mountains  being  some  thirty 
miles  away  behind  it.  In  summer  it  is 
intolerably  hot,  a  heat  but  little  miti- 
gated by  the  wind  lowers,  conspicuous 
objects  in  all  the  best  houses,  and  the 
shade  of  a  few  palms,  so  that  all  the 
inhabitants  migrate  inland  to  get  what 
cool  breeze  they  can  from  the  moun- 
tains. Bunder  Abbas  is  a  perfect  hot- 
bed of  gulf  fever,  guinea  worm,  of  that 
class  of  boil  which  flourishes  at  Aleppo 
under  the  name  of  "  button,"  and  other 
delightful  maladies  for  which  this  part 
of  the  world  has  obtained  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Along  the  shore  are 
drawn  up  the  long-prowcd,  picturesque 
Gulf  boats,  with  pretty  carving  on  both 
their  prows  and  their  companions. 
The  Arabs  are  first-rate  sailors,  the 


only  ones  about  here,  for  the  Pereians 
have  a  cat-like  aversion  to  water. 
From  the  Arabs,  unconsciously,  we 
have  learnt  a  good  deal  ourselves,  and 
added  more  than  one  word  to  both  our 
chemical  and  maritime  vocabulary. 
For  example,  "davit"  is,  in  Arabic,  a 
crooked  bit  of  wood,  and  through  vari- 
ous sources,  like  the  word  "  alcohol," 
it  has  found  its  way  iulo  our  tongue. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Ormuz 
are  some  little  distance  from  Bunder 
Abbas  to  the  cast,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  now  called  Minab,  and  from  the 
quay  an  interesting  view  is  obtained  of 
the  important  islets  which  shelter  the 
harbor.  The  island  of  Ormuz  is  there, 
called  after  the  wealthy  town  on  the 
mainland,  in  accordance  with  a  practice 
common  enough  in  these  parts.  When 
the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  town  to 
the  island  in  fear  of  attack,  they  car- 
ried with  them  the  treasures  and  name 
of  their  old  home.  Ormuz  is  the  most 
barren  of  all  islets  ;  water  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  neighboring  island  of 
Khism,  which  has  several  villages 
upon  it.  There  is  a  Portuguese  fort 
thereon,  and  from  it  is  to  be  procured 
plenty  of  rock  salt  and  iron  ore  ;  but 
there  is  little  now  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  quondam  "  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of 
Inde."  Larah  is  another  islet  of  this 
group,  which,  when  the  Bay  of  Bunder 
Abbas  develops  under  British  rule, 
may  become  important  as  an  excellent 
point  for  protecting  the  entrances  to 
the  Gulf  and  our  prospective  line  of 
trade. 

The  scenery  along  the  coast  north- 
wards is  weird  and  barren  ;  a  long  line 
of  flat  coast  with  here  and  there  a  vil- 
lage, distinguishable  by  its  half-dozen 
palm-trees,  ami  miles  behind  are  the 
red  mountains  of  Persia,  the  possible 
frontier  between  England  and  Russia 
when  the  shah's  dominions  are  di- 
vided. The  villages  here  can  have 
altered  but  little  from  those  miserable 
things  which  in  his  "  Periplus  "  Near- 
chus  assigus  to  the  fish  and  tortoise- 
eating  barbarians.  As  for  tortoises,  I 
know  not  if  they  eat  them  now.  I  dare 
say  they  do,  and  find  them  just  as  good 
as  turtles,  but  I  can  answer  for  it  that 
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-without  the  fish  of  their  gulf  the  inhab- 
itants would  inevitably  starve.  They 
eat  it  fresh,  of  course ;  they  make 
stock-fish,  which  renders  their  bazaars 
almost  insufferable  ;  they  collect  sea- 
weeds for  food ;  they  mix  fish-bones 
with  bruised  date-stones,  and  boil  them 
down  for  their  cattle ;  the  floors  of 
their  bamboo  huts  are  covered  with 
tiny  helix  shells,  and  the  favorite  game 
of  men  and  boys  is  to  spin  a  whelk- 
shell  like  our  top,  and  I  really  believe 
that  this  must  have  been  the  original 
pattern  from  which  our  domestic  toy 
was  made,  a  pattern  brought  home  by 
those  wonderful  Portuguese  of  old. 
Who  knows  ?  They  cover  their  dag- 
gers and  swords  with  shagreen  ;  the 
doorposts  of  their  huts  are  often  made 
with  whales'  teeth  ;  in  fact,  without 
the  fish  of  their  gulf  these  modem 
icthyophagi  would  soon  perish.  Some- 
where about  here  is  the  gulf  which 
Ptolemy  in  his  map  puts  down  as  the 
"  Ichthyophagorum  Sinus,"  and  I 
think,  from  the  above  facts,  it  would 
not  be  considered  a  misnomer  even  in 
these  latter  days. 

Linga  is  somewhat  of  an  important 
place,  being  very  like  Bunder  Abbas 
when  seen  from  the  sea,  but,  as  it  is 
only  an  open  roadstead,  it  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  a  place  of  any  great  impor- 
tance. This  was  until  quite  lately  the 
capital  of  an  independent  Arab  sheikh- 
dom, but  now  it  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  Persia.  A  little  before  reach- 
ing Bushire  the  Mund  River  falls  iuto 
the  sea;  it  has  been  identified  as  the 
Sittakos  mentioned  by  Nearchus  in  his 
voyage,  a  river  which  rises  near  Shi- 
raz,  and  fertilizes  several  valleys  in  the 
Persian  Kotals.  Bushire  is,  of  course, 
the  capital  of  the  English  protectorate 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  our  resi- 
dent lives,  who  may  be  styled  King  of 
the  Gulf,  and  before  whom  all  the 
petty  potentates  along  its  shores,  be 
they  on  the  Arabian  or  Persian  side, 
bow  down.  He  has  his  steam  yacht 
and  his  steam  launch  provided  for  him, 
a  British  man-of-war  is  appointed  to  be 
always  in  readiness  to  do  his  bidding, 
and  the  British  Residency,  with  its 
flagstaff  and  extensive  compounds,  is 
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by  far  the  most  conspicuous  building 
in  the  town. 

Bushire  is  a  truly  horrible  place, 
built  at  the  edge  of  a  spit  of  sand  run- 
ning out  into  the  Gulf  ;  its  population 
is  very  mongrel,  Arabs,  Persians,  Hin- 
doos are  all  hopelessly  mixed  up 
therein.  It  has  an  English  bank. 
What  with  its  English  Residency,  En- 
glish bank,  English  telegraph,  English 
steamers'  agents,  aud  English  men-of- 
war,  Bushire  is  as  English  as  it  could 
be  wished.  Lawn  tennis  may  be  seen 
upon  its  quays,  ladies  may  play  and 
ladies  may  ride  without  incurring  more 
than  an  ordinary  amount  of  staring 
from  the  Moslems.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  that  if  the  Karoun  route  is 
opened  out  into  the  he  ait  of  Persia, 
Bushire  will  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  our 
resident,  and  the  capital  of  our  Persian 
Gulf  Protectorate  will  be  removed  to 
Fao  or  some  other  spot  which  has  not 
yet  got  a  name.  If  that  time  ever 
comes,  and  Bushire  ceases  to  be  the 
chief  outlet  for  the  Persian  caravan 
trade,  the  place  will  not  long  survive, 
for  it  has  no  pretensions  whatsoever  to 
call  itself  a  harbor  ;  big  steamers  have 
to  anchor  at  least  two  miles  off  land 
outside  a  sand  bar,  and  if  the  sea  is 
very  rough  landing  is  next  to  impos- 
sible. Bushire  chances  to  be  the  out- 
let for  the  roads  across  the  Kotals,  and 
if  it  ceases  to  be  that  its  reason  for  ex- 
istence will  cease  also. 

Let  us  now  visit  another  point  of 
interest  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
another  petty  monarch  rules  under 
British  protection,  a  spot  which,  if  old 
Portuguese  traditions  go  for  anything, 
is  destined  to  become  once  more  a  place 
of  importance.  This  is  the  Bahrein 
Islands  off  the  northern  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, concerning  which  Albuquerque 
wrote  to  his  sovereign,  "with  Ormuz 
and  the  Bahrein  Islands  in  Portuguese 
hands,  tho  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
will  be  practically  ours."  In  a  con- 
sular report  written  a  few  years  ago, 
Major  Durand  says  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  and  the  commercial  value 
of  these  islands  is  further  attested  by 
the  Phoenician  remains  found  thereon. 
This  group  is  now  governed  by  a 
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sheikh  of  the  Kaleefah  family,  a  family 
of  the  Uttuli  tribe  of  Bedouins  which 
once  held  sway  over  a  large  portion  of 
north-eastern  Arabia,  known  as  £1 
Hasa,  before  the  Turks  turned  them 
out  of  it  and  established  their  own 
feeble  government  there.  Turkey,  too, 
aspired  to  the  lordship  of  the  Bahrein 
Islands  not  so  many  years  ago,  but 
H.M.S.  Osprey  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  drove  the  Turks  away  and  sent 
into  exile  in  India  such  members  of  the 
£1  Kaleefah  family  as  objected  to  our 
protectorate.  Sheikh  Esau  bin  Ali  £1 
Kaleefah  now  occupies  the  throne  of 
the  Bahrein  Islands  under  British  pro- 
tection. 

The  two  low-lying  islands,  which  are 
the  principal  ones  of  the  little  group, 
look  like  moss  floating  on  the  waters  as 
you  approach,  with  their  feathery  palm 
groves  relieving  the  arid  line  of  desert 
of  which  these  islands  are  chiefly  com- 
posed. The  shallow  seas  around  the 
group  are  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
the  pearl-fishers  and  the  wealth  of 
Bahrein.  These  fisheries  are  as  old  as, 
and  probably  older  thau,  the  "  Peri- 
plus  "  of  Nearchus.  A  pearl-fishery  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Isidores  of  Charas,  who  probably  lived 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  "In  the 
Persian  Sea  is  a  certain  island  where 
abundance  of  the  pearl-oyster  is  to  be 
found.  Wherefore  rafts  of  reeds  are 
stationed  around  the  island,  from  off 
which  the  divers  jump  into  the  sea." 
Reed  skiffs  are  still  in  use  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Albuquerque  frequently  mentions 
these  fisheries  in  his  letters,  and  they 
are  acknowledged  to  produce  pearls 
superior  even  to  those  of  Ceylon.  The 
inhabitants  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
any  European  interference  with  their 
monopoly.  One  merchant,  who  came 
with  a  diving  apparatus  and  talked  of  a 
company,  they  promptly  assassinated. 
The  nigger  slaves  who  do  the  diving 
naturally  resent  the  use  of  a  machine, 
which  would  decrease  the  value  of  their 
labor  ;  Uie  rope-loop,  the  stone,  and 
the  horn  for  the  nose,  are  all  the  para- 
phernalia they  require.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  in  the  Gulf  thirty -five 


thousand  heads  of  families  make  their 
livelihood  by  pearl-fishing  during  four 
months  of  the  year ;  and  now  that 
piracy  has  been  abolished  under  a  Brit- 
ish Protectorate,  they  cauuot  continue 
their  old  courses  of  plunder  and  piracy, 
and  cases  of  dispute  between  the  tribes 
who  own  the  pearl-banks  are  usually 
referred  to  the  British  resident,  whose 
decision  is  fiual. 

The  question  of  the  English  Protec- 
torate in  the  Gulf  will  greatly  affect 
the  pearl-fishery,  and  the  banks  ought 
to  be  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to 
merchants,  if  systematically  worked. 
The  pearl-oyster  is  found  in  all  the 
waters  from  Rao  Mussendom  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  but  on  the  Peraiau 
side  there  are  no  known  bunks  of 
value.  They  vary  in  distance  from  one 
to  ninety  miles  from  the  low-lying 
shore  of  "  Araby  the  Blest,"  but  the 
deep-sea  banks  are  not  so  much  fished 
till  the  "Shemal"  or  nor' -westers  of 
June  have  spent  their  force.  The 
three  seasons  for  fishing  are  known  as 
"the  spring  fishing"  in  the  shallow 
water,  11  the  summer  fishing"  io  the 
deep  waters,  and  "  the  winter  fishing," 
conducted  principally  by  wading  in  the 
shoals. 

Manameh  is  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  sheikhdom  of  Bahrien.  It  is, 
like  most  of  these  places  on  the  Gulf, 
just  a  streak  of  low  white  houses  and 
bamboo  huts,  about  two  miles  along  the 
shore.  It  is  most  unhealthy,  and  out  of 
the  spongy,  sandy  soil  oozes  brackish 
water  with  dangerous  miasmatic  effects 
in  the  summer  heats. 

Sheikh  Esau  usually  resides  at  a  pal- 
ace he  has  on  the  Island  of  Moharrek, 
and  in  the  winter  time  this  may  be  said 
to  be  the  seat  of  government.  As  we 
came  well  armed  with  introductions 
from  the  British  resident  at  Bushire, 
we  naturally  received  a  very  hearty 
welcome  from  Sheikh  Esau  and  his 
courtiers.  Nothing  could  exceed  their 
kindness  during  our  fortnight's  stay  on 
the  islands.  They  brought  us  presents 
of  food,  of  their  quaiut,  long-beaked 
coffee-pots,  of  their  silver  -  studded 
bowls,  of  their  old-world  weapons,  of 
the  camel's  skin  bucklers,  and  dtber 
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queer  tilings  still  in  use  among  them, 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  we 
should  speak  a  good  word  for  them  to 
the  British  resident  at  Bushire,  and 
tell  him  how  kind  they  had  been  to  us, 
and  would  continue  to  be  to  any  En- 
glishman who  might  chance  to  put  his 
foot  on  their  islands. 

Bahrein  proper  is  nn  island  twenty- 
nine  miles  in  length  by  twelve  at  its 
widest  point.  Moharrek  is  only  five 
miles  long,  like  a  narrow  horseshoe. 
There  are  a  few  other  insignificant 
islets  with  villages  thereon.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  fifty  villages 
scattered  over  all  of  them.  Those  re- 
mote from  the  coast  are  chiefly  of  the 
Persian  sect  of  Mohammedans,  namely, 
Shiites,  or  followers  of  Ali,  pointing 
to  Persian  occupation  in  earlier  days. 
At  the  coast  they  are  mostly  Sonni  aud 
Wahabi ;  this  latter  virulent  sect  of 
Puritans  having  had  great  influence 
here.  On  the  Bahrein  there  are,  how- 
ever, far  more  signs  of  art  than  we  saw 
at  Muscat.  Ogival  arches  with  fret- 
work patterns,  balconies,  terraces,  aud 
latticed  windows  relieve  the  eye  some- 
what, and  the  mosques  have  minarets, 
though  very  small  oues,  dwarfed  as  it 
were  by  the  bigoted  influence  of  the 
Wahabi.  I  take  it  that  £1  llasa  influ- 
ence is  decorative,  whilst  that  of  the 
Wahabi  of  Nejd  is  rigidly  against  any- 
thing of  the  kiud.  Both  these  influ- 
ences have  met  on  Bahrein  with  the 
above-mentioned  results.  Everything 
of  merit  in  Bahrein  comes,  Ihey  say, 
from  El  Uasa.  These  manufactures 
are  as  yet  an  undeveloped  source  of 
joy  for  the  collector,  such  as  their  cof- 
fee-pots, their  inlaid  bowls,  and  their 
old-world  saddles  aud  weapons. 

The  big  island  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
except  iu  the  centre,  where  are  rising 
rocky  hills,  rejoiciug  in  the  high-sound- 
ing name  of  the  Mountains  of  Mist, 
but  not  exceeding  four  hundred  feet  in 
altitude.  Altogether  a  more  dreary, 
uninteresting  spot  could  not  be  imag- 
ined than  Bahrein  looked  at  from  the 
top  of  the  elevation.  Just  a  patch  of 
desert,  relieved  by  palm  groves  where 
there  is  irrigation  and  water,  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.   Yet  in  all  ages  these 


islands  have  had  a  value  peculiarly 
their  own.  A  vast  sea  of  tumuli  tell* 
of  the  existence  here  of  a  pre-historio 
race.  These  we  ascertained,  by  exca- 
vation and  from  the  things  we  found  in 
them,  to  be  Phoenician,  confirming  the 
story  of  the  father  of  history  and  other 
classical  writers,  who  asserted  that  the 
Phoenicians  originally  hailed  from  here. 
Next  we  have  the  Arab  occupation, 
aud  the  traces  of  many  rich  and  deco- 
rated buildings  of  the  date  of  the  Sel- 
jukian  power.  Then  we  come  to  later 
days,  and  find  the  Portuguese  here, 
with  a  fort  as  strong  as  any  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  Albuquerque's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  islands.  Now 
we  have  the  English  Protectorate,  and 
several  suggestions  are  afloat  concern- 
ing the  future  commercial  value  of  the 
islands.  One  would  appear  to  be  in 
abeyance  for  a  period,  namely,  that  the 
Bahrein  should  be  the  Cyprus  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  island  fortress  with 
which  to  protect  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway.  An-» 
other  is  for  the  development  of  tho 
pearl-fisheries  in  English  hands,  which 
appears  to  bo  more  likely  to  reach  a 
successful  issue. 

If  the  Persian  Gulf  should  ever  again 
rise  to  commercial  importance  and  be, 
as  it  once  was,  the  highroad  between 
the  East  and  West,  these  islands  must 
become  important,  for  the  reason  that 
the  sea  between  them  and  the  mainland 
is  too  shallow  for  big  vessels  to  ap- 
proach, and  consequently  goods  would 
have  to  be  unshipped  to  smaller  craft 
at  the  islands,  just  as  it  was  In  ancient 
days,  when  Gerrha,  now  Kateef,  was 
the  starting  point  for  the  great  caravan 
road  across  Arabia.  It  is  as  well,  tak- 
ing these  points  into  consideration, 
that  the  islands  should  remain  under 
British  protection. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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There  are  few  more  picturesque 
spots  than  the  quay  of  the  little  port  of 
Canea,  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
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Crete.    Only  small  craft  cau  get  inside 
its  sea-wall,  and  when  the  north  wind 
is  strong  large  vessels  do  not  even  ven- 
ture to  lie  in  the  roadstead  outside,  but 
make  the  safer  anchorage  of  Suda  Bay. 
On  the  quay  there  is  always  a  busy 
scene  ;   Mussulmans  and  Christians, 
clad  alike  in  the  loose  blue  knicker- 
bockers of  the  islander  and  the  dis- 
tinctive   Cretan   yellow   boots,  with 
bright  red  sash  and  rush  hat  or  fez,  are 
busy  loadiug  and  unloading  the  small 
boats  which  fetch  and  carry  from  the 
steamer  lying  outside  the  mole  ;  stal- 
wart negroes,  like  figures  of  bronze, 
dressed  in  gaudy  rags,  stoop  under 
heavy  sacks  and  bales  ;  the  Turkish 
customs    officials   look  on,  fingering 
their  strings  of  beads,  or  rolliug  ciga- 
rettes.   All  round  the  semi-circle  in  the 
dazzling  sunlight  rise  piuk  and  white 
and  yellow  houses,  with  peeling  plaster, 
and    the    trcllised    windows   of  the 
women's  rooms,  and  here  and  there  a 
palm-tree  overtops  the  courtyard  en- 
closure.   Inside  the  sea-wall  lie  two  or 
three  English  brigs  that  have  put  in  for 
a  cargo  of  olive  oil,  and  the  graceful 
caiques  are  buoyed  in  a  line  near  the 
old  Venetian  arches,  where  once  they 
docked  the  Adrian  galleys  ;  behind  the 
roofs  rise  the  glittering  white  mina- 
rets ;  on  either  side  yellow  fortress 
ramparts  closo  in  the  little  bay,  and 
beyond,  overtopping  all,  are  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  now 
deep  in  snow,  and  doubly  justifying 
their  name.    Every  little  coffee  Bhop 
round  the  port  is  rilled  with  a  noisy 
company  ;  groups  are  chatting  and  dis- 
puting ;  a  fish  stall  at  the  water's  edge 
is  heaped  up  high  with  small  red  mul- 
let and  cuttle-fish,,  and    buyers  are 
cheapening  the  ware  with  a  torrent 
of  passionate  eloquence  —  picturesque 
dirt  and  decadence,  aud  a  seething  hum 
of  life,  for  within  .the  confining  for- 
tress walls  a  large 'population,  chiefly 
romposed  of  Mussulmans,  is  closely 
rrowded  together,  and  they  do  not 
willingly  spread  outside  the  limits  of 
the   Rastro,  while  beneath   into  the 
miniature  port,  in  spite  of  all  that  pol- 
lutes it,  the  waters  of  the  ^Egean  roll 
pellucid   and   clear,  revealing  every 


stick,  aud  tile,  and  refuse  heap  accumu- 
lating at  the  bottom. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  one  beautiful  De- 
cember morning,  mild  as  a  Northern 
April  day,  1  started  from  Canea  for  the 
monasteries  of  the  Akrotiri,  between 
two  wild -looking  but  good-natured 
zaptiehs,  whom  the  governor  had  in- 
sisted ou  providing  as  escort.  The 
road,  bordered  with  aloes  and  those 
juicy  cactus  plants  which  manage  to 
thrive  in  a  meagre  soil,  followed  the 
windiugs  of  the  shore,  skirting  the 
hive-shaped  mud  and  wattle  huts  of  a 
colony  of  fellaheen  established  here  by 
Mehemet  Ali  during  his  tenancy  of  the 
island,  and  after  about  a  mile  we 
reached  the  village  of  Chalepa  (pro- 
nounced Halepa)  the  residence  of  the 
consuls,  and  of  all  the  Europeans  of 
Canea.  From  here  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  town,  with  its  minarets  gleaming 
against  the  purple  of  the  western  moun- 
tain ranges,  aud  its  golden  lines  of 
rampart  built  out  into  the  blue  water. 
The  name  of  the  village,  which  de- 
pends for  water  exclusively  on  what 
can  be  saved  in  cisterns  during  the 
rainv  season,  is  due  to  the  barren  na- 
ture  of  the  soil,  for  here  begins  the 
stony  desert  which,  stretching  eastward 
for  several  miles,  terminates  in  the 
Akrotiri,  a  craggy,  mountainous  pen- 
insula which  forms  an  arm  of  Suda 
Bay.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
this  waste  land,  where  the  fiat  rock  is 
forever  showing  through  the  thin  sur- 
face layer  of  arid  yellow  soil,  is  in  any 
way  characteristic  of  Crete,  the  north- 
ern shore  of  which,  gifted  with  a  per- 
fect climate  and  sheltered  from  the 
torrid  south  winds  of  summer  by  its 
ceutral  mountain  spine,  was  intended 
by  nature  for  a  paradise,  which  the 
passions  of  men  have  striven,  alas,  not 
altogether  vainly,  to  unmake.  There 
are  uo  finer  olive  groves  than  those 
that  border  the  slopes  of  the  White 
Mountains  and  of  Ida,  there  are  gar- 
dens where  unrivalled  oranges  sweeten, 
rich  lands  to  cultivate,  veins  of  ore  in 
the  hills,  and  scenes  of  beauty  unsur- 
passed in  all  these  Southern  seas. 
After  several  hours*  riding  up  and 
down  over  the  undulating  rock  path; 
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with  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  Akrotiri 
rising  before  us  like  a  stony  giant's 
crown  sheer  from  the  opalescent  sea,  a 
green  and  fertile  patch  becomes  visible 
in  the  hollow  at  the  inland  foot  of  the 
mountain ;  and  almost  suddenly  we 
enter  a  green  and  pleasant  tract,  pass- 
ing under  a  magnificent  olive  grove. 
It  is  a  solitary  oasis  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  silver- waviug 
olives,  whose  beauty  grows  upon  one 
with  a  sort  of  spiritual  charm  as  one 
dwells  longer  in  the  midst  of  them, 
rise  the  white  walls  of  the  Monastery 
of  Hagia  Triadha  (Holy  Triuity).  A 
few  more  hundred  yards,  and  we  turn 
into  a  magnificent  cypress  avenue,  and 
my  pony,  anticipating  his  journey's 
end,  develops  a  capacity  I  had  hitherto 
been  unable  to  discover,  by  dashing 
into  a  gallop,  to  stop  almost  dead  be- 
fore the  high  steps  which  lead  up  to 
the  walled  quadrangle.  For  the  Cretan 
monasteries,  some  forty  in  number,  are 
all  calculated  to  serve  as  strougholds 


in  disturbed  times,  and  are  constructed  these 


rior,  is  absent  visiting  an  outlying 
metokhos  or  farm,  but  will  be  back  in 
the  evening  ;  he  himself  was  the  last 
hegoumenos,  for  this  office  is  filled  by 
election  among  the  monks  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  My  Greek  is  too  classic 
and  his  too  Cretan  for  conversation  to 
flow  with  ease  ;  however,  we  raanagu 
to  understand  one  another  in  essentials, 
and  his  offer  of  hospitality  for  llio 
night  is  accepted  ;  so  I  am  allowed  to 
defer  an  inspection  of  the  building  until 
after  my  return  from  exploring  tho 
Akrotiri  itself,  and  after  a  brief  halt 
we  set  off  once  more,  leaving  the  green 
oasis,  and  ascending  a  sleep,  rough 
path,  which  winds  up  between  the  bare 
rocks  that  form  the  peninsula.  Goats 
and  mountain  sheep  spring  from  ledge 
to  ledge  in  search  of  such  scanty  vege- 
tation as  clings  to  crannies  sheltered 
from  the  north  wiud  ;  a  little  thyme 
grows  here,  and  squills,  low  lentjsk 
bushes  and  holly  oak,  but  one  wonders 

among 


what 


pasture  they  can  find 
barren   crags ;  however, 


the 


young  kids  bleat  and  skip  merrily 
round  the  serious-faced  goats,  which 
stare  at  our  unwonted  iutrusiou,  and 
the  shepherd  boys  in  their  harmonious 
nigs  sit  contentedly  in  the  sun.  Fol- 
lowing the  ascent  of  a  wiuding  hol- 
low for  about  an  hour  through  tho 
rocky  cliffs,  we  arrive  at  the  small  mon- 
astery of  St.  John,  standing  in  full 
sight  of  the  sea,  a  humbler  and  less 
prosperous  building,  but  constructed  in 
the  same  form,  with  a  view  to  defence, 
as  Hagia  Triadha.  A  working  brother 
in  long  blue  tunic,  with  thick  black 
hair  hauging  down  his  back  in  two  un- 
inviting twists  surmounted  by  a  greasy 
skull-cap,  comes  out  to  meet, me,  smil- 
ing through  his  beard  from  ear  to  car 
and  crossing  his  hands  ou  his  breast  as 
he  bows.  Within,  the  little  courtyard 
is  picturesque  enough,  and  the  church 
in  its  midst  displays  evidence  of  nioro 
ambitious  architectural  pretensions, 
begun  but  never  completed,  for  in 
front,  to  the  height  of  some  eight  or 
ten  feet,  rise  the  beginnings  of  a  porch, 
or  promos,  with  ornamented  column* 
of  yellowish  stone  and  carved  screen 
tells  me  that  the  hegoumenos  or  supe-  'work,  evidently  of  Venetian  origin. 


with  lofty  walls  surrounding  an  oblong 
court,  capable  of  holding  all  the  shep- 
herds and  flocks  of  the  surrounding 
villages.     Beneath,  outside,  are  vaults 
for  the  olive  presses,  for  oil  is  the  mon- 
astery's chief  wealth,  and  all  around 
lie  sepia-colored  heaps  of  acrid-scented 
olive  refuse.    As  I  mount  the  steps  the 
picturesque  figure  of  a  monk  descends 
to  welcome  me,  in  long  dark  brown 
caftan,   with  a  blue  sash  round  his 
waist  and  his  thick,  uncut  black  hair 
gathered  up  into  the  brimless  stove-pipe 
hat  worn  by  the  Greek  priesthood.  He 
leads  the  way  into  the  court  yellowed 
by  time  to  a  rich  golden  hue,  with 
fruit-laden  orange-trees  and  rosemary 
bushes,  with  terraces  and  cloistered 
galleries  surmounting  the  walls.  In 
the  centre  stands  the  church,  bearing 
an  inscription  recording  its  foundation 
by  a  Venetian,  Zolcaroni,  in  old  Cath- 
olic days,  and  in  front  of  the  church 
the  well.     Without  delay  the  usual 
Eastern  hospitality  is  set  before  me  — 
Bweetraeats  and  water,  the  small  cup 
of  coffee,  and  glass  of  raki  or  wine- 
spirit  of  the  country.    My  entertainer 
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Fur  these  monasteries  appear,  all  of 
them,  as  indeed  the  name  of  the 
third,  Catholiko,  implies,  to  have  been 
founded  by  Catholics  in  the  Venetian 
days  and  adopted  afterwards  by  the 
Greeks,  which  accounts  also  for  the 
form  of  the  churches  differiug  from 
the  form  traditional  in  Greece.  Inside 
were  the  usual  ikons  and  wall  paint- 
ings ;  a  series  of  rude  panel  paintings 
represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
patron  saint,  a  St.  John  otherwise  un- 
known to  fame,  who  lived  as  a  hermit 
iir  the  stalactite  grotto  of  the  Akro- 
tiri,  and  was  finally,  as  the  last  scene 
revealed,  transfixed  with  an  arrow, 
apparently  by  some  corsair  or  other 
godless  heathen  of  veiy  long  ago. 
There  were  only  eight  monks  in  the 
little  fortress  monastery,  and  with  these 
I  once  more  partook  of  the  inevitable 
coffee  and  raki.  Then,  leaving  our 
horses,  we  started  on  foot,  the  zaptiehs, 
tlio  greasy  lay  brother,  and  I,  with  two 
young  shepherds,  who  volunteered 
their  company,  for  the  grotto  of  the 
saint  and  the -rained  hermitage  of  Ca^ 
tholiko.  Below  the  monastery  of  St. 
John  a  very  deep  gorge,  dry  now,  but 
hollowed  out  at  some  lime  by  the  power 
of  water,  winds  away  to  the  sea, 
branching  into  two  arms  iuland.  As 
wc  descended  the  steep  triangle  of  rock 
which  parts  them  an  eagle  sailed  out 
from  beneath  us  and  passed  over  the 
wall  of  rock  on  the  further  side,  which 
gave  one  of  my  guides  opportunity  to 
eularge  on  the  birds  of  the  island  and 
their  wicked  ways.  For  some  that  fed 
on  carrion,  he  said,  had  the  habit  of 
Soaring  very  high  with  the  boues  of 
any  dead  animals  they  might  find, 
which  they  would  drop  from  above  on 
a  surface  of  rock  to  crack  them,  de- 
scending with  equal  rapidity  them- 
selves to  pick  the  marrow  from  the 
splintered  bones  so  that  the  fate  of  the 
poet  jEschylus  mig'it  still  to-day  befall 
the  owner  of  a  bald  head  which  looked 
round  ami  hard  enough  to  split  the  cap-* 
tured  shin-bone.  Then  there  was  a 
kind  of  hawk,  less  provident  than  the 
renowned  goat-sucker,  which  plunged 
its  beak  into  the  full  udders  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  having  drunk  its  fill  of 


milk,  recklessly  left  them  to  die  — 
koku  9tfplay  like  the  denizens  of  the 
island  of  old.  At  the  inland  extremity 
of  the  narrow  gorge  we  descended 
upon  the  ruined  hermitage  of  Catho- 
liko, partly  hewn  out  in  the  rock  itself, 
partly  built  on  outside  the  rock  cham- 
bers. There  were  a  few  cells  on  the 
further  side  conuected  with  the  main 
building  by  a  terrace  over  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  rudely  constructed  res- 
ervoir, having  no  opening  except 
through  the  roof,  built  across  the  gorge. 
In  what  had  been  the  chapel,  a  deep 
vaulted  chamber  in  the  rock,  a  little  oil 
lamp  burned  in  front  of  an  almost 
effaced  ikon,  but  all  trace  of  ornament 
or  furniture  had  disappeared.  From 
the  chapel  door  a  rough  rock  stair  de- 
scended to  the  mouth  of  a  vast  stalac- 
tite grotto,  which  had  once  sheltered 
the  saint,  and  perhaps  several  sub- 
sequent hermits,  for  iu  an  open 
rock-grave  at  its  mouth  there  lay  the 
forgotten  mouldering  bones  of  several 
holy  men.  The  lay -brother,  with  the 
perpetual  half-witted  smile,  provided 
us  each  with  a  taper,  and  we  plunged 
all  six  of  us  iuto  the  gloom  of  the 
cavern,  stumbling  over  the  uueven  sta- 
lagmites of  the  floor,  climbing  the  slip- 
pery inclines,  and  sliding  down  the 
moist  descents.  Here  and  there  a 
wide  chamber  opened  out,  like  a  fairy 
palace,  with  its  half  transparent  palm- 
stem  supports  and  sparry  fangs  de- 
pendent from  the  roof.  The  air  got 
intensely  hot  aud  close,  and  we  seemed 
to  have  gone  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  blessed  light  of  day 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  cave, 
which  still  bore  some  signs  of  past 
human  habitation  and  present  care. 
The  floor  was  levelled  and  a  stone 
seat  ran  round,  aud  of  course  propped 
against  the  moist  wall  was  the  ikon  of 
the  saint  they  dimly  worshipped,  but  of 
whom  they  knew  so  little.  How  it 
fared  with  him  all  the  years  that  he 
lived  there  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  but 
to  me  it  was  a  great  relief  to  return 
from  the  confined,  close  atmosphere  of 
the  grotto  into  the  fresh  mountain  air, 
and  from  the  glimmering  darkness  into 
the  unclouded  noon.   There  are  several 
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of  these  fantastic  stalactite  grottoes  in 
Crete,  scarcely  less  curious  than  the 
more  famous  cavern  of  Antiparos. 
One  of  them,  known  as  the  cave  of 
Melidhdni,  contains  a  sight  probably 
unique  in  the  world,  if  not  altogether 
unimagined  by  the  author  of  "  King 
Solomon's  Mines."  In  the  spacious 
chambers  of  this  cavern  during  the 
War  of  Independence  some  three  hun- 
dred Christians  —  men,  women,  and 
children  —  had  taken  refuge  with  their 
flocks.  A  few  men  sufficed  to  hold  the 
narrow  entrance,  which  a  large  body 
of  Turks  long  besieged  in  vain.  At 
length,  despairing  of  obtaining  its 
surrender,  they  collected  below  the 
cavern's  mouth  a  vast  heap  of  olive 
refuse,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible 
matter,  and  fired  it  upon  a  day  when  a 
strong  wind  blew  inland  from  the  sea, 
forcing  the  stilling  fumes  into  the  hol- 
low mountain.  None  of  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  within  ever  issued  forth 
again.  Ten  days  went  by  and  a  pris- 
oner was  sent  in  to  report,  with  the 
condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared. 
Within  was  an  appalling  sight ;  whole 
families  and  their  flocks  together  lay  in 
t  he  inmost  recesses  of  the  grotto,  suffo- 
cated and  dead,  and  of  little  worth  ever 
after  was  his  ransomed  life  to  that  first 
man  who  ventured  in.  Time  went  by 
xnd  quiet  was  restored  once  more,  but 
no  man  dared  to  penetrate  the  haunted 
hill ;  superstition  attached  itself  to  the 
place,  and  it  was  consecrated  a  vast 
grave.  Years  and  years  after  some 
bold  explorer,  a  foreigner,  broke  the 
spell  and  ventured  in.  Nature  had 
provided  for  those  unburied  victims  in 
a  strange,  unwonted  way.  Long  ago 
their  clothes  and  flesh  had  rotted  off 
and  their  bones  had  Jain  bleaching  in 
the  dark,  but  by  now  the  steady  drip 
from  the  cavern's  limestone  roof  had 
covered  the  skeletons  over  with  a 
sparry  deposit,  and  fixed  them  forever 
immovable  in  the  lifting  surface  of  the 
floor.  And  still  who  will  may  dimly 
trace  them,  lying  grouped  as  they  died, 
encased  by  the  slow,  silent  process  in 
their  alabaster  shroud.  Before  long 
the  rising  stalagmites  will  hide  them 
altogether,  und  the  iast  trace  of  the 


martyrs  of  Melidhdni  will  disappear 
forever  under  the  opaque  white  floor, 
unless  it  chauce  that  some  day  some 
great  cataclysm  of  nature  should  split 
the  rocks  asunder  and  reveal  to  future 
ages,  long  after  all  record  of  them  has 
been  forgotten,  the  mystery  of  the 
buried  sleepers  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain. 

After  sharing  my  lunch  with  my 
numerous  retainers,  I  returned  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  John,  where  we  found 
our  ponies  refreshed.  I  duly  deposited 
my  gift  on  the  altar,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  hospitalities  received,  and 
then,  as  there  was  no  means  of  varying 
the  road,  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
Hagia  Triadha  by  the  solitary  bridle 
path  that  winds  into  the  peninsula.  In 
the  mean  time  the  hegoumenos  had 
returned,  a  handsome  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  keen,  intel- 
ligent face,  and  under  his  guidance  I 
was  conducted  over  the  building.  This 
monastery  is  among  the  wealthiest  in 
Crete,  but  all  its  appointments  are  of 
the  rudest  and  the  simplest  kind  ;  it 
has  suffered  much  by  frequent  insur- 
rection and  pillage,  and  has  no  treas- 
ures to  show.  The  church  contains 
the  usual  paintings  on  screen  and 
cupola,  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
the  general  average  of  this  inherited 
Byzantine  art.  The  cells  of  the  monks, 
of  whom  there  are  fifteen,  are  round 
the  terraces,  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  surrounding  wall.  The  court  with 
its  stones  yellowed  to  a  golden  ochre 
looks  gay  with  its  orange-trees,  its  rose- 
mary and  pomegranate  bushes,  among 
which  the  patriarchal  figures  of  the 
monks  in  their  flowing  robes  of  black 
and  blue  group  picturesquely  as  they 
chat  with  the  frieze-coated  shepherds. 
In  tho  extreme  right  corner  of  the 
quadrangle^  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  wall,  is  a  second  small  chapel  under 
which  a  vault  contains  the  bones  of 
many  generations  of  monks.  The  he- 
goumenos opened  a  small  cupboard  in 
the  chapel  wall  and  displayed  the  skull 
of  the  founder,  Zolcaroni,  which  he 
kissed,  crossing  himself  reverently, 
for  all  it  was  the  skull  of  a  Catholic. 
Tt  npdyfia  the  6  uvdfXJirof  !  said  he,  as  he 
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turned  the  key  again.  In  the  refectory 
there  were  a  few  books,  none  of  them 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  of  auy  value. 
The  dust  lay  thick  upou  them,  and  as  I 
took  them  out  one  by  one,  the  monks 
passed  them  from  one  to  the  other  in 
keen  curiosity,  and  it  struck  me,  that 
most  of  these  good-natured,  ignorant, 
lazy  fellows  had  never  looked  into  their 
own  bookshelves  before.  Supper  was 
then  prepared  in  the  spacious  refectory, 
with  its  plain,  dilapidated  benches  and 
bare  tables.  To  this  the  schoolmaster 
had  been  invited,  a  sage  who  knew  a 
few  words  of  French,  and  whose  ac- 
complishments were  evidently  held  in 
high  esteem.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
before  Christmas,  which  is  preceded  by 
a  fast  of  twenty  days,  so  our  fare  was 
simple  :  salt  fish  and  potatoes,  some 
eggs  for  me,  honey  of  their  own  pro- 
ducing, and  a  piece  of  tunuy  preserved 
in  oil,  which  my  friend  of  the  morning 
brought  in  and  broke  with  his  fingers, 
—  a  strong  stomach  is  indispensable  in 
these  wild  countries.  The  new  wine, 
of  a  clear  ruby  color,  was  excellent, 
but  when  the  hegoumenos  in  ray  honor 
broached  some  bottles  of  his  oldest  and 
hest,  which  appeared  to  my  uneducated 
palate  to  be  so  full  of  resin  that  it  had 
no  taste  but  that  of  highly  flavored  pic- 
ture varnish,  it  required  all  my  inge- 
nuity to  keep  the  glass  filled  with  the 
new  wine  in  drinking  their  several 
healths.  After  supper  we  drank  our 
coffee  and  raki  and  smoked  away  the 
difficulties  of  conversation.  The  he- 
goumenos was  quick  to  understand,  and 
interpreted,  for  the  schoolmaster's 
French  was  confined  to  a  few  gram- 
matical sentences,  aud  he  made  no 
pretence  of  understanding  another 
speaker.  I  told  them  what  I  could 
about  the  vastness  of  London  and 
Paris,  and  of  what  countries  they  were 
the  capitals,  for  this  was  not  quite  clear 
to  all  ray  listeners ;  but  the  school- 
master corroborated  my  veracity,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  find  some  answer  to 
their  repeated  questions  as  to  what  the 
countries  I  had  visited. had  to  say  about 
Crete  ;  and  if  they  on  their  part  de- 
scribed their  own  aspirations  on  behalf 
of  their  island— for  the  priest  will  be 


a  bit  of  a  politician  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West  —  I  certainly  shall  not 
betray  their  confidence.  They  were 
very  jolly  fellows,  but  strangely  igno- 
rant ;  though  they  looked  each  and  all 
like  sages  with  their  flowing  locks  and 
uncut  beards. 

A  certain  unwilling  feeling  of  impa- 
tience came  upon  me,  as  I  replied  to 
the  childlike  questions  of  these  men, 
who  were  looked  up  to  by  the  island 
peasants  as  patterns  of  devotion  and 
holiness,  whereas  in  reality  their  lives 
were  empty  and  idle  and  unprofitable 
enough,  unless  idleness  be  accepted  as 
the  trial  of  virtue.  The  observance 
of  fast  and  feast  days,  attendance  at 
matins  and  vespers,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  vineyards  and  olive 
groves  form  pretty  well  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  their  lives.  No  attempt  at 
self -education,  much  less  at  the  educa- 
tion of  others,  occurred  to  them  as  due 
to  their  religious  calliug.  And  mean- 
while, the  state  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Ottoman  countries  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Universal  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
a  moderate  source  of  revenue  to  the 
priests  are  its  only  visible  fruits.  All 
is  in  outward  form,  there  is  no  heart  in 
it,  and  religious  instruction  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  ;  all  that  these  isl- 
anders are  ever  taught  is  to  refrain 
from  eating  meat  on  fast  days,  and  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  lower 
classes  have  not  even  been  taught  to 
say  a  prayer  ;  all  that  they  leave  to  the 
priests,  and  cross  themselves  iu  satis- 
fied acquiescence.  They  are  baptized 
and  confirmed  and  communicate,  and 
all  that  they  ever  realize  about  these 
ceremonies  is  that  the  sign  of  the  cross 
must  be  made,  and  a  fee  must  be  paid 
to  the  pappas.  There  is  no  revereuce 
iu  the  churches,  and  the  service  is  per- 
formed in  a  hurried,  perfunctory, 
scarcely  intelligible  manner.  Unless 
some  new  vital  power  is  infused  into  a 
system  which  has  not  kept  reasonable 
pace  with  the  development  of  mankind, 
the  sure  result  will  be  that  if  ever  this 
people  gets  touch  with  civilization,  it 
will  fling  away  all  this  dead  matter, 
and  do  without  a  religion  which  has  en- 
tirely failed  to  exercise  any  refining  or 
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elevating  influence.  What  should  such 
as  these  do,  I  said  to  myself,  crawling 
between  earth  and  heaven  ? 

When  the  fountain  of  imperfect 
speech  ran  dry,  I  was  escorted  up  a 
ladder  stair  into  a  huge,  ghostly  cham- 
ber above  the  refectory,  containing  for 
its  only  furniture  a  bed,  a  box  with  a 
glass  of  water,  and  a  tin  cup  with  a 
lighted  wick  floating  in  olive  oil.  The 
bed  was  queer  and  creaky,  but  after  a 
thorough  examination  1  found  it  to  be 
above  reproach  in  the  essential  points, 
and  to  the  honor  of  hospitable  Hagia 
Triadha  be  it  recorded  that  I  slept  a 
dreamless  sleep  in  it  till  daybreak. 

Before  turning  in,  however,  I  un- 
barred the  window  and  went  out  upon 
the  terrace.  The  full  moon  had  got 
between  the  cypresses  of  the  avenue. 
The  night  was  cool,  but  hardly  cold  ; 
the  silvered  outline  of  the  Akrotiri  was 
softened  to  a  range  of  fairy  hills,  and 
all  was  inexpressibly  peaceful  and  still. 
Then  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
my  reflections,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse 
for  the  impatience  I  had  felt  with  those 
whose  bread,  and  salt  I  had  eaten. 
Then  and  there  it  seemed  good  that  in 
this  wild  land  there  should  be  such 
havens  of  rest.  Ignoraut  their  occu- 
pants might  be,  even  idle,  and  contrib- 
uting nothing  to  the  social  economy  of 
life ;  but  still,  as  in  the  stony  wilder- 
ness the  green  oasis  of  olive  was  sooth- 
ing aud  grateful,  so  in  this  land  that 
has  suffered  so  often  and  so  long  from 
the  strife  and  the  passions  of  man  there 
was  a  meaning  aud  a  need  for  these 
quiet  landmarks  of  God.  That  they 
had  neglected  to  furnish  themselves 
with  more  effective  spiritual  arms,  that 
the  lessons  they  could  teach  were  of 
the  crudest  and  the  rudest  kind,  that 
their  conceptions  of  God's  will  on  earth 
were  limited  to  the  observance  of  out- 
worn forms  and  almost  fantastic  pre- 
scriptions, was  no  necessary  cause  for 
impatience.  I  had,  perhaps  unjustly, 
removed  them  from  their  due  horizon 
and  uot  considered  them  in  relation  to 
their  own-  surroundings.  At  any  rate, 
there,  with  the  moonlight  on  the  sleep- 
in?  cloisters,  it  seemed  easier  and  more 
just 


To  trace  love's  faint  beginnings  in 
kind, 

...  to  sympathize,  be  proud 
Of  their  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 
Struggles  for  truth,  their  poorest  fallacies, 
Their  prejudice,  and  fears,  and  cares,  and 


All  with  a  touch  of  nobleness,  despite 
Their  error,  tending  upwards  all,  though 


Renxell  Rodd. 


From  The  National 
HOPS  AND  HOP-PICKEBS. 

About  the  beginning  of  September 
the  hops  take  on  with  more  or  less  in- 
tensity that  bright  golden  hue  which 
makes  the  hop-grower  fix  the  day  for 
the  begiuuing  of  the  picking  and  pre- 
pare his  barns  and  cattle-sheds  for  the 
reception  of  his  somewhat  peculiar 
guests,  the  pickers.  An  uncommonly 
anxious  time  is  at  hand  for  the  farmer. 
For  three  weeks  or  so  he  must  be  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  answer 
questions  as  promptly  as  a  mere  piece 
of  modern  mysterious  mechanism. 
From  six  o'clock  or  thereabouts  until 
sunset  the  hands  will  be  in  the  fields, 
in  most  undoubted  need  of  exceedingly 
close  control.  All  day  and  all  night 
the  kilns  are  in  operation,  drying  the 
fragrant  hop-cones.  The  heat  of  the 
kilns  must  be  regulated  with  extreme 
delicacy.  A  little  neglect  or  heedless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  men  in  charge 
will  render  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
hops  worthless  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
farmer  may  have  very  careful  subordi- 
nates for  the  kiln-work  ;  but,  since  his 
income  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
the  result  of  this  work,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  leave  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices. Added  to  these  and  the  ordinary 
calls  of  the  farmer's  life  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  hundreds  of  pickers,  stowod 
for  the  night  about  his  premises.  In 
all  probability  the  premises  are  of  very 
inflammable  materials.  Pipes  are 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  dormitories  ; 
but  you  cannot  put  the  pickers  upon 
Iheir  honor  and  feel  satisfied  that  all 
will  be  well.   Not  a  bit  of  it.  They 
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-would  smoke  though  there  were  guu- 
powder  in  the  sheds  —  if  they  thought 
they  could  do  it  without  being  caught. 
It  is  significant  that  many  large  tires 
in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire 
Lave  originated  during  the  hopping. 
The  farmer  remembers  this,  aud  Is 
never  free  from  anxiety  until  the  last 
bushel  of  green  and  golden  cones  has 
been  thrown  into  the  kiln,  and  he  can 
pny  the  pickers  and  have  done  with 
them  until  a  new  partridge  season  be- 
gins. 

For  eleven  months  in  the  year  life  at 
a  hop-farm  is  dull.  The  excitement  of 
the  hopping  is  therefore  keen.  Until 
the  harvest  is  ready  the  farmer  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  protection  of 
his  plants  from  blight  and  mould.  If 
he  is  a  scientific  farmer  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
merely  setting  a  stick  in  the  ground, 
binding  the  stem  of  the  hop  to  the 
stick,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  chance. 
High  winds  are  a  bar  to  the  hop's 
progress.  This  obstacle  is  nowadays 
often  combated  with  long  screens  of 
matting.  The  hop  repays  such  care 
with  evident  gratitude.  Further,  the 
modern  hop-grower  prefers  to  dispense 
with  the  hop-poles  ;  he  trusts  to  yarn. 
From  timber  supports  at  the  side  of 
the  gardeu,  ladders  of  wire  and  wood 
(the  spokes  being  of  wood)  run  hori- 
zontally, at  a  height  of  about  twelve 
feet,  the  entire  length  of  each  row  of 
plants.  To  these  ladders  the  hops  are 
attached  by  the  fibre.  Few  sights  are 
prettier  than  such  a  hop-garden.  The 
plants  climb  to  the  ladders,  and  then 
cross  and  meet  each  other,  with  masses 
of  pendant  cones.  You  may  thus  look 
<lown  the  long  avenues  and  see  nothing 
5ibovc  you  but  the  green,  vine-like 
leaves  and  the  golden  hops. 

The  negligent  farmer  takes  little  pre- 
caution against  mould  or  blight.  Dur- 
ing the  picking  you  often  hear  old 
hands  among  the  vines  growling  about 
the  various  contrivances  against  dis- 
ease in  the  hops,  and  declaring  that 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  all 
growers  were  like  the  less  enterprising 
farmers  of  to-day,  the  hops  were  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  the  best  now 


indicate  also 
as  opposed 


the  fields  of  the 
to   the  careless 


produced.  The  practical  men  can  af- 
ford to  laugh  at  these  ancients  and 
their  talk.  They  know  that  their  brand 
has  a  repute  iu  public  market  which 
justifies  them  iu  their  course  of  con- 
duct, and  so  they  continue  to  drench 
their  plants  and  watch  over  theni  to 
the  very  last.  The  wheel-ruts  between 
the  rows,  which  indicate  the  passage 
of  the  washing  machine  with  its  lateral 
sprays, 
careful 
farmer. 

Mould  is  the  worst  of  the  hops' 
mies.  Often  this  gets  such  a  grip  on 
the  hop-yard  that  picking  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money. 

There  are  also  in  the  midlands  three 
or  four  little  grubs,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  very  predaceous. 
They  go  by  the  name  of  hop  dog, 
black  jack,  silver  streak,  and  so  on. 
Silver  streak  is  the  least  unwelcome. 
The  experienced  hopper  of  Worcester- 
shire, if  he  (or,  more  often,  she)  has 
the  grower's  interest  at  heart,  rather 
likes  to  discover  the  silver  streak  worm 
among  the  pungent  petals  of  the  hop- 
cone.  It  is  fancied  that  the  hops  on 
that  particular  pickiug  will  fetch  as 
many  pounds  per  pocket  as  there  are 
silver  lines  on  the  grub.  Apart  from 
this  forecasting  property,  the  silver 
streak  is  really  a  pretty  little  creature. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  hops  have 
come  through  their  adolescence,  and 
show  undoubted  signs  of  maturity, 
what  is  the  farmer's  course  of  proced- 
ure to  secure  the  pickers  ?  Obviously, 
he  is  quite  as  much  dependent  upon 
them,  for  their  help,  as  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  the  few  shillings 
a  week  they  can  earn. 

Well,  as  a  rule  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  hop-grower  has  had 
land  under  hops  for  many  years.  He 
has  therefore  established  a  connection 
and  a  reputation  among  such  of  the 
townspeople  as  regularly  migrate  into 
the  country  during  the  picking  season. 
The  Worcestershire  farmer  of  whom  I 
think  while  I  write  this  article  has  the 
record  of  his  hop-yard  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  It  may  well  hap- 
pen, therefore,  that  in  his  case  the 
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great-grandparents  of  certain  of  the 
poor  who  pick  in  his  fields  to-day 
worked  for  his  great-grandfather  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Most  of  the  pickers  seem  to  be  like 
the  swallows  ;  they  return,  if  possible, 
to  their  old  haunts  year  after  year. 

Generally,  however,  the  farmer  writes 
to  an  agent  in  one  or  two  of.  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  through  this  agent 
procures  the  hands  he  requires.  The 
agent  is  probably  a  woman  aud  a  picker 
herself.  Her  speciality  lies  in  her  ad- 
ministrative power  and  in  her  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  poor  and 
needy  who  are  willing,  if  they  can,  to 
earn  an  honest  pound  or  two.  To  this 
woman  the  farmer  transmits  a  lump 
sum  for  the  payment  of  the  railway 
fares  of  the  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  pickers.  She  then  gathers 
her  brood  at  the  station  on  a  prescribed 
morning  and  carries  them  to  their  des- 
tination. 

Just  as  the  growers  of  the  home 
counties  rely  upon  Whilechapel  and 
Bermondsey  for  help  in  the  picking, 
Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  draw 
their  hands  mainly  from  Birmingham, 
Dudley,  the  chain  and  nail  district, 
Kidderminster,  and  Stourbridge.  The 
supply  of  pickers  is  far  from  being 
always  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The 
emigrauls  from  the  towns  (they  have 
the  look  of  emigrants  of  the  lowest 
kind,  poor  creatures)  are  therefore  sup- 
plemented by  tramps,  gipsies,  aud  any 
other  outsiders  who  may  offer  their 
services.  The  hop-grower  makes  no 
inquisition  into  the  character  and  mor- 
als of  his  hands.  It  is  not  his  affair, 
-so  long  as  they  behave  themselves  de- 
cently while  on  his  property. 

It  is  the  family  parties  among  the 
pickers  that  are  the  most  interest- 
ing. You  see  them  complete  :  father, 
mother,  girls  and  boys  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  little 
•children,  and  the  inevitable  baby  in 
arms.  This  last  little  mortal  is  a  ter- 
ror to  the  person  uuused  to  humanity 
in  the  earliest  stage.  Its  squalls  are 
resonant  and  shrill,  and  the  ill-judged 
.slaps  with  which  its  harassed  mother 
rewards  it  do  but  ndd  to  the  noise. 
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The  pickers  stand  about  with  bags  and 
baggage  of  cooking-pot,  frying-pan, 
etc.,  and  have  a  woful  gift  of  getting  in 
the  way  of  the  porters,  who  do  not 
show  them  much  consideration.  Now 
and  again  an  anxious  mother  shrieks 
for  Mary  Jane,  or  Billy,  so  that  she 
may  be  heard  a  hundred  miles  away  ; 
and  it  may  happen  that  a  sudden  dis- 
agreement between  two  persons  (no 
matter  how  trivial  its  origin)  results 
forthwith  in  a  battle  royal  ou  the  plat- 
form. The  ordinary  railway  travellers 
leave  them  to  themselves  or  stroll  up  to 
gaze  at  them  as  if  they  were  merely 
animated  curiosities.  For  the  most 
part  the  pickers  are  carried  in  special 
carriages  and  at  about  five-eighths  of 
the  ordinary  fares. 

With  these  denizens  of  the  slums, 
temporarily  self-exiled,  may  be  seen 
not  a  few  others  of  a  better  station. 
Depression  in  trade  is  of  course  respon- 
sible for  their  presence  here.  It  is  sad 
to  find  men,  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who  have  been  wont  to  earn  £3  to  j£4  a 
week  as  iron-workers,  forced  to  com- 
pete with  the  women  as  hop-pickers 
for  9a.  or  10«.  a  week.  Here,  again, 
are  a  couple  of  carpet-makers.  The 
factory  at  which  they  were  employed 
came  to  grief  a  month  ago.  They 
state,  with  an  oath,  that  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  room  for  them  anywhere, 
and  so  they  are  going  to  try  the  pick- 
ing. Even  work  at  three-halfpence  an 
hour  is  better  than  no  work.  The 
genus  rogue  and  vagabond  also  must  be 
acknowledged.  Its  representatives  are 
young  men  with  the  physiognomies  of 
criminals,  who  lounge  among  the  young 
women  of  the  troop  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  their  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  abundant  blasphemies  on 
their  tongue.  Lastly,  mention  mny  be 
made  of  certain  isolated  integers  who 
have  shipwrecked  on  beer  and  kindred 
temptation.  They  wear  their  thread- 
bare and  shiny  coats  with  a  certain 
shamefacedness,  and  they  are  indis- 
posed to  be  intimate  with  their  fel- 
low workers.  As  like  as  not,  if  you 
exchange  a  word  with  them,  they  say 
something  about  being  in  ill-health  and 
advice  tln*v  have  received  as  to  the  sal- 
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utary  physical  results  of  a  week  or  two 
in  the  hop-gardens. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  farmer, 
imless  he  be  devoid  of  all  humanity, 
does  what  he  can  to  make  the  hop-pick- 
iug  time  as  little  arduous  for  his 
"  hands  "as  possible.  Carts  and  wag- 
ons meet  the  traius  and  convey  the 
workers  to  the  hop-yard.  Here  the 
women  first  of  all  settle  their  quarters 
in  the  various  barns  and  stables  appor- 
tioned to  them.  Thcu  without  delay, 
all  get  to  work  among  the  bines. 

It  is  work  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
A  hundred  or  two  "  cribs,"  or  cradles 
of  wooden  frames  with  sacking  slung 
concavely,  are  disposed  about  the  yard 
to  be  picked.  Each  crib  is  numbered. 
The  hands  generally  work  in  partner- 
ship and  divide  the  earnings  of  their 
crib.  A  family  of  five  or  six  may  have 
a  crib  to  themselves,  little  children  just 
able  to  get  their  heads  and  hands  over 
the  side  of  the  crib  being  made  to  work 
by  their  parents.  Only  the  babies  are 
excused.  These  lie  about  in  the  yard, 
bedded  on  the  stripped  biues,  alter- 
nately sleeping  and  crying.  Towards 
evening  the  weariness  is  apt  to  be  uni- 
versal—  from  the  master  (the  boss  " 
or  "gaffer"),  and  his  friends  the 
bushellers,  down  to  the  youngest  of  the 
children.  Even  in  fine  weather,  there- 
fore, hop-picking  for  a  living  is  not 
quite  the  picturesque  child's  play  it  is 
often  thought  to  be.  A  succession  of 
rainy  days  makes  the  "  hands "  ex- 
tremely miserable,  and  results  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  and  other 
diseases.  Occasionally  there  is  a  death 
during  the  picking.  It  is  not  remark- 
able that  this  should  be  so  when  we 
cousider  the  privations  to  which  manjr 
of  the  workers  have  been  subjected 
before  their  journey,  and  their  weakly 
condition. 

The  working  day  in  the  hop-yard  be- 
gins with  full  daylight.  By  six  o'clock 
the  barns  let  loose  their  inmates,  and  a 
procession  of  the  pickers  wends  its  way 
through  the  meadows  and  orchards 
towards  the  field  of  labor.  There  is 
plenty  of  water  for  them  if  they  like  to 
wash  ;  but  they  are  quite  content  with 
their  evening  ablutions,  and  for  the 


roost  part  step  from  under  the  sack- 
cloth blankets  provided  by  the  farmer, 
stretch  themselves,  yawn,  grumble  a 
little  at  they  scarcely  know  what,  and 
set  off.  The  women  encumber  them- 
selves with  pots,  kettles,  provisions, 
and  babies.  After  an  hour  or  two  of 
picking,  fires  are  lit  among  the  stripped 
bine-stocks,  and  a  score  of  simple 
breakfasts  are  prepared. 

The  pay  they  get  is  not  magnificent. 
It  averages  twopence  a  bushel  of 
cleanly  picked  hops,  and  the  ■  person 
who  can  pick  twelve  bushels  in  the  day 
is  reckoned  a  skilful  and  practised 
hand.  Women,  as  one  would  expect, 
are  better  at  it  than  men.  They  strip  a 
cluster  of  the  cones  in  the  time  it  takes 
the  inexperienced  man  to  detach  three 
or  four  cones  only.  They  talk  and 
sing,  too,  all  the  while,  in  a  manner 
that  is  highly  irritating  to  certain  of  the 
men.  There  are  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions in  the  hop-garden  ;  so  that,  while 
on  the  one  hand  you  may  hear  girls 
chanting  improper  music-hall  catches, 
you  have  only  to  listen  with  the  other 
ear  to  be  charmed  by  the  hymns  of 
Moody  and  Sankey  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  men,  as  I  have  hinted, 
work  more  silently  and  with  a  certain 
moroseness.  It  is  with  them  that  the 
customary  strike  initiates  in  the  middle 
of  the  picking.  Either  the  hops  are 
too  small  or  the  pay  is  too  little  —  the 
pretext  is  readily  found.  During  the 
strike  the  fanner  and  his  family  may 
well  be  anxious  ;  but  the  difficulty  soon 
arranges  itself,  and  the  men  set  to 
again  with  a  few  hearty  oaths  as  a 
relief  to  their  feelings. 

Among  the  local  agricultural  hands 
in  the  hop-gardens  one  often  hears  very 
forcible  accouuts  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
pickers.  "  They'd  as  soon  stick  a  knife 
into  you  as  look  at  you,"  is  a  remark 
that  was  offered  to  me  from  several  of 
them.  Yet  if  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  ways,  in  so  far  as 
these  do  not  affect  the  well-being  of 
their  neighbors  and  the  property  of  the 
farmer,  they  seem  sufficiently  inoffen- 
sive. 

It  is  a  very  stern  occasion  with  some 
of  them.    This  probably  is  the  last 
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spell  of  regular  work  they  can  hope  for 
in  the  year.  Upon  their  hop  earnings 
they  must  live  through  the  winter. 
Heuce  the  almost  brutal  way  in  which 
they  force  their  children  to  toil  with 
them  all  day  long.  The  little  creatures 
soon  tire  of  standing  at  the  bin  or  crib. 
After  seven  or  eight  hours  of  it  they 
are  well-nigh  exhausted.  But  if  they 
hang  their  heads,  whimper,  and  relax 
their  efforts,  the  more  merciless  fathers 
and  mothers  (and  some  of  them  are 
bad  specimens)  curse  them  into  rc- 
uewed  activity  or  stimulate  them  with 
blows.  A  family  of  five  or  six,  work- 
ing hard  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  may 
at  the  end  of  the  time  receive  j£6. 
Their  expenses  in  the  mean  time  are, 
of  course,  trivial.  There  is  no  luxury 
about  the  al  fresco  meals  of  the  hop- 
picker,  and  he  may  be  relied  upon 
to  make  the  most  of  any  provisions 
which  the  farmer  distributes  among  the 
troop. 

The  animation  of  the  scene  in  the 
hop-yard  is  increased  by  the  brisk  going 
and  coming  of  the  wagons.  As  fast  as 
the  cribs  are  filled  the  bushellers  or 
measurers  empty  them,  recording  the 
uumber  of  bushels  to  the  credit  of  the 
various  cribs,  all  of  which  are  num- 
bered. The  pickers  do  not  spare  the 
bushellers  who  press  the  hops  tightly 
iuto  the  measure,  or  are  very  particular 
about  the  number  of  leaves  left  among 
the  cones.  But  the  farmer's  interests 
have  to  be  considered,  and  so  the  meas- 
urers are  apt  to  be  more  scrupulous 
than  the  pickers.  As  fast  as  they  are 
measured  the  hops  are  sacked  and 
hoisted  on  to  the  wagons.  The  wagons 
convey  them  straight  to  the  kilns. 
There  they  are  disposed  without  loss  of 
time,  and  subjected  to  a  drying  of  about 
twelve  hours.  After  the  drying  comes 
the  packing,  which,  formerly  done  b}* 
human  feet,  is  now  done  by  machinery. 
The  hop,  therefore,  arrives  at  the 
pocket  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
It  is  recorded  how  the  first  pocket  of  a 
season  was  picked,  dried,  and  packed, 
sent  from  Kent  to  London,  sold  by  auc- 
tion, pressed  anew,  encased,  banded 
with  iron,  and  despatched  a  second 
time,  all  in  the  day.    Expedition  is 


highly  necessary  in  all  the  processes  of 
preparing  hops  for  the  market.  The 
aroma  of  the  hops  is  of  so  fugitive  a 
kind  that  what  is  first-class  to-day  may 
be  reckoned  third-class  or  fourth-class 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

The  perfume  of  the  hop-field  is  one 
of  its  pleasantest  characteristics.  It  is 
a  bitter-sweet  like  nothing  else.  I 
heard  an  old  woman  picker  remark,  as 
she  sniffed  it  eagerly.  "  I  feels  better 
soon  as  ever  I  has  it  in  my  nose." 
This  dame  swore  by  it  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism.  It  is  also  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  purifier  of  the  blood.  I 
believe  it  is  a  fact  that  at  no  time  has 
the  cholera  got  a  footing  in  the  hop 
districts  of  England.  As  a  soporific 
the  scent  is  admittedly  valuable.  Few 
vocations  entail  such  sound  sleep  at 
the  end  of  the  day  as  hop-pickiug ; 
nor  can  this  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  mere  physical  fatigue  of  standing 
twelve  hours  in  the  opeu  air.  The  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  baffling  insomnia 
with  a  pillow  stuffed  with  hops  is  not 
to  be  despised. 

This  hop  aroma  proceeds  from  the 
yellow  seeds  or  pollen  at  the  base  of 
the  interior  of  the  cone,  and  the  roots 
of  the  petals  themselves.  Herein  lies 
the  virtue  of  the  hop.  The  more  oily 
and  adhesive  the  kernel  of  the  cone  the 
better  the  condition  of  the  plant.  An 
experienced  picker  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  as  she  showed  her  black,  gummy 
fingers,  "  I  likes  to  feel  them  stick 
together." 

A  proof  of  the  ripeness  of  the  hop 
may  be  had  in  the  lively  rustle  of  its 
petals  as  you  crush  it  gently  betweeu 
finger  and  thumb.  It  ought  to  be 
almost  as  crisp  as  a  bank  note.  On  the 
other  liand;  a  flaccid  cone  is  not  appre- 
ciated,.though  the  drying  in  the  kilns, 
of  course,  soou  changes  its  character. 

The  white  cowls  of  the  kilns  are  as 
picturesque  a  property  of  the  hop-farm 
as  the  hop-gardens  themselves.  Seen 
nestling  in  the  pretty,  dimpled,  green 
hollows  of  the  hop  counties,  they  seem, 
at  first,  nothing  but  an  eccentric  sort  of 
chimney.  In  effect,  however,  these 
rotary  cowls  are  very  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  hops.    When  the 
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cones  have  been  emptied  iktl&Uic  upper  I  poor  people.    Why,  it  is  asked,  eaunot 


chamber  of  the  kiln  and  spread  over 
the  floor  to  a  uniform  depth  of  about  a 
foot,  the  heat  from  the  furnace  below 
soon  sets  a  racy  sort  of  vapor  ascending 
from  the  hops.  This  finds  its  veut 
from  the  cowls.  As  the  hops  are 
brought  hither  to  be  dried,  in  the  event 
of  rain  an  ordinary  chimney  would  not 
protect  them  from  a  certaiu  amount  of 
moisture  from  above.  Hence  the  cowl, 
which  always  has  its  back  to  the  wind. 
The  shutters  with  which  some  kilus 
are  furnished  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  the  leeward  side  only  is  opened 
us  a  veut  for  the  smoke.  Like  the 
natural  aroma  of  the  hop,  the  vapor 
emitted  by  the  heat  is  of  a  sleep-iuduc- 
ing  kiud.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
man  who  endured  it  for  long  would  not 
wake  ngaiu  iu  this  life. 

The  heat  of  this  f  uruace-rooni  below 
the  kiln  is  kept  at  from  90°  to  110°. 
Three  or  four  fires  are  kindled  in  largo 
braziers  ;  and  to  each  brazier  a  tin  of 
sulphur  is  affixed.  The  fumes  from 
the  sulphur  make  the  atmosphere  in- 
sufferable to  the  novice.  Iu  wet 
weather,  however,  the  hop-pickers  are 
only  too  much  pleased  to  be  allowed 
to  dry  themselves  more  or  less  in  the 
kilns,  though  they  come  out  spluttering 
for  breath  every  half-miuute  or  so. 

Wet  weather  is  distinctly  a  curse  to 
the  picker.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes 
the  soil  of  the  hop-field  (a  loamy  clay) 
so  tenacious  and  boggy  that  a  child 


the  farmers  be  compelled  to  erect 
proper  accommodation  for  their  hum- 
ble nomadic  servants  ?  The  counter- 
plea  of  the  farmer  is  obvious.  They 
cannot  afford  la  do  it.  They  do  all 
they  cau  reasonably  be  expected  to  do 
for  their  "  hands,"  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  great  deal  more.  Hop-growing  is  a 
highly  speculative  business.  A  failure 
of  the  crop  one  year  may  well  ruin  a 
man.  Besides,  on  considering  the 
class  of  people  who  pick  the  hops,  it 
may  well  be  urged  that  they  are  better 
cared  for  by  the  farmer  than  they 
would  be  in  their  own  homes,  if  they 
have  homes. 

This  is  true  up  to  a  certaiu  point. 
The  hardship  consists  iu  the  work 
being  so  unmistakably  tolerable  in  fine 
weather  only.  Even  as  it  is,  there  are 
farms  where  buildings  almost  of  » 
model  kind  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  pickers.  The  sexes  are  sepa- 
rated. There  are  cooking  places  under 
cover  and  facilities  for  drying  clothes. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is,  however,  a 
curious  scene  indeed  that  the  stranger 
beholds,  iu  the  night,  on  the  hop-farm. 
Imagine  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
women,  aud  children,  camped  about 
the  foal-yard,  aud  the  other  open- 
spaces  of  the  farm,  with  a  dozen  fires 
burning  iu  their  midst,  upon  which 
herrings  and  bacon  are  being  cooked, 
and  kettles  boiled.  Where  it  is  possi- 
ble, they  use  bricks,  logs,  and  other 


may  almost  get  held  fast  in  it.  The  I  odds  and  ends  of  the  farm  premises, 
wretchedness  of  standing  for  twelve  for  seats.  Many  of  them,  however, 
hours  in  the  rain  without  protection  is  are  squatted  ou  their  haunches,  sup- 


sufficiently  evident.  At  such  times  the 
babies  and  very  small  children  must  be 
left  in  the  barns  with  some  one  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  their  plaintive  howls 
add  to  the  prevalent  discomfort.  Nor 
does  the  end  of  the  dav's  work  bring 
much  physical  relief  to  the  pickers  ; 
they  have  to  cook  their  supper  in  the 
open,  go  to  bed  iu  their  sodden  clothes, 
and  take  their  chance  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

There  have  been  movements  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  hop-hands.  Annually,  the  pro- 
vincial press  has  a  fit  of  interest  in  the 


porting  their  jaws  with  their  palms, 
and  gazing  on  the  fire  in  a  lack-lustre 
way.  Here  you  may  see  men  stripped 
to  the  waist  for  a  wash,  and  there  girls 
and  women  washing  and  combing  their 
hair.  Hard  by  are  the  orchards,  with 
brand-new  notices  forbidding  all  theft 
of  apples  or  mushrooms.  It  is  impos- 
sible entirely  to  check  the  unruly  wills 
aud  affections  of  such  a  throng  of  peo- 
ple. Apples  are  pilfered,  and  aught 
else  that  offers.  Even  the  poultry  run 
great  risk  of  their  necks. 

Away  from  the  glow  of  the  fires,  you 
come  upon  sequestered  groups  abun- 
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dantly  pathetic.  A  doddering  old  man 
is  seen  sitting  with  his  back  to  a  cow- 
shed. With  him  is  a  middle-aged 
woman,  his  daughter.  Heaven  knows 
how  she  managed  to  bring  the  paralytic 
old  fellow  with  her ;  but  the  woman  is 
not  slow  to  tell  of  the  anxiety  she  feels. 
Here  they  continue  to  sit  until  bed- 
time, which,  in  their  case,  is  rather 
early.  Of  sucking  children  there 
seem  a  score  or  two,  judgiug  by  the 
firelight  pictures. 

A  little  later,  towards  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  some  of  the  barns  are  half  full. 
The  older  women  seem  to  like  to  sit 
crooning  over  the  embers  of  their  fire. 
Besides,  there  is  rumor  of  free  distribu- 
tion of  cider  by  and  by.  The  younger 
men  await  the  cider  with  some  impa- 
tience. They  accost  the  "  gaffer  "  on 
the  subject  with  scant  show  of  polite- 
ness, and  grumble  loudly  if  their  re- 
quests are  vain.  However,  they  soon 
find  solace  again  in  their  pipes,  and  in 
ribald  tales  and  songs,  delivered  in  effec- 
tive chiaroscuro. 

This  is  an  important  time  for  the 
farmer.  He  will  not  think  of  going  to 
bed  until  he  has  seen  his  hands  nested, 
and  taken  every  possible  precaution 
against  fire.  At  eleven  or  half  past 
eleven,  the  lingerers  have  to  be  urged 
into  their  quarters.  Like  as  not,  they 
demur.  They  didn't  come,  they  say, 
to  be  ordered  about ;  and,  further,  they 
arn't  used  to  retiring  until  they  please. 
The  women  are  the  worst  offenders  in 
this  matter.  The  farmer,  however, 
knows  his  subjects.  They  are,  he  tells 
them,  quite  at  liberty  to  draw  their 
earnings  and  be  off  in  the  morning  ; 
but  until  then,  since  they  use  his  barns 
for  a  dormitory,  they  must  submit  to 
his  wishes  in  a  measure. 

Binnacle  lamps  are  slung  in  the 
barns,  one  to  each  room,  and  left  burn- 
ing all  night.  So  reckless  are  the  pick- 
ers, they  will  set  an  open  lamp  against 
a  dry  beam  of  wood,  sew  and  talk  by  it, 
and  go  to  sleep  with  it  still  there,  a 
menace.  It  is  to  make  sure  that  this 
sort  of  thing  is  not  being  done  that  the 
farmer  patrols  his  premises  until  a  late 
hour. 

There  is  something  uncanny  about 


the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
barns  when  the  hands  are  all  asleep. 
They  usually  lie  on  their  backs.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  unclothe.  The 
pallid  light  on  their  faces,  haggard  and 
worn  as  so  many  of  them  are,  gives 
them  a  death-like  look.  You  could 
readily  fancy  they  were  so  many 
corpses. 

Charles  Edwardes. 


From  The 
A  PLAGUE  OF  WASPS. 

A  "  great  deal  of  inconvenience," 
a  correspondent  informs  us,  is  at  pres- 
ent caused  by  a  plague  of  wasps  in- 
festing the  coast  between  Hythe  and 
Dungeness,  and  extending  through 
the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Cam- 
bridge. u  Inconvenience  "  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  the  term  applicable  to  this 
pest.  They  attack  the  teamsters  in  the 
field  and  the  housekeepers  at  home. 
The  agricultural  laborers,  apparently 
under  the  belief  that  the  venomous 
insects  are  in  some  way  under  the 
farmers1  control,  have  all  but  struck. 
Flocks  are  stung  so  persistently  that 
two  sheep  have  died  from  swellings  in 
the  throat  caused  by  the  wasps'  attack, 
and  at  Ramsay  an  unlucky  householder 
had  to  evacuate  his  bedroom,  and 
almost  throw  his  children  out  of  doors, 
to  prevent  them  being  stung  to  death. 
Several  cases  in  which  serious  injury 
has  been  caused  by  nervous  shock  due 
to  the  same  cause  are  reported,  and 
altogether  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts are  beginning  to  find  that  a  warm 
summer  is  not  without  its  aftermath. 
For,  undoubtedly,  the  swarm  of  wasps 
may  be  traced  to  the  hot,  dry  weather 
of  the  last  few  months.  The  nests 
have  enormously  increased  in  number. 
In  one  field  forty  have  been  ploughed 
up  and  destroyed,  with  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, which,  by  the  by,  is  a  dan- 
gerous drug  to  be  employed  by  the 
ordinary  farm  laborer.  Even  then,  the 
clouds  of  irate  insects  which  descend 
upon  the  disturbers  of  their  haunts  are 
a  peril  not  to  be  despised.  Hornets 
also  are  adding  their  fury  to  their  kin- 
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dred's  onslaught.  At  present,  there  is 
pleuty  of  food  for  them  in  the  fields, 
and  the  ripening  plums  are  succumbing 
to  their  ravages  ;  but  we  are  assured 
that  later  on  they  will  14  certainly  invade 
the  towns,"  though  why,  except  to 
prey  on  the  contents  of  grocers'  and 
confectioners'  shops,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Meantime,  prudent  folk  will  be  wise  to 
get  a  supply  of  carbolic  acid  laid  in, 
and  to  keep  a  cut  onion  at  hand,  against 
the  slings  which,  unless  a  spell  of 
cold  weather  settles  the  insects  for 
good  and  all,  may  at  an  early  date  be 
their  lot.  In  a  warm  seasou,  when 
food  is  pleutiful,  a  nest  may  contain 
many  thousauds  of  cells,  full  of  insects 
in  all  stages  of  development.  Each  of 
these  cells  is  occupied  several  times  in 
the  course  of  a  summer.  Hence,  a  vast 
swarm  may  proceed  from  a  single  hive, 
to  the  "inconvenience''  of  an  entire 
neighborhood  and  the  loss  of  the  mar- 
ket gardener  and  fruit  grower. 

During  summer,  the  wasps,  of  which 
there  are  seven  species  in  Great  Brit- 
aiu,  live  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
sweet  juices  of  ripe  fruit,  occasionally 
carrying  off  small  particles  of  the  flesh, 
the  traces  of  one  of  these  insect  con- 
noisseurs having  attacked  a  pear  beiug 
an  unfailing  proof  of  its  quality.  Yet 
even  then  the  wasps  are  not  without 
carnivorous  tastes,  though  the  dam- 
age they  do  to  the  meat  in  butchers' 
shops  —  butchers'  '*  inconvenience  " 
being  left  out  of  the  reckoning  — 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  num- 
ber of  blow-flies  which  they  kill  and 
carry  off  to  feed  their  grubs.  Nor| 


are  they  without  their  use  in  keeping 
down  the  caterpillars.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  wasps,  like  mosquitoes  and  rat- 
tlesuakes,  are  things  we  could  very 
well  dispense  with.  The  least  trucu- 
lent of  zoophilists  kills  them  without 
remorse,  though,  unless  the  nest  is 
taken,  the  annihilation  of  stray  insects 
does  little  to  rid  a  district  of  a  pest 
which  sends  out  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand from  every  hive.  Though  the 
seeking  out  and  destruction  of  nests  in 
summer  are  not  without  effect  on  the 
prevalence  of  the  wasps,  this  form  of 
insecticide  does  not  prove  so  effectual 
as  attacking  them  earlier  in  the  season. 
For  it  may  happen  that  the  death  of  a 
few  wasps  in  spring  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  nest  later  in  the  year, 
and  the  production  of  a  family  whose 
members  may  before  October  be 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  Cya- 
nide of  potassium,  we  have  said,  is  not 
quite  the  best  substance  to  employ  for 
disposing  of  wasps.  A  much  safer, 
and  quite  as  effectual,  method  of  com- 
passing their  destruction  is  to  blow  up 
the  nest  by  a  charge  of  mixed  sulphur 
and  gunpowder,  fired  by  a  piece  of 
touch-paper,  after  a  turf  has  been 
dropped  on  the  top  of  the  nest.  Or  if 
a  bottle  of  spirits  of  turpeutine,  with 
the  cork  out,  is  laid  in  the  nest  over 
night,  the  fumes  will  have  suffocated 
the  entire  community  before  morning. 
At  all  events,  some  means  ought  at 
once  to  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
ent swarms.  For,  if  next  summer 
should  be  warm,  the  nuisanee  will  be 
I  well-nigh  unendurable. 


Fossil  Flour.  —  A  large  deposit  of  fossil 
flour  of  remarkable  purity  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  properties 
of  this  earth  are  its  wonderful  faculty  for 
resisting  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and 
oils,  and  its  remarkable  quality  as  a  non- 
conductor of  heat.  As  a  test  of  the  last- 
named  quality  an  inch  cube  of  the  material 
was  placed  on  a  bar  of  iron,  which  was  then 
put  in  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  heated  until 
it  melted  away  from  the  cube  of  earth.  So 
slightly  did  the  heat  penetrate  the  cube 
that  it  is  stated  that  it  was  found  possible 


to  place  the  fingers  upon  its  upper  part 
without  suffering  inconvenience  from  the 
heat.  Fossil  flour  is  almost  as  white  as 
oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  so  light  in  weight  that 
a  flour-barrel  of  it  in  its  natural  condition 
does  not  weigh  more  than  fifty  pounds.  It 
is  absolutely  unaffected  by  any  kind  of 
mechanical  manipulation.  As  mined,  it  is 
a  pure  white  powder,  so  fine  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  further  fining.  A  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  substance  shows  about  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  pure  silica. 

Iron. 
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AFTERGLOW. 

There's  a  breath  of  western  air 
Seems  about  your  temples  straying  ; 

I  can  fancy  such  black  hair 
With  Atlantic  breezes  playing  ; 

Freedom's  self  has  pressed  a  kiss 

On  brows  I  must  forever  miss. 

Eyes  —  their  color  who  could  name  ? 

I  ne'er  asked,  content  discerning 
Quenchless  as  the  vestal's  flame 

In  those  depths  unfathomed  burning, 
Frankly,  utterly  sincere 
The  steadfast  soul  that  knew  no  fear. 

And  your  speech  —  we  strive  and  toll, 
We  poor  men,  yet  leave  unuttered 

Half  we'd  say,  and  then  recoil 
With  a  44  wasted  effort"  muttered  : 

Little  wonder  you  spoke  true,  — 

'Twas  Truth  herself  that  spoke  through 
you. 

"  But  the  sun  has  set,  you  know  ; 

All's  dark  now  ! "  Nay,  pause  a  minute  ; 
Mark  you,  friend,  yon  afterglow, 

How  each  tree,  shrub,  flower  in  it 
Stands  clear-cut,  distinct,  defined  ! 
Has  noon  aught  fairer,  to  your  mind  ? 

My  sun's  set !   But  yet  there  stays 

Such  a  light !   To  me  all's  clearer  ; 
Courage  nobler  for  her  gaze, 

Freedom  for  her  brows  the  dearer, 
Truth,  because  she  spoke,  more  bright  — 
Well,  that  will  last  me  till  the  night. 

H.  C.  MlNCHIN. 


WEATHER-WISE. 

This  is  a  song  of  the  rain, 
That  cometh  adown  when  the  world  is 
dry, 

And  the  trees  and  flowers,  in  their  pain, 
Pray  to  the  heavy  sky. 

Then  sparrows  within  their  eaves 
Call  to  each  other  with  endless  chatter, 

As  they  hear  upon  the  leaves, 
Beating  a  kind  of  marching  tune, 

The  rustle,  and  drip,  and  patter 
Of  the  strong,  warm  rain  of  June  ; 

While,  rugged  and  void  of  rhyme, 
From  his  shelter  under  the  holly 

A  blackbird  sings,  seven  notes  at  a  time, 
Hoarding  his  song  as  long  as  he  may  — 

As  if  in  fear  of  the  folly 
Of  giving  it  all,  too  soon,  away. 


The  air  is  heavy  and  wet, 
But  the  grey  clouds  give  not  a  hint  of 
sorrow. 

For  a  while  it  is  good  to  forget ; 

And  after  the  rest  of  a  rainy  day 
The  sun  has  a  double  debt  to  pay. 

And  shines  the  brighter — to-morrow. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  rain 
That  came  to  me  once  when  the  world 
was  dry  — 
And  I,  and  the  trees,  in  our  pain, 
Prayed  to  the  heavy  sky. 

Edward  F.  Strange. 


The  elms  are  clad  in  triumph-robes  of  gold, 
And  orchards  glowing  in  autumnal  blaze, 
Lifted  from  earth  to  heaven  through 
darkening  days, 
Flushed  with  a  flame  which  they  alone 
behold  ; 

Gathered  and  stored,  while  seasons  slowly 
rolled 

Through  that  half-cycle,  since  the  first 
love  lays 

Of  mating  birds  filled  all  the  wooded 
ways 

With  promise,  till  the  gorse  lit  up  the  wold. 
Dear  Earth  !  when  Spring's  new  garments 
greet  the  sky 
How  fair  is  her  awaking —  green,  beneath 
The  snow-fringed  blue  of  April's  canopy  — 
Still  lovely  through  all  growth,  till  that 
first  wreath 
Is  turned  to  gold  by  true  life's  alchemy  ; 
Most  glorious  in  the  vestments  of  her 
death. 

R.  F.  Towndkow. 


THE  WIND'S  QUEST. 

44 O  where  shall  I  find  rest  ?" 

Sighed  the  Wind  from  the  West, 
44  I've  sought  in  vale,  o'er  dale  and  down. 
Through  tangled  woodland,  tarn  and 
town, 

But  found  no  rest." 

"Rest,  thou  ne'er  shalt  find," 
Answered  Love  to  the  Wind  ; 

44  For  thou  and  I,  and  the  great  grey  sea, 

May  never  rest  till  eternity 
Its  end  shall  find." 

Fknil  Haio. 
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GEORGE  FOX. 

"  England,'*    wrote    Voltaire,  in 
1731,  4k  is  properly  the  country  of  sec- 
tarists.    An  Englishman,  as    one  to 
whom  liberty  is  natural,  may  go  to 
heaven  his  own  way."    The  epigram 
is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  enforce  uni- 
formity in  religion.    Barely  fifty  years 
before  the  great  Frenchman  took  up 
his  residence  at  Wandsworth,  Jeffreys 
had  sent  Baxter  to  prison  and  set  Mug- 
gleton  in  the  pillory  ;  and  already  if  a 
man  were  willing  to  forego  the  material 
advantages  of  State  employment,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  riot  in  what  the 
Church  termed  schism.    In  no  circum- 
stances is  it  likely  that  Nonconformity 
could  ever  have  been  rendered  nuga- 
tory ;  but  had  the  Church  shown  more 
wisdom  it  might  have  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.    Men  are  so  constructed 
intellectually  that  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  think  they  will  continue  to 
differ  ;  and  the  expression  of  their  dif- 
ferences will  not  assume  its  least  color- 
able aspect  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  spiritual  upheaval.    It  is  then 
that    sincerity  tends  to  bigotry  and 
formality  stiffens  itself  by  a  nicer  re- 
gard for  ceremony,  that   the  sceptic 
grows  bitterly  contemptuous,  while  for 
the  hysterical  nothiugis  loo  outrageous 
provided  it  is  only  sufficiently  Incom- 
prehensible.   To  separate  at  such  a 
moment  the  permanent  from  the  eva- 
nescent, in  other  words  to  be  wise 
before  the  event,  is  always  a  task  of 
supreme  difficulty  ;  and  probably,  in 
the  whole  rauge  of  religious  contro- 
versy in  this  country,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  prescience  was  less  easy 
than  during  the  period  known  as  that 
of  the  Puritan  revival.    Just  as  to  the 
satirist  Luciau  watching  in  pagan  Rome 
the  growth  of  the  manifold  illusions 
fostered  by  Grecian  scepticism  and  Ara- 
bian philosophy,  Christianity  appeared 
remarkable  merely  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  of  its  delusions  ;  just  as  to 
the  banqueters  iu  Mahomet's  house  at 
Mecca  the  suggestion  of  an  elderly  mer- 
chant and  a  boy  of  sixteen  girding  up 


their  loins  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  was  provocative  of  nothing  ex- 
cept laughter  ;  just  as  Pope  Leo,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  art  and  culture  of 
the  Renascence,  could  dismiss  the 
theses  on  the  church  door  at  Witten- 
berg as  the  drunken  frolic  of  a  German 
friar,  so  no  doubt  to  the  sober  English- 
men of  the  Protectorate,  the  rant  of 
the  Independent,  the  rhodomontade 
of  the  "prophet  who  damned,"  and 
rhapsodies  of  the  11  man  in  leather 
breeches,"  represented  nothing  but 
folly  varying  in  degree.  Yet,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  centuries,  while  the 
Ranters  have  vanished  into  space, 
while  Muggletonianism,  after  dragging 
out  a  sordid  and  obscure  career,  is 
probably  extinct,  the  Quakers,  having 
enriched  humanity  by  mauy  capable 
and  some  eminent  citizens,  remain  a 
respected  if  a  diminishing  body. 

The  fact  of  Fox's  success  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  ;  the  reason  of  it  is  by  no 
means  equally  superficial.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  conception  which  seemed 
to  entail  what  the  devout  would  have 
described  as  an  especial  blessing ; 
there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  multitude 
of  tiresome  and  perplexing  detail.  Its 
fundamental  principles  were  as  ancient 
as  Christianity  itself  ;  its  peculiar  bul- 
warks an  outrage  on  human  intelli- 
gence. If  it  contained  nothing  so. 
comically  extravagant  as  the  Muggle- 
touian  revelation  of  a  transparent  deity, 
it  contained  much  that  was  sufficiently 
wild  and  incoherent  to  supply  Macaulay 
with  au  excuse  for  a  famous  and  char- 
acteristic antithesis.  England  has  now 
grown  so  familiar  with  the  decorous 
life  and  gentle  courtesy  of  the  modern 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as 
to  have  forgotten  that  Quakerism  in 
its  militant  epoch  was  by  no  means 
always  either  gentle  or  decorous.  The 
fanaticism  which  sent  George  Fox 
trudging  over  hill  and  moor  in  the  be* 
lief  that  he  was  at  once  a  prophet  and 
a  miracle- worker,  which  urged  him  lo 
disturb  public  worship,  and  drove  him 
barefooted  through  Lichfield  crying 
aloud,  u  Woe  to  this  bloody  city!" 
found  its  inevitable  corollary  in  the 
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madman  who  rode  into  Bristol  sur- 
rounded by  disciples  shouting,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  and 
the  still  madder  lady  who  thrust  herself 
stark  naked  into  church  before  the  Pro- 
tector, being  moved,  she  declared,  to 
appear  as  a  sign  to  the  people.  In  all 
this  there  was  not  much  calculated  to 
secure  the  support  of  any  but  the  most 
•excitable  of  religious  buffoons.  It  is 
necessary  to  look  for  the  secret  of  the 
man's  influence,  and  it  is  to  be  discov- 
ered probably  iu  two  simple  causes  : 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality  and 
his  almost  superhuman  truthfuluess. 
Fox  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  per- 
sons exercising  a  strange  fascination 
oyer  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
That,  with  his  neck  in  the  pillory,  he 
should  have  succeeded  in  taming  the 
mobs  which  came  to  hurl  brickbats  at 
him,  is  not  particularly  surprising. 
Mobs  are  the  most  uucertain  of  all  un- 
known quantities,  capable  one  moment 
of  the  most  brutal  ferocity,  and  the 
next  of  mere  maudlin  sentimentality. 
That  he  should  have  gained  and  held 
the  respect  of  such  men  as  Penn  and 
Barclay  among  his  own  following,  and 
should  have  wrung  an  unwilling  com- 
pliment from  the  great  Protector  him- 
self, is  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  he  was  no  mere  mounte- 
bank. His  more  questionable  antics 
were  probably  nothing  but  the  valve 
through  which  a  strangely  impression- 
able nature  found  relief  in  a  highly 
charged  atmosphere  ;  and  were  really 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
strenuous  fight  which,  iu  the  face  of 
ruffianism  and  bigotry,  he  made  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  Out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  preachers,  some  supremely 
honest,  some  simply  charlatans,  whom 
the  religious  cyclone  had  cast  up  to  the 
surface,  he  alone,  despite  all  his  vapor- 
ings  and  grimaces,  seems  to  have  fash- 
ioned his  pulpit  out  of  the  adamantine 
rock  of  eternal  truthfulness.  The  very 
extravagance  of  his  attack  upon  the 
pleasant  courtesies  of  life,  and  the 
pedantry  of  his  objection  to  such  every- 
day words  and  phrases  as  the  shallow- 
ness of  his  learniug  enabled  him  to 
select  for  incorporation  tn   his  index 


expurgatorins,  arc  but  proof  of  how  an 
overwrought  brain  may  reduce  even 
consistency  to  an  absurdity. 

But  the  real  work  of  Fox,  the  work 
for  which  numberless  generations  have 
had  reason  to  houor  him,  was  his  effort 
to  remove  the  bonds  which  men,  not 
content  with  wrapping  them  about 
their  own  souls,  persisted  in  endeavor- 
ing to  twist  about  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  sad-visaged  men,  with  yokes 
of  names,  who  prowled  from  village  to 
hamlet  denouncing  everything  that 
tended  to  brighten  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, who  loathed  the  Christmas- 
tree  equally  with  the  Maypole,  and 
raged  against  bear-baiting,  not,  in  Ma- 
caulay's  famous  phrase,  because  it  gave 
pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  spectators,  were  as  vio- 
lent as  Laud  himself  iu  subordinating 
the  cause  of  truth  to  their  own  particu- 
lar shibboleths.  For  the  moment  the 
Puritan  had  mastered  the  Episcopalian, 
and  was  intent  upon  proving  that  it 
was  possible  to  be  as  intolerant  in  a 
steeple  hat  as  in  a  shovel  one.  Like 
all  religious  fanatics  Fox  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  had 
secured  a  monopoly  of  truth  ;  but  he 
held  it  no  part  of  his  revelation  to  in- 
dulge in  the  punishment  of  error.  He 
was  a  proselytizer  of  course,  but  it  was 
of  the  stamp  of  St.  Paul  rather  than  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  No  doubt  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theological  bias  of  the 
age,  he  was  convinced  that  those  who 
rejected  his  gospel  ^were  imperilling 
their  prospects  of  salvation  ;  but  he 
owned  that  truth  could  not  be  instilled 
into  the  weaker  brethren  either  by  the 
physical  torture  of  the  boot  or  by  the  so- 
cial coaxing  of  the  Test  Act.  Whether, 
if  they  had  ever  become  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  State,  Fox's  successors 
would  have  lived  up  to  his  theories  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Majorities  have 
an  ugly  habit  of  ignoring  the  profes- 
sions of  their  minority.  The  whole 
history  of  the  world  is  one  long  pano- 
rama of  persecuted  turned  persecutors. 
In  Home  the  primitive  Christians  were 
thrown  by  the  pagans  to  the  lions  ; 
when  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  gave 
place  to  the   chair  of  St.  Peter,  the 
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Christians  chained  the  heretic  to  the 
stake.  Protestantism  in  England,  hav- 
ing freed  its  neck  from  the  yoke  of  the 


papacy, 


hastened  to  submit  itself  to 


the  yoke  of  Puritanism.  Puritanism, 
in  its  turn,  fleeing  to  New  England 
from  the  pillory  and  the  cart-tail,  de- 
voted its  surplus  energy  to  the  branding 
of  Quakers  and  the  hanging  of  witches. 
Even  the  Quakers,  who  had  promised 
"love"  to  the  Indians  under  the  great 
elm-tree  at  Shakamaxon,  ended  by  in- 
vesting their  capital  in  negroes  and 
cow-hides. 

Such  being  the  inveterate  tendency 
of  humau  endeavor,  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
Quakerism  were  best  served  by  the 
very  eccentricities  of  its  conception, 
which,  by  militating  against  its  pro- 
gression, kept  its  converts  in  the  van  of 
the  struggle  for  religious  freedom,  in- 
stead of  by  a  complete  victory  putting 
them  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to 
their  opponents.  How  important  its 
accomplishments  were,  how  auspi- 
ciously timed  its  birth,  may  best  be 
studied  in  the  career  of  its  founder. 

George  Fox  was  born  in  July,  1624, 
at  Drayton-in-the-Clay,  Leicestershire. 
His  father,  Christopher  Fox,  was  by 
trade  a  weaver,  one  of  the  old  frater- 
nity of  workmen  who  bent  over  the 
weft  in  their  own  cottages,  in  the  days 
before  the  flying-shuttle  and  the  power- 
loom  had  begun  to  rear  the  factory 
chimneys  aloug  the  village  street.  His 
mother,  Mary  I^ago,  whs,  he  is  careful 
to  inform  us,  "  an  upright  woman,  of 
the  stock  of  the  martyrs."  Of  educa- 
tion, in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
the  boy  had  none.  In  an  age  when  a 
great  noble  could  often  with  difficulty 
write  a  letter  and  the  country  gentle- 
man still  regarded  literature  with  dis- 
dain, the  son  of  a  village  weaver  was 
scarcely  likely  to  receive  any  such 
teaching  at  all.  Books,  indeed,  were 
still  even  rarer  than  readers.  In  the 
whole  hamlet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bible,  there  was  probably  not  a 
single  volume,  unless  some  aucient 
folio  which  in  bygone  days  had  been 
chained  to  the  pillars  of  the  parish 
church.     Something,  however,  he  did 


learn,  in  that  Leicestershire  village,  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  culture 
of  the  universities,  a  love  of  absolute 
veracity,  or,  as  he  put  it  in  his  Quaker 
English,  u  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all 
thiugs."  So  that,  in  days  to  come, 
when  his  quaint  "  verily "  was  heard 
amid  the  crowd  about  his  goods  at  the 
fairs,  the  purchasers  ceased  to  haggle, 
for,  said  they,  "  if  George  Fox  says 
'verily,'  there  is  no  altering  him." 
He  grew  up  a  sober,  dreamy  youth, 
taking  little  or  no  part,  one  would  im- 
agine, in  the  boisterous  frolics  on  the 
village  green,  and  exhibiting  a  rather 
unnatural  contempt  for  frivolity  in  his 
seniors.  Such  a  spirit  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  for  the  priesthood  ;  and  a 
priest  his  parents  had  determined  upon 
making  him,  when  other  influences 
were  brought  to  bear,  and  he  was  ap- 
prenticed instead  to  a  cobbler.  What 
liue  Fox  would  have  taken  if,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  career,  he  had 
found  himself  a  representative  of  the 
great  State  Church,  is  a  rather  curious 
speculation.  Would  he,  like  many 
an  ardent  reformer  before  him,  have 
bowed  to  the  prejudices  of  his  position 
and  settled  down,  like  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  rural  clergy,  to  marry  on  a 
miserable  pittance  the  cook  of  some 
fox-hunting  Tory  squire,  and  preach 
in  a  tattered  cassock  to  a  handful  of 
yokels  and  dairymaids  ?  Or  would  he, 
like  a  Luther  or  a  Wesley,  have  risen 
up,  and  rent  the  mighty  corporation  iu 
which  he  found  himself  embedded  to 
the  roots  ?  The  question  can  never  be 
answered,  and  is  futile  enough. 

Besides  being  a  maker  of  shoes  Fox's 
new  master  was  a  wool  merchant  and  a 
grazier.  In  each  capacity  Fox  served 
him  well  and  faithfully.  Indeed  on  the 
very  first  page  of  his  book  there  occurs 
a  specimen  of  that  habit  of  self-appre- 
ciation from  which  the  worthy  Quaker 
is  never  entirely  free  :  "  While  I  was 
with  him,"  he  writes,  "  he  was  blest, 
but  after  I  left  him  he  broke  and  came 
to  nothing."  His  period  of  service 
cannot,  however,  have  been  a  very 
long  one.  In  his  nineteenth  year  one 
of  those  trifling  occurrences  which  so 
frequently   dominate  a  man's  whole 
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future  caused  him  to  turn  his  back  for- 
ever upon  the  shoe-lasts  and  the  wool- 
bales,  and  to  go  forth  clothed  in  his 
garb  of  leather  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  unrighteousness. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  decision 
was  completely  unheroic.  Chancing 
at  a  fair,  where  he  was  present  upon 
business,  on  a  couple  of  acquaintances, 
he  adjoin  ned  with  them  to  a  neighbor- 
ing tavern  to  share  a  jug  of  ale.  As 
soon  as  his  thirst  was  satisfied  Fox  pro- 
posed to  leave  ;  but  his  friends,  calling 
for  more  drink,  startled  him  by  the 
suggestion  that  he  who  first  succumbed 
should  pay  the  score.  To  a  youth  in 
Fox's  state  of  mental  agitation  such  a 
proposition  sounded  little  less  than 
demoniacal.  Starting  up,  and  throw- 
ing a  groat  upon  the  board,  he  shook 
the  dust  of  the  place  from  off  his  feet. 
He  reached  home  in  a  condition  which 
made  rest  impossible.  All  night  he 
paced  his  room,  groaning  with  agouy 
arid  calling  upon  the  Lord  to  rescue 
hi  in.  History  teaches  us  that  to  a  man 
in  such  a  condition  a  manifestation  of 
Providence  is  practically  assured.  Fox 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Towards 
morning  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
sounded  in  the  little  chamber,  saving: 
44  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  to- 
gether in  vanity,  and  old  people  into 
the  earth  ;  thou  must  forsake  all,  young 
and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a 
stranger  uuto  all."  Thus,  he  writes, 
"  At  the  command  of  God,  the  ninth  of 
the  seventh  month,  1643,  I  left  my  re- 
lations, and  broke  off  all  familiarity  or 
fellowship  with  young  or  old." 

He  wandered  slowly  south,  avoiding 
company  as  much  as  possible,  but  seek- 
ing help  continuously  from  the  priests, 
whom  he  found  for  the  most  part  as 
*'  empty  casks,"  and  always  commun- 
ing with  God,  and  reviewing  his  past 
■life,  which  indeed,  rather,  one  fancies, 
to  his  disappointment,  seems  to  have 
been  blameless  beyond  reproach.  The 
disease  followed  its  usual  course.  The 
moment  came,  while  he  was  at  Barnet, 
when,  iti  common  with  all  men  of  tran- 
scendent spiritual  activity,  men  of  such 
different  temperament  as  St.  Anthony 
and  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  he  imagined  him- 


self tempted  of  the  devil.  The  struggle 
was  a  sore  one,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  devil  never  seems  to  have  had 
a  chance  ;  and  it  drove  him  onwards 
from  his  leafy  solitude  in  the  chase  at 
Barnet  to  the  vast  metropolis  hard  by. 

What  Rome  had  proved  to  Luther, 
that  London  was  to  Fox.  The  hoarse 
roar  of  the  streets  jarred  upon  his 
already  distracted  brain  ;  the  scenes  of 
vice  and  misery,  inevitable  in  a  great 
city,  filled  the  country-bred  boy  with 
terror.  "Worn  out  and  homesick,  his 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  his  native 
Leicestershire.  He  fled  from  the  al- 
lurements and  wickedness  with  which 
he  felt  himself  beset  back  to  his  own 
country  and  his  own  people. 

It  was  the  summer  of  Marstou  Moor, 
and  there  was  little  peace  to  be  found 
at  that  moment  anywhere  in  England. 
The  whole  conscience  of  the  uation  was 
fermenting  like  the  malt  in  a  brewer's 
vat.  The  country  was  swarming  with 
evangelists  ;  professors  Fox  dubs  them, 
believing  their  professions  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  them.  Sects 
were  cropping  up  like  mushrooms  ; 
and,  to  listen  to  their  various  expo- 
nents, Christianity  might  have  been 
founded  on  hate  rather  than  on  love. 
The  Parliamentarian  army,  conceived 
on  the  lines  of  the  New  Model,  had  de- 
generated into  something  approaching 
a  huge  perambulating  Little  Bethel. 
Wherever  a  troop  of  Ironsides  or  a  file 
of  musketeers  appeared,  some  sour- 
faced  saint,  with  a  name  purloined 
from  the  Book  of  Xeheminh,  would 
thrust  himself  into  the  parish  pulpit 
and  rave  against  everything  that  had 
been  taught  from  it  for  centuries.  The 
Banter  cursed  the  Muggletouian  ;  the 
Muggletonian  damned  all  and  sundry  ; 
the  Independent  displayed  his  affection 
for  freedom  by  clapping  both  Ranter 
and  Muggletonian  in  the  Round  House. 
Little  wonder  if,  in  the  tents  of  the 
Malignants,  wild,  devil-may-care  spirits 
of  the  type  of  Goring  and  Lunsford 
jumbled  all  Puritans  up  together  as  a 
crew  of  crop-eared  canting  hypocrites. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  not 
likely  to  calm  Fox's  nerves.  His  par- 
ents, by  this  time  seriously  alarmed  for 
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him,  would  have  had  him  marry  and 
settle  down  ;  others  of  his  friends  were 
of  opinion  that  a  little  roughing  it  in 
the  ranks  would  prove  beneficial.  Both 
suggestions  the  lad  put  sternly  aside. 
He  must,  he  told  his  mother,  "  get  wis- 
dom "  before  a  wife.  As  for  the  idea 
of  carrying  a  pike  it  merely  filled  him 
with  indignation.  By  this  time  the 
devil  was  again  busy  with  him.  His 
temptations  were  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  spent  whole  nights  tramping 
the  fields  in  prayer.  At  last  he  again 
left  his  father's  house  and  recom- 
menced his  wanderings.  He  made  a 
final  effort  to  find  salvation  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  ploddiug  from  vicar- 
age to  vicarage,  and  laying  bare  his 
heart  to  the  incumbents.  The  results, 
comical  enough  to  us,  must  have  been 
near  death  to  him.  One  parson  lis- 
tened to  all  he  had  to  say,  plied  him 
with  numerous  questions,  and  made 
use  of  the  answers  to  embellish  his 
next  Sunday's  sermon.  Another,  no- 
ticing that  in  the  heat  of  his  confi- 
dences he  mistook  the  flower-beds  for 
the  garden-path,  drove  him  away  with 
a  torrent  of  abuse.  A  third  advised 
him  to  smoke  and  sing  psalms,  and 
when  his  back  was  turned  made  fun  of 
him  to  the  dairymaids.  Finally,  one 
old  gentleman,  who  evidently  could  not 
comprehend  any  one  save  a  lunatic 
being  in  trouble  about  his  soul,  insisted 
upon  physicking  aud  bleeding  him. 
But  it  was  the  boy's  mind,  not  his 
stomach,  that  was  disordered  ;  no  num- 
ber of  incisions  could  draw  a  drop  of 
blood  from  his  veins.  Despairing  of 
human  aid  he  fell  back  once  more  upon 
the  divine  command  that  he  should 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  the 
world.  He  prayed  and  fasted  contin- 
ually ;  he  passed  whole  days  hidden  in 
hollow  trees,  and  whole  nights  with  no 
other  roof  over  him  than  the  sky.  Sud- 
denly, when  the  darkness  seemed  most 
blinding,  a  way  was  opened  for  him  iuto 
light.  One  morning,  as  he  was  walking 
towards  Coventry,  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  a  university  education  was  not 
in  itself  sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for 
the  miuistry.  Henceforth  his  contempt 
for  the  Establishment  was  supreme. 


The  gravity  and  insistence  with 
which  Fox  dwells  upon  so  extraordina- 
rily natural  a  conclusion  compel  the 
inference  that  it  was  the  first  link  in 
that  chain  of  reasoning  by  which,  in 
years  to  come,  his  soul  swung  safely  at 
anchor  amidst  u  the  raging  waves,  foul 
weather,  tempests,  aud  temptations" 
which  compose  the  ocean  of  doubt. 
From  that  moment  he  became  less  of  a 
recluse,  aud  wandered  about  the  neigh- 
boring country  in  search  of  "tender" 
people.  This  time  he  gave  the  Church 
a  wide  berth,  and  passed  more  among 
Dissenters,  who,  in  the  end,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  impressed  him  much  more 
favorably.  He  stumbled  across  some 
of  the  many  erratic  developments  in 
which  the  mental  activity  of  the  day 
was  exploding  itself.  In  the  vale  of 
Belvoir  he  fell  in  with  a  little  body  of 
Pantheists  among  whom  he  made  some 
converts.  He  was  even  more  success- 
ful with  a  people  who  relied  for  guid- 
ance upon  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
But  he  was  routed  by  some  atrabilious 
misogynists  who  held  that  no  woman 
possessed  a  soul,  no  more,  they  assured 
him,  than  a  goose.  Later  on,  in  their 
prison  at  Coventry,  he  had  his  first 
encouuter  with  the  Ranters,  and  was 
shocked  and  dazed  by  the  blasphemy 
which  led  them  to  proclaim  that  they 
were  God. 

By  this  time  Fox  was  fairly  embarked 
upon  his  career  as  a  reformer.  The 
devil,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to  plague 
him,  but  the  old  feeling  of  terror  was 
fast  giving  place  to  one  of  ecstasy. 
Towards  the  close  of  1647  one  Brown, 
beiug  on  his  deathbed,  had  visions  of 
him,  and  prophesied  that  he  would 
prove  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Lord.  Immediately  his  carnal  body 
underwent  a  species  of  transfiguration. 
His  countenance  and  person,  he  de- 
clares, were  changed  as  if  they  had 
been  new  moulded.  Henceforth,  in- 
stead of  hiding  in  trees,  he  stood  forth 
to  combat  unrighteousness.  In  the 
town  meetings  of  the  Dissenters,  in 
the  gatherings  by  the  hedgerows  and 
in  the  fields,  at  the  boards  of  magis- 
tracy, even  in  the  aisles  of  the  churches 
at  the  close  of  divine  service,  his  voice 
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heard  proclaiming  bis  gospel  of 
justice  and  perfection.  The  result  of 
his  eloquence  not  infrequently  took  the 
course  he  had  taught  himself  to  expect ; 
and  after  a  great  meeting  at  Mansfield, 
the  house  in  which  he  had  prayed  was 
shaken  like  the  chamber  of  the  Apostles 
at  Jerusalem.  At  length,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Hi48,  the  Lord  spoke  to  him 
again,  and  commanded  him  to  go  out 
into  the  world  to  preach  repeutauce 
unto  men. 

Hitherto  Fox's  troubles  had  ariseu 
entirely  from  his  own  spiritual  activity. 
He  was  now  to  experience  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  others.  His  disciples, 
known  in  those  days  as  tbe  Children  of 
Light,  were  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
were  beginning  to  attract  attention  as 
much  by  the  quaintuess  as  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  their  proceedings.  Their 
grand  method  of  attack  lay  in  attending 
at  the  churches  (steeple-houses  as  they 
preferred  to  denominate  them,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  primitive  meaning  of 
church  as  a  congregation)  in  order,  by 
disputing  with  the  parson,  to  convince 
his  flock  of  error.  As  a  result  they  had 
been  denounced  as  mere  brawlers  in 
sacred  places  ;  and  people  who  read 
history  without  appreciating  the  varia- 
tion of  custom  with  succeeding  ages, 
have  honestly  come  to  regard  them  as 
such.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  law  of 
the  seventeenth  century  distinctly  au- 
thorized a  person  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
the  priest.  It  was  this  right  of  which 
Fox  availed  himself  ;  and  to  call  him 
and  his  followers  brawlers,  because  on 
exceptional  occasions  they  were  so  car- 
ried away  as  to  interrupt  the  service 
before  the  appointed  time,  is  absurd 
and  unjust.  Had  Fox  had  behind  him 
the  long  swords  of  the  Independent 
troopers,  who  made  little  of  ejecting 
the  minister  bodil}'  from  his  pulpit,  no 
doubt  he  might  have  acted  with  im- 
punity, lint  having  no  more  material 
support  than  the  prayers  of  a  few  poor 
men,  who  had  accepted  literally  the 
gospel  -  teaching,  "Whosoever  smite 
thee  on  thy  ri«;ht  cheek  turn  to  him 
the  other  also,"  the  very  first  time  his 


feeling  overcame  him  (it  was  in  a 
church  at  Nottingham,  where  "all  the 
people  seemed  as  fallow  ground  "),  he 
found  himself  seized  by  the  constable, 
and  cast  incontinently  into  "  a  nasty, 
stinking  prison." 

The  days  passed  iu  that  prison  were 
the  prelude  to  many  mouths  of  confine- 
ment. Wandering,  as  lie  necessarily 
did,  up  and  down  the  country,  he  made 
during  the  next  thirty  years  the  ac- 
quaintance of  most  of  the  gaols  between 
Bodmin  and  Carlisle.  What  he,  a  pris- 
oner for  conscience'  sake,  suffered  in 
that  time,  starved  by  one  gaoler,  cud- 
gelled by  another,  denied  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  and  immured  with  the 
vilest  scum  of  the  criminal  population, 
must  to  a  great  extent  be  imagined. 
In  the  whole  of  his  wouderful  journal 
there  is  an  abseucc  of  acidity  and  a 
dignity  of  diction  that  disguises  the 
worst  horrors  of  prison  life  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Sometimes  his  pa- 
tience overcame  the  passions  of  his 
captors.  At  Nottingham  he  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  sheriff,  that  the 
good  man  (his  name  was  Reckless) 
rushed  from  his  house  in  his  slippers  to 
preach  repentance  in  the  market-place. 
One  night  at  Derby  the  prison-keeper 
burst  iuto  his  cell,  crying,  "I  have 
been  as  a  lion  against  you,  but  now  I 
come  like  a  lamb,  and  like  the  gaoler 
that  came  to  Paul  and  Silas,  trembling." 
These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  the 
exceptions.  For  the  most  part  the 
men  remained,  after  their  kind,  brutal. 
Sometimes,  however,  Fox  obtained  a 
victory  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  was 
sufficiently  human  to  enjoy.  As  when 
he  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  lame 
wife  of  the  gaoler  at  Leicester  who  was 
wont  to  beat  her  husband  with  her 
crutch  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  young 
fellow,  one  Hunter  of  Lancaster,  who, 
being  ordered  to  convey  him  on  horse- 
back to  Scarborough  Castle,  whiled 
away  the  time  by  lashing  the  quadru- 
ped till  the  rider  nearly  tumbled  off, 
cryintr  out  all  the  time,  "  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Fox?"  "I  told  him."  says 
Fox  meekly,  "it  was  not  civil  in  him 
to  do  so;"  then,  very  dryly,  "Soon 
after  the  Lord  cut  him  off." 
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The  imprisonment  at  Nottingham 
had  the  usual  result  of  such  methods. 
Fox  left  the  gaol  convinced  more  than 
ever  that  he  was  the  chosen  vessel  of 
the  Lord,  and  even  that  power  had 
been  granted  him  to  heal  the  sick  and 
cast  out  devils.  Coming  to  Maustield 
Wood  house  he  heard  of  a  "  distracted 
woman"  whom  the  doctors  could  not 
even  so  much  as  succeed  in  bleeding. 
The  poor  creature  was  probably  in 
the  same  state  of  mental  excitement 
as  Fox  himself,  when  the  lancet  and 
boluses  of  Parson  Macham  refused  to 
act  on  him  ;  but  he  was  confident  that 
the  devil,  and  not  hysteria,  was  the 
root  of  the  complaint.  Entering  the 
house,  he  told  the  keepers  to  unbind 
her,  and  then  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  bade  her  be  still.  Whereupou, 
whether  from  astonishment  or  relief, 
she  actually  became  so,  and  shortly 
after  received  the  truth.  The  cure 
was  not  a  singular  one.  Many,  Fox 
assures  us,  were  made  whole  in  those 
days,  more  than  the  "  unbelieving  age 
was  able  to  receive."  The  people  of 
Mansfield  Woodhouse  were,  however, 
of  the  scoffers.  Catching  the  miracle- 
worker  in  the  street,  they  half  mur- 
dered him  and  stoned  him  out  of  the 
place.  But  Fox  was  not  to  be  terrified 
by  brickbats.  Learning  at  Twy  Cross 
that  there  was  a  man  given  over  by  the 
physicians,  he  at  once  ascended  to  the 
death-chamber  and  "  spake  the  word  of 
life"  over  him  that  was  sick,  so  that 
he  at  once  began  to  mend.  In  this  in- 
stance it  is  extremely  probable  that 
Fox  was  a  better  doctor  than  he  knew. 
In  an  age  when  the  lancet  was  the  bc- 
all  and  the  end-all  of  the  village  prac- 
titioner, when  live  lice  were  considered 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  ague,  and,  pow- 
ders scraped  from  mummies  were  the 
joys  of  such  as  could  afford  them,  any- 
thing so  wholesome  as  the  prayers  of  a 
good  man  may  well  have  proved  efliea- 
cious.  Fox,  however,  did  not  look  at 
it  in  that  light.  Strong  in  his  sense  of 
election,  he  pressed  upon  his  way,  and 
came  to  Derby. 

His  reputation  had  preceded  him. 
The  Dissenting  ministers  and  the  clergy 
of  the  Establishment,  alike  jealous  of 


I  their  authority,  were  determined  upon 
suppressing  him.  At  his  very  tirst  at- 
tempt to  speak  in  public  the  constables 
were  called  in,  and  he  was  hauled  be- 
fore the  magistrates.  Then  followed 
one  of  those  curious  scenes  which  were 
enacted  whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
dock.  Called  upon  to  account  for  his 
presence  in  the  town,  he  replied  that  it 
was  at  the  command  of  God,  and  hade 
them  tremble  at  his  word.  The  an- 
swer so  irritated  one  of  the  justices 
named  Bennet,  that  he  retaliated  with 
the  term  Quaker,  a  word  which, 
muttered  in  anger,  quickly  became  his- 
torical. But  Fox  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Falling  upon  his  knees  he  began 
to  pray  aloud  for  the  offender.  This  so 
maddened  Bennet  that  he  sprang  from 
his  seat  and,  runniug  across  the  court- 
house, struck  him  where  he  knell. 
Having  thus  established  their  respect 
for  law,  the  bench  proceeded  to  com- 
mit the  prisoner  for  blasphemy.  There 
was,  however,  considerably  more  force 
in  the  blow  than  in  the  charge.  And 
the  magistrates,  having  got  him  in 
prison,  seem  to  have  become  sensible 
of  their  error.  They  accordingly  found 
means  to  approach  him  with  a  view  to 
conniving  at  his  escape.  But  they  had 
mistaken  their  man.  Fox,  who  after- 
wards declined  a  pardon  from  the  king 
for  an  offence  of  which  he  had  held 
himself  innocent,  was  not  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  so 
shallow  a  creature  as  Bennet.  In  the 
prison  therefore  he  remained  until  the 
moment  of  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
when,  the  Parliament  being  in  want  of 
men,  the  justices  bethought  them  of  a 
new  idea,  and  sending  for  him  ten- 
dered him  press-money,  and  would 
have  made  him  a  soldier.  The  action 
of  course  was  persecution  in  its  most 
naked  form,  but  Fox's  refusal  supplied 
an  apparently  legal  excuse  for  a  further 
term  of  imprisonment.  How  long  the 
game  would  have  gone  on  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  There  were  those  who 
thought  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
powers  to  make  an  end  of  him  ;  a 
result  which  in  the  days  of  prison  fever 
might  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
Fox,  however,  was  under  no  such  ap- 
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prehension.  lie  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  he  was  the  special  care  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that  in  the  appoiuted 
season  all  would  be  well.  Accordingly 
he  calmly  announces  that,  towards  the 
close  of  1651,  it  pleased  God  to  visit 
the  town  with  a  pestilence,  which  so 
alarmed  his  persecutors  that  they 
threw  open  the  doors  of  his  prison. 
He  had  been  in  gaol  just  on  twelve 
months. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  roamed 
about  the  northern  counties,  adding  to 
the  uumbers  aud  stirring  up  the  zeal  of 
his  followers.  It  was  a  time  of  fearful 
hardship  endured  with  singular  forti- 
tude and  gentleness.  Hounded  by 
ministers  of  all  denominations  who 
feared  comparison  with  his  saintliness  ; 
stoned  and  beateu  by  savage  mobs  ; 
mocked  even  by  the  little  children 
taught  to  jeer  at  the  man  in  leather 
breeches  ;  sometimes  iu  prison,  never 
knowing  a  home  ;  driven  from  door  to 
door,  and  refused  even  food  or  shelter  ; 
sleeping  in  winter  in  the  deep  snow  in 
the  fields,  and  iu  summer  fainting  from 
heat  and  exhaustion,  forced  to  lap  the 
green  water  in  the  ditches,  but  uever 
faltering,  never  murmuring,  never 
doubting,  he  held  on  his  way.  Until  at 
last,  one  grey  morning  in  1654,  torn 
overnight  by  the  Ironsides  from  a 
Friends'  meeting  at  Whetstone,  he 
knelt  by  the  bedside  of  Hacker,  the 
regicide,  in  Leicester,  aud  learned  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  Loudon,  charged 
with  plotting  against  the  Protector. 

Early  one  morning,  a  few  weeks 
later,  Fox  presented  himself  under 
escort  at  Whitehall.  The  Protector 
was  not  yet  giving  audience,  but  the 
prisoner  was  permitted  to  ascend  to  his 
apartments.  He  found  Cromwell  par- 
tially dressed,  aud,  having  saluted  him 
with  the  words,  "Peace  be  to  this 
house,"  planted  himself  before  him 
and  plunged  straightway  into  an  exhor- 
tation upon  godly  living.  Cromwell 
listened  to  him  patiently,  drew  him  on 
to  speak  of  general  religious  topics,  and 
then,  brushing  aside  all  theological  dif- 
ference, asked  him  point  blank  why  he 
must  be  always  quarrelling  with  the 
ministers.    The  question,  coming  from 


the  man  who,  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  his  Ironsides  at  his  heels,  had 
stalked  up  the  nave  at  Ely  aud  roughly 
bidden  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitch  to  "  Leave 
off  that  fooling  and  come  dowu,"  was  a 
curious  one  and  touched  Fox  to  the 
quick.     Ever  since    he    had  had  it 
opened  to  him  that  the  universities 
were  uot  the  royal  road  to  heaven,  his 
contempt  for  their  graduates  had  been 
gathering  force.    He  launched  out  into 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  whole  brood, 
meu  he  declared  who  "preached  for 
filthy  lucre,  and  for  hire,  who  divined 
for  money,  aud  were  covetous  and 
greedy."     Then,    noticiug    that  the 
room  was  filling  with  people,  he  ceased 
suddenly,  and  stood  back.    As  he  did 
so  Cromwell  sprang  up  and  seized  his 
hand  :  44  Come  again  to  my  house,"  he 
cried,  "  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an 
hour  a  day  together,  we   should  be 
nearer  one  to  the  other."    Thus  they 
parted,  aud  as  he  descended  the  stairs 
he  learned  that  it  was  Cromwell's  wish 
that  he  should  dine  in  the  great  hall 
with  the  household.    Sternly  and  some- 
what surlily,  he  declined.    "  Let  the 
Protector  know,"  said  he,  44  that  I  will 
not  eat  of  his  meat  or  drink  of  hi* 
drink."    The  reply  raised  him  even 
higher    in     Cromwell's  estimation. 
"  Now,"  cried  he,  in  a  sentence  which 
showed  how  much  in  accord  he  was 
with  Fox's  strictures  on  the  ministers, 
44  now  I  sec  that  there  is  a  people  risen 
that  I  cannot  win  either  with  gifts, 
honors,  offices,  or  places  ;  but  all  other 
sects  and  people  I  can." 

The  two  men  met  occasionally  after 
that.  One  day  Fox,  riding  into  town 
from  Kingston,  caught  sight  of  Crom- 
well's coach  near  Hyde  Park,  and 
pushed  towards  it.  The  guards  would 
have  driven  him  back,  but  the  Pro- 
tector recognized  him,  and  shouted  to 
them  to  let  him  pass.  The  two  men 
talked  together  earnestly  till  they 
reached  St.  James's,  when  they  parted 
with  a  promise  from  Fox  to  attend  next 
day  at  Whitehall.  44 1  can  give  you 
good  news,"  laughed  the  Protector  to 
one  of  his  wife's  maids  as  he  entered 
the  palace ;  44  Mr.  Fox  is  come  to 
I  town."    When  they  met  next  day  the 
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stern  old  warrior  was  in  one  of  those 
playful  moods  into  which,  as  troubles 
thickened  about  him,  he  less  aud  less 
frequently  lapsed.  Seated  carelessly 
upon  the  edge  of  a  table  he  bantered 
the  Quaker  unceasingly,  and  dismissed 
him  with  the  laughing,  but  extremely 
true  reflection  that  his  self-satisfaction 
was  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  him. 
A  year  or  so  later  Fox  saw  him  for 
the  last  time.  He  met  him  ridiug  into 
Hampton.  "  Before  I  came  to  him," 
he  writes,  "  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  Life  Guards,  I  saw  aud  felt  a  waft 
of  death  go  forth  against  him."  A  few 
nights  later,  while  a  terrific  storm  was 
raging  over  London,  the  strong  spirit 
passed  away.  Fox  had  lost  a  sincere 
and  a  powerful  friend. 

It  was  during  this  residence  of  Fox 
in  London  that  he  became  involved  in 
that  extraordinary  controversy  with 
regard  to  which  he  is  so  eloquently 
sileut  in  his  journal.  While  he  had 
been  tramping  lite  moors  aud  climbing 
the  hills  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Cumber- 
land, a  half-mad  tailor,  by  name  Ludo- 
wick  Muggleton,  had  been  haunting 
the  taverns  and  alleys  about  Old  St. 
Paul's,  proclaiming  a  revelation 
evolved  partly  from  a  study  of  the 
mystical  effusions  of  those  quaint 
dreamers  Jacob  Boh  me  and  Hans  Eck- 
hart,  and  partly  from  bis  own  crazy 
brain.  The  universe,  he  rouudly  de- 
clared, was  governed  by  a  deity  trans- 
parent as  crystal  and  in  height  just  six 
feet,  whose  viceregent  upon  earth  he, 
Ludowick,  was.  Like  all  the  popular 
theologians  of  the  day,  to  whom  Fox 
was  so  markedly  opposed,  he  relied  for 
proselytisin  upon  the  reality  of  the 
flames  of  hell.  Indeed,  he  naively  ad- 
mitted that  his  own  conversion  was 
wrought,  not  so  much  by  a  desire  to  be 
saved,  as  because  he  was  not  minded  to 
be  damned.  The  aposlleship  of  such 
as  chose  to  seek  him  out  he  accepted 
without  emotion  ;  the  strictures  of  such 
as  dared  to  differ  from  him  he  met  with 
lavish  sentences  of  damnation.  That 
such  colossal  folly  should  have  survived 
in  a  concrete  form  down  to  our  own 
times  is  remarkable  enough  ;  that  it 
at  one  time  should  have  assumed  so 
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serious  a  complexion  as  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  Quakerism,  is 
perhaps  more  remarkable  still.  The 
leaders  of  the  Ranters  had  already 
capitulated  unconditionally  to  Muggle- 
ton, when  the  defectiou  of  some  weaker 
Friends  warned  Fox  that  the  struggle 
could  no  longer  be  avoided.  A  great 
debate  was  held  at  a  hall  in  Eastcheap 
and,  whoever  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, Fox  had  the  worst  of  the  vote. 
Muggleton  left  the  meeting  in  triumph, 
having  publicly  pronounced  sentence 
of  damnation  on  Fox.  Thenceforth  he 
never  showed  for  his  opponents  any- 
thing except  the  cool  contempt  of  as- 
sured mastery.  Fox  however  was  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  mere  vaporing. 
He  was  fashioned  in  a  very  different 
clay  from  the  lunatics  aud  tipplers 
whom  Muggleton  had  so  often  fright- 
ened into  their  graves.  He  continued 
the  contest  through  the  medium  of 
pamphlets  with  a  bitterness  suspi- 
ciously akin  to  weakness,  and  only 
retired  from  it  when  he  found,  in 
Penn  aud  Farus worth,  meu  even  bet- 
ter equal  to  cope  with  the  multitudi- 
nous vituperation  of  his  rival,  men  who 
certainly  did  not  apply  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  to  their  polemical  writ- 
ings, but  who  gave  back  curse  for  curse 
with  astonishing  fecundity. 

The  incident  is  one  on  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  Fox's  extreme  admir- 
ers have  preferred  to  keep  silence. 
And  indeed  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  from 
the  sordid  squabble,  and  to  follow  him 
out  from  the  hum  and  roar  of  London 
streets  upon  his  crusade  against  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  ;  to  watch  his  exer- 
tions for  getting  the  children  of  the 
street  taught  trades  ;  to  listen  to  his 
voice,  two  full  centuries  before  its  time, 
denouncing  the  ferocity  of  the  penal 
code  ;  and  to  hear  him  pleading  with 
Parliament  and  with  king  for  complete 
religious  toleration.  In  London  he 
had  been  under  the  protection  of  Crom- 
well ;  in  the  west  country  he  had  to 
deal  with  Desborough,  a  person  with 
no  poetry  in  his  composition.  Brought 
up  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  he 
declined  to  remove  his  hat,  on  the 
grounds  that  to  make  obeisauce  to  man 
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was  against  the  law  of  God  and  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  Come," 
cried  the  judge.  44  where  had  they  hats 
from  Moses  to  Daniel  ?  Come,  answer 
me;  I  have  you  fast  now."  "The 
three  children,"  returned  Fox,  44  were 
cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  with  their 
hats  on."  lie  was  promptly  committed 
to  Launceston  gaol  for  contempt.  His 
goaler  was  a  thief  hranded  in  the  hand  ; 
his  cell  a  hole  in  the  old  keep,  two 
inches  deep  in  oozing  slime,  so  noisome 
that  he  was  forced  to  burn  the  straw 
thrown  to  him  as  bedding,  to  avoid 
being  poisoned.  At  the  end  of  nine 
weeks  he  was  released,  still  contuma- 
cious. Little  wonder  that  Hugh  Peters 
told  Cromwell  that  if  the  government 
wished  to  convert  England  to  Quaker- 
ism, they  were  goiug  the  way  to  do  it. 

Fox's  first  act  on  his  release  was  to 
preach  defiantly  in  the  streets  of  Laun- 
ceston. Then  he  set  out  to  visit  the 
Friends  throughout  the  country.  He 
rode  by  Exeter  to  Bristol,  and  crossing 
the  Severn  came  to  Cardiff.  For 
weeks,  attended  by  one  faithful  fol- 
lower, John  ap  John,  he  wandered 
among  the  Welsh  hills,  enduring  in- 
credible privation  and  often  barely  es- 
caping with  his  life.  Pressing  steadily 
north  he  reached  Liverpool,  whose 
miles  of  docks  and  forests  of  chimneys 
were  then  represented  by  a  little  sea- 
port of  four  thousand  souls.  Passing 
through  Manchester,  whose  warehouses 
were  already  filling  with  the  cotton 
bales  of  Smyrna,  he  entered  Cumber- 
land, the  scene  of  his  earlier  struggle 
with  that  potent  sheriff  Wilfred  Law- 
son.  From  whence,  taking  with  him 
one  Robert  Widders,  44  a  thundering 
man  against  hypocrisy  and  deceit,"  he 
climbed  through  the  Cheviots  into  Scot- 
land. Upon  Scotland  Fox  seems  to 
have  made  no  impression  whatever. 
He  was  not  persecuted  ;  he  was  simply 
ignored.  The  Council,  it  is  true,  at 
last  ordered  him  to  cross  the  border 
within  seven  days,  but  they  appear  to 
have  permitted  him  to  construe  the 
seven  pretty  elastically.  The  people, 
still  under  the  spell  of  the  hideous 
eschatolo.siy  of  Knox  and  Calvin,  were 
little  in  the  humor  to  listen  to  the  doc- 


trine of  perfection.  At  Stirling  the 
townsfolk  attended  a  horse  -  race  in 
preference  to  his  sermon.  In  the 
whole  great  city  of  Glasgow  he  could 
not  muster  an  audience  of  one.  Even 
in  Edinburgh,  where  the  Lord  blinded 
the  sentries  to  enable  him  to  pass  the 
gales,  he  was  only  indifferently  suc- 
cessful. At  Johnstone  he  was  seized 
gently  but  firmly,  and  put  across  the 
river.  It  was  in  vain  that  on  market- 
days  he  took  his  stand  beneath  the  vil- 
lage cross  ;  the  populace  took  no  notice 
of  him,  not  so  much  as  to  throw  a  car- 
rot at  him.  Still  there  were  times 
when  his  earnestness  thawed  the  frost 
of  his  unwilling  listeners,  and  the  deep 
northern  nature  answered  back  in  un- 
expected sympathy.  These,  however, 
were  the  exceptions.  The  Scotch,  he 
declares,  44  being  a  dark  and  carnal 
people,  gave  little  heed  ;  but  the  hus- 
bandman is  to  wait  in  patience."  Com- 
forted with  that  he  crossed  the  Tweed 
at  Berwick,  and  rode  south  again. 

Fox  arrived  in  London  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Protectorate.  He  was 
there  when  Thomas  Aldam,  despairing 
at  Cromwell's  indifference  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Frieuds,  took  off  his  cap 
at  Whitehall  and,  having  rent  it  in 
pieces  in  the  approved  biblical  manner, 
cast  the  pieces  at  the  Protector's  feet, 
with  the  words,  44  So  shall  thy  gov- 
ernment be  rent  from  thee  and  thy 
house."  No  doubt  Fox  honestly  be- 
lieved that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
in  the  Restoration,  just  as  Muggleton, 
after  having  admonished  one  of  his 
disciples  for  taking  upon  himself  to 
damn  a  dozen  old  scoffers,  remarked 
parenthetically,  4'  Not  but  that  1  do 
believe  they  will  all  be  damned."  A 
habit  of  noting  only  the  results  which 
fit  is  an  indiscretion  common  to  all 
fanatics.  Fox  himself  never  omits  to 
add  to  the  tale  of  those  who,  like  44  Old 
Preston's  wife,"  came  to  an  untimely 
end  after  making  light  of  him.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  sum  of  those  who 
jeered  and  were  cut  off  could  be  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  of  those  who 
jeered  with  impunity,  the  death-rnte 
would  probably  be  found  to  have  re- 
mained stationary.    The  Quakers,  how- 
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ever,  gained  little  by  Monk's  action. 
If  the  oath  of  abjuration,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commonwealth  judges,  had 
proved  a  whip,  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
in  the  hands  of  those  of  the  king, 
quickly  developed  into  a  scorpion.  If 
he  taunted  them  with  their  subser- 
vieucy  to  the  Protector,  they  tendered 
him  the  oath  ;  if  he  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
they  tendered  him  the  oath  ;  even 
when  he  had  walked  straight  through 
the  (laws  of  the  indictment,  they  fell 
back  on  the  oath.  44  You  shall  have 
the  law,"  cried  one  of  them  furiously, 
when  he  had  been  beaten  hopelessly 
in  open  court  at  his  own  trade.  44  You 
are  acquitted  on  the  charge.  Now 
tender  him  the  oath."  It  was  in  vain 
he  protested  unceasingly  against  being 
ordered  to  swear  on  a  book  that  for- 
bade swearing.  The  judges  remained 
obdurate  ;  and  he  continued  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  country  gaols  with  in- 
creasing velocity. 

When  the  king  had  been  some  nine 
years  upon  the  throne  Fox  determined 
to  visit  the  Friends  in  Ireland.  At  the 
first  blush  there  is  something  almost 
comical  at  the  idea  of  an  Irishmau  in 
Quaker  habiliments.  These,  however, 
to  whom  Fox  turned  were  not  so  much 
the  Celtic  Catholics  as  the  Presbyte- 
rian Planters  of  the  Pale.  Sailing  from 
Liverpool  he  landed  at  Dublin,  where 
44  the  earth  aud  air  smelt,"  he  thought, 
4k  with  the  corruption  of  the  nation." 
His  first  act  was  characteristic.  He 
issued  a  challenge  to  all  the  priests  to 
public  disputation.  The  years  follow- 
ing the  storm  of  Drogheda  were,  how- 
ever, not  the  time  at  which  one  would 
naturally  have  expected  to  find  Rome 
active.  No  answers,  save  a  few  sav- 
age mutterings,  came  to  his  proposal  ; 
and  he  was  able  to  take  a  bloodless 
triumph  in  a  document  in  which  he 
compared  them  disadvantageous^-  with 
the  priests  of  Baal,  who  indeed  44  tried 
their  wooden  god,"  while  the  Catholics 
dare  venture  nothing  with  theirs  of 
bread  and  wine.  The  Presbyterians, 
however,  proved  of  tougher  fibre.  The 
mayor  of  Cork  put  the  soldiers  on  his 
track ;  and  it  was  with  considerable 


difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  hold  the 
meetings  which  he  declares  were  abun- 
dantly blessed.  After  a  short  stay  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  whence  he  sailed 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Friends, 
who  followed  him  to  sea  in  their  little 
boats,  44  at  least  a  league,  though  not 
without  danger." 

The  year  of  Fox's  return  to  England 
is  memorable  as  the  date  of  the  solitary 
action  of  his  career  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  personal  feel- 
ings. Seventeen  years  previously  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance,  in  the 
Lake  country,  of  Judge  Fell  aud  his 
wife  Margaret.  They  had  been  among 
his  earliest  converts  aud  had  stood 
nobly  by  him  in  the  storm  of  obloquy 
and  persecution  which  had  then  threat- 
ened  to  overwhelm  him.  Upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred 
shortly  after,  Margaret  had  thrown 
herself  actively  into  the  work  of  propa- 
gation, and  had  bravely  borne  her  load 
of  imprisonment  and  revilement.  She 
had  stood  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
between  Fox  and  his  tormentors,  and 
it  was  to  her  personal  intercession  with 
the  king  that  the  Quakers  owed  such 
little  freedom  as  they  had.  If  some- 
thing warmer  than  friendship  had  not 
grown  up  between  the  two  it  would 
have  been  strange.  Their  marriage, 
which  took  place  now  in  Bristol,  was 
the  product  of  many  years  of  comrade- 
ship in  trial.  It  was  one  on  both  sides 
of  purest  affection  ;  and  Fox's  letters 
to  his  '4  dear  heart,"  though  they  are 
neither  numerous  nor  leugthy,  strike  a 
new  note  of  tenderness.  But  their 
happiness  was  not  long  undisturbed  ; 
within  a  few  weeks  they  were  both 
prisoners  in  distant  gaols  for  con- 
science' sake. 

By  this  time  the  Quakers  were  be- 
ginning to  push  their  peculiar  tenets 
beyond  their  native  shores.  They  had 
overrun  Holland,  that  ancient  home  of 
religious  freedom  ;  they  were  settlers 
in  the  great  trading  cities  of  the  north 
German  seaboard  ;  they  lay  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  at  Malta,  and 
were  seen  in  the  bazaars  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  they  were  to  be  found  on  the 
plantations  of   the  West  Indian  Isl- 
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amis,  and  upon  the  clearances  of  the 
North  American  colonies  ;  ami  they 
even  talked  of  carrying  the  truth  to  the 
raandarius  of  Cauton.  Fox  was  no 
longer  young  ;  the  terrible  hardships 
he  had  endured  had  made  him  prema- 
turely old  ;  but  with  indomitable  cour- 
age he  determined  to  cross  the  seas  to 
take  his  part  in  the  crusade. 

Ou  the  13th  of  June,  1671,  he  sailed 
from  Gravesend  aboard  the  Industry. 
The  same  evening  they  hove  to  off 
Deal  to  land  the  frieuds  of  the  passen- 
gers, among  them  Fox's  wife.  The 
voyage  proved  anything  but  a  pleasure- 
party.  The  vessel  took  eight  inches  of 
water  an  hour,  and  from  the  start  the 
passengers  were  forced  to  join  the  crew 
at  the  pumps  ;  three  weeks  out  from 
Loudon  they  were  chased  by  a  Sallee 
pirate,  and  only  avoided  capture  owing 
to  a  dark  night  and  a  fresh  gale.  At 
last,  after  a  voyage  of  just  under  two 
months,  they  made  Barbadoes,  and 
dropped  anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay.  Three 
mouths  later  they  again  took  ship,  and 
after  touching  at  Jamaica,  lauded  iu 
Maryland.  Fox  remained  in  America 
a  little  over  two  years.  During  that 
time,  though  in  the  weakest  health,  he 
managed  to  make  his  way  through  the 
miles  of  forest  and  prairie  that  hedged 
round  the  English  colonies  from  Caro- 
lina to  Rhode  Island.    The  spasm  of 


For  thirteen  years  after  his  return 
from  America  Fox  lived  to  labor  iu  the 
vineyard.  To  tell  the  story  of  that 
time  would  be  but  to  traverse  the  old 
ground  agaiu.  To  the  last  he  never 
had  a  home  ;  he  spent  his  days  wau- 
deriug  from  city  to  hamlet  and  from 
shore  to  shore  upon  his  Master's  busi- 
ness ;  twice  he  visited  Holland  and 
the  North  German  seaboard  ;  at  times 
he  still  fouud  himself  in  the  dock  and 
in  the  gaol,  though  the  persecution  in 
its  more  spiteful  phase  had  died  with 
Charles,  for  James,  in  his  desperate 
effort  to  wiu  England  for  the  pope, 
made  a  useless  bid  for  the  support  of 
the  Quakers.  In  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
though  very  feeble,  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  great  battle  for 
toleration  ;  and  crawled  down  day  after 
day  from  his  lodgings  to  Westminster 
Hall,  to  argue  with  the  members  in 
favor  of  making  the  act  "comprehen- 
sive and  effectual." 

The  end  was  now  in  sight.  The  Ion 
days  in  the  saddle,  the  nights  spent 
under  the'  open  sky  in  rain  and  snow, 
the  months  of  weary  lingering  in  fetid 
prisons,  had  broken  his  once  magnif- 
icent constitution.  Ou  the  11th  of 
November,  1690,  he  preached  for  the 
last  time  with  more  than  wonted  fire 
and  directness  in  the  old  meeting-house 
iu  Gracechurch  Street.    As  he  came 


- 


persecution  which  had  driven  Williams  out  he  complained  that  he  felt  the  cold 


out  of  the  Bay  State,  and  built  the  gal- 
lows of  the  Salem  witches,  had  spent 
itself.  Fox  was  received  everywhere 
with  kiuduessand  with  affection  ;  even 
the  negroes  and  the  Indians  listened  to 
him  with  attention  and  respect.  One 
could  wish  that  he  had  spoken  out  with 
all  the  might  that  was  in  him  against 
the  growing  curse  of  slavery  ;  had  he 
done  so  he  might  have  saved  his  cause 
in  America  from  the  stain  of  an  indel- 
ible disgrace.  As  it  was,  he  contented 
himself  with  pleading  for  a  more  hu- 
mane and  generous  regime,  with  the 
result  that  when  King  Cotton  raised 
his  ugly  head  the  Quakers  marched 
hand  in  hand  with  their  neighbors  into 
the  abyss.  In  March,  1673,  he  sailed 
from  Pattuxen  and  landed  after  a  rough 
but  favorable  voyage  at  Bristol. 


strike  at  his  heart.  He  went  home  and 
lay  down  never  to  rise  again.  44  All  is 
well,  though  I  am  weak  in  body,"  he 
said  to  the  Friends  who  gathered  about 
his  bedside;  "yet  the  power  of  the 
Lord  is  over  all,  and  over  death  itself." 
Two  day 8  later  he  passed  away  in  per- 
fect peace  and  coutentment.  He  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Friends'  burial- 
ground  near  Buuhill  Fields. 

The  exact  positiou  of  his  grave  has 
long  since  been  forgotten,  though  a 
modern  stone  marks  its  conjectured 
site.  As  a  memorial  that  plain  slab  is 
amply  sufficient ;  anything  more  costly 
one  feels  would  be  incongruous.  His 
true  monument  is  the  labors,  for  two 
centuries,  of  Quaker  meu  and  women  ; 
in  the  figure  of  Penn  carrying  through 
the  American  continent  the  fiery  cross 
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of  complete  toleration,  in  the  story  of 
the  devoted  labors  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
and  in  the  echo  of  the  stately  eloquence 
of  Bright.  It  may  be  said  that  Fox's 
successors  were  greater  than  himself  ; 
and  no  doubt  they  possessed  gifts,  as 
they  possessed  opportunities,  which 
were  denied  to  him  ;  but  they  could  not 
one  of  them  have  done  his  work.  Car- 
lyle  could  tind  for  him,  in  all  history, 
but  one  peer,  the  philosopher  Diogenes. 
u  Great,  truly,  was  that  Tub  ;  a  temple 
from  which  man's  dignity  and  divinity 
were  scornfully  preached  abroad  ;  but 
greater  is  the  Leather  Hull,  for  the 
same  sermon  was  preached  there,  and 
not  in  Scorn  but  in  Love." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  DEVIL'S  OWN. 

BY  LI  L  LI  AS  CAMPBELL  DAVIDSON. 

To  every  life  there  comes  its  con- 
summation of  bliss  —  the  very  crown- 
iug  and  pinnacle  of  well-being  ;  lookiug 
back  at  which,  'Iwixt  smiles  and  tears, 
we  say,  with  yearning  and  regretful 
heart,  44  Ah  I  then,  at  least,  for  how- 
ever brief  a  space,  I  was  perfectly 
happy." 

That  consummation  was  mine  one 
radiant  day  in  June,  as  I  walked  over 
the  springing  heather  ou  Aulus  Moor 
with  Harry  Curzon. 

For  we  had  been  engaged  three  days 
—  three  golden  days  suatched  from 
Paradise  ;  but  it  was  only  the  night 
before  that  my  dear  old  father  gave  his 
careful  consent,  and  this  was  our  very 
first  walk  together  as  openly  declared 
lovers. 

What  a  walk  it  was  I  Far  off,  be- 
yond the  verge  of  farthest  moorland, 
the  burnished  line  of  sea  gleamed  like 
a  band  of  molten  gold.  Overhead,  the 
piled-up  banks  of  cloud  had  a  lining  of 
lurid  pink,  and  hung  heavily  against 
their  background  of  liquid  blue.  There 
was  a  storm  coming  ;  but  what  is  a 
thunder-storm  when  you've  just  prom- 
ised to  marry  the  man  you  love  with 
all  your  whole  heart  ? 

Harry  carried  the  basket.  I  was 
taking  some  of  mamma's  famous  lentil 


soup  to  poor  old  Widow  Reynolds, — 
and  wo  walked,  —  well,  as  close  to- 
gether as  people  might  be  excused  for 
doing,  under  the  circumstances.  We 
had  such  a  lot  to  talk  about !  —  the  day 
we  tlrst  met,  just  two  months  ago,  at 
the  regimental  sports,  and  how  Harry 
fell  in  love  at  lirst  sight  —  or  so  lie 
vowed  — and  felt  like  knocking  down 
Captain  Trevor  when  he  reached  me 
first  with  a  strawberry  ice,  and  ran  for 
the  cream  for  ray  tea.  I  felt  rather 
grieved,  after  this,  to  confess  that  I 
hadn't  noticed  Harry  a  bit  that  day  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  Mrs.  Jacob's 
tenuis,  ten  days  later,  when  he  walked 
home  with  me,  and  carried  my  racquet 
and  shoes,  that  I  had  first  began  to 
think  — to  wonder  — to  — well,  uever 
miud  ! 

The  clouds  had  gathered  thicker  and 
blacker  as  we  reached  Mrs.  Reynolds's 
moss-grown,  thatched  cottage,  and  we 
were  barely  inside  when  the  big  drops 
began  to  patter  down.  Privately,  I 
don't  think  Mrs.  Reynolds  felt  all  the 
regret  she  expressed  at  our  being 
caught  in  a  summer  shower,  for  she 
dearly  loved  a  little  gossip,  and  seldom 
had  a  chance  to  indulge  her  tastes  in 
this  lonely  locality,  where  the  carrier 
only  passed  twice  a  week,  and  her 
nearest  neighbor  lived  a  mile  away, 
across  a  very  unsafe  ford. 

I  had  to  answer  no  end  of  inquiries 
as  to  the  physical  well-being  of  all  my 
family  and  relatives  to  the  remotest  de- 
gree, and  tell  her  six  distinct  times 
that  I  was  quite  free,  myself,  from  all 
bodily  infirmity,  before  she  was  content 
to  let  the  conversation  take  a  more 
general  character. 

"  Aud  how's  the  new  housemaid 
doin'  ?  "  was  her  next  question,  after  I 
had  succeeded  in  artfully  leading  her 
from  more  personal  topics,  in  dread 
lest  she  should  begin  researches  of  an 
embarrassing  nature  into  Harry's  and 
my  relations  towards  each  other. 
"  Doin'  well,  is  she?  Well,  well  — 
I'm  main  glad  to  hear  it.  I  must  any  I 
never  much  expected  it.  '  Laws,'  says 
I,  4  what  can  you  look  for  in  a  wench 
named  Pinnick  ? '  Butter  don't  come 
from  lard  —  now  do  it  ?  " 
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"  Perhaps  1101,"  said  I,  not  wishing  I 
to  commit  myself  over  even  what 
seemed  an  evident  enough  proposition. 
"  But  Pinuick  isn't  such  a  bad  name, 
Mrs.  Reynolds  —  not  very  pretty,  per- 
haps ;  but  that  doesn't  much  matter." 

M  Matter  ?  Not  a  farthing,  miss,  as 
to  beauty  ;  but  a  deal  of  matter  other 
ways.  Never  did  I  know  a  Pinnick 
that  hadn't  a  bad  strain.  There  was 
Job  Pinnick,  the  sheep-stealer,  as  was 
hanged  on  the  moor  here  by  the  head- 
stone cross  when  I  was  a  gell  ;  and 
Hannah  Copley,  as  was  a  Pinnick 
before  she  married,  and  poisoned  her 
husband  after  ;  and  them  two  Pinnicks 
as  lived  neighbors  to  me  at  the  Jews' 
Camp,  and  sold  theyselves  to  the  Old 
One." 

"  Really  !  "  said  Harry,  who,  perched 
on  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  and  holding 
his  hat  in  that  attitude  of  instant  de- 
parture peculiar  to  the  morning  caller, 
had  hitherto  been  engaged  in  medita- 
tive study  of  the  mourning  cards  with 
which  the  cottage  walls  were  lavishly 
decorated  ;  44  that  was  a  mild  thing  to 
do.  What  price  did  they  get  — any- 
thing worth  while  ?  " 

The  widow  Reynolds  declined  to 
treat  the  subject  with  any  levity. 

"The  gentleman  may  believe  me,  or 
he  may  not  believe  me,"  she  remarked, 
with  deep  solemnity.  "  What  I  went 
through  and  experienced  myself  I 
must  hold  with,  was  it  never  so. 
Which  I'll  tell  you,  Miss  Kitty,"  she 
went  on,  turning  her  look  of  reproach 
from  Harry  to  me.  "And  your  own 
father  as  is  a  reverend  can  tell  you  as 
I  told  the  tale  to  him  the  very  same 
thirty  years  ago  come  Martinmas  —  the 
year  it  took  place,  when  both  of  us  was 
a  deal  younger  than  to-day." 

I'm  afraid  I  did  not  hail  the  relation 
with  any  wild  joy  ;  but  that  appeared 
to  matter  little  to  Mrs.  Reynolds,  whose 
cap  frills  rose  and  fell  as  her  head 
began  to  waggle  to  and  fro,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  narration. 

"  It  was  thirty  year  this  midsummer, 
and  I  hadn't  loug  been  a  widow  of  my 
first,  poor  Joe  Bowers,  as  likely  a  lad 
as  ever  walked  at  the  plough-tail.  I 
was  a-liviu'  then  in  one  of  them  two 


thatched  cottages  as  stood  just  inside 
the  Jews'  Camp,  a  mile  or  more  from 
here  — you  may  see  the  pile  of  ruins 
now.  I  wouldn't  have  lived  in  a  dree 
spot  like  that,  let  alone  Pinnicks  for 
neighbors  in  the  other  house,  only  pov- 
erty sends  strange  bedfellows,  as  the 
savin'  is,  and  the  rent  was  low.  No- 
body had  a  good  word  for  they  Pin- 
nicks, and  I  kept  myself  to  myself,  for 
there  was  strange  tales  afloat.  Folks 
said  as  there'd  been  a  child  by  a  mar- 
riage afore — she  was  a  widow  when 
Seth  Pinnick  married  her  — a  fine 
likely  little  chap  as  died  strange,  some- 
how ;  and  folks  fought  shy  of  Pinnick, 
as  was  a  surly  brute,  and  hedged  and 
ditched  for  Squire  Berth  on.  Well, 
they  did  me  no  harm,  and  I'd  lived 
there  three  months  or  more,  quiet 
enough,  but  for  the  shrieks  and  cries 
when  Seth  came  home  o'  Saturday 
nights  from  the  Doncaster  Arms,  and 
had  it  out  o'  her  after,  when  all  at  once 
the  black  death  broke  out  in  the  houses 
down  by  the  stagnant  pool  betwixt  this 
and  Aulus'  ford,  and  the  place  was  in  a 
panic.  Seth  Pinnick  had  been  drink- 
ing with  some  of  they  men  from  down 
there,  and  the  next  thing  was,  he  and 
Sally  was  both  down  with  it  too.  Miss 
Kitty,  there  wasn't  a  soul  as  would  go 
anigh  their  cottage  ;  and  I  thinks, 
thinks  I,  'I'm  a  lone  woman,  and  a 
neighbor  ;  and  if  the  Almighty  means 
me  die,  I'll  get  it  as  soon  livin'  next 
door  as  a-tending  them  ; '  so  I  went  in 
and  nursed  'era  both. 

"  Laws,  my  dear !  it  was  as  bad  a 
time  as  ever  I  did  sec  !  Roth  of  'em 
was  ravin'  out  of  their  heads  when  I 
got  in,  and  not  a  bit  or  drop  in  the 
house,  nor  a  soul  to  help  one.  My 
niece  Eliza  promised  to  come  up  every 
day  to  the  headstone  cross  and  bring 
me  a  basket  of  bread  and  such-like,  but 
save  for  that  I  didn't  see  a  livin'  soul. 
Less  'n  two  days  Seth  died  — he  was 
a'most  past  speech  when  I  went  in  — 
but  he  shrieked  wild-like  without  stop- 
pin'  till  his  breath  was  well-nigh  out  of 
him,  and  all  his  strength.  Mercy  on 
us!  it  chilled  my  blood  !  —  ao<1  that 
night  I  saw  Sally  was  goiu'  too.  I'll 
never  forget  that  night  till  my  own 
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death-bed  comes  !  There  was  a  storm 
outside  —  rain  and  thunder,  and  wind 
enough  to  lift  the  roof ;  and  there  that 
poor  sinful  woman  lay,  ravin'  and  mut- 
terin'  and  singin'  —  enough  to  turn  you 
cold  ! 

"  I  got  the  Book,  and  I  sat  by  the 
chimney-corner,  and  I  tried  to  read  — 
but  I  couldn't  see  a  line.  I  was  well- 
nigh  frightened  silly,  what  with  the 
storm  and  Sally.  All  at  once,  about 
midnight,  she  fell  quite  still  and  hushed  ; 
and  then  all  at  once  she  began  to  speak 
out  strong  and  clear. 

"  Miss  Kitty,  the  words  seemed  to 
pass  me  in  ray  dread,  but  as  sure  as  I 
sit  here  I  made  out,  while  my  teeth 
chattered,  and  I  shook  so  I  nearly 
dropped  the  rushlight,  a  tale  that  struck 
me  dumb  with  horror.  It  was  all  about 
a  child  —  a  little  lad  —  and  as  how 
Squire  Berthon  swore  he'd  have  no 
children  in  them  cottages  to  harry  the 
game  ;  and  as  how  Seth  came  home 
and  told  her  as  he  wasn't  a-goin'  to 
lose  a  good  place  for  a  brat's  sake,  and 
there'd  be  a  way  to  settle.  Then  there 
came  something  about  starving,  and  a 
strong  lad,  long  to  die  that  way,  aud 
Seth  in  a  temper,  and  out  of  patience 
to  wait  —  and  a  black  mark  round  a 
thin  little  neck  —  and  how  he'd  bound 
her  by  a  Jew's  shilliu'  never  to  tell. 
Miss  Kitty,  my  child  I  I  fair  turned 
sick  with  fright.  Not  for  a  hundred 
pounds  would  I  have  stopped  a  minute 
longer  in  that  room  !  I  got  up  to  turn 
and  fly,  never  heedin'  the  storm  and 
the  wind  —  anywhere  out  of  that  place 
of  blood  !  But  just  as  I  stood  up  out  o' 
ray  chair,  as  it  might  be  just  so  as  I'm 
doing  now,  Sally  flung  out  her  hand 
and  clutched  tight  hold  on  my  gown, 
and  sat  up  sudden,  strong  and  straight, 
with  her  eyes  wide  open.  'Mi's.  Bow- 
ers,' she  says,  wild-like,  'you're  a  good 
woman,  I  doubt.  Take  this  shillin" 
—  and  she  reached  one  from  under  her 
pillow — 'and  give  it  to  lame  Billy 
when  I'm  gone.  He  begged  at  my 
door  last  Easter-tide,  and  I  drove  him 
with  a  curse,'  she  says,  'and  now  I'm 
sorry,'  says  she,  'and  I'd  like  to  do 
one  good  deed  afore  I  die.'  And  with 
that  she  reached  me  out  the  shillin', 
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but  my  hand  shook  so  it  dropped  from 
it,  and  fell  on  the  open  Book  instead. 
I  just  saw  as  how  it  was  a  Jew's  penny, 
aud  not  a  real  shillin'  at  all,  when 
there  came  the  most  terrible  clap  of 
thunder  as  ever  I  heard  —  and  a  flash 
as  filled  the  room.  There  was  a  roar 
of  bricks  fallin',  and  timbers  givin', 
aud  a  smell  of  burnin'  and  sulphur. 
Sally  Pinnick  gave  one  great  cry,  and 
fell  back  dead  on  the  pillow  ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  just  tore  out  o'  the  house, 
and  run  through  the  rain  and  the  blast 
to  Dewsbury,  three  mile  or  more  away. 
I  was  dreuched  and  tore  and  sore  he- 
rn ired  as  ever  I  got  there  ;  but  there  I 
found  shelter  and  a  roof  with  my  niece 
Elizabeth.  And  betimes,  next  morn,  I 
was  ashamed  o'  my  fears,  in  the  sun- 
light, aud  I  fared  back  to  do  the  last 
for  the  poor  dead  creature,  and  see  to 
ray  own  empty  house.  "Will  you  be- 
lieve, Miss  Kitty,  I  found  the  place  a 
heap  o'  bricks  and  timbers  ?  They  said 
the  lightning  had  struck  the  roof,  and 
the  gale  did  tho  rest ;  but  anyhow,  I 
made  way  to  creep  to  poor  Sally's  death- 
room,  and  that  was  not  so  rent  as  the 
rest.  Only  the  bed,  and  she  in  it,  lay 
piled  with  bricks  from  the  chimney, 
that  you  couldn't  see  it.  '  Yet,'  thinks 
I,  'she  laid  a  charge  on  me  with  her 
last  words,  and  I'll  keep  it ; '  so  I 
sought  for  that  Jew's  penny  high  and 
low.  They're  real  siller,  1  heard  Squire 
Berthon's  lady  say  once,  and  worth  a 
mint ;  but  though  I  moved  the  sticks, 
and  lifted  the  rag  carpet— ay,  and 
swept  out  the  room,  and  even  scoured 
it ;  and  peered  into  every  chink  aud 
cranny  —  not  a  sign  of  that  bit  o'  money 
saw  I  from  that  day  to  this.  No,  Miss 
Kitty,  nor  ever  shall ;  for  if  ever  the 
Old  One  claimed  his  own,  he  came  and 
fetched  away  the  shillin'  she  bound 
her  soul  by,  that  blessed  midsummer 
night." 

44  But  what  did  you  do  for  a  house, 
Mi's.  Beynolds  ?  "  I  murmured,  when 
my  lips  could  find  their  use.  "Yours 
was  ruined  too,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"Eh,  I  bid  with  my  niece  Elizabeth 
till  Reynolds  asked  me,  and  then  I 
came  out  here.  No  more  o'  the  Jews' 
Camp  for  me,  Miss  Kitty  !    But  just 
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you  tell  the  mistress  at  the  rectory  not 
to  put  too  much  faith  in  a  Piunick,  un- 
clear, and  to  count  the  knobs  of  sugar 
now  and  again." 

u  Odd,"  said  Harry,  when  we  were 
once  more  ou  our  way  over  the  moor- 
laud,  where  every  sprig  of  heather  now 
glistened  with  its  diamond  drop,  and 
the  hot  sun  was  drawing  up  a  quivering 
mist  from  the  soaked  earth  —  "odd 
what  a  lot  of  superstition  still  lingers 
about  in  country  districts.  Rum  little 
story,  wasn't  it,  Kitty  ?  I  didn't  dare 
catch  your  eye,  for  fear  of  laughing." 

"  Laughing  ?  "  —  I  gave  a  little  shud- 
der—  "I  thought  it  perfectly  awful. 
And  a  Jew's  penny,  it  was,  too.  How 
very  strauge.  Oue  could  almost  be- 
lieve there's  something  in  it,  after  all." 

ki  Something  in  what  ?  " 

l*  Oh,  the  old  legend  about  the  Jews' 
Camp.  Did  you  never  hear  it  ?  Why, 
you  know  there's  a  Human  camp  here 
—  you'll  see  it  in  another  minute  — 
Dewcaster  its  real  name  is  ;  but  all  the 
country  people  call  it  the  Jews'  Camp, 
and  papa  says  the  corrupted  name 
gave  rise  to  the  story.  Any  way,  the 
legeud  runs  that  when  the  Romans 
under  Aulus  Plautius  conquered  this 
place,  there  was  a  soldier  of  the  legion 
who  had  takeu  part  in  the  sacking  of 
Jerusalem  and  got,  as  part  of  his  booty, 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  had 
been  ever  since  in  the  family  of  the 
man  who  sold  the  Potter's  Field.  They 
say  that  money  is  the  devil's  own,  and 
whoever  possesses  it  is  ruined,  body 
aud  soul.  The  soldier  who  had  it  was 
murdered  by  his  comrades  for  his 
hoard,  and  with  it  they  bribed  their  fel- 
low warriors  to  kill  their  own  centurion 
in  battle,  aud  place  one  of  themselves 
in  his  stead.  He  turned  on  his  confed- 
erates, once  he  was  in  power,  aud 
would  have  put  them  to  death,  but  they 
fled,  carrying  the  money  with  them  ; 
and  finally  returned  with  an  army  of 
British,  and  enough  of  the  pieces  of 
silver  still  unsquandered  to  buy  from  a 
traitor  inside  the  camp  its  betrayal,  and 
the  slaughter  of  all  its  defenders.  The 
other  pieces  were  melted  dowu,  or 
passed  into  other  circulation,  still  carry- 
ing the  curse  with  them  to  this  day  ; 


but  the  ones  he  it*  arc  stiil  found,  from 
time  to  time,  and  always  there  has  been 
some  horrible  story  connected  with 
every  one  that  sees  the  light.  My 
father  says  it  is  the  large  number  of 
Roman  coins  found  about  Dewcaster 
that  gave  rise  to  the  legend  ;  like 
Onion's  pennies  at  Silchcstcr.  Bui  the 
poor  people  believe  it  firmly,  and  say 
that  the  real  names  of  the  places  about 
are  Judasbury,  and  Judas-camp,  or  the 
Jews'  Camp.  It's  very  odd,  Harry. 
And  here's  the  camp  itself." 

ki  A  gruesome  hole,"  said  Harry. 
And  certainly  the  square  depression  on 
the  barren  hilltop,  without  a  tree  to 
break  the  wide  brown  sea  of  moor,  was 
desolate  and  wild  enough  for  any  tale 
of  tragedy.  The  pile  of  grass-grown 
ruins  that  stiil  marked  the  scene  of 
Mrs.  Reynolds's  story  lay  uuder  the 
shadow  of  tangled  gorse  aud  broom. 
We  strolled  across  the  weird  enclosure, 
to  see  how  the  little  spring,  swolleu  by 
the  heavy  rain,  had  burst  its  banks  and 
torn  a  channel  through  the  ground  be- 
low. There  had  been  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture landslip,  and  the  fresh  wet  earth 
was  upturned  for  several  yards.  As  I 
stood  talking  to  Harry  I  woudered 
what  was  the  strange  round  object  I 
idly  turned  over  with  the  toe  of  my 
shoe.  Suddenly  I  stooped,  and  picked 
it  up. 

41  There  !  "  I  said  ;  "  why  that's  one 
of  the  very  coins  I  was  telling  you 
about.  Papa  says  they're  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries."  And  I  held  it  out  to 
Harry  as  I  spoke. 

"  Jove,  so  it  is  !  "  said  he.  "  That's 
queer."  He  rubbed  it  on  his  coat- 
sleeve,  and  stuck  kuowingly  in  his  eye 
the  little  magnifying  glass  he  examines 
flowers  through.  "  It's  a  geuuine  an- 
tique. I  can  just  make  out  Ti  Ccesar. 
I  believe  you've  had  a  real  liud,  Kits, 
and  the  first  thing  you  ever  gave  me  is 
really  worth  having.  I'll  put  it  on  my 
watch-chain,  and  wear  it  as  long  as  I 
live  —  your  first,  dear  little  present." 

"Oh,  Harry!  you  mustn't  —  please 
don't.  Suppose  it  were  to  be  a  Jew's 
penny  !  " 

"  You  dear  little  goose  !  Are  you 
really  a  superstitious  kitten?    Is  our 
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future  household  to  bo  conducted  on 
non-Friday  principles,  and  are  all  our 
dinner-parties  to  collapse  if  there's  a 
fear  of  our  sitting  down  thirteen  to 
table  ?  Oh,  Kitty  !  Never  mind,  even 
a  Jew's  penny  would  bring  good  luck  if 
it  came  from  you  ;  and  wild  horses 
shan't  tear  from  me  your  very  lirst  gift. 
You  never  gave  me  a  single  thing  be- 
fore —  except  your  darling  self,  and 
that  sweet  something  last  night  at  the 
garden  gate.  I've  giveu  you  dozens  — 
and  a  ring  — but  you  never  gave  me 
but  that  one,  and  refused  me  that  rose 
I  begged  for  from  your  gown  at  Mrs. 
Jacob's  tennis-fight.  Kitty,  give  me 
your  little  hand.  Oue  ring  looks  too 
meagre  there— let  me  get  the  other 
one,  and  put  it  on  to  make  it  look  bal- 
anced." 

"Nonsense,  Harry!"  I  blushed 
violently,  and  tried  to  snatch  my  lin- 
gers away,  but  he  held  them  fast. 
"  What  rubbish  to  say  such  things ! 
That  needn't  be  talked  about  for 
ages." 

"Ages!  the  days  are  ages  —  what 
on  earth  have  we  to  wait  for  ?  Thank 
fortune  I'm  not  a  beggar,  and  you 
won't  mind  a  sub  for  a  husband,  will 
you,  darling?  I  haven't  any  people 
for  you  to  be  introduced  to,  and  you 
don't  need  any  gown  but  that  you  play 
tennis  in— I'd  like  you  to  wear  that 
always.  When  will  you  wear  it  to  be 
married  in,  Kits?  Next  Tuesday  ?  — 
come,  dear,  say  which  day." 

"  Harry  !  "  I  cried,  startled  and  hor- 
rified, "  don't  be  so  silly.  It  isn't  time 
to  talk  of  that  yet  —  iudeed,  it  isn't. 
You  mustn't  be  so  peremptory.  You 
uever  talked  like  this  before." 

l«  Peremptory  !  "  He  spoke  quite 
shortly.  "  I  don't  believe  you  under- 
stand. I  don't  want  any  waiting,  what- 
ever you  may  do.  I  don't  believe  you 
love  me  as  I  do  you,  or  you  couldn't 
even  talk  of  it.  That  isn't  love  worth 
having." 

"  Oh,  Harry  !  "  was  all  I  could  say, 
and  the  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes. 

Iu  an  instant  his  arms  were  rouud 
me,  and  he  was  begging  me  to  forgive 
him. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  said,  "how 


could  I  ever  have  said  such  a  thing  ! 
How  could  I  be  such  a  brute  !  I  don't 
know  what  possessed  me.  Say  you 
forgive  me,  my  own  little  love." 

Of  course  I  forgave  him,  and  we 
walked  on  over  the  moor  hand-in-hand, 
talking  gently  and  tenderly  at  first, 
though  by  and  by  Harry  began  to  grow 
silent  and  abstracted.  It  was  very  un- 
like Harry  —  as  unlike  him  as  his 
sudden  burst  of  temper — he  had  the 
gayest,  sunniest  spirits,  and  a  mood 
that  was  generally  uuruffled  and  se- 
rene. But  I  knew  men  have  often 
things  to  worry  them  that  we  girls 
know  nothing  of  ;  and  I  knew  too  that 
beginning  to  bother  him  now  was  not 
the  way  to  make  him  a  good  wife  by 
and  by.  So  I  said  nothing,  and  was 
only  very  kind  to  him  when  we  parted, 
to  show  him  that  my  silence  had  not 
been  resentment. 

I  thought  he  would  have  walked  over 
from  Dewsbury  the  next  day  ;  but  it 
was  Friday  before  I  saw  him  swing 
open  the  little  gate  into  the  meadow, 
and  come  up  the  side  path  under  the 
perfumed  lime-blossoms.  He  looked 
pale  and  rather  worried,  and  I  anx- 
iously asked  if  there  were  anything 
amiss,  when  our  lirst  greetings  were 
over. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  caught  a  chill 
that  day  on  the  moor,"  he  said.  i%  I 
haven't  felt  quite  myself  ever  since. 
I'm  restless  and  out  of  sorts  altogether 
somehow,  and  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
weight  on  me  that  I  can't  shake  off. 
Fancy  my  being  such  a  duffer,  when  I 
ought  to  be  the  happiest  fellow  iu  the 
whole  world  !  But  somehow  I  can't 
help  it,  Kitty." 

Before  he  went  away  he  showed  me 
the  Roman  coin,  cleaned  and  bur- 
nished, and  hanging  on  his  watch-chain 
beside  the  new  sixpence  he  wore  there 
for  a  joke — "for  luck,"  he  always 
said. 

"  It's  really  a  good  coin,  Kitten,"  he 
said  —  "oue  of  Tiberius's,  and  in  cap- 
ital condition.  How  about  the  Jew's 
penny,  eh,  little  girl  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  know  it  isn't.  I 
asked  papa,  and  he  told  me  all  about 
it  ;  and  though  it's  commonly  supposed 
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those  terrible  thirty  pieces  were  Ro- 
man, he  says  they  probably  wereu't. 
1  couldn't  understand  all  about  the 
denarii  aud  shekels,  but  he  says  the 
Temple  tax  was  always  paid  in  Jewish 
inouey,  so  the  priests  were  more  likely 
to  have  only  Attic  coinage  in  their  pos- 
session. So  I  don't  mind  now,  Harry 
dear  —  wear  the  little  thing  as  loug  as 
you  like." 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  not  to 
see  him  for  another  week.  I  had  a  hur- 
ried note  or  two  from  him,  telling  me 
he  was  uuable  to  get  over  to  the  rec- 
tor}', and  lamenting  the  separation. 
There  were  words  of  passionate  fond- 
ness always,  yet  the  language  was  so 
unlike  Harry,  somehow  —  so  abrupt 
and  almost  disconnected,  that  I  should 
have  felt  a  little  anxious  about  him, 
only  that  I  told  myself  it  was  silly  to 
worry  over  trifles,  and  I  heard  he  had 
been  over  to  the  Stockton  races  on 
the  regimeutal  drag,  and  to  a  pigeon- 
match  with  some  of  the  officers.  I  hate 
pigeon-shooting,  and  I  was  a  little  sorry 
to  hear  of  that,  and  rather  astonished 
at  his  having  gone  ;  aud  Cousin  Dick, 
when  he  came  back  from  Stockton, 
asked  me  if  Curzon  were  out  of  sorts, 
or  what  ?  He  had  been  very  hilarious 
at  the  races,  but  seemed  in  a  queer  sort 
of  temper  as  well.  It  was  like  one  of 
Cousin  Dick's  amiable  remarks,  and  so 
was  his  suggestion  that  the  2nd  Wilt- 
shire brewed  extra-powerful  champagne 
cup  ;  so  I  treated  him  and  his  relation 
with  silent  scorn,  though  I  couldn't 
help  being  a  little  unhappy  too. 

However,  one's  powers  of  fretting '. 
are  considerably  dulled  by  the  rose- ' 
colored  mist  of  a  happy  love-dream, 
and  Harry's  devotion  atoned  for  every- 
thing in  the  one  hurried  visit  he  paid 
me  that  week.  It  was  in  the  evening, 
and  he  said  he  had  heaps  of  work  and 
couldn't  stay  long  ;  but  he  was  so  full 
of  self-reproach  for  Stockton  and  the 
pigeons,  and  so  caressing  and  fond  in 
his  contrition,  that  I  was  quite  happy, 
aud  only  remembered  afterwards  that 
there  had  beeu  a  certain  something 
unlike  himself. 

M  I  haven't  been  a  bit  the  thins?  since 
that  chill  I  took  the  other  day,"  he 


said,  at  parting  ;  "  I  never  felt  so  queer 
before.  Do  you  think  a  chill  could 
possibly  affect  one's  head  a  little, 
darling  ?" 

"  I'll  ask  papa  what  he  thinks,"  said 
I,  being  used  to  consider  my  father's 
judgment  infallible. 

**  Good  heavens,  Kit  !  What  can  a 
parson  know  about  one's  liver  ?  They 
meddle  enough  already  with  things 
that  don't  concern  them.  Don't  incite 
them  to  further  efforts." 

It  was  so  like  his  speech  that  day  on 
the  moor  that  I  shrank  back  a  little, 
half-startled. 

"  Then  see  a  doctor  about  it,"  I  said, 
a  little  coldly,  in  spite  of  myself. 

"I  will,  I  think.  Good-night,  my 
darling  ;  "  and  with  a  fervent  embrace 
he  was  gone. 

My  dear  old  father  was  to  preach  at 
the  Dewsbury  garrison  church  on  the 
Sunday  — a  duty  in  which  he  took  a 
simple  delight,  for  he  had  been  an 
army  chaplain  in  the  Crimea,  and 
dearly  loved  a  red  coat.  I  begged  hard 
to  go  with  him,  for  I  loved  the  garrison 
church  with  its  band  and  the  hearty 
singing  from  a  thousand  warrior- 
throats —  aud  then  I  knew  Harry  was 
to  help  take  the  men  there,  and  I  did 
so  enjoy  seeing  him  in  uniform  ;  but  I 
had  a  little  cold,  and  it  threatened  rain, 
so  my  father  would  not  let  me  go.  I 
was  watching  for  him  when  he  re- 
turned, and  ran  to  help  him  off  with 
his  macintosh,  for  the  rain  had  fulfilled 
its  threat.  He  was  very  silent  and  ab- 
sent as  I  undid  the  fastenings  ;  but  as 
I  took  the  dripping  thing  to  hang  it  on 
its  peg,  he  suddenly  drew  me  close  to 
him,  macintosh  and  all,  and  kissed  me. 
It  was  so  seldom  he  did  that,  except 
for  good-night  and  good-morning,  that 
I  looked  up  surprised,  and  met  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  troubled 
and  tender  look  which  filled  me  with 
a  vague  alarm. 

"  Poor  little  Kathleen  !  poor  little 
girl  !  "  he  murmured,  half  to  himself; 
and  then  he  walked  hastily  away  to  his 
study,  and  shut  himself  in. 

I  looked  in  bewilderment  at  Cousin 
Dick,  who  had  come  home  with  my 
father  to  luncheon,  as  he  often  did  on 
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Sundays,  ami  saw  that  he  was  regard- 
ing me  with  a  gaze  in  which  there  was 
a  certain  exultation. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  »  I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  nothing  astonishing,"  re- 
sponded Dick,  with  affected  indiffer- 
ence. "  Only  what  any  one  might  have 
expected,  if  they?d  ouly  listened  to  me. 
Curzon  was  roaring  drunk  at  church- 
parade  this  morning,  and  insulted  my 
uncle  to  his  face  —  that's  all." 

For  a  moment  I  stared  at  him  in- 
credulously. Then  —  "  It's  a  shameful 
falsehood  !  "  I  cried,  and  darted  into 
the  study  after  papa. 

With  one  arm  about  my  shoulders  as 
I  knelt  by  his  side,  my  burning  face 
pressed  against  his  knee,  he  told  me 
very  gently,  very  tenderly,  that  it  was 
the  dreadful  truth.  Everyone  had  no- 
ticed how  strange  my  poor  boy  looked 
when  he  first  arrived  at  church,  and  all 
through  the  service  he  had  seemed 
hardly  able  to  sit  still  ;  but  when  the 
sermon  began  ho  had  suddenly  burst 
out  into  loud  and  scornful  laughter, 
and  rising  from  his  seat,  sauntered  out, 
whistling  under  his  breath. 

u  He  is  hardly  more  than  a  boy,"  said 
my  father,  in  a  voice  of  deep  grief, 
"and  a  man  may  sometimes  feel  an 
extra  glass  at  the  mess-table  more  at 
his  age  thau  he  would  if  he  were  older  ; 
but  to  be  the  worse  for  drink  at  noou 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  to  set  an 
example  like  that  to  his  men  !  " 

"But  Harry!"  I  sobbed  —  "  Papa, 
it  isn't  possible  1  Why  you  know  he 
hardly  ever  touches  anything  stronger 
than  water,  and  they  call  him  the  blue- 
ribboner  in  the  regiment !  " 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  for  that  very  reason 
he  would  be  more  readily  affected  than 
another  man.  Drunk?  Oh,  there  can't 
be  a  doubt  of  it  1  Put  it  to  yourself, 
Kathleen,  my  child  :  Would  an  officer 
and  a  geutleman  conduct  himself  in 
such  a  manner  in  the  house  of  God  if 
he  were  sober  ?  I  am  very  greatly 
distressed,  on  your  behalf,  my  little 
girl.  Colonel  Maylnuds  may  perhaps 
hush  up  this  matter  in  consideration  for 
the  son  of  his  old  friend,  but  it  con- 
cerns me  deeply  to  consider  whether 


your  happiness  would  be  safe  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  man  who  has  let 
himself  be  overtaken  as  Harry  Curzon 
has  to-day.  If  I  should  find  him  in- 
clined to  intemperate  habits,  my  duty,  I 
fear,  would  be  very  clear  to  see." 

"  Oh,  papa,  papa  !  don't  break  my 
heart  !  You  know  —  every  one  can  tell 
you  — how  steady  Harry  is  1 " 

"  That  was  my  earnest  belief,  or  I 
should  never  have  agreed  to  your  en- 
gagement. But  Richard  tells  me  there 
have  been  some  strange  stories  about 
him  of  late— so  strange  that  I  have 
been  asking  Maylands,  as  we  walked 
part  of  the  way  home  together,  whether 
there  was  any  meutal  weakness  in  the 
family.  But  Maylands  declares  there 
was  never  anything  of  the  kind,  and  he 
is  in  a  position  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence." 

"  But  oh,  we  may  all  do  wrong  once, 
papa  dearest ;  and  if  every  one  turns 
from  us,  how  can  we  ever  atone  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  I  should  deny  any 
one  a  chance,  little  girl.  Harry  Curzon 
is  young,  and  there  is  ample  time  to 
amend.  But  your  future  must  not  be 
risked.  We  will  wait  and  see  how  mat- 
ters staud  before  I  can  let  things  pro- 
ceed further.  Meanwhile  I  cannot  let 
you  see  too  much  of  each  other." 

"At  least  I  may  write?"  I  im- 
plored. 

"  I  prefer  you  should  not  do  so.  I 
will  see  him  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
barracks,  when  I  am  with  Colonel  May- 
lauds,  and  will  explain  my  reasons  to 
him  for  insisting  on  at  least  a  fort- 
night's probation.  What?  —  does  that 
seem  too  hard  ?  A  fortnight  is  not  a 
lifetime,  little  girl  —  it  is  soon  past.'* 

But  oh,  that  fortnight  never  came  to 
its  end,  for  Tuesday  evening  saw  the 
shipwreck  of  all  my  future  life. 

My  dear  father  came  home  from  bar- 
racks looking  ten  years  older ;  and 
when  he  told  me  that  all  was  over,  his 
voice  broke  so  that  in  my  agony  I  failed 
to  understand,  and  it  was  long  before 
I  could  clearly  gather  all  that  had  taken 
place. 

It  seems  that  he  and  Colonel  May- 
lands  were  sitting  in  the  ante-room 
after  mess,  and  talking  it  all  over. 
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Colonel  Maylands  liad  just  told  my 
father  of  his  severe  reprimand  to  Harry 
for  the  affair  on  Sunday,  and  how  Harry 
had  seemed  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  bewilderment,  but  had  annoyed 
him  by  obstinately  declaring  that  he 
had  not  touched  a  drop  of  anything 
stronger  than  coffee  that  morning, 
when  he  heard  a  noise  of  furious  voices 
from  the  mess-room,  and  throwing 
open  the  door  they  found  Harry  en- 
gaged in  a  violent  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Vyvian.  It  seems  they  had  been  sit- 
ting smoking,  when  Mr.  Vyvian,  who 
is  only  a  boy,  and  hadn't  heard  of 
Harry's  and  my  engagement,  began 
remarking  on  my  C  ousin  Diek's  fool- 
ish behavior  about  me,  which  all  the 
world  could  see.  Harry  grew  very  an- 
gry, and  told  Mr.  Vyvian  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  Mr.  Vyvian  laughed,  and 
very  foolishly  and  impertinently  said 
something  about  my  preference  for 
Dick,  and  the  probability  of  my  marry- 
ing him.  Harry  with  a  dreadful  excla- 
mation caught  him  by  the  throat,  and 
just  as  my  father  opened  the  door  he 
had  seized  a  knife  from  the  mess-table 
and  would  have  stabbed  Mr.  Vyvian 
with  it,  had  not  Colonel  Maylands  just 
grasped  his  arm  in  time. 

My  poor,  poor  Harry  !  he  seemed 
utterly  stunned  and  bewildered,  and 
stood  staring  at  them,  Mushed  and  hor- 
rified at  what  he  had  been  about  to  do, 
—  for  Mr.  Vyvian  aud  he  were  lirm 
friends,  and  Harry  could  not  have  hurt 
a  My  when  he  was  sober,  —  and  yet  he 
had  hardly  touched  a  glass  of  saute  me 
at  dinner  that  night. 

Ah,  it  could  not  be  passed  over!  I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it !  Even  Colonel 
Maylands's  affection  for  Harry,  and  the 
desire  of  every  one  to  spare  a  son  of 
their  old  commanding  officer,  could  not 
hush  up  a  thing  like  this.  Mr.  Vyvian, 
terribly  shocked  at  what  had  happened, 
most  generously  begged  the  colonel  to 
overlook  it  ;  but  the  mess-waiters  had 
seen  it,  and  it  could  not  be  hidden. 
All  Colonel  Maylands  could  do  was  to 
desire  Harry  to  retire  from  the  service 
before  any  steps  could  be  taken  —  my 
poor,  poor  Harry,  who  loved  his  pro- 
fession so,  and  took  such  pride  in  it ! 


I  think  I  was  too  heart-broken  to  re- 
sist. I  let  papa  pack  up  all  my  little 
treasures  —  the  ruby  riug,  the  few  short 
notes,  the  curl)-  lock  of  raven  hair  ;  only 
I  kept  the  glove  he  kissed  that  night 
we  parted  at  the  rectory  gate,  and  a 
few  withered  flowers,  and  the  dancing 
card  of  the  militia  ball,  where  the 
"  Henry  Curzon  "  stood  out  boldly  and 
firmly  so  many,  many  limes. 

They  would  not  let  me  write  a  single 
line  of  farewell  ;  and  when  a  note 
came  for  me  from  Harry,  blotted  and 
scrawled  —  my  poor,  poor  fellow!  — 
mamma  put  it  in  the  fire,  and  never 
told  me.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel, 
I'm  sure  ;  but  mothers  never  feel  for 
their  daughters  quite  as  much  as  fathers 
do,  somehow,  it  seems  to  me.  That 
night,  Dick,  coming  in,  met  Harry 
hanging  about  the  gate,  in  the  darkness 
aud  the  rain,  looking,  as  the  groom 
told  mamma's  maid  afterwards,  il  more 
like  a  ghost  than  hissclf."  Oh,  my 
poor  boy  !  He  demanded  to  sec  me, 
and  that  brute  Dick  ordered  him  off  the 
grounds.  Harry  tried  to  push  past 
him,  and  Dick,  who  thinks  he's  the 
i  strongest  man  in  the  county,  dared  to 
catch  my  poor  boy  by  the  collar.  In 
an  instant  Harry  had  knocked  him 
j  down,  and  had  him  by  the  throat. 
Dick  screamed  — the  coward!— and 
the  stablemen  aud  gardeners  ran  out, 
and  dragged  Harry  off.  He  just  stood 
looking  at  them  for  a  moment,  in  that 
same  bewildered  way,  and  then  he 
turned  and  disappeared  into  the  night. 
And  I,  sitting  by  the  lire  in  my  dress- 
ing-room, weeping  bitter  tears  for  him, 
and  never  knowing!  Ah,  how  glad  I 
was  that  Dick's  coat  was  lorn,  and  his 
face  cut,  and  that  he  couldn't  walk 
without  limping  for  a  week  ! 

And  save  for  the  tears  that  fell  on 
the  newspaper  paragraph,  where  "  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Curzon  resigns  his  com- 
mission in  the  2nd  Wiltshire  Regiment.*' 
I  heard  no  word  of  my  Harry  for  many 
a  weary  month  to  come. 

Oh,  that  year  that  followed  !  how 
did  I  ever  live  it  through  ?  I  could  not 
be  so  weak  and  wicked  as  to  let  life  be 
spoilt  because  its  happiness  had  gone  ; 
but  oh,  how  utterly  the  taste  had  gone 
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out  of  every  limit;  !  I  tried  to  be  a 
good  <laughter,  since  I  might  never  be 
a  wife  ;  but  sometimes  I  looked  at  the 
little  churchyard,  and  sighed  to  think 
how  long  it  might  be  before  I  found 
rest  and  peace  within  its  moss-grown 
walls.  Somewhere  during  that  winter 
Dick  asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  was 
glad  he  did,  for  it  gave  me  a  chance  of 
telling  him  how  I  despised  him  for  all  | 
his  conduct  about  Harry,  and  how  I 
should  love  my  boy,  and  him  only,  to 
the  end  of  my  days,  even  though  we 
never  met  on  earth  again.  Dick  went 
away  in  a  passion,  and  I  was  anything 
but  sorry  that  he  did. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  next 
March  that  my  dear  father  died. 
There  was  little  suffering  —  a  sort  of 
gentle  fading  away,  almost  like  a  little 
child  falling  asleep.  I  think  neither 
mamma  nor  I  realized  what  was  com- 
ing til;  the  blow  was  just  about  to  fall. 
I  was  sittiug  by  his  sofa  one  evening, 
his  dear  hand  clasped  in  mine,  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  all  at  once,  and 
said  :  — 

44  Forgive  me,  little  girl,  if  ever  I 
seemed  hard  to  you.  Tell  Curzon  1 
grieved  sorely ;  give  the  l>oy  my  love, 
if  ever  you  should  meet  him.  Kiss 
me,  Kathleen." 

And  as  I  stooped  to  lay  my  lips  on 
his,  his  gentle  spirit  passed  away  to 
the  country  which  had  always  been  its 
home. 

When  I  began  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  this  grievous  loss  and  blow, 
there  began  to  be  borne  in  upon  me  a 
new,  vague  impulse.  I  had  a  great 
longing  to  find  out  Harry,  and  to  give 
him  my  father's  message.  The  desire 
was  very  strong  upon  me  to  see  his 
face  once  more  —  to  try  if  a  hand  held 
out  to  help  might  not  even  yet  have 
power  to  save. 

Colonel  Maylands,  when  he  came  to 
my  dear  father's  funeral,  had  given  my 
mother  some  small  news  of  him. 

4*  He's  gone  to  the  dogs  about  as  fast 
as  anv  fellow  I  ever  knew,"  he  said. 
4k  That  tidy  little  fortune  his  father  left 
him  has  all  but  gone,  in  a  year —  hardly 
a  few  hundreds  left,  I'm  told.  Heaven 
knows  how  or  where  he's  spent  it ;  I've 


seen  his  name  in  the  police  courts  half- 
a-dozen  times  for  street  brawls,  and 
reputable  things  of  that  sort.  lie's  too 
decent-minded  a  fellow  to  go  in  for  dis- 
sipations of  the  worst  sort,  but  when 
he's  not  racing,  he's  card  -  playing. 
Extraordinary  thing !  when  while  he 
was  in  the  regiment  ho  hated  cards  — 
couldn't  get  him  to  take  a  hand  at 
whist  —  and  he  hardly  ever  made  a  bet. 
I  can  only  fancy  there's  some  bad  strain 
somewhere  in  the  family,  though  I 
never  knew  of  it  ;  and  it's  come  out 
all  at  once  in  him.  Drink's  done  most 
of  it,  of  course  ;  they  say  he  never 
looks  sober  ;  though  how  a  man  can 
keep  perpetually  the  worse  for  liquor 
for  some  nine  months,  and  not  suffer 
in  his  general  health,  I  can't  under- 
stand." 

"Where  he  was,  or  how  he  lived,  no 
one  seemed  to  know.  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  go  and  try  to  find  out. 
When  I  told  my  mother  my  decision, 
she  was  unutterably  shocked. 

"It's  altogether  impossible,  Kath- 
leen !  "  she  said  ;  "you  must  be  mad 
to  suggest  it.  If  womanly  feeling  on 
your  part  doesn't  prevent  it,  common 
sense  ought  to.  Don't  dream  of  such  a 
thing." 

But  I  persisted. 

41  You  know  there  was  nothing  poor 
Harry  would  not  do  for  me,"  I  said. 
44 1  often  think  if  I  had  seen  more  of 
him  just  when  theso  dreadful  things 
began,  I  might  have  kept  him  from 
them.  No  one  has  tried  to  help  him 
all  through  — he  shall  see  at  least  there 
is  one  hand  held  out  to  him  if  he  will 
but  try  to  turn  back,  even  yet." 

So,  as  my  twenty-first  birthday  fell  In 
May,  and  I  came  into  possession  of  all 
the  considerable  fortune  my  dear  father 
had  left  me,  there  was  really  no  possi- 
bility of  thwarting  me,  and  my  mother 
had  reluctantly  to  give  way. 

For  a  little  while  it  seemed  as  if  my 
efforts  would  all  be  in  vain.  I  could 
hear  nothing  of  Harry's  whereabouts. 
At  last  I  had  word  of  his  having  been 
seen  at  a  race-meeting  in  a  certain 
town  of  Essex  ;  and,  having  friends  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  I  deter- 
mined at  once  to  go  down  there. 
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I  reached  Marnay  Court  laic  on  a 
Saturday  evening — so  late  that  I  did 
not  get  up  iu  lime  for  church  the  next 
morning,  but  slept  off  my  fatigue,  and 
spent  a  lazy,  quiet  day  among  the  roses 
in  the  garden.  My  host  and  hostess 
were  old  people,  and  unused  to  church- 
going  twice  a  day  ;  so  I  started  off  to 
evening  service  by  myself,  and  chose  a 
distant  church  I  remembered  from  a 
former  visit  —  a  quaint  place  of  great 
age,  far  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  I 
was  early  when  I  arrived,  having 
started  betimes,  so  I  skirted  the  low 
churchyard  wall,  and  made  for  a  bench 
overlooking  the  distant  country,  with 
the  loug,  faint  sea-line  on  the  horizon. 
As  I  approached  the  bench,  a  man  rose 
hastily  from  it,  and  stood  before  me  — 
and  in  an  instant  I  knew  that  it  was 
Harry. 

Harry  !  —  but  oh,  how  changed  ! 
From  the  shabby  and  careless  dress,  to 
the  look  of  wild  despair  on  his  still 
handsome  face,  there  was  not  one 
thing  to  remind  me  of  my  boy -lover  — 
my  Harry  of  the  happv  rectory  days. 

"  Kitty  !  oh,  Kitty  f»  —  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  on  the  grouud  at  my 
feet,  passionately  kissing  the  hem  of 
my  dress. 

My  heart  was  sick  within  me  as  I 
raised  him  from  that  attitude  of  pro- 
found humiliation,  and  made  him  sit 
beside  me  on  the  little  wooden  bench. 
The  change  in  him  was  still  more  ap- 
parent close  at  hand.  The  old  light  in 
his  eye  was  quenched,  and  instead  of 
the  bright,  confident  bearing  of  past 
days,  there  was  the  hopeless,  dogged 
look  of  him  who  has  ceased  to  struggle 
with  fate,  and  has  owned  it  master. 

"Oh,  Kitty,  Kitty!"  — his  very 
voice  was  altered,  so  deep,  and  wild, 
and  hoarse  —  "  why  did  you  ever  leave 
me  ?  If  you  had  not  cast  me  off  I 
should  never  have  come  to  this.  As 
long  as  you  were  with  me  I  had  the 
strength  to  fight  against  myself.  I 
could  hold  out  while  you  were  by.  Lay 
your  little  fingers  on  mine,  as  you  used 
to  do  —  don't  shrink  from  me,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  or  it  will  kill  me.  I 
swear  to  you,  Kathleen,  that  I've  in- 
jured no  living  soul  but  myself  ;  though 


Heaven  knows  how  near  to  it  I've  been 
sometimes.  Yes,  it's  true,"  as  I  looked 
at  him.  "  Since  the  day  you  kissed  me 
last,  Kitty,  I've  done  no  single  thing  to 
make  me  unworthy — degraded  though 
I  am  —  to  hold  your  hand  to-day." 

41  Harry,  can  this  be  true  ?  "  I  asked, 
as  I  yielded  my  hand  to  his  poor, 
feeble,  trembling  clasp.  "  Don't  you 
call  intemperance  an  unworthy  thing  ?  " 

u  Kitty,  believe  me,  —  even  my  worst 
enemy  has  never  put  lying  among  the 
list  of  my  sins,  —  I  say  to  you  solemnly 
that  I  have  never  once  been  drunk  in 
all  my  life.  Yes,  you  look  shocked, 
but  I  tell  you  the  truth.  People  say 
I'm  seldom  sober,  I  know  ;  and  there 
isn't  a  doubt  I've  done  things,  time 
after  time,  that  I  haven't  had  the  least 
consciousness  of  —  but  it's  never  been 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Why, 
look  at  me  !  Are  my  eyes  bloodshot  ? 
—  do  I  look  like  a  man  who  has  been 
drinking  hard  for  a  year  ?  You  could 
tell  from  my  breath  in  a  minute  — why, 
1  haven't  had  even  a  glass  of  beer  in  a 
week." 

It  was  perfectly  true,  I  could  see. 
"  Hut  what,  then  —  why  "  I  stam- 
mered. 

"  No,  I'm  not  insane,  —  I  thought 
that,  too,  —  but  I've  been  to  the  best 
men  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  they 
all  insist  I'm  as  sound  as  a  bell,  in  my 
mind.  Heaven  knows  what  strange 
and  awful  disease  it  is.  I've  never 
been  free,  this  whole  year,  from  this 
dull  pain  and  weight  in  my  head  —  this 
black  depression  and  these  awful  fits 
of  reckless  despair.  Sometimes  I  find 
myself,  to  my  horror,  on  the  verge  of 
some  act  that  appals  me  with  dismay  ; 
and  heartily  as  I  dislike  cards,  I  can't 
see  one  without  a  mad  desire  to  play. 
I've  found  out  I  had  a  gambling  ances- 
tor, somewhere  about  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's lime  — I  somotimes  faucy  I've 
inherited  his  passion,  and  that  it  broke 
out  all  of  a  sudden  last  summer  at 
Dewsbury.  Whatever  wrongs  he  ever 
did  have  been  revenged  in  his  descend- 
ant. I'm  broken  in  health,  and  ruined 
in  pocket;  the  last  few  hundreds  I 
owned  went  at  the  races  last  week. 
The  last  ten-pound  note  I  have  in  the 
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world  is  in  my  pocket  at  this  moment ; 
and  just  before  you  came  up  I  was 
wondering  whether  I  had  strength  to 
get  over  to  yonder  line  of  sea,  and  end 
it  all  there.  It's  not  a  bad  end  that  — 
soon  over ;  and  there  must  be  peace 
somewhere  down  below  those  restless, 
ever-tossing  waves." 

The  tears  were  dropping  on  my  lap. 

"Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  don't  talk  like 
that  1  M  I  cried.  "  It  is  never  too  late 
to  try  —  to  battle  back  to  life.  Resolve 
to  begin  anew  —  to  shake  off  this  dull 
despair,  and  overcome  yourself.  Hope, 
and  happiness,  and  honor  may  yet  lie 
before  you  in  the  future." 

"  I  can't,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
despairingly.  "  I  haven't  the  heart  nor 
the  streugth.  Even  your  father  will 
tell  you  the  time  is  too  late." 

"  My  father  has  goue  where  there's 
no  such  word,"  I  said  simply.  44  He 
asked  for  your  forgiveness,  Harry, 
before  he  died,  and  sent  you  his  love." 

Harry's  face  softened. 

44  He  was  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew,"  he  said.  u  I'm  very  sorry  he's 
gone,  Kitty  ;  only  I  can't  feel  things  as 
much  as  I  used." 

The  little  cracked  bell  in  the  tower 
ceased  its  melancholy  note,  and  the 
sound  of  a  harmonium  stole  out  upon 
the  evening  air.    I  stood  up. 

44  What,  must  you  go,  Kitty  ?  — must 
you  leave  me  so  soon  ?  Good-bye, 
then.  I'm  glad  I  saw  you  once  again, 
before  —  before  " 

44  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  at  all, 
Harry.  Come  into  church  with  me 
now,  and  afterwards  I  am  going  to  take 
you  home  with  me  to  the  Harcourts." 

44  Church  ?   I  couldn't !  " 

He  shrank  back. 

44  What  should  I  do  in  church  ?  I 
haven't  been  inside  one  since  that  time 
at  Dewsbury." 

44  That's  all  the  more  reason  you 
should  come  now,"  I  said,  slipping  my 
hand  through  his  arm  to  keep  him  ; 
and,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  he 
yielded. 

It  was  a  quaint  little  building,  with  a 
low  gallery  at  one  end,  and  rows  of 
rough  heavy  black  oak  benches.  The 
Norman  chancel  had  long  ago  disap- 


peared, and  the  little  square  Norman 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  church  did 
duty  in  its  stead.  There  was  a  very 
small  congregation,  — a  handful  of  vil- 
lagers in  their  best  black  bonnets,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  hobnails  and  smock 
frocks.  The  schoolmistress  played  the 
harmonium  ;  and  the  service  was  con- 
ducted by  a  short-sighted  young  clergy- 
man in  spectacles.  I  was  glad,  for 
Harry's  sake,  that  there  was  no  more 
distinguished  gathering. 

He  had  selected  a  scat  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner, nearly  hidden  from  sight  by  a  pro- 
jecting pillar,  and  I  got  as  near  to  him 
as  possible.  Once  or  twice  during  the 
simple  service  I  felt  him  start  violently, 
and  half  rise  from  his  seat  ;  but  I  laid 
my  hand  on  his  knee,  and  he  instantly 
grew  quiet  again.  After  that  I  kept  it 
there.  It  gave  me  great  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  find  how  strong  my 
intlueuce  upon  him  seemed  to  be. 

The  sermon  was  like  the  service  — 
simple  and  homely ;  but  the  short- 
sighted rector  had  a  kind  and  gentle 
manner,  and  it  comforted  me,  some- 
how. Harry  was  wonderfully  quiet 
while  it  lasted,  and  the  few  last  words 
were  so  earnest  and  trusting  that  they 
brought  the  lately  dried  tears  to  my 
eyes  once  more. 

As  we  stood  up  for  the  last  hymn  I 
saw  the  old  sexton  hobbling  forward 
to  get  the  offertory  plate,  aud  Harry 
feeling  iu  his  pockets.  I  remembered 
the  ten-pound  note,  and  groped  for  my 
own  purse,  but  found  I  had  come  with- 
out it.  Harry  seemed  to  have  no  small 
change  about  him,  for  after  a  moment 
of  hesitation,  he  began  trying  to  detach 
the  lucky  sixpence  from  his  watch- 
chain.  His  poor  trembling  fingers 
could  not  manage  it  for  a  minute,  and 
in  response  to  my  mute  gesture  he  took 
the  chain  from  its  button-hole,  and 
held  it  out  for  me  to  do.  The  old  sex- 
ton was  approaching  so  quickly  that  I 
was  a  little  flurried,  and  the  moisture 
still  in  my  eyes  made  them  a  little 
dim  ;  and  it  was  only  as  I  gave  the 
watch-chain  back  to  Harry  that  I  dis- 
covered I  had  taken  off  the  wrong  bit 
of  money  in  my  haste,  and  dropped  the 
old  Dewcaster  Roman  coin   into  the 
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plate,  instead  of  the  last  year's  six- 
pence. 

I  full  very  vexed  at  my  carelessness, 
for  I  knew  how  Harry  valued  the  little 
coin,  and  it  had  touched  me  greatly  to 
see  him  still  cherishing  it ;  and  I 
watched  the  clergyman  as  he  bore  the 
plate  towards  the  altar,  wondering  if  I 
should  stay  after  service  and  ask  for  it 
back,  or  whether  a  note  the  next  morn- 
ing would  do  as  well. 

I  saw  the  rector  reach  the  altar,  and 
bend  forward  to  lay  the  plate  upon  it. 

Suddenly  the  whole  church  was  lit 
up  with  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  which 
showed  lurid  and  clear  against  wall, 
and  pillar,  and  oaken  pew,  —  and  a 
clap  of  thunder  so  violent  that  it 
rocked  the  church  to  its  foundations, 
and  seemed  to  All  earth  and  air  and  sky. 

One  instant  of  half-unrealizing  ter- 
ror, and  all  was  still  again,  —  only  a  cry 
from  the  frightened  schoolchildren  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  rector  raising  him- 
self from  the  chancel  floor  where  the 
violence  of  the  shock  had  hurled  him, 
—  and  the  silver  offertory  plate  and  its 
contents  —  a  mere  molten  mass  of 
shapeless  metal  — lying  in  the  further 
corner  of  the  sacred  enclosure. 

"  I  am  not  hurt,  my  friends,"  said 
the  rector,  the  first  to  recover  his  self- 
possession,  "  only  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  force  of  the  electric  current.  Let 
us  offer  our  thanksgivings  for  this  mer- 
ciful preservation  of  us  all." 

When  we  rose  again,  after  the  few 
words  of  closing  benediction,  Harry  was 
still  kneeling,  his  head  leaning  upon 
the  book-rest  of  the  pew,  and  his  face 
hidden.  He  knelt  there  so  long  that  I 
felt  a  little  anxious,  my  nerves  being  a 
good  deal  unstrung  by  the  events  of  the 
evening  ;  but  just  as  the  last  clatter  of 
village  shoes  ceased  to  echo  back  from 
the  stone  porch  outside,  he  stood  up, 
and  strode  out  of  the  little  narrow  pew. 
His  step  was  so  firm  and  so  steady  that 
I  glanced  up  at  him  in  wonder,  and  was 
struck  by  the  sudden  change  in  his 
expression.  He  was  deathly  pale,  but 
his  eyes  were  shining  with  a  new  light, 
and  there  was  in  all  his  bearing  a  calm 
confidence,  a  resolute  serenity  which 
filled  me  with  a  trembling  joy. 


I  paused  a  minute  at  the  gate  to  speak 
to  the  old  sexton,  who  seemed  terribly 
overcome  by  the  late  adventure. 

"No,  Mr.  Coates  ain't  no  way  the 
worse,  savin'  for  pins  and  needles  all 
over  his  arms  and  legs,  and  a  headache, 
and  sich.  J  Jut  that  there  plate's  ruined 
—  clean  ruined  —  just  a  clear  lump  o' 
metal — coppers  and  silver  and  the  bit 
o'  gold  Mr.  Coates  put  in  hisself  — 
can't  tell  one  o'  them  from  t'other,  all 
one  lump,  and  so  hot  still,  as  you  can't 
tetch  him  with  a  ten-foot  pole.  What 
with  that  gret  crack  in  the  tower  wall, 
and  the  hole  in  the  chancel  tiles,  there'll 
be  a  pretty  penny  to  settle  ;  and  the 
lightnin'  rod,  as  Mr.  Coates  says  must 
be  put  up  immediate  — 4  lockin'  the 
stnble  door  after  the  horse,'  says  I ;  as 
we  never  needed  no  lightnin'  rods  be- 
fore, and  I  here,  man  and  boy,  goin'  on 
for  seventy  year.  Well,  well,  times  is 
changed  —  what  with  the  earthquake 
last  spring  at  Uiddeswell,  and  this  here 
lightnin'  stroke  to-day  ;  for  never  be- 
fore in  all  my  days  did  I  see  a  bolt  fall 
from  a  sky  wi'out  a  cloud  in't." 

I  looked  up,  surprised.  Sure  enough, 
the  wide  sunset  light  glowed  upon  an 
unbroken  sea  of  blue,  wherein  one  or 
two  faint,  tender  stars  were  just  begin- 
ning to  shine. 

I  turned  mechanically  towards  the 
little  wooden  bench  under  the  church- 
yard wall. 

"  No,  not  there,"  said  Harry,  speak- 
ing clear  and  low  ;  there  was  such  a 
touch  of  his  old  masterfulness  in  his 
voice,  that  my  heart  leaped  up  to  meet 
it.  "I'll  walk  home  with  you  darling. 
I  want  to  talk,"  and  he  passed  his  hand 
under  my  arm  as  we  turned. 

"  Darling  !  "  —  it  was  twelve  long 
weary  mouths  since  I  had  heard  that 
sweet  name  from  his  lips,  and  the 
sound  blotted  out  all  the  suffering  that 
had  ever  gone  before. 

"Something  has  happened  to  me  — 
I  can't  tell  what.  I  feel  a  new  man 
since  I've  met  you  to-night.  That 
awful  pain  has  gone  from  my  head  all 
at  once  —  and  the  weight  and  the  hor- 
ror. Something  seemed  to  give  way 
when  that  thunder-clap  came  —  I 
thought  it  was  death,  and  was  glad  to 
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die  beside  you,  (ill  1  found  it  was  only 
life  coming  buck.  It's  so  strange  — 
that  thunder-storm  on  tin*  moor  was 
the  beginning  of  it  all  — and  this  lias 
ended  it.  Never  mind,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter bow  or  why  it's  happened  ;  it's 
enough  that  I  am  rid  of  that  agony, 
and  my  own  man  once  more.  Darling  ! 
I've  been  thinking  of  what  you  said 
just  now— you're  right,  I  feel;  it's 
never  too  late  lo  begin  again.  I've 
made  up  my  mind  what  I'll  do.  They 
want  troops  for  this  Soudan  business. 
I  saw  it  posted  up  in  Colchester  last 
week.  I'm  going  to  enlist  to-morrow 
for  the  East.  What?  No,  darling: 
no.  Kits  —  no  sitting  down  at  ease  for 
me  while  the  past  is  unretrieved.  1 
must  win  back  name,  and  honor,  and 
fortune.  I  must  live  down  all  that's 
gone  before.  And  then,  Kitty — then, 
■darling,  may  I  put  back  the  little  ruby 
ring  into  its  place  once  more  ?  " 

"  Put  it  back  now,  Harry,"  I  whis- 
pered, laying  my  cheek  against  the 
hand  that  held  mine,  in  oh,  how  firm  a 
clasp  !  "  I've  never  been  anything  but 
yours,  and  I  never  could  be  ;  so,  though 
I'll  wait  for  you  while  you  tight  your 
battle,  were  it  twenty  years,  I  might  as 
well  wear  the  sign  on  my  finger  that  I 
belong  to  you  alone." 

Well,  well  ;  there  isn't  so  very  much 
left  to  tell,  after  all.  Harry  took  the 
queen's  shilling  the  next  day,  ami  when 
I  parted  from  him  on  my  way  home  to 
mamma,  he  was  in  the  uniform  of  a 
private  soldier.  I  wouldn't  let  him  put 
that  shilling  on  his  watch-chain,  in  the 
place  of  the  Roman  coin,  as  he  wanted 
to  do,  so  he  had  it  made  into  a  brooch 
for  me,  and  1  wear  it  as  my  proudest 
ornament  to  this  day. 

I  fear  my  poor  fellow  had  a  hard  time 
of  it,  rather  —  it's  always  rather  a  rough 
road  through  the  ranks  for  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  got  on  splendidly,  and  his 
constant  letters  were  always  brave  and 
cheerful.  It  was  a  dreadful  trial  when 
he  went  off  to  Egypt  — he  was  just 
corporal  then,  and  I  felt  it  a  terrible 
hardship  that  his  kit  wouldn't  allow  of 
his  taking  a  hair-brush  ! —  but  all  that 
time  of  hopeful  waiting  was  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  that  awful  hope- 


less year  before.  He  was  color-sergeant 
before  the  battle  of  El  Teh,  and  was 
promoted  on  the  battle-field  to  lieu- 
tenant for  his  gallantry  in  saving  his 
colonel's  life,  at  the  risk  of  his  own — 
and  he  got  the  V.  C.  too,  so  that  even 
mamma's  opposition  went  down  before 
such  brilliant  success  ;  and  when  Harry 
exchanged  into  the  2nd  Wiltshire,  now 
in  India,  and  wrote  that  he  didn't  think 
he  possibly  could  wait  till  he  had  a 
chance  of  getting  leave,  there  was  no 
very  special  outcry  at  my  instant  dec- 
laration that  I  meant  to  start  in  the 
next  P.  and  O.  steamer. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Maylands  came 
down  to  Bombay  to  meet  me  —  it  was 
so  wonderfully  kind,  hut  it  seemed  as 
if  they  didn't  know  how  to  be  good 
enough  to  Harry  after  all  that  had  gone 
by.  And  when  we  got  to  Jubblepore, 
and  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  and  saw  Harry's  brown  face 
in  the  station,  all  joy  and  eagerness  to 
welcome  me  —  it  did  seem  as  if  all  the 
dreadful  past  were  but  a  vanished 
dream.  • 

It  seems  more  dreamlike  even  this 
evening,  as  I  write  in  the  broad  veran- 
dah, with  its  shaded  swinging  lanterns, 
and  the  full,  calm  moon  outside.  It  is 
all  so  silent  and  so  peaceful,  like  our 
own  restful  hearts,  — one  could  not  be- 
lieve all  we  had  borne  and  suffered,  if 
they  only  saw  us  now.  And  '*  Kitten," 
says  a  sleepy  voice  from  Harry's  ham- 
mock, "  darling,  let  me  shove  your 
chair  a  little  bit  further  this  way.  The 
shadow  hides  you  when  you  sit  there  — 
and  you  know  I'm  wretched  when  I 
can't  see  your  face." 

And  of  all  the  shadows  wc  have 
passed  through,  and  the  darkness  that 
is  left  behind,  there  is  no  trace  left  this 
evening  but  the  deep,  grave  look  under 
the  laughing  lightness  in  my  dear 
Harry's  eyes,  and  the  rent  fissure  in  a 
little  seacoast  church  tower  in  Essex, 
where  they  still  point  to  it  in  all  the 
country  round,  and  tell  in  awed  voices 
of  the  thunderbolt  that  fell  there,  out 
of  the  cloudless  summer  sky,  ami  melted 
the  plate  and  the  offertory  in  it,  as  they 
lay  together  upon  the  altar. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

1793-1893. 
The  17th  January,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  shades  of  night  were  gather- 
ing fast  in  the  narrow  Rue  St.  Houore*, 
at  the  western  end  of  which,  between 
the  present  Place  des  Pyramides  and 
the  Rue  St.  Roch,  the  crowd  was  very 
dense,  for  there  was  the  entrance  to  the 
riding  school,  an  anuexe  of  the  grand 
stables  of  the  Tuileries,  built  by  Cath- 
erine de  Medici  when  she  erected  the 
latter  pile.  For  the  last  three  years  and 
as  many  months,  the  building  where 
Louis  XIII.  took  his  first  lessons  in 
horsemanship  had  been  given  up  to  the 
Parliament  of  France,  known  succes- 
sively as  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  which 
had  recently  adopted  tho  title  of  4i  the 
Convention."  The  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  was  trembling  in  the  balance, 
that  of  Louis  Captt,  otherwise  Louis 
XVI.,  "accused  of  having  conspired 
against  the  liberty  of  the  nation  and  of 
an  attempt  against  the  public  safety." 
And  though  life  was  already  cheap 
enough  in  those  days,  the  crowd  were 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  result  of  the 
voting,  for  curious  as  it  may  seem, 
there  was  little  or  no  personal  hatred 
of  the  king  ;  the  enmity  was  against 
the  queen,  but,  as  yet,  there  was  no 
question  of  judging  her.  The  shades 
of  night  were  gathering  fast  and  the 
darkness  iuside  the  building  was  but 
one  degree  less  than  that  outside.  It 
was  not  a  sumptuous  framework,  that 
in  which  the  legislators  of  France  were 
moviug ;  the  long,  narrow  parallelo- 
gram with  its  raised  tiers  of  benches 
upholstered  in  green,  with  its  side  gal- 
leries and  the  larger  one  at  the  end  of 
the  14  House,"  its  hot-water  stoves  al- 
most on  a  level  with  the  door,  its  pale, 
flickering  torches,  presented  but  a  woe- 
fully bare  aspect,  but  the  mise-en-scene 
was  quite  iu  keeping  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  principal  actors,  most  of 
whom  looked  untidy,  unwashed,  un- 
kempt, not  a  few  of  whom  were  half 
asleep,  for  they  had  not  left  the  pre- 
cincts for  seventy-two  hours.  There 
was  no  longer  an  attempt  at  elegance 
of  dress  as  there  had  been  but  n  short 


time  ago  on  the  part  of  Barnave,  the 
two  Laineths,  and  even  Mirabeau  ; 
almost  the  only  spruce  coat  to  be  seen 
in  that  gathering  was  Marat's  ;  the  rest 
seemed  to  have  given  up  the  "vanity 
of  vesture  ;  "  Armouville  wore  a  Phry- 
gian cap,  Grauet's  nether  limbs  were 
encased  iu  a  kind  of  brown  holland, 
while  one  member  looked  as  if  he  had 
just  come  out  of  bed,  which,  in  fact,  he 
had.  It  was  Duchastel  who,  iu  spite  of 
his  illness,  had  come  to  vote  against 
the  death  sentence.  Brave  Duchastel 
had  his  reward,  for  loud  laughter  rang 
upon  tho  air,  so  loud  as  to  make  the 
colors  newly  conquered  from  the  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians,  and  hauging  over- 
head, flutter  to  and  fro.  But  he  could 
not  turn  the  scale.  44  As  well  try  to 
tickle  a  tiger  into  submission  with  a 
feather,"  says  an  eye-witness. 

Meauwhile  there  was  feasting  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  galleries.  In 
the  former,  tenanted  by  the  rabble  and 
presided  over  by  the  market  women, 
who  wore  their  trinkets,  for  they  alone 
had  not  been  despoiled  of  them  by  the 
patriots,  there  was  a  vast  consumption 
of  wine  and  brandy  ;  they  chinked 
glasses  as  each  curt  sentence  —  la  mort 

—  fell  upon  their  ears  ;  they  reserved 
the  empty  bottles  to  fling  at  the  utterer 
of  a  disseutient  vote,  but  in  the  end 

i  they  found  that  they  had  some  bottles 
to  spare,  which,  allowing  for  the  ab- 
sence of  about  a  score  of  deputies, 
brought  that  consumption  to  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  bottles. 

In  the  lower  galleries,  occupied  by  a 
more  select  audience,  the  refreshments 
were  equally  of  a  more  select  character 

—  sweets  and  oranges.  The  expres- 
sions of  approval  or  disapproval  were 
also  less  outspoken,  and  at  last  the 
grandes  dames  de  par  la  revolution  grew 
weary  and  ceased  pricking  the  card  that 
marked  the  progress  of  a  game  the 
stake  of  which  was  a  king's  head. 

That  head,  however,  was  doomed  to 
fall,  and  in  vain  did  its  owner  claim  a 
longer  respite  ;  not  because  he  had 
much  faith  in  either  his  defenders  or  in 
the  clemency  of  the  Convention,  but 
because  lie  had  a  superstitious  belief  in 
I  the  occult  power  for  good  or  evil  of  the 
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number  twenty-one  ;  a  belief  so  strong 
as  to  have  prevented  him  from  ever 
playing  the  well-known  game  of  that 
name,  or  of  allowing  it  to  be  played  in 
his  presence.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  his  life  took  place  on 
a  21st.  On  the  21st  April,  1770,  he 
was  married  by  proxy  in  Vienna  ;  on 
the  21st  June  of  the  same  year  the  fes- 
tivities of  his  marriage  were  celebrated 
iu  Paris  ;  on  the  21st  January,  1782, 
the  public  festivities  in  honor  of  the 
birth  of  the  dauphin  took  place  ;  on  the 
21st  June,  1791,  he  and  his  family  fled 
to  Varennes. 

Or  was  it  because  he  had  received 
private  information  of  a  plot  to  rescue 
him  on  his  very  way  to  the  scaffold  and 
been  told  at  the  same  time  that  every 
day's  —  nay,  every  hour's  delay  —  might 
add  to  his  chances  of  escape  ?  This  is 
purely  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  far  as 
the  king's  knowledge  itself  is  con- 
cerned, for  neither  Clery  nor  the  most 
secret  memoirs  of  the  time  make  any 
mention  of  such  knowledge  ;  certain, 
however,  is  it  that  the  plot  existed,  and 
that  its  heroic  projector,  the  Baron  de 
Batz,  has  not  met  with  sufficient  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  posterity.1 

Immediately  after  the  sentence  had 
been  given,  the  baron,  aided  by  his 
secretary,  Devaux,  had  enlisted  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  young 
fellows  of  Royalist  tendencies  in  an 
attempt  to  save  the  king.  They  were 
to  meet,  armed  to  the  teeth,  near  the 
Porte  Saint-Denis,  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd,  and  to  rally  at  the  cry  agreed 
upon  between  them  and  their  chief. 
The  troops  surrounding  the  king's  car- 
riage were  to  be  charged  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  ;  the  surprise  and 
confusion  consequent  upon  this  unex- 
pected movement  would  do  the  rest. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Baron  de 
Batz,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  sec- 
retary, was  at  his  post,  but  look  wher- 
ever they  would,  they  failed  to  perceive 
their  wished-for  auxiliaries.  The  side 
streets  were  deserted,  not  a  single  one 
of  the  initiated  was  in  sight.  De  Batz 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with  despair. 

*  8e«  Cn  Complot  rou*  la  Terremv  by  Paul  Gon- 
lot.   Pari*,  Paul  Ollendorff,  1889,  pp.  30,  31. 


Meanwhile  the  king's  carriage  drew 
near  ;  in  a  few  moments  it  would  be  at 
the  Porte  Saint-Denis.  All  at  once,  he 
fancied  he  saw  a  few  of  his  friends 
among  the  crowd,  the  number  was 
indeed  small  ;  but  two  young  fellows 
elbowed  their  way  through  the  serried 
masses,  and  placed  themselves  by  his 
side.  There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose. 
The  four  heroes  flung  themselves  on 
the  escort,  the  crowd  absolutely  made 
way  for  them.  "  To  the  rescue,  French- 
men, to  the  rescue,  and  let  us  save  our 
king  ! "  they  shouted  ;  but,  alas  !  not 
a  single  voice  responded  to  theirs ; 
there  was  a  death-like  silence  around. 
Nevertheless,  the  crowd  stood  posi- 
tively petrified  at  so  much  courage,  and 
instinctively  made  way  for  them  a  sec* 
ond  time,  when  one  of  the  reserve 
squads,  warned  by  a  trooper  of  the 
vanguard,  pursued  the  quartet,  only 
two  of  whom  escaped  ;  the  other  two 
were  hacked  to  pieces.2 

To  the  majority  of  readers  the  Con- 
vention was  an  assembly  of  fiends  in 
human  shape  ;  to  a  small  minority  it 
was  a  gathering  of  giants  and  heroes. 
Both  views  are  positively  erroneous. 
Very  few  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, even  among  those  belonging 
to  the  Mountain,  were  ferocious  at 
heart,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  though  1793 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  most 
sanguinary  period  of  the  Revolution,  it 
was  as  nothing  to  1794,  when  as  many 
as  eighty-five  heads  fell  under  the  guil- 
lotine each  da}',  and  when  Saint-Just, 
deeming  that  affairs  were  not  proceed- 
ing sufficiently  quickly,  proposed  the 
erection  of  four  Louisettes,  which  should 
all  operate  at  the  same  time.  He  would 
have  carried  his  measure  if  some  of  his 
fellow-deputies  had  not  made  an  end 
of  him  and  his  amiable  friends,  Robes- 
pierre, Lebas,  Couthon,  etc. 

I  repeat,  the  greater  part  of  these 

Conventionnels  were  not  ferocious  at 

heart,  even    when    they  condemned 

Louis  XVI.  to  death  ;  they  did  so  from 

fear,  cowardice,  or  political  motives, 

though  few  of  them  carried  their  self- 

*  Memolre*  Hiatoriquea  aur  Louis  XVII.,  by 
Eckani,  pp.  125,  12C. 
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interest  as  far  as  Philippe-Egalilc\  The 
greater  part  of  these  Conventiouuels 
were  huuest  bourgeois,  but  freshly  ar- 
rived in  Paris  from  their  proviuees, 
and  as  yet  imbued  with  their  beliefs 
aud  prejudices  sucked  in  with  the 
mother's  milk,  but  they  gradually  be- 
came used  to  bloodshed  ;  the  daily 
sight  of  it  had  bluuted  their  humanity. 
A  Lord  Raglan  who  faints  at  the  first 
sight  of  blood  is  not  phenomenal,  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  a  little  while,  even  to  a  Lord 
Raglan.  I  am  not  drawing  upon  my 
imagination,  nor  quoting  from  hearsay. 
I  am  relating  a  personal  experience. 
During  my  long  stay  in  Paris  I  have 
witnessed  three  executions — that  of 
I)e  la  Pommeraye,  who  poisoned  his 
mistress  ;  that  of  Troppmann,  who 
murdered  the  Kiuck  family  (of  eight)  ; 
aud  of  Michael  Campi,  who  killed  a 
poor  rhymester  in  the  Rue  du  Regard. 
After  Pommeraye's  execution  I  was  ill 
for  a  week  ;  after  Troppmann's  the 
effect  of  the  scene  wore  off  in  three 
days  ;  after  Campi's  I  ceased  to  thiuk 
about  it  in  four-and-tweuty  hours. 
Then  I  considered  that  my  education 
in  that  direction  had  gone  far  enough, 
and  made  a  vow  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  draw  me  to  the  Place  de  la  Ro- 
qucttc  again.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
an  idea  that  only  few  men  know  where 
to  stop  — that  they  regard  their  grow- 
ing imperviousuess  as  a  sign  of  mental 
force,  and  are  apt  to  pride  themselves 
upon  it.  This  applies  to  the  educated 
as  to  the  uneducated,  and  it  is  an  ascer- 
tained though  not  a  generally  known 
fact,  that  during  17U2,  1793,  and  1794, 
servants  quarrelled  with  their  masters 
for  be  in-;  obliged  to  come  awav  from 
the  Places  de  la  Revolution  et  du  Trone- 
Renversd  after  seeing  "  only  two  heads 
roll  into  the  sawdust." 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  majority 
of  these  Conventionuels,  though  dislik- 
ing priests,  had  no  wish  to  undermine  re- 
ligion, to  prohibit  public  worship,  and  to 
!>hut  up  the  churches.  Here  is  a  suffi- 
ciently signal  proof  of  what  I  advance. 

At  three  o'clock  A.M.  on  Sunday,  the 
•20th  January,  the  three  days'  delay 
asked  for  by  the  king  — in  virtue,  per- 


haps, of  that  hope  in  Baron  de  Batz  of 
which  I  spoke  just  now  —  had  beeu 
refused  by  a  majority  of  seventy.  Car- 
lyle,  writing  of  this,  remarks  :  Garat, 
the  miuister  of  justice,  has  to  go  to  the 
Temple  with  this  stern  message.  He 
ejaculates  repeatedly,  4  Quelle  commis- 
sion affreusc  ! '  Louis  begs  for  a  con- 
fessor, for  yet  three  days  of  life  to 
prepare  himself  to  die.  The  confessor 
is  grauted ;  the  three  days,  and  all 
respite,  are  refused." 

Unless  I  am  vastly  mistaken,  the 
author  means  a  good  deal  more  there 
than  he  says.  "The  coufessor  is 
granted"  is  a  very  brief,  nevertheless, 
double-edged,  seuteuce.  It  implies  a 
reluctant  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
Convention  to  afford  the  king  the  su- 
preme administrations  of  the  Church. 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  view, 
seeing  that  Carlyle  preserved  a  stony 
silence  upon  the  particulars  of  Louis 
XVI. 's  funeral,  though  these  revela- 
tions would  go  far  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  systematic  animus  against  reli- 
giou  in  general,  or  Catholicism  in  par- 
ticular. 

A  few  hours  after  Garat's  return 
from  his  terrible  mission  to  the  Tem- 
ple the  Convention  sent  for  M.  Pica- 
vez,  the  vicar  of  the  Madeleine,  in 
order  to  entrust  him  with  the  execution 
of  its  orders  relative  to  the  burial  of  his 
Majesty  Louis  XVI.  M.  Picavez,  not 
feeling  equal  to  the  painful  task,  pre- 
tended to  be  ill,  and  transferred  the 
burden  of  this  task  to  his  curate,  Fran- 
cois-Sylvaiu  Renard,  who,  though  even 
more  deeply  attached  to  the  unhappy 
monarch  than  his  vicar,  dared  uot  de- 
cline, lest  the  small  minority  should 
clamor  for  a  purely  civil  burial.  The 
curate,  therefore,  accepted,  and  it  is  he 
who  attested  the  devotional  and  rever- 
ential attitude  of  the  mob  around  the 
grave.  44 1  am  bound  to  speak  the 
truth,"  he  says.  44  This  rabble,  which 
but  a  short  while  ago  made  the  air  hid- 
eous with  their  vociferations,  listened 
to  tho  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his 
Majesty's  soul  with  most  respectful  and 
religious  silence."  1 

»  Appendix  to  "Louis  XVI.."  by  Vicotnte  de 
F:ill<»ux. 
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Nor  is  this  all  ;  four  months  later, 
ou  Corpus  Christi  Day,* the  Terror, 
though  a*  yet  not  at  its  height,  was 
nevertheless  spreading.  The  rumor 
had  gone  forth  that  the  Girondins  were 
to  be  arrested,  the  tocsin  sounded  in 
every  part  of  Paris,  and  the  chauees 
were  that  the  authorities,  in  allowing 
the  religious  processions  to  take  place, 
would  risk  a  terrible  butchery  in  the 
streets.  That  is,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  historians.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
some  of  these  in  their  search  after  his- 
torical mares'  nests,  have  not  scrupled 
to  assert  that  such  was  the  very  aim 
of  the  partisans  and  members  of  the 
Mountain.  Well,  there  is  not  a  parti- 
cle of  evidence  in  support  of  those 
assertions.  Not  only  did  the  authori- 
ties not  oppose  the  processions,  the 
decorating  of  the  houses  on  the  route, 
the  erecting  of  lighted  altars  in  the 
streets,  but  they,  as  it  were,  co-oper- 
ated in  the  whole  by  issuing  minute 
directions  to  the  police  who,  in  their 
subsequent  reports,  testitied  to  the  ad- 
mirable conduct  of  the  people,  the 
excellent  order  prevailing  throughout, 
and  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
majority.  "  I  noticed  a  good  many  of 
the  working  classes  taking  part  in  the 
local  processions,  and  especially  the 
wives  of  some  sans-culotles^  writes  one 
of  the  inspectors.  "  In  the  Hue  Saint- 
Martin  the  procession  started  from  the 
Church  of  Saint-Leu.  Our  fellow- 
townsmen  belonging  to  the  markets 
had  clubbed  together  to  decorate  the 
church  and  the  surrounding  buildings. 
People  flung  themselves  on  their 
knees  ;  every  one  approved  of  the  cere- 
mony, aud  I  have  heard  no  expressions 
of  disapproval."  1 

After  all,  there  was  no  reason, 
though,  why  an  infidel  or  a  group  of 
iutidels,  not  of  genius,  but  merely  of 
strong  will,  should  not  have  wielded  as 
srreat  an  influence  on  a  certain  section 
of  the  masses  as  a  number  of  non-mili- 
tant priests  over  another  section,  espe- 
cially if  they,  the  former,  possessed 

1  The  report  itself  ia  in  the  National  Archives, 
and  is  quoted  by  M.  Maggiolo  in  the  Revue  tie  la 
Rerotutum,  edited  by  MM.  Ch.  d'Hericault  and 
QustaveBord.  July,  1836. 
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means  equal  to  those  of  the  latter  of 
bringiug  home  their  doctrines.  Why 
can't  1  make  a  national  god.  seeing 
that  the  Abbe*  Sieyes  is  making  a  na- 
tional religion  ; "  stutters  Camille  Des- 
moulius  at  the  dinner-table  of  Mailhe, 
tho  perfumer,  where  he  is  seated  be- 
tweeu  Sebastien  Mercier  of  44  Xouveau 
Paris  "  fame  aud  Hetif  de  la  Bretoune. 
u  Why  indeed?"  echo  Hdbert,  Chau- 
mette  and  others  to  whom  the  idea 
appeals,  not  as  the  death-blow  to  Ca- 
tholicism, but  as  the  germ  aud  means 
of  a  theocracy  likely  to  benelit  the  auto- 
crats of  the  Revolution.  We  are  liviug 
in  a  less  credulous  atmosphere  than  that 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  England  is  reputed  to  be  the  last 
stronghold  of  Christianity  of  all  shades. 
Well,  let  the  government  authorize 
some  foremost  atheist  to  hold  services 
in  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster,  accompa- 
nied by  the  pomp,  music,  and  adjuncts 
at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  let  them  place  no 
restrictions  on  the  expression  of  opiu- 
ious,  by  means  of  speech,  or  song,  aud 
the  results  will  bo  the  same  as  those 
witnessed  at  the  festivals  of  the  God- 
dess of  Heason  at  Notre-Dame  and 
Saint-Eustache  in  1793.  Owing  to  our 
liquor  laws  aud  to  our  less  exuberant 
animal  spirits  there  would  be  no  drink- 
iug  aud  very  little  of  choregraphic  ex- 
hibitions inside  the  buildings,  but  a 
great  deal  more  rough  horseplay.  The 
crowds  attending  such  services  would, 
however,  no  more  represent  rational- 
ism iu  its  wiliest  sense  thau  the  smug 
aud  snug  Sunday  congregations  repre- 
sent true  Christianity  ;  than  the  ruf- 
fians of  both  sexes,  who  danced  the 
carmagnole  on  the  tombs  in  the  French 
fanes,  aud  prepared  the  Paschal  com- 
munion on  their  altars,  by  means  of 
sausages  and  hams,  represented  the 
craving  for  emancipation  from  clerical 
thraldom,  privileges,  and  exactions  of 
revolutionary  France.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  light  in  which  those 
scenes  should  be  looked  at ;  aud  if 
looked  at  in  that  light  the  year  17U3 
becomes  not  a  tragedy  enacted  by  lie- 
roes  and  giants  or  fiends  in  human 
guise,  but  an  Aristophanesque  comedy 
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''gabbled  through"  by  a  "  scratch 
company"  of  mere  mummers,  who  as 
often  as  not  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  author. 

For  the  prompter  ami  stage-manager 
of  genius  in  one,  the  only  mau  who 
had  an  absolutely  correct  idea  of  the 
author's  intention,  that  man  was  dead  ; 
I  am  alluding  to  Mirabeau  ;  and  he  on 
whom  the  mantle  might  have  fallen, 
who  would  have  worn  it  with  decency, 
if  not  with  eclat,  to  use  the  French 
term  —  I  mean  Sylvain  Bailly  —  was 
already  as  good  as  dead,  because,  like 
Hamlet,  he  had  told  these  mummers 
"not  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters." 
The  rest  were  mediocrities  ;  there  was 
not  a  great  man,  let  alone  a  transcen- 
dent genius,  among  them.  They  were 
the  worthy  prototypes  of  the  Freyci- 
nets,  Floquets,  Rouviers,  Bourgeois, 
aud  the  rest.  The  latter  are  not  more 
corrupt  than  they  were,  the  difference 
iH  their  nepotism  and  collusion  lies 
simply  in  the  difference  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. The  men  who  inveighed 
against  the  luxury  and  extravagauce  of 
the  courtiers  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  those 
who  pilloried  the  excesses  of  Napoleon 
lll.'s,  speak  absolutely  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  the  modern  adventurer  dines 
at  Bignon's,  Duraud's,  or  the  Lion 
d'Or ;  the  Dantouists  dined  at  FeV- 
rier's,  in  the  Galerie  de  Montpensier, 
at  Beauvilliers's,  the  hitter's  neighbor 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  or  at  Me'ot's,  in  the 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfants,  the  street  in 
which  was  situated  until  a  few  months 
ago  the  unlucky  post-ottice  blown  up  by 
the  dynamite  of  the  so-called  anarchist. 
It  was  at  the  first-named  of  these  three 
tmiteurs —  the  word  restaurateur  is  of 
a  later  date  —  that  Lepelletier  de  Saint- 
Fanjeau  was  killed  by  Paris  ;  but  Dan- 
ton  himself  preferred  Beauvilliers's, 
who  had  bought  the  leasehold  of  the 
three  arcades  in  the  Palais-Royal  for 
the  then  enormous  sum  of  157,500 
fraucs,  who  was  not  only  a  past  master 
in,  but  a  professor  of,  the  culinary  art. 
and  whose  book,  u  L'Art  du  Cuisinier," 
is  even  at  present  the  chef's  gospel. 
i%  Our  turn  to  enjoy  life  has  come  at 
last,"  Danton  exclaimed,  one  evening, 
at  the  termination  of  a  repast,  at  which 
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the  immaculate  grandfather  of  the  im- 
maculate president,  in  poase,  of  the 
Third  Republic  sat  by  his  side.  "  Our 
turn  has  come  at  last,"  he  repeated. 
u  Sumptuous  dwellings,  exquisite  cheer, 
delicious  wines,  silken  garments  and 
golden  hangings,  women  who  realize 
in  the  flesh  the  visions  of  one's  fairest 
dreams  ;  all  these,  and  much  more,  are 
the  reward  of  the  force  we  have 
usurped  or  conquered,  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  They  are  ours,  seeing  that 
we  are  the  stronger.  After  all,  what 
does  the  Revolutiou  mean  ?  A  battle, 
and  nothing  more  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
result  of  it  should  be  that  of  all  other 
battles  — namely,  the  sharing  of  the 
spoil  by  the  conquerors."  1 

On  another  occasion  Barrere,  with 
the  handsome  He*rault  de  S^chelles,  his 
friend  Vilate,  and  others,  was  dining  in 
the  Crimson  Room  at  Meot's.  For  an 
exact  description  of  the  various  rooms 
at  Moot's  aud  the  orgies  that  took  place 
there  the  reader  had  better  consult 
Mercier's  "  Nouveau  Paris."  I  feel 
like  Alexandre  Dumas  fite  when  he 
was  quoting  the  Bible.  After  having 
given  sundry  excerpts,  he  suddenly 
stopped.  "And  here  the  Lord  said 
something  which  I  dare  not  print,"  he 
wrote. 

Barrere  was  sipping  some  of  that 
matchless  brandy  which  had  been 
brought  away  during  the  sacking  of 
Chautilly,  and  for  which  Me'ot  charged 
sixty  francs  per  bottle.  Lifting  his 
glass  to  his  lips,  he  said,  "  The  Con- 
trat  Social  is  summed  up  by  the  people 
in  one  word  —  equality."  The  gener- 
ous warmth  of  the  liquor  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  communicative,  and  in 
another  moment  or  so  he  went  on. 
u  The  right  thing  would  be  to  burn 
every  library.  Posterity  will  have  no 
need  of  any  literature  but  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  and  its  laws.  But  for 
the  great  fires,  which,  curiously  enough, 
repeat  themselves  at  almost  regular  in- 
tervals, the  world  would  in  a  short  time 
be  nothing  but  a  world  of  paper." 

1  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  by  Louis  Blanc. 
Louis  Blanc  had  the  note  from  Qodefrol  Cavaignac, 
who  had  it  from  his  father,  the  deputy  for  the 
department  of  the  Lot  at  the  Convention. 
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Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  among 
things  prescribed  and  destroyed  by  the 
unreasoning  rabble,  books  took  the 
foremost  place,  that  Ameilhon  presided 
at  the  burning  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  cases  of  priceless  manuscripts  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Library  ;  is  it 
surprising  that  Chabot  said  that  he  did 
not  like  savants  ;  that  a  certificate  of 
"civism"  was  withheld  from  the  mak- 
ers of  books  ;  that  Dumas  told  Lavoi- 
sier, "  The  republic  has  no  need  of 
professors  of  chemistry."  And  but 
for  the  fact  of  some  oue  informing  the 
Paris  Commune  that  books  might  be 
converted  iuto  glue,  and  another  one 
telling  them  that  Citoyenue  Simon  had 
found  the  means  of  effacing  the  print 
while  preserving  the  paper,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  single  volume  left  in 
Par  is. 

The  decrees  suppressing  the  monas- 
teries and  religious  orders  had  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  upon  the  scene  the 
second-hand  booksellers,  "  who  smelt 
plunder  from  afar  ; "  and  though  these 
decrees  —  promulgated  four  years  be- 
fore the  period  of  which  we  are  treating 
—  had  forbidden  the  dispersion  of  the 
collections  of  books,  not  one,  but  a 
score  of  libraries  went  to  the  hammer 
at  the  Hotel  Bullion,  the  names  of  such 
monasteries  having  been  effaced  from 
the  tomes  by  means  of  chemicals.  At 
the  Cordeliers,  the  chapel  of  which 
subsequently  became  the  club  founded 
by  Danton  and  Marat  —  the  forerunner 
of  the  Club  des  Jacobins  —  the  price- 
less volumes  were  disposed  of  by 
weight,  several  tons  at  a  time.  At  the 
sale  of  the  libraries  of  those  who  had 
fled  across  the  frontier,  and  at  the 
booksellers'  stalls,  the  morocco  bind- 
ings embossed  with  the  crests  and  arms 
of  the  former  owners  were  ruthlessly 
hacked  away  by  the  sabre  of  some 
national  guard  ;  if  the  flyleaf  or  title- 
page  contained  a  dedication  to  a  noble 
patron,  or  an  emblem  reminding  one  of 
the  ancient  regime  t  it  was  torn  off  with- 
out compunction.  And  the  Vandals, 
not  content  to  wreak  their  private  spite 
in  private,  clamored  for  a  law  that 
would  enable  them  to  do  so  publicly. 
Some  enlightened  members  of  the  Cori- 
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vention  protested,  and  the  law  did  not 
pass  ;  in  fact,  the  contrary  of  it  was 
passed,  a  decree  forbidding  such  mutila- 
tion on  the  severest  penalty  ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain — Vandalism  continued, 
and  the  art-furniture  of  France  in  pos- 
session of  private  individuals,  which  a 
twelvemonth  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  was  estimated  by  an 
expert  at  sixty  millions  sterling  —  those 
matchless  marbles,  bronzes,  hangings, 
clocks,  etc.,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  some  nobles,  according  to  Ri- 
varol,  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  their 
lives  by  remaining  in  Paris  —  bade 
fair  to  disappear  altogether.  Cunning 
greed  became  the  prompter  and  accom- 
plice of  fanatical  ignorance,  and  the 
first  use  the  Jews  made  of  their  newly 
recovered  civil  rights  was  to  strip  the 
land  that  had  made  them  free,  of  its 
art-treasures.    But  in  the  race  between 
rapacity  and    destruction,  the  latter 
often  won  by  a  head,  as  at  Nancy, 
where  the  "dealers"  just  arrived  in 
time  to  see  the  destroyers  perform  their 
choregraphic  evolutions  round  a  bon- 
fire made  up  of  £12,000  worth  of  pic- 
tures ;  as  at  Verdun,  where  the  flames 
of  a  similar  blaze  were  fed  with  the 
matchless  heirlooms  garnered  there  for 
nine  centuries.    Not  even  a  bust  of 
inoffensive  Linnaeus  was  safe,  for  a 
rapscallion  discovered  in  it  a  likeness  to 
a  print  of  Charles  IX.  ;  at  Passy  the 
rabble  shattered  a  collection  of  mytho- 
logical bas-reliefs,  because  they  mistook 
the  heroes  of  Olympus  for  Christian 
saints  ;  iu  Paris  a  clock  belonging  to 
Camille  Desnioulin's  father-in-law  was 
mercilessly  destroyed,  because  its  hands 
were  shaped  like  fleurs-de-lis ;  at  the 
castle  of  Anct  a  large  bronze  stag  was 
nigh  meeting  with  a  similar  fate,  be- 
cause the  mob  opined  that  it  repre- 
sented   the    noble's   "  right    of  the 
chase."    The  frenzy  against  ornament, 
decoration,  and  furniture  attained  a 
degree  such  that  at  the  snle  of  hs  biens 
nationaux  (read,  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  nobles)  the  furniture  was  thrown 
in. 

Henceforth  it  became  positively  dan- 
gerous to  pronounce  the  word  royal  or 
king,  and  especially  the  name  of  any 
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monarch  who  had  reigned  in  France. 
The  innocent  king  of  "  Twelfth  Night" 
was  suppressed,  and  the  nomenclature 
of  "  the  devil's  picture  boards  "  thor- 
oughly revised.  For  a  little  while 
the  king  of  diamonds  and  of  clubs  be- 
came iudiscrimiuately  the  44  executive 
power"  of  diamonds  or  the  41  veto"  of 
clubs,  but  the  card  manufacturers, 
Urbain  Jaumo  and  Jean-Demos thene 
Dugoure,  averred  in  Le  Journal  de 
Paris  (March,  17U3)  that  44  a  staunch 
Republican,  even  when  playing  a  game, 
ought  not  to  use  expressions  which 
constantly  remind  all  his  hearers  of  a 
state  of  despotism  and  inequality." 
Hence,  they  inform  all  and  sundry  that 
for  the  future  the  products  manufac- 
tured by  them  will  bear  entirely  new 
titles,  the  tyrauts  will  become  genii, 
their  consorts  44  liberties  "  jacks  "  equal- 
ities," and  aces  44  laws."  The  term, 
44  reine-abeille,"  the  term  applied  to  the 
unique  honey-bee  in  the  hive  by  French 
naturalists,  was  changed  into  44  l'abeille 
poudeusc."  Citizens  whose  name  hap- 
pened to  be  Lcroi  (king)  were  invited 
to  change  it  into  Laloi  (law),  and  the 
sight  of  a  king,  even  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, grated  so  terribly  upon  the 
patriots'  nerves  that  one  day  a  shop 
was  sacked  in  the  Palais-Egalitd  be- 
cause its  window  contained  an  engrav- 
ing of  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold. 

Nowhere  did  the  objection  to  words 
quasi-distinctive  of  the  old  regime  be- 
come so  tyrannical  as  in  the  playhouse. 
The  slightest  allusion  to  the  monarchy 
provoked  a  disturbance,  nay,  a  riot, 
which  nine  times  out  of  ten  had  to  be 
quelled  by  the  intervention  of  the  au- 
thorities. Cliton,  in  Corneille's 44  Men- 
teur,"  says  :  — 

Elle  loge  it  la  place  et  se  nomme  Lucrece. 
Quelle  place  ?  .  .  .  Royale. 

The  last  word  had  scarcely  left  the 
actor's  lips  \dien  the  house  rose  at  him 
as  one  man.  "  II  n'y  a  plus  de  Place 
Royale  ;  e'est  la  Place  des  Piques," 
they  howled,  aud,  in  spite  of  metre  and 
everything  else,  the  line  had  there  and 
then  to  be  repeated,  as  corrected  by  the 
audience. 

Racine's  lines,— 


Dltestables  flatteurs,  present  Ie  plus  fu- 
neste 

Que  puisse  faire  aux  rois  la  colere  funeste  ! 

provoked  a  perfect  storm.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  patriots  took  fire,  and  at 
the  same  time  suggested  inslautaneous 
alteration.  The  dullest  simply  pro- 
posed the  substitution  of  Vhotnme  for 
aux  rot*,  others  voted  for  le  peuple ; 
the  more  prudent  opined  that  Mas 
would  scan  as  well,  and  finally  the 
matter  was  settled  by  a  witty  journal- 
ist who  dictated  :  — 

Dltestables  flatteurs,  present  le  plus  fu- 
neste 

Que  .  .  .  mats  lisez  Racine  et  vous  saurez 
le  rtste  I 

And  the  actors  repeated  the  words 
without  wincing,  for  some  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  long  ago  that  their  art 
could  sink  no  lower  than  it  had  sunk, 
while  others  were,  before  everything, 
patriots.  Kotzebue  tells  us  that  one 
evening  in  44  Le  Procfes  de  Socrate," 
he  noticed  pipes  lying  ou  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  prison  of  the  philoso- 
pher.1 Even  Talma,  the  great  Talma, 
had  in  many  instances  to  truckle  to  the 
scum.  Posterity  will,  however,  find 
44  extenuating  circumstances "  in  the 
fact  that  for  once  44  good  came  out  of 
evil,"  and  that  it  owes  to  this  truckling 
44  the  Com&lie-Francaise  of  to-day." 

And  those  of  the  old  Comddie-Fran- 
caisc  —  of  the  Odeon  of  after  years 

—  who  refused  thus  to  truckle  were 
shipped  off  to  prison  en  masse  in  the 
early  evening  of  the  3rd  September, 
1793,  for  having  represented,  on  the 
night  before,  a  piece  of  English  origin 

—  a  version  of  our  old  friend  Richard- 
son's "Pamela,"  44  in  which  the  En- 
glish government  was  held  up  to  praise, 
the  most  moral  maxims  4  placed  '  on 
the  lips  of  lords,  while  the  Duke  of 
York  was  ravaging  the  territory  of  the 
Republic"  There  were  thirty  -  one 
actors  and  actresses  in  all,  only  three 
of  whom  were  released  after  a  few 
weeks.  The  rest  remained  under  lock 
and  key  for  eleven  months  —  in  fact, 
until  after  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
One  of  the  lucky  trio  was  another  ac- 

»  Meine  Flucht  nacli  Pari*  im  Winter  1790. 
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quaintance,  though  of  more  recent  date 
than  Richardson's  heroine.  It  was 
Mile.  Lauge,  of  44  Madame  Angot"  no- 
toriety, who  had  played  the  title-rOle  in 
Francois  de  Neufchateau's  adaptation. 
From  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Spartans  of  the  Terror  had  an  eye  for  a 
pretty  actress  as  well  as  the  Sybarites 
of  the  Directory.  So  the  stern  Clemen- 
ceau  need  not  deny  his  connection  with 
the  ComeMie-Francaise  ;  he  may  take 
heart  of  grace.  44  Everything  that  hap- 
pens has  happened  before,"  even  in 
the  best  regulated  of  republics. 

To  those  who  know  the  French,  one 
of  the  remarkable  features  in  the  two 
great  scandals  of  the  Third  Republic 
has  been  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
woman's  name  from  both  the  44  Caff  arc  1 
affair"  and  the  44  Panama  imbroglio." 
I  am  not  overlooking  the  part  played 
by  Madame  Ratazzi  and  her  fellow- 
adventuresses  in  the  44  traffic  in  decora- 
tions," but  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  construe  that  part  into  a  crime 
passionnel  or  a  passion  criminelle,  as  M. 
Berard  des  Glajeux,  the  eminent  presi- 
dent of  the  Assize  Courts,  would  say. 
Gambetta,  whose  career  bears  more 
than  an  accidental  likeness  to  that  of 
Mirabeau,  disappeared  from  the  scene 
like  Mirabeau  when  the  regimes  they 
had  endeavored  to  establish  were  vir- 
tually very  young,  for — let  there  be  no 
mistake  —  the  Third  Republic  is  not 
unlike  a  girl  in  her  teens  who,  by  virtue 
of  a  long  dress,  would  make  herself 
out  to  be  older  than  she  really  is. 
Nominally,  the  Third  Republic  dates 
from  the  4th  September,  1870  ;  virtu- 
ally, it  dates  from  at  least  a  year  after 
the  accession  of  Jules  Gre"vy.  Mira- 
beau's  death  was  accelerated,  if  not 
caused  perhaps,  by  an  imprudent  sup- 
per party  at  Mile.  Coulon's,  the  ilun- 
seuse  ;  Gambetta's  death  was  attributed 
to  a  wound  received  accidentally  in  his 
attempt  to  wring  from  a  lady  the  pistol 
with  which  she  intended  to  kill  her- 
self. Mine.  Leona  Le*vy  may  be,  for 
all  I  know,  dead,  but  I  am  not  speak- 
ing without  foundation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  no  woman's  name  was  coupled 
with  auy  of  the  successors  of  Mira- 
beau, no  woman's  name  is  prominently 


coupled  with  any  of  the  successors  of 
Gambetta  —  at  least,  not  in  the  way  I 
would  suggest.  M.  Henri  Brisson  is 
reputed  to  be  as  chaste  44  by  tempera- 
ment" as  Robespierre,  without  being 
a  44  libertine  in  imagination,"  as  the 
latter  was  accused  of  being.  M.  de 
Frcycinet  is  to  all  appearance  as  pure 
as  driven  snow  ;  he  does  not  even  pay 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  green-room 
of  the  Conietlie-Francaise  or  le  foyer  tie 
la  danse  at  the  Ope'ra,  which  in  France 
is  supposed  to  be  a  test  of  a  man's 
indifference  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  fairer  sex,  though  there  must  be 
exceptions,  seeing  that  both  MM.  Flo- 
quet  and  Clemenceau  go  often,  and 
that  the  former,  at  any  rate,  is  voted 
44  above  suspicion  "  as  regards  amour, 
amourache,  amourette,  or  amouruille 
away  from  the  conjugal  roof.  For  both 
he  and  M.  Ferry  have  married  iuto  a 
family,  one  might  almost  say  a  dynasty 

—  that  of  the  Risler-Kestners  —  qui  we 
budine  pas  avec  V amour,  either  in  the 
sense  of  Alfred  de  Mussel,  or  in  any 
other  sense.  Mme.  Floquet  made  use 
recently  of  the  expression,  i4  Republi- 
can nobility."  She  was  as  justified  in 
doing  this  as  some  New  England  fam- 
ilies would  be  in  using  the  words  44  Pu- 
ritan nobility."  The  Risler-Kestners 
are  both  Puritan  and  republican.  Al- 
lowing for  certain  differences,  Mines. 
Floquet  and  Ferry  remind  one  of  Mme. 
Necker.     If  we  are  to  believe  the  late 

—  though  still  living  —  Mme.  Clemen- 
ceau,  her  husband  is  the  galuntin  of 
the  Third  Republic,  as  Barrere  was 
the  yulantin  of  the  Terror.  Barrere 
said  soft  nothings  to  the  fair  petition- 
ers that  crowded  his  ante-chamber. 
He  smiled  on  them,  promised  to  look 
after  their  welfare,  pretended  to  be 
moved  by  their  looks  and  tears,  and 
played  with  love  as  a  kitten  plays  with 
a  ball  of  knitting  wool.  M.  Rouvier 
is  a  widower,  the  widower  of  Mme. 
Claude  Vignon,  who  had  been  married 
4i  spiritually  "  to  Elliphas  Levy,  one  of 
the  latter-day  apostles  of  Saint-Simon- 
ism.  Mme.  Rouvier,  before  and  after 
her  marriage,  aspired  to  the  role  of  a 
Mine.  Roland  in  the  Third  Republic. 
Those  who  know  aver  that  she  wouid 
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not  have  made  even  a  "  decent  under- 
study," yet  M.  Rouvier  still  mourns 
her  loss,  and,  unlike  Mr.  Graves,  in 
44  Money,"  refuses  to  be  drawn  into 
the  net  of  any  Lady  Franklin  who 
would  fain  console  him  for  the  absence 
of  his  44  sainted  Maria."  M.  Quesnay 
de  Beaurepaire  has  the  reputation  of  a 
Fouquier-Tinville,  i.e.,  invulnerable  to 
woman's  charms.  There  are  several 
Marats  who  have  their  Jane  Evrards, 
and  an  equal  number  of  Dantons  whose 
wives  are  not  even  mentioned.  Both 
indulged  in  orgies  now  and  then  ;  they 
had  no  44 love  affair"  which  influenced 
their  actions.  Their  successors  have 
taken  their  cues  from  them,  at  any 
rate,  apparently.  M.  Loze\  the  prefect 
of  police,  has  his  prototype  in  the  noto- 
rious General  Santerre,  who,  like  him, 
waged  relentless  war  not  only  against 
dogs,  but  also  cats,  but  who  left  the 
houris  of  the  Palais- Egalite"  unmo- 
lested, and  wanted  to  apply  the  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine  44  with  a  vengeance" 
to  the  canine  and  feline  inmates  of  the 
capital  only. 

So  far  the  resemblance  between  the 
men  of  the  two  periods.  Mirabeau 
was  known  to  have  accepted  money 
from  Marie  Antoinette,  Dan  ton  was 
suspected  of  having  done  the  same. 
If  Gambetta  accepted  no  money  from 
Louis  Napoleon,  it  was  probably  be- 
cause none  was  offered.  Those  who 
will  refer  to  his  speech  at  Belleville  in 
February  (or  March),  1870,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  future  dictator  would 
have  become  a  minister  under  the  Em- 
pire—  if  the  Empire  had  lived  —  as 
Mirabeau  would  have  become  the 
Emile  Ollivier  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  under  Louis  XVI.  Robes- 
pierre, the  incorruptible,  was  proved 
to  have  trafficked  with  a  journal,  Le 
Difmseur  de  la  Constitution,  as  the  in- 
corruptible M.  de  Freyciuet  is  suspected 
of  having  trafficked  with  Le  Teleyraphe. 
If  the  44  giants"  of  the  Terror  did  not 
blackmail  Panama  companies,  it  was 
because  there  were  no  such  companies 
to  blackmail  ;  as  I  have  said,  the  differ- 
ence of  their  corruptibility  lies  in  the 
difference  of  Iheir  opportunities. 
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The  scum  of  the  Terror  constituted 
itself  the  censor  of  stage  plays  and 
was  abetted  by  a  Santerre,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  the  scum  of  the 
Third  Republic  in  its  secoud  decade 
constitutes  itself  the  censor  at  the 
Comeclie-Francaise,  and  with  a  Lissa- 
garay  at  its  head,  hounds 44  Thermidor  " 
off  the  stage,  and  the  authorities  are 
powerless  to  reinstate  the  piece.  Dur- 
ing the  Terror  there  were  in  the  Palais- 
Egalite"  thirty  -  one  gambling  -  houses, 
and  citizen  Charon,  the  spokesman  of 
the  Commune,  estimated  the  number 
of  44  hells  "  in  Paris  at  four  thousand. 
There  were  "tripots"  on  every  rung 
of  the  social  ladder.  Anarcharsis  Clootz 
proposed  to  establish  a  44  Redoute  "  in 
Paris  similar  to  that  at  Spa,  Venice, 
and  Geneva.  Not  mauy  months  ago 
the  Cafe*  de  la  Paix  virtually  attempted 
to  establish  a  44  hell"  by  means  of  a 
billiard-table.  It  was  done  too  openly, 
that  is  why  it  failed.  There  are  more 
than  four  thousand  hells  in  Paris  now. 
Enough,  for  the  deeper  one  goes,  the 
more  one  is  reminded  of  Alphonse 
Karr's  44  Plus  9a  change,  plus  e'est  la 
meme  chose."  Even  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Jacobins  aud  the  Girondins 
is  represented  in  a  way  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to-day,  and  M.  Godefroi 
Cavaignac  might  become  a  Robespierre 
if  he  had  the  chance.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  he  would  have  of 
sending  to  the  guillotine  a  president 
with  the  name  of  Carnot ! 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 


Prom  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
BUSSACO  IN  1810. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   THE    DIARY  OF   A  CAR- 
MELITE FRIAR.1 

The  great  misfortune  which  hap- 
pened at  Almeida2  was  soon  known  all 

»  Diary  of  Events  at  the  Convent  of  Bussaco  in 
September  and  October,  1810.  Written  by  Jos* 
de  S.  Silvestre,  friar  of  the  convent  and  eye-witness 
of  all  that  occurred.  Translated,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Seuhor  J.  Martins  de  Carvalho,  owner 
of  the  original  manuscript. 

*  The  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine,  which 
caused  the  death  of  five  hundred  persons  and  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress  to  the  French. 
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over  Portugal,  and  ou  August  31,  1810, 
the  French  army,  commanded  by  Mas- 
sena,  continued  its  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Viseu. 

The  Auglo-Portuguese  forces  uuder 
the  English  general,  Lord  Wellington, 
were  encamped  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Estrella  Mountains,  but,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  French 
advance,  they  retired  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  Murcella  ;  and  so  rapidly  was 
this  movement  effected  that  nothing 
was  heard  of  it  at  Bussaco  until  just 
before  the  troops  began  to  arrive. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  20, 
one  of  Lord  Wellington's  aides-de-camp 
knocked  at  our  gate,  and  the  moment 
it  was  opened  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  see 
the  convent  at  ouce.  The  general- 
commandiug-in-chief  slept  last  night  at 
Lorvao,  aud  will  be  here  to-morrow 
about  this  hour.  The  French  are 
already  at  Tondella." 

llaving  first  told  the  prior,  we  showed 
the  officer  over  the  convent.  He  se- 
lected the  best  of  the  unoccupied  rooms 
for  the  general,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
whitewashed  and  scrubbed  ;  then,  after 
drinking  some  wine,  he  set  off  in  great 
haste  for  Lorvao.  Orders  were  given 
to  prepare  all  the  other  rooms,  and  the 
day  ended  with  much  alarm  on  our  part 
at  the  prospect  of  having  to  put  up  with 
such  things  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  of  in  this  convent. 

The  advance  of  the  French  being 
continued  the  following  day,  the  prior 
gave  orders  for  the  administration  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  that  the  conse- 
crated wafer  might  be  consumed,  and 
no  irreverence  be  suffered  by  the  great 
God  whom  we  adore  day  and  night. 

At  8  A.M.  the  quartermaster-general 
arrived,  and  gave  in  a  list  of  fifty  offi- 
cers for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  find 
quarters.  This  list  was  signed  by  the 
commander-in-chief  and  was  accom- 
panied by  an  order  not  to  supply  any 
further  accommodation  without  instruc- 
tions from  him.  The  English  troops 
then  began  to  appear,  and  their  num- 
bers increased  so  fast  that  in  an  hour 
the  convent  and  grounds  were  crowded 
with  officers  and  baggage.  The  general 
arrived  about  the  same  time  and  was 


shown  his  room  ;  but  though  it  was  the 
best  he  objected  to  it  because  it  had 
only  one  door,  and  chose  another  which 
had  two  doors  but  was  not  so  well 
lighted ;  this  one  he  ordered  to  be 
scrubbed,  and  while  it  was  drying  he 
inspected  the  ground  and  roads  as  far 
as  Mortagua. 

The  officers  of  the  staff  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  cells  except  that  of 
brother  Antonio  dos  Anjos,  which  no 
one  would  have  because  he  had  tilled 
it  with  all  the  potsherds,  rags,  aud  old 
iron  he  could  pick  up.  The  prior  also, 
from  motives  of  policy,  was  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed. 

While  the  convent  was  thus  occupied 
the  friars  slept  in  the  church,  sacristy, 
library,  pantry,  and  wherever  they 
could  find  room.  The  cloisters  were 
invaded  by  persons  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions—an event  which  had  never 
happened  since  their  foundation  ;  and 
the  general  having  giveu  orders  that 
the  bells  should  not  be  rung  during  the 
night,  we  had  to  assemble  for  matins  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

During  his  stay  at  the  convent  Lord 
Wellington  got  up  at  5  A.M.  ;  at  seven 
he  went  out  to  inspect  the  camp  aud 
troops,  returniug  about  4  r.M.,  and 
dined  at  tive.  He  seut  us  a  message 
not  to  be  alarmed,  as  he  would  let  us 
know  as  soon  as  it  was  necessary  to 
leave.  The  prior,  however,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  ordered  the  oldest  friars 
to  set  out  at  once,  and  despatched  a 
cart  laden  with  valuables  to  Coimbra. 

About  midday  on  the  23rd  the  noiso 
of  firing  near  Mortagua  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  burning 
houses  could  be  seen  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  Euglish  officers  watched  what 
was  happening,  and  seemed  very  sad. 

The  firing  continued  next  day,  but 
with  little  effect,  as  only  our  outposts 
were  engaged,  and  the  main  body  con- 
tinued to  retreat. 

A  large  number  of  peasants  were  en- 
gaged in  making  a  broad  road  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  in  the  direction  of 
Murcella,  and  in  repairing  the  one 
which  passed  through  the  convent 
grounds,  so  that  artillery  might  ascend 
without  difficulty. 
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On  the  25th  the  French  advauced  to 
Moura,  a  village  not  more  than  half  a 
league  distant  ;  there  they  halted  and 
detached  forces  which  took  possession 
of  the  heights  on  hoth  our  Hanks.  The 
allied  army  responded  to  this  move- 
ment by  taking  up  a  position  along  the 
summit  of  the  range  on  each  side  of 
the  couvent.  The  hilltops  were  occu- 
pied by  artillery,  and  a  battery  was 
placed  within  our  grounds,  so  as  to 
command  the  Sulla  gate  in  case  the 
enemy  effected  an  entrance.  The  wall 
on  both  sides  of  this  gate  was  knocked 
down  to  half  its  original  height,  and 
loopholed  for  musketry.  Two  regi- 
ments were  held  in  readiness  to  repel 
any  attack,  and  a  barrier  of  oak-trees 
was  placed  on  the  outside  ;  so  that  we 
were  prepared  for  anything  that  might 
happen,  though  in  the  end  none  of 
these  defences  were  required. 

The  regular  life  of  the  convent  was 
entirely  interrupted  by  the  many  dis- 
turbances around  us. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  gen- 
eral ordered  all  his  baggage  to  be  re- 
moved. This  caused  us  great  alarm, 
and  some  of  the  friars  made  ready  to 
leave.  At  midday,  however,  the  bag- 
gage was  brought  back,  and  the  gen- 
eral ordered  dinner.  This  comforted 
us  a  little. 

The  French  appeared  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  opposite  hills,  and  gradu- 
ally drew  neareY.  One  column  marched 
into  Moura,  and  others  occupied  the 
neighboring  pine  woods.  At  2  p.m. 
our  artillery  and  riflemen  opened  (ire, 
the  latter  from  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
This  continued  for  a  couple  of  hours 
with  but  little  effect,  except  that  an 
English  general  was  severely  wounded. 
The  followiug  day  Lord  Wellington 
asked  for  a  stretcher,  from  which  we 
concluded  that  the  wounded  man  had 
either  died  or  was  so  ill  that  he  could 
not  be  taken  to  Coimbra  in  any  other 
way. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  27th  the 
French  army  was  in  motion,  and,  ad- 
vancing rapidly  under  cover  of  a  dense 
fog,  they  broke  our  line  near  Santo  An- 
tonio do  Cantaro  ;  but,  another  regi- 
ment coming  to  our  assistance,  the  gap 
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was  closed,  and  all  who  had  passed 
through  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

The  other  French  division  occupied 
the  village  of  Sulla,  and  had  ascended 
the  height  until  close  to  our  batteries, 
when  the  fog  lifted  and  allowed  them 
to  be  clearly  seen.  Owing  to  a  hot  tire 
from  our  artillery  a  great  part  of  this 
column  retreated  rapidly  down  the  hill, 
and  our  riflemen  hissed  them  loudly, 
which  caused  much  amusement  to 
those  who  heard  it.  The  firing  was 
continued  on  both  sides  until  4  p.m. 

The  following  morning,  after  having 
confessed  and  said  mass,  I  went  out 
with  another  priest  to  see  the  battle. 
At  the  door  we  met  a  peasant  weeping 
bitterly.  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter,  aud  he  replied  in  a  broken 
voice,  il  Don't  you  see  those  wounded 
Frenchmen  ?  "  On  looking  down  the 
hill  I  saw  the  men  he  pointed  out,  and 
indeed  they  were  in  such  a  miserable 
condition  that,  without  wishing  it,  my 
own  tears  began  to  fall.  One  of  them 
was  shot  through  both  cheeks,  blood 
ran  out  of  his  mouth,  and  some  of  it 
had  clotted  on  his  lips  —  he  could  not 
speak  a  word.  The  others  were  not  so 
badly  hurt,  except  four  or  live  who  had 
lost  so  much  blood  that  they  trembled 
with  cold.  The  English  made  a  large 
tire  and  laid  them  round  it.  I  hurried 
away  from  the  place,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  so  much  misery. 

On  the  summit  I  found  the  surgeons 
busy  with  our  wounded,  who,  though 
numerous,  were  not  in  so  bad  a  state  as 
the  Frenchmen.  I  went  further  on, 
hoping  to  see  something  of  the  fight ; 
but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  as  the 
enemy's  bullets  swept  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  obliged  the  regiments  not 
actually  engaged  to  keep  on  the  oppo- 
site slope. 

On  my  return  to  the  convent  a  sol- 
dier took  me  to  see  a  French  general 
named  Simon,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner,  and  had  three  bullet  wounds 
in  his  face.1    His  secretary,  who  was 

>  "  At  the  battle  of  Bussaco,  when  Mawena  made 
the  hi  under  of  delivering  it  front  Attack  on  I»rd 
Wellington's  army,  posted  on  a  height  Terj  diffi- 
cult of  access,  i*M>r  General  Simon,  wishing  to 
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with  him,  had  escaped  unhurt.  Lord 
Welti  ugton  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration, and  an  English  officer  gave 
up  his  room  to  them.  Next  morning, 
when  their  baggage  was  sent  for,  Mas- 
sena  delivered  it  at  once,  and  the  gen- 
eral's wife  took  ail  vantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  join  him. 

The  Rifles  suffered  greatly,  as  they 
were  not  relieved,  and  had  to  sustain  the 
enemy's  fire  the  whole  day,  throughout 
which  they  showed  great  bravery. 
One  of  their  captains  told  me  that  if 
they  had  three  such  days  not  a  man 
would  escape.  Though  no  great  num- 
ber were  killed  the  wounded  were  very 
numerous,  and  at  night  eighty  carts 
were  loaded  with  those  who,  after  hav- 
ing their  wounds  dressed,  had  been 
brought  into  the  convent  yard.  We 
gave  them  wine  and  whatever  else  they 
asked  for.  One  thing  surprised  us 
immensely,  and  this  was  that  although 
many  were  dying  and  others  were  in 
great  danger,  yet  none  asked  to  be  con- 
fessed, nor  did  they  speak  of  Jesus,  as 
is  so  natural  and  right  for  an  afflicted 
Christian  to  do. 

Beresford,  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Santa  Eufemia,  slept  at  night  in  our 
library,  and  the  general,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Coimbra 
with  his  wife  and  secretary.  The  artil- 
lery fire  was  continued  on  our  side,  but 
the  enemy  scarcely  replied,  and  there 
was  little  bloodshed.  Colonel  Trant 
came  to  confer  with  Lord  Wellington, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  to  take 
back  reinforcements  ;  but  this  did  not 
prove   true,  and  in  the  evening  he 

wipe  out  his  fault  and  recover  the  time  which  ho 
had  lost  to  his  promotion,  dashed  forward  bravely 
at  the  bead  of  his  brigade,  cleared  all  the  obstacles, 
climbed  the  rocks  under  a  hail  of  bullets,  broke 
the  English  line,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
enemy's  entrenchments.  There,  however,  a  Bhot 
fired  point  blank  smashed  his  jaw,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  English  second  line  repulsed  our 
troops,  who  were  hurled  back  into  the  valley  with 
considerable  lows.  The  unfortunate  general  was 
found  lying  in  the  redoubt  among  the  dead  and 
dying,  with  scarcely  a  human  feature  left.  Wel- 
lington treated  him  with  much  kindness,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  fit  to  be  moved,  sent  him  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  to  England.  Later  on  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  France,  but  his  horrible  wound  did 
not  permit  him  to  serve  again."  (Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  de  Marbot,  1892.) 


started  for  some  place  beyond  Agueda, 
where  his  militia  were  encamped. 

Towards  11  p.m.  the  French  retired 
very  quietly  in  the  direction  of  Mor- 
tagua,  then  turned  towards  lioialro  and 
struck  the  Oporto  road  at  a  point  not 
guarded  by  our  troops.  An  English 
officer  commanding  an  outpost  noticed 
the  movement,  though  only  by  chance, 
as  the  night  was  very  dark.  On  receiv- 
ing his  report,  the  general  instantly  got 
up,  and  at  midnight  set  out  with  the 
whole  army  for  Coimbra.  He  sent  us 
notice  that  we  should  leave  at  once,  and 
this  advice  was  followed  by  all  except 
Friars  Ignacio,  Antonio,  and  myself. 
It  was  very  dark,  and  raining  hard,  so 
we  put  off  starting  until  the  morning. 

1  arose  very  early  to  see  what  the 
troops  were  doing,  and  met  several 
regiments  retiring  in  great  haste. 
When  all  had  passed,  we  went  to  look 
at  the  French  camp  ;  but  only  some 
cavalry  pickets,  scattered  at  intervals 
along  the  road,  were  to  be  seen,  and 
these  gradually  retired,  until  the  last 
had  disappeared.  A  squadron  of  En- 
glish cavalry  had  remained  to  watch 
their  movements,  and  the  commander 
now  despatched  a  small  force  along  the 
Mortagua  road  for  the  same  purpose. 
Shortly  after  passing  Moura  this  party 
came  upon  sevent}'  wounded  French- 
men, who  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
comrades,  and  felt  such  pity  for  them 
that  they  mounted  them  on  their 
horses  and  brought  them  back  to  the 
chapel  of  All  Souls,  which  lies  just 
outside  our  wall.  This  pious  work 
occupied  them  the  whole  day. 

The  English  set  fire  to  an  immense 
quantity  of  powder,  and  the  explosion 
caused  great  damage  to  our  property  ; 
it  knocked  down  a  wall  immediately  in 
front,  uprooted  trees,  and  broke  a  large 
window  in  the  church. 

The  vedettes  retired  early  next 
morning,  after  charging  us  to  give 
water  to  the  Frenchmen  who  were  in 
the  chapel,  to  avoid  the  peasants  who 
did  nothing  but  rob  and  murder,  and 
to  bring  in  more  wounded  who  were 
still  lying  in  the  wood. 

I  started  at  once  to  see  about  these 
latter,  and  at  my  request  two  Portu- 
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guese  officers  accompauied  me  ;  but  on 
arriving  at  the  Sulla  gate  they  let  me  go 
on  aloue,  sayiug  it  was  too  far  ;  how- 
ever, near  the  village  of  Moura  I  met 
three  men  who  agreed  to  go  with  me. 
A  short  distance  further  ou  we  found 
twelve  French  soldiers  lying  close  to 
the  roadside.    They  were  so  badly  hurt 
that  not  one  of  them  could  raise  him- 
self ;  some  had  their  legs  broken,  and 
three  of  them  were  dyiug,  worn  out 
with  pain  and  cold,  with  hunger  and 
thirst.    The  moment  they  saw  us  they 
raised  their  hands  to  Heaven,  sobbing 
and  crying  out,  "Oh,  Mother  of  God  I 
Mother  of  God  I    Water,  for  the  love 
of  God  !  "    1  asked  the  peasants  who 
had  come  with  me  if  they  would  go  for 
water,  and  they  replied  most  certainly 
not  —  that  it  was  not  likely  they  were 
going  to  do  good  to  their  enemies. 
Hurt  by  their  inhumanity,  I  did  all  iu 
my  power  to  arouse  feelings  of  com- 
passiou  in  them,  but  in  spite  of  my 
efforts  they  did  not  move  a  step,  and  I 
declared  that  as  they  would  not  help 
me  I  would  go  for  the  water  myself. 
Taking  some  bottles  which  the  men 
had  brought  with  them,  I  started  down 
the  hillside.    Seeiug  how  determined  I 
was  they  began  to  relent,  and  one  of 
them  went  with  me.    Ou  my  return  I 
distributed   the    water   amongst  the 
wounded,  and  as  they  had  no  food  ex- 
cept some  maize  which  grew  close  by,  a 
peasant  gave  them  a  piece  of  black 
bread  which  he  had  in  his  pocket.  I 
wished  to  take  one  of  the  soldiers  back 
with  me,  but  he  had  lost  so  much  blood 
from  a  wound  in  his  head,  that  even 
when  leaning  against  me  he  was  too 
weak  to  walk,  and  was  so  overcome  by 
this  slight  exertion  that  he  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground.    Being  unable  to 
render  further  assistance  I  returned  to 
the  conveut,  and  after  midday  again  set 
out  with  a  supply  of  water,  bread, 
wine,  and  fish.    I  carried  one  of  the 
wounded  on  a  hand-cart  as  far  as 
Moura,  being  helped  by  a  poor  old  man 
from  Labao.    Two  of  the  villagers  had 
joined  us,  and  I  impressed  on  them 
that  they  should  give  the  Frenchmen 
water,  and,  if  possible,  take  them  to 
some  place  of  shelter.    This  they  did 


four  days  afterwards,  being  driven  to  it 
by  my  constant  importunity  ;  but  by 
that  time  three  of  the  unfortunate  men 
had  died.  I  helped  to  move  the  sur- 
vivors to  a  room  where  they  had  abun- 
dance of  straw  to  lie  on,  aud  were 
supplied  by  us  with  food  uutil  they 
were  able  to  join  their  comrades  in  the 
chapel. 

In  the  early  morning  of  October  1  we 
were  alarmed  by  the  report  that  the 
French  were  at  Villarica,  a  village  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant. 
While  discussing  this  news  with  the 
priest  who  had  remained  with  me,  the 
latter  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  two  officers  I 
have  already  mentioned  ;  these  were  a 
captain  of  militia  aud  a  lieutenant  of 
the  rifles.  It  was  now  more  than  a 
week  since  they  had  introduced  them- 
selves, with  much  show  of  friendship, 
aud  we  were  supporting  them  without 
being  either  their  friends  or  debtors. 
After  considering  the  matter,  I  said, 
"I  see  how  it  can  be  doue  without 
offending  them.  As  the  French  are  at 
Villarica,  let  us  give  out  that  we  wish 
to  shut  up  the  conveut  aud  leave  this 
neighborhood,  lest  we  fall  iuto  their 
hands  ;  we  will  then  take  a  walk  over 
the  hills,  and  when  it  seems  good  to  us 
we  will  return."  He  approved  of  my 
suggestion,  for  we  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  the  convent,  having  been 
warned  that  as  soon  as  we  did  so  it 
would  be  plundered  by  people  from  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  possibly  even 
the  French  might  not  treat  us  as  badly 
as  that. 

I  went  at  once  to  the  officers  and 
told  them  to  fetch  whatever  belonged 
to  them,  as  we  iutended  to  close  the 
conveut  and  could  not  allow  any  one  to 
remain  inside.  As  they  did  uot  wish 
to  leave  they  began  to  argue  the  point, 
sayiug  that,  the  French  would  not  come 
here,  that  they  were  not  even  at  Vil- 
larica, aud  that  the  boy  who  had  spread 
the  report  ought  to  be  well  beateu.  My 
reply  was  that  they  should  get  ready 
immediately,  as  most  decidedly  we  were 
going  to  shut  up  the  convent  and  take 
refuge  in  a  safer  place.  Wheu  the 
farm  servants  heard  this  they  declared 
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that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  go 
with  us,  as  Ihey  were  eugaged  iu  bak- 
ing bread  aud  could  not  leave  it.  I 
told  them  secretly  of  my  plan,  which 
they  applauded,  for  they  also  were  lired 
of  these  officers,  who  did  nothing  but 
collect  all  the  powder  and  muskets  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  while  Ihey  ate  and 
drank  at  our  expense  ;  they  therefore 
threw  their  coats  over  their  shoulders 
and  urged  us  to  depart  without  delny. 
The  officers  said  we  must  breakfast 
first,  but  I  replied,  ''There  is  no  time 
for  that ;  take  a  sip  of  wine  and  noth- 
ing more.  Let  us  get  away  from  here 
at  ouce." 

While  they  harnessed  an  old  horse 
to  carry  the  things  they  had  collected, 
I  went  to  the  cellar  to  have  a  drink  of 
wine,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  noise 
of  horses  outside.  I  shut  the  door 
quickly  aud  went  to  the  yard  gale 
whence  I  saw  a  number  of  cavalry  sol- 
die  re  advancing  towards  me.  At  first 
sight  I  took  them  for  English,  but  on 
looking  more  closely  at  their  shakos  I 
saw  they  were  French.  They  marched 
slowly  past  without  addressing  a  word 
to  me,  at  which  I  was  much  surprised. 
In  the  middle  of  the  troop  were  three 
officers,  who  beckoned  to  me,  and  when 
I  got  near,  one  of  them  took  off  his 
shako  and  bowed  politely.  He  then 
said,  "  We  have  come  to  take  charge  of 
the  stores  of  food  which  the  English 
left  behiud." 

"  The  English  left  nothing  here  but 
a  large  quantity  of  powder,  to  which 
they  themselves  set  fire  when  the  last 
party  evacuated  the  place,"  I  replied. 

44  At  what  hour  did  this  take  place  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  At  night,"  I  answered  ;  then  they 
laughed  because  they  saw  that  I  was 
speaking  the  truth,  for  they  had  heard 
the  explosion.  They  further  asked  if 
there  were  any  troops  iu  the  woods  and 
how  many  friars  there  were  in  the  con- 
vent. I  told  them  that  no  troops  re- 
mained, and  that  there  were  ouly  three 
friars  here,  all  the  others  having  left  in 
accordance  with  orders  received  from 
the  English  general. 

They  still  insisted  that  there  must  be 
large  stores  of  food  here,  as  they  had 


been  told  so.  I  assured  them  that  it 
was  not  the  case  and  that  they  had 
been  deceived.  On  this  they  remarked, 
"  To-morrow  another  French  officer 
will  come  here  to  find  out  whether  you 
speak  the  truth."  These  words  caused 
me  no  little  uneasiness,  and  I  said  to 
the  officer,  'If  you  will  dismount  I 
will  show  you  over  the  whole  con- 
vent." He  was  quite  pleased,  and  told 
me  that  I  need  not  be  iu  the  least  anx- 
ious, as  they  had  no  intention  of  harm- 
ing either  our  persons  or  property  and 
would  give  us  an  official  document 
which  would  ensure  us  good  treatment 
in  case  any  more  French  troops  should 
visit  the  convent. 

My  comrade  the  priest  and  the  two 
persons  we  had  planned  to  get  rid  of 
uow  joined  me.  The  lieutenant  was  at 
once  made  prisoner,  but  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  sword.  The  other  officer  es- 
caped notice,  as  he  was  not  in  uniform 
and  had  torn  the  gold  lace  off  his  cap 
without  being  seen. 

I  was  again  asked  what  provisions 
we  had,  and  replied  that  the  dough  was 
ready  to  be  baked  and  that  there  was  a 
little  com  aud  wine,  which  I  showed 
them.  They  thereupon  asked  for 
sacks,  which  having  been  brought,  they 
sent  some  bushels  of  corn,  a  great 
pitcher  of  wine,  a  basket  of  maize 
bread,  and  fifty  salt  codfish  to  the  sol- 
diers who  had  remaiued  near  the 
chapel  where  the  wounded  still  lay. 

One  of  the  officers  chanced  to  notice 
a  large  iron  boll  on  the  door  of  the  oil- 
store,  which  he  requested  should  be 
opened  at  once,  thinking  something 
valuable  was  hidden  there.  The  first 
thing  he  saw  inside  was  a  basket  of 
very  salt  mackerel  ;  of  these  he  gave 
some  to  a  soldier  who  was  standing  by, 
aud  ordered  others  to  be  cooked  wilh 
all  haste.  I  told  him  they  were  much 
too  salt,  and  that  without  being  first 
soaked  in  water  they  were  not  fit  to  eat. 
He  replied  that  it  did  not  mailer,  he 
wished  to  have  them  cooked  at  once. 
His  attention  was  so  entirely  taken  up 
wilh  the  fish  that,  without  examining 
any  further,  he  asked  me  to  show  them 
the  way  to  the  diuing-roora  and  to  send 
them  something  to  eat.    I  explained 
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that,  as  there  was  not  anything  ready, 
they  would  have  to  wait  until  our  usual 
midday  dinner.  This  they  declared  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  as  at  that 
hour  they  were  to  meet  the  general  at 
Coimhra ;  adding  that  they  preferred 
their  food  underdone,  like  the  English. 

We  gave  them  maize  hread,  as  the 
other  was  not  yet  baked,  wine,  eggs, 
fruit,  and  the  aforesaid  mackerel. 
While  at  table  they  asked  for  port 
wine,  cheese,  and  preserved  fruit,  but 
were  satisfied  with  my  assurance  that 
we  had  none  of  tbese  luxuries. 

As  they  were  finishing  their  meal  au 
orderly  came  to  say  that  a  number  of 
armed  peasants  were  collecting  outside 
our  walls.  The  officers  sent  me  to  rea- 
son with  them,  atid  recommend  them  to 
go  home  again,  cultivate  their  fields, 
and  leave  fighting  to  be  done  by  sol- 
diers. I  begged  that  the  orderly  might 
come  with  me,  and  we  went  together 
as  far  as  the  gate,  where  he  asked  me 
to  wait  while  he  spoke  to  his  compan- 
ions, who  had  remained  near  the 
chapel.  Presently  he  returned  and 
said  it  was  all  a  mistake  and  no  peas- 
ants were  to  be  seen. 

Having  made  his  report  to  the  offi- 
cers he  rejoined  me,  ami  begged  me  to 
pour  a  little  wine  into  his  bottle  ;  this  I 
consented  to  do,  but  immediately  the 
cellar  door  was  opened  all  the  other 
soldiers  crowded  in.  I  ordered  them  to 
go  out,  but  they  objected  to  do  so  until 
their  bottles  were  also  filled.  On  this 
I  shouted  in  an  angry  voice  to  one  of 
the  farm  lads,  u  Call  one  of  the  officers 
to  drive  out  tbese  men  ! "  Hearing 
this  they  began  to  go,  but  sadly.  The 
captain  came  and  eleared  the  place  in 
an  instant,  and  I  at  once  locked  the  cel- 
lar door.  Our  visitors  asked  for  some 
food  to  take  with  them,  and  we  gave 
them  four  fowls  and  two  partridges. 
They  begged  us  to  supply  the  wounded 
with  bread,  wine,  and  broth  ;  to  protect 
them  fr«>m  the  peasants,  and  that  one 
of  us  should  stay  with  them  at  night. 
A  lay  brother  and  a  servant  slept  for 
two  nights  in  the  chapel,  but  the  for- 
mer did  not  go  any  more,  because  the 
wounded  men  themselves  said  that  the 
servant  was  sufficient. 


in  1810. 

On  our  way  to  the  gate  a  soldier 
came  to  say  that  he  had  found  arms 
and  ammunition  in  one  of  the  servants1 
rooms.  He  then  went  back  again  and 
broke  up  six  guns,  emptied  out  a  keg 
of  powder  in  the  yard,  and  threw  all 
the  cartridges  he  could  find  into  a  bowl 
of  water.  Just  as  the  force  was  about 
to  march  some  one  called  out  that  a 
certain  person  amongst  the  bystanders 
was  a  captain.  Hearing  this  one  of  the 
officers  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  on 
which  he  turned  pale,  not  knowing 
what  to  reply.  We  explained  that  he 
really  was  a  captain,  but  only  of  militia, 
and  had  no  men  under  his  command. 
They  said  to  him,  "  We  must  take  you 
with  us."  He  did  all  in  his  power  to 
avoid  going,  even  saying  that  my  com- 
panion was  his  cousin  and  he  could  not 
leave  him,  but  the  priest  replied,  "  Go, 
go  ;  do  as  these  gentlemen  wish,"  so 
he  was  obliged  to  accompany  them. 

I  now  begged  them  to  give  me  the 
document  they  had  promised,  and  hav- 
ing been  provided  with  ink  and  paper, 
they  handed  it  to  me  written  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Au  nora  de  1' humanity. 
Je  prie  et  supplie  tou8  les  militaires 
fran^is  qui  viendront  au  Couvent  Bussaco, 
de  ne  rien  exiger  ni  des  peres  ni  des  pay- 
sans  des  villages  voisins.  Soixante  blesses 
francois  seroient  victimes  de  la  moindre 
violence.  Ces  peres  ce  sunt  obliges  a 
fournlr  des  vivres  aux  blesses  jusqu'au 
moment  de  reVacuation. 

Le  ler  d'octobre,  1810. 

...  off r  au  3me  regt,  d'llussarea. 

They  asked  me  for  a  written  declara- 
tion which  would  satisfy  the  general 
that  we  had  undertaken  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  and  I  made  it  out  in  these 
words  :  — 

We,  the  friars  of  the  Convent  of  Bussaco, 
hereby  certify  that  sixty  wounded  French 
soldiers  have  been  under  our  care  since  the 
retreat  of  the  English  troops.  We  promise 
to  continue  to  look  after  them,  and  to 
supply  them  with  the  best  food  we  possess. 

Bumaco,  1st  October.  1810. 

After  saying  that  we  might  expect 
another  detachment  next  day,  they 
took  leave  of  us  with  the  same  courtesy 
they  had  shown  on  their  arrival,  and 
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returned  by  the  road  along  which  they 
came,  the  two  prisoners  haviug  to  ac- 
company thera  on  foot.  These  French 
did  uot  demand  money  from  any  one, 
nor  were  they  in  the  least  rude, 
although  they  found  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion in  the  convent. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  next 
morning,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  gate 
of  the  courtyard,  I  saw  some  fifty  sol- 
diers slowly  ascending  the  hill.  When 
they  came  near  I  advanced  to  meet 
them  and  handed  one  of  the  officers  the 
document  which  had  been  given  to  me 
the  previous  day.  After  reading  it  and 
speaking  to  his  comrades  he  returned 
it,  saying  that  there  was  no  need  to  be 
alarmed  as  they  had  only  come  to  make 
a  list  of  the  wounded,  whom  they 
wished  to  move  to  the  hospital.  Hav- 
ing dismounted,  and  posted  guards  at. 
the  end  of  the  courtyard  and  at  the 
door  leading  to  the  convent,  they  ac- 
companied me  to  where  the  wounded 
were  lying,  and  the  whole  party,  con- 
sisting of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  sub-lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Spanish  doctor,  couversed 
with  me  by  the  way. 

Having  examined  the  sick,  the  doc- 
tor asked  for  hot  water  to  wash  their 
wounds,  and  we  returned  to  the  con- 
vent to  get  it.  On  our  arrival  the  lay 
brother  came  up  to  us,  looking  very 
pale,  and  said,  uThe  soldiers  have 
done  much  damage  to  the  church,  and 
have  even  torn  my  waistcoat  in  looking 
for  money. "  Wben  the  officers  joined 
us  I  told  them  what  had  occurred  and 
took  them  to  the  church  to  prove  my 
statement.  They  all  appeared  very 
sorry ,  but  said  nothing  until  I  had 
finished  ;  then  they  .asked  me  if  I  could 
point  out  the  culprits.  M)*  companion 
said  that  a  sergeant  who  had  come  to 
his  assistance  knew  who  ihey  were. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  or- 
dered to  bring  them  in.  After  a  short 
delay  he  returned  with  three  soldiers 
who  were  without  shakos,  arms,  or 
belts.  The  officers  pointed  out  the 
damage  they  had  done,  and  one  of 
them  beginning  to  deny  his  guilt,  the 
lieutenant  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
threw  him  backwards  on  to  the  steps  of 
the  high  altar.     A  second  also  tried  to 


excuse  himself,  but  the  sub-lieutenant, 
snatching  up  a  piece  of  board,  gave 
him  such  heavy  blows  on  his  back  that, 
fearing  bloodshed  inside  the  church,  I 
caught  hold  of  his  arms  and  begged 
him  to  stop.  The  third  culprit  did  not 
say  a  word,  and  escaped  punishment, 
but  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  The 
officers  were  profuse  in  their  apologies 
and  recommended  me  to  write  to  the 
general,  who  would,  without  doubt,  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  amends  for 
the  outrage. 

After  a  pause  the  captain  asked  me 
whether,  as  a  favor,  the  officers  could 
be  given  just  a  little  bread  and  wine. 
I  replied   "Certainly,  sir,"   and  led 
them  to  the   dining-room,  where  we 
supplied  them  with  the  best  food  we 
had.    One  of  them  mentioned  that  he 
had  not  tasted  bread  for  a  month  ;  and 
when  I  inquired  what  they  lived  on, 
he  said  they  were  obliged  to  eat  the 
same  grain  as  was  given  to  the  horses, 
grinding  it  between  their  teeth  as  best 
they  could.    When  they  were  ready  to 
start,  it  was  found  that  the  peasant 
whom  they  had  brought  as  a  guide  was 
lying  on  the  ground  and  groaning  in- 
cessantly.    On  being  asked  what  was 
the  matter  he  put  his  hand  on  his  chest 
and  declared  that  he  was  in  such  pain 
that  he  could  not  stand  up.    I  sug- 
gested that  the  doctor  should  examine 
him,  which  he  did,  and  then  told  me 
to  make  an  infusion  of  elder-flowers. 
The  other  officers  mounted,  and  laughed 
more  and  more  as  the  man's  groans  be- 
came louder.    The  fact  was  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  return  with  them.  Another 
peasant  agreed  to  show  the  way,  and 
they  promised  to  send  him  back  as 
soon  as  the)-  could  find  any  one  to  take 
his  place.    They  then  bade  us  adieu 
most  politely  and  took  the  road  which 
led  across  the  summit  of    the  hill. 
Scarcely  were  they  out  of  sight  when 
the  sick  man  jumped  up  and  asked, 
"  Have  those  devils  gone  away  ?  They 
jeered  enough  at  me.    May  they  have 
Harabbas  for  company!"    At  this  we 
all  burst  out  laughing,  and  he,  hav- 
ing rapidly  recovered  from  his  illness, 
made  off  without  saying  good-bye  to 
any  one. 
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The  French  continued  their  march 
to  Coimbrn,  aud  thence  to  Lisbon,  so 
that  we  saw  no  more  of  them. 

During  the  lime  that  our  army  had 
its  headquarters  here  we  provided  beds 
for  most  of  the  officers,  aud  divided 
all  the  bedding  we  possessed  amongst 
them.  A  geueral  who  slept  iu  the 
bishop's  chapel  was  leut  a  tablecloth, 
two  brass  lamps,  aud  a  great  copper 
pitcher  to  hold  water  — all  these  we 
lost.  Lord  Wellington  was  given  our 
best  napkins  and  four  dozen  caudles  ; 
besides  which,  we  supplied  the  endless 
demands  made  by  the  other  officers. 
Even  to  the  soldiers  and  fugitives  we 
gave  salt  and  whatever  else  we  could 
spare.  Quantities  of  our  bread,  cheese, 
wine,  and  oil  were  consumed  by  the 
troops,  but  when  Lord  Wellington  sent 
a  message  that  he  would  pay  for  it  all, 
and  begged  to  know  what  sum  the 
prior  wished  for,  the  latter  replied  that 
the  only  thiug  he  wished  for  was  the 
peace  of  the  realm. 

The  loss  and  damage  suffered  by  the 
convent  was  very  great.  Almost  every- 
thing supplied  to  the  officers  had  disap- 
peared, at  least  nothing  remained  that 
was  of  amy  value.  Our  maize  was  cut 
for  the  horses  ;  the  soldiers  aud  other 
people  picked  our  beans  as  long  as  one 
remained  ;  our  cabbages  were  taken, 
and  the  troops  and  camp-followers  did 
uot  stint  themselves  in  firewood,  which 
they  cut  iu  our  woods.  Doorways  were 
made  iu  our  walls,  and,  besides  the 
plunder  taken  from  the  church  by  the 
French  soldiers,  a  chapel  was  broken 
into  and  a  chalice  and  some  other 
tilings  were  stolen. 

When  the  French  had  retired  into 
Spain,  the  English  commander — Wil- 
son—  encamped  here  for  two  days, 
and  was  supplied  with  everything  he 
required  for  his  bed  and  board.  The 
soldiers  '  were  given  bread  and  much 
besides  ;  yet  in  spite  of  this,  they  stole 
all  our  oranges,  broke  iuto  our  store- 
room aud  helped  themselves  to  more 
bread,  also  wine,  a  basket  of  eggs,  a 
tin  of  honey,  aud  many  other  things 
to  which  they  took  a  fancy.  In  fact, 
wherever  they  went  they  behaved  as 
badly  as,  or  worse  than,  the  French. 


These  troops  were  militia ;  aud 
whereas  their  conduct  ought  to  have 
been  better,  it  was  far  worse  than  that 
of  the  regulars. 

Colonel  Traut  had  the  wounded  sent 
to  Oporto  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Coimbra.  Duriug  the  twenty  days  they 
remained  here  they  were  supported  by 
us.  As  there  were  so  mauy  of  them 
we  were  obliged  to  give  only  a  small 
ration  to  each,  so  that  all  might  have  a 
share.  However,  but  for  us  they  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  died  or  been  mur- 
dered by  the  peasants. 

Before  Lord  Wellington's  arrival  no 
Euglish  came  here,  though  they  passed 
continually  aloug  the  road  close  to  tho 
convent ;  but  after  the  battle  the  hith- 
erto unknown  name  of  Bussaco  became 
famous  all  over  the  country.  Not  a 
week  now  passes  without  a  visit  from 
Euglish  officers  who  are  either  going  to 
or  returning  from  the  front,  and  all  are 
enchanted  with  the  place.  These  visits 
cause  us  great  expense  ;  but  if  at  last 
we  obtain  the  peace  and  security  which 
are  as  necessary  and  desirable  as  our 
very  existence,  we  shall  consider  the 
money  well  spent. 

May  the  God  of  Hosts  grant  it  to  us 
without  delay,  for  his  glory  and  our 

joy  I 

Translated  by  W.  Vivian. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A  PALACE  IN  THE  STRAND. 

Probably  not  one  person  out  of  a 
thousand  of  those  who  hurry  along  the 
busiest  part  of  the  Straud  notices  even 
the  existence  of  a  closed  iron  gate 
by  the  side  of  a  public  house  opposite 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  If  you  peer 
through  the  grating  you  will  only  see  a 
dark,  narrow  court,  now  blocked  up  by 
the  buildiug  operations  on  Lord  Salis- 
bury's estate,  and  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  iu  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  avenue,  which  has  been  grad- 
ually going  down  in  the  world  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  is  destined  before 
very  long  to  be  blotted  out  altogether. 
For  this  was  an  important  thoroughfare 
once,  called  Ivy  Lane,  one  of  the  threo 
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public  roadmi3*8  by  which  the  public 
had  access  from  the  Strand  to  the  river 
and  the  boats,  the  other  two  being  Mil- 
ford  Lane  and  Strand  Lane,  the  en- 
trance to  which  latter  still  exists,  a 
mere  passage,  between  two  shops  op- 
posite  Catherine  Street.     Down  the 
centre  of  Ivy  Lane  ran  a  brook,  over 
which  the  roadway  of  the  Strand  was 
carried  by  a  bridge  called  Ivy  Bridge. 
This  lane,  which  separates  the  library 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  from  the  city 
of  Westminster,  ran  sloping  down  to 
the  river  between  the  garden  walls  of 
two  of  the  great  Strand  palaces,  which, 
erected,  as  I  hey  all  were  at  first,  by 
bishops,  were  subsequently  grabbed  by 
kings  and  courtiers  for  their  own  use. 
To  the  east  stood,  on  the  Savoy  de- 
mesne, the  house  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  which  was  granted  to  the 
Elizabethan  Earl  of  Bedford*  and  sub- 
sequently came  into  possession,  by  ex- 
change, of  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  the 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  second  son  of 
the  great  Burleigh,  whose  own  house 
stood  nearly  opposite,  on  the  site  of 
Exeter  Hall  ;  and  on  the  west,  covering 
all  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Adelphi  as  far  as  Coutts's  bank,  there 
rose  the  ancient  mansion  which  for 
centuries  was  the  town  palace  of  the 
prince-bishops  of  Durham,  known  to 
history  as  Durham  Place.    In  the  law- 
less times,  when  these  mansions  were 
first  founded,  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous for  any  but  ecclesiastics  to  have 
resided  outside  of  the  protectiou  af- 
forded by  the  City  boundaries,  and  so 
it  came  about  that  all  the  way  from  the 
Temple  to  Whitehall,  along  the  banks 
of  the  silent  highway,  which  then  was 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  London, 
there  ran  a  string  of  bishops'  palaces 
and  religious  foundations.    Their  out- 
houses and  stable  gates  opened  on  to 
the  rough  country  road  we  still  call  the 
Strand,  a  road  which  even  in  the  time 
of  Mary,  we  are  told,  was  filthy  and 
unseemly,  and  remained  so,  indeed, 
until  the  great  nobles  made  these  pal- 
aces their  homes.    Many  books  have 
been  written  about  the  Adelphi  and  its 
site,  and  Durham  Place,  which  was  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  Strand 


palaces  until  the  Protector  built  Somer- 
set House,  has  come  in  for  its  full  share 
of  notice,  but  the  writers  upon  the 
subject  have  copied  each  other  with 
slavish  fidelity,  errors  and  all.  The 
same  set  of  facts  and  assumptions  has 
invariably  done  duty  in  all  descriptions 
of  Durham  Place.    I  wish  in  the  pres- 
ent article  to  break  new  ground,  and 
relate  some  hitherto  unnoticed  episodes 
in  its  history.    Stow  has  not  much  to 
tell  of  Durham  Place,  except  of  the 
great  festival  of  1540,  when  the  future 
rivals,  Dudley  and  Seymour,  with  Poy- 
nings,  Carew,  Kingston,  and  Richard 
Cromwell  challenged  all  Europe  to  a 
tourney,  and  held  open   house  with 
regal  lavishness  for  a  week  at  Durham 
Place,  lent  to  them  for  the  purpose  by 
the  king,  who  rewarded  each  of  them, 
moreover,  with  an  income  forever  of  a 
hundred  marks  a  year  and  a  house  out 
of  the  plunder  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.    The  State  Papers 
now  and  again  give  us  a  ray  of  side 
light  on  the  history  of  Durham  Place. 
We  know  how  Somerset  granted  it  to 
Elizabeth  for  her  life  after  he  had  be- 
headed his  brother,  who  there  had 
coined  the  doubloons  with  which  he 
thought  to  bribe  his  way  to  the  throne. 
We  know  on  Somerset's  fall  how  jeal- 
ous Northumberland  gave  to  the  prin- 
cess the  great  unfinished  palace  of  the 
dead  Protector  and  took  for  his  own 
town  house  Durham  Place,  in  which, 
although  it  was  nominally  hers,  she  had 
never  lived.    We  know  something,  but 
not  much,  of  the  fatuous  splendor  of 
Dudley's  life  during  the  three  years  he 
lived  here,  of  Jane  Grey's  ill-starred 
wedding  in  the  house,  of  the  plotting 
of    her    father-in-law,   verily  a  lath 
painted  like  a  sword,  and  the  weaker 
time-servers  around  him,  to  perpetuate 
their  rule  and  confirm  them  in  their 
ill-gotten  gains,  of  the  pitiable  crum- 
bling down  of  the  house  of  cards  when 
the  supreme  moment  came,  and  how 
Northumberland  went  forth  from  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold,  never  to  see 
Durham  Place  again,  hoping  in  his 
craven  soul,  till  the  axe  fell,  that  his 
abject  recantation  would  purchase  his 
worthless  life.    The  Egertou  Papers 
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(Camden  Society)  tell  us  somewhat  in 
detail  of  the  arbitrary  expulsion  of 
Raleigh  from  Durham  Place,  where, 
by  the  grace  of  his  mistress,  he  had 
lived  happily  and  splendidly  for  uearly 
twenty  years.  These  facts  and  some 
others  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
house  are  recited  by  every  writer  who 
has  touched  upon  the  subject,  and  1 
have  no  desire  to  repeat  at  length  inci- 
dents which  are  already  well  known. 
One  error  into  which  most  writers  have 
fallen  has  been  to  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  whenever  recorded  history  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  Durham  Place, 
the  house  reverted  to  the  possession  of 
the  See  of  Durham.  Such  docs  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  case.  It 
is  usually  asserted  that  Henry  VIII. 
first  took  possession  of  the  house  by 
forcing  the  bishop,  Cuthbcrt  Tunstal, 
to  exchange  his  palace  for  some  other 
property.  This  is  founded  on  Stow's 
statement  that  Cold  Harbour  in  Thames 
Street  was  granted  to  the  bishop  be- 
cause of  "  his  house  near  Charing 
Cross  being  taken  into  the  king's 
hands,  Cuthbert  Tunstal  was  lodged  in 
this  Cold  Harbour."  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Katharine  of  Aragon 
lived  here  during  her  widowhood,  be- 
fore Henry  VIII.  came  to  the  throne, 
as  many  of  her  letters  to  her  father  in 
Spain  are  in  existence  dated  from  this 
house,  ranging  over  several  years  prior 
to  her  marriage  with  Henry  in  1509. 
On  the  very  year  of  Mary's  death, 
Cuthbert  Tunstal  wrote  a  letter1  to 
Cardinal  Pole  thanking  him  for  obtain- 
ing for  him  the  reversion  of  the  house  ; 
and  it  is  usually  assumed  from  this  that 
lie  actually  entered  into  possession  of 
it.  But  he  did  not ;  and  it  is  the  story 
of  Durham  Place  during  this  time, 
namely,  the  last  years  of  Mary  and  the 
first  few  years  of  Elizabeth,  that  I  wish 
to  tell. 

The  historians  of  the  house  gener- 
ally make  short  work  of  the  matter  by 
saying,  "  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne  Tunstal  was  again  driven  from 
this  house,  and  about  1583  Elizabeth 
granted  it  to  its  greatest  tenant,  the 

»  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1547-1580,  p.  105. 


glorious  Raleigh."  3  In  all  probability 
Tunstal  had  never  lived  in  the  house  at 
all.  He  was  appointed  to  the  see  in 
1530,  and  in  1540,  as  we  know  by 
Stow's  description  of  the  already  men- 
tioned festival,  Durham  Place  was  a 
royal  house,  ami  so  it  remained  until 
1603,  when  Lord  Salisbury  used  Toby 
Matthew,  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  his 
catspaw  to  claim  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  filch  the  best  part  of  it  —  the 
Strand  frontage  —  for  himself,  which 
he  did  to  his  own  great  profit.  In  any 
case,  it  is  certain  that  Tunstal  never 
got  the  house  back  again  from  Mary  or 
Cardinal  Pole,  whatever  promises  may 
have  been  made  to  him.  Of  the  few 
Spanish  nobles  of  high  rank  who  stayed 
with  Philip  II.  during  the  whole  of  his 
residence  in  England  after  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Mary,  one  was  Gomez  Sau- 
rez  de  Figueroa,  Count  de  Feria,  a 
prime  favorite  and  close  relative  of 
Philip.  This  nobleman  had  fallen 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Jane  Dormer, 
one  of  Mary's  maids  of  honor,  and  mar- 
ried her,  and  although  the  secret  of 
the  uniou  had  been  well  kept,  circum- 
stances made  it  necessary  to  openly 
avow  it  before  the  king  and  his  cousin 
left  London  for  Flanders  in  September, 
1555.  Feria  was  again  in  London  with 
the  king  in  March,  1557,  for  a  few 
months,  but  in  January,  1558,  he  came 
back  in  another  capacity.  The  war 
was  going  badly  for  Philip  and  Eu- 
glaud.  The  French  had  taken  Calais, 
and  Guines  was  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing ;  if  the  contest  was  to  be  carried 
on  at  all  more  money  and  more  men 
must  be  squeezed  out  of  unwilling  En- 
gland, or  otherwise  peace  must  be 
made,  with  England  for  a  scapegoat. 
Philip  could  not  come  himself,  so  he 
sent  his  haughty,  overbearing  cousin 
Feria  as  his  ambassador  to  bully  and 
bribe  the  English  courtiers  and  coerce 
the  sorely  beset  queen.  He  came  with 
a  large  train  of  servants  and  with  great 
magnificence  ;  his  English  wife,  a  coun- 
try knight's  daughter  only  as  she  was, 
as  proud  as  himself ;  and  he  was 
granted  the  use  of  Durham  Place,  fur- 

*  Tlic  Aik-lphi  and  its  Site,  by  II.  B.  Wheatley, 
F.S.A. 
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nisbed  from  the  queen's  own  house, 
as  other  great  ambassadors  had  been 
granted  it  before  him.     Egmont  had 
been  lodged  there  with  his  splendid 
train  in  January,  1554,  when  he  had 
come  to  offer  Philip's  hand  to  Mary. 
Chatillon,  the  French  ambassador,  too, 
had  been  given  the  use  of  the  house 
during  his  short  embassy  in  1550,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  granting  of  the  house  to  Feria. 
Only  that   former   ambassadors  had 
stayed  for  a  few  weeks,  whereas  Feria 
and  his  successor  remained  in  posses- 
sion for  live  years  and  a  half,  and 
made  of  Durham  Place  a  trysting-place 
for  treason  during  most  of  that  time. 
Whilst  Elizabeth  was  striving  against 
terrible  odds  with  all  her  subtle  state- 
craft to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  united 
nation  on  the  broken  elements  of  civil 
and  religious  discord,  her  task  was 
hourly  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
plots  hatched  in  her  own  house  at 
Durham  Place.    All  the  disaffected  and 
discontented  found  a  welcome  there  ; 
emissaries  from  Shan  O'Neil  flitted 
backwards  and  forwards  at  night  by  the 
river  gate.     Stucklcy  whispered  here 
his   willingness    to    desert  with  the 
queen's  ships  to  the  kiug  of  Spain,  and 
here  Hawkins  himself  humbly  begged 
to  be  brought.    Lady  Sidney,  Robert 
Dudley's  sister,  Dudley  himself,  Arun- 
del, Lumley,    Montague,    and  Win- 
chester found  in  the  secret  rooms  at 
Durham  Place  open  but  discreet  ears 
to  listen  to  their  plaus  for  preventing 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in 
England,  and  for  bringing  the  country 
again  under  the  sway  of  the  pope. 
Madcap  Arthur  Pole  appealed  first  to 
Durham  Place  when  he  wanted  aid  for 
his  silly  plot  in  favor  of  Mary  Stuart, 
and  long-headed  Lethington  came  at 
dead  of  night  by  the  silent  river  on  a 
similar  but  far  more  serious  errand. 
The  publication  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (Rolls 
series),  adds  many  interesting  pages  to 
the  history  of  Durham  Place,  and  ren- 
ders the  memories  of  the  house  more 
important  than  ever  to  the  students 
of  the  Reformation  period  in  England. 


Feria  arrived  in  London  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Durham  Place  on  the 
26th  January,  1558,  having,  as  he  says, 
lingered  on  the  way  in  order  not  to 
bring  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Guines  by  the  English,  which 
news  had  crossed  the  Channel  with 
him.     In  addition  to  Durham  Place, 
where  he  and    his  household  were 
lodged,  he  had  the  same  privileges  as 
to  au  apartmcut  in  the  queen's  palace 
as  those  which  appertained  to  an  En- 
glish privy  councillor  ;  privileges  which 
he  tried  very  hard  to  have  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  new  queen  wheu  Mary  died, 
in  order  as  he  says  that  he  might  keep 
his  foot  in  the  place  and  spy  out  what 
was  going  on.    But  Elizabeth  and  Cecil 
knew  full  well  what  his  object  was,  and 
were  quite  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the 
representative  of  a  possible  suitor  for 
her  hand  sleeping  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  maiden  queen,  so  Feria  had  to 
depend  upon  his  paid  agents  in  the 
palace,  and  even  in  the  Council  itself, 
to  bring  him  news  to  Durham  Place  of 
what  was  going  on.    With  the  evi- 
dence now  before  us  we  can  form  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
Durham  Place  at  the  time.   The  Strand 
was  a  rough,  unpaved  road,  with  a 
fringe  of  shops  aud  taverns  on  the 
northern  side,  whilst  on  the  south  side 
were  the  back  walls  and  outer  courts  of 
the  riverine  mansions.    The  principal 
land  gateway  of  Durham  Place  stood 
exactly  opposite  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Adelphi  Theatre.    The  English 
custodian  or  porter,  who  was  in  the  pay 
of  the  queen,  had  his  dwelling  just  in- 
side the  gate,  where  he  could  spy  those 
who  went  in  and  out  on  the  land  side. 
On  each  side  of  the  gate  in  the  outer 
courtyard  were  stables  aud  outhouses, 
and  in  and  around  the  gateway  in  the 
street  were  benches  where  idlers  and 
hangers-on  sat  and  lounged  through  the 
day  gossiping  in  various  tongues,  and 
boasting  of  the  prowess  of  their  re- 
spective countrymen.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite,  was 
a  tavern  called  the  Chequers,1  which 
drove  a  roaring  trade  with  the  men-nt- 

1  It  was  afterwards  called  the  Queen's  Head,  and 
hero  Old  Parr  lodged  when  he  came  to  Londou. 
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arms,  court-danglers,  and  serving-men 
who  were  constantly  passing  to  and 
from  Whitehall  and  St.  James's.  Op- 
posite the  gateway,  across  the  large 
outer  courtyard,  was  the  door  of  the 
great  hall,  generally  standing  open  for 
the  neighbors  to  pass  through1  it  to 
the  inner  or  smaller  courtyard,  in  which 
stood  a  water  conduit  fed  by  a"  spring 
of  fairwater  iu  Covent  Garden.'' 2  Be- 
yond this  inner  courtyard  stood  the 
house  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  arches  that  sup- 
port Adelphi  Terrace.  It  was  a  castel- 
lated structure,  with  its  water-gate 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain  be- 
tween two  turrets,  and  leading — not, 
as  usually  was  the  case,  through  a  gar- 
den, but  straight  from  the  steps  into 
the  house  itself  by  an  enclosed  pent- 
house doorway.  The  domestic  offices, 
and  probably  the  chapel,  were  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  the  principal  dwelling- 
rooms  were  all  up-stairs  and  in  the  tur- 
rets. Aubrey,  in  his  letters  (vol.  iii. 
573),  thus  speaks  of  Raleigh's  occu- 
pancy of  one  of  these  turrets  :  "  Dur- 
ham House  was  a  noble  palace.  After 
he  came  to  his  greatness,  he  lived  there 
or  in  some  apartment  of  it.  I  well 
remember  his  study,  which  was  on  a 
little  turret  that  looked  into  and  over 
the  Thames,  and  had  a  prospect  which 
is  as  pleasant  as  any  in  the  world." 

The  water-gate  of  the  house  was  not 
the  only  approach  to  the  river,  as  there 
was  a  space  with  trees  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  with  a  dwarf  wall  fronting 
the  water,  and  a  descent  on  one  side  by 
which  the  neighbors  were  allowed  to 
get  water  from  the  stream  for  washing 
and  similar  purposes.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  only  really  private  part 
was  the  house  itself  between  the  inner 
courtyard  and  the  river  ;  the  great  hall 
and  both  courtyards  being  practically 

1  In  the  next  century,  when  the  Strand  front 
was  built  over,  the  parishioners  wanted  this  hall 
for  a  church  for  St.  Martin's  parish,  the  hall,  they 
said,  being  only  used  as  a  passage. 

*  A  century  later  the  water  of  this  spring  was 
found  to  be  foul,  and,  as  Its  source  had  been  for- 
gotten, an  examination  was  made.  The  spring  was 
re-discovered  under  a  cellar  of  a  house  in  Covent 
Garden. 


open  to  the  public  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  custodian  at  the  outer  gate, 
who  was  responsible  only  to  the  queen, 
and  was  a  constant  source  of  friction 
with  the  foreign  occupants  of  the 
house. 

Feria  stayed  at  Durham  Place  until 
August,  1558,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  distracted  councils  of  the  queen  ; 
and  then,  having  found  that  Mary's 
hopes  of  an  heir  were  again  fallacious, 
and  having  bullied  aud  frightened  the 
queen  and  Council  into  raising  all  the 
money  they  could  beg  or  borrow  for 
Philip's  service,  he  went  back  to 
Flanders,  leaving  his  English  wife  in 
London,  with  a  Flemish  and  a  Spanish 
ambassador  of  lower  rank  than  himself 
to  represent  his  master.  But  when 
Mary  was  known  to  be  dying,  he 
posted  back  again  to  be  on  the  spot 
when  the  great  chauge  took  place,  and 
Durham  Place  was  avoided  like  a 
plague-spot  thenceforward  for  many 
days  by  the  courtiers  and  time-servers 
who  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  new 
queen. 

The  proud  Spaniard  repaid  distrust 
by  bitter  resentment,  and  soon  found 
that  his  arrogance  made  him  an  unfit 
instrument  for  cajolery.  So  he  seut 
for  a  softer  spoken  diplomatist  to  act  as 
his  "  tender,"  and  the  wily,  silken 
Bishop  of  Aquila  became  his  guest  at 
Durham  Place.  Feria  could  not  for 
long  brook  the  need  of  payiug  supple 
court  to  the  people  over  whom  he  had 
ridden  roughshod,  and  an  excuse  was 
soon  found  by  which  he  might  be  with- 
drawn without  an  open  confession  of 
his  unfitness,  and  iu  May,  1559,  he  left 
Durham  Place  for  good,  leaviug  his 
English  countess  aud  the  Bishop  of 
Aquila  in  possession. 

At  Dover  he  met  Baron  Ravcnstein, 
who  was  coming  from  the  emperor  to 
offer  the  hand  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
to  Elizabeth,  and  as  such  a  match 
would  only  have  subserved  Spanish  in- 
terests ir  it  had  been  effected  by  the 
aid  of  Spanish  diplomacy,  Feria  asked 
the  German  to  become  his  guest  at 
Durham  Place,  which  he  did,  and  was 
made  much  of  by  the  countess  and  the 
bishop.    But  he  wore  out  his  welcome 
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very  soon,  particularly  with  the  latter, 
a  portiou  of  whose  apartments  he  occu- 
pied, and  the  bishop  sneers  at  him  for 
his  constant  attendance  at  mass.  "  He 
is  quite  a  good  fellow,"  he  says,  14  but 
this  surely  must  be  the  first  negotiation 
he  ever  conducted  in  his  life."  The 
countess  soon  came  to  high  words  with 
the  queen,  and  in  a  month  or  so  left 
Durham  Place  in  dudgeon  to  join  her 
husband  in  Flanders,  thenceforward  to 
see  England  no  more.  With  her  went, 
in  addition  to  her  escort  Don  Juan  de 
Ayala,  her  grandmother,  Lady  Dormer, 
and  that  Mistress  Susan  Clarencis,  who 
was  Queen  Mary's  most  devoted  at- 
tendant. From  that  time,  namely, 
July  1559,  the  bishop  was  temporary 
master  of  Durham  Place  by  favor  of 
the  queen,  against  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  intrigue  as  far  as  he  dared. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
structure  of  the  house  itself  ;  it  may  be 
now  interesting  to  give  some  account 
of  the  household  of  the  bishop,  which 
may  probably  be  considered  a  typical 
one.  First,  there  was  a  chaplain  at 
three  crowns  a  month  and  his  board, 
a  chief  secretary  at  twelve  crowns  a 
month,  a  chamberlain,  two  or  three 
gentlemen-in-waiting,  a  groom-of-the- 
chambers,  and  six  pages,  all  without 
any  fixed  wage,  but  who  lived  on  prom- 
ises, perquisites,  and  what  they  could 
pick  up,  eating,  however,  at  the  bish- 
op's expense,  and  mostly  clothed  by 
him.  Then  there  were  two  couriers  at 
three  shillings  a  month,  which  they 
rarely  got,  a  cook,  a  buyer,  a  butler, 
and  a  pantryman,  at  a  crown  a  month 
each,  two  cantineers,  two  "  lacqueys," 
two  Irish  grooms,  and  two  washer- 
women, at  nominal  wages  of  from 
three  to  five  shillings  a  month  when 
they  could  get  them,  which  was  very 
uncertain.  Small  as  the  wages  seem 
to  us,  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment was  very  great,  as  these  people 
and  a  host  of  friends  and  hangers-on 
were  fed  roughly  but  abundantly  at  the 
bishop's  cost,  the  humbler  sort  eating 
in  the  great  hall  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  household  in  the  upper  chambers. 

The  bishop  had  hardly  been  iu  pos- 
session of  the  house  for  a  vear  when 
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Challoner,  the  English  ambassador  iu 
Spaiu,  warned  Cecil  that  the  "  crafty 
old  fox  "  was  getting  to  know  too  much 
about  what  went  on  at  court,  and  that 
some  decent  excuse  should  be  sought 
for  turning  him  out  from  so  advanta- 
geous a  coign  of  vantage  as  Durham 
Place,  with  its  water-gate  and  its  close 
proximity  to  the  palace,  whence  spies 
and  courtiers  might  come  and  go  se- 
cretly, as  we  now  know  they  did,  at  all 
hours  for  the  information  of  the  king 
of  Spain's  ambassador.  "We  may  be 
sure  that  the  hint  was  not  lost  on  Cecil, 
but  the  bishop  was  cunning,  aud  to 
turn  him  out  without  good  ostensible 
cause  would  have  been  too  risky  at  a 
time  when  Philip's  future  action  was 
still  uncertaiu.  So  the  queen's  porter 
in  charge  of  the  house  was  told  to  take 
careful  note  of  those  who  went  iu  and 
out  by  the  Strand  gate,  and  particularly 
those  who  attended  mass  in  the  ambas- 
sador's chapel.  But  still  the  weak 
point  in  the  position  was  the  water- 
gate,  the  key  of  which  always  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  bishop  or  his 
majordomo.  Various  stratagems  were 
resorted  to  by  the  English  porter  to 
obtain  possession  of  it,  but  iu  vain,  and 
more  decided  measures  had  at  last  to 
be  taken.  The  bishop's  confidential 
secretary,  an  Italian  named  Borghese, 
was  bribed  by  Cecil  to  tell  all  he  knew 
of  his  master's  practices,  and  great 
promises  of  high  position  and  a  rich 
marriage  in  Englaud  were  held  out  to 
him  as  a  further  reward  for  his  treach- 
ery. This  made  him  arrogant  and 
boastful,  and  led  to  a  slashing  match 
with  the  bishop's  Italian  gentleman-in- 
waiting,  whom  Borghese  nearly  killed. 
He  boasted  that  he  had  friends  at 
court,  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  and  at  the  bishop's 
cajolery  and  threats,  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  Cecil,  and  things  began 
to  look  bad  for  his  late  master.  Dr. 
Wotton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, went  to  Durham  Place,  and  gravely 
formulated  a  series  of  coruplaiuts 
founded  on  the  secretary's  information. 
Most  of  these  complaints  were  trivial, 
being  to  the  effect  that  the  bishop  had 
said  and  written  various  depreciatory 
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things  against  the  queen  ;  but  one  ac- I 
cusation  was  serious,  namely,  that  Shan 
O'Neil  had  taken  the  sacrament  at  Dur- 
ham Place,  which  was  true,  although 
the  ecclesiastical  diplomatist  solemnly 
denied  it. 

The  bishop  was  nearly  beside  him- 
self with  rage  and  chagrin,  aud  begged 
plaintively  to  be  relieved  from  his  irk- 
some post  amongst  heretics  such  as 
these.  But  all  iu  vain.  It  did  not  suit 
the  queen  and  Cecil  for  the  moment  to 
perpetrate  the  last  indignity  of  turning 
him  out  of  the  house,  but  after  this 
they  kept  a  closer  watch  upon  him 
than  ever  and  bode  their  time.  They 
liad  not  to  wait  long.  There  were  four 
French  hostages  iu  London,  held  in 
pledge  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  very 
troublesome  guests  they  were.  The 
most  turbulent  of  them  was  a  certain 
Nantouillet,  provost  of  Paris,  a  fanat- 
ical Catholic  and  partisan  of  the  Guises, 
lie  had,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
conceived  a  grudge  against  a  mercenary 
captain  called  Masiuo,  who  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  Vidanie  dc  Chartres,  a  Hu- 
guenot nobleman.  So,  iu  the  manner 
of  the  times,  he  sought  to  have  him 
killed,  and,  seeking  for  an  instrument, 
he  came  across  a  young  lad  of  bad  char- 
acter, called  Andrea,  who  was  a  ser- 
vant of  a  lute  player  at  court,  Alfonso 
the  Bolognese.  To  this  lad  the  pro- 
vost gave  a  dagger  and  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  promised  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
crowns  if  he  killed  Masiuo.  Andrea 
left  his  musical  master  aud  hung  about 
the  Strand  door  of  Durham  Place  for 
several  days  at  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1563.  At  meal  times  he  went 
into  the  great  hall  as  others  did  and 
ate  his  fill,  aud  then  lounged  outside 
on  the  benches  again. 

At  last,  in  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  3rd  January,  1563,  Captain  Ma- 
siuo came  swaggering  up  the  Strand  on 
his  way  to  Whitehall,  and  Andrea  fired 
at  him  point  blank,  at  a  foot  distance, 
with  a  harquebuss.  But  the  captain's 
swagger  saved  his  life,  for  the  bullet 
passed  between  his  left  arm  and  his 
body,  making  a  hole  through  his  swing- 
ing cape  and  burning  his  doublet,  and 


then  glanced  off  iuto  a  shop  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  "  aud  came  near 
killing  an  honest  Englishman  thereiu." 
Out  came  the  swashbuckler's  long  ra- 
pier, aud  off  ran  the  assassiu  into  the 
outer  courtyard  of  Durham  Place, 
shrieking  for  mercy,  followed  by  the 
captain  and  the  English  neighbors. 
The  bishop's  household  iu  the  great 
courtyard  seized  their  arms,  and 
slammed  the  doors  in  the  faces  of  the 
pursuers,  whilst  the  terrified  assassin 
fled  through  the  great  hall,  through  the 
iuner  courtyard,  and  pell-mell  up  the 
stair  leading  to  the  bishop's  apartment. 
Quite  by  chance,  of  course,  the  provost 
of  Paris  happened  to  be  playing  at 
cards  with  the  bishop  and  the  French 
ambassador,  whilst  Luis  de  Paz  and 
other  friends  looked  ou.  The  banging 
of  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  great 
hall,  the  terror-stricken  cries  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  tramping  of  the  ser- 
vants on  the  stair,  brought  out  the 
bishop  and  his  friends  to  ask  indig- 
nantly the  cause  of  the  uproar.  An- 
drea ou  his  knees  at  the  door  begged 
for  protection  and  mercy.  Captain 
Masiuo  had  beaten  him,  he  said,  some 
days  ago,  and  he  had  fired  a  shot  at 
him  aud  missed  him,  so  no  harm  was 
done,  but  still  the  captain  wanted  to 
kill  him.  Calming  the  clamor,  the 
bishop  asked  whether  the  shot  had 
been  fired  inside  or  outside  of  Durham 
Place.  At  the  gate,  they  said,  and  the 
boy  had  only  entered  when  pursued,  to 
save  his  life.  **  Then,"  said  the  bishop 
to  Bernabe"  Mata,  his  majordomo,  "  turn 
him  out  by  the  water-gate."  By  mere 
chance  again  a  boat  was  in  waiting, 
hired  by  the  provost  of  Paris,  who 
slipped  outside  himself  to  see  the  as- 
sassin safely  off,  gave  him  ten  crowns, 
aud  whilst  the  crowd  still  battered  and 
stormed  at  the  door  of  the  great  hall, 
Andrea  was  carried  to  Graveseud  as 
fast  as  strong  oars  could  propel  him. 
But  he  was  captured  next  day,  and  un- 
der torture  told  the  whole  story.  The 
provost  himself  was  closely  imprisoned 
in  Alderman  Chester's  house,  whence 
he  carried  on  for  weeks  an  Interesting 
correspondence  with  his  friends  out- 
side, written  with  onion  juice  on  the 
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inside  liniug  of  the  breeches  of  a  ser- 
vant. 

This  attempted  murder  was  the  op- 
portunity for  which  Cecil  had  long 
been    waiting.     Strong   hints  about 
treachery  founded  on  the  secretary's 
information,  galling  interference  with 
attendance  at  mass,  (louts  and  insults 
had  been  more  or  less  patiently  borne 
by  the  bishop  at  his  master's  behest, 
but  harboring  a  criminal  was  nn  infrac- 
tion of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land 
and  if  it  could  be  brought  home  to  the 
ambassador  the  queen  would  have  a 
good  excuse  for  tak'iug  her  house  away 
from  a  tenant  who  put  it  to  so  bad  a 
use.    The  news  was  not  long  travelling 
from  the  Strand  to  Whitehall ;  Cobham 
and  a  posse  of  the  queen's  guard  came 
straight  to  Durham  Place,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  law  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  criminal.    They  were  told 
he  was  not  there,  but  had  left  by  the 
water-gate,  ami,  this  reply  being  unsat- 
isfactory, they  came  back  again  directly 
with  the  queen's  command  that  the 
keys  of  the  water-gate,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Strand  entrance,  should  be  given 
up  to  the  English  custodian,  in  order 
that  he  might  render  an  account  of  all 
those  who  went  in  and  out.  The 
bishop  writes  to  Philip  :  — 
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refuge  for  criminals.  I  would,  however,  go 
and  give  the  queen  an  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  I  endeavored  to  do. 


This  custodian  is  a  very  great  heretic, 
who  for  three  years  past  has  been  in  this 
house  with  lio  other  duty  than  to  spy  out 
those  who  come  to  see  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  accusing  me.    I  have  put  up  with  it  for 
all  this  time,  although  at  great  incon- 
venience to  myself,  so  as  to  avoid  having 
disputes  with  them  on  a  matter  of  this 
description.    When  the  marshal  made  this 
demand,  however,  I  answered  him  that  for 
twenty  years  the  ambassadors  here  had 
been  allowed  to  reside  in  the  royal  houses, 
nearly  all  those  sent  by  your  Majesty  and 
the  emperor  having  done  so,  and  they  had 
invariably  been  accustomed  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  houses  wherein  they  lived.  I 
•aid  that  it  was  not  right  that  an  innova- 
tion should  be  made  in  my  case  after  my 
four  years'  residence  here,  especially  on  so 
slight  a  pretext  as  this  matter,  in  which  I 
was  not  at  all  to  blame,  and  considering 
that  this  Is  the  first  case  of  the  sort  that 
has  happened  since  I  have  been  here,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  my  house  is  an  habitual 


But  the  queen  would  not  see  him  either 
that  day  or  the  next.     She  was  too 
busy  she  said  ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  Twelfth  Day,  just  as 
people  were  coming  to  mass,  some  lock- 
smiths came  in  a  boat  to  the  water-gate 
aud  put  a  new  lock  on,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  bishop's  household"/ 
aud  the  keys  of  all  the  gates  were  now 
held  by  the  queen's  officers.  The1 
bishop  was  in  a  towering  rage,  and 
said,  that  as  the  queen  imprisoned  him 
in  his  own  house,  aud  made  a  gaol  of 
it,  he  demanded  the  keys  back,  or  else 
that  she  should  tind  him  another  res- 
idence where  he  might  be  free.  A 
long  account  of  the  solemn  conference 
between  the  bishop  and  the  Council  is 
given  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers' 
(foreign),  7th  January,  1563,  and  the 
bishop's  version  is  now  published  in 
the  Spanish  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth. 
According  to  both  accounts,  the  bishop 
got  decidedly  the  worst  of  it.  Cecil 
was  the  spokesman,  and,  instead  t>( 
taking  up  a  defensive  position  about 
the  keys,  he  turned  the  tables  by  piling 
up  all  the  complaints  which  his  spies 
had  accumulated  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  poor  bishop  found  himself  the 
accused  rather  than  the  injured  party. 
The  escape  of  the  criminal   by  the 
water-gate  was  made  the   most  of  — 
such  a  thing  in  law-abiding  England 
had  never  been  heard  of  before  — but 
after  all  this  was  a  bagatelle  to  the 
other  charges. 

The  neighbors  had  complained  over 
and  over  again,  Cecil  said,  of  the  quar- 
rels and  fights  of  the  bishop's  depend- 
ents, and  had  asked  for  his  removal 
from  the  house.  There  had  been  a 
squabble,  one  of  many,  between  the 
English  porter  and  the  bishop's  scul- 
lions about  the  water,  which,  after 
serving  the  conduit  in  the  inner  court- 
yard, ran  down  to  the  basement  kitchen 
of  the  house  itself.  The  bishop's  ser- 
vants kept  their  tap  running  in  the 
kitchen  out  of  malice,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  upper  conduit  of  water,  and 
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wheu  the  English  porter  complained,  I 
they  shut  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  so 
that  neither  he  nor  the  neigh  bore  could 
get  to  the  conduit  at  all.     Then  the 
porter  said  he  would  cut  the  pipe  and 
stop  their  supply,  and  at  this  threat 
they  went  to  his  house  with  weapons  in 
their  hands  and  said  they  would  kill 
hini  if  he  did  so ;  and  he  was  the 
queen's  servaut !     But  worst  of  all 
Cecil  accused  the  bishop  of  plotting 
with  Shan  O'Neil  and  Arthur  Pole,  and 
said  that  since  the  house  had  been  in 
the  bishop's  occupatiou,  it  had  become 
sadly  dilapidated  and  damaged  as  re- 
garded the  lead,  glass,  doors,  and  so 
on,  and  that  the  queen  had  decided  to 
put  it  into  proper  repair  and  find  an- 
other fitting  residcuce  for  him.  The 
bishop  retorted  by  denying  all  the 
charges,  and  saying  that  as  the  house 
was  low-lying  and  damp  aud  he  was  old 
and  ailiug,  he  would  be  glad  to  leave  it. 
But  soft  spoken  as  he  was  to  the  Coun- 
cil, he  was  burniug  with  rage,  and 
wrote  to  Granvelle  in  a  very  different 
tone.    It  was  some  months  yet,  how- 
ever, before  he  moved  from  Durham 
Place,  and  during  that  time  the  queen's 
marshal  again    descended    upon  the 
house  oue  moruiug  of  a  Catholic  feast- 
day,  and  haled  all  those  who  were  at- 
tending mass  to  the  Marehalsea.  The 
guard  had  it  appears  concealed  them- 
selves betimes  in  the  porter's  house, 
aud  Cecil  had  given  them  orders  that  if 
any  resistance  whatever  was  offered 
they  were  to  attack  the  house  in  force 
and  capture  all  the  inmates  at  any  cost. 
But  at  last  the  poor  old  bishop,  heart- 
broken at  having  to  suffer  so  much 
indignity,  was  got  rid  of  and  lodged 
elsewhere.    Deeply  iu  debt  and  penni- 
less, he  went  in  the  summer  of  1563  to 
Langley,  Bucks,  where  he  died  in  Au- 
gust, some  say  of  poison,  some  of 
plague,  and  some  of  grief.    Then  Dur- 
ham Place,  refurbished  and  repaired, 
again  became  a  royal  guest-house. 

On  the  16th  July,  l.r>65,  the  queen 
lent  Durham  Place  to  Sir  Ambrose 
Cave,  one  of  her  Privy  Council,  for  the 
celebration  of  his  daughter's  wedding 
with  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Knollvs, 
the  vice  -  chamberlain,  and  the  new 


Spanish  ambassador,  Canon  Guzman 
de  Silva,  was  invited  to  the  supper  in 
the  evening,  at  which  the  queen  had 
promised  to  be  present.     By  mutual 
consent  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
Freuch  and  Spanish  ambassadors  should 
never  meet  at  court,  or  where  the  vexed 
question  of  precedence  might  arise,  but 
the  two  diplomatists,  wily  churchmen 
both,  were  forever  on  the  lookout  for  a 
chance  of  scoring  off  each  other.  No 
doubt  Ambrose  Cave  thought  he  had 
cleverly  evaded  the  difficulty  by  asking 
the  French  ambassador  to  the  more 
important  meal,  namely,  the  eleven 
o'clock  dinner,  and  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador to  the  supper  in  the  evening, 
at  which  the  queen  was  to  be  present. 
But  when  De  Foix  learnt  at  the  hos- 
pitable wedding  feast  at  Durham  Place, 
that  the  queen  was  coming  later,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  staying  to 
supper  as  well.    If  Guzman  did  not 
like  it,  he  said,  he  might  stay  away  ; 
and  poor  Cave,  foreseeing  an  uuseemly 
squabble    in    the   queen's  presence, 
rushed  off  in  despair  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  beg  of  him  not  to  come. 
But  this  was  too  much  for  the  Toledan 
pride  of  the  canon,  and  he  told  Cave 
that  he  had  not  sought  an  invitation  to 
the  feast,  but  since  it  had  been  given 
and  accepted,  he  was  not  going  to  stay 
away  for  the   French  ambassador  or 
any  one  else.    As  for  precedence,  his 
master  was  the  greatest  king  on  earth, 
and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he 
would  fight  out  the  question.    In  vain 
Cave  protested  that  the  queen  would 
not  come  if  there  was  to  be  any  quar- 
relling, and  he  would  be  ruined  at 
court.    He  could  not,  he  said,  get  rid 
of  the  Frenchman,  who  flatly  refused 
to  go,  and  he  could  hardly  throw  him 
out  of  the  window.    Guzman  said  if 
there  was  much  ado  about  it  he  would 
throw  him  out  of  window  himself,  and 
sent  off  Cave  in  a  huff.    Then  Guzman 
hurried  to  Whitehall  in  order  to  catch 
the  queen  before  she  started  for  Dur- 
ham Place.    He  waited  for  some  time, 
he  says,  in  the  privy -garden  by  which 
she  would  have  to  pass  to  her  barge, 
and  after  she   had  vainly  attempted 
to  smooth  matters  over  and  said  she 
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herself  must  refraiu  from  goiug  if 
there  was  to  be  any  disturbance,  she 
pretended  to  fly  into  a  rage  at  Cave's 
management  of  the  affair,  and  sent 
Cecil  and  Throgmortou  off  to  Durham 
Place  to  get  rid  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador somehow.  What  arguments  they 
used  Guzman  neither  knew  nor  cared, 
but  when  he  arrived  with  the  queen 
the  rival  ambassador  was  gone,  and  he 
was  the  principal  guest  next  to  the  sov- 
ereign. "The  queen  stayed  through 
the  entertainment,  and  the  emperor's 
ambassador  and  1  supped  with  her  in 
company  with  the  bride  and  some  of 
the  principal  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
who  came  with  the  emperor's  ambas- 
sador. After  supper  there  was  a  ball, 
a  tourney,  and  two  masques,  and  the 
feast  ended  at  half  past  one  in  the 
morning." 

In  September,  1565,  Durham  Place 
received  a  royal  guest  in  the  person  of 
Cecilia,  princess  of  Sweden,  margra- 
vine of  Baden,  who  came  principally 
to  spy  how  the  land  lay  with  regard  to 
the  oft-repeated  suit  for  Elizabeth's 
hand  made  by  her  brother  Eric  XIV. 
The  English  queen,  as  was  her  wont, 
made  much  of  her  at  first,  but  she, 
too,  wore  out  her  welcome  during  the 
months  she  stayed,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  housekeeping  of  great  folks 
in  those  days  was  far  from  economical, 
and  when  the  Swedish  princess  ran 
short  of  money  and  wanted  pecuniary 
help,  as  she  soon  did,  frugal  Elizabeth's 
friendship  began  to  cool,  and  it  ended 
in  the  poor  princess  having  to  pledge 
even  her  clothes  to  satisfy  her  more 
pressing  creditors  before  they  would  let 
her  go ;  and  her  husband,  a  ruling 
prince,  was  put  into  gaol  at  Rochester 
by  the  irate  tradesmen  who  had  trusted 
his  wife.  But  all  this  was  at  the  end 
of  her  visit ;  the  beginning  was  cer- 
tainly brilliant  and  auspicious. 

The  princess  arrived  at  Dover  in  the 
queen's  ships,  and  was  there  received 
by  Lord  Cobham  and  his  wife,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  and  a  knot  of  cour- 
tiers sent  by  the  queen  from  Windsor. 
They  rode  as  usual  through  Kent  to 
Gravesend,  where  the  queen's  barges 
awaited  them,  and  the  queen's  cousin, 


Lord  Huusdon,  and  six  pages  in  royal 
livery  received  the  princess,  who  was 
thus  carried  up  the  river  with  all  pomp 
and  circumstance  to  the  water-gate  of 
Durham  Place.  Her  dress  on  the  occa- 
sion attracted  attention  in  Ixmdon  by 
its  strangeness.  She  was  attired,  we 
are  told,  in  a  long  black  velvet  robe 
with  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  silver  and 
black,  and  on  her  fair  hair  she  wore  a 
golden  crown.  At  the  top  of  the 
water-stairs  at  Durham  Place  sbe  was 
received  by  the  Countess  of  Sussex, 
Lady  Bacon,  and  Cecil,  and  installed  iu 
the  house  with  all  honor.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  queen  came  from 
Windsor  to  visit  her.  She  received 
her  Majesty  at  the  door,  where  she  em- 
braced her  warmly,  and  both  went  up 
to  her  apartments.  After  the  queen 
had  passed  some  time  with  her  in  great 
enjoyment  she  returned  home,  and  the 
next  night,  the  15th,  the  princess  was 
delivered  of  a  son."  In  due  lime  the 
voung  Prince  of  Baden  was  christened 
with  great  pomp,  and  Durham  Place 
was  a  scene  of  festivity  on  that  ami 
many  other  occasions  whilst  the  Swed- 
ish princess  resided  there. 

AVe  have  rather  a  full  account  of  one 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visits  to  the  prin- 
cess at  Durham  Place,  as  Guzman,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  happened  to  be 
at  Whitehall  when  her  Majesty  was 
startiug,  and,  at  her  invitation,  accom- 
panied her  thither  in  her  barge.  He 
says  he  was  with  her  alone  for  some 
time  in  the  cabin  of  the  barge,  until, 
probably,  her  Majesty  becoming  tired 
of  a  tite-ii-Ute  with  an  elderly  clergy- 
man, called  her  new  pet  Heneage  to 
her  and  began  to  whisper  and  flirt  with 
him.  The  princess  awaited  the  queen 
at  the  water-gate  as  usual,  and  led  her 
to  the  principal  apartments  up-stairs, 
although  neither  princess  would  con- 
sent to  be  seated  until  a  stool  was 
brought  for  Guzman,  who  relates  the 
incident.  The  queen  came  by  water, 
but  returned  in  a  coach  by  way  of  the 
Strand.  When  sbe  was  seated  in  th<> 
carriage  with  Lady  Cobham,  her 
maiden-Majesty  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  condition 
of  her  companion  to  make  rather  a 
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risky  joke  to  the  ambassador,  who, 
ecclesiastic  though  he  was,  retorted 
fully  in  the  same  vein,  and  carefully 
repeated  the  conversation  in  a  letter  to 
his  royal  master  the  next  day. 

For  the  next  few  years  Durham 
Place  gave  shelter  to  many  courtiers, 
ambassadors,  and  houored  quests  of  the 
queen,  and  was  occasionally  lent,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  parties  and  merrymak- 
ings, its  large  extent  and  easy  access 
by  land  and  water  making  it  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  such  uses.  But  the 
elder  Earl  of  Essex,  Walter  Devereux, 
made  a  somewhat  longer  stay  in  some 
of  its  apartments.  It  was  here,  prob- 
ably enough  iii  the  turret-rooms  which 
were  Raleigh's  favorite  abiding  place, 
that  Essex  planned  that  expedition  to 
Irclaud  with  which  his  name  was  des- 
tined for  all  time  to  be  linked.  From 
here  he  started  in  August,  1573,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  flying  visit  in 
1575  never  saw  Durham  Place  again. 
In  .1583  the  quceu  granted  the  house  to 
Raleigh.  It  was  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  he  spent,  as  he  says,  £2,000 
in  repairing  it ;  certain  it  is  that  during 
the  twenty  years  that  Raleigh  lived 
there  Durham  Place  reached  its  apogee 
of  splendor.  The  Strand  had  greatly 
altered  for  the  better  since  the  time 
wheu  Feria  lived  at  Durham  Place. 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  house  on  the 
other  side  of  Ivy  Lane  had  disap- 
peared, and  Robert  Cecil  had  built  a 
splcudid  house  for  himself  on  its  site, 
lljs  father  and  elder  brother,  too, 
across  the  Strand  had  another  palace, 
and  between  them  they  had  paved  and 
made  up  the  roadway  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  their  properties.  But 
slowly,  too,  the  Strand  was  becomiug  a 
great  fashionable  thoroughfare,  and 
long-headed  Robert  Cecil  knew  well 
that  as  shops  grew  up  along  its  line  the 
street  frontage  would  increase  in  value. 
So  he  cast  covetous  eyes  across  his  own 
bouudary  at  Ivy  Lane  on  to  the  great 
ramshackle  congeries  of  stables  and 
outhouses  which  fronted  the  Strand  at 
Durham  Place.  As  long  as  his  mis- 
tress lived  he  dared  not  disturb  Ra- 
leigh, but  no  sooner  had  the  great 
queen  passed  away  than  Raleigh  was 


turned  out  with  every  circumstance  of 
harshness  and  insult,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury got  his  street  frontage,  upon 
which  he  built  Britain's  Burse,  which 
was  to  be  a  rival  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

Tlienceforward  Durham  Place  went 
down  in  the  world.  A  sort  of  square 
with  an  entrance  by  what  is  now  called 
Durham  Street  was  built  on  a  portion 
of  the  garden  and  great  courtyard,  but 
the  hall  and  mansion  themselves  were 
left  intact,  and  the  latter  was  still  used 
for  the  lodging  of  ambassadors  aud  oth- 
ers, and  the  Bishops  of  Durham  appear 
to  have  been  occasionally  lodged  in 
what  formerly  was  their  own  palace. 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry  lived,  or  at  all 
events  wrote  his  letters  here,  and  Lord 
Keeper  Finch  died  at  Durham  Place 
in  1040.  Lord  Pembroke  bought  the 
whole  site  soon  after,  intending  to 
build  himself  a  house  there  ;  but  al- 
though the  plans  were  made  the  proj- 
ect fell  through.  The  Commonwealth 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  house 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  Lord  Pem- 
broke had  to  fiud  himself  a  house  else- 
where, for  which  the  Parliament  voted 
him  £200.  The  Strand  front  became 
more  and  more  valuable,  and  by  and  by 
another  exchange  was  built  on  the  rest 
of  the  frontage,  whilst  the  properly  in 
the  rear  continued  to  get  more  squalid 
as  the  time  went  on.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  exchanges  were 
pulled  down  and  a  line  row  of  shops 
built  on  the  site,  whilst  projects  for 
dealing  with  the  space  still  occupied 
by  the  old  palace  were  busying  many 
men's  minds.  At  last  came  the  broth- 
ers Adam  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  it 
all  back  and  front,  and  built  the  Adelphi 
as  we  see  it  to-day.  The  wide  expanse 
of  mud  which  at  low  tide  formerly 
spread  from  the  walls  of  the  old  palace 
is  now  replaced  by  the  waving  trees  of 
a  public  gardeu.  Great  railway  sta- 
tions, gigantic  hotels,  towering  masses 
of  k-  flats  "  and  mansions  "  rear  their 
high  heads  all  rouud  the  site  of  old 
Durham  Place.  The  wealth  and  power 
have  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  few 
to  the  bauds  of  the  many,  and  instead 
of  one  man  living  in  squalid  splendor 
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in  the  comfortless  palace  surrounded 
by  hosts  of  unproductive  hinds,  hun- 
dreds live  in  comfort,  usefulness,  and 
self-respect  upon  the  spot.  There  is 
probably  more  money  spent  in  a  week 
by  working  people  in  the  garish  music- 
hall  that  occupies  the  Strand  front  than 
would  have  sufficed  to  keep  Durham 
Place  in  full  swing  for  a  year  during 
the  time  of  its  greatest  grandeur. 

Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
SUNSHINE  AND  RAIN. 

A  MEMORABLE  spring  and  summer. 
February  closed  the  winter  tempestu- 
ous and  bleak  as  it  should  do,  for  44  all 
the  moneths  of  the  ye  re  Hate  a  fair 
Februereir  ; "  ami  then  came  March, 
windy,  but  warm  and  dry,  and  the  first 
week  of  spring  saw  all  the  flowers  in 
bloom.  44  A  peck  of  March  dust"  was 
once,  if  proverbs  may  be  believed, 
44  worth  a  king's  ransom,"  but  this 
year  it  went  a-begging  down  the  laues 
in  clouds,  and  nobody  made  their  for- 
tunes by  it.  Thereafter,  four  rainless 
months  of  tempered  sunshine,  ideal 
weather  for  health  and  pleasure.  The 
farmer,  too,  began  the  year  with  rosiest 
hopes.  Never  had  crops  started  more 
bravely,  nor  had  hay  weather  more  to 
its  liking.  But  under  the  unbroken 
sunshine  that  followed  these  promises 
melted  away.  June  came  to  a  close 
with  hardly  grass  enough  in  the  mead- 
ows to  hide  a  lark.  The  ox-eyo  daisies 
were  all  dwarfed,  and  the  cornflower, 
that  had  to  be  two  feet  high  last  year 
to  show  its  blue  stars  above  the  swathes, 
lorded  it  at  a  few  inches  over  the  creep- 
ing trefoil  and  stunted  kingcups.  The 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  and  starlings, 
out  foraging  in  the  pasture  for  their 
young,  could  look  across  the  whole 
field  by  standing  on  tiptoe  ;  and  as  for 
the  partridges,  they  showed  above  the 
grass  and  clover  as  bison  or  eland  might 
above  the  yard-high  pasturage  of  the 
prairie  or  the  veldt.  The  weasel  found 
it  uncanny  going  and  a  profitless  quest 
to  cross  the  meadow,  for  the  field-mice 
had  proved  the  ground  too  hard  to  tun- 


nel in  ami  were  off  to  the  ditches  and 
the  shady  spinney-banks,  where  the 
moss  grows  thiek.  Besides,  there  was 
a  hawk  hanging  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
and  what  weasel  so  bold  as  to  launch 
himself  upon  the  bare  field  with  the 
sparrow  hawk's  eye  searching  the  sur- 
face ?  So  he  kept  to  the  herbage  under 
the  hedge.  Even  this  was  scanty,  for 
the  campions,  pink  and  white,  that 
should  have  been  beautifying  the 
banks,  were  sun-smitten,  and  the  stAra 
of  Bethlehem,  for  want  of  water,  were 
ghosts  of  their  proper  selves.  The 
hedgerows,  indeed,  were  curiously  bar- 
ren of  flowers,  but  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
in  their  foliage,  bloom,  and  promise  of 
fruit,  were  wonderful.  Not  for  many 
years  had  the  blackthorn,  may,  and 
guelder-rose  flowered  so  profusely  or 
set  such  quantities  of  hemes,  while 
the  horse-chestnuts,  sycamores,  and 
other  trees  had  crowded  every  sprig 
with  bloom.  So,  too,  in  orchard  and 
garden.  The  fruit-trees  were  loaded 
with  blossom,  and  their  promise  had 
held  good,  and  St.  Swithin  had  blessed 
them,  and  Frankum's  Night  passed 
without  malign  interference  of  witches. 
So  the  harvests  of  the  orchard  will  be 
prodigious.  The  hazels  and  filberts 
are  laden  with  ripening  nuts,  and  if  all 
the  walnuts  upon  the  trees  grow  full, 
there  are  boughs  that  must  break  with 
their  burdens.  The  sunny  months  of 
March  and  April  brought  nothing  but 
good  to  the  trees,  for  their  roots,  deep- 
searching  among  hidden  waters,  were 
independent  of  rainfall  and  throve 
magnificently  ;  and  though  in  the  coun- 
try it  is  a  proverb  that  fruit  will  not  set 
unless  the  blossom  has  been  rained  on, 
there  were  bumper  crops  of  cherries 
and  bush  fruit  —  raspberry,  gooseberry, 
currant,  and  strawberry.  There  are 
but  few  plums,  and  among  the  wall- 
fruit  the  morcUas  dropped  nearly  all 
their  fruit.  But  the  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  and  greengages  were  laden 
handsomely,  and  trees  that  have  not 
borne  for  several  years  are  this  year  in 
full  fruit.  Had  April  ended  and  May 
begun  with  heavy  rains,  it  would  have 
been  an  annus  mirabilis  for  the  farmer 
also  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  spring  and  sum- 
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nier  that  we  have  had  should  make 
,  M  the  Year  of  the  Wedding "  a  mem- 
ory for  all  their  lives  for  the  rising 
generation  of  unbroken  sunshine  and 
gracious  English  weather. 

And  so  July  came  and  passed.  Be- 
fore its  time  the  purple  scabious,  easily 
over- topping  the  dwarfed  barley,  was 
in  flower ;  the  yellow  bedstraw  (oue 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  long-lasting 
of  wild  (lowers  wheu  put  in  a  vase) 
was  in  full  bloom,  and  the  hedges  had 
been  hung  for  a  fortnight  before  their 
time  with  the  white  convolvulus,  and 
festooned  with  the  tufted  vetch.  The 
horehouud,  which  should  not  have 
been  in  blossom  for  another  month, 
was  already  going  to  seed,  and  the  yel- 
low flowers  of  the  avens  had  dropped, 
and  its  points  were  all  lipped  with 
spiky  seed-balls.  A  few  familiar  plants 
had  not  flowered  at  all,  the  early  orchis, 
for  example,  or  only  very  poorly,  as 
the  ragged  robin,  the  stitchwort,  forget- 
me-nots,  and  the  bladdered  campions. 
But  the  rest  had  done  well,  in  spite  of 
no  rain,  and  notable  among  them  were 
the  meadow-sweet,  the  knapweed,  and 
the  teazles.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  is 
everywhere  unusually  full,  but  the 
signs  of  early  autumn  coloring  are  al- 
ready showing  in  lime  and  chestnut. 
The  trees  have  been  affected  curiously 
but  not  alike.  Some,  as  the  ash,  pop- 
lar, plane,  and  lime,  have  seeded  or  set 
their  seed  very  well.  But  the  oaks 
have  no  acorns,  the  beech-trees  no 
mast,  the  horse-chestnuts  few  ehest- 
nuts.  The  supply  of  wild  birds'  food 
threatens  to  be  very  scanty.  The 
mountain -ash  and  elder  are  heavily 
laden,  but  these  are  eaten  up  long  be- 
fore the  pinch  of  wiuter  comes,  and  are 
not  important  "crops."  The  hollies 
have  no  berries  ;  the  hips  and  haws  are 
dropping  off  the  hawthorns  and  the 
roses  with  the  drought,  and  there  is 
no  fruit  on  the  yews.  The  privet  is 
thickly  set,  but  the  blackberry  harvest 
will  probably  be  very  poor. 

This  year  St.  Swithin  was  not  at  all 
certain  of  his  own  intentious,  and  used 
his  watering-pot  in  a  purposeless  and 
undecided  fashion.  But  St.  Swithin 
has  of  late  degenerated  into  something 


of  an  impostor.  In  his  general  moral 
aspect  he  still,  no  doubt,  remains  the 
"  rich  treasure  of  all  virtues  "  which 
monkish  biographers  assert  he  used  to 
be  in  the  flesh  and  as  good  a  *'  saint  " 
as  ever  —  though  uever  having  been 
canonized  by  a  pope  he  is  really  only  a 
home-made  saint — but  as  a  barometer 
the  venerable  gentleman  has  of  recent 
years  been  only  so-so.  Indeed,  in  the 
matter  of  rain-augury  he  has  now 
fallen,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  far 
behind  the  woodpecker,  and  cannot,  iu 
Welsh  estimation  at  any  rate,  compare 
for  a  moment  with  the  Prophet  Joues 
who,  after  an  exemplary  life  as  a  min- 
ister, has  left  behind  him  in  the  princi- 
pality a  reputation  as  an  exemplary 
rain-predicter  also.  As  a  fact  it  will  be 
found  that  the  greatest  number  of  rainy 
days  have  followed  when  St.  Swithin 
was  dry,  and  this,  too,  in  spile  of  the 
saint  having  selected  for  his  purpose  a 
season  of  the  year  when  such  prognos- 
tications had  all  the  meteorological 
odds  iu  their  favor.  I  would  not  on 
that  account  impute  to  the  respected 
monk  auy  wilful  intention  of  trifling 
with  the  public,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  point  out  that  should  any  modern 
Zadkiel  prophesy  cold  weather  for  Jau- 
uary,  if  it  were  cold  on  Christmas  day, 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  audacity 
in  the  prediction  to  make  its  fulfilment 
a  matter  for  any  great  enthusiasm. 
Yet  St.  Swithiirs  prophecy  was  almost 
as  safe  a  one  to  venture  on,  for  it  ap- 
peal's from  published  observations  that 
when  spring  is  dry  summer  is  as  a  rule 
wet,  and  that  when  the  spring  is  wet 
the  summer  is  generally  wetter  still  ; 
so  that  any  day  will  do  for  reckoning 
the  forty  days  from  as  well  as  the 
16th  of  July,  or  better,  and  it  does  not 
much  matter  either  whether  we  reckon 
backwards  or  forwards.  This  saint, 
when  on  earth,  which  was  scarcely  a 
thousand  years  ago,  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  recognized  ability,  privy  councillor 
to  two  kings,  and  tutor,  it  is  said,  to 
Alfred  the  Great.  But  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  most  unwholesome  liking 
for  the  wet,  for  when  he  died  he  was 
buried,  at  his  own  request,  out  of  doors, 
so  that  the  sweet  rain  might  fall  upoa 
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him,  while  some  chroniclers  say  that  |  apple-trees  in  the  parishes  round,  so 


he  was  buried  4*  beneath  tire  eaves  "  so 
that  he  might  constantly  be  dripped 
upon.  Under  the  rain-spout  he  lay 
accordingly  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
when  St.  Dunstan,  who  seems  to  have 
had  an  unconscionable  babit  of  med- 
dling in  other  people's  affairs,  covered 
his  burial-place  with  a  shriue,  at  wbich 
St.  Swithin  was  so  incensed  that  he 
caused  a  violent  thunderstorm  to  burst  passed  without  harm,  and  so  did  Frank- 
over  the  heads  of  the  company  and  to  urn's  Night,  when  the  three  witches 
continue  for  forty  days.  And  it  was  in  vindictive  recollection  of  the  abom- 
for  this  that  he  was  made  the  pluvial  inable  proceedings  of  oue  Frankum — 
saint  of  England,  and  July,  his  month,  who  dabbled  in  witchcraft  himself,  and 
the  month  of  augury.  Yet  if  one  date  tried  to  steal  a  march  on  his  neighbors 
is  to  have  the  same  weight  as  another,  by  his  incantations  and  spells  —  are 


tliat  there  should  be  no  cider  in  the 
country-side,  and  beer  be  more  than 
ever  iu  demand.  Dunstan,  it  is  said, 
agreed  to  this  scandalous  arrangement, 
and  his  purchaser  straightway  set  forth 
and  blighted  all  the  orchards,  for  which 
reason  St.  Duustan's  Day  is  held  to  be 
a  critical  one  for  the  trees  which  are 
then  iu  full  bloom.     But  this  year 


there  is  not  a  single  mouth  iu  the  year 
that  is  not  as  raiu-iuaking  as  July,  and 
besides  St.  Swithin  there  are  eight 
other  saints  who  claim  the  watering- 
pot.  Each  month  in  turn,  as  well  as 
July,  has  been  supposed  to  intiueuce 
the  weather  of  its  successor,  and  these 
at  any  rate,  Saints  Matthew,  Paul, 
Simon,  Jude,  Medjird,  Gervais,  Martin, 
and  Goddieve,  can  claim  equal  powers. 
Moreover,  observations  of  the  rainfall 
have  exposed  St.  Swithin's  incompe- 
tence so  completely,  that  if  we  must 
have  an  Aquarius  in  our  calendar,  why 
not  try  one  in  a  later  mouth,  say,  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude,  who  are  two 
sloppy  saints  that  fall  together  in  Octo- 
ber ?  If  it  does  rain  after  that,  it  can 
hardly  make  November  worse  than  it 
is,  while  if  it  does  not,  it  will  mend  the 
month.  This  year  St.  Swithin  chris- 
tened the  apples  ;  not  heartily,  but  still 
sufficiently  ;  and  as  all  the  other  rustic 
rites  which  the  proper  culture  of  pip- 
pins demands  have  been  complied  with, 
the  owners  of  orchards  await  the  har- 
vest of  the  trees  with  assured  compla- 


said  to  go  round  with  a  malevolent 
u  pepper-box  *'  and  sprinkle  mildew, 
smut,  rot,  canker,  and  every  other 
noxious  thiug  they  can,  upon  the  trees 
with  the  young  fruit  just  reddening. 
Then  came  St.  Swithin,  the  patron 
saint  of  umbrellas  and  goloshes  ;  he 
too  with  judicious  showers  did  his  best 
for  the  orchards.  So  that  blessed  by 
•ill  the  saints  of  the  calendar  who  con- 
cern themselves  with  apples,  the  fruit- 
trees  in  the  mellowing  sunshine  of 
September  ought  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  their  boughs. 

Ripe  fruit  all  doctors  allow  forms  a 
healthy  food  for  young  and  old,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  apple  docs 
not  suffer  from  their  special  commeu- 
dation.  Do  you  remember  how,  when 
the  Pilgrims  were  at  the  inn,  the  party 
had  apples  set  before  them,  "and  they 
were  very  good  tasted  fruit  ?  "  Then 
said  Matthew  the  boy,  "  May  we  eat 
apples,  since  they  were  by  such  that 
the  serpent  beguiled  our  first  mother  ?  " 
To  which  Gaius  replied,  iu  one  of  those 
appropriate  couplets  of  which  the  seu- 


cency.     St.  Barnaby  seut  the  groves  tentious  old  innkeeper  showed  always 

fair  weather  when  the  trees  were  in  so  curious  a  command  :  — 

bud,  aud  St.  Dunstan  let  May  pass  I  .  „  _  ,  

.V  i  <.  i  j.  ..     tiii      Apples  forbad,  if  at«,  eorrupt  the  blood  : 

Without  a  blight.  J  or  it  should  be  xi^t  such  when  commanded  does  us  good, 
known  that  the  pious  blacksmith  in  his  | 

unregenerate    days   speculated   in   a  i  Upon  which  Matthew  the  boy  changed 


brewery  and  made  a  corner  in  malt, 
intending  to  hold  the  market,  and  that 
Beelzebub  came  to  him  and  offered,  if 
the  "  saint "  would  sell  himself  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  to  blight  all  the 


his  ground  and  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  reason  he  "  made  the  scruple  "  was 
that  "  a  while  since  he  had  been  very 
sick  when  eating  fruit."  It  is  not 
often,  fortunately,  that  we  meet,  out- 
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side  of  Saudford  and  Merlon,  a  boy 
who  argues  about  the  propriety  of  eat- 
ing apples  that  were  given  him.  But 
with  August  passing,  the  season  of 
green  fruit  is  —  let  the  guardians  of 
the  groves  be  thanked  —  nearly  over. 

August  is  the  mouth  of  the  lapwing 
and  the  hedgehog,  as  September  is  of 
the  partridge  and  squirrel.  All  Arctic 
folk  call  August  "  the  lapwing  month, " 
and  here  in  England  too  the  bird  is 
much  in  evidence,  4k  scattering  o'er  the 
heath  and  singing  its  wild  notes  to  the 
listening  waste  "  ere  the  guns  get  to 
work,  and  while  the  destinies  of  grouse 
still  admit  of  peace  in  solitude.  It  has 
a  weary  voice,  "  pipiug  o'er  the  lea,"  or 
"  crying  aloug  the  purple  moor  ; "  and 
it  flings  itself  across  the  sky  at  sunset 
as  if  it  had  no  aims  left  in  life,  a  home- 
less, hopeless  bird. 

The  Scotch  have  never  forgiven  it 
for  the  part  it  innoceutly  played  in  the 
betrayal  of  Covenanters  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  persecuted  worshippers 
used  to  meet  for  prayer  in  the  most 
secret  valleys,  on  the  most  unfre- 
quented hillsides,  just  where  the  plov- 
ers had  their  haunts  and  nests,  and  as 
long  as  the  intruders  stayed,  the  birds 
kept  complaining,  flying  to  and  fro 
above  them.  The  soldiers  sent  out  to 
harry  the  conventicles  soon  got  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  birds  — 
just  as  in  South  America  the  hunters 
know  where  the  pumas  are  feeding  by 
the  wheeling  of  vultures  above  them, 
and  in  India  the  tiger  may  be  tracked 
by  the  clamor  of  jackals  around  it  as 
it  moves.  Scotch  poets  have  nothing 
but  reproach  for  the  beautiful  bird  "  of 
ill  omen,"  which, 

Hovering  o'er  the  panting  fugitive, 
Through  dreary  moss  and  moor  has  scream- 
ing led 

The  keen  pursuer's  eye  ;  oft  has  it  hung 
Like  a  death-flag  above  the  assembled 
throng 

Whose  lips  hymned  praise. 

It  is  odd  how  Utile  is  known  about 
the  "urchiu,"  the  1,4  prick-backed " 
hedgehog,  "that  doth  foreshew  ensu- 
ing storms."  Yet  the  hedgehog,  I  take 
it,  is  a  very  pleasant  little  beast.  Poets 
do  not  like  it  because  it  is  prickly. 


They  call  them  "  ugly "  urchins  and 
"thornbacks  dull."  Why  ugly  and 
why  dull,  I  cannot  say.  They  have 
very  pretty,  intelligent  faces,  the  little 
ones  especially,  and  the  only  dulness 
that  I  have  noticed  in  those  I  have 
caught  and  kept  as  pets  was  their 
sleepiness  during  the  daytime,  though 
if  kept  without  food  all  night  they 
were  often  as  brisk  as  possible  in  the 
morning.  They  dislike  the  sunlight, 
but  on  cloudy  days,  or  towards  eveu- 
ing,  they  were  always  abroad,  and  if 
their  box  is  thoroughly  shaded  they 
seem  to  make  very  little  difference  be- 
tween day  and  night. 

Their  docility  is  astonishing,  and  a 
very  little  handling  is  sufficient  to  teach 
them  to  like  being  scratched  between 
the  fore  legs  or  stroked  between  the 
eves.  Nor  when  among  friends  do 
they  curl  themselves  up.  I  used  to 
carry  them  about  on  my  baud  open,  or 
they  would  lie  across  my  knee  open 
when  I  stroked  their  backs,  and  I  am 
half  inclined  to  think  the  curling  up  is 
a  procedure  that  is  uncomfortable,  and 
only  resorted  to  from  caution.  Young 
ones  cannot  do  it,  and  old  ones,  when 
ill,  lose  the  strength  necessary  for 
contracting  the  skin.  When  disturbed 
asleep  they  are  found  curled  up,  though 
I  have  often  seen  them  lying  quite 
quiet  at  full  length  as  if  asleep,  and 
|  when  hyberuating  they  are  also  found 
in  a  ball.  But  has  any  oue  ever  seen  a 
hedgehog  when  it  was  peacefully  at 
its  ease  roll  itself  up  ?  I  have  never 
caught  one  in  the  act  of  curling  up, 
except  wheu  it  had  just  been  alarmed. 
May  uot  this  be  the  explanation  of 
their  being  found  in  this  posture  in 
their  nests  at  night  or  during  frost  ? 
Might  not  the  little  animals  have  been 
lying  at  full  length  wheu  they  were 
disturbed,  and  suddenly  rolled  up  at 
the  first  menace  of  danger?  If  not, 
how  do  you  account  for  it  that  when 
you  take  a  hedgehog  out  of  its  nest  it 
often  has  a  leaf  or  two  cuddled  up  in- 
side it  ?  Surely  no  animal  deliberately 
settling  itself  to  sleep  in  a  ball  would 
do  so  with  such  uncomfortable  things 
as  dead  leaves  in  the  middle  of  its 
body.     Who  would  think  of  taking 
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their  boots  into  bed  with  them  when 
they  wanted  to  be  snug  ?  They  never 
remain  rolled  up  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are  left 
alone  they  uncurl  in  three  or  four  min- 
utes. When  rolled  up  their  respiration 
is  regular  and  in  deep,  long-drawn 
breaths,  but  you  can  tell  when  their 
alarm  is  over  by  the  breathing  becom- 
ing rapid  and  fluttering.  As  soon  as 
the  eyes  come  up  above  the  fur  they 
are  opened  ;  then  comes  the  nose, 
twitching  nervously.  The  little  crea- 
ture gives  a  start,  and  then  gets  on  its 
legs  by  a  series  of  short,  cautious  jerks, 
and  when  fairly  on  its  feet  takes  often 
a  very  careful  survey  of  its  surround- 
ings before  making  off  to  cover. 

They  recognize  no  danger  from  the 
presence  of  man,  and  when  escaping 
will  crawl  over  your  foot  or  squeeze 
through  between  your  heels.  If  when 
it  is  on  your  foot  you  stir  it,  the  small 
thing's  puzzlement  is  very  comic.  Hut 
the  disturbance  does  not  alarm  it.  It 
.accepts  it  doubtless  as  of  the  nature  of 
an  earthquake,  and  humbly  concluding 
that  little  hedgehogs  have  nothiug  to 
fear  from  seismic  convulsions,  goes  on 
its  plodding  way  without  any  symp- 
toms of  panic.  .Still  more  odd  is  the 
fact  that  you  may  walk  close  behind  a 
hedgehog  as  long  as  you  please,  and  it 
will  not  take  fright.  If  you  are  stand- 
ing still  in  its  path,  the  hedgehog  will 
keep  straight  on  and  go  over  your 
boots.  But  if  you  cross  its  path,  or 
come  unexpectedly  upon  it  at  very 
close  quarters,  it  will  make  a  short, 
sudden  rush  of  about  a  yard  or  more  in 
a  very  stupid  way,  often  on  to  an  open 
pathway  or  the  turf,  ami  there  curl 
itself  up.  From  all  which  I  conclude 
that,  though  its  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils 
are  so  well  developed,  it  has  really  no 
quickness  of  sight,  hearing,  or  smell. 
It  relies  entirely  upou  its  power  of 
•contraction  and  the  knowledge  that 
when  it  is  in  a  ball  it  is  safe. 

I  never  saw  them  fight,  but  when  in 
■company  they  were  iu  a  continual  state 
of  explosiveness,  puffing  and  snorting 
in  a  most  delightful  way.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  yards  it  sounded  as  if 
some  small  steam-engine  were  at  work. 


When  they  meet  and  touch  noses  each 
snorts  and  starts  back,  again  advances, 
snorts  and  retires,  until  eventually, 
giving  oue  another  a  wide  berth,  they 
pass  without  touching.  Sometimes 
one  would  make  a  rush  under  the  oth- 
ers, upsetting  them,  and  the  puffing 
theu  would  be  prodigious.  They  must 
puff  or  burst.  But  they  did  not  fight. 
This  manoeuvre,  I  take  it,  is  a  hostile 
one,  and  certainly  not  without  its  mer- 
its, for  if  the  one  that  charges  under 
the  other  erects  its  bristles  as  it  goes  it 
must  make  it  very  uncomfortable  in- 
deed for  the  oue  above.  But  I  never 
saw  any  retaliation  nor  any  use  made 
of  the  teeth.  When  at  peace  with 
each  other  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in- 
commoded by  each  other's  spines,  but 
crawl  over  one  another  as  unconcern- 
edly as  if  their  backs  were  velvet.  In 
their  movements,  whcu  wild,  they  are 
very  noisy,  treading  heavily,  eating 
their  food  with  a  great  deal  of  munch- 
ing, and  going  through  their  toilet  with 
loud  lickings.  They  have  no  real  taste 
for  fruit  cither  ripe  or  unripe,  but  will 
nibble  it,  and  as  for  plantain  roots 
("  the  hedgehog  underneath  the  plan- 
tain bores,"  says  Tennyson,  in  u  Ayl- 
mer's  Field"),  said  by  Gilbert  White 
to  be  a  special  favorite  of  theirs,  I 
never  found  them  to  eat  it  iu  captivity. 
That  they  eat  eggs  is  beyond  doubt, 
but  how  they  do  it  I  could  never  dis- 
cover. I  have  seen  them  roll  them 
about  till  the  eggs  got  accidentally  into 
a  corner  or  against  some  obstacle  and 
theu  attack  them,  but  without  any  re- 
sults, with  their  teeth.  Next  morning, 
however,  the  shell  was  there  smashed 
up  into  tiny  fragments,  but  no  vestige 
of  the  contents. 

Now  hedgepigs  are  of  the  nature  of 
things  that  cause  places  to  be  be- 
witched. They  are  very  occult.  Some 
time  ago  ("  leave  out  the  date  entirely, 
Trim,"  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby)  ray 
friend  Anthony  Partiger  confided  to 
me,  smoking  very  slowly  as  his  wont  is 
when  about  any  matter  of  moment, 
11  that  he  thought  his  garden  was  be- 
witched." Why  ?  Because,  said  he, 
the  tulips  bought  for  double  all  turn 
out  single,  and  the  hyacinths  guaran- 
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teed  "  mixed "  are  all  a  livid  white. 
"The  candytuft  comes  up  duckweed 
and  the  lohclia  groundsel,  and  instead 
of  the  4  warrautod  finest  lawn-grass/  I 
have  sow-thistles  and  fool's- pars  ley." 
44  But  these,"  said  I,  "are  mere  de- 
tails." "Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  replied, 
"they  are  circumstantial  evidence." 

I  was  delighted  at  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking,  as  I  had  long  had  a  whim 
in  hand  which  I  knew  not  how  to  grat- 
ify, so  knowing  Tony  to  get  more  con- 
firmed the  more  he  was  contradicted,  I 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  witchcraft. 
But  he  overwhelmed  me  with  his  44  rea- 
sons," and  ended  up  by  asking  me, 
which  was  not  to  be  disputed  with  any 
honesty,  if  I  had  not  seen  that  the 
shrubberies  were  haunted  by  whining 
hedgepigs  and  the  spinney  by  death- 
boding  owls  ;  and  went  on  to  tell  me 
how  only  last  week  a  brindled  cat 
(much  given  to  mewing  at  midnight) 
had  spirited  away  the  tabby  of  the 
house  and  taken  its  place.  By  this 
time  he  had  become  so  positive  that  the 
place  was  bewitched  that  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  agree  with  him,  and  said, 
"  We  can  soou  put  the  matter  right." 
44  How  ?  "  he  asked.  "  By  planting," 
I  replied,  "a  small  garden  of  such 
things  as  witches  cannot  bear,  and  set- 
ting out  in  another  part  another  garden 
of  such  things  as  they  take  most  delight 
in.  The  one  will  serve  to  conciliate 
the  more  malignant,  and  the  other  to 
terrify  the  weaker-minded."  "  We  will 
do  it,"  said  Tony,  "and  let  us  plau  it 
out  at  once." 

And  so,  while  it  was  raining,  we  did. 
Of  course  the  fruit  garden,  that  which 
was  to  scare  the  witches,  had  to  be  a 
pentangle  ;  and  as  there  happened  to 
be  a  poplar-tree  upon  which  there  was 
mistletoe  growing — witches  dare  not 
come  near  the  mystic  plant  —  just 
where  there  was  a  space  of  ground 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  we  made  it 
one  point  of  the  pentangle  ;  and  at 
each  of  the  others  set  an  elder  and  an 
ash-tree,  a  hazel  and  a  mountain-ash, 
the  four  most  potent  trees  against  evil 
spirits  that  there  are.  At  the  foot  of 
one  was  to  be  set  bracken,  of  another 
St.  John's  wort,  of  the  third  vervain, 
• 


of  the  fourth  foxgloves,  aud  against  the 
poplar  was  to  be  trained  black-brioiiy. 
In  the  centre  of  the  gardeu  were  to 
be  white  lilies  aud  aweetbriar  (which 
Satan  hates),  and  the  rest  was  to  be 
overgrown  with  ground-ivy,  roots  of 
anemone  and  pimpernel  being  thickly 
set  in  amongst  it.  Aud  against  the 
poplar-tree  was  to  be  nailed  with  cross- 
headed  nails  a  board  with  the  old  prayer 
upon  it :  — 

From  witches  and  wizards  and  long-tailed 
buzzards, 

And  creeping  things  that  run  in  hedge 
bottoms, 

Good  Lady,  deliver  ua  ! 

"  That  should  greatly  conduce,"  said 
Touy  thoughtfully,  "  to  the  prosligatiou 
of  witches." 

And  then  we  desigued  the  other, 
though  the  rain  had  stopped,  and  the 
young  speckled  robins  were  out  on  the 
path,  and  the  red-admiral  sat  sunning 
its  wings  on  the  hollyhock  opposite. 
In  a  corner  of  Tony's  garden  was  a 
little  pool  in  which  lived  newts  and 
frogs  (to  which  witches  were  ever  par- 
tial), and  over  it  huug  black  alders,  the 
favorite  tree  of  such  as  ride  on  broom- 
sticks. What  more  suitable  and  con- 
venient for  the  hags'  pleasure  grouud 
than  this  corner  ?  Aud  when  we  came 
to  examine  it  we  found  the  pipy  hem- 
lock growing  there  aud  a  noble  plant 
of  hellebore,  all  hung  with  green  bells. 
Surely  just  the  place,  — 

By  the  witches'  tower. 
Where  hellebore  and  hemlock  seem  to 
weave 

Round  its  dark  vaults  a  melancholy  bower, 
For  spirits  of  the  dead  at  night's  enchanted 
hour. 

"  They  have  been  planliug  here 
already,"  said  Tony,  44  and  this  is  no 
doubt  their  rendezvous."  "  We  shall 
please  them,  then,  all  tho  more  if  we 
beautify  the  place  with  some  more  nox- 
ious plants."  "  We  will  make  it  abom- 
inably charming."  "  First  of  all,  night- 
shade. You  cannot  have  too  much  of 
that.  Witches  make  their  tea  of  it, 
and  use  the  foaming  juice  of  aconite  for 
cream.  There  is  plenty  of  that,  too,  in 
the  garden,  the  beautiful  blue  monks- 
'  hood."    44  Too  good  for  witches,"  said 
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Tony.  44  Hush !  nothing  can  bo  too 
good  for  those  whom  you  are  compelled 
to  propitiate.  Then  there  must  be  hen- 
bane and  betouy,  and  we  will  give  them 
a  juniper  bush,  for  without  this  they 
caunot  send  brides  mad.  Yews  are 
here  already,  and  the  red-branched  ber- 
ries of  the  arum— 'lords  and  ladies,' 
the  children  call  them,  but  iu  Worces- 
tershire we  know  them  as  4  bloody 
men's  fiugers' — and  we  must  add  the 
mallow  that  softens  men's  bones  and 
makes  them  cripples,  and  the  clammy 
plantain  that  causes  the  black  sweat 
in  man.  For  the  rest,  Tony,  do  not 
trim  the  witches'  garden  except  round 
under  the  yew  where  they  sit,  but 
place  against  the  alder  ready  for  their 
use  wands  of  bay  with  a  tuft  of  leaves 
at  the  end,  and  hemlock-stalks,  and  if 
you  have  them  to  spare  an  old  broom- 
stick or  two. 

Some  nags  were  of  the  Brume-cane  framit, 
And  some  of  the  grlene  Bay-tree  ; 
But  mine  was  made  of  ane  Humloke  schaw, 
And  a  stout  stallion  was  he. 

You  will  then  have  done  your  best, 
and  if  at  any  time  you  find  a  dead 
shrew  or  bat  about  throw  it  into  their 
garden.  Witches  have  their  whims, 
you  kuow.  And,  Touy,"  I  added, 
•*  when  you  have  done  all  this,  I  think, 
if  I  were  you,  I  should  also  change  my 
seedsman." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Tony, 
"  whether  I  should  not  do  that  first." 
Raining  again,  in  a  soft,  warm  shower. 
Listen  to  the  garden  talking  while  it 
rains,  a  patter  of  voices,  quick,  eager, 
multitudinous,  full  of  hopes  and  proj- 
ects of  what  they  will  do  44  now  that  it 
rains."  How  they  will  grow  and  shoot 
forth  and  bud  and  blossom.  The  roses 
only  are  weeping  their  pretty  flowers 
away,  drop,  drop,  drop,  one  petal  at  a 
time,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  a  whole 
sob-full.  Pan  has  asked  for  them  ; 
they  give  them  to  Pan.  And  the 
sweetbriar  is  worshipful  with  fra- 
grance, and  like  incense  to  India, 
•4  Lord  of  the  Iinin,"  goes  up  the  scent 
of  lavender  and  southernwood  and 
thyme.  The  lilies,  of  great  goodli- 1 
head,  divinely  tall,  sway  with  a  stately, ! 


languid  grace  ;  the  Canterbury  bells 
are  all  ringing. 

The  birds  are  uuder  shelter,  but 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  for  the  rain  drives 
out  a  multitude  of  flying,  creeping 
things.  The  thrush  and  blackbird 
make  short  excursions  to  see  how  the 
worms  are  coming  out ;  the  fly-catcher, 
as  if  on  a  pendulum,  swings  across  an 
open  space,  intercepting  the  fluttering, 
rain-impeded  moths  ;  the  wagtail  pad- 
dles along  the  edge  of  the  path  busily 
feeding  ;  the  sagacious  robin,  comfort- 
ably under  a  bush,  watches  for  the  cat- 
erpillars that  drop  by  long  threads  off 
the  wet  leaves  and  dangle  in  the  air. 
The  cat,  too,  sits  dry  under  the  clem- 
atis that  grows  against  the  house,  but 
now  and  again  one  big  drop  falls  upon 
her,  soaking  slowly  to  the  skin,  and 
shoots  sudden  tremors  along  her  furry 
sides,  little  zigzag  lightnings  of  cold 
shiver.  And  the  dreuched  spider 
slings  herself  hand  over  hand  up  the 
line,  and,  cruddled  up  under  a  leaf,  sits 
cat-elbowed  watching  the  rain-drops 
strike  her  slanting  web  and  catch  in  it 
—  useless  captives  these.  The  rain 
makes  flat,  finicking  patterns  on  the 
path,  all  specks  and  dots,  like  Beuares 
brass- work,  but  becomes  bravely  con- 
fluent where,  under  an  overhanging 
fern,  it  sweeps  in  mimicry  of  a  torrent 
round  the  corner  of  the  rockwork  to 
the  grating,  where  its  tiny  Niagara  dis- 
appears. And,  lo !  the  toad  with  its 
dandified,  swaggering  crawl,  its  elbows 
out  like  a  beau's,  and  resting  every 
now  and  again  to  look  about  at  noth- 
ing. Why  not  pick  it  up  and  cross 
its  back  with  silver  ?  It  brings  good 
fortune.  44  He  who  is  not  fortunate 
must  provide  himself  with  a  toad, 
and  feed  it  in  his  house  on  bread  and 
wine,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  either 
4  lords,'  or  4  women  from  without/  or 
4  uncomprehended  genii,'  who  have 
fallen  under  some  malediction.  Hence 
they  are  not  to  be  molested,  lest  when 
offended  they  should  come  at  night  to 
spit  upon  the  offender's  eyes,  which 
never  heal,  not  even  if  he  recommend 
himself  to  the  regard  of  Santa  Lucia." 
The  44  slow,  soft  toad,"  as  Shelley  calls 
it,  is  a  special  favorite  of  mine.    I  like 
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it  because  it  carries  a  precious  jewel  in 
its  head  that  nobody  has  yet  found, 
and  because  it  kuows  how  to  hatch 
cockatrices, 1  and  because  it  eats  gnats. 
He  is  a  charming  person  altogether, 
"the  full-blown  toad,"  and  never,  per- 
haps, more  so  than  in  Spenser's  immor- 
tal couplet :  — 

The  grisly  toadstool  grown  there  might  I 


see 


And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 
The  worm,  too,  is  now  abroad,  tele- 
scoping its  way  along  the  soft  ground, 
and  sucking  down  into  its  burrow  all 
the  leaves  it  can  reach.  When  the 
thrush  is  asleep  it  will  be  busiest,  this 
terrible  little  creature  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  disappearance  of  cities  and 
for  the  undoing  and  unmaking  of  all 
that  man  sets  up.  But  will  it,  when 
daylight  comes,  remember  about  u  the 
early  bird  "  ? 

And  here  see  "the  compendious 
snail "  upon  his  travels.  He  pays  no 
rent  and  fears  no  brokers.  For  except 
when  he  is  inside  it  his  house  is  un- 
furnished. There  is  nothing  to  levy 
upon  :  — 

Wherein  he  dwells,  he  dwells  alone, 
Except  himself  has  chattels  none, 
Well  satisfied  to  be  his  own 
Whole  treasure. 

It  is  Davenaut  who  calls  it  the  14  nim- 
ble "  snail,  »■  hast'ning  with  all  his  ten- 
ements on  his  back."  And  why  not  ? 
How  fast  would  a  squirrel  go  if  it  had 
to  carry  its  nest  on  its  back  ?  Or  the 
house-sparrow  ?  And  it  is  truly  de- 
lightful looking  at  the  creature,  so 
apparently  harmless,  so  much  to  be 
pitied,  to  remember,  as  De  Gubernalis 
says,  that  u  the  snail  of  popular  super- 
stition is  demoniacal."  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  folk-lore  of  every 
country  the  snail  is  treated  as  an  ac- 
complice of  the  devil  in  all  his  wicked 
works. 

And  then  the  rain  stops,  and  except 
here  and  there  for  a  little  puddle  fast 
sinking  into  the  ground  aud  the  glitter- 

>  If  It  finds  a  cook's  egg  It  sits  upon  it  and 
hatches  It.  The  result  Is  a  cockatrice,  which  by 
aud  by  grows  a  crown  on  Its  head  and  becomes  a 
basilisk,  which  kills  by  merely  looking.  A 
erable  beast.  — P.  R. 


log  of  the  drops  hanging  at  the  tips  of 
the  leaves,  there  is  no  sigu  of  the  sum- 
mer weather  having  broken.    The  sky 
is  clear  blue,  and  the  sun  is  bright. 
The  swifts  are  wheeling  and  screaming 
round  the  house-tops,  and  from  fir-tree 
and  elm  the  birds  are  singing.  And 
look  at  them  on  the  lawn,  in  the  field, 
everywhere.     Listen  to  the  humming 
of  the  wasps  in  the  trees.    People  stop 
and  say,  "Listen  to  the  bees      but  if 
|  they  will  look  they  will  see  there  are 
no  flowers  overhead  for  the  honey- 
seekers.    It  is  the  wasps  who  are  at 
work,  crowding  on  the  sprays  of  silver 
fir  and  spruce,  and  scraping  together 
the  resin  which  they  need  for  making 
the  paper  of  their  nests.    For  the  wasp 
is  no  more  an  idler  than  the  bee,  and 
though  it  often  finds  a  short  cut  to- 
honey  by  plundering  the  laden  workers 
of  the  hive,  it  is  always  busy,  and  ter- 
ribly in  earnest.    It  "has  been  a  busy 
year  this  for  everything,  for  nearlv  all 
the  birds  have  second  broods,  and  the 
flowers  are  trying  to  blossom  twice. 
The  heat  of  May  and  June  tempted 
them  to  flower,  but  they  were  only 
half-hearted,  and  now  that  July  has 
given  them  rain  they  are  making  fresh 
growths.    The  bright  blue  stars  of  the 
chicory  are  reappearing,  they  had  al- 
most dwindled  away  for  want  of  rain, 
and  the  wild  campanulas  have  picked 
up  heart  of  grace.    The  willow-herb, 
which  in  Canada  follows  the  track  of 
the  forest  fires  filling  up  all  the  black 
spaces  along  the  railway  lines  — they 
call  it  the  "  fire-weed  "  —  has  its  roots  in 
moist  places  and  is  lusty  aud  tall  ;  and 
the  foxgloves  that  have  had  shade  are 
in  the  prime  of  their  beauty.    But  the 
mulleins,  the  beautiful  plants  with  soft, 
downy  leaves  and  noble  spires  of  yel- 
low bloom,  the  pride  of  the  copse,  are 
dwarfed,  and  so  is  the  toad-flax  that 
makes  the  hedgerows  lovely,  and  the 
pretty  rest-harrow  spread  out  along  the 
ground  brightening  the  waste  corners 
of  the  fields  is  deeper  in  color  and 
much    smaller  than  in  other  years. 
This  deepening  of  color  has  been  very 
noticeable.    Whole  fields  of  bird's-foot 
trefoil  have  this  July  been  fiery  orange, 
while  iu  other  years  children  found"  it 
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a  morning's  work  to  gather  a  handful  [ 
of  the  darker  flowers.  The  campions, 
too,  were  not  pink,  but  rich  rosy  red. 
The  hawks  are  out  of  their  reckoning, 
and  beating  the  hedges  they  found 
none  of  the  tiny  chicks  they  expected. 
The  birds  were  well  grown  in  July  and 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  now,  with  August  in  its  second 
week,  they  are  as  stroug  of  wing  as 
ever  they  were  on  the  fatal  first.  What 
a  charming  bird  it  is,  this  bold  little 
yeoman  of  our  couutry-side,  and  in  all 
the  home-life  of  birds  can  there  be  any- 
thing more  engaging  than  the  par- 
tridge's care  of  her  eggs  and  young 
ones?  Live  happily  with  your  family 
while  you  may,  little  bird,  for  the  day 
of  your  trouble  is  close  upon  you,  when 
the  covey  you  have  loved  so  well  will 
be  scattered,  and  even  if  you  live  your- 
self to  call  them  to  you,  you  will  find 
your  voice  unheeded,  perhaps  by  both 
mate  and  chick.      Phil  Robinson. 


From  The  Spectator. 
IN  THE  AVENUE. 

Turning  out  of  the  broad  courtyard 
of  the  ch&teau,  where  the  suu  burns 
all  day  in  spite  of  the  large  old  walnut- 
trees  laden  with  fruit,  the  acacia  and 
paulownia  and  fir-trees  that  lean  over 
it,  the  avenue  follows  a  gentle  slope 
downhill  to  the  level  of  the  stream. 
After  that,  a  very  short  and  slight  as- 
cent brings  it  to  an  end  at  the  low 
white  gates,  generally  open,  on  the 
lower  road  of  the  village.  On  each 
side  is  a  border  of  grass,  green  and  rich 
in  perpetual  shade  ;  and  beyoud  it  a 
confused  line  of  trees,  planted  close 
together  and  several  deep,  whose  only 
law  is  to  grow  thick  and  tall  and  to 
meet  far  overhead,  making  a  long  aisle 
of  green  and  gold  and  grey,  through 
which  the  sun  looks  in  and  plays  harm- 
lessly on  the  brown,  even  road.  Most 
of  the  trees  are  elm,  but  there  are  also 
chestnut,  lime,  oak,  sycamore,  acacia, 
ailanthus,  and  many  others,  especially 
poplars  of  two  or  three  kinds,  but  their 
own  kingdom  is  below.  On  the  left, 
beyond  the  trees,  is  an  open  sunny 


field,  part  of  the  park,  with  a  fine  crop 
of  hay,  now  being  mown  by  dark  men 
dressed  in  white  and  blue,  with  sun- 
burnt straw  hats.  They  shout  and 
chatter  over  their  work,  but  get 
through  it  quickly  and  well.  On  the 
right  another  field,  with  a  pretty  wood 
beyond  it,  runs  up  almost  close  to  the 
old  white  foundations  of  the  house, 
which  has  beeu  here  for  many  centu- 
ries, has  seen  many  changes,  was  burnt 
by  the  English  in  the  days  of  Du  Gues- 
clin,  was  rebuilt,  and  sold  to  a  peasant 
after  the  Revolution  as  biens  nalionuux 
for  the  price  of  a  yoke  of  oxen.  After 
more  than  fifty  years  of  degradation, 
it  was  bought  again,  and  restored  to 
something  of  its  former  state. 

But  to  return  to  the  field  ;  it  is  now 
pasture,  pink  sainfoiu,  varied  with  pop- 
pies and  a  pretty  blue  weed  which  no- 
body seems  to  know  the  name  of  ;  and 
every  morning  and  afternoon  it  is  vis- 
ited by  a  few  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  are  watched  and  actively  driven 
from  place  to  place  by  a  boy  and  a  dog, 
to  prevent  them  from  trespassing  into 
the  unfenced  woods  and  fields  beyond. 
Below  this,  still  ou  the  right  of  the 
avenue,  is  a  small  meadow  from  which 
the  hay  has  been  cleared.  The  wood 
runs  down  behind  it,  and  the  lower 
half  of  it  falls  away  into  a  large  pond 
edged  with  rushes  and  willows.  The 
whole  meadow  is  full  of  springs  ;  near 
the  pond  an  odd  little  fortification  has 
been  made,  a  small  thatched  house  on 
a  mound  which  has  been  planted  with 
roses,  and  is  defended  by  ditches  full 
of  water,  fenced  from  the  pond  with 
wire.  This  is  the  home  of  a  colony  of 
ducks,  and  ouly  the  grown  members 
of  the  family  can  get  away  into  tho 
open  waters  of  the  pond,  while  the 
little  ones  swim  about  in  the  safe 
ditches,  whose  sleep  banks  they  can- 
not climb  or  fly  over.  All  this  is  to 
defend  them  from  the  water-rats,  and 
still  more  terrible,  the  otters,  which 
abound  in  the  waters  of  this  country. 
In  their  own  esteem,  the  most  impor- 
tant inmates  of  this  pond  are  certainly 
the  frogs,  who  croak  with  an  intelligent 
variety  hardly  to  be  realized  except  by 
those  who  pay  them  real  attention. 
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Their  voices  and  the  soft,  slow  hoot  of 
the  owls,  who  live,  as  the)'  ought,  in  an 
ivied  tower  of  their  own,  give  an  im- 
pression of  remoteness,  both  in  time 
and  place,  which  adds  its  romantic 
touch  to  the  cheerful  peace  of  this  old 
French  home. 

Going  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
avenue,  to  the  field  where  the  men  are 
mowing,  we  find  its  lower  side  bounded 
by  a  row  of  elms  almost  as  tall  and 
stately  as  one  would  see  in  Warwick- 
shire. They  may  have  been  planted, 
it  is  suggested,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.,  when  les  ormes  were  much  in 
fashion.  One  does  not  know  if  then, 
as  now,  they  sheltered  a  garden  from 
the  east  winds  ;  a  most  quaint  garden 
which  lies  low  and  square,  sheltered 
also  from  the  north  by  the  avenue, 
surrounded  by  narrow  canals  and  ap- 
proached by  wooden  bridges.  Here  iu 
the  brown,  weedy  water  the  frogs 
croak  even  more  agreeably  than  in  the 
pond  on  the  other  side  ;  they  have  less 
anxieties  perhaps,  for  the  ducks,  their 
natural  enemies,  seldom  come  here. 
One  old  frog  in  this  shady  retreat  has 
a  most  powerful  voice,  and  his  talk 
reminds  one  of  a  dog  crunching  a 
bone.  He  seems  really  happy  in  his 
slowly  moving  stream,  as  it  washes  the 
dark,  trailing,  overhanging  banks  of 
the  garden.  This  is  chiefly  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  here  grows  some  of  the 
fiue  supply  of  vegetables  which  is  nec- 
essary to  a  French  house.  There  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  small  fruit,  but 
beyond  the  strawberry-beds  are  lines  of 
rose-bushes  laden  with  roses  of  every 
color.  Here  the  gardener  is  generally 
to  be  found,  assisted  iu  his  work  by  his 
little  brown-faced  wife  and  a  troop 
of  cropped,  blue-clad  children.  Jules 


himself  adds  much  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  scene.  Tall,  fair,  with 
handsome  features  and  a  short,  brown 
beard,  he  might  stand  as  a  model  for 
one  of  the  younger  Apostles.  He  is 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  large  straw  hat 
and  bare  feet,  which  he  thrusts  respect- 
fully into  a  pair  of  felt  shoes  when  ma- 
dame  comes  into  the  garden.  Farther 
down,  the  avenue  has  the  nature  of  a 
causeway.  It  runs  between  small,  low 
meadows  deep  in  grass,  and  by  two 
bridges  with  stone  balustrades  now 
growing  mossy,  it  crosses  first  the 
back-water  which  supplies  the  garden 
canals,  then  the  river  itself,  its  cool, 
dark  stream  winding  between  banks 
along  which  the  poplars,  white,  black, 
Lombardy,  aspen,  with  grey,  straight 
trunks  and  trembling  leaves  of  silvery- 
green,  stand  in  ordered  rows.  The 
squares  of  these  little  meadows  are 
marked  out  and  shaded  by  them.  Be- 
tween their  lines  one  catches  sight  of 
the  white  village  houses  on  the  slope, 
the  white  church  with  its  grey  spire. 
All  lies  still  in  the  heat,  which  is  almost 
African.  Above  on  the  ten-ace,  when 
one  returns  there  from  these  depths  of 
water)'  brown  and  green  and  grey,  the 
lizards  dart  between  crevices  in  the 
white  stones.  In  the  evening  the  toads 
add  their  music, —a  very  small  ringing 
of  silver  bells. 

People  pass  up  and  down  the  avenue 
all  day  ;  and  if  you  happeu  to  be  sitting 
there,  which  is  not  seldom,  you  ex- 
change a  kind  word  with  every  one. 
Though  they  have  the  air  of  being 
accustomed  to  a  hot  climate,  this  op- 
pressive, tropical  air  is  too  much  for 
most  of  them.  "  Un  temps  malade, 
pardie* !  "—and  the  description  strikes 
one  as  just. 


Artificial  Clouds. — Experiments  have  I  four  or  five  degrees.  That  morning,  how- 
been  made  at  the  Jardin  d*  Acclimation  in  ever,  there  was  too  much  wind,  and  the 
producing  artificial  clouds  as  a  protection  smoke  was  driven  towards  the  seal-pond  to 
against  frost.  A  series  of  pinewood  fires  the  great  discomfort  of  its  inmates.  Some 
were  lighted,  occasioning  columns  of  black  of  the  agriculturists  present  stated,  how- 
smoke,  which,  according  to  the  inventor  of  ever,  that  the  vine-growers  in  the  Gironde 
the  method,  is  converted  into  a  thick,  had  successfully  adopted  the  plan, 
stationary  fog,  raising  the  temperature  by 
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THE  OLD  GARDEN. 

No  change  you  say  ?  nothing  of  loss  that 
tells  ? 

Trees,  flowers,  are  they  as  lovely  as  of 
yore? 

Does  Spring  still  deck  with  corals  and  green 
hells 

Our  favorite  sycamore  ? 

The  early  lilacs,  bloom  they  rank  on  rank, 
Purple  and  white  as  they  have  bloomed 
for  years  ? 

Old  Crown- Imperial  on  the  mossy  bank, 
Sheds  he  his  hoarded  tears  ? 

The  rose-acacia,  does  it  carpet  now 
The  pathway  with  its  waxen  blossoms 
red? 

Drop  the  smooth  berries  from  the  laurel 
bough 
Into  the  violet  bed  ? 
Suffer  the  birds  no  loss,  bereft  so  long 
Of  us?  is  not  the  blackbird  mute  for 
doubt  ? 

Is  no  part  wanting  to  the  thrush's  song  ? 
No  liquid  note  left  out  ? 

Does  the  moon  show  behind  the  hedgerow 
elms, 

Black  bars  against  a  spectral  sea  of  light  ? 
Reigns  otir  one  star  over  the  heavenly 
realms 

King,  on  a  clear,  cold  night  ? 

They  bloom,  sing,  shine,  our  absence  hin- 
dering not ; 
They  are  but  waiting  till  ourselves  have 
ranged 

Enough,  so  we  revisiting  that  spot 
May  find  them  all  unchanged. 

Augusta  de  Gkuchy. 


THE  SCHOONER. 

Just  mark  that  schooner  westward  far  at 

sea  — 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago 
When  she  was  lying  hoggish  at  the  quay, 

And  men  ran  to  and  fro, 
And  tugged,  and  stamped,  and  shoved,  and 

pushed,  and  swore, 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  crapulous  glee, 
Grinned  homage  to  viragoes  on  the  shore. 

So  to  the  jetty  gradual  she  was  hauled  ; 

Then  one  the  tiller  took. 
And  chewed,  and  spat  upon  his  hand,  and 
bawled  ; 

And  one  the  canvas  shook 


Forth  like  a  mouldy  bat ;  and  one,  with 
nods 

And  smiles,  lay  on  the  bowsprit-end,  and 
called 

And  cursed  the  Harbor-master  by  his  gods. 

And,  rotten  from  the  guuwhale  to  the  keel, 

Rat-riddled,  bilge  bestauk, 
Slime-slobbered,  horrible,  I  saw  her  reel, 

And  drag  her  oozy  flank, 
And  sprawl  among  the  deft  young  waves, 

that  laughed. 
And  leapt,  and  turned  in  many  a  sportive 
wheel, 

As  she  thumped  onward  with  her  lumber- 
ing draught. 

And  now,  behold  !  a  shadow  of  repose 

Upon  the  line  of  grey 
She  sleeps,  that  transverse  cuts  the  evening 
rose  — 

She  sleeps,  and  dreams  away. 
Soft-blended  in  a  unity  of  rest 
All  jars,  and  strifes  obscene,  and  turbulent 
throes 

'Neath  the  broad  benediction  of  the  West  — 

Sleeps ;  and  methiuks  she  changes  aa  she 

sleeps, 

And  dies,  and  is  a  spirit  pure  ; 
Lo  !  on  her  deck  an  angel  pilot  keeps 

His  lonely  watch  secure  ; 
And  at  the  entrance  of  Heaven's  dockyard 
waits 

Till  from  Night's  leash  the  flne-breath'd 

morning  leaps, 
And  that  strong  hand  within  unbars  the 

gates. 

T.  E.  Brown. 


Down  there  near  the  Gare  du  Nord, 
At  the  corner  of  the  street, 
Where  the  double  tram-lines  meet, 

Bonhomme  Simon  Pierreauford, 
And  his  nagging  wife,  Lisette, 

Kept  their  cafe,  lie  and  she  ; 

He  lets  life  slip  carelessly, 
She  a  sleepless  martinet. 

He  in  posing,  portly  rest, 

Stands  forever  at  the  door, 

Glancing  at  his  waiters  four, 
Or  chatting  with  a  well-known  guest ; 

She,  with  tongue  that  never  stops, 
Scolds  the  sweating  cooks  for  waste, 
Makes  the  panting  waiters  haste, 

Wipes  the  marble  table-tops. 

Fenii,  Haig. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazin 
GLENGARRY  AND  HIS  FAMILY  : 

SOMK    HEMIX1SCKNCES    OF    A  HIGHLAND 
C1IIKF. 

The  following  account  of  life  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  ceutury,  and  the  notices  of 
Colonel  Kaualdson  Macdonell,  chief  of 
Glengarry  and  Clauronald,  are  based 
entirely  upon  the  unpublished  autobiog- 
raphy of  Miss  Macdonell  of  Gleugarry, 
this  chief's  daughter,  and  upon  mate- 
rial supplied  by  her. 

I  was  boru  at  Gleugarry,  says  Miss 
Macdonell,  on  Loch  Oich,  the  highest 
point  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  1814. 
I  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  Colonel 
Kaualdson  Macdonell  of  Gleugarry  and 
Claurouald.  There  were  seven  daugh- 
ters of  us  and  seveu  sons,  of  whom  six 
boys  died  under  three  years  of  age,  one 
boy  and  six  girls  grew  to  full  age,  and 
the  youngest  sister  died  at  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Garry  cottage,  a  charming  villa  near 
Perth,  is  the  first  place  of  which  I  recol- 
lect anything.    There  at  three  years  of 
age  I  had  the  measles  very  severely, 
aud  my  eyesight  was  nearly  lost.  1 
next  remember  travelling  from  Glen- 
garry to  Inverie,  one  of  my  father's 
houses,  where  wo  generally  spent  a 
few  weeks  every  summer.    The  jour- 
ney in  those  days  was  a  very  curious 
oue.     We  started  from  Glengarry  iu 
our  owu  carriage  ;  twenty-seven  miles 
to  Loch  Hourn  head — stoppiug  half- 
way at  Tomdown  to  teed  the  horses  aud 
get  something  for  ourselves  at  the  little 
inn,  which  consisted  of  three  rooms, 
was  built  of  turf,  and  was  always  brim- 
ful of  peat-smoke  ;  this  hurt  our  eyes 
so  much,  that  we  children  kept  running 
out  aud  in.    I  remember  on  oue  occa- 
sion our  father  telling  us  that  we  had 
better  lie  on  our  backs  ou  the  earthen 
floor,  and  we  acted  ou  this  suggestion 
for  a  little.    When  we  reached  Loch 
Hourn. we  got  into  a  large  boat  rowed 
by  four  men,  generally  singing  Gaelic 
songs  to  keep  time.    My  elder  sister 
and  I,  who  had  splendid  voices,  used  to 
sing  the  whole  way,  each  placed  on  a 
bench  beside  one  of  the  rowers.  After 


about  eight  miles'  rowing,  we  arrived 
at  Barrisdale,  one  of  our  tacksmen's 
houses,  where  we  generally  speut  a 
night.  A  precious  night  it  was  !  The 
governess  and  three  of  us  children 
occupied  two  box-beds  in  the  parlor 
proper,  the  wall-paper  of  which  was 
covered  with  roses.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  we  all  got  iuto  the  boat  again 
to  row  round  to  Inverie  by  Loch  Nevis. 
But  on  the  occasion  of  my  early  remciur 
brauce  there  was  a  terrific  storm.  The 
maids  were  groaning  aud  screamiug 
with  fear,  and  the  men  declared  thai 
we  children  must  all  sit  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  When  about  half  way,  it 
was  resolved  that  we  should  leave  the 
boat  and  go  across  country  to  Inverie- 
How  the  rest  of  the  party  accomplished 
the  five  miles,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  1  was 
{Tacked  up  iu  a  plaid  on  a  Highlander'* 
back,  and  the  sister  a  year  younger  than 
I  was  carried  by  the  nurse. 

Our  house  at  Inverie  was  a  very 
curious  one.  A  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  built  like  an  ordinary  house 
of  stone  and  lime  ;  but  the  dining- 
room,  drawiug-room,  aud  four  bed- 
rooms were  built  by -my  father  on  the 
old-fashioned  wattled  system.  Magnifi 
icent  beams  of  Scotch  fir  sprang  from, 
the  clay  floor  to  a  roof  with,  similar 
beams.  Between  the  beams  was.  reg- 
ular basket-work  of  hazel-wood.  .  The. 
outside  of  the  walls  and  the  roof  were 
slated.  The  front  door  opened,  into 
this  part  of  the  house,  and  opposite  it 
was  another  door  eutering  iuto  the 
stone-and-lime  part. 

The  scenery  of  this  part  of  Knoidart. 
is   perfectly    beautiful.    There  were 
slightly  sloping  grass  hills  at  the  back 
of  our  house  rising  to  perhaps  two, 
thousand  feet  high  ;  with  North  Morar, 
in  frout,  nearly  shutting  in  the  loch, 
and  the  mountains  of  Rum  in  the  far 
distance. 

The  return  from  Inverie  was  often 
made  over  Mambarrisdalc,  a  low  pass 
between  hills,  and  about  five  miles, 
long.  How  the  elder  members  of  the 
family  travelled  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  my 
next  sister  and  I  were  each  put  in  a 
creel  —  one  on  each  bide  of  a  pony,  over 
whose  back  we  could  talk  and  play  to- 
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Glengarry  and  his  Family  : 


gother  nicely.  On  these  journeys  there 
was  always  plenty  of  men  at  hand  to 
carry  us  if  we  wished. 

My  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  and  before 
her  marriage,  at  twenty-two,  had  al- 
ways lived  in  Edinburgh.  On  coming 
to  the  Highlands  she  was  somewhat 
bewildered  by  the  sort  of  life  she  had 
to  lead.  Instead  of  goiug  to  shops  for 
butcher-meat,  whole  animals  were 
brought  into  the  larder  at  once  ;  and, 
that  she  might  really  understand  how 
.to  arrange  the  pieces  for  use  at  table, 
she  got  a  sheep  cut  up  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  bullock.  The  smallness  of 
the  sirloins  and  rounds  that  this  pro- 
duced may  be  imagined,  but  she  learned 
her  lesson.  Soon  after  she  went  north 
the  housekeeper  said  she  was  short  of 
needles.  To  my  mother's  amazement 
she  heard  that  none  could  be  got  nearer 
than  Inverness,  forty-two  miles  dis- 
tant 1  The  needles  being  an  absolute 
necessity,  a  man  with  a  cart  and  horse 
had  to  be  sent  for  them. 

.  Our  education  was  of  the  most  prac- 
tical kind.  At  five  years  of  age  we 
were  formally  taken  into  the  school- 
room, and  handed  over  to  the  govern- 
ess, in  whose  bedroom  we  now  slept, 
instead  of  in  the  nursery.  We  at  once 
began  to  learn  the  alphabet  and  to  sew, 
and  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age  we 
were  not  contemptible  needlewomen. 
We  made  our  own  pinafores  ourselves, 
and  lots  of  the  family  underclothing 
was  made  in  the  schoolroom  ;  parts  of 
everything  were  done  by  us  at  that 
early  age.  Every  Saturday  forenoon, 
from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock,  was  spent 
in  mending  our  clothes  and  darning  our 
stockings.  Broken  strings  had  to  be 
unpicked,  the  worn  part  cut  off  by  our 
governess,  and  the  good  bit  of  tape 
neatly  sewed  on  again.  Frocks  and  pin- 
afores, torn  in  getting  over  or  through 
fences,  had  all  to  be  nicely  darned  ; 
these  we  considered  very  troublesome, 
and  to  avoid  such  work,  we  often  took 
more  care  of  our  clothes.  But  the  two 
hours  of  mending  were  far  from  dull, 
as  we  sang  song  after  song  the  whole 
time,  at  least  aftor  Miss  P.  became  our 
governess.    She  saug  no  end  of  Scotch 


songs,  and  paid  attention  to  make  us 
sing  correctly,  by  the  ear,  no  end  of 
Jacobite  ones,  of  which  our  father  was 
very  fond.  And  she  also  did,  at  enor- 
mous trouble  to  herself,  teach  us  to 
sing  Gaelic  ones,  though  she  knew 
nothing  of  that  language.  Sometimes 
our  father  wished  us  to  learn  a  good  old 
Gaelic  song  he  had  once  heard  one  of 
our  maidservants,  or  perhaps  a  shep- 
herd's daughter,  sing  ;  the  servant  or 
country  girl  was  sent  into  the  school- 
room on  various  occasions  till  Miss  P. 
aud  one  or  more  of  us  mastered  the  air 
by  the  ear,  aud  then  she  wrote  down 
the  words,  also  by  the  ear,  till  we  had 
it  fit  to  sing  after  dinner,  when  our 
father  corrected  any  wrong  pronuncia- 
tion ;  the  air  was  certain  to  be  correct. 
I  know  I  was  working  my  sampler  be- 
fore M.  was  sent  to  school  in  London, 
about  1819,  when  I  probably  was  hardly 
six  years  of  age.  I  was  always  far 
behind  with  reading  and  spelling,  in 
consequence  of  bad  sight.  I  thiuk  we 
began  arithmetic  at  seven  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  writiug,  and  never  touched 
the  piano  till  we  were  nine  ;  French,  I 
think,  when  we  were  about  eleven ; 
dancing,  vocal  music,  Italian,  wheu 
we  were  about  sixteen,  at  which  age 
most  of  us  had  final  class  masters,  and 
were  at  school  in  London.  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  calculated  to  make 
us  first-rate  musicians  or  linguists. 
Most  of  our  aunts  admired  my  moth- 
er's children  for  their  practical  useful- 
ness, which  their  own,  though  far  more 
accomplished,  failed  in.  My  mother 
cut  out  most  of  the  family  undercloth- 
ing, and  had  one  of  us  down  from  the 
schoolroom  to  fold  up  the  pieces  neatly 
as  they  were  cut ;  so  at  nine  years  of 
age  we  had  a  very  good  idea  of  cutting 
out,  which  we  practised  in  making  our 
own  dolls'  clothes,  which,  when  new, 
were  dressed  as  ladies,  with  bonnets, 
tippets,  cloaks,  etc.  When  these  dolls 
got  old  and  tashed,  we  painted  their 
faces  to  look  like  meu,  with  whiskers, 
and  dressed  them  as  sailors  or  High- 
landers, and  even  got  the  gamekeeper 
to  dress  the  skin  of  a  mouse  (head  and 
all),  of  which  we  made  a  suitable  purse 
for  our  Highlander. 
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Sunday,  ami  all  through  the  week, 
we  were  called  at  7  a.m.,  and  did  our 
Bible  lessou  from  eight  to  nine,  at 
which  hour  we  breakfasted,  which  could 
never  have  taken  us  more  than  ten 
minutes;  then  out  to  play.  Sometimes, 
I  may  say  iu  general,  we  three  school- 
room children  breakfasted  alone  on 
porridge  and  milk,  and  nothiug  after 
it,  uo  bread  and  jelly  —  uothing  of  the 
sort.    A  plate  of  porridge  and  a  small 
bowl  of  milk  must  be  finished  by  each 
of  us  ;  for  if  left,  and  seen  by  the  gov- 
erness on  her  return  from  breakfast, 
we  were  sent  for  and  had  to  finish  it 
cold.    Now  and  again  we  managed  to 
get  part  of  it  given  to  one  of  the  deer- 
hounds,  but  this  was  not  easily  done. 
From  ten  to  twelve,  lessons  ;  at  twelve, 
lunch  —  oatcake  or  broth  ;  one  to  three, 
walk  round  the  home  parks,  the  same 
walk  every  fine  day  ;  at  three,  dinner  ; 
at  six,  supper,  porridge,  or  oatcake  and 
milk.    After  six,  dress  and  go  down  to 
the  diuiug-room  at  fruit-time,  when 
we  always  got  some  ;  and  J.  and  I  had 
to  sing  any  soug  we  were  desired,  for 
which  purpose  J.  and   I  were  often 
kept  longer,  seated  on  the  dining-room 
floor,  with  the  baby  on  one  of  our  laps, 
the  other  amusiug  it  with  a  bunch  of 
keys,  while  both  of  us  were  singing  it 
song  after  song.     The  piper  always 
played  during  dinner  three  times,  and 
three  times  after  the  ladies  had  left  the 
diniug-room.    He  played  for  us  too. 
As  there  were  only  three  of  us  (then) 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  as  four  were 
required  for  a  reel,  a  strathspey,  or  a 
reel  of  Tulloch,  we  were  allowed  to  go 
for  the  housekeeper,  mamma's  maid, 
the  nursery  or  the  schoolroom  maids, 
to  dance  with  us.    We  might  have  the 
piper  any  night  ;  but  if  we  were  too 
long  between  our  dances,  he  was  sent 
away,  as  papa  insisted  he  was  not  to  be 
kept  idle  for  us.    The  pipes  must  have 
been  the  first  instrument  we  ever  heard 
played,  as  the  piper  played  in  front  of 
the  house  six  days  in  the  week.  My 
elder  sisters  and  the  governess  all  played 
the  piano,  and  one  of  the  menservauls 
'  played  the   llute,  which   we  thought 
beautiful.    The  violin   we  heard  our 
master  playing  when  we  had  dancing 


lessons.  I  also  remember  daucing  to 
it  when  played  by  one  of  our  tenants  iu 
his  own  house.  One  night  my  two 
eldest  sisters  and  our  brother  settled 
they  would  waltz  with  us,  and  the  piper 
played  the  "  Highland  Laddie."  We 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
play  it  so  as  to  suit  our  dancing  to  it. 
Iu  the  diniug-room,  our  father  won- 
dered what  the  piper  could  be  about, 
and  was  so  augry  when  he  came  out 
and  saw  us  waltzing  to  the  pipes  that  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  us  ever  did  such 
a  thiug  agaiu. 

I  do  not  remember  if  there  was  a 
child  in  the  nursery  at  the  time  the 
followiug  event  happened,  but  we  three 
schoolroom  children,  our  governess, 
and  the  maidservants,  were  alone  iu 
Glengarry  House.  It  was  during  the 
winter,  and  the  elder  members  of  the 
family  and  the  menservants  were  all 
south.  One  Sunday  evening  our  gov- 
erness was  quietly  writing  in  her  owu 
bedroom,  not  the  schoolroom,  where 
we  were.  It  was  a  well-understood 
rule  that  none  of  us  should  meddle 
with  the  fire,  but  in  due  time  my  sister 
J.  said  the  fire  would  soon  die  out,  ami 
put  on  some  peats.  Soon  after,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  do  the  same,  and  to  prevent 
my  doing  so,  J.  held  her  dress  across 
the  fireplace  with  both  her  hands  ;  iu 
our  struggle  about  the  peats  her  dress 
caught  fire,  causing  a  shout  which  soon 
brought  iu  our  governess,  who  at  once 
crushed  out  the  flames  without  catch- 
ing tire  herself,  though  dressed  in  white 
muslin,  with  an  Indian  shawl,  in  which 
one  or  two  small  holes  were  burned. 
What  would  people  think  now  of  such 
clothing  for  the  dead  of  winter?  cottott 
dresses  for  old  and  young  when  in- 
doors, with  woollen  ones  above  them 
when  out  walking.  We  children  were 
constantly  out  in  frost  and  snow  in 
our  house-dresses.  There  was  a  pair 
of  white  swans  on  Loch  Oich  which  it 
was  my  particular  pleasure  and  chargo 
to  feed  during  the  winter  ;  and  when 
out  doing  so,  I  was  just  dressed  as  if 
in  the  house,  uo  bonnet,  standing  on 
the  snow  or  frosted  grass,  calling  the 
swans  across  the  water  till  they  came 
and  ate  my  com  or  raw  potatoes. 
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Once  when  at  Invcrie,  as  usual  we 
wore  wadiug  about  on  the  saud,  the 
tide  being  very  far  out,  when  the  boat 
with  my  brother  and  his  tutor  (a  diviu- 
ity  student,  afterwards  the  parish  min- 
ister of  Kihuonivaig)  came  near  us,  and 
I  waded,  asking  them  to  take  me  in, 
which  they  refused  to  do  ;  but  J.  urged 
me  on,  saying  they  could  not  let  me 
be  drowned  ;  and  so  I  waded  on  till 
they  got  frightened,  and  took  me  in. 
They  continued  rowing  about  for  hours, 
of  which  1  soon  got  tired,  but  could  not 
get  back  and  in  the  distance  I  could  see 
the  rest  all  bathing,  whilst  I  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  boat.  All  of  us  could  swim 
more  or  less,  but  none  could  dive, 
which  we  wished  to  do  ;  we  had  some 
lessons,  but  reported  to  our  brother 
how  we  got  on.  Mamma  would  not 
bear  of  swimming  with  bladders,  as 
they  might  burst ;  so  we  tied  two 
bunches  of  sedges  so  as  to  be  under 
our  arms,  which  was  very  successful, 
and  they  were  left  on  the  beach  ready 
for  use  when  wo  went  to  bathe,  but  had 
soon  to  be  given  up,  as  when  dragged 
into  the  water  we  were  just  surrounded 
by  earwigs. 

It  must  have  been  about  1824,  ou  our 
way  from  Invcrie,  that  Barrisdalc  gave 
liry  brother  a  young  kid  which  he  called 
Solomon.  In  due  time  Solomon  be- 
came a  strong  goat,  and  was  always  in 
or  about  the  house.  One  dark  winter 
night,  the  elder  members  of  the  family 
and  all  the  menservants  beiug  away, 
the  best  bedroom  bell  began  to  ring 
violently.  Our  governess  and  we  three 
came  to  the  stairs,  where  we  could  see 
the  nursemaid  at  her  door,  and  in  the 
front  lobby  the  housekeeper  and  the 
maidservants  had  collected.  All  won- 
dered what  had  happened,  and  at  inter- 
vals toll,  toll  went  the  bell.  Some  said 
it  must  be  a  ghost,  others  a  madman 
who  was  said  to  be  at  large.  At  last 
the  housemaid,  a  Ciraly  Macleod  from 
Skye,  said  she  would  face  either  ghost 
or  madman,  and  see  what  the  meaning 
of  this  was.  So  with  her  lamp  in  hand 
and  her  long  broom,  she  opened  the 
passage  door,  some  of  the  others  tim- 
idly following  her  ;  then  she  opened 
the  bedroom  door,  when  out  came  Sol- 


omon, greatly  to  every  one's  relief. 
When  shutting  the  windows  for  the 
night  he  had  been  shut  in  by  accident, 
and  very  fortunately  had  begun  to 
destroy  the  bell-rope  instead  of  the 
furniture.  He  was  a  torment  to  the 
laundry  -  maid  when  he  visited  her 
green  and  nibbled  the  clothes  hanging 
over  the  ropes.  She  declared  he  had 
a  real  notion  for  the  flowers  on  Miss 
F.'s  dresses.  At  length  he  constantly 
lay  close  by  the  fire  in  the  mensei- 
vanls'  hall,  and  was  frequently  seen 
walking  through  the  passages  with  a 
piece  of  red-hot  peat  on  his  hair,  which 
never  seemed  to  burn  him  ;  but  it  was 
considered  unsafe,  and  Solomon  was 
banished  the  house,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  him. 

Our  allowance  in  the  way  of  pocket- 
money  was  always  very  much  restricted. 
Each  of  us  got,  on  Handsel-Monday, 
from  Qd.  to  7s.  or  8s.,  according  to  our 
ages,  and  not  one  farthing  more  till  the 
following  Handsel- Monday.  At  Glen- 
garry we  had  no  temptation  to  spend 
our  money,  as  there  were  no  shops  ; 
but  when  our  elder  sisters  went  from 
home  they  executed  our  commissions, 
consisting  perhaps  of  a  shilling  book, 
or  a  piece  of  print  for  a  doll's  frock  — 
half  a  yard  costing  Is.  iu  those  days. 
At  Glengarry  the  coming  of  a  packman 
was  a  great  event.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion,  just  before  New  Year,  a 
packman  arrived  who  had  among  his 
goods  a  lovely  knife  with  a  blue  horn 
handle,  costing  Is.  6rt.  I  was  at  that 
time  in  possession  of  only  \0d.  Noth- 
ing could  be  bought  without  my  moth- 
er's consent,  and  when  told  of  this 
knife,  she  at  once  asked  if  I  had  the 
mouey.  I  said  I  had  and  it  was 
close  on  Handsel-Monday  ;  but  she  de- 
clared the  knife  could  not  be  bought 
unless  I  had  the  money  in  hand,  so  the 
packman  departed  with  the  knife  un- 
sold. 

Most  of  mamma's  friends  from  Edin- 
burgh arrived  in  their  own  carriages  ; 
but  1  heard  mamma's  youngest  sister 
say  that,  on  her  tirst  visit,  our  factor 
met  her  at  Dalwhinuie  to  drive  from 
thence  to  Glengarry  in  the  gig.  The 
whole  thing  must   have    been  very 
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strange  to  her,  accustomed  to  Edin- 
burgh aud  its  neighborhood,  as  the  inn 
at  i)alwhinnie  was  nearly  full  of  High- 
laud  farmers  and  drovers  attending 
some  market ;  and  before  she  got  home 
a  man  had  a  long  talk  with  the  factor 
about  buying  the  wood  which  would  be 
required  for  his  coffin. 

About  this  time  (1823)  a  new  govern- 
ess arrived.  She  had  heard  all  about 
us  from  mamma's  youngest  sister,  who 
told  her  she  would  find  her  three  pupils 
as  wild  as  goals.  No  doubt  she  had 
been  driven  from  Dalwhinnie,  and 
must  have  been  surprised  at  her  wel- 
come, for  in  walking  round  to  the  front 
door  one  of  the  large  deer-hounds 
seized  her  fur  muff  and  carried  it  off, 
when  her  eldest  pupil  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  presented  it  to  her  again, 
having  taken  it  from  the  dog,  and  no 
doubt  scolded  him  in  Gaelic.  I  re- 
member the  amazement  of  the  govern- 
ess at  the  manner  in  which  her  pupils 
vanished  out  of  the  schoolroom  when 
the  arrival  of  a  hackraan  was  declared, 
or  a  dog-fight  heard,  in  which  case,  she 
was  told,  we  were  always  allowed  to  go 
to  help  incase  any  stranger's  dog  might 
be  worried,  whose  position  would  be 
very  critical  among  the  many  deer- 
hounds  that  were  sure  to  be  about. 

My  father  was  a  very  keen  deer- 
stalker, and  must  have  been  so  from 
his  youth.  At  a  friend's  house  the 
whole  evening  would  be  spent  in  relat- 
ing anecdotes  of  their  early  feats  ;  in 
one  of  which  my  falhcr  gave  a  long 
account  of  following  his  deer  over  hills, 
through  glens,  for  more  than  one  whole 
day,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he 
sent  to  inform  his  parents  where  he 
was  ;  and  it  surprised  me  to  hear  that 
both  of  them  came  to  meet  him  there. 
He  never  cared  for  grouse-shooting 
nor  salmon-fishing,  in  which  his  only 
brother,  Sir  James,  delighted.  We 
from  our  infancy  were  accustomed  to 
picturesque  sights  ;  one  in  which  we 
delighted  was  seeing  from  our  bedroom 
windows  an  early  start  for  the  hill. 
About  three  in  the  morning  we  were 
wakened  by  the  pipers  playing  44  Hey  ! 
Johnnie  Cope,"  in  front  of  our  win- 
dow, and  at  once  we  were  seated  on 


the  window-sill  to  see  all  that  could  be 
seen,  just  in  our  night-dresses  as  we 
got  out  of  bed  ;  we  never  expected  to 
catch  cold,  aud  certainly  we  very  sel- 
dom did.  And  what  a  sight  !  probably 
a  September  morning.  There  was  our 
father  and  two  gentlemen  or  so,  vis- 
itors at  the  time  ;  deer-foresters  moving 
about  with  lanterns  ;  two  or  three 
Highland  ponies  ;  some  six  deer- 
hounds  in  couples,  all  much  excited  ; 
sportsmen  loading  their  guns,  some  of 
which  were  frequently  fired  off  before 
sLu  ting.  The  Highland  dress  predom- 
inated ;  those  who  intended  riding  only 
wearing  shooting-clothes.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  say  about  five  or  six 
o'clock,  the  sportsmen  returned.  Their 
game  was  brought  off  pony-back  and 
laid  on  the  lawn  for  ladies  and  children 
to  come  and  admire.  Iu  those  days 
there  was  no  wholesale  massacre  of 
game  ;  one  deer  was  frequently  the 
whole  day's  exercise,  sometimes  two  ; 
on  one  memorable  occasion  I  think 
there  were  two  red-deer  and  a  roe. 
No  shot  was  allowed,  only  bullets 
might  be  used,  and  a  wounded  deer 
must  be  secured  and  brought  home. 
Once  hit,  I  believe  the  dogs  did  the 
rest ;  but  the  wounded  animal  had  to  be 
kept  in  sight  for  fear  of  being  lost  and 
left  to  die  on  the  hill.  At  this  distance 
of  time  I  cannot  be  sure  of  numbers, 
but  I  know  my  father  preferred  small 
herds  of  deer  to  large  oues.  His  herds 
numbered  about  ten,  while  some  in 
Perthshire  numbered  thirty,  and  conse- 
quently the  animals  were  inferior  iu 
size  and  condition.  A  few  years 
before  my  father's  death,  he  shot  a 
very  old  stag  ;  it  had  a  slit  iu  its  ear, 
well  known  as  the  mark  given  by  a 
former  sportsmau  to  all  young  stags  he 
laid  hold  of,  upwards  of  thirty  years 
previously,  so  this  stag  must  have  been 
far  above  that  age  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing, its  flesh  was  very  tender  and  good. 
It  was  ray  father  who  presented  Sir 
Walter  Scott  with  Maida,  his  favorite 
stag-hound,  named  after  the  battle  in 
which  my  uncle,  Sir  James,  fought. 
This  dog  was  Sir  Walter's  chief  favor- 
ite, and  was  ofteu  paiuted  along  with 
him,    It  died  at  Abbotsford  in  1824, 
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and  wjis  buried  underneath  the  "  leap- 
ing-on-stone,"  with  this  couplet  in- 
scribed :  — 

Beneath  the  sculptured  form  which  late 
you  wore, 

Sleep  soundly,  Maida,  at  your  master's 
door. 

My  father's  birthday,  the  15th  Sep- 
tember, was  always  celebrated  with 
Highland  games.  They  generally  took 
place  in  a  Held  about  two  miles  from 
the  house.  We  children  always 
walked  there  and  back  with  our  gov- 
erness ;  the  elder  members  of  the 
family  drove  in  the  carriage,  which 
sometimes  seemed  a  very  perilous 
undertaking,  as  they  had  to  cross  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river  Garry, 
which  used  to  shake  violently.  The 
horses  particularly  disliked  the  sound  it 
made,  and  my  mother  was  quite  afraid  ; 
but  my  father  was  always  determined 
that  horses  and  servants  should  do 
their  proper  work,  and  her  only  relief 
was  to  patter  her  feet  on  the  floor  of 
the  carriage,  as  he  said  screaming  both 
frightened  the  horses  and  made  the 
servants  useless. 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  us  children. 
Tents  were  always  pitched  for  shelter. 
The  feats  were  splendid,  and  Yery  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  nowadays. 
I  don't  remember  the  weight  of  the 
stones  and  hammers  thrown,  nor  the 
length  or  weight  of  the  cabertree,  but 
the  leaping  was  admirable —  over  a 
pony's  back,  probably  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hands  high  ;  this,  I  think,  was 
allowed  to  be  done  with  a  run.  The 
leapiug  over  a  double  breadth  of  plaid, 
held  by  men  at  each  side,  was  done 
without  a  run.  Our  piper  used  to  tell 
us  that  he  had  performed  the  feat  of 
leaping  in  and  out  of  six  herring-bar- 
rels placed  close  together  in  succession. 
Another  feat  of  tbe  games  was  to  dislo- 
cate the  fore  foot  of  a  dead  bullock.  I 
was  about  ten  years  old  when  I  saw 
this  done,  aud  I  must  have  escaped 
from  the  governess,  as  such  a  sight  was 
not  meant  for  me,  Two  bullocks  were 
driven  into  a  circle  surrounded  by  men, 
and  knocked  down  dead  by  means  of  a 
hammer  on  the  forehead  ;  they  were 
not  bled  in  any  way,  but  rolled  on  their 


backs.  Three  men  attempted  the  feat, 
one  upon  one  animal  and  two  upon  the 
other,  and  one  of  the  legs  was  entirely 
dislocated,  and  shook  like  a  leaf  inside 
the  hide,  which  was  left  untorn.  For 
long  I  quite  gave  up  talkiug  of  this 
feat,  as  people  would  not  believe  me, 
considering  it  impossible ;  but  about 
the  year  1870,  when  I  was  in  Iona,  the 
parish  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  C,  told 
me  he  saw  it  done  when  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen,  at  school  in  Inverness,  where 
at  that  time  three  volunteer  regiments 
—  my  father's,  Lord  Lovat's,  and  Da- 
vidson of  Tulloch's —  came  up  every 
year  to  be  reviewed,  when  Highland 
games  were  always  gone  through,  and 
this  was  a  feat  in  which  the  Glengarry 
Fcncibles  particularly  excelled. 

At  Glengarry,  after  the  games,  there 
was  always  dancing  to  the  pipos  in  the 
evening  ;  and  the  foresters  and  deer- 
stalkers did  dance  most  beautifully. 
The  lobby  where  they  danced  was  very 
small,  and  my  father  would  not  allow 
more  than  one  reel  at  a  time.  We 
children,  and  perhaps  my  mother  aud 
elder  sisters,  all  sat  on  the  stairs  ;  and 
if  any  of  the  men  wished  to  dance  with 
us,  two  of  them  came  and  bowed  us 
down.  No  one  could  appear  at  these 
games,  or  dauce,  but  in  Highland 
dress,  kilts  and  plaids  looking  beauti- 
ful. When  any  kind  of  entertainment 
took  place  on  Saturday,  ray  mother  was 
most  careful  to  put  the  clocks  twenty 
minutes  forward,  so  that  the  house 
should  be  cleared  before  twelve 
o'clock  ;  a  doch-an-doras  —  that  is,  a 
parting  glass  of  whiskey  —  was  given 
to  each  man  in  passing  out.  We  used 
to  have  a  variety  of  people  who  could 
dance  Gilliecallum,  which  was  danced 
first  forward  and  then  backward  —  a 
feat  rarely  attempted  now,  eveu  at 
Highland  games.  Tho  reel  of  Tulloch 
was  also  danced.  Papa  was  very  par- 
ticular,  and  the  reel  of  Tulloch  was 
never  a  romp  ;  all  of  us,  old  aud  young, 
look  hands,  not  arms  or  elbows,  in 
going  through  the  figures,  and  none  of 
the  ladies  danced  it  except  with  such  as 
dined  at  table. 

About  1824  the  Caledonian  Cauid 
was  opened,  and  soon  after  the  first 
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boat-load  of  coals  arrived  at  Glen- 
garry ;  formerly  nothing  was  burned 
but  peat  and  the  outside  bark  of  staves 
for  herring-barrels.  About  that  time 
my  father  had  a  very  pretty  barge 
built,  by  a  piper  named  Archy  Monro, 
who  belonged  to  Oban  ;  and  we  chil- 
dren were  all  taken  in  this  barge 
through  the  locks.  About  a  year  after 
this  the  barge  was  sent  to  lnverie  for 
the  amusement  of  my  brother,  then  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  who  was  intensely  fond 
of  boating.  On  one  occasion  he  and 
the  five  eldest  girls  of  us  were  at  lnve- 
rie for  sea-bathing  without  our  parents, 
and  one  day  he  invited  us  all  for  a  sail 
in  the  barge,  he  and  the  piper  to  work 
it.  We  were  to  visit  some  beautiful 
caves  at  Doon,  a  place  on  our  own 
property  ;  and  to  make  the  barge  look 
smart,  lie  decked  her  with  every  flag 
he  could  fiud  in  the  house.  Great  was 
our  surprise  on  arriving  at  our  destina- 
tion that  none  of  the  men  came  down 
to  welcome  us.  Here  and  there  a 
woman  or  a  child  could  be  seen  peep- 
ing over  the  rocks  at  us  in  a  furtive 
fashion.  The  sails  were  lowered,  and 
the  piper  shouted  in  vain  for  some  one 
to  come  and  lake  the  rope.  At  last, 
in  a  perfect  rage,  he  sprang  on  the 
rocks,  and  soon  returned  with  plenty 
of  men  to  help  us.  It  turned  out  we 
had  run  up  a  government  pennant 
among  the  flags,  and  had  been  mistaken 
for  a  revenue  cruiser.  We  went 
through  the  caves,  one  of  which  was 
large  and  roomy,  with  a  floor  as  well 
swept  as  could  be.  In  this  they  malted 
their  barley.  At  the  far  end  it  had  a 
very  narrow  passage  into  the  open  air  ; 
no  doubt  it  was  a  very  convenient  es- 
cape for  men  who  were  likely  to  be 
pounced  upou  by  her  Majesty's  rev- 
enue officers. 

On  our  way  home  we  had  a  variety 
of  adventures.  First  of  all,  our  mizzen- 
mast  broke  clean  over,  and  gave  us  all 
a  great  fright  with  the  noise  it  made  ; 
and  after  that,  the  main  sheet  gave 
way.  My  sister  C.  being  persuaded 
that  we  were  all  at  death's  door,  began 
to  repeat  with  great  fervor  u  The  hour 
of  my  departure's  come."  We  put  in 
at  one  of  the  farms,  as  the  whole  of  us 


were  quite  wet,  and  I,  for  one,  was  so 
sick  with  terror  that  1  wished  to  walk 
home,  which  I  could  easily  have  done, 
as  far  as  the  distance  was  concerned  ; 
but  after  getting  some  spirits,  of  which 
we  were  in  great  need,  my  two  elder 
sisters  insisted  that  we  should  all, go 
home  in  the  boat.  That  very  afternoon 
my  father  arrived  unexpectedly  ;  he 
had  met  some  oue  on  the  hill,  when 
|  crossing  over,  who  told  him  he  should 
go  home  and  say  his  prayers,  as  his  six 
eldest  children  might  all  have  been  in 
the  sea.  He  said  my  brother  should 
have  taken  Rorie  Ruaich,  Red  Rorie, 
as  well  as  the  piper,  in  the  barge  — 
the  last  thing  my  brother  would  have 
wished  to  do,  as  Rorie,  though  a  capital 
seaman,  was  a  coarse-looking  fellow, 
red-headed,  and  always  barefooted  — 
the  last  man  my  brother  would  have 
liked  to  see  in  his  beautiful  barge. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year 
1823  that  we  started  from  Invergarry 
for  Perth,  to  spend  the  winter.  We 
children  always  rejoiced  when  told  we 
were  going  to  Perth  ;    we  could  see 
coal-fires,  and  we  could  eat  loaf-bread  ; 
not  that  we  disliked  our  bright  (ires  of 
peat,  nor  did  we  dislike  oatcakes,  the 
J  only  sort  of  bread  we  children  ever  got 
to  eat  ;  flour-scones  and  water-biscuits 
were  used  by  the  elder  members  of  the 
family.    We  were  dressed  as  plainly  as 
possible  ;  our  travelling  frocks  were 
dark  cotton  prints,  made  up  to  the 
throat,  with  a  frill  of  the  same  round 
the  neck,  and  long  sleeves,  and  but- 
toned down  the  back  with  large  white 
thread   bullous.     A  few  years  later 
mamma  brought  the  first  hooks  and 
eyes  to  Invergarry.    Our  shoes  were 
made  of  kip  leather,  precisely  the  same 
as  our  father  always  wore  with  his 
Highland  dress,  and  for  deer-stalking  ; 
they  were  neither  bound  nor  lined  ;  the 
latehets  were  tied  with  leather  thongs. 
The  shoe  was  ornamented  with  notches 
rouud  the  sole,  also  a  row  of  small 
punched  holes,  and  holes  round  the 
mouth  of  the  shoe.    These  "  brogues  " 
were  nearly  indestructible,  and  were 
often  used  to  carry  water,  or  to  sail 
down  a  burn  as  a  boat.    In  winter  we 
wore  Waterloo  bonnets,  such  as  those 
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worn  by  soldiers  ;  and  they  were  charm- 
ing bonnets,  used  for  all  purposes  — 
carrying  water  or  sand  for  a  short  dis- 
tance to  our  garden,  etc. 

That  winter,  on  starting  for  Perth,  I 
remember  our  brother's  trousers  were 
made  of  Glengarry  tartan,  fringed  at 
the  ankles.  That  sort  of  hand  tartan  is 
not  now  made.  It  was  made  only  of 
the  longest  hairs  out  of  the  wool,  and 
probably  spun  by  the  hand  on  the  small 
wheel.  Hut  now  for  our  journey. 
Four  post-horses  and  two  postilions 
arrived  from  Perth  or  Dunkeld  the 
night  before,  and  reported  that  there 
were  a  few  inches  of  snow  on  Corrie- 
yairack,  which  they  said  would  give  us 
no  trouble  unless  it  drifted  through  the 
night.  But  by  mamma's  wish  orders 
were  given  for  some  twenty  men  with 
shovels  to  start  early  and  clear  the  road 
for  the  carriage  if  necessary.  Next 
forenoon  we  started.  First  the  car- 
riage and  four  post-horses,  with  front 
and  back  diekic  ;  then  the  small  car- 
riage with  only  two  horses,  and  our 
coachman  driving  it ;  after  that  the 
gig.  My  brother,  one  of  our  elder  sis- 
ters, the  governess,  and  I,  were  in  the 
small  carriage.  As  we  began  to  get 
over  the  hill,  it  was  easily  seen  that 
the  men  had  been  much  needed. 
Snow  was  falling,  and  a  message  was 
sent  back  from  papa  in  the  first  car- 
riage that  we  were  all  to  get  out  and 
walk.  In  those  days,  when  travelling 
carriages  were  very  heavy,  having  a 
variety  of  boxes  titling  under  the  seats 
and  on  the  top,  our  all  walking  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  horses.  Our  coach- 
man was  an  old  English  dragoou,  who 
always  talked  to  his  horses  wheu  airing 
them  ;  it  was  said  he  told  them  of  his 
battle-fields.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
constantly  saying,  44  Keep  up,  little 
horses ;  keep  up,  little  horses."  My 
youngest  sister  was  carried  and  kept 
dry  ;  the  rest  of  us  were  sometimes 
deep  in  snow.  One  of  the  maids  fell 
into  a  wreath,  and  papa  made  a  joke  of 
her  requiring  two  handsome  fellows  to 
pull  her  out.  My  second  youngest 
sister  was  very  cold,  and  ready  to  cry 
—  and  no  wonder,  the  frost  was  so 


keen  that  our  wet  clothes  were  frozen, 
and  the  fringes  of  my  brother's  trou- 
sers were  like  icicles ;  but  she  kept 
from  crying,  as  she  was  told  it  would  be 
worse  still  if  the  tears  froze  on  her 
cheeks.  Mamma  was  very  poorly, 
partly  with  fright ;  but  we  all  got  to  a 
shepherd's  hut  with  a  fire,  where  some 
of  us  could  get  a  little  dry.  Papa,  my 
brother,  his  tutor,  two  postilions,  three 
or  four  menservants,  and  the  men 
sent  to  clear  the  road,  were  all  busy 
about  the  horses  aud  carriages.  At 
last  we  were  sent  for,  and  proceeded 
on  our  journey.  We  slept  at  Dalwhin- 
nie  that  night,  at  Dunkeld  next  night, 
and  the  following  day  arrived  at  Garry 
Cottage,  on  the  Tay,  about  a  mile  from 
Perth. 

At  Garry  Cottage  we  were  more  civil- 
ized and  better  dressed  than  at  home  ; 
but  our  hair  was  cut  quite  close  all  over 
except  a  little  on  the  top  of  our  heads, 
which  was  tossed  up  like  a  boy's,  as 
papa  thought  much  hair  only  caused 
headaches.  It  was  during  this  visit 
that  we  saw  some  of  our  Edinburgh 
cousins  for  the  first  time.  I  think 
they  were  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Gray.  Our  uncle  John  (Lord  Med- 
wyn),  being  sheriff  of  Perth,  was  with 
the  judges,  and  we  saw  the  procession 
come  along  the  .South  Inch  quite  well 
from  our  windows,  and  were  told  which 
carriage  our  uncle  would  be  in.  On 
our  mamma's  return,  she  brought  a 
delicate  cousin,  K.  G.,  about  my  age, 
to  try  to  strengthen  her  in  our  High- 
land air,  having  had  leave  to  cut  her 
hair  much  shorter.  Many  were  the 
thiugs  that  seemed  wonderful  to  me. 
The  stage-coach,  the  Saxe-Coburg, 
passed  the  house  every  day  ou  its  way 
to  Dundee  ;  and  then  there  were  the 
boats  from  Newburgh  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tay,  drawn  by  horses,  and 
painted  in  bright  green.  Kiunoul  Hill 
was  our  loveliest  Saturday  walk,  with 
its  stone  table  at  the  top,  aud  its  views. 
I  remember  we  used  to  visit  some  won- 
derful gardens  at  Bel  wood,  where  we 
first  saw  the  sensitive  plant.  About 
April  or  May  we  all  started  for  the 
north  again. 
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Reminiscences  of  Glengarry,  "  the 
last  of  the  chieftains,"  1  arc  still  com- 
mon  in  the  Highlands,  and  indeed 
throughout  Scotland.  A  correspondent 
of  Miss  Macdonell  coutrihutes  the  fol- 
lowing stories,  which  show  the  genial, 
kindly  temper  of  the  chief  :  — 

1  remember  [he  says]  your  father  coming 
upon  me  fishing  in  the  Garry.  I  felt  afraid 
lest  he  should  be  angry,  hut  he  soon  put 
me  at  ease.  He  asked  a  while  of  my  rod 
till  he  would  try  his  luck.  He  caught  a 
large  trout,  and  with  a  kindly  smile  bade 
me  lake  it  home  to  my  supper,  and  added, 
"  Tell  your  mother  Glengarry  sent  it." 

ToMias  Macponkll  of  Glengarry. 

Knioiit's  Land.  Cnum  ii  Street, 
Broi  uhty  Ferrv,  May  Gik,  '92. 

When  your  father  was  returning  home- 
ward from  deer-hunting,  I  remember  very 
well  In  passing  my  father's  door  he  would 
pull  up  his  horse,  and  stop  his  hunters,  and 
call  ray  mother  and  all  her  children  to  the 
door,  and  mother  and  family  were  made  to 
partake  of  and  drink  healths  round,  your 
father  good-humoredly  telling  us  that  "  Our 
teeth  were  longer  than  our  beards."  The 
ehildren  were  served  with  bread  and  cheese, 
and  nothing  delighted  them  so  much  as  to 
see  Glengarry  coming  home  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  deer-stalking.  My  fathers 
house  was  at  the  back  of  the  gardens  near 
the  old  castle.  We  used  to  see  you  all 
passing  every  morning  with  Miss  Drysdale, 
your  governess.  I  think  that  I  can  still 
see  In  my  mind's  eye  Glengarry  passing  In 
full  Highland  costume.  He  had  a  grand, 
stately  step,  and  a  fine,  manly  bearing,  and 
always  had  a  kindly  joke  with  any  of  my 
brothers  and  myself  when  he  happened  to 
meet  us. 

When  George  IV.  visited  Edinburgh 
Glengarry  presented  the  following  gentle- 
men to  the  king  — Macdonald,  jun.,  of 
Dalness,  Macdonell  of  Barrisdale,  Macdon- 
ell.  Shian,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  Macdonell,  officers  in  the  army. 
At  banquet  given  by  the  lord  provost  and 
magistrates  in  honor  to  the  king,  Glengarry 
made  a  warm  speech  extolling  the  virtues 
and  patriotism  of  one  who  had  been  the 
patron  of  his  early  life,  then  gave,  "To  the 
memory  of  Henry,  Lord  Melville."  I  find 
that  Miss  Ronaldson  Macdonell  of  Glen- 
garry was  presented  to  the  king  by  her 
mother,  and  Miss  Alpina  Macdonell  of 

'  "  The  la«t  of  tlie  culef*  was  Glengarry,  ami  the 
last  of  the  laird*  waa  M'Nab."   (Gaelic  ProTerb.) 


Glengarry  also.  I  will  send  other  docu- 
ments soon.  Many  thanks  for  portrait  I 
esteem  highly.  I  have  the  honor,  madam, 
to  be  your  humble  servant, 

William  Robertson*. 

Glengarry  w;is  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  IV.,  and  the  adventure 
which  there  befell  him  has  been  amus- 
ingly related  by  that  diverting  and 
now  not  sufficiently  known  novelist, 
Gait :  — 

The  first  part  of  the  banquet  being  ended, 
the  sound  of  an  encouraging  trumpet  was 
heard,  and  in  came  the  champion  on  horse- 
back, in  warlike  apparel  of  polished  armor, 
having  on  his  right  hand  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  on  his  left  the  deputy  of 
the  Earl  Marlschal.  But  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  humility  of  my  private  pen  to 
expatiate  on  such  high  concerns  of  chiv- 
alry ;  and  I  was  besides  just  tormented  the 
whole  time  by  Mrs.  Pringle  sneering  the 
meaning  of  everything,  and  demonstrating 
her  surprise  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  submit  to  act  such  a  playactor's  part. 
Really,  it  is  a  great  vexation  to  have  to  do 
with  either  men  or  women  of  such  unicorn 
minds  as  Mrs.  Pringle' s,  where  there  is 
anything  of  a  complexity  of  sense  as  there 
is  In  that  type  and  image  of  the  old  conten- 
tious times  of  the  monarchy,  shown  forth 
in  the  resurrection  of  a  champion  in  a  coat 
of  mail,  challenging  to  single  combat. 

In  this  juncture  of  the  ploy  we  were  put 
to  a  dreadful  amazement  by  a  lady  of  an 
Irish  stock,  as  I  heard,  taking  it  into  her 
head  to  be  most  awfully  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  a  Highland  gentleman  in  his  kilt, 
and  holding  Ills  pistol  in  his  hand.  The 
gentleman  was  Glengarry,  than  whom,  as 
is  well  known,  there  Is  not  nowadays  a 
chieftain  of  a  more  truly  Highland  spirit. 
Indeed  it  may  almost  be  said  of  him,  as  I 
have  read  in  a  book  it  was  said  of  one 
Brutus,  the  ancient  Roman,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Chieftains,  none  caring 
more  for  the  hardy  mountain  race,  or  en- 
couraging by  his  example  the  love  of  hill 
ami  heather.  Well,  what  does  the  terrified 
madam  do  but  set  up  a  plastic  to  disarm 
Glengarry,  thinking  that  he  was  going  to 
shoot  the  king,  and  put  to  death  all  the 
blood-royal  of  the  Guelph  family,  making 
a  clean  job  o'  It  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Stuarts  again.  Then  she  called  to  her  a 
knight  of  the  bath,  and  a  young  man  of 
slender  nature,  one  of  the  servitors,  and 
bade  them  arrest  Glengarry.    It  was  well 
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for  them  that  the  Macdonell  knew  some- 
thing of  courts  and  the  dues  of  pedigree, 
and  bridled  himself  in  this  hobbleshow  ; 
but  it  was  just  a  picture,  and  a  contrast  to 
be  held  in  remembrance,  to  see  the  proud 
and  bold  son  of  the  mountain,  the  noble 
that  a  king  cannot  make,  for  it  is  past  the 
monarch's  power  to  bestow  the  honor  of  a 
chieftainship  even  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, as  all  true  Highlanders  well  know,  — 
I  say,  it  was  a  show  to  see  him,  the  Hun  of 
the  rock,  submitting  himself  calmly  as  a 
lamb  to  those  "silken  sons  of  little  men," 
and  the  whole  tot  of  the  treason  proving 
but  a  lady's  hysteric. 

In  further  explanation  of  this  epi- 
sode, wc  may  reproduce  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Glengarry  himself  in  answer  to 
a  paragraph  in  the  Times  headed  44  A 
Mysterious  Circumstance,"  only  add- 
ing that  when  the  news  reached  Edin- 
burgh every  one  knew  it  could  only 
refer  to  Glengarry  ;  but  a  Highlander, 
on  hearing  that  the  offending  pistol 
had  been  found  unpritned,  exclaimed, 

By  Got !  it  couldna  be  Glengarry,  for 
she's  ayo  loaded  !  "  This  is  Glengar- 
ry's letter  :  — 

44  Sin, —  The  alarm  expressed  by  a 
lady  on  seeing  me  in  Westminster  Hall 
on  the  day  of  his  Majesty's  coronation, 
and  the  publicity  which  her  ladyship 
judged  it  becoming  to  give  to  that  ex- 
pression of  alarm  by  moans  of  your 
paper,  I  should  have  treated  with  the 
indifference  due  to  such  mock  heroics 
in  one  of  the  fair  sex,  but  that  it  has 
been  copied  into  other  papers  with 
comments  and  additions  which  seemed 
to  me  to  reflect  both  upon  my  conduct 
and  upon  the  Highland  character.  I 
trust,  therefore,  to  your  sense  of  jus- 
tice for  giving  to  the  public  the  real 
history  of  the  4*  mysterious  circum- 
stance," as  it  is  termed.  I  had  the 
honor  of  a  royal  duke's  ticket  for  my 
daughter  and  myself  to  see  his  Majesty 
crowned,  and  I  dressed  upon  that  mag- 
nificent and  solemn  occasion  in  the  full 
costume  of  a  Highland  chief,  including, 
of  course,  a  brace  of  pistols.  I  had 
travelled  about  six  hundred  miles  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  in  that  very  dress, 
with  both  pistols  mounted,  I  had  the 
honor  to  kiss  my  sovereign's  hand  at 


the  levee  of  Wednesday  last,  the  23th. 
Finding  one  of  our  seats  iu  the  hall 
occupied  by  a  lady  on  our  return  to  the 
lower  gallery  (whence  I  had  led  my 
daughter  down  for  refreshments),  I, 
upon  replacing  her  in  her  former  situa- 
tion, stepped  two  or  three  rows  further 
back,  and  was  thus  deprived  of  a  view 
of  the  mounted  noblemen  by  the  anx- 
iety of  the  ladies,  which  induced  them 
to  stand  up  as  the  horsemen  entered  ; 
whereupon  I  moved  nearer  the  upper 
end  of  the  gallery,  and  had  thereby  a 
full  view  of  his  Majesty  and  the  royal 
dukes  upon  his  right  hand.    I  had  been 
standing  in  this  position  for  some  time, 
with  one  of  the  pilasters  in  the  fold  of 
my  right  arm,  and  my  breast  pistol  in 
that  hand  pointing  down  to  the  seat 
floor  on  which  I  stood,  when  the  cham- 
pion entered,  by  which  means  I  hung 
my  body  forward    iu    anything  but 
4  seemingly  as  if  going  to  present  it' 
—  in  fact,  I  had  taken  it  into  my  hand 
in  order  to  relieve  my  chest  from  the 
pressure  of  its  weight,   after  having 
worn  it  slung    till   then    from  four 
o'clock.    It  was  at  this  instant  that  a 
lady  within  a  short  distance  exclaimed, 
4  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  there  is  a  gentleman 
with  a  pistol  !  '    To  which  I  answered, 
1  The  pistol  will  do  you  no  harm,  nia- 
datne.'    But  a  second  time  she  cried 
out,  ;  O  Lord,  ()  Lord,  there  is  a  gentle- 
man with  a  pistol  !  '    This  hist  I  an- 
swered by  assuring  her  that  the  pistol 
was  not  loaded,  but  that  I  would  in- 
stantly  retire  to   my  place,  since  it 
seemed  to  give  her  uneasiness  ;  and  I 
was  accordingly  preparing  to  do  so 
when  accosted  by    a  young  knight- 
errant  and  closely   followed  by  two 
others,  likewise  in  plain  clothes,  oue  of 
whom  — the  first  who  began  to  mob  me 
(for  it  merits  no  other  term)  —  laid  his 
hand  on  my  pistol,  still  grasped  under 
a  loose  glove  in  my  right  hand  ;  and 
observing  the  numbers  to  increase  on 
his  side,  he  asked  me  to  deliver  him  the 
pistol.    Need  I  say  that,  as  a  Highland 
chief,  I  refused  his  demand  with  con- 
tempt ?    The  second  gentleman  then 
urged  his  friend's  suit,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful.    A  Knight  of  the  Grnud 
Cross  was  then  introduced  with  all  due 
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honors,  by  the  name  of  Sir  Charles, 
into  this  pretty  contention  ;  ami  he  also 
desired  me  to  give  up  my  pistol  to  that 
gentleman,  which  1  flatly  refused,  but 
added  that,  understanding  him,  by  his 
dress,  etc.,  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross,  he  might  have  it,  if  he  chose, 
with  all  its  responsibility,  for,  as  I  had 
already  said,  *  it  was  not  loaded,  and 
pistols  were  a  part  of  my  national 
garb  in  full  dress.'  Again  Sir  Charles 
desired  me  to  *  give  it  that  gentleman.' 
But  ray  answer  was,  *  No,  Sir  Charles  ; 
you,  as  a  soldier,  may  have  it,  as  the 
honor  of  an  officer  and  a  man  of  family 
will  be  safe  in  your  hands  ;  but  posi- 
tively no  other  shall  —  so  take  it  or 
leave  it,  as  you  please.'  Sir  Charles, 
after  the  conversation  referred  to,  took 
possession  of  that  pistol  — the  other 
being  always  worn  by  me  in  its  place  ; 
and  the  Knight  Grand  Cross,  having 
first  declined  my  turning  up  the  pan  to 
show  there  was  no  powder  in  it,  I  told 
him  that  I  had  a  daughter  under  my 
protection  in  the  hall,  and  conse- 
quently proceeded  in  that  direction  on 
his  signifying  a  wish  that  I  should 
retire,  adding,  '  I  have  worn  this  dress 
at  several  Continental  Courts,  and  it 
never  was  insulted  before.'  I  begged 
the  favor  of  his  card  (which  he  had  not 
upon  him),  at  the  same  time  giving 
hira  ray  name  and  the  hotel  where  I 
lodged,  expressing  an  expectation  to 
see  hira.  Sir  Charles  at  this  time 
begged  that  I  would  move  forward,  and 
I  begged  of  him  to  proceed  in  that  di- 
rection and  that  I  would  follow.  This 
he  did  a  short  way,  and  then  halting, 
requested  that  I  would  walk  flrst.  I 
said  I  had  no  objections,  if  he  followed. 
However,  he  and  the  squire  remained  a 
little  behind,  probably  to  examine  the 
pistol  I  had  lent  Sir  Charles,  which  the 
latter  shortly  came  up  with  and  re- 
stored. Meantime,  Sir  Charles  must 
recollect  that  I  spoke  again  to  hira,  and 
that  I  mentioned  the  name  of  a  near 
connection  of  mine  well  known  in  com- 
mand of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  As 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  have  called 
on  me  since,  I  presume  that  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  blunder  was  not  upon 
my  side,  and  that  my  conduct  would 


bear  itself  through.  The  conclusion  of 
the  day  went  off  very  pleasantly  ;  and 
when  satiated  therewith,  my  daughter 
and  I  drove  off  amidst  many  marks  of 
civility  and  condescension  even  from 
strangers,  as  well  as  from  our  own 
countrymen  ami  acquaintances  in  the 
highest  rank. 

"This,  sir,  is  the  whole  story  of  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous  alarm.  Pistols 
are  as  essential  to  the  Highland  cour- 
tier's dress  as  a  sword  to  the  English 
courtier's,  the  Frenchman,  or  the  Ger- 
man ;  and  those  used  by  rae  on  such 
occasions  are  as  unstained  with  powder 
as  any  courtier's  sword  with  blood. 

"  With  respect  to  the  wild  fantasy 
that  haunted  Lady  A.'s  brain  of  danger 
to  his  Majesty,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  George  IV.  has  not  in  his  do- 
minions more  faithful  subjects  than  the 
Highlanders  ;  and  that  not  an  individ- 
ual witnessed  his  Majesty's  coronation 
who  would  more  cheerfully  and  ardently 
shed  his  heart's  blood  for  hira  than 
your  humble  servant, 

"  Ard-Flath  Siol-Ciiuink 
Mac  Mhic-Alastair." 

Which  may  be  Anglified,  M  Colonel 
Itanaldson  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  and 
Clanronald." 

Glengarry  bore  no  grudge  for  the  in- 
sult offered  to  his  national  garb,  and 
when  George  IV.  visited  Edinburgh, 
the  chief  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  festivities  of  welcome.  An  eye- 
witness writes  to  Miss  Macdonell  :  — 

There  were  with  your  father  on  the  occa- 
sion of  George  IV.  *s  visit  to  Edinburgh 
about  twelve  gentlemen  who  acted  as  offi- 
cers, and  these  were  headed  by  his  own 
brother,  of  Waterloo  fame.  The  High- 
landers were  remarkable  as  tall,  stalwart, 
handsome  men,  fit  for  any  emergency,  and 
the  whole  retinue  was  much  admired. 
When  the  king  landed  and  was  seated  in 
his  carriage,  Glengarry  burst  through  all 
opposition,  and  placed  himself  alongside, 
and  bade  the  king  "Welcome  to  Scot- 
land ; "  the,  king  rose  and  courteously 
thanked  him.  At  a  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  the  king,  your  father  made  an  animated 
speech,  and  told  the  king  that  he  had  no 
soldiers  more  loyal  and  brave  than  the 
Highlanders,  who  at  all  times  might  be 
trusted  to  give  a  good  account  of  their 
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Glengarry  and  his  Family : 


enemies.  The  king  was  so  delighted  with 
the  display  of  sturdy  clansmen,  that  he 
appeared  among  them  in  full  Highland 
costume. 

The  Courunt  of  August  24,  1823,  has 
the  following  notice  of  Glengarry  and 
his  men  :  — 

Glengarry  has  a  small  hut  select  follow- 
ing of  twelve  of  his  house,  among  whom 
we  noticed  the  gallant  Colonel  Macdonell, 
brother  of  the  chief,  and  famous  for  his 
achievements  at  the  defence  of  Hougomout, 
where,  assisted  by  only  a  sergeant  of  the 
Guards,  he  slew  or  drove  back  six  French 
grenadiers  who  had  forced  their  way  Into 
the  courtyard  ;  also  we  saw  Barrisdale, 
Scotthouse,  Major  Macdonell,  and  others  of 
this  ancient  Hue.  Each  had  a  gillie  in  at- 
tendance—  tall,  rawbone,  swarthy  fellows, 
who,  besides  the  sword  and  target,  carried 
guns  of  portentous  length.  We  believe 
they  were  chiefly  foresters  of  the  chieftain, 
and  indeed  they  looked  as  if  they  had  done 
nothing  all  their  lives  but  lived  by  hunting 
and  slept  in  the  woods.  To  legalize  the 
meeting  of  so  many  of  the  clans,  they  were 
all  sworn  in  to  act  as  guards  to  the  lord 
high  constable  and  knight  marshal ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  orderly  than  the 
conduct  of  these  military  strangers.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  universal  consent,  acted 
as  adjutant-general  to  these  gallant  moun- 
taineers. 1.  About  ~A)  Breadalbane  men. 
2.  Celtic  Society  under  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
:i.  Slrathfillan  Society  under  Stewart  of 
Ardvoirlich  and  Graham  of  Airth.  4.  Clan 
Gregor.  Glengarry's  men.  6.  00  men 
from  Dunrobin.  7.  About  :iu  Drummonds 
sent  by  Lady  Gwydyr. 

The    Odcdonitm   Mercury  describes 
the  reception  of  the  king  :  — 

The  procession  halted  hi  St.  Bernard's 
Street,  Leilh,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  I 
king.  Here  it  was  joined  about  eleven 
o'clock  by  the  royal  carriage,  which  was 
guarded  by  the  Glengarry  Highlanders,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  gentlemen,  with  their 
Tearnachs,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Houaldson  Maedonald  of  Glengarry  and 
Clauronald.  These  kept  close  to  the  royal 
carriage,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  end 
of  the  lower  drawbridge,  until  his  Majesty 
had  entered  it,  after  which  they  occupied 
the  place  appointed  them  in  the  procession, 
next  to  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers. 

Resuming  Miss  Macdonell's  leminis-  : 
ecuees,  we  (ind  the  following  account  i 
of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Glengarry  :  ' 


It  was  iu  1828  my  mother's  youngest 
sister  arrived  to  spend  the  winter.  All 
were  to  be  at  home,  except  my  brother, 
attending  the  Edinburgh  Uuiversity, 
and  my  two  elder  sisters,  who  were  to 
spend  tho  winter  in  Edinburgh.  Pupa 
started  with  them  on  the  16th  January, 
intending  to  return  from  Edinburgh 
himself  in  about  three  weeks.  They 
joined  the  steamer  at  Laggau,  about 
three  miles  off,  aud  spent  the  night  at 
Corpaeh.  There  was  a  frightful  storm 
at  Glcugarry  on  the  17th.  Mamma  was 
ill  and  anxious  ;  various  of  the  servant* 
aud  ourselves  had  dreamed  bad  dreams. 
But  an  old  woman  hade  one  of  us 
tell  mamma  not  to  be  frightened,  as 
the  steamer  would  never  leave  Corpaeh 
iu  such  a  gale.  Unfortunately,  the 
steamer  had  left  before  the  gale  cann- 
on, aud  was  wrecked  at  Covau  farm. 
All  the  people  got  out  ou  the  rocks  ;  iu 
leaping  from  tho  steamer  papa  knocked 
his  head  ou  the  rock,  but  it  was  bound 
up  with  various  cotton  neckties,  then 
used  by  gentlemen,  aud  nothing  serious 
was  expected.  They  were  received  by 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  M.  at  Inverseadell.  One 
of  my  sisters  wrote  to  tell  mamma  that 
they  were  all  safe.  After  they  were  iu 
bed  my  sisters  were  roused.  My  father 
had  taken  brain  fever,  aud  expired  that 
nigh  I. 

On  the  18th  the  first  letter  reached 
Invcrgarry,  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
second,  with  the  last  sad  news.  The 
house  was  now  filled  with  consterna- 
tion. Mamma  saw  from  her  windows 
many  people  passing  who  would  not 
naturally  be  about  the  house.  On  hear- 
ing that  both  the  carriage  aud  the  barge 
were  to  be  sent  for  our  party,  she  sent 
to  ask  the  factor  why  the  barge  was  to 
go.  ^Ve  could  not  find  the  factor  ;  he 
had  hidden  himself.  No  lime  had  to 
be  lost  now.  Mamma  was  told  iu  such 
an  abrupt  manner  that  it  was  mouths 
before  she  recovered  it  ;  our  governess 
told  us  as  abruptly.  Next  day  the  car- 
riage arrived  with  our  two  elder  sisters, 
and  the  same  evening  the  barge  with 
our  father's  body.  A  day  or  two  later 
my  brother  arrived  from  Edinburgh. 

There  were  no  telegraphs  iu  those 
days,  and  people  from  so  many  parts  of 
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the  Highlands  had  to  be  invited  that 
the  funeral  could  uot  be  till  the  1st 
February.  It  was  wonderful  what 
mamma  did,  m  spite  of  her  weakness  ; 
all  had  to  be  arranged  —  where  the  men 
from  the  various  districts  were  to  walk, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  quarrels  or  light- 
ing. I  remember  the  large  quantity  of 
cheese  which  was  procured  from  two 
farms  at  a  considerable  distance,  as 
food,  cheese,  oatcakes,  and  whiskey 
had  to  be  provided  for  about  one  thou- 
sand common  men.  A  cook  came  from 
Inverness  to  prepare  food  for  more 
than  fifty  gentlemen  in  some  part  of 
the  offices  iu  the  square. 

And  truly  the  funeral  was  a  consider- 
able one.  Hosts  of  men  gathered  on 
the  lawn,  to  whom  cheese  cut  iu  squares 
and  oatcakes  were  handed  round  iu 
hampers,  followed  by  a  man  with  bot- 
tles of  whiskey  and  a  glass,  during 
which  lime  some  rain  fell,  but  not 
much,  fortunately,  as  no  shelter  could 
have  been  found  for  such  a  number. 
At  last  the  fuueral  started  ;  no  hearse 
or  carriages  of  any  sort  were  at  it. 
The  coffin  was  carried  ou  men's  shoul- 
ders—  the  piper  playing  in  front;  our 
only  brother,  in  full  Highlaud  dress, 
his  arm  covered  with  crape,  at  the 
head  ;  papa's  ouly  brother,  Sir  James, 
in  plain  clothes,  at  the  foot ;  mamma's 
two  brothers,  Lord  Medwyn  and  Uncle 
George,  Charles  Stuart  Hay,  and  oth- 
ers, at  the  sides.  Mamma  had  given 
strict  orders  that  no  whiskey  was  to  be 
offered  till  after  the  body  was  under 
ground. 

About  the  21st  May  we  all  set  out  for 
Edinburgh.  As  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, the  carriages  were  quite  full. 
At  the  top  of  Corriedenua  we  all  got 
out  and  had  some  sort  of  lunch  beside 
a  well  which  formerly  had  no  name. 
Mamma  was  prevailed  upon  to  break  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  into  it  and  to  name  il 
The  Judy's  Well  ;  and  ever  since  it 
has  been  called  Tobnr-na-Bendeen. 
Merchiston  Castle  was  now  to  be  our 
home,  certainly  a  well-chosen  home  for 
such  wild  creatures  as  we  were.  The 
old  castle  consisted  of  two  or  three 
rooms  on  each  of  five  floors,  with  a 
turret-stair  from  top  to  bottom.    It  be- 


longed to  Lord  Napier.  The  lookout 
room  at  the  top  was  locked  and  sealed  ; 
but  there  were  battlements  so  that  we 
could  play  and  run  about  on  them  as 
much  as  we  liked.  Ou  these  battle- 
ments we  might  sing  our  Gaelic  and 
Jacobite  songs  as  much  aud  as  loud  as 
we  liked.  Our  schoolroom  was  the  old 
[  hall  ou  the  secoud  floor  of  the  castle. 
Many  things  surprised  us.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  had  ever  seen  an  ordinary 
pump  iu  our  lives  ;  anyhow,  we  de- 
lighted iu  pumping — it  was  exercise  — 
and  were  amazed  when  the  laundry 
maid  told  us  we  should  not  waste  the 
water.  kt  Waste  water  !  "  We  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  accus- 
tomed to  Loch  Oich  in  front,  and  the 
river  Garry  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
We  soon  thought  the  confinement  of 
Edinburgh  quite  dreadful,  and  began 
to  wonder  how  long  it  would  take  us  to 
walk  or  run  some  three  hundred  miles 
back  to  Glengarry  agaiu.  So  we  meas- 
ured how  often  round  the  battlements 
would  make  one  mile,  and  each  of  us 
ran  so  many  miles  a  day. 


For  Glengarry  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
the  following  Lament.  It  has  been  iu 
possession  of  the  family  ever  since.1 

OLENOAKIIY'b  DEAT1I-SONO. 

Land  of  the  Gael,  thy  glory  has  flown  ! 
For  the  star  of  the  North  from  ita  orbit  is 
thrown  ; 

Dark,  dark  is  thy  sorrow,  and  hopeless  thy 
pain, 

For  no  star  e'er  shall  beam  with  its  lustre 
again, 

Glengarry  —  Glengarry  is  gone  ever- 
more, 

Glengarry  —  Glengarry  we'll  ever  de- 
plore. 

O  tell  of  the  warrior  who  never  did  yield, 
()  tell  of  the  chief  who  was  falchion  and 
shield, 

1  Miss  Macdonell  writes :  — 

"  Mavis  Bank,  Rothesay,  17ra  April,  1893. 

"  My  fatli«r  died  in  .January,  1828,  and  my  mother 
came  to  Merchiston  Castle,  Edinburgh,  where  she 
lived  from  May,  1828,  to  May.  1830.  It  was  there  I 
first  saw  the  '  Death-Song,'  and  was  told  by  mother 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  written  it  ami  sent  It  to 
her.  I  believe  she  got  it  soon  after  we  all  came 
south  in  May,  1828,  and  it  has  always  been  In  what- 
ever houses  we  lived  ever  since." 
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O  think  of  the  patriot,  most  anient  and  1 
kind  ; 

Then  sigh  for  Glengarry  in  whom  all  were 
joined. 

The  chieftains  may  gather  —  the  com- 
batants call, 

One  champion  is  absent  — that  champion 
was  all  ; 

The  bright  eye  of  genius  and  valor  may 
flame, 

But  who  now  shall  light  it  to  honor  and 
fame. 

See  the  light  bark   how  toss'd !  she's 

wrecked  on  the  wave  ! 
See  dauntless  Glengarry  on  the  verge  of 

tbe  grave  ! 

See  his  leap  —  see  that  gash,  and  that  eye 

now  so  dim  I 
And  thy  heart  must  be  steel' d,  if  it  bleed 

not  for  him. 

Arise  thou  young  branch  of  so  noble  a 
stem, 

Obscurity  marks  not  the  worth  of  a  gem  ; 
O  hear  the  last  wish  of  thy  father  for  thee  : 
"  Be  all  to  thy  country,  Glengarry  should 

be." 

Why  sounds  the  loud  pibroch,  why  tolls  the 
death  bell, 

Why  crowd  our  bold  clansmen  to  Garry's 
green  vale  ? 

'Tis  to  mourn  for  their  chief— for  Glen- 
garry the  brave, 

'Tis  to  tell  that  a  hero  Is  laid  in  his  grave. 

O  !  heard  ye  that  anthem,  slow,  pealing  on 
high  ! 

The  shades  of  the  valiant  are  come  from 
the  sky, 

And  the  Genii  of  Gaeldoch  are  first  in  the 
throng, 

O  list  to  the  theme  of  their  aerial  song. 

It's  "welcome  Glengarry,  thy  clansmen's 

fast  friend." 
It's  11  welcome  to  joys  that  shall  ne'er  have 

an  end, 

The  halls  of  great  Odin  are  open  to  thee, 
O  welcome  Glengarry,  the  gallant  and 
free." 


From  Tbe  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  MAN  IN  THE  GREEN  TURBAN. 

I. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  motives  which 
induced  me  to  go  every  year  and  stay  a 
fortnight  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  Hug- 


Green  Turban. 

Igleton  were  mixed.  My  mother  had 
I  nothing  in  common  with  her  sister,  and 
as  she  early  discerned  that  the  visits 
were  not  congenial  she  never  pressed 
them  upon  me.  It  must  have  been  my 
father,  who  had  vague  ideas  of  some 
remote  testamentary  advantage,  who 
reraiuded  me  that  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Uncle  Simeon  ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  the  hope  of  meeting  my 
cousin  Rhoda  which  rendered  me  more 
compliant  in  this  case  than  I  often  was 
to  such  prudent  suggestions.  Our  part 
of  the  family  had  lived  abroad  for 
years,  and  the  home-keeping  branch 
looked  askance  on  us.  My  father  in 
his  early  years  had  been  a  pupil  of  Gib- 
son, but  after  producing  one  or  two 
striking  models  (one  of  an  Orestes  I 
shall  never  forget),  he  grew  tired  of 
the  steady  labor  required  by  his  profes- 
sion, and  only  worked  when  he  liked. 
He  never  liked  to  work  long  together, 
and  at  last  ceased  to  work  at  all.  Then 
he  took  up  painting.  Then  he  wrote 
art  criticisms  for  an  Italian  newspaper. 
In  fact,  he  and  all  of  us  were  Bohe- 
mians. We  had  hard  times  often,  for 
we  never  had  much  money.  Suddenly, 
however,  one  of  the  many  friends  to 
whom  my  father  had  shown  kindness 
died,  and  left  us  a  few  thousand 
pounds  on  condition  we  look  his  name, 
which  was  Winstanley. 

Then  we  came  to  England,  and  we 
had  been  living  in  a  delightful  old 
house  in  South  Devon  for  about  five 
years  when  my  story  begins.  On 
arriving  at  home  we  were  all  invited 
to  Mudworth  Hall,  but  we  suited  our 
English  relatives  so  ill  that  the  experi- 
ment of  a  visit  in  force  was  not  made 
again.  My  father,  however,  who  since 
his  unexpected  windfall  had  learned 
the  pleasantness  of  being  easy  about 
money  matters,  considered  it  his  duty, 
as  I  say,  to  follow  the  Quaker  pre- 
cept and  4<go  where  money  was," 
vicariously,  in  my  person,  for  a  fort- 
night every  July.  The  reason  of  our 
dislike  of  the  Huggletons  was  obvious. 
They  were  all  of  the  strictest  sect  of 
the  Pharisees.  They  were  Sabbatari- 
ans, Millenarians,  Predestinarians,  and 
everything  they  could  be  which  was 
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eccentric  and  repellent  to  people  who 
had  led  the  free,  art-loviug  life  to 
which  we  had  been  accustomed.  They 
attended  and  supported  a  little  chapel 
of  case  compared  with  which,  1  am 
sure,  the  Little  Ease  in  the  Tower  was 
"a  feastful  preseuce  full  of  light." 
Here  the  incumbent,  the  llev.  Gedaliah 
Textor,  preached  twice  every  Sunday 
and  once  every  Wednesday  on  vials 
and  trumpets,  and  the  little  horn,  and 
Gog  and  Magog,  and  Armageddon,  and 
the  number  of  the  Beast.  At  least, 
when  I  attended  his  ministry  this 
course  on  prophecy  was  in  full  blast, 
and  Uncle  Simeon  dished  up  the  most 
hopelessly  illogical  and  impossible  of 
his  pastor's  expositions  at  family 
prayer  morning  and  evening.  The 
whole  household  lived  in  mortal  antag- 
onism to  the  vicar  of  the  parish — a 
scholarly  and  charming  old  man,  to 
whose  church  I  once  succeeded  in  in- 
veigling my  cousin  Rhoda,  for  which 
trespass  I  was  duly  prayed  for  by  my 
uncle  and  preached  at  by  his  Lcvite. 

For  four  years  I  had  succeeded  in 
ending  my  visit  the  week  before  the 
great  local  missionary  function  took 
place,  but  on  this  fifth  visit,  cither  I 
was  later  than  usual,  or  the  meeting 
was  earlier  than  usual.  At  all  events, 
before  I  had  been  in  the  house  twelve 
hours  I  learned  that  the  dreaded  gath- 
ering was  appointed  for  the  following 
Monday,  and  that  something  was  to 
distinguish  this  particular  occasion 
from  all  former  meetings  at  the  Hall. 
Placards,  leaflets,  tracts  met  you  every- 
where, and  ou  all  of  them  was  the  visi- 
ble presentment  or  name  of  the  speaker 
who  would  accompany  the  deputation 
from  the  parent  society,  and  who 
would  relate  his  experience  and  de- 
scribe his  persecutions,  first  at  a  draw- 
ing-room meeting,  and  then,  secondly, 
in  the  evening  at  the  schoolhouse  of 
the  chapel  of  ease.  I  have  the  por- 
traits of  the  man  in  ray  mind's  eye  as 
I  write,  and  I  have  the  face  of  the 
original  still  more  vividly  impressed 
on  my  recollection.  His  name,  which 
was  variously  pronounced  ami  accented 
by  my  uncle,  the  incumbent,  and  the 
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deputation  aforesaid,  was  the  Sheikh 
Assad-el-Deeu  ;  but  under  this  name, 
between  inverted  commas,  was  written 
"The  Man  in  the  Greeu  Turban,"  that 
being  regarded,  no  doubt,  as  a  striking 
and  sensational  designation,  and  being 
believed  by  many  of  his  admirers  to  bo 
the  translation  of  his  name,  which  it 
was  not.  "  It  is  no  doubt  providen- 
tial," said  my  uncle  at  breakfast,  "  that 
you  should  be  in  time  for  our  local 
meeting  this  year,  as  we  expect  an 
arrival  of  no  ordinary  —  nay,  1  may  say 
of  extraordinary  —  interest.  We  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  his 
own  lips  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings 
and  hardships  to  which  that  zealous 
coufessor  of  the  faith,  known  as  4  The 
Man  in  tho  Green  Turban,'  has  been 
subjected  by  his  benighted  and  fanat- 
ical countrymen.  I  deem  it  a  mat- 
ter " 

Uncle  Simeon  was  giving  us  what  I 
profanely  called  a  dress  rehearsal  of  his 
introductory  speech,  and  was  only  re- 
called to  the  fact  that  we  were  in  ca- 
mera by  the  butler  offering  him  a 
choice  of  ham  and  veal  cutlets.  Ho 
helped  himself,  and  proceeded  in  a 
more  colloquial  strain  :  — 

"  I  mean,  we  should  be  thankful  to 
get  him  down,  as  last  year  there  was  a 
thin  attendance,  and  the  subscriptions 
have  been  growing  less  lately  in  spite 
of  our  dear  Mr.  Textor's  efforts. 
Rhoda,  you  do  not,  I  fear,  make  it 
known  at  Sunday  School  that  admis- 
sion to  the  annual  treat  depends  on 
punctuality  in  sending  in  the  money 
boxes.  Represent  it  as  a  privilege  to 
contribute  to  spreading  the  Gospel. 
The  peunies  wasted  at  Mrs.  Hardbake's 
sweet-shop  would  clothe  and  educate 
four  black  children  a  quarter  ;  I  have 
made  the  calculation  myself." 

"  By  what  train  will  the  sheikh  be 
here  ?  "  asked  my  aunt. 

"  He  will  be  in  time  for  luncheon. 
He  proposes  to  make  the  Hall  his  basis 
of  operations,  and  from  hence  to  attack 
the  neighboring  parishes,  returning  to 
supper  each  evening." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  my  aunt,  in  a 
tone  which  betrayed  less  exultant  an- 
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lieipaliou  at  the  prospect  thuu  her 
husband  displayed.  44  Dear  me  !  AVill 
he  want  auythiug  particular  to  eat  ? 
Black  people  are  peculiar  iu  their 
habits,  and  I  would  tell  Mrs.  Joynt  if 
he  is  likely  to  prefer  anything." 

44  No,  niy  dear.  The  sheikh  has 
thrown  away  all  restrictions  of  that 
uature.  (I  will  take  some  kippered 
salmon,  Jacobs.)  The  irksome  regula- 
tions of  Indian  caste,  and  the  dietary 
prohibitions  of  Mohammedanism  —  re- 
sembling, alas  !  too  closely  the  Lenten 
observances  of  the  apostate  Church  of 
Rome — all  are  to  the  enlightened 
Christian  beggarly  elements,  and  have 
been  doubtless  discarded  by  our  colored 
brother  " 

44  Is  he  black,  uncle  ?  "  said  Rhoda 
iUDocenUy. 

44  No,  my  dear,  no ;  certainly  not 
black  —  rather  dark,  swarthy,  bronzed 
by  the  sun  of  Araby,  I  should  say  — 
but  we  shall  see  in  good  time.  We 
must  check  impatience.  It  is  not,  as 
worldly  people  say,  a  mere  foible.  It 
is  a  fault  —  a  fault  having  the  nature  of 
a  sin,  and  capable  of  developing  into 
it." 

My  uncle  said  grace  aud  retired  to 
his  study.  I  vanished  to  smoke  a  fur- 
live  pipe  iu  the  shrubbery,  and  then 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Rhoda 
equipped  for  a  trip  iuto  the  village. 
She  ought,  I  believe,  to  have  hunted 
up  the  parents  whose  children  refused 
to  subscribe  to  missions  ;  but  she  sub- 
mitted to  force  majeure  and  her  love  of 
nature,  and  wandered  with  me  in  the 
pleasant  beech  woods. 

That  nimble  gave  me  an  insight  into 
her  character  which  was  a  new  experi- 
ence. Living,  as  I  had  lived,  mostly 
with  artists  and  journalists,  I  hail  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
a  perfectly  simple  and  deeply  enthu- 
siastic woman.  I  had  seen  on  former 
visits  that  Uncle  Simeon's  artilicial 
tone  grated  on  her,  aud  she  often 
winced  at  the  odd  contrast  between  his 
unctuous  spiritual  professions  and  vul- 
gar, self-indulgent  habits,  but  I  did  not 
realize  until  our  talk  amidst  the  beeches 
that  her  religious  beliefs  were  precisely 
the  same  as  his.    Infinitely  more  del- 1 


icale  iu  tibre  aud  refined  iu  expres- 
sion, of  course ;  but  still,  doetrinuUy 
aud  practically,  she  believed  what  he 
believed.  By  temper  and  training  she 
was  a  Puritan  maiden.  It  evideully 
pained  her  intensely  to  notice  a  trace 
of  sarcasm  in  my  remarks  about  the 
missionary  meetiug.  The  incongru- 
ities aud  inconsistencies  which  forced 
themselves  upon  her  notice  in  the 
speeches  of  my  uucle  were  slight  flaws 
iu  crystal,  for  no  Christian  character 
is  complete  ;  but  a  missionary  was  the 
holiest  and  noblest  of  men.  No  oue 
could  dedicate  himself  to  evangelistic 
work  without  a  divine  calling,  and  all 
other  professions  and  occupations  were 
sordid  aud  selfish  in  comparison  with 
this  oue.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Rhoda  never  read  a  novel,  that  she 
had  no  contact  with  auy  society  save 
that  at  the  Ilsdl,  and  that  her  sole  lit- 
erature consisted  of  stories  iu  which 
self-devoted  preachers  and  easily  per- 
suaded negroes  tilled  the  canvas.  Be- 
sides, the  discipline  of  thought,  speech, 
and  act  in  the  little  circle  she  moved  in 
was  strict  aud  vigilant.  Her  compan- 
ions were  all  pietists,  and  any  phrase 
that  did  not  come  out  of  the  vocab- 
ulary was  noticed  and  reprimanded  at 
once.  To  me,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
all  this  had  a  charm,  for  I  felt  that  with 
her  it  was  thoroughly  real.  I  did  not 
even  apprehend  it  all.  Her  words  im- 
plied motives  I  did  not  understaud,  and 
influences  to  which  I  had  never  been 
subject.  Still,  as  we  walked  through 
the  woods,  ankle-deep  in  fern,  aud 
watched  the  sunshine  Hash  aud  flicker 
through  the  leaves  aud  the  squirrel 
sputter  up  the  beech  stems,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  murmurous  note  of  the 
wood-pigeon  and  the  tinkle  of  the  riv- 
ulet that  hid  itself  coyly  amongst  the 
grass  aud  only  peeped  up  now  and 
again  to  deepen  the  emerald  tint  of  the 
sod,  I  felt  a  seusc  of  rest  and  security 
that  was  new  to  me.  I  was  not  look- 
ing at  all  the  beauty  as  a  sketcher  with 
words  or  pencil.  I  was  feeling  the 
healthful  breath  that  went  out  of  it  all 
coming  into  my  own  being  and  cleans- 
ing it  and  uplifting  it.  That  hour  in 
I  the  green  world  was  one  of  the  days 
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most  to  be  remembered  in  my  queer 
rumbling  life.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  would  have  happened  if  1  had 
told  her  then  what  I  was  feeling  ;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  could  have  done  so. 
Indeed,  after-events  revealed  much  to 
which  1  was  a  stranger  at  the  time. 
That  day  I  was  not  conscious  of  any 
feeling  towards  Rhoda  definite  enough 
to  bear  pulling  into  words,  or  else  I 
had  uo  apt  words  to  express  the  feeling 
—  it  was  so  absolutely  vague.  I  do  not 
know  which  sentence  expresses  the 
case  most  accurately.  All  I  know  is, 
that  the  nimble  in  the  sweet  woods  was 
all  too  short,  and  that  we  went  back 
to  the  Hall  only  just  in  time  to  enter 
the  dining-room  as  the  luncheon- 
bell  stopped  clanging,  and  my  uncle, 
between  the  deputation  and  Sheikh 
Assad-el-Deen,  was  closing  his  eyes 
piously  for  his  Levitc's  unctuous  grace. 

He  introduced  me  to  his  guests  in  a 
curt  sentence,  and  then,  after  remind- 
ing us  somewhat  emphatically  of  our 
uupuucluality,  launched  out  into  the 
great  subject  of  the  day  —  the  assign- 
ment of  appropriate  parts  to  himself 
and  his  two  visitors,  tirst  at  the  draw- 
ing-room meeting  and  then  at  the  great 
lield-night  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
Hev.  Gedaliah  was  not  expected  to  be 
very  prominent  on  these  occasions. 
He  had  at  first  resented  being  put  into 
the  background,  but  soon  learned  that 
it  was  wiser  to  submit,  so  he  revenged 
himself  for  his  temporary  suppression 
by  being  longer,  more  irrelevant,  and 
more  denunciatory  than  usual  on  the 
ensuing  Sabbath. 

"  Our  dear  brother  Textor,"  Uncle 
Simeon  would  say,  "  will  be  glad  of  a 
rest,  and  so  perhaps  I,  though  un- 
worthy, will  open  the  proceedings,  in- 
troduce the  speakers,  sum  up  the  results 
of  the  addresses,  and  engage  in  the 
final  prayer." 

Having  thus  secured  the  lion's  share 
of  public  talk  to  himself,  he  proceeded 
to  improve  the  deeply  interesting  occa- 
sion by  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the 
work  in  foreign  countries  ;  to  which 
the  replies  were,  it  struck  me,  singu- 
larly evasive  and  flabby.  I  may  not, 
however,  have  done  the  deputation 


justice,  for  my  alleutiou  was  bent  on 
examining  the  slicikh.  He  was  a  tall, 
narrow-shouldered  man,  with  a  dark 
complexion  and  good  features.  His 
eyes  were  piercing,  his  lips  thick,  per- 
haps sensual,  his  nose  was  delicately 
cut.  He  had  a  mark  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead,  aud  a  silver  earring  in 
one  of  his  ears.  He  wore  an  ill-mftde 
suit  of  clerical  black  clothes,  but  it  was 
understood  that  he  would  appear  after 
luncheon  in  native  costume.  Preju- 
diced as  I  am  against  him,  I  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  a  beautiful  voice  and 
spoke  English  fluently  ;  indeed,  I  was 
soon  sufficiently  interested  in  him  to  be 
anxious  to  ascertain  his  real  history  aud 
to  get  at  his  actual  antecedents.  The 
memoir  of  him  given  in  the  various 
tracts  and  leaflets  was  occupied  with  a 
record  of  his  spiritual  progress  and  ex- 
periences, concerning  which  I  could 
form  no  opinion. 

n. 

I  learnkd  further  particulars  later, 
but  more  by  putting  casually  dropped 
statements  together  than  by  the 
speeches  of  the  deputation  and  the 
sheikh  himself  at  the  drawing-room 
meeting.  This  last  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Some  forty  or  fifty  men,  women, 
and  clergymen  were  present.  My  aunt 
and  Rhoda  did  the  honors  without  fu»- 
siness,  and  Uncle  Simeon  was  in  his 
glory.  In  the  glossiest  broadcloth  and 
the  largest  white  necktie  I  had  ever 
beheld  ho  dominated  the  entire  scene, 
until  (I  must  be  accurate)  the  rising  of 
the  Man  with  the  Green  Turban. 

He  had  kept  behind  and  in  shadow 
during  the  speeches  of  my  uncle  and 
the  deputation,  but  when  he  stepped 
forward  in  an  Eastern  costume  which 
was  a  gem  of  harmonious  coloring  we 
felt  the  hero  of  the  day  would  not  dis- 
appoint us. 

He  began  by  a  compliment  to  his 
host,  then  to  England  —  the  only  land 
that  "conquered  without  cruelty  and 
converted  without  coercion "  —  and 
after  a  few  florid  sentences  (old  ns 
what  professed  to  be  the  story  of  his 
life  in  a  style  wonderfully  adapted  to 
his  audience.    The  story  — wheu  one 
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thought  it  over  afterwards  —  had  odd 
gaps  in  it,  but  at  the  time  it  flowed  on 
with  a  certain  verisimilitude. 

He  was  a  native  of  Calcutta ;  his 
father,  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  — 
hence  his  green  turban  —  had  been  a 
wealthy  merchant  who  had  been  of  ser- 
vice to  the  government  in  the  Mutiuy, 
and  would  have  received  the  Star  of 
India  on  the  institution  of  the  order  in 
1661,  but  he  died  just  before  the  first 
Durbar.  Though  outwardly  conform- 
ing to  Mohammedanism,  the  sheikh 
8aid,  witli  tears  in  his  voice,  that  he 
believed  him  to  have  been  secretly  a 
believer.  Though  his  father  was  so 
rich  a  man,  the  speaker,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  unstated,  was  apparently 
brought  up  at  a  charity  school,  where 
he  received  his  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  where  he  was  baptized.  Then  fol- 
lowed narratives  of  cruel  persecutions 
on  the  parts  of  uncles,  cousius,  and 
aunts  before  unnamed.  These  drove 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  at 
a  certain  well-known  institution  he  was 
for  a  time  a  teacher.  In  Cairo  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Christian  lady  of 
title.  (The  hist  two  words  were  uttered 
in  a  tone  which  convinced  me  of  his 
thorough  kuowlcdge  of  our  nation.) 
She  had  brought  him  to  London,  main- 
tained him,  and  had  him  educated,  and 
now  he  was  going  forth  to  brave  fire 
and  sword  that  he  might  ''tell  out  to 
his  countrymen  the  precious  news," 
etc.  I  am  unwilling  to  write  down  the 
solemn  words  which  were  poured  forth 
so  glibly  at  the  mccliug.  The  speaker 
knew  his  audience,  and  I  imagined 
every  word  was  received  as  absolutely 
true  by  every  one  present  except  my- 
self. Rhoda's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
face  of  the  speaker  as  her  namesake's 
might  have  been  on  the  countenance  of 
St.  Peter  when  he  told  her  of  his  escape 
from  prison.  She  sat  in  rapt  attention, 
and  as  his  voice  faltered  with  emotion 
and  his  eyes  kindled  with  enthusiasm 
I  saw  the  faint  flush  on  her  cheek  and 
the  quiver  of  her  lower  lip  which  re- 
vealed how  deeply  her  spirit  was  stirred. 
To  such  a  nature,  I  thought,  the  ap- 
peal to  choose  between  Diana  or  Christ 
could  only  have  one  response.    If  one 


wanted  a  model  for  the  Virgin  Martyr 
she  was  here  ! 

The  speech  ended,  Uncle  Simeon 
summed  up  in  sentences  that  sounded 
more  platitudinous  than  ever.  Then 
followed  prayer,  and  hymn,  and  the 
dismissal.  The  audience  were  loud  in 
their  praises  and  liberal  in  their  dona- 
tions ;  but  the  mectiug  had  exceeded 
the  usual  time,  and  as  trains  had  to  be 
caught  by  some,  and  hilly  country 
roads  to  be  encountered  by  others,  the 
adieu x  were  hurried  over  and  the  room 
quickly  cleared.  I  assisted  divers  old 
ladies  and  gentlemen  into  wraps  and 
overcoats,  and  heard  on  all  sides  mur- 
murs of  satisfaction.  "  A  blessed  op- 
portunity !  "  "How  thaukful  we  ought 
to  be  for  the  privilege  !  "  "  May  it  be 
fruitful  indeed  to  all  of  us  !  "  "  What 
an  outpouring  in  the  latter  days  1  " 

Such  was  the  chorus  of  praise  that 
resounded  on  all  sides.  There  was 
only  one  jarring  note.  It  came  from 
an  old  Indian  general,  Sir  Lake  Has- 
tings, who  did  not  reside  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  was  visiting  at  the  house 
of  one  of  my  uncle's  intimate  friends. 
He  grunted  out  the  remark  in  soliloquy 
as  he  was  struggling  into  his  ulster, 
and  had  no  idea  that  he  was  overheard  : 
"  I  have  seen  that  black  chap  some- 
where, I  am  certain,  but  I  cannot  rec- 
ollect where." 


in. 

The  evening  gathering  at  the  school- 
room was  a  greater  success  than  the 
drawing-room  meeting  had  been.  The 
deputation  had  held  back  his  more 
sensational  anecdotes  for  the  less  so- 
phisticated audience,  and  made  his 
points  with  the  precision  constant  prac- 
tice secures.  The  sheikh  had  gained 
confidence  and  spoke  well.  II is  dress 
and  complexion  were  not  at  once  a 
passport  to  the  respect  of  an  English 
country  audience.  A  certain  chemist's 
assistaut  had  the  odious  taste  to  declare 
in  an  audible  whisper  that  he  looked 
like  Lampson  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Dullminster,  as  Othello  in  the  smoth- 
ering scene,  and  certain  lewd  fellows 
on  the  back  benches  referred  to  Ethio- 
pian serenaders.    If  the  sheikh  heard 
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these  gibes,  however,  he  absolutely  ig- 
nored them  and  kept  himself  steadily 
in  hand,  resolved  to  make  as  distinct 
an  impression  on  the  yokels  and  farm- 
ers' daughters  as  he  had  done  on  the 
county  people  in  the  afternoon.  Again 
I  looked  at  Khoda,  and  saw  that  di- 
rectly he  began  to  speak  he  cast  a  spell 
over  her  entire  being.  Once  it  struck 
me  he  was  watching  what  effect  a  strik- 
ing appeal  for  more  workers  in  the 
mission  field  exercised  on  his  beautiful 
listener,  But  this  might  have  been 
fancy. 

During  the  rest  of  my  stay  there 
seemed  to  be  missionary  meetings  every 
day.  We  were  always  driviug  off  to 
distant  villages  and  county  towns  to 
assist  at  gatherings  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  Man  in  the 
Green  Turban  was  the  centre  figure. 
Every  time  I  heard  him  I  was  the 
more  couvinced  of  his  ability.  The 
deputation  had  four  addresses,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  same  order  and 
with  the  same  intonations  of  voice  and 
sequence  of  gesture.  The  sheikh  was 
always  different,  and,  if  I  could  only 
have  believed  in  him,  always  impres- 
sive. But  even  tales  of  converted  ne- 
groes pall  at  length  upon  the  ear,  and 
the  last  night  of  the  campaign  arrived. 
Uncle  Simeon  had  given  in,  and  be- 
moaned his  inability  to  attend  the  final 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  county  town 
some  twelve  miles  off.  I  recollected 
that  he  had  once  tried  to  represent  it 
in  Parliament  on  Protestant  principles 
at  the  time  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  and  had  not  been  returned,  which 
might  perhaps  account  for  his  unwill- 
ingness to  visit  it,  but  Rhoda  and  my 
aunt  and  the  deputation  and  the  sheikh 
went.  At  the  last  moment  the  Rev. 
Gedoliah  asked  to  be  allowed  a  Heat  in 
the  carriage,  and  on  returning  he  was 
dropped  at  his  vicarage.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  as  I  strolled  out  in  the 
moonlight  smoking  a  cigar,  having 
seen  my  uncle  dutifully  to  bed,  I  saw 
the  sheikh  hand  Rhoda  from  the  car- 
riage, linger  with  her  until  the  rest  of 
the  party  came  up  — which  they  were 
provokingly  slow  in  doiug  —  and  at  last 
raise  her  hand  to  his  lips  as  they  bur- 1 


ried  through  the  conservatory.  As  all 
this  passed  I  was  conscious  of  a  sharp 
pang,  aud,  like  Maria  in  u  Twelfth 
Night,"  "felt  like  hurliug  things." 
The  next  day  the  visitors  at  the  Hall 
scattered.  The  missionary  wave  re- 
ceded from  that  division  of  the  county, 
and  lawn  tennis  resumed  its  reign. 
The  date  of  my  departure  was  has- 
tened by  a  letter  from  my  father,  so 
though  I  would  have  given  much  to 
have  had  another  talk  with  Rhoda,  no 
opportunity  occurred. 

IV. 

I  found  that  a  correspondent  was 
wanted  by  an  illustrated  newspaper  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  Cape,  and  that  I 
was  recommended  for  the  post.  Of 
course  I  started  delighted  with  the 
prospect,  and  for  mouths  Boers,  kraals, 
and  zereebas,  the  blunders  of  officials 
and  the  desperate  doggedness  with 
which  Englishmen  fight  their  way  out 
of  them,  occupied  every  thought.  I 
returned  home.  My  work  had  satisfied 
my  employers,  aud  I  was  told  to  hold 
myself  in  readiness  for  another  job  ; 
so,  cutting  short  my  stay  in  town,  I 
wrote  to  Devonshire  to  tell  my  father 
and  mother  I  should  come  down  at 
once.  Owing  to  changes  of  place  and 
defective  communication,  many  of 
their  letters  addressed  to  Cape  Town 
had  not  reached  me,  and  I  found  a  for- 
midable batch  of  them  put  into  my 
hand  by  the  hall  porter  of  my  little 
club  in  Hanover  Square  on  the  evening 
before  I  left  London.  I  was  giving 
some  friends  and  brother  artists  a  little 
dinner  that  evening,  and  went  into  the 
library  to  wait  for  my  guests.  They 
were  late,  so  I  mechanically  opened 
one  of  my  letters.  It  was  from  my 
mother,  and  was  five  months  old.  It 
began  with  many  expressions  of  anx- 
iety for  my  safety,  for  it  was  written 
when  a  battle  was  imminent.  I  ran 
my  eye  over  the  first  pages,  for  they 
were  all  ancient  history.  Then  I  came 
to  news  of  home  and  family  doings. 
Those  I  lookeil  at  more  carefully, 
thinking  they  might  tell  inc  something 
I  should  be  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  when  I  got  to  Devonshire.  T 
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caught  one  sentence  :  "  You  will  be 
surprised  and  grieved  to  hear  that  your 
pretty  cousiu  Iihoda  has  married  a 
uative  missionary,  said  to  be  very  pious 
and  devoted,  but,  as  your  father  says, 
that  docs  not  make  up  for  his  being 
what  we  should  call  a  black  man.  I 
am  grieved  that  she  should  throw 
herself  away  like  that,  for  you  know, 
my  dear,  I   always  hoped  that  you 

•would  " 

I  was  interrupted  by  the  hearty  voice 
of  my  friend  Jack  Aylward,  and  the 
rest  of  my  guests  entered  immediately. 
We  were  busy  talking  **  shop "  in  a 
moment,  and,  thanks  to  high  spirits 
and  champagne,  the  evening  was  a 
success.  Every  one  had  his  story  to 
tell  and  his  joke  to  make.  We  had 
gone  through  rough  scenes  in  common, 
and  had  many  a  queer  adventure  to 
recall.  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my 
life  to  keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  1  be- 
lieve nobody  found  out  the  effort  it 
cost  me. 

After  a  hurried  visit  to  my  people  I 
went  abroad  again.  The  next  months 
of  my  life  were  busily  occupied. 
There  were  always  little  ware,  or  au- 
tumn manoeuvres,  or  royal  or  imperial 
pageants  to  be  sketched  and  described, 
and  I  found  myself  running  over  the 
world  with  eyes  on  the  alert  and  pencil 
in  hand,  having  very  few  pauses  for 
rest  or  reflection.  The  occupation 
suited  me  admirably.  I  was  young 
and  active,  a  good  horseraau,  with  a 
body  patient  of  fatigue,  and  a  keen  in- 
terest in  men  and  things.  I  may  say 
without  vanity  that  I  felt  my  reputa- 
tion was  rising  every  year,  and  I  had 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  life— the 
knowledge  that  I  had  chosen  the  right 
calling  for  my  tastes  and  capacities. 

v. 

So  lime  swept  by  until  the  winter  of 
1882,  when  I  found  myself  in  Cairo.  I 
took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Hotel  du 
Nil,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
situated  off  the  Muski.  The  street  has 
been  modernized  lately,  but  then  it  had 
an  awning  of  malting  over  it,  and  pre- 
sented at  every  turn  quaint  glimpses  of 
Eastern  life.    Its  very  signboards,  in 


Green  Turban. 

Arabic,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Armenian 
characters,  were  a  study,  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  groups  that  thronged  its 
narrow  causeway  kept  me  perpetually 
taking  out  my  sketch-book.  The  hotel, 
which  hid  itself  away  at  the  end  of 
a  narrow  alley  slanting  out  of  this 
thoroughfare,  was  a  favorite  haunt  of 
authors  and  artists.  It  consists  of  a 
quadrangle  with  galleries  round  three 
sides  looking  down  on  a  garden  of 
palms  and  flowering  trees.  The  poin- 
scttia  blazed  in  scarlet  splendor  in 
winter,  and,  later,  roses,  clustering 
convolvulus,  and  the  gorgeous  mantle 
of  bougaiuvillea  festooned  the  alcoves 
and  twisted  over  the  kiosks. 

Here  I  landed,  with  many  portman- 
teaus of  curios  and  an  armory  of 
spears  and  scimctars,  after  six  months 
of  hard  work  in  India.  I  knew  Egyp- 
tian sketches  would  be  in  request 
shortly,  and  so  resolved  to  employ  my- 
self for  the  winter,  not  without  a  pre- 
sentiment that  events  would  develop 
themselves  which  would  make  it  worth 
my  while,  in  the  interests  of  my  news- 
paper, to  be  on  the  spot. 

I  had  come  to  this  conclusion  when 
listening  to  the  talk  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  in  Calcutta,  aud  so  I  was  not 
surprised  to  lind  a  letter  awaiting  me  at 
Suez  advising  a  sojourn  in  Egypt,  as 
there  would  be  plenty  to  do  there  before 
long. 

It  was  the  third  day  after  my  arrival 
(can  I  ever  forget  it  ?)  ;  I  had  lunched, 
and  was  chatting  with  my  next-door 
neighbor,  a  clever  German  Egyptolo- 
gist, when  I  noticed  a  lady  in  mourning 
lying  in  a  long  Indian  chair,  with  a 
servant  adjusting  her  shawls  and  ar- 
ranging her  pillows.  I  had  heard  that 
there  were  some  new  arrivals  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  made  up  my 
mind  that  this  was  one  of  them.  My 
professor  engrossed  my  attention  with 
some  startling  theories  about  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  I  did  not  look  at  the  two 
women  until  the  Herr  had  fallen  tran- 
quilly asleep  after  satisfactorily  demol- 
ishing the  hypotheses  of  six  French 
sa  cants.  Then  I  rose  to  find  myself 
,  face  to  face  with  Rhoda  ! 

She  was    terribly  changed,  and  I 
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looked  at  her  with  a  blended  feeling  of 
pity  and  resentment,  for  1  felt  sure  she 
had  been  cruelly  used.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  learned  the  facts.  After  two 
years  of  married  life  her  husband  had 
died.  Later  I  collected  particulars. 
After  their  marriage  the  sheikh  had 
found  himself  in  delicate  health  and 
had  declared  his  inability  to  go  to  India. 
The  lire  with  which  he  had  glowed 
during  the  memorable  revival  week 
had  suddenly  and  unaccountably  cooled 
down.  The  great  crusade  which  he 
had  preached  —  the  pioneer  work 
amongst  new  and  hostile  provinces  of 
the  benighted  followers  of  Islam  —  the 
conflict  for  which  he  was  girding  him- 
self, had  suddenly  lost  its  attraction, 
and  Hhoda  had  apparently  resided  with 
my  uncle  and  aunt  until  a  mysterious 
call  of  duty  hail  summoned  the  sheikh 
abroad,  and,  after  an  anxious  interval 
without  letters,  a  telegram  announced 
his  illness,  and  another  his  death  at 
Singapore.  The  shock  had  been  se- 
vere, and,  after  remaining  for  some 
time  in  a  state  which  gave  the  father 
aud  mother  acute  anxiety,  it  had  been 
determined  to  send  the  young  widow  to 
Egypt.  She  was  herself  meditating  a 
longer  voyage  and  a  visit  to  her  hus- 
band's grave  ;  but  for  the  present  she 
was  too  ill  to  undertake  a  further  sea 
journey,  and  was  simply  resting  and 
trying  to  recover  her  strength  after  the 
shock  of  the  sudden  news.  I  cannot 
say  how  unspeakably  thankful  I  was 
to  be  near  her.  Though  the  change  in 
her  appearance  wrought  by  her  suffer- 
ings was  at  first  so  dreadful  to  me  that 
I  scarcely  dared  to  look  at  her,  I  soon 
found  that  she  was  the  same  Rhoda 
whose  sweetness  and  charm  had  opened 
upon  me  on  that  happy  day  in  the 
woodlands.  I  believe  —  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  cherished  thoughts  of  my 
life  —  that  I  was  helpful  to  her  at  this 
time.  The  surroundings  were  new  and 
strange  to  one  who  had  never  been  out 
of  England,  and  my  experience  sofl- 
eued  little  rugged  places  in  her  path 
and  prevented  her  from  finding  herself 
entirely  amongst  strangers.  By  mutual 
consent,  certain  subjects  were  avoided. 
I  did  not  speak  of  the  sheikh  or  her 


married  life,  and  of  course  she  rarely 
referred  to  it;  but  I  convinced  myself 
she  had  not  been  happy,  and  that  she 
had  been  keenly  disappointed  in  her 
husband.  I  noticed  she  insisted  less 
than  of  old  on  the  special  doctrines  of 
her  peculiar  creed,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  those  lofty  professions  which  had 
always  been  repellent  to  me  had  become 
distasteful  to  her  by  the  contrast  they 
afforded  to  her  husband's  actual  prac- 
tice. She  avoided  phraseology  that  had 
ouce  seemed  to  express  realities  to  her, 
but  which  she  now  rated  at  a  lower 
value. 

Thus  the  only  barrier  between  us 
was  vanished  or  vanishing,  and  she 
was  more  precious  to  me  every  hour  I 
lived  in  her  dear  company.  My  sketches 
and  descriptions  of  places  interested 
her,  and  I  found  she  had  followed  me 
in  my  wanderings  during  the  lime  we 
had  been  separated.  I  mentioned  there 
was  a  servant  with  her.  Hester  Mason 
had  been  a  pupil  in  her  Sunday-school 
class,  aud  had  been  her  maid  before 
she  wns  married.  She  was  a  quiet  but 
shrewd  girl,  and  always  showed  in  the 
way  that  a  tactful  servant  can  that  she 
liked  me  to  be  with  her  mistress.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  she  knocked  at 
my  door  and  asked  me  to  come  in  at 
afternoon-tea  time  and  try  to  persuade 
her  mistress  to  take  a  drive,  as  she 
was  very  depressed  and  wanted  bright- 
ening up,  and  once  she  ventured  on  a 
remark  which  was  evidently  to  relieve 
her  mind  and  lead  me  to  question 
her. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  do  wish  Miss  Rhoda  — I 
won't  call  her  by  that  heathen's  name 
she  never  ought  to  have  took  —  I  say  I 
do  wish  she  would  forget  all  about  him, 
and  not  mope  over  his  letters,  and  keep 
gazing  and  gazing  at  the  telegram, 
every  word  of  which  she  must  know  as 
well  as  the  Church  Catechism.  And  I 
do  wish  master  had  put  off  the  mar- 
riage until  Sir  Lake  had  got  them  let- 
ters from  India  he  expected  to  get.  It 
was  all  bound  to  be,  I  suppose  ;  but 
nothing  shall  ever  make  me  believe 
different  than  that  it  was  the  general's 
visit  as  made  him  pack  off." 

44  How  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  half: 
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ashamed  of  myself  for  allow iug  a  ser- 
vant to  speak  of  a  subject  so  sacred, 
and  yet  so  convinced  of  the  girl's  affec- 
tion and  faithfulness  that  I  felt  we  had 
a  bond  of  sympathy  that  justified  me 
iu  encouraging  her  to  speak. 

44  Well,  sir,  it  was  this  way.  Directly 
it  was  known  that  Miss  Rhoda  was  to 
inarry  him,  General  Lake  Hastings, 
who  had  seen  him  at  the  missionary 
meeting  when  you  was  down,  sir, 
called,  ami  was  shut  up  with  master  fur 
two  hours  ;  aud  I  heard  from  James  | 
the  footman  that  he  told  master  not  to 
be  in  such  a  hurry  with  the  match,  and 
to  wait  until  he  wrote  letters  and  got 
answers  from  India.  But  master  said 
the  black  man  was  4  a  chosen  instru- 
ment,' aud  4  a  vessel,'  and  all  them 
things  as  they  talk  about  in  tracts,  and 
persisted  ;  but  the  general,  who  is  a 
very  hot-tempered  gentleman,  as  them 
is  sometimes  that  comes  from  furriu 
parts,  stumped  out  of  the  hall  in  a 
rage,  and  muttering  bad  words,  and 
saying  4  Shame  !  Shame  !  '  quite  loud 
to  himself  all  down  the  aveuue  till 
he  got  to  his  carriage." 

44  Yes  ;  but  you  said  he  called  upon 
Miss  Rhoda's  husband  " 

44  He  did,  sir  ;  about  a  week  before 
he  went  away,  but  nobody  knows  what 
he  said  because  that  black  man  fas- 
tened the  greeu  baize  door  (he  had 
made  master  put  double  doors  to  the 
rooms  because  of  the  cold  English  cli- 
mate) and  locked  t'other  one  directly 
the  general  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
him.  But  whatever  he  heard,  it  was 
nothing  he  liked,  depend  on  it,  for  he 
was  that  bad  the  next  day  that  he  could 
not  preach  nor  conduct  the  devotions 
nohow,  but  began  a-preparing  for  a 
journey  directly." 

This  was  Hester's  contribution  to  my 
anxiety.  I  felt  there  was  somethiug 
wrong,  but  beyond  the  vaguest  suspi- 
cions I  had  nothing  to  go  upon.  I  tried 
to  force  myself  to  acknowledge  my 
strong  prejudice  against  the  sheikh, 
and  to  attribute  much  to  the  inborn 
dislike  and  disgust  which  the  servant 
class  in  our  country  have  to  foreigners. 
Besides,  the  evil  was  done  and  the  sin 
sinned.    Hester  once  hinted  that  the 


sheikh  had  been  unkiud  aud  cruel  to 
his  wife  on  more  thau  one  occasion, 
aud  if  he  had  lived  would  have  broken 
the  poor  lamb's  heart ;  but  I  felt  bound 
to  check  all  disclosures  of  this  kiud, 
and  hinted  the  same  sharply  and  un- 
mistakably. Meantime  I  felt  that  all  I 
heard  gave  Khoda  a  stronger  claim  ou 
my  regard  and  affection,  and  I  strove 
to  brighten  her  life  by  such  kindness  as 
a  brother  might  have  shown,  conscious 
all  the  time  that  my  regard  was  deeper 
aud  warmer  than  1  could  ever  have  felt 
for  a  sister. 

VI. 

But  our  little  romance  was  about  to 
be  absorbed  iu  the  stormy  events  of 
politics.  For  some  time  I  had  felt  that 
the  state  of  Egypt  was  volcanic,  though 
the  little  group  of  artists  and  sacunls 
who  lounged  and  smoked  in  the  hotel 
garden  talked  of  their  own  hobbies  in 
serene  unconsciousness  of  the  forces 
that  were  in  action  outside.  In  my 
quality  of  journalist  I  gathered  infor- 
mation from  officials,  aud  I  knew  that 
Arabi  —  or  rather  the  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  mouthpiece  —  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  state 
of  Cairo  was  becoming  more  and  more 
critical.  Resident  Europeans  were 
sending  their  families  home,  aud  at 
last  I  received  a  hint  from  the  cousul- 
geueral  that  all  English  ladies  had  best 
go  to  Alexandria,  as  thence  they  could 
take  ship  easily  iu  case  of  trouble  ;  and 
he  added  that  even  Alexandria  was 
not  so  safe  as  it  might  be,  and  recom- 
mended everybody  who  had  wives, 
sisters,  or  cousins  to  send  them  to  Eu- 
gland.  I  told  Rhoda  at  once,  and  she 
resolved  to  do  as  I  advised.  I  ac- 
companied her  to  Alexandria,  and  on 
May  17,  iu  the  cold  and  weird  half-light 
of  the  memorable  eclipse,  which  was 
used  with  great  effect  by  the  rebels  as 
a  portent  to  discourage  the  royalist 
party  and  presage  ruin  to  their  cause,  I 
said  farewell  to  her.  The  steamer  was 
crowded  with  women  and  children  with 
anxious  faces.  All  those  who  had  any 
interest  in  Egypt  felt  it  a  nervous  time. 
The  wives  whose  husbands  had  to  re- 
main at  their  posts  said  good-bye  to 
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them  with  dread  looking  out  behind 
their  courageous  smiles. 

UI  can  never  thank  you  enough. 
Take  care  of  yourself.  You  have  been 
very  good  to  me." 

Those  three  sentences  were  all  she 
said,  but  to  me  they  were 

Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room. 

Xot  solicitude  aud  thaukfuluess,  but  — 
richest  jewel  of  all  —  hope. 

I  returned  at  once  to  Cairo,  for  there 
my  work  lay.  It  was  a  strange  time. 
Everybody  was  expecting  something  ; 
no  one  knew  what.  There  were  ru- 
mors of  all  kinds,  and  extraordinary 
revelations  of  character.  Some  men 
credited  with  strength  aud  energy  dis- 
played the  most  abject  weakness. 
Others,  who  were  popularly  labelled  as 
"  poor  creatures,"  surprised  you  with 
their  pluck  and  resource.  My  most 
trusted  friend,  whom  I  will  call  R.,  but 
to  whose  position  I  cannot  even  now 
give  a  clue,  had  gauged  the  position  of 
parties  accurately,  and  to  him  such 
credit  as  my  letters  obtained  for  me  is 
due.  The  way  in  which  I  gleaned  the 
information  which  made  my  fortune  as 
a  correspondent  connected  itself,  how- 
ever strangely,  with  the  family  history 
I  am  telling.  Though  many  persons 
were  suspected  of  being  Arahists,  and 
though  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were 
kuowu,  there  were  doubts  about  sev- 
eral leading  men,  and  it  was  particu- 
larly important  to  learn  if  the  inspirers 
of  the  movement  had  touch  with  the 
Red  Revolutionists  of  the  Continent. 
These  and  many  important  facts  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  getting  admis- 
sion to  one  of  the  secret  meetings,  and 
I  learned  (it  is  not  prudent  to  say  by 
what  channel)  when  and  where  the 
meetings  took  place.  Bakshish  liber- 
ally distributed,  and  still  more  liberally 
promised  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions,  secured  me  promise  of  ad- 
mission to  this  place  of  rendezvous. 
I  determined  at  all  hazards  to  see  the 
matter  through  and  find  out  exactly 
who  were  the  prompters  of  the  native 
leaders,  some  of  whom,  I  was  per- 
suaded, were  mere  puppets  whose 
wires  were  held  by  abler  hands. 


The  day  came.  I  had  undertaken 
many  risky  adventures,  and  gone  into 
them  with  a  light  heart  ;  but  this  time 
I  confess  to  feeling  nervous.  The  sort 
of  work  was  new  to  me  ;  and,  besides, 
since  I  had  recovered  Rhoda,  life 
seemed  more  worth  living  than  it  bad 
been  before.  The  hour  when  the  con- 
spirators met  was  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
the  place  an  old  house  accessible  by  an 
intricate  zigzag  of  narrow  alleys  to  the 
left  of  the  Muski.  I  had  been  warned 
to  arrive  a  full  hour  before  the  meet- 
ing-time, and  as  the  clock  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan church  struck  nine  I  lifted  the 
heavy  iron  knocker  and  struck  once, 
counted  ten,  and  knocked  again  twice 
—  two  sharp  raps.  The  most  compli- 
cated specimen  of  that  clumsiest  of 
contrivances,  an  Arab  bolt,  was  with- 
drawn, and  I  stood  in  a  large  courtyard 
with  the  pipe  of  a  fountain  that  did  not 
spout  in  the  middle.  I  entered  the 
salamlik,  or  men's  apartment  —  a  high, 
bare  room  with  a  few  small  inlaid  tables 
for  holding  coffee  and  cigarettes,  and 
two  or  three  shabby  divans.  My  friend, 
the  man  whom  I  had  u  gratified, M  as 
Gil  Bias  would  say,  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  peculiarity  of  the  room, 
and  to  tell  ine  what  I  was  to  do.  At 
one  end  was  a  sort  of  gallery,  orna- 
mented with  gilding  and  intricate  traee- 
ried  patterns,  but  with  no  door  from 
behind  opening  into  it,  and  no  steps 
leading  up  to  it.  I  have  seen  these 
erections  often  in  Turkish  houses,  and 
after  forming  many  theories  as  to  their 
purpose,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
they  were  not  intended  to  serve  any 
purpose  at  all.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, however,  my  friend  intimated 
that  I  was  to  climb  up  into  this  post  of 
vantage  on  a  ladder  which  was  to  be 
removed,  and  that  then  I  was  to  lie 
fiat  behind  the  ornamental  scroll-work 
carving,  which  was  sufficiently  deep  to 
conceal  me,  and  from  that  hiding-place 
see  and  hear  what  went  on  in  the  room 
below.  The  prospect  was  sufficiently 
uncomfortable  ;  but  my  task  had  to  be 
carried  through.  The  shaky  ladder 
was  brought.  I  mounted  and  lay  down. 
The  place  was  inches  deep  in  dust  and 
dirt,  and  at  first  I  sneezed  like  the 
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hunchback  in  the  Arab  story,  but  at 
last  I  found  a  sort  of  mattress  to  put 
my  head  on.    Cramped  and  uneasy,  I 
waited  for  the  longest  hour  I  had  ever 
passed.    The  time  seemed  to  drag  as 
though   every  minute    contained  Rix 
hundred  seconds,  not  sixty.    At  last 
my  frieud  (of  course  he  was  called 
Mohammed)  brought  in  a  couple  of 
paraffin  lamps.    Then  I  was  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  several  persons  in 
the  room  below,  and  heard  the  ordi- 
nary salutations  exchanged.    The  men 
dropped  in  slowly,  never  more  than 
two  at  a  time,  and  at  last,  I  suppose,  all 
who  were  expected  arrived.    Then  fol- 
lowed  long    speeches,  interruptions, 
questions,  and  replies  —  in  fact,  an  an- 
imated debate.    Most  of  the  speakers 
talked  Arabic,  which  I  knew  very  im- 
perfectly, but  two  or  three  employed 
French.   The  character  of  the  speeches 
differed  as  much   as  the  language. 
Some  were  full  of  public  spirit  and  zeal 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner. 
Some  seemed  little  more  than  a  string 
of  texts  from  the  Koran.    Some,  as  I 
guessed  from  the  recurrence  of  well- 
known  names,  were  virulent  attacks  on 
the  holders  of  several  rich  posts  which 
the  orator  evidently  wanted  for  himself 
and  his  friends.      The  studied  ha- 
rangues of  the  head  of  the  revolt  were 
a  strange  mosaic  of  verses  from  the 
holy  book  and  phrases  from  the  French 
revolutionary  writers.     At  last,  after 
listening  with  straining  ears  to  let  no 
word  that  I  could  understand  escape, 
and  peeping  cautiously  to  see  the  faces 
of  the  group  until  I  was  tired  out,  a 
diversion  was  made  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.    Then  there  was  an  eager  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  the  new-comer 
should  be  admitted.    Several  persons 
spoke  French  ;  hence  I  was  able  to  un- 
derstand that  the  new  arrival  was  a 
delegate    of    some    importance  who 
brought  news   from  sympathizers  in 
India.    At  last  it  was  decided  to  admit 
the  emissary.    The  door  was  opened, 
and  he  entered.    Again  there  were 
long  salutations,  colTee-drinking,  and 
salaams.     At  last,  when  I  felt  my 
powers  of  attention  on  the  verge  of 
exhaustion,  I  heard  the  preluding  sen- 
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tences  of  a  speech.  The  tones,  the 
inflections,  the  melody  of  the  voice 
were  unmistakable.  I  raised  myself 
on  my  elbow  and  looked  through  an 
aperture  in  the  gilded  scroll-work. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  man. 
There  he  was  in  his  green  turban  —  the 
Sheikh  Assad-el -De  en.  He  was  not 
dead,  then.  That  was  the  fact  that 
possessed  me.  Then  mechanically  I 
listened.  He  spoke  in  French,  and  no 
previous  speaker  had  approached  him 
in  bitterness  against  Christianity.  He 
mocked  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  He 
sueered  at  the  hypocrisy  of  religious 
profession.  He  cynically  contrasted 
our  rule  of  life  with  our  practice. 
There  was  nothing  sacred  to  him. 
And  this  foul-mouthed  fiend  had  been 
cherished  by  my  people,  and  had  been 
the  husband  of  an  English  girl  whose 
every  thought  was  truth  and  purity  ! 

There  was  no  apology  or  extenuation 
possible.  Had  I  been  inclined  to  find 
one,  every  sentence  I  listened  to  would 
have  made  it  more  and  more  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  He  counselled 
simulation,  so  as  to  lull  us  into  the 
sleep  of  a  false  security,  and  then  an 
unrelenting  massacre  of  every  English 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Cairo,  Alex- 
andria, and  the  great  towns.  He  said 
his  father  had  been  treacherously  mur- 
dered after  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
drew  a  horrid  picture  of  the  righteous 
vengeance,  as  he  called  it,  which  Nana 
Sahib  executed  on  the  infidels.  It  was 
clear  that  one  or  two  of  his  listeners 
thought  he  had  gone  too  far  ;  but  his 
eloquence  told,  and  I  felt  when  he 
had  done  that  the  national  party  was 
stronger,  and  our  position  more  crit- 
ical, than  I  had  imagined. 

At  last  the  meeting  broke  up.  I  was 
a  prisoner  on  ray  shelf  until  Mohammed 
returned,  after  seeing  the  men  safely 
off,  and  brought  the  ladder.  I  could 
hardly  lift  myself  up,  and  when  I  did 
manage  to  get  on  firm  ground  again  I 
was  almost  dizzy  with  the  shock  I  had 
received.  The  wretch  was  alive,  and 
Rhoda,  my  dear  love,  who  two  hours 
ago  had  made  life  worth  living  for  me, 
was  his  wife  I  There  was  no  hiding 
the  fact.    I  had  sense  enough  after  a 
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few  minutes  to  auk  some  questions 
about  the  conspirators.  Mohammed 
gave  me  the  names  of  several  of  them. 
This  information  was  of  great  value  to 
me  subsequently.  I  then  asked  about 
the  man  who  came  late. 

"  He  is  a  sheikh  from  Hind.  He  has 
not  been  in  Egypt  long,  but  he  is  a 
great  man,  and  very  rich,  for  he  has 

married  the  only  daughter  of  Y  

Pasha,  who  will  be  prime  minister  be- 
fore many  months  are  over." 

VII. 

My  bodily  weariness  gave  me  sleep 
that  night.  X«*xt  morning  I  wrote  my 
letters  and  sent  off  my  telegram.  I 
had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  was  the  only  correspondent  who 
had  sent  home  accurate  tidings  as  to 
the  conspiracy  which  was  ripening  to 
revolt  so  rapidly.  This  done,  I  had  a 
few  necessary  interviews,  and  then  sat 
down  to  realize  what  had  befallen  me, 
and  to  see  what  could  best  he  done  to 
save  Rhoda. 

The  position  was  terrible.  The  man 
to  whom  she  was  married  was  one  from 
whom  any  masterstroke  of  villainy 
might  be  expected.  He  might  have 
had  a  wife  in  India,  and  Rhoda's  mar- 
riage in  England  may  have  been  in- 
valid. I  execrated  the  folly  of  my 
uncle,  ami  thought  ami  said  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  spirit  many  things  about 
religion  ami  religionists  that  I  was 
ashamed  of.  Still  smarting  under  the 
sense  of  powerlessness  to  redeem  a 
cruel  wrong,  I  must  be  judged  leniently 
if  all  the  agencies  that  directly  or  in- 
directly had  brought  that  wrong  about 
were  alike  hateful  to  me.  I  was  fever- 
ish with  anxiety  to  do  something  —  but 
what  ?  I  sat  for  hours  in  my  room 
revolving  the  problem,  then  I  went  out 
and  walked  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 
I  stopped  before  an  Indian  curiosity 
shop  and  looked  in.  How  well  I  rec- 
ollect the  pattern  of  some  filagree  work 
th.it  I  priced  and  examined  as  a  pre- 
text for  loitering  !  The  native  shop- 
keeper was,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
swarthy  of  face,  lithe  of  limb,  oily  of 
tongue  ;  and  he  tried  to  baffle  my  at- 
tempts to  beat  down  his  price  with 


deprecatory  gestures  and  cajoling 
smiles.  1  was  thinking  so  little  about 
my  bargain  that  1  believe  I  put  down 
twice  as  much  as  1  need  have  done. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  bazaar 
game,  the  Indian  should  have  smiled 
and  offered  me  a  brass  idol  or  a  bangle 
as  a  bakshish.  Instead  of  that,  as  he 
folded  up  my  purchase  his  face  grew 
livid  ;  he  sprang  over  his  counter  and 
brushed  me  out  of  the  shop,  upsetting 
a  pile  of  screens,  bowls,  faun,  and 
trinketry.  I  went  to  the  door  just  in 
time  to  see  the  sheikh  and  one  of  the 
men  I  had  watched  last  night  enter  a 
carriage  and  drive  away,  while  the  In- 
dian, like  a  hunting  leopard  in  the 
leash,  ready  to  spring,  crouched  behind 
a  pile  of  merchandise  which  projected 
over  the  pavement,  and  strained  his 
eyes  after  the  disappearing  pair. 

44  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  "  I  asked 
as  he  entered,  quivering  with  excite- 
ment. 

4-  Mam,  sahib  !  "  and  he  poured  out  a 
string  of  curses  in  his  own  language 
that,  if  the  proverb  is  true  about  young 
chickens,  must  have,  crowded  every 
roostiug-place  of  his  future  life  with 
retributive  visitations.  I  pressed  him 
to  tell  me  something  more  ;  but  after 
his  outburst  he  was  silent  and  nervous, 
evidently  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me,  for 
he  handed  me  my  purchase  and  said 
something  about  closing  his  shop.  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
solved to  try  to  enlist  the  man  as  an 
ally.  I  told  him  I  would  reward  him  if 
he  would  tell  me  something  of  the 
sheikh's  movements. 

44  It  is  not  good,  sahib  ;  it  is  not 
good." 

I  told  him  I  knew  the  man,  and  that 
I  could  bring  him  to  justice  and  have 
him  punished. 

"It  is  not  good,  sahib ;  it  is  not 
good.  It  is  not  .you  who  must  punish 
him." 

At  this  moment  a  group  of  tourists 
with  veils  and  sunshades  poured  into 
the  shop.  I  turned  to  see  if  I  knew 
them,  and  in  a  moment  the  Indian  had 
caught  up  something  in  a  sheath  that 
lay  on  a  counter  and  disappeared. 
Another  man,  his  partner,  began  chat- 
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tering  to  the  customers,  and  far  away 
in  the  distance  I  saw  the  Hying  feet 
and  fluttering  silk  garment  of  the  In- 
dian as  he  ran,  swift  as  an  arrow,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

VIII. 

About  a  week  passed.  Every  day 
brought  confirmatory  news  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  military  conspiracy,  and  the 
feelings  of  suspicion  and  irritation  in- 
creased. I  was  warned  not  to  transmit 
any  important  information  to  Europe 
through  the  Egyptian  telegraph,  but  to 
wire  from  Alexandria,  so  when  certain 
facts  came  to  my  knowledge  that 
seemed  to  point  to  a  speedy  outburst,  I 
resolved  to  take  the  morning  train. 
Knowing  I  was  watched,  I  did  not  give 
any  orders  to  the  waiters  about  be- 
ing called  early,  but  breakfasted  and, 
taking  my  sketching-traps  with  me, 
strolled  out  as  1  usually  did.  Some  in- 
terruption delayed  me,  however,  and  I 
reached  the  station  as  the  bell  was  ring-  j 
iug.  I  rau  up  the  steps  and  through 
the  refreshment-room,  but  the  wicket 
leading  from  the  waiting-room  to  the 
platform  was  shut. 

It  was  disappointing,  especially  as 
the  train  did  not  start  for  two  minutes 
at  least,  aud  had  the  gate  not  been 
shut  before  the  proper  time  I  could 
easily  have  taken  my  place.  The  Arab 
tieket-taker  having  once  locked  the 
gate  and  said  u  Makfool,"  1  was  inex- 
orable. I  stood  staring  at  the  carriages 
as  they  moved  out  of  the  station.  In 
the  last  first-class  compartment  was  the 
sheikh  ;  in  the  first  second-class  car- 
riage the  Indian. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  Were  they 
both  evading  me  ?  Were  they  in 
league,  and  was  the  anger  of  the  silver- 
worker  feigued  ?  I  think  the  only 
thin"  that  I  was  certain  about  in  return 
natura  was  that  there  was  no  unreality 
in  that  wrath,  aud  no  evasion  of  its 
deadly  purpose  possible. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
go  to  my  hotel,  which  I  did,  for  I  was 
too  excited  to  sketch,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  too  hot  to  work,  except  in  the 

«  Makfool :  "  It  Is  cloeed." 
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shady  bazaars  and  mosques,  which  at 
this  time  were  not  very  safe,  ill  words, 
hisses,  bustlings,  and  stones  being  the 
portion  of  the  Christian  who  went  into 
the  native  quarters  of  the  city. 

I  can  never  be  too  thankful  that  that 
day  was  mail-day  and  the  mail  brought 
me  a  letter  from  Rhoda.  It  was,  like 
herself,  frank  and  kiudly.  She  put  in 
writing,  she  said,  what  she  was  afraid 
she  had  not  expressed  in  words  —  her 
deep  gratitude  —  and  asked  me  to  let 
her  hear  from  me  from  time  to  time,  as 
she  was  anxious.  I  read  the  lines  very 
often,  aud  now,  though  years  have 
passed  away,  I  read  them  still.  Deter- 
mined not  to  miss  the  train  this  time,  I 
went  half  an  hour  before  the  starting- 
hour  to  the  large,  dingy  railway  statiou. 
There  were  groups  of  people  about, 
talkiug  to  each  other,  who  did  not 
seem  to  have  come  to  take  the  train. 
I  asked  the  engine-driver  if  there  was 
anything  the  matter.  He  said  tele- 
graphic communication  was  stopped  by 
an  accident,  and  the  natives  said  there 
was  trouble  at  Tauta.  I  started  on  my 
journey.  At  any  other  lime  I  should 
have  enjoyed  it,  for  the  train  passes 
through  a  series  of  pleasant  landscapes. 
But  a  strange  anxiety  for  the  solution 
of  my  mystery,  and  a  presentiment  that 
that  solution  was  at  hand,  filled  my 
mind.  We  reached  Tanta.  I  saw  the 
crowd  of  mud-built  houses,  the  dome 
of  the  great  mosque — center  of  Arab 
fanaticism  in  Egypt  —  the  slender  min- 
arets, the  two  towers  of  the  Christian 
church.  I  looked  out  on  the  dusty 
platform  aud  on  the  barred  and  shut- 
tered windows  of  the  station.  There 
were  a  crowd  of  natives,  some  in  robes 
aud  turbans,  some  in  stiff  black  Stam- 
bouli  coats.  There  were  fruit-sellers 
with  cool  green  melons,  and  some 
hideous  deformed  childreu  lighting 
viciously.  Just  by  the  bureau  of  the 
chef de  lagare  there  was  an  open  space, 
now  railed  with  wooden  palings  and 
planted  as  a  garden.  The  last  time  I 
passed  —  about  a  mouth  ago  —  a  crim- 
son oleander  was  blooming  on  the  very 
spot  where  I  saw  what  I  am  going  to 
describe. 

A  crowd  of  men  gathered  in  a  circle, 
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enthralled  by  the  extraordinary  elo-j 
quence  of  Sheikh  Assad-el-I)ecu.  I 
could  see  by  his  vivid  gestures  and 
their  silent,  atteutive  faces  that  they 
were  under  the  spell.  I  could  not  hear 
what  he  said,  but  one  or  two  familiar 
sounds  recurred,  and  I  knew  lie  was 
stirring  them  up  to  some  deed  of  blood- 
shed. Half  mad,  I  tried  to  get  out  of 
the  carriage  to  reach  him  and  strike 
him  down.  Fortunately,  the  door  was 
locked,  for  I  should  have  been  torn 
piecemeal  had  I  interfered.  I  believe 
he  was  urging  them  to  stop  the  train 
we  were  in  and  murder  all  the  Chris- 
tian passengers  by  laying  them  on  the 
rails  and  letting  the  engine  pass  over 
them.  I  saw  the  faces  of  his  listeners 
flame  with  fanatical  passion,  when  sud- 
denly, from  behind,  or  out  of  a  tomb 
hard  by,  flashed  a  half-naked  figure. 
He  cut  through  the  crowd  and  fastened 
on  to  the  speaker.  An  arm  rose  with 
gleaming  steel  in  the  hand.  It  fell, 
and  the  evil  genius  of  my  life  and 
Rhoda's  was  out  of  them  both  forever. 


If  the  wretch  uttered  any  cry  it  was 
drowned  iu  the  shriek  of  the  engine 
that  bore  our  train  out  of  danger ;  for 
had  we  stayed  in  the  station  longer,  the 
mob  would  have  acted  on  the  sheikh's 
advice. 

I  never  saw  the  Indian  again,  and 
cannot  tell  whether  he  escaped.  Later, 
I  learned  that  he  had  received  au  in- 
jury from  Sheikh  Assad  which  no 
Oriental  could  forgive,  and  had  dogged 
him  for  years. 

From  that  day  political  matters  en- 
grossed me.  [  was  all  through  •*  the 
events."  Then  I  returned  to  England, 
and,  exactly  a  year  after  we  parted  at 
Alexandria  in  the  mysterious  shadow 
of  the  eclipse,  Rhoda  aud  I  were  mar- 
ried. 


From  The  New  Review. 
SILCHESTER  AXD  ITS  STORY. 

So  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
even  well-educated  persons  is  the  idea 
that  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain 
was  throughout  purely  a  military  one, 


which  came  to  an  end  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  legions  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  that  the  fact  of  a  fortified 
Roman  site  in  this  country  being  other- 
wise than  a  "  camp  "  or  "  station  "  is 
not  even  considered.  The  great  wall 
of  Hadrian  in  the  north  and  the  nu- 
merous camps  scattered  over  the  land 
have,  in  fact,  cast  such  a  glamour  over 
Romano-British  remains  that  the  civil 
side  has  been  hitherto  absolutely  over- 
looked. It  is  true  that  a  large  number 
of  M  villas,"  or  country  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  have  been  from  time  to  time 
investigated  ;  but  so  little  are  they  un- 
derstood that  no  attempt  has  yet  heeu 
made  to  classify  them  according  to  their 
peculiarities  of  plan,  etc.,  and  only 
quite  recently  has  their  marked  differ- 
ence from  the  houses  of  southern  Eu- 
rope been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  George 
E.  Fox. 

Even  of  the  camps  we  know  but  lit- 
tle, and  though  a  few  have  professedly 
been  thoroughly  excavated  the  work 
has  generally  been  so  imperfectly  done 
that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  com- 
plete disposition  of  any  one  Roman 
camp  in  this  country. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
military  sites  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  cities  and  towns  should  have  been 
passed  over  altogether.  Yet  their  sites 
are  not  unknown  :  Eboracum  (York), 
Londimum  (London),  Camulodunum 
(Colchester),  Cnlleca  (Silchester),  Fe- 
rulumvnn  (near  St.  Albans),  Uriconium 
(Wroxeter),  Reynum  (Chichester),  Co- 
nnium  (Cirencester),  liatce  (Leicester), 
are  all  well-known  places  which  were 
Roman  towns,  and  not  mere  camps  or 
military  stations.  They  were  towns, 
too,  with,  we  may  presume,  municipal 
government,  with  such  public  buildings 
as  a  forum,  a  basilica,  temples,  and 
baths,  and  containing  within  their  walls 
streets  and  lanes,  shops  and  houses, 
and  even  churches. 

Unfortunately  the  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous occupation  of  these  sites  has 
caused  most  of  them  to  be  covered  with 
buildings  to  the  utter  obliteration  of 
the  Roman  plan,  and  although  a  chance 
excavation  may  bring  to  light  tessel- 
lated floors  and  architectural  fragments 
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or  foundations  of  buildings,  it  is  only 
by  piecing  together  the  fragmentary 
and  often  ill-recorded  discoveries  of  a 
long  series  of  years  that  even  an  ap- 
proximate idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
size  and  importance  of  this  or  that 
building,  or  of  its  relative  position  with 
regard  to  others  in  the  city. 

It  happens,  however,  that  two  impor- 
tant sites,  and  of  the  largest  size,  those 
of  Uriconiura  and  Calleva,  are  prac- 
tically free  from  buildings,  and  a  third, 
Verulannum,  is  only  partially  built 
upou. 

Some  desultory  excavations  were 
made  at  Silchester  in  the  last  century, 
when  several  interesting  facts  were 
brought  to  light,  and  some  important 
inscriptions  and  other  remains  un- 
earthed. It  was  not,  however,  uutil 
1804  that  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce, 
rector  of  Strathtieldsaye  induced  the 
then  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  owned 
the  site,  to  uncover  and  lay  bare  by  de- 
grees the  foundations  of  the  basilica 
and  forum,  a  temple,  and  several 
houses,  and  to  examine  the  remains  of 
some  of  the  gates.  Later  investiga- 
tions, made  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
after  Mr.  Joyce's  death  in  1878, 
brought  to  light  a  series  of  baths  aud  a 
few  more  houses.  Unfortunately,  no 
systematic  plan  was  followed  in  making 
these  researches,  and  although  the  dis- 
coveries were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, revealing,  as  they  did,  for  the 
first  time,  the  plans  of  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  a  Romano-British 
city,  their  isolated  positions  contributed 
but  little  to  the  arrangement  and  laying 
out  of  the  area  within  the  walls. 

Iu  1890  a  proposal  was  laid  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Fox  and  the  writer  for  the 
complete  aud  systematic  excavation  of 
the  site  of  Calleva,  on  a  basis  which 
had  already  been  submitted  to  aud  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  scheme  was  received  with  favor  ; 
a  Silchester  Excavation  Fund  was 
founded;  aud,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  work 
was  begun  shortly  afterwards.  Before 
describing  the  methods  of  working  and 
the  results  of  the  excavations  a  few 


words  may  be  said  as  to  the  position 
aud  characteristics  of  the  site. 

Silchester  lies  about  ten  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Reading,  within  three 
miles  of  Mortimer  Station,  on  high 
ground  forming  the  edge  of  a  tableland 
overlooking  the  valley  towards  the 
south.  The  site  of  the  Roman  city 
covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  acres, 
which  is  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  a 
massive  wall,  originally  nine  feet  thick 
aud  perhaps  twenty  feet  high,  and  still 
standing  to  a  considerable  height  (with 
only  two  or  three  breaks)  throughout 
its  entire  circuit  of  about  two  miles. 
The  wall  was  pierced  by  four  principal 
gates,  as  well  as  a  postern  leading  to 
the  amphitheatre  without,  and  appears 
to  have  been  defended  at  intervals  of 
about  two  hundred  feet  by  a  series  of 
small  towers.  It  encloses  an  area 
polygonal  in  form  ;  the  site,  previous 
to  the  Roman  invasion,  having  been  a 
Celtic  oppidum  or  stronghold,  fortified 
by  a  ditch  and  palisaded  bank,. with  a 
second  aud  outer  defence  round  the 
west  and  north  parts.  The  inner  de- 
fence only  was  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  cut  down  Ihe  front  of  ihe 
bank  and  built  the  existing  wall  against 
it.  The  bank  still  remains  behind  the 
wall, though  greatly  reduced  iu  height  ; 
and  the  ditch  is  traceable  round  the 
entire  circuit.  Save  a  modern  road 
crossing  the  site  and  dividing  it  into 
two  parts  the  whole  area  is  arable  and 
pasture  laud,  comprising  two  large  and 
two  small  fields,  the  only  buildings 
being  the  ancient  parish  church  and  an 
old  farmhouse  with  its  appurtenances, 
both  just  within  the  site  of  the  east 
gate. 

As  a  walled  site  of  some  important 
Roman  settlement  Silchester  has  always 
been  kuown,  r.ud  so  little  change  has  it 
undergone  for  many  centuries  that  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  description  of  it 
iu  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  :  — 

The  Toune  self  of  Silchesti-r  withyn  the 
]  Shire  of  Hampton,  and  yn  the  very  Egge  of 
I  ft,  as  dividith  the  Brooke,  is  a  vi.  Miles  or 
more  from  Radinye,  and  conteynith  3. 
!  Feeldes,  beside  the  Grounde  about  the 
i  Manor  Place  self  and  the  Chirche  :  so  that 
the  hole  withyn  the  Waull  conteynith  a  80. 
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Acres.  There  is  one  straung  thing  seen 
ther  that  in  certen  Partes  of  the  Ground 
wllhyn  the  Waulles  when  the  Conie  is 
mervelus  faire  to*  the  Yee,  and  ready  to  shew 
Perfecture  it  decayith. 

The  curious  fact,  referred  to  by  Le- 
land,  that  the  crops  do  not  flourish  in 
certain  parts  of  the  site,  may  be  seen 
year  by  year.  The  lines  of  the  streets, 
which  divide  the  city  into  squares  like 
a  modern  American  town,  have  thus 
been  recovered  and  laid  down  most 
accurately  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps  ;  aud  similar  indications  of  the 
sites  of  buildings  led  to  the  more  im- 
portant of  Mr.  Joyce's  discoveries. 

Before  the  present  excavations  no 
systematic  attempt  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  how  the  squares,  or  insula, 
into  which  the  city  was  divided  were 
laid  out. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  each 
year's  operations  should  be  devoted  to 
the  complete  investigation  of  one  or 
more  insulai,  so  that  in  time  the  whole 
site  will  have  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. The  insula}  are  not  uniform  in 
size,  a  central  band  crossing  the  site 
from  north  to  south  being  formed  of 
insula.4  four  hundred  feet  square,  while 
the  remainder  average  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  square.  The  irreg- 
ular plan  of  the  site  has  also  produced 
sundry  triangular  and  irregular  sections 
in  places. 

Up  to  the  present  time  three  of  the 
large  insula?  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
cavated and  planned,  and  a  fourth  is  in 
progress.  Four  of  the  lesser  insuhe 
and  parts  of  three  others  have  also 
been  done,  and  another  is  now  under 
examination.  In  addition,  all  the  gates 
have  been  excavated  and  planned,  and 
a  thorough  survey  made  of  portions  of 
the  wall. 

The  insulae  excavated  differ  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  corners  are  occupied  by  bouses, 
while  the  centres  are  open  ground, 
probably  gardens.  But  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  ;  one  large  insula,  for 
example,  has  no  buildings  whatever  in 
one  half,  while  the  rest  is  fairly  built 
over ;  and  in  another  caso  foundations 
occur  over  most  of  the  area.    As,  how- 


over,  barely  one-fourth  of  the  site  has 
yet  been  examined  it  is  premature  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  variations,  or  whether  apparently 
void  places  may  not  have  contained 
wooden  buildings. 

The  heart  of  the  city  was  occupied 
by  one  large  block  of  buildings  contain- 
ing the  basilica  and  Jorum,  which  in 
this  case  were  built  side  by  side,  the 
whole  covering  a  square  of  three  huu- ' 
dred  feet.  The  basilica  contained  the 
courts  of  justice,  ami  was  a  great  hall, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and 
fifty-eight  feet  wide,  divided  originally 
into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  colonnades  of 
Corinthian  columns  twenty-seven  feet 
high.  At  each  end  of  the  building, 
which  stood  north  and  south,  was  an 
apsidal  tribune,  while  another  and 
larger  apse,  a  curia,  or  council  cham- 
ber, formed  the  centre  of  a  row  of  halls 
along  the  west  side.  The  basilica  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  on  the  same  lines  as 
before,  but  with  only  one  colonnade, 
and  rectangular  instead  of  apsidal  trib- 
unes. The  forum,  or  market-place,  was 
au  open  area  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  square,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  shops  and  offices,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  the  basilica.  So  f:ir 
it  is  the  only  forum  that  1ms  been  dis- 
covered in  a  Romano-British  town,  aud 
the  large  size  of  it  and  the  basilica 
indicate  beyond  all  question  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Calleva.  Seeing 
that  the  main  road  from  London  to 
Bath  and  the  west  passed  through  the 
city,  and  that  four  other  mads  met 
there,  from  such  places  as  Venta  Bd- 
yarum  (Winchester),  Sorbiodunum  (Old 
Sarum),  etc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic 
went  through  the  city  daily. 

Among  other  public  buildings  may 
be  noted  a  circular  temple,  sixty -six 
feet  in  diameter,  uncovered  by  Mr. 
Joyce,  aud  two  other  temples,  but 
square  in  form,  found  in  1891  within  a 
walled  enclosure  which  is  partly  be- 
neath the  present  churchyard.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  very  impor- 
tant discovery  in  1802  of  a  small  church 
of  the  basilican  type,  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  forum,  which  is, 
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without  doubt,  the  earliest  Christiau 
sanctuary  that  lias  come  to  light  in  this 
country.  As  it,  moreover,  cauuot  well 
be  later  than  the  middle  or  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  uow  one  of 
the  most  ancient  churches  in  Europe. 

Of  private  houses  a  fairly  consider- 
able number  has  been  uncovered.  As 
they  are  the  first  and  only  Roman  town 
houses  that  have  yet  been  examined  in 
Britain  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  a 
few  words  about  them.  In  plan  they 
resemble  generally  that  of  the  villas  or 
country  houses,  with  this  important 
difference,  that  the  baths  which  form 
so  marked  a  feature  iu  the  villas  are 
entirely  wanting  in  the  town  houses, 
their  place  beiug,  of  course,  supplied 
by  the  public  and  private  bathing  es- 
tablishments in  the  city. 

The  largest  houses,  like  the  largest 
villas,  were  built  round  three  sides  of 
an  open  courtyard,  and  consisted  of  a 
series  of  chambers  connected  by  an 
internal  (and  sometimes  an  external) 
corridor.  The  floors  were  covered  with 
mosaic  and  the  walls  with  paintings  ; 
the  windows  were  glazed,  and  at  least 
one  room  for  wiuter  use  was  heated  by 
a  hypocaust.  The  roofs  were  covered 
with  tiles  or  stone  slates. 

A  second  class  of  houses  consisted  of 
one  series  of  chambers  only,  built  be- 
tween two  corridors  ;  while  a  third 
class  of  small  houses  contained  only  a 
few  chambers,  but  still  connected  by  a 
corridor  iuto  which  they  all  opened. 

Within  the  buildings  the  excavations 
as  a  rule  disclose  very  few  objects  of 
interest,  a  fact  suggestive  of  the  grad- 
ual decay  and  spoliation  of  the  city. 
In  the  ground  around  them  the  case  is 
different.  Here  all  kinds  of  things  are 
met  with  :  articles  in  bronze,  iron, 
bone,  ivory,  and  glass  ;  fragments  and 
specimens  of  every  kind  of  pottery, 
from  the  imported  red  glazed  ware 
known  as  Samian  to  the  coarsest  hand- 
made stuff  sold  in  the  city  by  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  district  ;  and  quan- 
tities of  coins  of  silver  and  bronze, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  Romano- 
British  period.  In  addition  a  fruitful 
source  of  more  or  less  perfect  earthen- 
ware vessels  is  found  in  the  numerous 


rubbish  pits  with  which  the  ground  is 
riddled.  These  were  the  receptacles 
of  all  the  refuse  and  household  sweep- 
ings, aud  then  as  now,  "many  a  vessel 
was  carelessly  flung  away,  whole  or 
almost  uninjured,  to  be  unearthed  by 
antiquaries  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  1  Interesting,  however,  as 
these  remains  are,  they  differ  in  no  im 
portant  feature  from  what  are  found  on 
any  other  Romano-British  site,  and  if 
made  on  their  account  alone  the  exca- 
vations would  be  costly  indeed.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  people  understand, 
but  the  recovery  of  the  plans  of  a  few 
houses  tells  far  more  of  the  social 
standing  and  poverty  or  wealth  of  their 
owners  than  the  fragments  of  the  ves- 
sels wherein  their  food  was  cooked,  or 
out  of  which  they  ate  or  drauk.  So, 
too,  the  plans  of  the  shops,  of  the 
baths,  of  the  temples,  etc.,  all  tell  a 
tale  that  has  been  told  nowhere  else  in 
England  as  yet ;  and  as  the  excava- 
tions proceed  and  new  facts  come  to 
light  the  hitherto  unknown  civil  side 
of  the  Roman  occupation  may  come 
to  be  even  better  known  than  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  architectural  fragments,  too, 
which  are  constantly  coming  to  light, 
although  strangely  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected by  former  explorers,  are  of  quite 
equal  importance.  From  them  the  ap- 
proximate date,  the  probable  height, 
the  appearance,  and  such  like  features 
of  the  buildings  to  which  they  belonged 
can  be  recovered  ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
prevaleut  opinion  that  all  Roman 
things  are  alike,  their  lines  and  mould- 
iugs  differ  in  a  most  interesting  way 
from  the  usual  Roman  types. 

The  excavations  themselves  are  car- 
ried out  under  the  personal  supervision 
aud  direction  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  a  number  of  fellows 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  all  ex- 
perts in  various  ways,  who  give  their 
time  and  services  without  charge  to 
the  Fund.  Besides  making  all  neces- 
sary plaus,  drawings,  and  models, 
these  gentlemen  are  also  responsible 
for  the  collection,  washing,  and  sorting 
of  all  the  numerous  remains  unearthed, 
nor  are  such  serious  undertakings  as 
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the  remov.il  of  mosaic  pavements  be- 
yond their  powers. 

The  result  of  each  year's  work  is 
fully  chronicled  and  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Autiquaries,  who,  by 
publishing  the  reports  with  suitable 
plans  and  illustrations  in  Archceologiay 
thereby  place  on  permanent  record  for 
present  and  future  students  the  ac- 
count of  these  most  important  explora- 
tions. 

Finally,  after  exhibition  in  London, 
all  the  remains  found  are  sent  to  Read- 
ing, where,  by  the  kindness  and  liber- 
ality of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  they 
are  added  year  by  year  to  the  Silchester 
Loan  Collection,  which  there  finds  a 
home  in  the  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum.  This  collection  not  only 
contains  everything  of  importance  dis- 
covered during  the  past  three  years, 
but  the  principal  objects  found  by  Mr. 
Joyce,  and  until  lately  deposited  at  Sil- 
chester and  Strathfieldsaye,  have  now 
been  added  to  it.  As  a  collection  of 
objects  all  of  one  period  and  all  from 
the  same  place,  it  is  already  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  students  of 
Romano-British  antiquities. 

The  important  architectural  remains 
are  placed  and  arranged  in  a  special 
room,  accompanied  by  specimens  of 
various  building  materials  and  other 
illustrative  features.  Copies  of  all  the 
plans,  too,  are  here  displayed  on  the 
walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are 
deposited  by  the  executive  committee 
the  various  models  made  by  them, 
amongst  which  is  that  of  the  little 
church  discovered  last  year. 

The  maintenance  of  these  works  an- 
nually on  such  a  scale  as  repays  the 
trouble  expended,  is,  of  course,  a  costly 
matter,  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  or  any  other 
body.  Public  attention  has,  however, 
been  drawn  to  the  importance  and  in- 
terest of  the  works,  and,  through  the 
liberality  of  various  subscribers,  espe- 
cially of  Dr.  Edwin  Fresh  field,  treas- 
urer of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
8ilchester  Excavation  Fund  has,  up  to 
the  present,  not  had  to  complain  of 
lack  of  money.  It  will  be  several  years 
yet  before  so  large  an  area  as  the  one 


hundred  acres  within  the  walls  can  be 
properly  and  fully  explored,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  ample  scope  for  the 
beneficence  of  any  one  interested  in 
the  work  and  its  results. 

As  an  example  of  the  unexpected 
discoveries  that  are  from  time  to  time 
made  on  the  site  of  Calleva,  this  article 
may  fitly  be  ended  with  the  announce- 
ment of  one  of  our  most  recent 
"  finds."  In  clearing  out  a  well, 
which  had  been  sunk  through  the  floor 
of  one  of  the  houses  not  long  after  its 
destruction,  there  came  to  light  a  cone- 
shaped  pillar  with  characteristic  late 
Roman  mouldings  round  the  base.  It 
is  in  fact  a  Roman  tombstone  ;  but  the 
singular  thing  is  that  the  name  of  the 
deceased  is  inscribed  in  two  lines  of 
Ogam  characters.  Hitherto  no  Ogam 
stone  has  been  found  in  England  east 
of  Devon,  and,  indeed,  inscriptions  in 
this  strange  character  are  so  rare  that 
only  a  few  English  examples  are 
known.  Professor  Rhys,  after  exam- 
ining the  monument,  pronounces  it  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  Ogam  stones  yet 
discovered,  its  date,  irrespective  of  the 
mouldings  on  it,  being  limited  by  the 
early  character  of  the  Ogams  and  the 
probable  period  of  the  destruction  of 
Calleva.       W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 
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A  NIGHT  WITH  THE  TRAPPISTS. 

In  south-western  France,  a  little  to 
the  east  and  north  of  the  great  wine- 
growing district  of  the  Bordelais,  is  a 
rather  extensive  tract  of  country  called 
the  Double,  which  is  scarcely  known, 
even  by  name,  beyond  the  region  where 
it  lies.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  for- 
lorn wildernesses  in  all  Franco  ;  but 
like  the  Carmargue,  it  has  been  much 
changed  of  late  years  by  drainage  and 
cultivation,  and  is  destined  to  become 
productive  and  prosperous.  For  incal- 
culable centuries  it  had  remained  a 
baneful  solitude,  overgrown  with  vir- 
gin forest,  except  in  the  hollows  be- 
tween the  low  hills,  which  succeed  one 
another  like  the  undulations  of  the 
sea  ;  and  here,  almost  hidden  in  sum- 
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mer  by  tall  reeds  and  sedges,  lay  the 
pools  and  bogs  that  poisoned  the  air 
and  rendered  the  climate  abominable. 
In  the  midst  of  this  marshy  cretaceous 
desert,  stretching  between  the  Isle  and 
its  tributary,  the  Dronne,  and  close 
to  a  wretched,  fever-stricken  village 
called  Echourgnac,  a  small  community 
of  Trappist  monks  established  them- 
selves in  1868.  They  did  not  go  there 
merely  as  ascetics  fleeing  from  the 
world,  but  also  as  philanthropists,  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  Their  mission  was 
to  drain  and  to  cultivate  this  most  un- 
healthy part  of  the  Double,  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  peasants 
who  eked  out  a  miserable  existence 
there.  The  best  testimony  that  their 
labor  was  not  wasted  was  afforded  some 
years  ago,  when  the  French  govern- 
ment was  dispersing  the  monastic  com- 
munities. The  inhabitants  of  the 
Double  were  so  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  their  benefactors  being  expelled 
from  their  midst,  that  a  serious  conflict 
between  them  and  the  gendarmes  was 
regarded  as  certain,  if  official*  were 
sent  to  expel  the  monks.  The  danger 
was  avoided  by  the  decision  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  leave  the  Trappists  in  peace 
as  well  as  the  Carthusians. 

To  pay  a  visit  to  the  Trappists  at 
Echourgnac  was  my  chief  motive  for 
crossing  the  Double.  I  had  left  the 
small  town  of  Ribe>ac,  which  is  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  region,  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  scorching  sum- 
mer day,  and  after  quitting  the  verdant 
valley  of  the  Dronne  had  walked  over 
several  miles  of  desolate  country  with 
a  scarcely  varying  landscape  of  scrubby 
woods  and  marshy  heaths.  I  was  now 
resting  a  while  by  a  reedy  pool  fringed 
with  gorse  and  heather,  and  was  listen- 
ing to  the  Oreads  answering  one  an- 
other upon  their  pan-pipes,  when  I  saw 
coming  towards  me  a  figure  which 
might  have  disturbed  me  very  much 
had  I  been  living  in  those  days  when 

—  if  there  is  any  truth  in  legendary 
lore  —  the  devil  only  needed  half  a  pre- 
text for  forcing  his  society  upon  lonely 
travellers.    This  man  —  for  man  it  was 

—  had  a  face  so  overgrown  with  coal- 


black  hair  that  very  little  could  be  seen 
of  it  excepting  the  eyes  and  nose. 
Beard,  whiskers,  and  moustache  were 
inseparably  mixed  up.  What  skin  was 
visible  through  the  matted  jungle  of 
hair  was  little  less  swarthy  than  a  Hin- 
doo's. All  the  upper  part  of  this  aston- 
ishing head  was  hidden  by  a  large  hat 
of  black  straw,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
washing-bnsin.  The  rest  of  the  figure 
was  clad  in  a  frock  of  dark  brown 
serge,  with  hanging  hood.  Not  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  Trappist  where  I  was, 
I  was  startled  for  a  moment  by  the 
apparition,  but  I  quickly  guessed  that 
this  was  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  still 
distant  monastery  who  had  been  sent 
out  on  some  little  expedition  into  the 
district.  As  he  passed  he  raised  his 
hat  just  enough  to  show  that  the  close- 
cropped  black  hair  beneath  it  was  turn- 
ing grey. 

The  road  led  me  through  a  little  vil- 
lage where  there  was  an  old  Roman- 
esque church.  There  were  numerous 
archivolts  over  the  broad  portal,  and 
above  these  was  a  horizontal  dog's- 
tooth  moulding  with  grotesque  heads  at 
intervals,  but  time  had  effaced  most  of 
the  carving.  All  about  the  church  the 
long  grass  and  gaudy  mulleins  stood 
over  the  bones  of  men  and  women 
who,  like  their  parents  before  them, 
had  cluug  to  their  old  homes  in  the 
midst  of  the  pestilential  marshes,  suf- 
fering continually  from  malaria,  watch- 
ing their  children  grow  paler  and  paler, 
and  yet  never  thinking  of  surrender. 
What  a  strange  combination  of  hero- 
ism, obstinacy,  and  stupidity  do  we  find 
in  human  nature  !  But  now  things 
had  changed  here.  There  was  an  air 
of  prosperity  in  the  village,  and  the 
people  said  that  the  fever  had  almost 
left  them. 

While  crossing  another  bit  of  wild 
and  deserted  country,  I  saw  the  dark 
gleam  of  poisonous  pools  nearly  hidden 
by  sallows  and  reeds.  The  vibration 
of  my  footsteps  disturbed  the  vipers 
that  lay  near  the  hot  road  ;  they  slid 
down  the  banks  and  curved  out  of  sight 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  heather. 
These  reptiles  abound  in  the  Double  ; 
conditions  that  are  baneful  to  men  are 
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healthful  to  them.  The  sighing  of  the 
pines  added  to  the  sadness  of  the  land, 
for  these  trees  now  appeared  in  clumps 
along  the  wayside,  and  the  storm  wind 
had  begun  to  blow.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing obliquely  through  a  dun-colored 
haze  when  I  reached  the  village  of 
Echourgnac  in  a  cultivated  valley. 
Here  the  cattle  and  the  green  fields 
were  signs  of  the  cheese-making  in- 
dustry carried  on  at  the  monastery. 
The  conventual  buildings  were  now 
visible  on  the  top  of  the  neighboring 
hill,  with  the  church  spire  higher 
against  the  sky  than  all  the  rest.  I 
made  my  way  towards  this  little  for- 
tress of  asceticism  hidden  from  the 
world  amidst  the  woods  and  marshes. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  spend 
the  night  with  the  Trappists,  even  if  I 
was  obliged  to  accept  their  charity  and 
to  allow  myself  to  be  classed  with  those 
tramps  who  have  no  literary  pretext 
for  their  vagabond  ways.  Indeed,  I 
had  been  given  to  understand  by  all  to 
whom  I  had  spoken  on  the  subject  in 
the  district,  that  the  reverend  fathers 
gave  money  sometimes  to  the  wayfarer, 
but  accepted  none  in  return  for  food 
and  shelter.  That  part  of  me  in  which 
the  conventional  is  concentrated  said  : 
"  Stop  at  the  inn  ;  "  but  the  other  part, 
which  has  the  curiosity  and  the  errantry 
of  the  man  who  has  never  been  per- 
fectly civilized,  said  :  44  Go  on,  and 
whatever  happens,  pass  the  night  with 
the  Trappists." 

Having  reached  the  monastery  gate, 
the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  pull  the 
bell.  The  porter  opened  lirst  bis  wicket 
and  then  the  door.  The  superior  could 
not  be  approached  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  so  1  was  asked  to  wait  in  the 
lodge.  Thus  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  porter. 
Althougii  he  was  very  much  in  religion, 
having  been  a  brother  at  Echourgnac 
since  the  foundation,  he  might  be 
termed  without  disrespect  44  a  jolly  old 
soul."  He  was,  as  he  said,  a  man  who 
had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  be 
learned.  His  lack  of  book  knowledge 
made  him  all  the  more  natural.  His 
age  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-live,  but 
he  had  a  body  that  was  still  robust  and 
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vigorous  under  his  dirty  brown  frock, 
although  he  had  been  living  so  many 
years  on  bread  and  cheese  and  vege- 
tables, and  short  commons  withal.  The 
post  of  porter  must  have  helped  him 
not  a  little  to  bear  up  against  the  dis- 
cipline, for  it  allowed  him  the  use  of 
his  tongue,  and  the  rule  of  silence 
would  have  been  a  more  severe  trial 
to  him  than  to  many  another.  He 
poured  out  some  beer  for  me  from  a 
great  stone  jar  that  he  kept  near  at 
hand.  I  had  heard  that  the  Trappists 
of  Echourgnac  added  to  their  other 
accomplishments  the  arts  of  beer-brew- 
ing and  wine-making,  and  was  there- 
fore not  surprised  by  the  porter's 
kindly  offer  ;  but  when  I  noticed  the 
yellow  color  and  soup-like  consistency 
of  the  fluid  that  he  poured  out  for  me, 
I  was  sorry  that  I  had  accepted  it. 

44  It  is  a  little  thick,"  said  the  Trajn 
pist,  whose  keen  eyes  had  noticed  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  warmth  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  took  the  glass  from 
his  hand,  44  but  the  beer  is  good,  it  is 
rather  new." 

44  It  must  be  very  nourishing,"  I  re- 
plied, after  heroically  draining  the  cup 
of  tribulation.  ' 

44  Have  some  more  ?  "  said  this  goodr 
natured  Trappist  as  he  raised  the  jar 
again.  I  saved  myself  from  a  Second 
dose  by  an  energetic  mercit  and 
changed  his  thoughts  by  asking  him  if 
he  had  been  a  long  time  at  the  mon- 
astery. 

44  I  was  oue  of  the  first  lot  who  came 
here  in  July,  1868.  There  were  twenty- 
two  of  us  in  all,  pkres  tt  frkres,  and 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  seven- 
teen were  down  with  fever.  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  was  here  Ave-  • 
and-twenty  years  ago.  The  country 
was  unfit  for  human  beings.  The 
people  went  shivering  about  in  the 
heat  of  summer  wrapped  up  as  they 
would  be  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It 
was  pitiful  to  see  them."  '  • 

He  then  entered  into  details''  re- 
specting the  clearing  of  the  land,  the 
draiuing  of  the  pools,  etc.  Suddenly 
remembering  the  llight  of  time,  he  dis- 
appeared with  my  card  and  left  me 
in  charge  of  the  lodge.    Presently  he 
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came  back  and  told  me  that  the  rev- 
erend father  was  unwell  and  could  not 
see  anybody,  but  that  I  could  pass  the 
night  in  the  monastery  if  I  wished  to 
do  so.  The  porter  led  me  through  a 
great  farmyard,  then  through  a  door 
into  a  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  large  table,  and  in  the  corners  four 
very  small  and  low  wooden  bedsteads 
with  ,meagre  mattresses,  a  couple  of 
sheets,  and  a  colored  quilt. 

When  we  entered,  two  men  were 
seated  at  the  table  eating  bread  and 
cheese  and  drinking  home-brewed  beer 
**  thick  and  slab,"  such  as  I  had  been 
refreshed  with.  One  was  quite  young, 
perhaps  five-and-twenty,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  the  brother  who  parleyed  with 
the  outer  world  at  the  gate  introduced 
me  with  the  recommendation  that  he 
should  do  all  in  his  power  for  me,  add- 
ing with  an  emphasis  by  which  he 
gained  my  friendship  forever:  uJe 
reponds  sur  vous."  The  young  man 
said  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
ewn  meal  he  would  see  about  my  sup- 
per—  so  he  called  it  —  at  once.  I 
begged  him  to  take  his  time,  as  I  was 
in  no  hurry.  The  good  porter,  still 
solicitous,  asked  where  I  was  going  to 
sleep,  and  the  young  man,  whom  I 
afterwards  learned  was  a  postulant, 
ftowted  to  a  bed  in  one  of  the  corners. 
I  was  theu  left  with  my  two  new  ac- 
quaintances. The  postulant  had  very 
soou  finished,  and  having  brushed  the 
crumbs  off  his  part  of  the  bare  board 
with  his  hand,  he  disappeared  to  see 
what  he  could  find  for  me  in  the 
kitchen.  The  man  who  remained  also 
brought  his  meal  to  a  close,  but  he 
did  not  whisk  the  crumbs  away  ;  he 
brushed  them  into  little  heaps,  and 
wetting  his  forefinger,  raised  them  by 
this  means  to  his  mouth.  He  was 
about  fifty  ;  his  chin  was  shaved,  but 
he  wore  whiskers,  and  a  long,  rusty 
overcoat  nearly  down  to  his  heels.  He 
was  very  quiet,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
like  a  repentant  cabman.  There  was 
something  about  the  man  that  excited 
my  curiosity,  but  I  felt  that,  consider- 
ing where  I  was,  it  would  be  very  bad 
taste  to  put  any  leading  questions  to 
him  respecting  his  history.    I  never- 
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|  theless  found  a  way  of  getting  into 
1  conversation  with  him,  and  he  did  not 
need  much  persuasion  to  talk.  He  was 
rather  incoherent,  but  I  gathered  from 
what  he  said  that  he  had  wandered  a 
I  good  deal  from  monastery  to  monas- 
tery, now  in  the  world  and  now  almost 
"  in  religion,"  without  finding  anchor- 
age anywhere.  "  The  world,"  he  said, 
"  is  like  a  rotten  plank,  and  we  are  like 
smoke  that  comes  and  goes.  If  we  do 
not  think  of  eternity,  we  are  ship- 
wrecked." Feeling  perhaps  that  some- 
thing in  the  world  was  a  little  more 
solid  after  the  bread  and  cheese  and 
'  beer  than  it  was  before,  he  was  work- 
I  ing  himself  up  to  a  commuuicative 
humor,  and  I  was  beginning  to -hope 
that  I  should  soon  know  what  sort  of  a 
character  he  really  was,  when  the  re- 
turn of  the  postulant  changed  his  ideas 
as  effectually  as  if  a  bucket  of  water 
had  been  thrown  in  his  face.  When 
he  ventured  to  speak  again,  the  younger 
man  told  him  that  it  was  six  o'clock, 
and  that  the  whole  community  was 
now  expected  to  observe  the  rule  of 
silence.  "  Do  not  be  angry,"  he  added, 
as  he  heard  the  other  mutter  some- 
thing that  escaped  me.  "I  am  not 
angry,"  replied  the  owner  of  the  long 
coat,  as  he  glided  softly  out  of  the 
room. 

I  was  now  alone  with  the  postulant, 
who  made  matters  pleasanter  for  me  by 
giving  a  generous  interpretation  to  the 
rule  of  silence  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
himself.  He  told  me  that  as  I  had 
come  after  the  hour  of  the  second 
meal,  the  fi-trt  cuisinier  was  not  in  the 
kitchen,  but  at  salve ;  consequently 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  even 
an  omelette  made  for  me.  After  look- 
ing, however,  into  all  the  corners  of 
the  kitchen,  my  providential  man  had 
discovered  some  cold  macaroni,  which 
he  presented  to  me  in  a  small  tin  plate. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  had  been  cooked, 
but  its  very  dark  color  made  me  suspi- 
cious of  it.  Although  I  knew  it  was 
quite  wholesome,  I  thought  it  safer  to 
leave  it  untouched,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  bread  and  cheese.  Now  this 
cheese,  made  by  the  Trappists  of  the 
Double  upon  the  Port-Sal ut  recipe, 
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which  is  a  secret  of  the  order,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  deserves  its  rep- 
utation. The  monastery  bread,  made 
from  the  wheat  grown  by  the  monks, 
was  of  the  substantial  and  honest  kind 
which  in  Eugland  would  probably  be 
called  44  farmhouse  bread,"  although 
the  great  wheel  or  trencher-shaped 
loaves  of  the  French  provinces  might 
cause  some  surprise  there.  My  meal, 
therefore,  might  have  been  worse  than 
it  was,  and  as  it  was  given  to  me  for 
nothing,  it  would  have  been  very  bad 
manners  not  to  appear  pleased.  The 
truth  is,  the  novelty  of  my  position  — 
that  of  a  tramp  taken  in  and  fed  on 
charity  —  amused  me  so  much  that  1 
found  everything  perfect.  I  had  an 
idea  "  at  the  back  of  the  head,"  that  I 
should  find  a  way  of  squaring  matters 
financially  with  the  holy  men,  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  tell  it  even  to  myself  then. 
I  must  confess  that  when  a  black  bottle 
was  placed  beside  the  bread  aud  cheese 
on  the  bare  table,  I  was  weak  enough  to 
hope  that  it  contained  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent white  wine  which  I  was  told  the 
Trappists  made  ;  but  when  the  liquor 
came  out  the  color  of  pea-soup,  I  recog- 
nized the  religious  beer  which  had  al- 
ready disappointed  me.  As  I  could  get 
nothing  belter,  and  the  water  being 
distinctly  bad,  tbe  most  sensible  thing 
to  do  was  to  be  reconciled  to  the  beer, 
and  in  this  I  succeeded  very  fairly. 
Necessity  is  not  the  mother  of  in- 
vention only.  The  wiue,  I  afterwards 
learned,  is  only  drunk  at  tbe  convent 
in  winter.  A  portion  of  it  is  sold  to 
priests  for  sacramental  use. 

When  I  had  taken  the  keen  edge  off 
my  hunger,  I  began  to  feel  a  fresh  in- 
terest iu  the  postulant.  Somehow,  he 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  stuff 
out  of  which  monks,  especially  Trap- 
pists, are  made,  although  I  know  that 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  interior  work- 
ings of  a  man  there  are  no  outward 
signs  to  be  relied  upon.  There  is  puz- 
zle enough  in  our  own  contradictions  to 
discourage  us  from  trying  to  find  con- 
sistency in  others  ;  but  we  try  all  tbe 
same.  We  have  a  fine  sense  of  pro- 
portion nnd  harmonv  when  we  analyze 
our  fellow  beings,  but  noue  whatever 
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when  we  turn  the  faculty  introspec- 
tively.  The  sanctimonious  undertone 
in  which  this  young  man  spoke  struck 
me  as  beiug  false,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing iu  him  that  I  could  discover  which 
linked  him  to  the  ascetic  ideal  of  life. 
But  then  the  questiou  arose,  why  was 
he  there  ?  He  was  strong  and  healthy  ; 
he  had  a  deep  color  on  his  checks  and  a 
humorous  twinkle  iu  his  eye.  He  dkl 
not  look  as  if  he  had  been  crossed  in 
love,  or  had  received  any  of  the  scars 
of  passion  such  as  might  account  for 
his  wish  to  become  a  Trappist.  He  . 
had  seen  something  of  the  world.  He  1 
had  been  to  Chili,  among  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  civil  war  there  had 
ruined  his  prospects,  so  he  told  me.  I 
concluded  from  what  he  said  that  on 
his  return  to  France  he  had  sought  a 
temporary  refuge  with  the  Trappists, 
and  that  he  preferred  to  remain  under 
the  shelter  that  he  had  found  these.,, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  worse  in 
the  struggle  for  life  outside.  Becom- 
ing more  confidential,  he  told  mo  that 
what  was  most  difficult  to  be  borne  by 
those  in  his  position  was  the  rule  of 
absolute  submission  and  obedience. 

I  had  uot  been  at  the  table  long 
when  this  postulant  glided  out  of  the 
room,  sayiug,  44  I  will  see  if  there  is  a 
way  of  getting  another  bottle  of  beer." 
Presently  he  returned  with  a  bottle 
under  his  arm,  and  then  I  learnt  that 
the  abbot  had  given  orders  that  I  wns 
to  pass  the  night  44  dans  la  chambre  de 
monseigneur."  Tbe  prospect  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  bishop's  bed  furnished  me 
with  a  conscientious  reason  for  not 
drawing  the  cork  from  the  second  boU 
tie  of  monastic  barley-brew  ;  but  my 
companion,  who  was  more  or  less  in 
religion,  did  not  give  me  a  chance  of 
refusing,  for  he  drew  it  himself  and 
filled  two  glasses.  44  Nous  allons  trin- 
quer,"  said  he.  We  clinked  glasses 
and  talked  with  greater  freedom,  al- 
though the  postulant  still  spoke  under 
his  breath  — it  was  a  habit  that  he  had 
fallen  into.  We  were  interrupted  by  a 
scuffling  outside  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  door.  A  couple  of  monks  in  brown 
frocks  were  on  the  threshold.  A  small, 
grey-bearded  brother  with  a  bent  back 
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held  in  one  haud  a  pewter  plate  and  in 
the  other  a  small  basin  of  the  same 
metal.  He  was  the  frtre  cuirinier,  who 
had  returned  from  salve y  and  he  had 
come  to  offer  me  some  vegetable  soup 
and  some  more  macaroni,  both  of 
which  I  declined.  Not  a  word  did 
these  Trappists  say,  but  they  carried 
on  with  the  postulant  a  conversation  in 
dumb  show  as  to  what  my  requirements 
.would  be  on  the  morrow.  They  stroked 
their  noses,  rubbed  their  lingers  to- 
gether, and  grimaced  so  expressively 
all  on  my  account  that  I  suffered  agony 
because  I  dared  not  laugh  outright. 

When  they  had  left  I  took  a  stroll 
outside,  for  as  yet  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  go  to  bed,  notwithstanding  that  a 
bishop  had  slept  upon  the  same  mat- 
tress that  was  waiting  for  me.  Keep- 
ing within  the  convent  bounds,  where 
no  wouiau  is  allowed  to  set  her  foot  — 
that  troublesome  foot  whose  impriut 
may  be  found  on  most  of  the  paths 
that  lead  to  a  Trappist  monastery  — 
wandering  beyoud  the  buildings,  but 
still  within  the  enclosure,  I  came  to  a 
'bit  of  waste  laud  covered  with  heather 
and  gorse  that  overlooked  the  wooded 
wilderness  towards  the  west,  as  a  head- 
land bluff  overlooks  the  sea.  The  sun 
had  set  and  the  wild  spirits  of  the 
storm  had  drawn  a  translucent  drapery 
of  vapor  from  the  dark  thundercloud 
hovering  overhead  to  where  the  fringe 
of  the  forest  broke  the  blood-stained 
bar  upon  the  horizon's  verge,  and  this 
luminous,  orange-colored  curtain  was 
crossed  every  moment  upwards  and 
downwards  by  silvery  shafts  of  light- 
ning. Such  an  effect  of  sunset  com- 
bined with  storm  was  like  a  new 
revelation  of  nature,  and  the  sublimity 
of  the  spectacle  would  have  held  me 
fast  lo  the  patch  of  wild  heath  if  the 
rain  hail  not  begun  to  fall  in  splashes. 
The  long  summer  day  was  over,  and 
the  night  came  forth  in  trouble  and 
with  gushing  tears.  The  roar  of  the 
thunder  grew  louder  aud  the  flash  of 
the  lightning  brightened  every  minute. 
I  returned  to  the  monastery  aud  found 
the  postulant  quite  anxious  to  have 
done,  with  me  and  to  put  me  into  the 
bishop's  room.   He  was  sleepy  —  every- 


body gets  sleepy  in  these  country  places 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  irrespective  of 
canonical  hours  —  whereas  I  grow  live- 
lier like  a  night  bird  as  the  dusk  deep- 
ens. All  the  monks  must  have  been 
in  their  cells  snoring  with  the  clear 
conscience  which  is  the  gift  of  the  day 
that  has  been  well  filled  up,  wheu  I 
reluctantly  entered  the  only  room  in 
the  place  that  had  any  pretension  to 
comfort,  but  which  to  me  was  like  a 
prison.  I  was  making  an  effort  to  ac- 
quire the  virtue  of  resignation,  when 
the  postulant  spoilt  the  mood  by  speak- 
ing again  of  beer.  Had  he  picked  up 
in  his  wanderings  the  notion  that  an 
Englishman  could  not  live  unless  he 
was  kept  well  supplied  with  beer,  or 
had  he  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  seductiveness  of  the  strange  but 
innocent  liquor  that  the  Trappists 
brewed  ?  Whatever  his  thoughts  may 
have  been,  he  darted  away  iu  spite  of 
my  endeavor  to  stop  him,  and  presently 
reappeared  with  another  black  bottle. 
I  knew  that  he  had  uot  obtained  it 
without  diplomacy,  and  that  he  had 
made  my  unquenchable  thirst  the  ex- 
cuse ;  but  by  this  time  1  had  perceived 
that  his  solicitude  was  uot  wholly  un- 
selfish. He  muttered  something  about 
l<  charity  "  as  he  filled  a  glass  for  me, 
notwithstanding  my  refusal,  then  van- 
ished with  the  bottle.  He  had  promised 
to  wake  me  at  two  o'clock  for  matins. 

When  left  alone  I  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  bishop's  room.  It  was  spa- 
cious enough  for  fifty  people  to  dance 
iu,  and  the  furniture  would  uot  have 
been  greatly  in  the  way.  The  stones 
which  made  the  floor  had  no  carpet, 
not  even  the  descente  de  lit,  which  in 
France  is  considered  indispensable 
even  when  the  floor  is  of  wood.  In 
the  corner  was  a  low  wooden  bedstead 
with  dingy  curtains  suspended  from  a 
rafter,  and  a  paillasse  of  maize  leaves 
with  a  thin  wool  one  above  it ;  coarse 
hempen  sheets  and  a  colored  coverlet 
completed  the  bedding.  By  the  side 
against  the  wall  was  a  broad  prie-Dieu, 
with  a  lithograph  just  above  it  of  the 
Holy  Child  bearing  the  cross.  A  plain 
table  in  the  centre  without  a  cloth,  a 
secretaire  with  high  crucifix  attached, 
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another  bare  table  with  washing-basin, 
jug,  and  folded  towel,  with  a  few  chairs 
and  several  religious  prints,  made  up 
the  furniture. 

This  room  was  on  the  ground  floor 
aud  looked  out  upou  a  long,  covered 
terrace,  with  the  farmyard  immediately 
beyond.  I  opened  the  sashes  —  I  had 
already  prevailed  upon  the  postulant 
not  to  fasten  the  shutters — and,  hav- 
ing blown  out  the  candle,  I  lit  my  pipe. 
I  suppose  if  I  had  had  any  sense  of 
propriety  I  should  have  refrained  from 
smoking  in  the  bishop's  room  ;  but 
what  was  I  to  do,  a  prisoner  there  at 
uiuc  o'clock  in  the  evening  aud  not  a  bit 
sleepy  ?  If  it  had  been  a  tine  evening 
I  do  not  think  I  could  have  resisted  the 
temptatiou  to  jump  out  of  the  window 
and  to  stroll  back  to  the  patch  of  im- 
prisoned moor.  First  a  cat  and  then  a 
great  dog  came  sneaking  along,  aud  I 
tried  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with  them 
from  the  window,  but  they  too  seemed 
to  have  renounced  the  world  with  all 
its  pomps  aud  vanities  to  conform  to 
the  Trappist  rule,  for  each  of  them 
looked  at  me  with  pity  and  reproach 
out  of  the  corner  of  the  eye  aud  de- 
scribed a  wide  semicircle,  at  the  risk 
of  getting  wet,  in  order  not  to  be 
drawn  into  conversation.  But  the 
Btorm  at  all  events  had  not  been 
silenced ;  the  thunder  growled  and 
groaned,  and  every  half  minute  the 
lightning  lit  up  all  the  stones  and  pud- 
dles of  the  great  farmyard,  beyond 
which  my  vision  was  cut  off  by  the 
roofs  of  the  out-buildings. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasantness 
of  being  shut  up,  I  felt  that  if  the 
management  of  the  weather  had  been 
left  to  me  I  could  uot  have  arranged 
things  better  for  my  first  night  in  a 
Trappist  monastery.  Here  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  desolation  of  the 
Double  under  the  same  roof  with  men 
who  were  driven  into  this  shelter  by 
the  desolation  of  their  souls.  Tem- 
pest-tossed by  the  conflict  of  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh,  wounded  perhaps  by 
secret  griefs  aud  humiliations,  strong 
perchance  in  the  eyes  of  others,  while 
never  sure  of  themselves  from  one 
bour  to  another,  putting  out  upon  the 


same  sea  again  aud  again  only  to  be 
thrown  back  upou  the  same  desert 
shore,  they  at  length  settled  down 
here,  aud  they  must  have  done  so 
with  the  calm  convictiou  that  they  had 
found  the  medicine  to  suit  their  kind 
of  sickness  in  a  life  of  incessaut  pun- 
ishmeiit  of  self  and  labor  for  others. 

It  was  about  eleven  when  I  felt  tired 
enough  to  lie  dowu.  I  had  not  bceu  in 
this  position  long  when  something  bit 
me.  I  thought  I  knew  the  enemy,  but 
I  dared  not  whisper  its  name  even  to 
myself,  for  I  was  overcome  by  ita  con- 
descension. From  a  bishop  to  me  was 
a  fall  in  the  social  scale  that  ought  to 
have  made  the  most  voracious  insect 
tremble  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Maybe  it  did  tremble  before  it  yielded 
to  temptation  aud  forgot  its  dignity. 

The  storm  continued  all  night  with 
intervals  of  calm.  A  little  before  two 
o'clock  the  bell  was  rung  for  matins. 
The  clang  of  the  metal  must  have  been 
heard  clear  and  shrill  far  over  the 
Double,  even  when  the  storm  seemed 
to  be  rending  the  black  sails  of  the 
clouds  asunder.  The  postulant  fetched 
me,  as  he  had  promised,  and  he  led  me 
through  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to  the 
church.  Although  the  building  was 
almost  in  darkness,  I  could  see  that  it 
was  in  the  pointed  style,  and  that  it 
was  marked  by  a  cold  elegance  befitting 
its  special  purpose.  The  nave  was 
divided  near  the  middle  by  a  Gothic 
screen  of  wood  artistically  carved, 
although  the  ornamental  motive  had 
been  kept  in  subjection.  The  half 
that  adjoined  the  sanctuary  was  some- 
what higher  than  the  other,  and  here 
the  Trappist  fathers  had  their  stalls  — 
the  brothers'  stalls  were  in  the  lower 
part.  I  was  led  to  a  place  below  the 
screen.  The  office  had  already  com- 
menced ;  the  monotonous  plain-chant 
by  deep-toned  voices  had  reached  me 
in  the  corridors.  Perhaps  it  was  half 
an  hour  later  when  the  chanting 
ceased.  The  lamps  were  darkeued  in 
the  stalls  above  the  screen  —  in  the 
lower  part  there  was  but  one  very  small 
light  suspended  from  the  vault — then 
the  monks  knelt  each  upon  the  uarrow 
piece  of  wood  affixed  to  their  stalls  for 
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this  purpose,  and  for  half  uu  hour  with 
heads  heut  dowu  they  prayed  iu  silcucc 
while  the  thunder  groaued  outside  and 
the  lightning  flashed  through  the  clere- 
story windows.  To  the  Trappists,  who 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  at  the 
same  hour  had  heeu  goiug  through  the 
same  part  of  their  unchanging  disci- 
pline, heedless  whether  the  stars  shone 
overhead  or  the  lightning  glittered, 
there  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  draw 
Ihcir  niitids  from  the  circle  of  devo- 
tional routine  ;  I  alone  felt  as  if  I  was 
going  down  into  my  grave.  The  grey 
light  that  was  now  making  the  ribs  of 
the  vaultiug  dimly  visible  was  like  the 
dawn  of  eternity  breaking  through  the 
brief  night  called  death,  which  is  not 
perhaps  so  dark  as  it  seems.  At  three 
o'clock  the  chill  and  awful  silence  was 
broken  by  the  white-robed  prior,  who 
rose  from  his  low  posture  like  a  dead 
man  in  his  shroud,  and  begau  to  chant 
iu  another  tone  and  measure  from  what 
had  gone  before,  and  which  bad  in  it 
the  sadness  of  the  wind  that  I  heard 
moauing  iu  the  piue-tops  on  the  moor 
before  the  storm  broke.  The  voice 
was  strong  and  clear,  but  so  solemn 
that  it  was  almost  unearthly,  and  it 
seemed  iu  some  strange  way  to  mingle 
with  the  purity  of  the  cold  dawn  that 
comes  when  all  the  passions  of  the 
world  are  still,  but  which  makes  the 
leaves  tremble  at  the  crime  aud  trouble 
of  another  day. 

When  the  prior  stood  up  the  brothers 
left  to  begin  their  manual  labor,  each 
one  in  his  allotted  place.  The  fathers 
remained  in  their  stalls  until  after  the 
four  o'clock  mass,  and  then  they  too 
fell  to  work  until  six  o'clock  —  the  hour 
of  prime.  1  soon  followed  the  broth- 
ers, although  not  so  far  as  the  lields, 
the  cheese  rooms,  and  farm  buildings. 
I  returned  to  my  room  ;  but,  as  I  had 
to  pass  on  the  upper  side  of  the  screen 
on  leaving  the  church,  I  looked  at  the 
two  rows  of  white  figures  stauding  in 
their  stalls.  It  may  have  beeu  the 
effect  of  the  mingled  daylight  and 
lamplight,  or  of  my  own  imagination  ; 
whatever  the  reason,  I  thought  during 
those  few  seconds  that  I  hail  never 
before  seen  such  a  collection  of  strange 
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and  startling  faces.  They  were  not 
those  of  weak  men,  but  of  sombre 
meu  who  had  walked  through  Hell  like 
Dante,  and  who  bore  upou  their  calm 
and  corpse-like  features  the  deep-cut 
traces  of  the  flame  and  horror. 

I  took  up  my  old  place  by  the  win- 
dow, and  watched  in  the  twilight  of 
morning  an  aged  brother,  with  frock 
hitched  up  above  his  naked  ankles  and 
his  feet  iu  great  sabots,  fetch  sack  after 
sack  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  bran,  aud 
carry  it  away  ou  his  shoulders.  He 
passed  close  to  me,  and  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  which  1  interpreted 
to  mean  :  u  You  must  be  a  lunatic  to 
stare  at  inc  iustead  of  going  to  bed  — 
you,  who  have  mouseigueur's  soft  bed 
aud  are  at  liberty  to  sleep."  But  no 
word  passed  betwecu  us.  At  length  I 
did  go  to  bed  again  aud  slept. 

1  was  awakeued  by  a  noise  in  my 
room,  aud  on  opening  my  eyes  I  saw  a 
long  figure  iu  white  two  or  three  yards 
from  me,  and  I  realized  that  a  Trappist 
father  was  watching  me.  Then,  when 
he  perceived  that  I  was  awake,  ho 
glided  from  the  room  without  saying  a 
word.  Had  I  spoken,  he  would  have 
replied  and  explained  what  he  wanted  ; 
but  I  had  not  recovered  sufficiently 
from  my  surprise  to  remember  the  rulo 
until  he  was  gone.  1  now  called  to> 
mind  that  the  postulaut  had  told  me 
over-uight  that  a  certain  father  would 
show  me  rouud  the  monastery  after 
prime.  This,  then,  was  he,  and  I  was 
doubtless  keeping  him  waiting,  for  it 
was  seven  o'clock.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  returned.  I  was  then  at  my 
ablutions. 

Now,  although  I  have  grown  pretty 
well  accustomed  to  go  through  this 
daily  duty  with  the  aid  of  salad-bowls 
and  slop-basins  while  living  in  the 
French  provinces,  I  thiuk  it  good  for 
the  mind  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  a 
thorough  wash  even  when  this  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  When,  therefore, 
the  Trappist  stalked  again  into  my 
room  without  giving  me  waruiug,  his 
costume,  primitive  as  it  was,  was  sur- 
passed by  the  simplicity  of  mine.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  be  with  him  in 
two  or  three  miuutes,  and  he  retired 
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with  a  slow  and  stately  uod.  I  tried 
very  hard  to  keep  my  word,  for  1  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  the  door 
open  again.  When  I  opened  it  myself, 
I  found  the  father  pacing  slowly  in  the 
passage.  Knowing  that  there  is  not 
much  to  be  had  iu  a  Trappist  monas- 
tery without  asking,  I  opened  the  con- 
versation by  making  some  delicate 
allusions  to  breakfast.  The  truth  is 
that  the  bread-aud-cheese  supper  was 
nothing  to  me  now  but  an  unsatisfac- 
tory recollection,  and,  with  the  sense 
of  vacuum  that  distressed  me,  I  was 
unwilling  to  follow  the  monk  upon  the 
promised  round  lest  I  should  die  of 
inaniliou  on  the  way.  He  asked  me 
what  I  would  like  to  eat,  ami  I  said, 
"  Anything  that  is  near  at  hand." 
Had  I  suggested  that  a  chop  or  a  steak 
would  be  suitable  after  so  light  a  din- 
ner, I  should  not  have  had  it ;  but  I 
should  have  received  a  large  measure 
of  silent  reprobation  for  my  bad  taste 
in  asking  for  it,  and  also  for  having 
reminded  a  Trappist  of  such  vanities  of 
the  past. 

The  father  — he  was  becoming  fa- 
therly indeed  —  went  to  a  cupboard  of 
the  saUe  a  manger  already  described, 
and  brought  out  what  I  had  left  of  the 
bread  and  cheese  set  before  me  the 
previous  evening.  Having  placed  this 
on  the  table,  together  with  a  bottle  of 
beer  —  the  postulaut  had  led  me  to 
hope  for  coffee  and  milk,  but  there  was 
evidently  no  escape  from  malt  liquor 
here  — he  withdrew  to  a  little  office 
close  by  where  he  was  wont  to  perform 
the  daily  duty  of  keeping  the  cheese 
accounts  of  the  monastery.  I  felt  sure 
that  when  he  had  reckoned  up  a  few 
figures  he  would  be  coming  round  to 
tear  me  away  from  the  bread  and 
cheese,  so  I  endeavored  to  hasten  the 
consumption  with  as  much  speed  as  I 
could  decently  put  on.  I  was  right  in 
my  conjecture.  I  had  not  been  seated 
five  minutes  when  he  came  back  and 
wandered  half  round  the  table. 

"J'aurai  flni  dans  un  petit  moment, 
mon  pere,"  said  I,  as  I  cut  off  another 
piece  of  cheese.  By  the  by,  nobody 
should  call  a  Trappist 14  monsieur,"  be- 
the  mouk  has  ceased  to  have 


even  a  name  of  his  own  other  than  his 
religious  one,  and  has  become  a  father 
or  brother  to  everybody.  He  returned 
to  his  accounts  ;  but  he  had  not  gone 
very  deeply  iuto  them  when  he  saw  me 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  little  den. 
He  left  his  books  at  once,  and  we 
walked  side  by  side  where  he  chose  to 
lead  me.  He  was  a  rather  tall  man, 
|  with  a  face  that  was  an  enigma.  The 
features  were  so  like  those  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  that  if  the 
Euglish  freethinker  had  disappeared 
mysteriously  I  might  have  strongly 
suspected  him  of  having  turned  Trap- 
pist, for  if  the  members  of  the  order 
had  written  their  history  one  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  anybody  in  it. 

This  father  volunteered  no  informa- 
tion whatever ;  it  had  all  to  be  drawn 
out  of  him.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  with  some- 
thing of  the  hesitation  of  a  man  who  is 
recalling  his  mother  tongue  after  many 
years  of  disuse.  His  face  was  large 
aud  heavy  ;  but  there  was  a  keen  light 
iu  his  eyes  which  at  times  was  that  of 
gaiety  well  kept  under.  He  soon  let 
me  see  that  eveu  a  Trappist  may  give 
out  an  occasional  flash  of  humor.  I 
was  questioning  him  respecting  the 
help  that  the  monastery  gave  to  the 
poor,  and  he  told  me  that  in  addition 
to  thirty  or  forty  persons  living  iu  the 
locality  who  received  regular  assistance 
every  day,  about  the  same  number  of 
wanderers  stopped  at  the  gate  and 
waited  for  the  bread  aud  cheese  which 
was  never  refused  them. 

"Meu  looking  for  work?"  I  asked 
innocently. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  monk,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  stolid  face  ; 
"and  who  pray  to  God  that  he  will  not 
give  them  any." 

It  was  evident  that  no  sentimental 


illusions  respecting  the  begging  c 
were  entertained  by  the  commuuity. 
The  monk  confirmed  what  people  in 
the  country  had  already  told  me  of  the 
help  afforded  by  the  Trappists  to  peas- 
ant agriculturists  in  difficulties.  The 
sick  were  moreover  supplied  with  medi- 
cines gratuitously  from  the  small  phar- 
macy attached  to  the  monaster)-.    I  did 
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not  ask  the  question,  but  I  coucluded 
that  at  least  one  of  the  fathers  had  a 
medical  diploma.  The  medicine  that 
was  chiefly  wanted  in  the  Double  when 
the  Trappists  settled  there  was  quinine  ; 
the  demand  upon  it  was  very  heavy 
years  ago,  but  by  removing  to  a  great 
extent  the  cause  of  the  fever-breed iug 
miasma,  the  monks  have  been  able  to 
economize  the  drug. 

Talking    about    these    matters,  we 
reached  the  refectory.    A  great  cold 
room  with  whitewashed  walls  and  live 
long,  narrow  tables  with  benches  on 
each  side,  stretching  from  end  to  end, 
was  the  place  where  the  mouks  took 
their  very  frugal  meals.    The  tables 
were  laid  for  the  first  meal.  There 
were  no  cloths,  and  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  that  there  were  no  napkins, 
although  these  are  considered  so  essen- 
tial in  France  that  even  in  the  most 
wretched  aubcrge  one  is  usually  laid 
before  the  guest.    Trappists,  however, 
have  little  need  of  them.    At  each 
place  were  a  wooden  spoon  and  fork,  a 
plate,  a  jug  of  water,  and  another  jug 
—  a  smaller  one  —  of  beer,  and  a  por- 
ringer for  soup,  which  is  the  chief  of 
the  Trappists'  diet.    Very  thin  soup 
it  is ;   the  ingredients  being  water, 
chopped  vegetables,  bread,  and  a  little 
oil  or  butter.    Until  a  few  years  ago  no 
oily  matter,  whether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, was  allowed  in  the  soup,  nor  was 
it  permissible,  except  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, to  have  more  than  one  meal  a 
day  ;  but  the  necessity  of  relaxing  the 
rule  a  little  was  realized.    Now,  during 
the  six  summer  months  of  the  year, 
there  are  two  meals  a  day,  namely,  at 
eleven  and  six  ;  but  in  winter  there  is 
still  only  one  that  is  called  a  meal,  and 
this  is  at  four.    There  is,  however,  a 
goiiter  —  just  something  to  keep  the 
stomach  from  collapsing  —  at  ten  in  the 
morning.    No  flesh,  nor  fish,  nor  ani- 
mal product,  except  cheese  and  butter, 
is  eaten  by  these  Trappists  unless  they 
fall  ill,  and  then  they  have  meat  or 
anything  else  that  they  may  need  to 
make  them  well.    There  is,  however, 
very  little  sickness  amongst  them.  The 
living  of  each  Trappist  probably  costs 
no  more  than  sixpence  a  day  to  the 


community.  Assuming  that  the  money 
brought  iuto  the  common  fund  by 
those  who  have  a  private  fortune  — 
the  fathers  as  a  rule  are  men  of  some 
independent  means  —  covers  the  estab- 
lishment expenses  and  the  taxation 
imposed  by  the  State,  there  must  re- 
main a  considerable  profit  on  the  work 
of  each  individual,  whether  he  labors 
in  the  fields  or  in  the  dairy  and  cheese 
rooms,  or  concerns  himself  with  the 
sales  and  the  accounts,  or,  like  the 
porter  at  the  gate,  tests  with  an  instru- 
ment the  richuess  of  the  milk  that  is 
brought  in  by  the  peasants,  lest  they 
who  have  been  befriended  by  the  monks 
in  sickness  and  penury  should  steal 
from  them  in  return.  To  devote  this 
surplus  obtained  by  a  life  of  sacrifice, 
compared  to  which  the  material  misery 
of  the  beggars  whom  they  relieve  is 
luxury,  to  the  lessening  of  human  suf- 
fering, to  the  encouragement  of  the 
family,  offering  the  hand  of  charity  to 
the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  expect- 
ing no  honor  from  all  tins,  and  not  even 
gratitude,  is  a  life  that  makes  that  of 
the  theoretical  philanthropists  and  hu- 
manitarian philosophers  look  rather  bar- 
ren. Let  every  man  who  lives  up  to 
an  unselfish  ideal  have  full  credit  for 
it,  whether  he  be  a  Trappist  or  a 
Buddhist. 

At  one  end  of  the  refectory,  below 
the  line  of  tables,  was  a  small  wooden 
bench  for  a  single  person.  The  monk 
poiuted  to  it  with  half  a  smile  upon  his 
face.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  The 
stool  of  penitence,"  he  replied.  Here  a 
monk,  who  had  brought  upon  himself 
some  disciplinary  correction,  sat  by 
order  of  the  abbot  iu  view  of  everybody, 
and  had  the  extra  mortification  of 
watching  the  others  eat,  while  he,  the 
penitent,  had  nothing  to  put  between 
his  teeth.  I  wondered  if  my  cicerone 
had  ever  been  perched  there,  but  I  was 
not  on  such  terras  of  familiarity  with 
him  that  I  could  ask  the  question. 

From  the  refectory  we  went  to  the 
dormitory',  an  oblong  room  with  a  pas- 
sage down  the  middle,  and  cells  on  each 
side  —  about  fifty  altogether.  They 
were  very  narrow,  and  were  separated 
by  lath  ami  plaster  partitions,  only  car- 
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ricd  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet. 
These  partitions,  which  had  beeu  white- 
washed over,  looked  very  fragile  and 
dilapidated,  and  altogether  the  appear- 
ance of  this  great  dormitory  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  A  glance 
iulo  the  interior  of  two  or  three  of  the 
cells  deepened  this  impression.  In  each 
was  a  small  wooden  bedstead  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  with  nothing  upon 
it  but  a  very  thin  paillasst,  a  black 
blanket  (the  color  of  the  wool),  and  a 
little  bolster.  Upon  a  nail  hung  a 
small  cat-o'-niuc-tails  of  knotted  whip- 
cord. "  How  often  do  you  administer 
to  yourselves  the  discipline  ?  "  1  asked. 
"  Every  Friday,"  said  the  monk.  To 
other  questions  that  I  put  to  him  lie 
replied  that  about  ten  members  of  the 
community  were  priests,  and  that  fa- 
thers and  brothers  used  the  dormitory 
in  common.  There  was  no  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  as  regards  the 
vows  that  were  taken. 

We  passed  into  the  cloisters,  which 
were  very  plain,  without  any  attempt 
at  architectural  ornament,  but  the  gar- 
den that  tilled  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle was  carefully  kept,  and  the  many 
flowers  there  were  evidently  watered 
and  otherwise  tended  by  hands  that 
were  gentle  to  them.  Then  I  asked  if 
it  was  true  that  the  members  of  the 
community,  when  they  passed  one 
another  in  their  ordiuary  occupations, 
were  allowed  to  break  the  rule  of 
silence  only  to  say, "  Remember  death.1' 
"  No,"  replied  the  monk, 44  it  is  a  legend 
that  originated  with  Chateaubriand." 
We  reached  the  chapter-house,  a  plain 
room  with  benches  along  the  walls  and 
a  case  containing  a  small  collection  of 
books.  1  saw  nothing  of  interest  here 
excepting  a  genealogical  tree  of  the 
order  of  Reformed  Cistercians,  called 
Trappists,  showing  its  descent  from 
the  Abbey  of  Clleaux,  and  a  portrait  of 
Pcre  Dom  Sdbastien,  abbot-general  of 
the  Trappists,  who  was  a  pontitical 
zouave  before  he  put  ou  the  habit  of 
the  most  ascetic  of  the  monastic  orders. 

I  asked  to  see  the  cemetery,  and  was 
led  to  an  uncultivated  spot  a  little  be- 
yond the  block  of  convent  buildings. 
A   small,  grassy   enclosure,  with  a 


wooden  paling  round  it,  was  the 
monks'  burying-place.  About  twelve 
had  died  in  the  twenty-five  years  of 
the  monastery's  existence,  but  most  of 
the  graves  looked  recent.  This  was 
explained  to  me  by  the  father,  who 
actually  smiled  as  he  said  :  44  We  who 
came  here  at  the  commencement  are 
gettiug  old  now  and  arc  following  one 
another  to  the  cemetery  rather  quickly." 
Wearers  of  the  white  frock  and  wearers 
of  the  brown  frock  were  lying  in  per- 
fect equality  side  by  side  as  they  hap- 
pened to  die,  each  having  a  small  cross 
of  while  wood  standing  in  the  grass  of 
his  grave.     1  read  :    "  N.  Raphael, 

monachus   ,  natus   ,  professus 

 ,  obiit  ."    The  dates  I  took  no 

note  of.  With  the  exception  of  the 
name  and  the  dates,  the  inscription  on 
each  cross  was  the  same  as  on  the  oth- 
ers. And  the  name,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  was  the  one  taken  in  religion. 

44  Do  you  know  one  another's  family 
names  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  living  monk 
by  my  side,  who  appeared  to  have 
lapsed  into  meditation,  thinking,  per- 
haps, how  far  his  place  would  bo  from 
the  last  on  the  line. 

4;  As  a  rule  we  do  not.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  monks  here  whose 
names  I  know." 

Lastly,  I  was  takcu  to  the  farm  build- 
ings, where  there  were  about  fifty 
cows  and  one  hundred  pigs.  A  young 
brother,  a  novice,  was  busy,  with  his 
frock  hitched  up,  cleaning  out  the 
pigsties.  Ho  was  piously  plying  the 
shovel,  but  his  face  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired an  expression  of  perfect  resigna- 
tion. He  was  young,  however,  and 
perhaps  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
better  society  than  that  of  pigs. 

I  was  invited  with  much  kindness 
and  courtesy  to  stay  until  after  the 
eleven  o'clock  meal ;  but  grateful  as  I 
felt  to  the  Trappists  for  their  bread  and 
cheese  and  home-brewed  beer,  which 
h:id  enabled  me  to  sustain  life  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  I  was  quite  content 
with  what  I  had  received  in  that  way. 
My  curiosity  being  also  satisfied,  I 
gladly  went  forth  into  the  wicked  world 
again  after  exchanging  a  cordial  fare- 
well with  the  genial  porter,  who,  when 
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he  caught  sight  of  me  returning  to  his 
lodge,  looked  sharply  to  see  it*  the  jar 
of  beer  was  safe,  and  his  mind  being 
made  easy  on  the  point,  he  begged  me 
to  let  him  pour  me  out  a  glass.  Then 
he  gazed  at  me  with  round  eyes  of  sur- 
prise and  reproach  when  I  declined 
the  offer  with  more  animation  than 
discretion  should  have  permitted. 

E.  Harrison  Barker. 


From  The  CornUiU  Magazine. 
MY  NURSEKY  REVISITED. 

My  nursery  is  a  little  old-world  vil- 
lage nestling  in  a  hollow  amid  the 
Berkshire  wolds.  I  was  live  years  old 
when  hist  1  saw  the  place  ;  but  so  ten- 
derly has  time  dealt  with  it,  that,  save 
I  see  it  as  through  a  telescope  reversed, 
the  picture  1  have  carried  in  memory 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  faithful  to 
the  reality  of  to-day.  And  truly  there 
is  little  change.  The  railway  has  eut 
its  path  through  the  hillside  and  raised 
a  huge  embankment  across  the  valley, 
but  its  invasion    has  not  awakened 

II  from  her  pastoral  slumber.  She 

scorns  the  rope  civilization  has  thrown 
to  her  and  drifts  along  in  her  groove  of 
agriculture,  secure  in  the  lack  of  possi- 
bilities which  might  tempt  enterprise 
to  disturb  her  peace. 

In  the  foreground  of  my  picture  of 

H         stood  the  house  I  knew  best  — 

the  ivy-covered  vicarage,  my  cradle. 
What  a  noble  mansion  memory  held  it ! 
Having  grown  from  three  feet  high  to 
six  the  picture  needs  corresponding 
alteration  ;  the  house  I  had  in  mind 
was  twice  the  size  of  this  ;  those  lofty, 
spiked  railings  dwindle  down  to  the 
merest  fence,  and  the  spacious  frout 
garden  disappears  in  a  strip  of  gravel 
walk.  Only  the  shrubs  remain  true  ; 
because  they  have  changed  and  grown 
up  with  me  ;  but  that  luxuriant  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  which  outshines  the  ivy, 
looks  like  a  wig  over  a  familiar  face. 

Within  the  vicarage,  once  my  eye  is 
reconciled  to  the  reduced  scale,  every 
corner  calls  up  a  flood  of  memories, 
clear-cut,  blurred,  and  dim.  This  is 
the  night-nursery,  where  Mrs.  Eales, 


our  nurse,  ruled  with  a  hair-brush  as 
with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  a  queer  feeliug  akin 
to  funk  creeps  down  my  back  now  as  I 
look  round  the  room.  I  feel  the  rap  of 
Mrs.  Eales's  bony  knuckles  on  my 
head,  and  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a 
brush  such  as  that,  with  whose  flat 

side   A  glauce  at  the  washstand 

so  vividly  recalls  the  agony  of  morning 
ablutions  as  administered  by  her  hands, 
that  my  eyes  smart  again  ;  with  a  bit 
of  yellow  soap  and  a  rough  towel  that 
nurse  could  inflict  unspeakable  tor- 
tures ;  she  gave  me  a  distaste  for 
washing  I  retained  for  years.  The 
day-nursery  is  a  bedroom  now,  aud 
every  stick  of  the  old  furniture  is  goue, 
but  I  speut  far  too  many  days  here  to 
have  forgotten  it.  There,  in  that  cor- 
ner, my  little  brother  laid  the  seeds  of 
a  life-long  feud  by  smashing  my  sailor 
doll.  I  havo  forgiven  him  now,  but  I 
can  never  forget  the  tragedy  ;  the  stolid 
indifference  wherewith  the  one-year- 
old  destroyer  regarded  the  mangled 
corse  we  drew  from  the  grate  with  the 
nursery  dust-pan  ;  the  tears  my  sympa- 
thetic sister  mingled  with  mine  when 
the  case  was  pronounced  hopeless ; 
and,  above  all,  the  redeeming  joy  of 
:  the  funeral  we  gave  the  sawdustless 
remains  next  day.  The  whole  affair 
comes  back  vividly,  as  though  it  were 
only  yesterday  I  was  playing  here  ou 
the  floor,  and  I  catch  myself  peering 
towards  the  open  cupboard  to  see  if 
my  big  Noah's  Ark  is  still  in  its  place 
on  the  bottom  shelf. 

A  stone's  throw— quite  a  long  walk 
it  used  to  be  —  from  the  vicarage  gate 
stands  the  old  grey  church  among  the 
decrepit,  lichened  tombstones  ;  nothing 
of  its  outward  face  has  changed. 
There,  on  the  stunted  square  tower, 
still  twirls  in  legless,  much-tailed  bril- 
liancy, the  gilded  cock  I  used  to  covet 
for  a  plaything,  aud  the  swallows'  nests 
occupy  their  identical  old  nooks.  But 
within,  restoration  —  much  needed, 
they  tell  me  —  has  laid-  its  transforming 
finger  on  all  old  acquaintances.  Gone 
is  the  black  oak,  three-decker  pulpit, 
with  its  queer  sounding-board  ;  van- 
ished are  the  rows  of  wooden  hat-pegs 
which  ran  along  the  walla  ;  nor  does  a 
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trace  remain  of  the  old -fashioned,  high- 
backed  pews.  I  wish  they  had  left  the 
big,  square  pew  which  belonged  to  the 
vicarage  ;  I  remember  its  faded  blue 
cushions  so  well.  It  was  my  especial 
privilege  to  stand  on  the  seat  during 
the  hymns  if  I  had  beeu  "  good  n  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  previous  week  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  occasions  on 
which  I  enjoyed  this  valued  preroga- 
tive stand  out  like  landmarks,  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  my  moral  be- 
havior in  those  days  left  mueh  to  be 
desired. 

Visitors  to  II         are  very  rare,  I 

imagine.      When  I  interviewed  the 
baker's  wife,  to  whom  I  was  recom- 
mended to  apply  for  lodgings,  that  ex- 
cellent woman  regarded  ray  intention 
to  stay  a  month  or  so  in  the  village  with 
doubting  concern.     Anxious  to  dis- 
abuse  her  mind  of  the  idea  that  I  was  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  I  explained  that 
my  early  childhood  had  beeu  passed  in 
II  ,  and  that  a  sentimental  yearn- 
ing to  see  the  place  again  had  brought 
me  hither.    Mrs.  Marsh  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  settler  in  the  village,  so 
further    explanations   were  entailed. 
My  appearance  assumed  the  magnitude 
of  an  Event ;  and  before  the  baker's 
apprentice  had  brought  my  portman- 
teau from  the  station,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  with  his  wheelbarrow,  the 
entire  populace  had  been  thrilled  with 
the  news.    There  are  many  old  ser- 
vants and  retainers  of  the  vicar  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  still  resident  in 
the  village,  and  from  the  hour  of  my 
arrival  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
reminiscence  almost  embarrassing  in 
its  personality.    There  is  Louisa,  our 
sometime  nursemaid,  for  instance.  She 
is  respectfully  anxious  to  learn  whether 
I  remember  once  telling  her  I  was  too 
fat  to  laco  my  own  boots  ?    Whether  I 
recall  the  days  when  I  used  to  kiss 
her?    (O  Louisa,  Louisa!    Thou  art 
but  forty  to-day  and  comely  ! )  Whether 
the  sight  of  porridge  still  moves  me  to 
tears  ?    And  do  I  retain  my  infant  pas- 
sion for  raw  bacon  ?    Louisa  loves  to 
linger  over  theso  interesting  details, 
and  our  daily  meetings  at  the  post- 
office,  where  at  noon  many  do  congre- 


|  gate  to  inspect  the  mail-bag,  afford  her 
opportunities  of  putting  me  to  the 
blush,  upon  which  she  pounces  with 
an  eagerness  that  has  something  al- 
most uncanny  about  it.   I  do  not  believe 

i  there  is  now  in  II  a  soul  who  does 

not  know  I  once  kicked  the  shins  of 
John  Wells,  the  groom-gardener,  be- 
cause he,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
had  slain  a  pig  to  which  I  was  deeply 
attached ;  and  the  village  children 
point  at  me  as  he  who  appeared  in  the 
public  road  wearing  the  Sunday  bonnet 
of  the  then  vicarage  cook,  and  who 
was  chastised  for  putting  the  cat  into 
the  dough.  Lapse  of  time  seems  to 
have  invested  such  early  imbecilities 
with  a  halo  of  touching  romance,  but  I 

am  made  to  feel  that  I  am  in  II  a 

marked  man.  I  suppose  three  active 
children  left  in  charge  of  an  indulgent 
guardian  for  three  years  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  make  their  presence  felt 
and  remembered  in  a  village  like  this  ; 
we  seem  to  have  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression, at  all  events,  and  perhaps  it 
is  natural  that  old  acquaintances  should 
take  up  the  thread  where  it  was  broken 
off.  Sally,  the  washerwoman,  does 
not  realize  how  many  years  have  passed 
since  she  saw  me  Inst.  Sally  is  eighty- 
two,  an  age  when  the  years  are  as 
drops  in  Time's  ocean,  and  she  talks 
of  the  days  twenty-five  years  ago  as 
though  it  were  but  a  week  or  two  since 
I  pleaded  for  a  taste  of  her  blackberry 
jam.  A  charming  old  woman  is  Sally  ; 
hale,  intelligent,  and  wonderfully  well- 
informed,  as  delightful  an  example  of 
the  Euglish  cottager  as  one  might  find 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

But  the  H         of  memory  is  fast 

fading  into  oblivion  in  the  light  of  re- 
newed acquaintance  ;  and  the  village  I 
have  for  so  long  pictured  is  become  a 
prosaic  reality,  whose  chiefest  iuterest 
centres  iu  the  cottage  where  I  have 
taken  up  my  quarters.  Mr.  Marsh,  the 
baker,  is  an  elderly  man  of  severe 
demeanor,  who  defies  all  overtures  by 
the  impregnability  of  his  reserve  ;  un- 
communicative he  is  and  stern.  Proud 
too  ;  on  the  day  I  came  to  dwell  under 
his  roof  I  went  into  the  shop  for  a  box 
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of  matches,  and  offered  a  halfpenny  in  state  of  interested  speculation.  We 
payment.  Mr.  Marsh  eyed  the  coin  can  never  guess  into  what  difficulty  she 
gloomily,  sniffed  faintly,  and  said, 44  Tut  may  flounder  next,  nor  hazard  a  sur- 
that  in  your  pocket!"  with  the  air  mi  so  as  to  the  method  she  will  adopt 
of  a  Rothschild  suffering  from  acute  to  get  out  of  it.  She  is  brimming  over 
neuralgia.  I,  crushed  and  humiliated, ,  with  a  vigorous  originality,  which  in- 
crept  away,  matches  and  halfpenny  |  vests  her  every  movement  with  piquant 
in  hand.  He  makes  excellent  bread,  |  charm.  The  advent  of  Pollycmily  with 
though,  does  this  majestic  baker  ;  and  afternoon  tea  is  quite  one  of  the  events 
if  he  deigns  to  feed  his  own  pigs  and  of  the  day.  The  cough  she  substi- 
poultry  by  day,  he  redeems  his  self-jtutes  for  the  orthodox  knock  at  the 


respect  by  burning  the  mid  right  oil 
over  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I 
fear  I  shall  never  know  Mr.  Marsh.  I 
should  like  to  ;  I  feel  sure  he  is  a  man 
with  a  history.  Mrs.  Marsh  is  a  quiet, 
soft-spoken  little  woman,  who  has,  I 
think,  seen  better  days  ;  she  endeared 
herself  to  me  on  our  first  meeting  by 
the  keen  anxiety  she  displayed  to 
charge  moderately,  and  has  since  wou 
my  heart  by  the  perfection  of  her 
pastry  and  motherly  regard  for  my 
comfort.  Her  eagerness  to  do  things 
in  becoming  style  is  almost  painful  ; 
if  a  wasp  dare  trespass  in  the  honey 
or  a  fly  presume  to  commit  suicide  in 
the  cream,  Mrs.  Marsh  pours  forth  an 
oration  of  apology  no  reassurances  can 
check.  One  memorable  morning  she 
boiled  and  brought  to  table  an  egg  of 
undesirable  quality  ;  we  had  quite  a 
scene  ;  could  the  responsible  hen  have 
been  traced,  its  life  had  not  been 
worth  a  moment's  purchase. 

Whilst  I  was  alone,  Mrs.  Marsh 
tended  me  herself ;  but  when  my  two 
sisters  joined  me,  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  engage  assistance.  Her  choice 
fell  upon  a  village  maiden,  who  answers 
to  the  name  of  Pollycmily,  and  whose 
performances  constitute  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  her  statement, 
that  she  has  never  been  "out  at  ser- 
vice "  before.  As  a  waitress  she  may 
be  lacking  in  skill,  but  we  would  not 
part  with  her  for  three  of  the  most 
accomplished  table-maids  in  England  ; 
for  Polly emilv's  ministrations  lend  a 
zest  to  life.  There  is  about  our  hand- 
maiden a  cheerful  buoyancy,  which 
makes  it  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  her 
drop  a  dish  ;  she  possesses  a  fertility 
of  resource,  unhampered  by  conven- 
tionality, which  keeps  us  in  a  chronic 


door  gives  warning,  and  we  clear  out  of 
the  way  to  leave  space  for  her  manoeu- 
vres. First,  the  door  handle  rattles 
violently,  as  though  some  one  in  falling 
had  clutched  at  it  ;  and  the  clatter  of 
crockery  is  followed  by  a  crash.  Then 
silence  for  a  moment.  Another  grab 
at  the  handle,  more  rattling  of  cups, 
and  the  door  creaks  dangerously  in  an- 
swer to  the  muffled  lurch  of  a  heavy 
body  against  it.  Again  momentary 
silence,  broken  by  breathless  panting  ; 
a  third  spasmodic  snatch  half  releases 
the  lock,  and  a  heavier  pitching  against 
the  panels  bursts  the  door  open.  A 
large,  flat  boot-heel,  surmounted  by 
grey  worsted  stocking,  leads  the  way, 
as  with  one  long,  backward  stride  Pol- 
lyemily  falls  into  the  room  ;  she 
"  brings  up  "  against  the  piano,  swings 
round,  and  surveys  us  over  the  debris 
on  the  tray  with  a  triumphant  "  Here- 
we-are-again  !  "  smile.  She  puts  her 
burden  down  —  somewhere  ;  on  the 
floor  for  choice  —  and  bustles  cheerfully 
away  to  collect  the  spoons  and  toast  in 
the  passage. 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  assist  her  by 
opening  the  door  in  answer  to  that 
cough.  I  did  so  once.  Polh/emily  was 
in  the  very  act  of  hurling  herself 
against  it,  and  the  result  was  most  dis- 
astrous. Safety  dictates  that  we  should 
offer  her  no  aid,  save  in  the  shape  of 
advice,  and  that  only  at  carefully  se- 
lected moments.  Her  education  is 
making  great  strides  already,  though  ; 
she  never  now  attempts  to  remove  the 
breakfast  things  en  masse  in  the  table- 
cloth, and  if  she  does  place  the  potatoes 
on  the  floor  during  dinner,  it's  the  rarest 
possible  thing  for  her  to  put  her  foot  in 
the  dish  by  mistake.  She  has  learned, 
too,  that  her  mouth  is  not  the  proper 
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place  to  put  a  spoon  when  her  hands 
are  full ;  no,  she  stows  it  under  her 
arm  or  in  her  pocket. 

Opportunities  of  teaching  her  the 
mysteries  of  social  usage  occur  hourly, 
but  we  do  not  always  feel  able  to  turn 
them  to  accouut.  One  afternoon  a 
lady  called  upon  my  sisters,  and,  hear- 
ing they  were  out,  tendered  cards  to 
Pollyemily. 

44  Thank'ee,  mum,"  I  overheard  that 
young  woman  say,  in  accents  of  grati- 
fied pride.  "Thank'ee,  mum,  very 
much." 

We  have  not  had  the  heart  to  ask  for 
those  pasteboards,  and  I  doubt  not 
Pollyemily  counts  them  still  amoug  her 
most  cherished  possessions. 

We  value  our  handmaiden  as  afford- 
ing the  only  excitement  which  leavens 
the  otherwise  unruffled  calm  of  our  ex- 
istence here.  The  week  from  end  to 
end  is  one  long  Sunday,  and  a  more 
secluded  spot  wherein  to  dream  away 
the  summer  would  be  hard  to  find. 
There  are  few  people,  other  than  cot- 
tagers, iu  and  about  the  village,  and  the 
absence  of  most  adjuncts  of  civilized 
life  proves  how  little  man  really  wants 
of  all  he  is  wont  to  consider  indis- 
pensable. There  is  no  butcher's  shop 
within  many  miles,  and  the  daily  paper 
comes  from  Newbury  ;  we  have  neither 

library  nor  barber  in   H  ,  and  I 

never  heard  a  resident  complain  of  the 
lack  of  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Marsh's 
establishment  fulfils  all  purposes  ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  co-operative  stores  in  minia- 
ture, and  so  convenient  do  we  find  it 
that  I  tremble  for  the  time  when  I  shall 
no  longer  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  general  shop.  If  you  break 
your  bootlace  and  want  another  ;  if 
Pollyemily  drop  the  sardine-tin  upside 
down  at  lunch  ;  if  hunger  suggest  a 
biscuit,  or  darkness  demand  candles, 
all  you  need  do  is,  take  three  steps 
down  the  passage,  dodge  under  the  fes- 
toons of  clothes-line  and  hob-nailed 
boots,  aud  there  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  If  Mr.  Marsh  chance  to  be 
presiding  at  the  counter,  you  take  what 
you  waut  and  meekly  request  him  to 
name  and  accept  the  cost.  If,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  cat  is  in  sole 


charge,  you  help  yourself,  and  put  what 
you  think  ought  to  be  the  price  in  the 
till  ;  the  only  drawback  attendant  upon 
this  being  a  certain  liability  to  over- 
charge yourself,  unless  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  u  market  prices  "  current 
in  H  . 

The  shop  with  which  the  post-office  is 
amalgamated  ranks  next  to  Mr.  Marsh's 
emporium  in  point  of  importance  ;  it 
owes  nothing  to  its  legitimate  stock  in 
trade  (which  consists,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  of  half  a  barrel 
of  potatoes  and  a  box  of  writing-paper), 
but  bases  its  claim  to  our  respect  on  its 
headquartership  of  her  Majesty's  mails. 
There  is  a  onc-leggedness  about  our 
post-office   which   is  very  typical  of 

H  ;  for  instance,  you  can  purchase 

"  postal  orders  "  there,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  stock,  but  for  some  occult 
reason  the  authorities  deny  us  the  priv- 
ilege of  obtaining  payment  for  such. 
In  other  respect*,  business  is  con- 
ducted with  an  artless  simplicity  which 
trenches  on  the  irregular,  but  is  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  public  convenience. 
Tho  methods  adopted  might  create 
chaos  elsewhere,  but,  in  a  place  where 
the  incoming  mail  averages  five  letters 
and  a  newspaper,  occasional  deviations 
from  strict  official  routine  are  unat- 
tended by  any  evil  results.  William, 
our  postmaster,  is  a  hearty,  laughter- 
loving  young  fellow  of  three-and- 
eighty  ;  he  has  still  one  tooth  left,  and 
makes  light  of  a  ten-mile  walk.  Wil- 
liam is  a  bit  of  a  character  ;  Nature 
made  him  a  bibliomaniac,  but  Fate  or- 
dained he  should  pursue  the  calling  of 
a  clockmaker,  whence  the  singular 
medley  which  lends  dusty  interest  to 
his  shop.  By  regular  attendance  at  all 
the  auction  sales  which  take  place 
within  reach,  he  has  possessed  himself 
of  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  odd 
volumes,  into  whose  contents  he  never 
pries  before  purchase  or  after,  and  for 
which  he  will  entertain  any  reasonable 
offer.  The  local  demand  for  literature, 
however,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
diligence  wherewith  William  continues 
to  increase  his  library,  and  the  counter 
of  the  post-office  is  well-nigh  inacces- 
sible by  reason  of  the  piles  of  musty 
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tomes  heaped  casually  on  the  floor. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  books  date 
from  the  last  century,  and  the  forgot- 
ten works  of  forgotten  divines  rub 
covers  with  long-expired  magazines 
and  nameless  novels,  whose  stout  bind- 
ings have  long  outlived  their  fame.  I 
bought  a  complete  copy  of  Milton's 
works  for  fourpence,  and  was  pressed 
to  accept  nine  volumes  of  an  old  ency- 
clopaedia at  the  modest  figure  of  one 
and  six.  "  There's  a  deal  of  reading  in 
'em,"  said  William  wistfully,  "  and  I 
wa-ants  to  get  'em  off  the  chair."  But 
the  encyclopaedia  still  occupied  the  only 
chair  in  the  shop  when  I  went  to  bid 
the  proprietor  adieu.  II  is  deplor- 
ably blind  to  its  opportunities  for  cul- 
ture and  self-improvement. 

I  imagine  that  an  affectionate  recol- 
lection of  his  old  craft,  degenerated 
into  a  species  of  diseased  sentiment,  is 
the  feeling  which  prompts  William  to 
offer  his  premises  as  au  asylum  for 
decrepit  and  iucurable  clocks.  Lying 
among  the  books,  upstanding  like  mel- 
ancholy lighthouses,  and  buried,  as 
dead  timekeepers  should  be,  are  num- 
bers of  battered  old  clocks,  varying  in 
size  and  style  from  the  "grandfather," 
six  feet  high,  to  the  "cuckoo."  Wil- 
liam professes  careless  ignorance  as  to 
how  he  "  coom  by  them,"  and  is  impa- 
tient of  question  on  the  topic  ;  but 
while  he  regards  with  callous  indiffer- 
ence the  accidents  which  occasionally 
reduce  a  clock  to  more  total  wreck,  he 
puts  aside  all  propositions  to  buy  with 
an  oracular  shake  of  the  head  and  pen- 
sive smile. 

Our  life  at  H  were  most  graph- 
ically described  by  blank  pages,  so  un- 
eventful is  its  course.  My  diary  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  suitability  of 
the  place  for  any  one  for  whom  "  per- 
fect quiet  and  freedom  from  excite- 
meut "  have  been  prescribed.  The 
following  entries  owe  their  being  to 
an  unusually  idle  morning  and  a  crude 
taste  for  experiment  on  porcine  appe- 
'  tite  :  — 

September  «i. — Struck  by  abnormal 
appetite  of  junior  pig.  Tested  capacity 
with  apples.  Pig  ate  twenty-nine  ; 
retired  beaten  half-way  through  No.  30. 


September  5.  —  Pig  seems  unwell. 

September  6.  —  Continued  indifferent 
health  of  pig  attracts  Mr.  M.'s  atten- 
tion ;  feel  rather  uneasy  ;  apples  (?). 

September  7.  —  Pig  seriously  iudis- 
posed.  Medical  Board,  William,  Mr. 
M.,  and  self,  assemble  at  stye.  Unani- 
mously resolved  that  "  go  of  ile  "  be 
administered.  (Query :  What,  and 
how  much,  is  u  go  of  ile  "  ?). 

September  8.  —  Pig  better. 

September  9  —  Wet  day.  Mrs.  Marsh 
reports  pig  doing  well. 

Never,  I  venture  to  assert,  in  the  his- 
tory of  pork,  has  a  sick  pig  been  the 
recipient  of  such  sincere  attention  as 
we  lavished  upon  this  one  of  the 
baker's.  His  ultimate  recovery  de- 
prived us  of  a  really  valuable  subject 
of  conversation.  It  may  gratify  be- 
lievers in  the  higher  intelligence  of  the 
pig  to  learn  that,  from  the  day  of  this 
invalid's  restoration  to  health,  ho  dis- 
dained the  rosiest  apple  we  could  set 
before  him ;  he  pushed  it  irritably 
aside,  and  watched  his  companion  eat 
it  with  thoughtful  grunts,  in  which 
imagination  detected  a  note  of  cynical 
warning. 

What  an  amusing  bird  the  domestic 
fowl  is,  by  the  way.  Her  usual  de- 
meanor suggests  a  profundity  of  self- 
satisfied  wisdom  undiscoverable  in  any 
other  member  of  the  feathered  race  ; 
and  this  same  ah*  of  preternatural  sa- 
gacity veils  a  wealth  of  foolishness 
which  might  provoke  the  scornful  smile 
of  a  gosling.  Her  gullibility  in  the 
matter  of  "nest-eggs"  throws  a  lurid 
light  upon  her  true  character.  How  in 
the  world  a  hen  of  any  experience  can 
be  deceived  into  self-gratulation  and 
advertisement  by  so  paltry  a  fraud  is  a 
perpetual  puzzle  to  me.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  caught  Mrs.  Marsh's  best 
Brahma  clucking  the  praises  of  a  lump 
of  chalk  so  chipped  and  stained  that 
you  would  never  suspect  it  capable  of 
imposing  on  the  youngest  chicken  ;  yet 
this  fowl,  which,  I  understand,  has  for 
three  summers  laid  five  eggs  a  week, 
gloats  over  the  sorry  imposture  time 
after  time  in  the  triumphant  conviction 
she  has  just  laid  it  herself.  She  really 
ought  to  know  better  at  her  age  ;  but 
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what  can  you  expect  from  a  bird  so 
puffed  up  with  fatuous  conceit  ?  Watch 
her  for  a  while  as  she  strolls  about  the 
neighborhood  of  the  back  door.  Her 
deportment  is  dignified  to  solemnity  ; 
her  carnage  studied  as  that  of  a  danc- 
ing-master ;  now  and  then  she  pauses 
in  her  stately  walk,  and  with  ono  foot 
uplifted  and  her  head  on  one  side 
gazes  into  vacancy  with  a  wrapt  in- 
tentness  that  hints  consideration  of 
some  abstruse  problem  in  philosophy 
or  science— as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is 
looking  out  for  kitchen  scraps.  You 
say,  "  Shoo  !  "  Her  head  goes  over  to 
the  other  side  and  her  foot  comes  to 
ground.  "  Cluck-cluck  1  Did  you  call 
me  ?  Cul-luck  1  1  know  that  is  Indian 
corn  in  your  hand,  but  I  don't  think 
I  care  about  it.  Cluck-cluck !  You 
can't  take  me  in,  you  know.  Cluck- 
cluck  1  Cul-la-a-rck  1  I  I"  Dignity 
melts  away,  and  she  is  bowling  for- 
ward with  outspread  wings  to  devour 
the  haudful  of  nothing  you  throw, 
before  any  other  fowl  comes  to  share 
it.  A  searching  scrutiny  of  the  cobble- 
stones and  a  peck  or  two,  and  she 
is  gazing  heavenward  again.  "  Cul- 
luck  ?  "  interrogatively.  14  Cul-luck  ? 
Very  singular ;  no  corn  here  ;  it  must 
have  fallen  up  instead  of  down,  but 
1  don't  see  it  in  the  sky  anywhere. 
Very  odd  indeed.  Cul-luck  I  "  And 
she  wanders  away  to  the  ash-pit  to 
think  it  over ;  here  she  scratches  with 
spasmodic  energy  among  the  rubbish, 
but  with  a  preoccupied  air  meant  to 
convey  that  she  indulges  in  scarifica- 
tion merely  as  an  aid  to  thought. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots  the  most  carefully  implanted 
teachings  of  one's  childhood  ;  but  how 
in  the  name  of  consistency  came  the 
turtle-dove  to  be  selected  as  a  synonym 
for  gentleness  and  amiability  ?  Here 
in  H  ,  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 


served  for  me  until  now  to  learn  how 
utterly  undeserved  was  the  character 
wherewith  nursery  legend  invested  the 
turtle-dove,  for  here  I  enjoy  opportu- 
nities of  studying  him  —  and  her  — 
which  have  been  hitherto  denied  me. 
You  have  only  to  scatter  a  few  morsels 
of  biscuit  before  them  to  bring  out 
their  true  colors.  With  one  consent 
they  dash  at  the  biggest  bit  and  quarrel 
for  it  with  a  whole-hearted  viciousness 
that  would  shock  a  fox-terrier ;  the 
strongest  or  luckiest  secures  the  prize 
and  bolts  it  whole,  with  a  promptness 
which  betrays  his  opinion  of  his  com- 
panions. How  well-founded  that  opin- 
ion is  you  quickly  discover ;  to  snatch 
the  food  from  his  neighbor's  beak,  and 
swallow  it  himself  before  a  third  party 
can  misappropriate  it,  is  the  first  article 
of  turtle-dove  creed.  Grasping  selfish- 
ness and  bitter  jealousy  are  his  most 
prominent  characteristics,  and  he  is 
never  at  peace  unless  he  is  quarrelling. 
He  is,  I  admit,  a  devoted  mate,  but  not 
more  so  than  any  other  bird  ;  the 


we  were  taught  to  regard  this  bird  as 
the  model  upon  whose  behaviour  we 
ought  to  mould  our  own  ;  its  affection- 
ate and  forgiving  disposition  was 
painted  in  colors  to  which  words  can 
do  no  justice,  and  we  looked  upon  the 
turtle-dove  with  a  reverential  awe  un- 
tinged  by  suspicion.    It  has  been  re- 


flouted  cock-sparrow  is  quite  as  assidu- 
ous in  his  attentions  to  his  wife,  but 
receives  no  credit,  simply  because  he  is 
not  perpetually  calling  public  notice  to 
his  goings  on.  There  lies  the  whole 
secret  in  fact ;  on  the  slender  strength 
of  a  soft  voice  we  have  dubbed  the 
turtle-dove  a  paragon,  oblivious  of  the 
detail  that  his  seductive  "  coo  "  is  often- 
est  raised  in  ornithological  Billingsgate. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  whose  inventive  facul- 
ties are  ever  busy  devising  means  for 
us  to  kill  time,  diffidently  placed  at  our 
disposal  on  "  off-days "  the  pony  and 
cart  attached  to  the  bakery.  She  was 
diffident,  being  fearful  lest  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  drive  a  convey- 
ance so  conspicuously  the  property  of 

"  Marsh,  Baker,  H  ,"  should  hurt 

our  feelings.  But  we  dispelled  all  such 
ideas  by  the  promptness  of  our  accept- 
ance, and  at  once  planned  a  series  of 
drives  to  the  "  places  of  interest "  In 
the  neighborhood.  We  only  went  out 
three  times,  however ;  the  cart  was 
limp  about  the  springs,  and  the  pony 
was  of  a  markedly  deliberate  tempera- 
ment ;  but  these  were  trifles  by  which 
•we  would  never  have  been  deterred. 
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What  brought  our  excursions  to  a  close 
was  the  dogmatic  conscientiousness  of 
our  steed  ;  to  pass,  without  halting,  a 
gate  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
stop,  was  a  breach  of  duly  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  commit  ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Marsh's  customers  in  and  about 

II  are  numerous,  this  unfaltering 

fidelity  was  trying.  At  first,  indeed, 
we  made  light  of  it  ;  enjoyed  the  aston- 
ishment of  cottagers  who  came  out  to 
receive  the  loaves  we  had  not  brought, 
and  lavished  praises  on  the  retentive 
memory  of  the  pouy.  We  humored 
him  and  treated  his  eccentricity  with 
almost  respectful  indulgence.  But 
when,  one  very  wet  evening,  we  being 
hungry  and  late  for  dinner,  the  brute 
insisted  on  one  or  other  of  us  getting 
down  and  pretending  to  deliver  bread 
at  six  different  cottages  in  one  half- 
mile  of  muddiest  laue  before  he  would 
consent  to  proceed,  we  voted  such  nar- 
row-minded intelligence  a  bore,  and 
renounced  carriage  exercise  thencefor- 
ward. 

I  had  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  village  wedding  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  rustic  festival  ;  that  it 
was  a  pretty,  pastoral  scene,  in  which 
hearty  rejoicing  and  floral  display  shed 
an  appropriate  halo  over  the  union  of 
the  two  fond  hearts.  Hence,  when 
William  one  morning  suggested  that  I 
should  wait  at  the  po>t-officc  and  see 
the  wedding  about  to  be  celebrated  in 
.the  church  just  opposite,  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  the  opportunity  and 
thanked  the  old  man  warmly  for  his 
notice.  "They're  to  be  married,"  said 
William,  44  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  th'  pas- 
son's  awaitin'  now." 

The  hands  on  the  black  dial  in  the 
church  tower  already  pointed  to  ten 
minutes  past  the  hour,  but,  though  a 
number  of  young  people  were  lingering 
round  the  gate,  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  principals.  "They  be  awaitin'," 
said  William  reassuringly.  44  That's 
hur  and  hur  fa-arthcr  in  the  ca-ahner. 
They  be  awaitin'  for  the  groom." 

His  linger  directed  my  eye  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  churchyard  where,  upon  a 
flat  tombstone,  sat  a  young  woman  and 
an  elderly  man  ;  neither  their  dress  nor 


bearing  gave  any  clue  to  the  nature  of 
the  ceremony  before  them.  Papa,  with 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  cordu- 
roys, meditatively  chewed  a  straw,  and 
the  bride-elect  swung  her  crossed  feet 
to  and  fro  carelessly,  now  and  again 
exchanging  a  word  with  the  group  at 
the  distant  gate.  Teu  minutes  passed 
and  the  clerk  came  to  the  church  door 
to  inquire  if  the  party  were  not  ready. 

44  'E  baint  a-coom  yet,"  replied  Papa. 
44  Be  I  to  go  and  fetch  Te  along  ?  " 

The  clerk  approved  ;  the  proud  par- 
ent shuffled  off  the  tombstone  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  churchyard  gate,  looked 
up  and  down  the  road.  The  missing 
link  was  not  in  sight,  so,  with  an  im- 
patient grunt.  Papa  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  White  Hart.  Presently  he 
returned,  followed  by  a  young  laborer, 
whose  delay  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
difficulty  he  had  found  in  persuading 
two  double  dahlias  to  stick  in  each 
buttonhole.  His  appearance  was  gay, 
if  not  brilliaul,  but  he  kept  any  feel- 
ings of  enthusiasm  he  may  have  en- 
tertained   under    admirable  control. 

• 

Arrived  at  the  church  door,  Papa 
paused,  shouted  44  Hi  !  "  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  ushered  the  pair  into  the  porch 
with  his  hat,  much  as  though  folding 
wayward  sheep.  The  ceremony  was 
soon  over,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  the 
wedding  party  was  its  procession  in 
Indian  file  into  the  White  Hart.  There 
was  a  crude  simplicity  about  the  whole 
affair  which  was  more  original  than 
attractive,  and  I  am  loth  to  believe  it  a 
representative  example  of  a  rural  wed- 
ding. 

But,  after  all,  when  we  lift  a  corner 
of  the  curtain  which  hides  the  home- 
life  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  so  pro- 
saic an  entry  upon  the  married  state 
appears  only  in  harmony  with  the  fu- 
ture. Are  the  clash  of  wedding  bells 
and  feasting  of  neighbors  the  fittest 
beginning  for  the  new  life  of  harder 
toil  upon  which  he  enters  almost  at  the 
church  door  ?  No  gentle  gliding  dowu 
the  golden  strand  of  44  honeymoon " 
launches  the  hind  upon  the  treacherous 
sea  of  matrimony.  He  goes  to  the  altar 
to-day,  and  to-morrow's  sun  rises  upon 
him  trudging  back  to  the  fields  to 
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for  two  the  bread  it  had  been  hard 
enough  to  find  hitherto  for  one.  Work 
in  which  he  can  take  no  iuterest,  alter- 
nating with  idleness  he  does  not  enjoy, 
make  up  the  sum  of  his  colorless  exist- 
ence ;  but  he  asks  no  sympathy  ;  his 
world  is  bounded  by  the  horizon,  aud 
he  is  blind  to  all  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  parish.  A  rare  visit  to  the 
market-town  aud  the  half-yearly  ap- 
pearance of  the  travelling  cheap-jack, 
with  his  van-load  of  varied  wares,  form 
his  landmarks  of  time.  Given  enough 
to  eat  aud  drink,  and  a  corner  in  the 
White  Hart  on  his  missus's  washing- 
day,  he  is  content.  Knowing  little  he 
wants  little  ;  and  surely  Wisdom  on 
ten  shillings  a  week  were  Folly  indeed. 

In  vain  have  I  sought  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  known  to  politicians  — 
that  keen-eyed,  intelligent  man,  whose 
rudo  eloquence  contrasts  so  strangely 
with  his  untrimmed  finger-nails  and 
patched  pantaloons,  and  whose  eager- 
ness to  discuss  the  Allotment  Question 
and  beneficial  legislation  holds  the 
sympathetic  stranger  spellbound  on  the 

cottage  doorstep.    Perhaps  II  ,  in 

her  lagging  behind  the  times,  is  less 
advauced  than  other  rural  villages,  for 
I  could  not  find  that  laborer,  though  1 
searched  every  heart  pints  of  beer  and 
pipes  of  tobacco  could  render  accessible. 
Dubious  nails  and  ragged  pantaloons 
there  were  in  plenty ;  a  sense  that 
higher  wages  would  be  acceptable  was 
universal  ;  that  farmers  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  more  was  almost  equally 
widely  acknowledged.    Hut  beyond  the 
narrow  boundary  of  these  closely  per- 
sonal interests  all  was  dense,  impene- 
trable mist.    I  found  no  "  opinions, " 
advanced  or  otherwise  ;  no  eloquence  ; 
not  even  a  vague  hunger  for  acres  and 
cows.    Party  government  was  no  more 
than  a  name  to  these  contentedly  un- 
enlightened rustics  ;  the  colored  litho- 
graph portrait  of  the  queen,  which 
adorned  many  a  cottage  wall,  embodied 
the  owner's  idea  of  Authority,  aud  the 
existence  of  any  other  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  landlord  was  a  vague 
fact,  admitted  only  to  be  ignored.  Let 
any  one  who  believes  this  a  libel  inves- 
tigate for  himself  ;  let  him  go  to  some 


other  such  out-of-the-way  village  as 
this  and  take  the  adult  population  mau 
by  mau  into  contideutial  chat  ;  muck 
that  now  perplexes  his  political  soul 
will  then,  I  warrant  him,  become  plain. 

And  now  the  day  draws  near  when, 
for  the  second  time,  I  am  to  leave  my 
nursery.  The  present  fades  out  of  sight 
a  while,  and  I  recall  the  last  departure 
hence,  when  strangers  they  told  me 
were  my  parents  came  to  take  me  away. 

It  is  Sunday  evening.  I  am  in  the 
vicarage  garden  saying  good-bye  to  tike 
dog  and  cat  overnight,  lest  I  shall  have 
no  time  to  spare  before  the  early  start 
to-morrow  morning.  The  exciting  pros- 
pect of  a  railway  journey  does  little  to 
qualify  the  sorrow  of  parting  from  the 
animals,  my  tailless  bantam  and  my 
own  particular  garden  down  by  the 
pond.  That  I  am  to  leave  forever  the 
kind  old  vicar  and  his  daughter  who 
have  been  as  parents  to  me  is  more 
than  I  can  realize.  I  am  about  to. 
leave  the  only  "home"  I  have  ever 
known,  and  with  a  strange  father  ami 
mother;  k4  life "  lies  behind;  I  know 
no  farther  future  than  to-morrow,  and 
it  seems  as  though  the  eud  of  all  tilings 
were  come. 

Again  it  is  Sunday  and  evening.  I 
am  standing  on  the  same  spot  under 
the  copper-beech  on  the  vicarage  lawi* ; 
the  bells  are  ringiug  for  service,  ami: 
from  the  schoolhouse  down  the  road 
comes  faintly  the  echo  of  children's 
voices  chanting  the  evening  hymn.  I' 
cannot  choose  but  listen,  and  listening 
I  am  five  years  old  once  more,  leaving' 
my  nursery  for  the  uuknown.  The 
bells  have  stopped.    Bedtime;  I  must 
go  in. 


GLIMPSES 


From  Temple  Bar. 
BACK:   A   HUNDRED  YEARS 
AGO. 

A  library  is  unlike  every  other 
room  in  the  house,  not  because  it  is 
generally  the  most  comfortable,  and  has  • 
the  sleepiest  armchairs,  nor  because  it 
supplies  you  with  "something"  t© 
read.  The  magazines  of  the  month 
and  papers  of  the  day  do  that,  not  to 
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speak  of  the  weekly  periodicals,  which 
are  so  many.  These  all  mainly  tell  us 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
what  our  neighbors,  friends,  and  ene- 
mies are  thinking  and  saying  about  it. 
In  them  we  look  for  the  last  jokes  that 
have  been  made  to  make  us  laugh,  the 
last  murders  that  have  been  reported 
(with  ingenuity  of  detail)  to  satisfy  our 
natural  appetite  for  the  realistic,  and 
there  we  skip  or  study  speeches  which 
have  been  delivered  iu  order  to  make 
us  agree  with  the  speakers,  or  think 
for  ourselves. 

We  get  all  this  in  any  room  where 
the  tables  are  supplied  with  what  we 
call  "current  literature."  But  the 
walls  of  a  "library"  are  more  than 
screens  to  shut  out  the  cold,  and  sur- 
round easy-chairs. 

Every  book-lined  shelf  is  really  a 
"  ourtain,"  through  the  chinks  of  which 
we  may  peep  at  the  past,  hear  what 
men  were  saying,  aud  see  what  they 
were  doing  in  the  years  gone  by. 
There,  too,  we  may  behold  great  com- 
pleted clusters  of  history,  and  learn  (if 
we  can)  how  events  which  have  become 
turning-points  in  the  world's  course 
arose,  were  carried  on,  and  sometimes 
ended.  We  may  perceive  also  that  the 
greatest  of  these  often  hung  on  the 
smallest  of  nails,  like  pictures  ;  and  see 
how  the  mightiest  impulses  which  have 
stirred  mankind  were  accompanied 
throughout  with  a  by-play  of  lesser 
incidents  which  go  far  to  make  up  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  of  daily  expe- 
rience. There  never,  indeed,  was  a 
time  in  which  sugar  was  not  sweet, 
buttons  did  not  come  off,  chimneys  did 
not  smoke,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  piece  of  bread  buttered  on  both 
sides.  Probably  some  of  the  three 
hundred  at  Thermopylae  had  colds  in 
their  heads,  and  the  "  Decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire "  was  surely  accom- 
panied by  that  of  many  Roman  teeth. 
Gibbon  does  not  notice  this,  but  it  con- 
cerned ancient  citizens  more  personally 
than  the  conduct  of  senates  or  Caesars. 
Though  the  turning  round  of  the  earth 
is  a  mighty  business,  involving  the 
order  of  creation  and  the  existence  of 
mankind,  we  have  to  think  what  we 


shall  have  for  supper,  and  ascertain 
whether  our  beds  are  properly  aired. 
Thus  throughout  any  researches  into 
the  past  the  little  threads  and  fringes  of 
life  are  ever  showing  themselves,  and 
events  which  cast  great  shadows  are 
accompanied  by  insistent  daily  needs, 
enjoyments,  aud  vexations. 

But  to  return  to  our  library.  There 
is  a  shelf  in  mine  which  holds  what  was 
called  the  "New  Annual  Register." 
and  I  have  just  been  taking  down  the 
volume  which  tells  me  what  meu  were 
saying,  doing,  and  thinking  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Mighty  things  bad 
freshly  come,  or  were  coming  to  pass 
in  those  days,  including  such  as  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  let  alone 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  Europe, 
and  what  men  then  called  "  the  East 
Indies."  The  record  of  these  fills 
about  one-third  of  the  octavo  volume 
under  the  title  of  "  British  and  Foreign 
History,"  while  another,  headed  "  Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes  and  Characters," 
is  a  medley  of  papers,  essays,  reviews, 
poetical  and  other  extracts,  and  "  Ob- 
servations "  ou  the  "  stile  "  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  natural  history  of  the 
beaver,  the  llfth  satellite  of  Saturn, 
verses  to  a  fly  taken  out  of  a  bowl  of 
punch  (capital  letters),  with  receipts 
for  the  making  of  cyder  and  the  curing 
of  hydrophobia.  All  these  take  up  as 
much  room  as  America,  India,  France, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Thus  manifold  tastes  are  suited,  but 
it  is  from  a  large  sheaf  in  the  middle  of 
the  book  that  I  would  first  pluck  a  few 
stalks  for  my  reader.  It  is  called 
"  Principal  Occurrences  in  the  Year." 

These  are  not  gathered  from  the 
small  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom 
alone.  The  whole  world  offers  a  har- 
vest, and  the  reaper  wanders  over  its 
surface  cutting  handfuls  here  and  there 
from  what  seem  to  him  the  richest 
growths,  and  worthy  of  being  called 
"  principal."  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered at  the  guiding  motive  of  those 
chroniclers  who  pin  an  event  to  each 
day  in  our  present  common  almanacks, 
and  fill  a  space  which  might  have 
served  for  the  making  of  a  memoran- 
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dum  with  the  statement  that  on  such 
aud  such  a  date  "  Johu  Bright  was 
born,"  or  "Galileo  died.1'  Occasion- 
ally you  come  across  a  juxtaposition 
which  suggests  a  fitness  in  the  se- 
quence of  events.  The  other  day  I 
noticed  these  immediately  following 
announcements  in  a  peuuy  calendar. 
'*  Martyrs  burned  at  Oxford,"  "  Fire 
Insurance  begins."  This  was  obvi- 
ously unintentional,  otherwise  there 
would  surely  have  been  moro  happy 
coincidences.  But  the  choice  of  the 
historian  who  records  the  "  Principal 
Occurrences"  for  a  whole  year  in  the 
"  New  Annual  Register  "  indicates  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  curious  paucity  of 
news  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  since 
in  his  opening  pages  he  gives  equal 
prominence  to  u  an  extraordinary  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon,"  the  offering  by  the 
pope  of  "  a  suite  of  superb  rooms  "  iu 
the  Vatican  to  "  Prince  Augustus,  fifth 
son  of  his  Britannic  Majesty "  (who 
politely  declined  them),  and  the  finding 
of  "  an  enormous  stone  in  the  body  of 
a  cart  mare  at  Colchester."  This 
comes  in  the  chronicle  of  January, 
which  also  immortalizes  a  certain  "  Mr. 
Smith  "who  was  crushed  to  death  in  a 
crowd  outside  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
and  the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hull,  "  which  deserves  to  be  recorded 
to  their  honor,"  since  they  collected 
"fifty-six  pounds"  for  the  relief  of  a 
shipwrecked  crew.  More  interesting 
is  a  glimpse  of  the  rude  condition  of 
agriculture  a  hundred  years  ago.  This 
is  indicated  by  two  announcements. 
The  first  records  the  invention  of  a 
machine,  "  which  is  so  simple,  and  so 
excellently  contrived,  that  by  one  and 
the  same  movement  it  separates  com-  I 
pletely,  and  throws  into  different  re- 
ceivers, the  heavy  corn  and  the  light." 
The  other  tells  how  "an  ingenious 
farmer,"  having  cut  the  "tops  and 
tails,"  stacked  and  thatched  about 
twenty  loads  of  turnips,  so  that  they 
were  preserved  from  the  frost,  aud 
"  when  opened,"  were  found  "  per- 
fectly sound  and  fresh,"  affording  "an 
excellent  fodder."  This  now  common 
process  was  then  hailed  as  a  unique 
discovery,  hut  the  narrator  does  not 


hint  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  its 
general  adoption.  It  was  only  "  ingen- 
ious." Presently  follows  an  account 
of  the  execution  of  one  "  Ancker- 
stroem,"  who  had  assassinated  his' 
Swedish  Majesty.  This  reveals  a  hor- 
rible bluutness  of  the  age  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  punishment,  being  recorded 
without  comineut,  except  that  the  as- 
sassin was  takeu  to  the  final  place  of 
execution  "amid  the  hisses  and  hoot* 
iugs  of  the  attending  multitudes," 
which,  says  the  narrator  coolly, 
"seemed  considerably  to  affect  him." 
One  might  have  thought  his  feelings 
had  become  bluuted  by  that  time,  for 
this  is  how  he  was  treated. 

Having  been  deprived  of  "  his  rights 
of  nobility,  and  of  a  citizen,  with  in*, 
famy,"  the  night  before,  he  "  was  con>- 
ducted  to  the  Ritten-haus  market,  aud 
fastened  by  an  iron  collar  upon  a  scaf- 
fold during  two  hours,  and  afterwards 
whipped  with  a  rod  of  five  lashes,  at  a 
stake,  where,  under  his  uame,  with  the 
title  of  regicide  added,  was  tied  the  pis- 
tol aud  the  knife,  the  instruments  of 
his  crime.  Hie  same  punishment  was 
repeated  on  the  20th  at  the  Hay-mar- 
ket, and  the  21st  at  the  market  of 
Adolphus  Frederic.  Yesterday  termi- 
nated his  existence  on  a  scaffold  erected  ' 
in  the  great  square.  His  right  hand 
was  first  chopped  off  by  the  execu- 
tioner, who  immediately  afterwards  be- 
headed him,  aud  then  divided  his  body 
into  four  quarters,  which  are  stuck  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city."  It  is 
added  that  "  At  the  commencement  of 
his  punishment  he  shewed  much  firm- 
ness, but  his  strength  became  ex- 
hausted from  his  sufferings  ;  aud  he 
I  was  dragged,  being  incapable  of  walk- 
ing, to  the  places  of  punishment  ami 
execution."  It  was  then  that  the 
people  hooted  (loyal  subjects  I),  not  at 
the  hideousness  of  the  spectacle,  but  at 
"  him." 

And  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  registrar  to  indicate  any 
perception  on  his  part  that  the  three 
days'  torture  (for  it  was  uothiug  less) 
of  this  criminal  eould  be  reckoned  bar- 
barous, or  that  the  recital  of  it  would 
be  other  than  gratifying  to  his  educated 
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renders.  Indeed,  this  "  occurrence  "  is 
recorded  with  evident  satisfaction  at 
tlie  sense  of  just  retribution  which  it 
revealed.  The;  story  of  another  fol- 
lows, also  illustrating  the  severity  of 
punishment  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Same  convicts  who  had  escaped  from 
Botany  Bay  in  an  open  boat  were  cap- 
tured after  a  miserable  voyage  of  ten 
weeks  and  taken  to  England,  but  ex- 
pressed a  desiro  to  suffer  death  rather 
thau  be  sent  back  to  New  South  Wales. 

Those  were  the  days  of  damages  for 
libel,  however.  On  the  same  page  is 
the  report  of  an  action  brought  by  a 
young  lady  against  the  proprietor  of 
the  Morning  Post,  Mr.  Tattersal,  a 
44  liorse-dealer,"  living  in  the  Isle  of 
Kly,  who  (on  that  account)  pleaded 
ignoratice  of  "  what  was  going  on  in 
this  great  city,"  i.e.,  London.  But 
'*  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  —  damages,  £4,000."  Then 
we  Imvc  mention  of  one  "  Serjeant 
Grant,"  whose  sentence,  for  some 
cause,  was  "  mitigated,"  and  instead  of 
his  having  n  u  thousand  "  lashes,  he 
wjuUlet  off  with  4 •  fifty,"  which  he  re- 
ceived "on  the  parade  at  St.  James1." 
The  menliou  or  the  origiual  punish- 
ment ordered  is,  apparently,  incidental. 
The  point  in  the  4t  occurrence  "  is  the 
mitigation  of  his  sentence.  Public 
whipping,  however,  was  by  no  means 
reserved  for  military  offenders.  Two 
"  occurrences  "  in  the  outskirts  of  this 
same  year  are  mentioned,  one  of  which 
especially  involved  a  matter  of  44  great 
importance  to  the  public,  who  were 
daily  suffering  under  similar  imposi- 
tions." A  man  had  fraudulently  ob- 
tained two  shillings  from  a  servant  for 
the  delivery  of  a  parcel,  and  for  this  he 
was  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  then  "  to  be  publickly 
whipped  from  the  Admiralty  to  Charing 
Oross,  and  thence  to  Bridge  Street, 
Parliament  Street."  In  the  other  case, 
that  of  kidnapping  a  voter,  the  offender 
was  sentenced  to  be  "  whipped  through 
tlie  streets  "  of  Edinburgh,  and  then 
44  banished  Scotland  for  seven  years." 

Among  the  events  mentioned,  few 
are  more  frequent  than  fires,  for  the 
extinguishing  of  which  the  engines  of 
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the  day  seem  to  have  been  almost 
always  impotent.  Iustances  of  lon- 
gevity are  of  course  duly  recorded,  and 
in  one,  that  of  44  a  little  woman"  who 
died  in  the  hundred  and  fifth  year  of 
her  age,  it  is  mentioned  that,  44  Some 
years  before  her  death  she  had  a  new 
set  of  teeth."  But  it  is  not  said 
whether  these  were  provided  by  a  den- 
tist or  by  nature  ;  if  by  the  former, 
was  it  to  rank  as  a  44  principal  occur- 
rence "  ? 

In  these  days  of  rapid  intercourse  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  arrival 
of  44  the  Thames  Frigate"  off  Ports- 
mouth on  April  the  3rd,  44  with  de- 
spatches from  the  East  Indies,"  has  a 
paragraph  to  itself,  she  having  sailed 
from  44  Tellichcrry "  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, and  from  the  Cape  the  2nd 
of  February.  But  these  long  postal 
voyages  lasted  occasionally  into  the 
44  fifties  "  of  the  present  century. 

Take  other  entries  which  indicate 
social  advance.  In  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  number  of 
debtors  in  different  gaols  (the  total 
number  was  1,957),  it  appears  that 
44  one  Gaskin,"  a  leather-dresser,  had 
been  confined  eleven  years  for  a  debt 
of  44  five  shillings  "  in  the  county  gaol 
at  Worcester.  This  was  hard  lines,  but 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  sufferings 
of  some  negroes,  next  recorded,  as 
thus  (without  comment)  :  44  Barbadoes, 
June  17.  The  King  George,  Howard 
(was  he  related  to  the  philanthro- 
pist?), of  Bristol,  was  lost  about  the 
middle  of  April  to  windward  of  this 
island.  She  had  on  board  when  she 
went  on  shore  283  men  slaves,  261  of 
whom  were  drowned  in  the  'tween- 
decks,  they  being  in  irons,  and  the 
gratings  locked  down.  One  old  man 
and  a  boy,  being  not  well,  and  on  deck, 
swam  to  shore,  as  did  many  of  the 
women,  87  of  whom  were  sold  here." 
Still  there  were  not  wanting  some 
kindly  disposed  people  in  English  so- 
ciety. The  next  paragraph  tells  us 
how  when  Lord  Egremont's  horse  won 
£50  "  on  the  race-ground  at  Bright- 
helmstoue,"  his  lordship  asked  some 
gentlemen  who  stood  near  him 
"  whether  there  was  a  Sunday  School 
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at  Brighton. "  The  answer  was  that 
there  were  "two."  His  lordship  theu 
desired  that  the  plate  wou  hy  his  horse 
might  be  equally  divided  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  laudable  institutions.  All 
this,  be  it  remarked,  was  in  the  lifetime 
of  some  who  (presumably)  are  alive 
now. 

It  was  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  Earl  Stanhope's  experiments  for 
navigating  vessels  with  "  the  steam  en- 
gine "  were  recognized  by  the  Navy 
Board,  which  undertook  to  pay  the 
expense  of  one  (two  hundred  tons  bur- 
den) "  on  condition  that  if  she  do  not 
answer,  after  a  fair  trial,  she  shall  be 
returned  to  Earl  Stanhope,  and  all  the 
expense  incurred  made  good  by  him." 
This,  adds  the  narrator,  "  is  undoubt- 
edly a  noble  experiment,  and  highly 
honorable  to  his  lordship,  whatever 
may  be  its  success.  If  it  answer,  the 
advautage  to  the  public,  particularly  in 
inland  navigation,  will  be  immense." 
The  next  paragraph  tells  us  that  Lord 
Falmouth  and  others  were  laudably 
exerting  themselves  to  prevent  the 
plundering  of  wrecked  vessels  by  the 
country  people  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. 

There  is  mention  made  of  food  riots 
in  various  parts,  and  straws  in  the  wind 
showed  that  certain  disaffected  people 
were  being  inflamed  by  reason  of  what 
had  been  coming  to  pass  in  France. 
One  man  was  taken  into  custody  for 
having  stuck  upon  the  door  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  "  This  house  to  let.  Peaceable 
possession  will  be  given  by  the  present 
tenants,  etc.,  etc.  Bastiles  are  no 
longer  necessary  in  Europe."  We  are 
not  here  told  what  was  done  with  this 
dangerous  wag,  but  a  company  of  the 
London  militia  was  ordered  to  be  on 
duty  night  and  day,  and  a  large  meet- 
ing of  bankers,  traders,  and  others  was 
held  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,"  when 
a  declaration  expressive  of  their  deter- 
mination to  support  our  present  happy 
constitution  was  unanimously  agreed 
to."  But  all  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfied,  since  about  the  same 
time  Mr.  Perry,  the  printer  of  the 
Argus,  was  indicted  for  a  libel,  to  wit, 
"  that  the  House  of  Commons  were  not 
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the  real  representatives  of  the  people, 
aud  that  therefore  the  laws  were  not 
enacted  by  their  own  consent."  Mr. 
Perry  seems  to  have  escaped,  since  a 
reward  of  £100  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension. 

The  last  item  in  u  Principal  Occur- 
rences" is  the  table  of  metropolitan 
mortality  for  the  year,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  "  Burials  "  showed  an 
excess  over  the  "Christenings"  of 
8675,  aud  that  of  the  children  who  had 
died  (the  total  deaths  of  all  ages  being 
20,213),  8,703  were  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  that  only  432  persons  (male 
and  female)  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
in  the  twelve  months.  With  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  infant  deaths,  since 
children  were  not  counted  till  they  had 
been  christened,  there  would  probably 
be  many  who  died  (born,  but  unreck- 
oned)  before  baptism.  This  suggests 
an  appalling  picture  of  infant  mortality 
in  London  (and,  indeed,  elsewhere), 
only  a  hundred  years  ago. 

On  searching  the  "  Principal  Occur- 
rences" of  the  following  year  for  the 
fate  of  the  man  who  stuck  a  handbill, 
"This  house  to  let,  etc.,"  on  the  door 
of  the  Fleet  Prison,  I  find  that  "since 
he  had  conducted  himself  with  a  crim- 
inal effrontery  that  bespoke  uo  com- 
punction of  heart,"  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  "  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  to  stand  once  in  the  pillory  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  imprisonment  to  find  security  for 
his  good  behavior  for  five  years,  him- 
self in  jEoOO,  and  two  sureties  in  £250 
each "  —  a  lesson  to  political  bill- 
stickers. 

As  might  be  expected,  one  marked 
feature  of  this  century-old  "  Register  " 
is  the  repeated  list  of  men  and  women 
"  left  for  execution."  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  were  respited,  but  the  gibbet 
was  the  chief  weapon  of  the  law  for 
punishing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
offenders.  Protests,  however,  were 
not  wanting  against  this  severity.  The 
public  conscience  was  beginning  to  be 
touched,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  awakened  till  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years.    Voices,  too, 
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were  being  freshly  raised  against  the 
slave  trade  by  Mr.  Wilberiorce  aud 
others.  Thus,  special  notice  comes  to 
be  made  of  it  in  current  publications, 
and  the  "New  Annual  Register"  un- 
der the  head  of  "  British  and  Foreign 
History,"  gives  condensed  reports  of 
the  debates  to  which  it  gave  rise  in 
Parliament. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time 
that  they  were  then  held,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  11  On  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
April  (17U2),  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  con- 
sider (again)  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  African  slave  tratle."  It  will  be 
remarked  that  the  subject  of  debate 
was  not  "Slavery."  Mr.  AVilberforce, 
who  opened  it,  "disclaimed  any  design 
of  an  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
negroes.  Tbey  were  far  from  being  in 
a  state  for  the  reception  of  such  an 
enjoyment.  Liberty  he  considered  as 
the  child  of  reason."  These  are  the 
reported  words  of  the  great  philan- 
thropist in  beginning  his  speech.  It 
was  the  nefarious  traffic,  the  importa- 
tion of  any  more  negroes  from  Africa, 
against  which  he  then  pleaded.  In 
support  of  his  plea,  44  he  observed  the 
number  of  slaves  now  in  Jamaica  only 
was  three  hundred  thousand,  while  that 
of  the  whites  was  only  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  this  alarming  disparity  they 
wished  preposterously  to  increase." 
Then  he  proeeeded  to  expose  44  the 
absurd  supposition  that  the  trade  was  a 
nursery  for  seamen,"  quoting  authentic 
documents,  pleading  also  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  traffic  would  not  injure 
commerce,  and  pressing  the  considera- 
tion (which  reads  curiously  to  us  now) 
44  that  when  no  more  slaves  were  suf- 
fered to  be  imported,  they  must  be  well 
treated  ;  and  by  proper  treatment  they 
would  multiply  faster  and  be  better 
servants." 

The  greater  part  of  his  speech  was, 
as  might  be  supposed,  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  horrible  cruelties 
seen  in  the  kidnapping  and  transporta- 
tion of  negroes.  Tben  one  member 
after  another  defended  the  existing 
state  of  affaire  ;  and  Mr.  Vaughan, 
who  had  visited  Jamaica,  44  to  certify 


himself  with  respect  to  the  truth," 
said,  44  thumb  screws,  aud  other  instru- 
ments of  torture,  except  the  whip  and 
the  stocks  "  (a  considerate  exception) 
44  were  utterly  abolished,  and  he  saw 
but  little  of  that  cruelty  which  was  so 
much  complained  of.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  there  was  room  for  much 
amendment.  Missionaries,  he  said, 
should  be  sent  to  instruct  the  slaves  in 
religion  ;  marriage  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged, medical  societies  instituted.  .  .  . 
Premiums  ought  also  to  be  given  both 
to  mothers  and  fathers  of  children." 

On  the  committee  dividing,  a  motion 
(supported  by  both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Pitt)  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
eight,  for  a  44  gradual  abolition  "  of  the 
traffic,  and  after  two  or  three  adjourn- 
ments, it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
cease  at  the  expiration  of 44  eight  years." 
To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  that 
it  should  terminate  in  a  year,  and  after 
more  debates  a  compromise  was  ac- 
cepted by  botb  parties  that  it  should 
come  to  an  end  in  44  four."  This  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty. 

The  measure,  however,  met  with  less 
favor  in  the  Upper  House,  several  no- 
ble lords  (including  a  bishop)  urging 
the  expediency  of  hearing  fresh  evi- 
dence. This  was  ordered  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar,  and  thus,  the  registrar  adds 
(this  time  showing  a  personal  feeling 
in  the  matter),  44  the  advocates  for  the 
abuses  of  the  slave  trade  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  masked  battery 
of  form,"  hoping  44  that  the  popular 
fervor  might  abate  upon  the  subject,  or 
some  fortunate  war,  or  other  circum- 
stance, might  opportunely  occur  to 
defeat  the  hopes  and  frustrate  the  en- 
deavors of  the  friends  of  mankind." 

It  was  not  (as  we  know)  till  1807  that 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  passed  both  Houses  successfully. 
In  1824  slave-tradiug  was  made  a  cap- 
ital offence,  mitigated  in  1837  to  trans- 
portation for  life.  Meanwhile,  the 
44  Anti-Slavery  Society  "  grew  up,  and 
a  motion  for  the  extinction  of  slavery 
itself  in  the  British  dominions  was 
fiually  passed,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  28th  of  August,  183:}. 

As  I  uke  down  the  century-old  vol- 
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ume  of  the  "New  Annual  Register" 
from  its  shelf  and  turn  over  its  pages 
record iug  the  utterauces  of  men  who 
were  watching  the  French  Revolution, 
and  still  sore  at  the  rejection  of  British 
rule  hy  their  former  American  fellow- 
subjects,  this  matter  of  "  slave  traffic  " 
seems  to  separate  itself  from  the  other 
great  questions  of  the  day,  aud  mark 
the  progress  of  that  human  relation- 
ship which  radically  distinguishes  the 
East  from  the  West,  and  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  divide  the  Old  World  from 
the  New.  We  may  call  it  the  "  broth- 
erhood" of  man.  Its  perception,  as 
Mr.  Wilberforce  said  of  liberty,  is  the 
child  of  reason  ;  it  grows  slowly,  and 
can  come  to  its  full  fruit  only  after 
long  and  patient  use  of  the  best  facul- 
ties which  we  possess.  Glimpses,  an- 
gry, distorted,  imperfect,  have  been 
had  of  it  under  circumstances  of  op- 
pression, lcadiug  to  fierce  revolutions 
or  hasty  legislation  which  upset  the 
balance  of  progress,  but  the  perception 
of  it  creeps  onwards  into  light,  mark- 
ing more  and  more  clearly  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  and  new  order  of 
social  life.  There  have  been  some 
things  common  to  all  conditions  of 
society  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Whether  nations  have  been  civilized  or 
savage,  men  have  built  and  fought, 
they  have  married,  and  been  given  in 
marriage.  But,  once  upon  a  time, 
there  was  no  state  of  humanity  in 
which  some  section  did  not  claim  the 
right  of  possession  or  supreme  com- 
mand over  another,  in  the  shape  of 
slavery,  serfdom,  or  some  limited  form 
of  essential  superiority  which  excluded 
the  admission  of  real  brotherhood.  It 
is  in  the  East  that  we  may  now  see  the 
greatest  inability  to  realize  it ;  but  once 
this  blindness  was  spread  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  affected  the  West 
even  after  centuries  of  Christianity. 

When,  therefore,  I  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  century -old  volume  before 
me,  I  do  not  see  among  the  u  Principal 
Occurrences "  of  the  year  the  an- 
nouncement that  one  more  step  had 
been  takeu  in  recognizing  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Even  those  who  were 
taking  it  perhaps  hardly  realized  that 


they  were  doing  more  than  correcting 
an  individually  national  iujustice,  or 
saw  that  their  movement  was  a  step  in 
the  change  which  was  differentiating 
the  Old  World  from  the  New,  aud  set- 
ting up  a  tben  undreamt-of  test  of  the 
relationship  between  one  man  and  an- 
other. The  growth  of  this  chauge  is 
now,  indeed,  producing  those  phases  of 
democracy  which  have  taken  no  final 
shape,  but  are  bewildering  many,  and 
utilize  in  their  development,  often  un- 
consciously, the  force  of  political  bodies 
which  are  assumed  to  be  antagonistic. 
It  is  in  the  debates  on  the  11  slave 
trade "  in  Parliament,  which  rank 
among  discussions  whose  issues  have 
passed  away,  that  I  see  the  germs  of 
that  great  movement  which  is  changing 
the  world  of  men,  not  in  that  which 
professes  to  be  a  chronicle  of  "  Prin- 
cipal Occurrences,"  and  records  only 
the  murders,  shipwrecks,  fires,  execu- 
tions, robberies,  marriages,  battles,  and 
births  (natural  or  monstrous),  which 
are  common  to  the  future  and  the  past. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
WESSEX  PHILOSOPHY. 

To  add  a  new  province  to  literature 
is  no  mean  achievement,  and  this  Mr. 
Hardy  has  done.  The  easy  course  for 
the  plain  man  who  commences  novelist 
is  to  make  his  tale  a  tale  of  one  or 
two  cities  already  known  to  geography. 
For  greater  freedom,  he  may  lay  his 
scene  "  at  the  town  of   in  Blank- 
shire  ;  "  but  the  streets  of  that  town  of 
happy  endings  are  deep-worn  with  the 
feet  of  earlier  generations  of  novelists. 
It  is  a  fortunate  inspiration  which  cre- 
ates a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name  " 
out  of  the  void.  The  architect  of 
Thrums  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
achievement.  The  deviser  of  Barset- 
shirc,  with  its  pleasant  parsonages  and 
its  cathedral  city,  the  scene  not  of  one 
but  of  several  stories,  stands  —  mainly 
by  virtue  of  that  county — almost  in 
step  with  the  greatest  novelists  of  the 
Victorian  age.  But  to  create  Wessex 
was  a  yet  greater  task.  For  Mr.  Hardy 
has  not  merely  given  the  world  a  new 
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province  ;  he  has  peopled  it  with  a 
race  new  to  literature. 

The  agricultural  laborer  has  played 
but  the  smallest  part  in  Action.  But  iu 
Wessex  all  the  population  lives  by  the 
land.  They  have  the  right  savor  of 
the  soil.  It  is  a  land  of  villages.  Of 
most  of  these  might  be  said  what  Mr. 
Hardy  says  of  Little  Hintock  ;  they  are 
M  of  those  sequestered  spots  outside  the 
gates  of  the  world,  where  may  usually 
be  found  more  meditatiou  than  action, 
and  more  listlessness  than  meditation  ; 
where  reasoning  proceeds  on  narrow 
premisses,  and  results  iu  inferences 
wildly  imaginative."  The  villagers 
44  belong  to  that  class  of  society  which 
casts  its  thoughts  iulo  the  form  of  feel- 
ing, and  its  feelings  into  the  form  of 
commotion."  Yet  it  is  possible  to 
glean  some  fragments  of  philosophy 
from  the  felicitous  perversions  and  ap- 
propriate absurdities  of  their  conversa- 
tion. 

The  two  centres  of  village  life  are 
the  church  and  the  inn  ;  and  round 
these  crystallizes  the  villagers'  philos- 
ophy. The  combined  effect  of  Hie  two 
institutions  is  Been  in  the  immortal  Mr. 
Poorgrass. 

44  4  Well,  I  hope  Providence  won't  be 
in  a  way  with  me  for  my  doings,'  said 
Joseph,  again  sitting  down.  4  I've 
been  troubled  with  weak  moments 
lately,  'tis  true.  I've  been  drinky  once 
this  month  already,  and  I  did  not  go  to 
church  a'  Sunday,  and  I  dropped  a 
curse  or  two  yesterday ;  so  I  don't 
want  to  go  too  far  for  my  safety.  Your 
next  world  is  your  next  world,  and  not 
to  be  squandered  off-hand.' 

»« 4  I  believe  ye  to  be  a  chapel-mem- 
ber, Joseph.    That  I  do.' 

41 4  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  don't  go  so  far  as 
that/ 

44  4  For  my  part,'  said  Coggan,  4  I'm 
staunch  Church  of  England.' 

4  4  4  Ay,  and  faith,  so  be  I,'  said  Mark 
Clark. 

44 1 1  won't  say  much  for  myself ;  I 
don't  wish  to,'  Coggan  contiuued,  with 
that  tendency  to  talk  on  principles 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  barley- 
corn. 4  But  I've  never  changed  a 
single  doctrine  ;  I've  stuck  like  a  plas- 


ter to  the  old  faith  I  was  bora  in. 
Yes  ;  there's  this  to  be  said  for  the 
Church,  a  man  can  beloug  to  the 
Church  and  bide  iu  his  cheerful  old 
inn,  and  never  trouble  or  worry  his 
mind  about  doctrines  at  all.  But  to  be 
a  meetinger,  you  must  go  to  chapel  in 
all  weathers,  and  make  yerself  as  fran- 
tic as  a  skit.  Not  but  that  chapel- 
members  be  clever  chaps  enough  in 
their  way.  They  can  lift  up  beautiful 
prayers  out  of  their  own  heads,  all 
about  their  families,  and  shipwrecks  in 
the  newspaper.' 

44  4  They  can  —  they  can,'  said  Mark 
Clark,  with  corroborative  feeling  ;  4  but 
we  Churchmen,  you  see,  must  have  it 
all  printed  aforehand,  or,  dang  it  all, 
we  should  no  more  know  what  to  say  to 
a  great  person  like  the  Lord  than  babes 
unborn.' 

44  4  Chapel-folk  be  more  hand-in- 
glove  with  them  above  thau  we,'  said 
Joseph  thoughtfully. 

44  4  Yes,'  said  Coggan.  4  We  know 
well  that  if  anybody  goes  to  heaven, 
they  will.  They've  worked  hard  for  it, 
and  they  deserve  to  have  it,  such  as 
'tis.  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend 
that  we  who  slick  to  the  Church  have 
the  same  chance  as  they,  because  we 
know  we  have  not.  But  I  hate  a  feller 
who'll  change  his  old  ancient  doctrines 
for  the  sake  of  getting  to  heaven.'  " 

But  the  attachment  of  the  peasants 
I  to  their  church  does  not  blind  them 
to  the  imperfections  of  their  pastors. 
Mrs.  Dewey  complains  that  the  new 
vicar  calis  at  unseasonable  hours.  Her 
husband,  more  tolerant,  discusses  his 
sermons  :  — 

44  4  His  sermon  was  well  enough,  a 
very  excellent  sermon  enough,  only  he 
couldn't  put  it  into  words  and  speak  it. 
That's  all  was  the  matter  wi'  the  ser- 
mon. He  hadn't  been  able  to  get  it 
past  his  pen.' 

44  4  Well,  ay,  the  sermon  might  be 
good  enough,  for,  ye  see,  the  sermon  of 
Old  Ecclesiastes  himself  lay  iu  Old 
Ecclesiastes'  ink-bottle  afore  he  got  it 
out.'  " 

Mellstock  village,  the  homo  of  this 
acute  critic,  was,  in   the  matter  of 
'  church  attendance,  a  shining  example 
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among  the  villages  of  Wessex  ;  a  vir- '  Wesscx  beverage.    In  the  West  cider 


tue  which  it  owed  chiefly  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  old-fashioned  string  choir 
which,  until  Parson  May  bold  displaced 
it,  exclusively  occupied  the  gallery — a 
position  which  commanded  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  human  frailty. 

44  The  gallery  looked  down  upon  and 
kuew  the  habits  of  the  nave  to  its  re- 
motest peculiarity,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive stock  of  exclusive  information 
about  it ;  whilst  the  nave  knew  nothing 
of  the  gallery  people,  as  gallery  people, 
beyond  their  loud-sounding  minims 
and  chest  notes.  Such  topics  as  that 
the  clerk  was  always  chewiug  tobacco 
except  at  the  moment  of  crying  Amen  ; 
that  he  had  a  dust-hole  in  his  pew  ; 
that  during  the  sermon  certain  young 
daughters  of  the  village  had  left  off 
caring  to  read  anything  so  mild  as  the 
marriage  service  for  some  years,  and 
now  regularly  studied  the  one  which 
chronologically  follows  it  ;  that  a  pair 
of  lovers  touched  fingers  through  a 
knot-hole  between  their  pews  in  the 
manner  ordained  by  their  great  exem- 
plars, Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ;  that  Mrs. 
Ledlow,  the  farmer's  wife,  counted  her 
money  and  reckoned  her  week's  mar- 
keting expenses  during  the  first  lesson 
—  all  news  to  those  below  — were  stale 
subjects  here." 

From  the  church  to  the  public-house 
is  a  natural  transition  in  the  villages. 
The  inn,  iudeed,  has  entered  into  the 
whole  life  of  the  people.  In  Tess's 
time  even  the  off-license  had  become 
so  accustomed  as  to  lead  to  a  recognized 
modification  of  social  habits ;  and  it 
was  in  the  bedroom  at  Rolliver's  that 
the  villagers,  who  found  it  too  laborious 
a  task  to  reach  the  fully  licensed  house, 
the  Pure  Drop,  assembled  —  "being  a 
few  private  friends  asked  in  to-night  to 
keep  up  club- walking  at  my  own  ex- 
pense." But  Tess  lived  a  generation 
later  than  the  other  heroines  of  Wes- 
sex. In  earlier  times  it  was  only  at 
the  inn  that  the  peasants  "sought 
beatitude,"  aud,  like  John  Darbcyfield, 
endeavored  "  to  get  up  their  strength." 
The  attempt  was  excusable  before  the 
days  of  the  seven  men  of  Preston,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  potency  of  the 


held  sway  ;  but  elsewhere  the  favorite 
liquor  was  C:tsterbridge  ale,  of  which  it 
was  said  that  "  anybody  brought  up 
for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the 
streets  of  its  natal  borough  had  only  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
place  and  its  liquor  to  be  honorably 
dismissed  by  the  magistrates,  as  one 
overtakeu  iu  a  fault  that  no  man  could 
guard  against  who  entered  the  town 
unawares."  It  was  doubtless  this  liquor 
which  was  the  standard  in  the  county, 
and  inspired  the  indignation  Mr.  Spinks 
felt  at  watered  cider,  which  unhappily 
was  found  to  be  too  common.  "  4  Such 
poor  liquor,'  said  Mr.  Spinks,  4  makes  a 
man's  throat  feel  very  melancholy,  and 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  stim- 
milcnt.' "  It  must  have  been  this 
Casterbridge  ale  which  overcame  Mr. 
Poorgrass  upon  a  memorable  occasion. 
So  much  was  he  affected  that  Gabriel 
Oak  accused  him  of  being  as  drunk  as 
he  could  stand  :  — 

44  4  No,  Shepherd  Oak,  uo  !  Listen 
to  reason,  shepherd.  All  that's  the 
matter  with  me  is  the  affliction  called  a 
multiplying  eye,  and  that's  how  it  is  I 
look  double  to  you  —  I  mean  you  look 
double  to  me.' 

44  4  A  multiplying  eye  is  a  very  bad 
thing,'  said  Mark  Clark. 

44  4  It  always  comes  on  when  I  have 
beeu  in  a  public-house  a  little  lime,' 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass  meekly.  4  Yes  ; 
I  see  two  of  every  sort,  as  if  I  were 
some  holy  man  living  in  the  time  of 
King  Noah  and  entering  into  the  ark. 
.  .  .  Y-y-y-yes,'  he  added,  becoming 
much  affected  by  the  picture  of  himself 
as  a  person  thrown  away,  and  shedding 
tears  ;  *  I  feel  too  good  for  England  ;  I 
ought  to  have  lived  in  Genesis  by  rights, 
like  the  other  men  of  sacrifice,  and 
then  I  shouldn't  have  b-b-been  called  a 
d-d-drunkard  in  such  a  way  !  ' 

44  4  1  wish  you'd  show  yourself  a  man 
of  spirit,  and  not  sit  whining  there  !  ' 

44  4  Show  myself  a  man  of  spirit  ? 
.  .  .  Ah,  well  !  let  me  take  the  name 
of  drunkard  humbly  —  let  me  be  a  man 
of  contrite  knees  —  let  it  be  I  I  know 
that  I  always  do  say  44  Please  God" 
afore  I  do  anything,  from  my  getting 
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up  to  my  going  down  of  the  same,  and 
I  am  willing  to  take  as  much  disgrace 
as  there  is  iu  that  holy  act.  Hah,  yes  1 
.  .  .  But  not  a  man  of  spirit  ?  Have 
I  ever  allowed  the  toe  of  pride  to  he 
lifted  against  my  person  without  groan- 
ing manfully  that  I  question  the  right 
to  do  so  ?   I  inquire  that  query  boldly  1  ' 

"  4  We  can't  say  that  you  have,  Jo- 
seph Poorgrass,'  said  Jan  emphatically. 

"  4  Never  have  I  allowed  such  treat- 
ment to  pass  unquestioned  !  Yet  the 
shepherd  says  in  the  face  of  that  rich 
testimony  that  I  am  not  a  man  of 
spirit  1  Well,  let  it  pass  by,  and  death 
is  a  kind  friend  I 

The  native  of  Wessex  boasted  a 
M  very  talented  constitution,"  and  even 
Casterhridge  ale  did  not  permanently 
affect  him.  Very  different,  indeed, 
from  the  morning  headache  of  the 
town  toper  was  the  recollection  of  that 
ale,  now  extinct,  lost  in  the  multitude 
of  modern  hop  substitutes.  44  4  So  I 
used  to  eat  a  lot  of  salt  fish  afore  go- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Coggan  once,  in  recollec- 
tion of  his  courtship,  4  and  then  by  the 
time  I  got  there  I  were  as  dry  as  a 
limekiln  —  so  thorough  dry  that  that 
ale  would  slip  down — ah,  'twould  slip 
down  sweet  1  Happy  times  !  heavenly 
times  1  Such  lovely  drinks  as  I  used 
to  have  at  that  house.'  "  Coggan  was 
a  connoisseur  of  intoxication.  44  4  For 
a  drunk  of  a  really  noble  class/  he  con- 
tinued, 4  that  brought  you  no  nearer 
the  dark  man  than  you  were  afore  you 
begun,  there  was  none  like  those  in 
Farmer  Everdene's  kitchen.  Not  a 
single  damn  allowed  ;  no,  not  a  bare 
poor  one,  even  at  the  most  cheerful 
moment  when  all  were  blindest,  though 
the  good  old  word  of  siu  thrown  in 
here  and  there  at  such  times  is  a  great 
relief  to  a  merry  soul  !  ' 

44  4  True,'  said  the  maltster.  4  Nature 
requires  her  swearing  at  regular  times, 
or  she's  not  herself  ;  and  unholy  excla- 
mations is  a  necessity  of  life.'  " 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  root  of  the 
matter ;  the  basis  of  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  expletives.  Yet,  even  in 
Wessex,  modern  squeamishncss  was 
invading  ;  so  that  the  policeman  in  the 
witness-box  reduced  the  44  good  old 


word  of  sin  "  to  a  bare  poor  initial. 
Henchard,  the  mayor  of  Casterhridge, 
found  the  abbreviation  detestable.  He 
exhorted  the  witness  to  44  out  with  the 
word  like  a  man/'  or  leave  it  out  alto- 
gether ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  so 
must  have  vanished  the  point  of  old 
conversation  as  of  a  modern  play.  It 
was  a  small  matter  ;  for  the  virtue  of 
abstinence  from  speech  —  not  mere 
Hashes  of  silence,  like  Macaulay's — 
but  silence  profouud  and  unbroken  on 
all  subjects  —  was  deeply  appreciated 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

"  4  Yes  ;  Geoffry  Day  is  a  clever  man 
if  ever  there  was  one.  Never  says 
an)  thing,  not  he  1  ' 

*4  4  Never.' 

'4  4  You  might  live  wi'  that  man,  my 
sonnies,  a  hundred  years  and  never 
know  there  was  anything  iu  him.' 

44  4  Ay  ;  one  o'  those  up-country  Lon- 
don ink-bottle  fellers  would  call  Geoffry 
a  fool.' 

44 '  Ye  never  find  out  what's  in  that 
man  ;  never.  Silent  ?  Ah,  he  is 
silent !  He  can  keep  silence  well. 
That  mau's  silence  is  wonderful  to 
listen  to  I ' 

44  4  There's  so  much  sense  iu  it. 
Every  moment  of  it  brimming  over 
with  sound  understanding.' 

ki  4  A  can  keep  a  very  clever  silence 
—  very  clever  truly,'  echoed  Leaf.  4  A 
looks  at  me  as  if  a'  could  see  my 
thoughts  running  round  like  the  works 
of  a  clock.' 

44  4  Well,  all  will  agree  that  the  man 
can  pause  well  in  conversation,  be  it  a 
long  time  or  be  it  a  short  time.'  " 

For  more  enlivening  diversions  than 
this  Carlylean  gospel  of  nothingness, 
the  Wessex  folk  turned  to  dancing, 
music,  and  those  pageants  of  still  life, 
those  universal  oecasions  for  the  dis- 
play of  emotions  which  in  less  acute 
forms  are  ever  private  —  weddings, 
christenings,  aud  funerals.  44  4  Danc- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Spinks,  4  is  a  most 
strengthening,  enliveuing,  and  court- 
ing movement,  especially  with  a  little 
music  added.'  "  And  dance  they  did  ; 
not  your  formal  square  dance  or  your 
gliding  waltz,  nor  your  stage  minuets, 
but  the  good,  honest,  and  perfectly 
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interminable  country  dance,  with  many 
violent  bumps  and  jumps  in  it,  till  the 
"'very  fiddlers  as  well  as  the  dancers 
get  red  in  the  face.''  But  in  this  be- 
mused and  bemortalized  Arcadv  danc- 

■ 

ing  is  found  to  be  tiring,  as  well  as 
"enlivening,"  when  the  limbs  are  less 
youug  than  once  they  were,  and  the 
dancer  has  experienced  that  "  loss  of 
animal  heat "  which  Mr.  Stevenson 
finds  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the 
cooling  emotions  of  middle  age.  "  '  You 
be  bound,'  says  Fairway,  4  to  dance  at 
Christmas  because  'tis  the  time  o'  year  ; 
you  must  dance  at  weddings  because 
'tis  the  time  o'  life.  At  christenings 
folks  even  smuggle  in  a  reel  or  two,  if 
'tis  no  farther  than  the  first  or  second 
chiel.  And  this  is  not  naming  the 
songs  you've  got  to  sing  .  .  .  For  my 
part,  I  like  a  good,  hearty  funeral  as 
well  as  anything.  You've  as  splendid 
victuals  and  drink  as  at  other  parties, 
and  even  better.  And  it  don't  wear 
the  legs  to  stumps  in  talking  over  a 
poor  fellow's  ways  as  it  do  to  stand 
up  in  hornpipes.'  " 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
death  begets  no  more  serious  thoughts 
in  the  laborer.  Indeed,  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  death  is  far  more  impressed  on 
his  mind  than  on  theirs  who  in  the 
towns  lead  a  more  crowded  and  ample 
life.  Its  tragedy  is  felt,  though  un- 
spoken ;  for  the  peasant  is  not  apt,  as 
Gabriel  Oak  said,  in  making  a  map  of 
his  mind  upon  his  tongue.  The  pitiful- 
neas  of  some  minor  incidents  of  death 
rings  in  Mother  Cuxsom's  lament  over 
the  dead  Mrs.  Henchard.  44  4  Well, 
poor  soul,  she's  helpless  to  hinder  that 
or  anything  now.  And  all  her  shining 
keys  will  bo  took  from  her,  and  her 
cupboards  opened  ;  and  things  a'  didn't 
wish  seen  anybody  may  see  ;  and  her 
little  wishes  and  ways  will  all  be  as 
nothing  I '  " 

Occasions  such  as  weddings  or  fune- 
rals, however,  were  rare  in  Wessex. 
The  one  constant  and  universal  pleas- 
ure was  music  —  principally  iu  the  form 
of  choir  performances  ;  the  choir,  that 
is,  of  stringed  instruments,  general  ere 
the  organ  had  attained  its  present 
equality  with  the  prayer-book  as  an 


[  essential  of  church  worship.  But  even 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Hardy's  Wessex, 
choirs  were  in  their  decline.  Their 
position  had  been  injured  by  such  mis- 
haps as  at  Christmas-tide  befell  those 
choir  members  who,  over-tired  by  exer- 
tions at  a  dance  on  the  Saturday  night, 
fell  in  the  seclusion  of  their  gallery 
into  deep  slumber  during  the  sermon, 
and,  when  suddenly  roused  and  called 
to  action,  plunged  into  the  rattling  tune 
of  "The  Devil  among  the  Tailors." 
A  similar  mischance  befell  Father 
Mathew.  who  had  hired  a  barrel-organ 
which,  instead  of  the  desired  Adeste 
fideles,  produced  the  strains  of  44  Moll 
in  the  Wad."  But  even  barrel-organs 
assisted  to  displace  the  Wessex  choirs  ; 
and,  most  of  all,  the  errors  of  the 
choristers  themselves  in  introducing 
clarionets.  14  4  Time  was  long  and 
merry  ago  now  !  when  not  one  of  the 
varmits  was  to  be  heard  of ;  but  it 
served  some  of  the  choirs  right.  They 
should  have  stuck  to  strings  .  .  .  and 
keep  out  clar'nels,  and  done  away  with 
serpents.  If  you'd  thrive  in  musical 
religion,  stick  to  strings,  says  I.' 

44  4  Strings  are  well  enough,  as  far  as 
that  goes,'  said  Mr.  Spinks. 

44  4  There's  worse  things  than  ser- 
pents,' said  Mr.  Penny.  4  Old  things 
pass  away,  'tis  true  ;  but  a  serpent  was 
a  good  old  note  ;  a  deep  rich  note  was 
the  serpent.' 

44  4  Clar'nets,  however,  be  bad  at  all 
times.'  " 

The  choir  practices  and  carol  singing 
gave  to  Wessex  villages  an  unwontedly 
idyllic  air.  Yet  the  fever  and  the  fret 
of  all  this  unintelligible  world  vexed 
even  these  serene  moments.  Number 
seventy-eight,  44  a  good  tunc,"  was 
44  always  a  teaser  ;  "  but  there  was  al- 
ways 44  Old  Wiltshire,"  44  the  psalm 
tune,"  said  Henchard,  44  that  would 
make  my  blood  ebb  and  flow  like  the 
sea  when  I  was  a  steady  chap."  And 
beside  these  joint  achievements  there 
were  individual  triumphs  that  dwelt 
sweetly  in  the  memory  of  the  musi- 
cians. Such  was  the  performance  of 
44  neighbor  Yeobright,"  remembered 
long  after  his  death  :  — 

44  4  No  sooner  was  Andry  asleep  and 
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the  first  whiff  of  neighbor  Yeobright's 
wind  had  got  inside  Andry's  clarinet, 
than  every  one  in  the  church  feeled  in 
a  moment  there  was  a  great  soul  among 
'cm.  All  heads  would  turn  and  they'd 
say,  "  Ah,  I  thought  'twas  he  !  "  One 
Sunday  I  can  well  mind  —  a  bass  viol 
day  that  time,  and  Yeobright  had 
brought  his  own.  'Twas  the  Hundred 
and  thirty-third  to  44  Lydia,"  aud  when 
they'd  come  to  44  Ran  down  his  beard 
aud  o'er  his  robes  its  costly  moisture 
shed,"  ueighbor  Yeobright,  who  had 
just  warmed  to  his  work,  drove  his  bow 
into  them  strings  that  glorious  grand 
that  he  e'en  a'most  sawed  the  bass  viol 
iuto  two  pieces.  Every  winder  in  the 
church  rattled  as  if  'twere  a  thunder- 
storm. Old  Passou  Gibbons  lifted  his 
bauds  in  his  great  holy  surplice,  as  if 
he'd  been  in  human  clothes,  aud  seemed 
to  say  to  hisself,  1 "  Oh  for  such  a  man 
in  our  parish  !  "  "' 

Providence,  which  denied  all  sense 
of  music  to  Dean  Stanley,  and  allowed 
so  little  to  Macaulay  that  he  is  only 
once  recorded  to  have  distinguished  any 
one  tune  from  any  other,  granted  to 
these  peasants  a  lino  sensitiveness  of 
ear  and  voice  — and  even  of  jaw.  For 
"'Once,'  said  Michael  Mail,  4 1  was 
sitting  in  the  little  kitchen  of  the  Three 
Choughs  at  Casterbridgc  haviug  a  bit 
of  dinuer,  and  a  brass  band  struck  up 
in  the  street.  Sich  a  beautiful  baud 
as  that  were  !  I  was  sitting  eating  fried 
liver  aud  lights,  I  well  can  mind  —  ah, 
I  was  !  —and  to  save  my  life  I  couldn't 
help  chawing  to  the  tune.  Hand  played 
six-eight  time  ;  six-eight  chaws  I  willy- 
nilly.  Band  plays  common  ;  common 
time  weut  my  teeth  among  the  fried 
liver  aud  lights,  true  as  a  hair.  Beau- 
tiful 'twere  !  Ah,  I  shall  uever  forget 
that  there  band  !  '  " 

So  they  passed  their  lives,  biding  in 
their  cheerful  old  inn,  free  from  the 
cares  and  questionings  of  the  new 
spirit.  The  41  horse  sense,"  which  is 
the  chief  lesson  of  the  school  of  life, 
sustained  them,  and  the  calm  conceit 
which  grows  in  the  quiet  places  of  the 
world.     Some  of  them,  like  Granfer 


Cantle  (late  of  the  Bang-up  Locals), 
boasted  an  extreme  excellence  of  un- 
derstanding. Only  two  in  all  the 
gallery  of  Arcadian  portraits  are  of 
professed  idiots  ;  but  these  are  of  a 
Shakespearean  quality.  Of  Leaf  it 
might  be  said,  as  Hazlit  said  of  Slen- 
der, that  he  is  "a  very  potent  piece 
of  imbecility  of  Joseph  Poorgrass, 
as  of  Joseph  llugby,  that  44  his  worst 
fault  is  that  he  is  given  to  prayer, 
but  nobody  but  has  his  fault."  The 
faults  of  the  others  are  less  easy  to 
find.  Their  hard  work  is  stoically 
done.  Hezzy  declared  that  he  had 
44  defied  the  figure  of  starvation  uiue- 
aud-twenty  years  ou  nine  shillings  a 
week."  "I've  tended  horses  fifty 
years,"  said  the  hostler  in  the  Hand  of 
Ethelberta,  44  that  other  folk  might 
straddle  'em."  Yet  of  discontent  there 
is  nothing  ;  the  picture  left  upon  the 
mind  is  of  a  people  cheerful,  kindly, 
and  amusing. 

But,  for  their  author,  there  runs 
through  the  pleasant  land  of  his  inven- 
tion a  stream  of  sadness.  4-The  view 
of  life  as  a  thing  to  be  put  up  with, 
replacing  the  zest  for  existeuce  which 
was  so  intense  in  early  civilizations," 
which,  Mr.  Hardy  thinks,  44  must  ulti- 
mately enter  thoroughly  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  advanced  races,"  has 
already  entered  his  own  soul.  The  vil- 
lagers are  content  to  realize  44  the  well- 
judged  plan  of  things  ; "  Mr.  Hardy 
lameuts  its  44  ill-judged  execution." 
He  finds  the  face  of  Egdon  Heath 
44  perfectly  accordant  with  man's  na- 
ture —  neither  ghastly,  hateful,  uor 
ugly,  neither  commouplace,  unmean- 
ing, nor  tame,  but,  like  man,  slighted 
aud  enduring."  Yet  it  was  on  Egdon 
Heath  Granfer  Cantle  chirruped  out  his 
eighty  years,  while  for  Eustacia  love 
and  ambition  warred  to  the  death. 
Wessex  love  is  of  its  life  a  thing  apart. 
44  Heroines,"  says  Mr.  Barrie,  "are 
strange,  especially  in  Wessex."  Their 
fate  does  not  affect  the  serenity  of  its 
people.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  spite  of  his 
heroines  and  his  own  philosophy,  has 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

Edmund  B.  V.  Christian. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
SOME  SINGULAR  SIGNS. 

Travellers  iu  China  often  derive 
amusement  from  the  peculiarities  of 
shop-signs  there,  many  of  which  are 
couched  in  the  most  eloquent  and  poet- 
ical terms.  In  America,  too,  may  be 
seen  sign-plates  of  such  curious  occu- 
pations as  hosc-restorers,  artificial-ear 
makers,  child-adopters,  salad-mixers, 
and  so  forth.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  leave  the  British  Islands  in  order  to 
find  business  announcements  quite  as 
curious  in  their  way  as  those  in  other 
lands.  In  the  Isle  of  Mau,  over  the 
shop  of  a  barber  who  supplies  custom- 
ers with  all  kinds  of  tishiug-tackle,  the 
writer  was  amused  to  read  the  follow- 
ing :  u  Piscatorial  Repository,  Tonso- 
jial  Artist,  Physiognomical  Hairdresser, 
Cranium  Manipulator  and  Capillary 
Abridger,  Shaving  and  Hair-cutting 
with  Ambidextrous  Facility,  Shampoo- 
ing on  Physiological  Principles."  On 
a  signboard  in  the  town  where  the 
writer  lives  may  be  read  this  phonetic 
announcement,  44  Shews  Maid  and  Men 
dead  Hear  ;  "  and  when  we  add  that  it 
is  over  a  cobbler's  shop,  the  reader  may 
discover  its  meaning. 

A  poetical  shoemaker  hung  up  the 
following  remarkable  effusion  on  a 
board  over  his  shop  :  — 

Blow,  oh,  blow,  ye  heavenly  breezes, 
Underneath  these  lofty  treeses  ; 
Sing,  oh,  sing,  ye  heavenly  muses. 
While  I  mend  my  boots  and  shoeses. 

Above  an  establishment  in  Liverpool 
not  very  long  ago  appeared  the  legend, 
44  ltages  and  Bones."  In  another  town 
can  be  seen  the  inscription,  44  Cole  and 
Wood,  dealers  in  Wood  and  Coal;" 
and  a  street  in  Clifton  is  graced  by  a 
sign  informing  the  passers-by  that  the 
owner  thereof  is  a  44  Milliner  and  Mod- 
est." 

A  Bristol  chimney-sweep  once 
44  dropped  into  poetry  "  in  this  wise  :  — 

John  Cummins  lives  here. 
He'll  sweep  your  chimneys  cheap  and  clean 
With,  or  without,  the  new  machine  ; 
And  If  your  chimneys  catch  on  fire, 
He'll  put  them  out  at  your  desire. 

An  inscription  on  a  signboard  in 


Lancashire  announces  the  following 
miscellaneous  articles  for  sale  :  44  Bi- 
bles, Blackballs,  and  Butter.  Testa- 
ments, Tar,  and  Treacle,  Godly  Books, 
and  Gimblets,  Sold  here." 

A  shop-sign  in  London  reads  :  44  Plots 
for  novels  or  short  stories.  Prices  rea- 
sonable." The  occupant  of  the  shop 
is  said  to  have  a  rare  talent  for  devis- 
ing plots,  but  no  great  powers  of  narra- 
tion, so  he  is  supposed  to  make  his 
living  by  selling  skeleton  plots  for 
stories  in  cheap  papers. 

Another  singular  business  announce- 
ment over  a  certain  photograph  gallery 
is,  44  Misfit  photographs  for  sale." 
This,  we  are  told,  brings  many  custom- 
ers. Mothers,  for  instance,  who  have 
little  children,  often  buy  pictures  of 
children  with  long  hair  when  the  hair 
of  their  loved  ones  hasn't  grown,  and 
send  them  round  to  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance. Brides'  photographs  are  also 
said  to  sell  very  well. 

44 Teeth  pulled  while  you  wait"  is  a 
still  more  singular  sign,  said  to  have 
been  set  up  by  a  dentist  in  Fleetwood. 

This  curious  specimen  of  orthog- 
raphy was  displayed  on  a  house  in  a 
street  in  Marylebone  :  44  The  Mangel- 
ling  Traid  removed  hear  from  the 
Strete  round  the  Cornir.  Threhapeuse 
a  Duzzen.  N.B. —  New  Milk  aud 
Crcme  Sould  Hear.  Warentidd  Fresh 
and  not  Stail  evry  Mornin'." 

A  dealer  in  ice  thus  attracted  public 
attention  to  his  cold  commodity  :  — 

Ice!   Ice!!  Ice!!! 

If  you  want  it  pure  and  n  ] 

And  at  a  reasonable  pr 

Follow  no  new  dev  I  ice 

But  send  to  me  in  a  tr 

At  my  off  j 

44  Irish  and  English  "  is  the  name  of 
a  firm  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  The 
strangest  thing  about  it  is  that  Mr. 
Irish  is  English,  and  Mr.  English  is 
Irish. 

As  a  precautionary  measure,  a  Clap- 
ham  jeweller  painted  on  his  shutters  : 
44  Notice.  —  In  every  part  of  this 
house  there  is  sure  and  certain  death 
For  Burolars.  Beware." 

In  a  little  village  near  Gloucester 
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there  was  an  inn  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  whose  double-sided  signboard 
bore  the  following  :  — 

Before  the  hill  you  do  go  up, 
Step  in  and  have  a  cheering  cup. 

On  the  other  side  :  — 

You're  down  the  hill,  all  danger  past ; 
Come  in  and  have  a  friendly  glass. 

At  a  small  inn  by  the  roadside,  near 
a  farmhouse  called  Highgate,  can  be 
read  on  a  sign  :  — 

Highgate  hangs  high,  hinders  none  ; 
Refresh,  pay,  and  travel  on. 

He  must  have  been  a  facetious  hotel 
proprietor  who  hung  up  this  sign  in  his 
rooms  :  "  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells 
will  not  be  permitted  in  any  of  the 
rooms.  Guests  in  need  of  exercise 
can  go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  pound 
a  steak." 

A  notice  displayed  in  a  Norway  hotel 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  "  English  as 
she  is  spoke."  It  reads  as  follows  : 
M  Bath  I  first-class  bath.  Can  anybody 
get.  Tushbath.  Warm  and  cold. 
Tub-bath  and  shower-bath.  At  any 
time.  Except  Saturday.  By  two  hours 
forbore."  This  brings  to  mind  another 
specimen  of  foreigners'  English,  dis- 


played on  a  notice  posted  up  in  an  Art 
Exhibition  in  Japan  to  which  foreign- 
ers were  welcomed.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  rules  :  "  Visitors  is 
requested  at  the  entrance  to  show  tick- 
ets for  inspection.  Tickets  are  charged 
10  sens  and  2  sens,  for  the  special  and 
common  respectively.  No  visitor  who 
is  mad  or  intoxicated  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter in,  if  any  person  found  in  shall  be 
claimed  to  retire.  No  visitor  is  allowed 
to  carry  in  with  himself  any  parcel, 
umbrella,  stick,  and  the  like  kind,  ex- 
cept his  purse,  and  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  take  in  with  himself  dog,  or  the 
same  kind  of  beasts.  Visitor  is  re- 
quested to  take  good  care  of  himself 
from  thievely." 

An  Englishman  in  Boulogne  saw  dis- 
played in  a  shop  window  this  notice  : 
44  Eating  and  Drinking  Sold  Here." 

Doubtless,  as  curious  as  any  of  the 
foregoing  is  the  puzzling  sign  in  front 
of  a  small  shoemaker's  shop  at  Cannes. 
It  is  in  English,  and  is  thus  worded  : 
"  Repairs  hung  with  stage-coach."  The 
visitor  for  whose  benefit  this  infor- 
mation is  intended,  may,  after  much 
cogitation,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  cobbler  only  wishes  to  inform  his 
numerous  patrons  that  repairs  are  exe- 
cuted with  diligence. 


Thk  Early  Christians  and  Clean- 
liness.—  In  the  reaction  against  the  mon- 
strous corruptions  and  unbridled  sensuality 
of  pagan  Rome,  Christian  enthusiasts 
rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme.  An  age 
of  asceticism  succeeded  to  an  age  of  sensu- 
ality. The  human  body  which  imperial 
Rome  had  pampered  and  indulged  was  now 
to  be  neglected  and  humiliated.  A  4i  cult 
of  bodily  uncleanllness "  began.  A  hid- 
eous, sordid,  and  emaciated  maniac,  passing 
his  life  in  a  long  routine  of  useless  and  atro- 
cious self-torture,  became,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
has  said,  44  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which 
had  known  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Cicero,  and  the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Cato. 
.  .  .  The  cleanliness  of  the  body  was  re- 
garded as  the  pollution  of  the  soul,  and  the 
saints  who  were  most  admired  had  become 
one  hideous  mass  of  clotted  filth. "  To 


borrow  but  one  or  two  illustrations  from 
the  44  History  of  European  Morals,"  St. 
Athanasius  relates  with  a  thrill  of  admira- 
tion how  St.  Anthony  had  never  once  been 
guilty  of  washing  his  feet.  For  fifty  years 
St.  Abraham  the  hermit  washed  neither  his 
face  nor  his  feet.  Another  saint  had  never 
seen  himself  naked.  Another,  a  famous 
virgin,  joined  herself  to  a  community  of 
nuns  who  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
very  mention  of  a  bath.  .  .  .  This  cult 
threatens  to  reappear.  We  note  that  some 
curates  are  abandoning  clean  collars  and 
necks,  and  Imitating  the  priests  abroad  in 
these  matters  ;  and  where  a  complaint  was 
made  of  this  to  a  bright  woman  of  literary 
tastes,  she  replied,  44  But  uncleanllness  is 
not  a  crime."  It  seems  as  if  it  threatened 
to  become  a  merit. 
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386  An  Antidote 

AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  CARE. 

Think  that  the  grass  upon  thy  grave  is 
green  ; 

Think  that  thou  seest  thine  own  empty 
chair ; 

The  empty  garments  thou  wast  wont  to 
wear ; 

The  empty  room  where  long  thy  haunt 
hath  been, 

Think  that  the  lane,  the  meadow,  and  the 
wood, 

And  mountain  summit  feel  thy  feet  no 
more, 

Nor  the  loud  thoroughfare,  nor  sounding 
shore  ; 

All  mere  blank  space  where  thou  thyself 

hath  stood. 
Amid  this  thought-created  silence  say 
To  thy  stripped  soul,  what  am  I  now  and 

where  ? 

Then  turn  and  face  the  petty  narrowing 
care 

Which  has  been  gnawing  thee  for  many  a 
day, 

And  it  will  die  as  dies  a  wailing  breeze 
Lost  in  the  solemn  roar  of  bounding  seas. 

James  Smetuam. 


80NNET:  A  PEARL. 

["  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  .  .  .  fiction  is  a 
beautiful  disease  of  the  brain.  Something,  an 
incident  or  an  experience,  or  a  reflection,  gets 
imbedded,  incrusted,  in  the  properly  constituted 
mind,  and  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  pearl  of 
romance."  —  See  "  Stories  and  Story-Telling,"  by 
Andrew  Lang,  in  the  Idler  for  August. J 

A  little  grain  of  sand,  — a  common  grain 
That  swelled  th'  uncounted  millions  of  the 
shore, 

Drifted  upon  an  oyster's  marble  floor, 
And  there  for  years  did  secretly  remain  ; 
Until  (oh  !  fair  reward  of  toil  and  pain  !) 
Men  saw  a  radiance  through  the  open 
door,  — 

When  it  abandoned  shelter,  prized  before, 
And,  as  a  beauteous  pearl,  came  forth 
again. 

So,  In  the  mind  creative  lies  a  thought,  — 
A  common  incident  of  every  day,  — 
Till  it  becomes  a  pearl  of  fiction  rare, 
With  subtle  iridescent  beauty  fraught,  — 
Which,  raised  from  depths  of  silence  where 
it  lay, 

Sets  all  the  little  gaping  world  a-stare. 
Spectator.  ALICE  F.  Babby. 


to  Gave,  etc. 

SONNET. 

The  drops  of  water  which  have  turned  the 
wheel 

Will  ne'er  come  back  to  turn  the  wheel 
again  ; 

The  blossoms  which  have  she.l  their  rosy 
rain 

Will  never  more  the  Spring's  sweet  prom- 
ise seal. 

Yet  still  the  miller  slowly  grinds  to  meal 
His  goodly  stores  of  golden-tiuted  grain  ; 
And  still  the  Spring  returns  to  hill  and 
plain, 

And  treads  the  dust  to  flowers  beneath  her 
heel. 

Fear  ye  not,  therefore,  lest  the  cause  ye 
love 

Should  languish  when  your  tender,  toil- 
worn  hands 
Are   crossed   in  peace  beneath  the 
daisied  sod  ! 
The  Means  wax  old,  and  perishable  prove  — 
The  End  endures  eternally,  and  stands 
Above  the  ages,  face  to  face  with  God. 

Ellen  Thobneycboft  Fowleb. 
Leisure  Hour. 


PETRARCH   TO  DEATH  (AFTER  SONNET 
CCLXXXII.). 

It  lie*  with  Death  to  take  the  beauty  of 
Laura,  but  not  her  gracious  memory. 

Now  hast  thou  touch' d  thy  stretch  of 
power,  O  Death  ; 
Thy  brigandage  hath  beggar' d  Love'a 
demesne 

And  quench'd  the  lamp  that  lit  it,  and 
the  queen 

Of  all  the  flowers  snapp'd  with  thy  ragged 
teeth. 

Hollow  and  meagre  stares  our  life  beneath 
The  querulous  moon,  robbed  of  its  sov- 
ereign : 

Yet  the  report  of  her,  her  deathless 
mien  — 

Not  thine,  O  Churl !    Not  thine,  thou 

greedy  Death  ! 
They  are  with  her  in  Heaven,  the  which 

her  grace, 

Like  rfome  brave  light,  gladdens  exceed- 
ingly 

And  shoots  chance  beams  to  this  our 
dwelling-place  : 

So  art  thou  swallowed  in  her  victory. 
And  me  her  beauty  whelmed  In  very  sooth,. 
On  me  that  last-born  angel  shall  have  ruth.. 

Academy.  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  CITY  OP  YORK.i 

No  city  holds  higher  rank  among  the 
historic  towns  of  England  than  York. 
For  six  or  seven  hundred  years  —  right 
through  the  Roman,  British,  and  early 
Anglian  times  —  it  was  really  the  cap- 
ital of  England.  But  petty  feuds  and 
tribal  jealousies  combined  with  the 
growing  power  of  London  to  rob  York 
of  its  earlier  glory.  It  still  held  un- 
disputed rank  for  many  centuries  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  as  the  capital  of 
the  North,  but  even  that  distinction 
has  now  passed  to  the  great  commercial 
centres  iu  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding.  York,  thus  twice  discrowned, 
si  ill  keeps  its  place  as  ecclesiastical 
head  of  the  northern  province,  with  a 
record  for  educalioual  and  missionary 
work  which  forms  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  the  history  of  English  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  stately  minster  which  has 
never  failed  to  hold  fast  the  admiration 
and  affection  not  only  of  Yorkshire 
but  also  of  all  the  north  of  England. 
Emperors  and  princes  have  long  for- 
saken the  city,  but  the  minster,  with 
44  its  dignity  and  massive  grandeur," 
has  perhaps  a  more  widely  exteuded 
reputation  than  any  other  English 
cathedral. 

Mr.  Raiue  has  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  York,  and  his 
little  volume  is  a  workmanlike  epitome 
of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing  about 
the  city.  He  says  it 44  stands  near  the 
head  of  a  vale  renowned  for  fertility 
aud  beauty.  The  site  was  in  far-dis- 
tant days  a  heath-covered  moor,  inter- 
laced with  strips  of  pasture  land,  and 
on  the  banks  of  a  tidal  river.  Large 
woods,  of  which  the  Forest  of  Galtres 
was  a  remnant,  were  in  close  prox- 
imity, with  patches  of  grass  aud  tillage 

i  1.  Hiatorlo  Towns:  York.  By  James  Raine, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  and  Canon  Residentiary 
of  York,  aud  Secretary  of  the  Surtees  Society. 
London  :  Lougmans,  Green  &  Co.   1893.   3*.  M. 

2.  Dioceaan  Historic*  :  York.  By  George  Ornsby, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Canon  of  York  and  Vicar  of  Fish- 
lake.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.   3*.  M. 

3.  Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England: 
Northern'TMvhion  :  York;ketc.  With  Illustrations. 
London  :  John  Murray.  24s. 
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dying  away  into  moors  and  marshes, 
the  home  of  the  beaver  and  wild  fowl." 
Bun  sen  said  that  the  Vale  of  York  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  iu  the 
world,  save  only  that  of  Normandy. 
Little  is  known  of  the  old  Cells  who 
dwelt  here,  but  relics  of  the  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  ages  have  been  found 
which  carry  us  back  to  days  when  a 
number  of  small  tribes  roamed  over 
the  easleni  wolds,  protected  against 
attack  from  their  neighbors  by  rude 
entrenchments.  The  tribesmen  dwelt 
in  huts  or  in  prahs,  like  the  Maories  of 
New  Zealand,  and  hunted  on  the  vast 
plains  or  in  the  adjoining  woods.  It 
seems  probable  that  York  was  the  cap- 
ital of  Cartismandua,  the  Brigantian 
queen.  It  was  about  70  A.D.  that  the 
Romans,  who  had  established  a  footing 
in  the  south  of  Britain,  marched  against 
the  Brigantes.  They  knew  well  what 
advantage  they  would  reap  by  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  tribal  city, 
with  its  market  and  its  established 
fame.  After  a  tierce  struggle,  Petilius 
Cerealis  subdued  the  country,  so  that 
when  Agricola  came  as  legate,  seven 
years  later,  he  merely  had  to  consol- 
idate the  work  of  his  predecessor  and 
push  his  outposts  farther  north.  A 
monument  to  a  standard-bearer  of  the 
ninth  legion,  which  is  preserved  iu  the 
York  Museum,  carries  us  back  to  these 
days  when  Eburacum  was  emerging, 
from  prehistoric  obscurity  under  its 
Roman  masters.  The  name  is  some- 
times linked  with  Ure  or  Eure,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Ouse,  but  this  is  a  very 
doubtful  derivation.  The  Danes  cor- 
rupted Eofcrwic,  as  the  Angles  called 
it,  into  Jorvik,  whence  conies  our  York. 

The  Roman  camp  of  Eburacum  occu- 
pied sixty-five  or  seventy  acres  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ouse.  As  the  impor- 
tance of  the  station  became  more  man- 
ifest, fifteen  to  twenty  acres  were 
added.  Considerable  remains  of  the 
lofty  wall  by  which  this  camp  was 
fortified  still  remain.  44  It  is  built  upon 
piles,  without  ditches,  and  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty  feet  in  height, 
with  two  bands  of  brickwork  —  a  pleas- 
aut  contrast  to  the  cream-colored  lime- 
stone of  which  it  is  constructed."  A 
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large  tower  of  many  angles  stood  at 
each  corner  of  the  fortification.  One 
of  these  multangular  towers  is  still  pre- 
served (Bygone  Yorkshire,  p.  98).  It 
has  nine  faces,  and  its  walls  are  Ave 
feet  thick.  Later  builders  have  added 
to  its  height,  but  the  Human  work  is 
clearly  traceable  fifteen  feet  from  the 
base.  This  is  of  rubble,  faced  with 
ashlar  blocks  of  stone  four  or  five 
inches  cube.  There  is  also  a  band  of 
Roman  brickwork  laid  in  five  courses. 
Each  brick  is  seventeen  inches  long, 
eleven  wide,  two  and  a  half  thick. 
There  were  at  least  two  guard-cham- 
bers in  the  tower,  and  ou  the  walls  the 
scribblings  of  the  Roman  soldiers  may 
still  be  traced.  Two  chief  roads,  fairly 
represented  by  the  present  Petergate 
and  Stonegate,  ran  through  the  camp. 
The  old  Roman  highway,  paved  and 
concreted,  has  been  discovered  six  feet 
below  Stonegate.  Stations  were  estab- 
lished in  the  surrouuding  district.  Rich 
pavements,  which  have  been  uncovered 
at  Isurium,  or  Aid  borough,  seem  to 
show  that  this  Brigantian  town  became 
the  occasional  residence  of  officers  and 
wealthy  men  who  wished  to  escape  for 
a  little  while  from  the  bustle  of  the 
capital. 

Eburacum,  as  the  arsenal  for  the 
north,  was  strongly  fortified.  To  the 
west  was  a  tidal  river  with  an  embank- 
ment ;  to  the  east  the  natural  drain  was 
deepened  at  special  points.  Ou  the 
south  lay  the  docks,  fortified  on  their 
outward  edge  ;  and  on  the  north  a  moat 
or  trench  might  have  been  easily  drawn 
from  the  Ousc.  It  is  probable  that 
these  fortifications  were  erected  by  the 
ninth,  or  Spanish,  legion  in  a.d.  108-9, 
twelve  years  before  Hadrian  built  his 
wall  between  the  Sol  way  and  the  North 
Sea.  Remains  of  hirge  buildings,  mauy 
tesselated  pavements,  and  an  extensive 
series  of  public  baths,  uncovered  in 
1841,  show  how  important  a  centre 
Eburacum  was  in  Roman  times.  This 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  extensive 
cemeteries  around  the  city.  The  tombs 
can  still  be  traced  fof  a  mile  from 
Micklegate  Bar  towards  Tadcastcr, 
whilst,  in  carrying  out  some  railway 
works,  several  thousand  Roman  graves 
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were  fouud.  Some  of  the  bodies  had 
been  buried  in  urns,  others  in  coffins 
of  wood,  brick,  stone,  tiles,  or  lead. 
The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  search  out 
and  preserve  the  antiquities  of  York, 
has  seven  hundred  funeral  urns  iu  its 
museum,  and  more  than  thirty  large 
stone  cists  in  its  grounds.  The  auburn 
hair  of  a  young  Roman  lady  was  taken 
out  of  her  coffin  with  the  pins  of  jet 
which  she  wore  in  her  lifetime  still 
fixed  in  their  place. 

Two  Roman  legions  were  stationed  at 
York.  The  uiuth  or  Spanish  legiou 
came  under  Aulus  Plautius  iu  a.d.  43  ; 
the  sixth  was  brought  from  Germany 
by  Hadrian  in  120.  Its  officers  and 
men  were  largely  employed  on  garrison 
duty  on  the  northern  walls.  The  fact 
that  the  south  of  Britain  had  long  been 
pacified,  whilst  the  north  was  never 
wholly  subdued,  made  York  the  great 
military  centre  iu  Roman  times.  It 
was  the  store  city  where  the  emperors 
and  their  chief  officers  took  up  their 
quarters  to  face  the  restless  tribes  of 
the  north.  The  second  and  twentieth 
legions  were  stationed  at  Cacrleon  aud 
Chester,  in  Britannia  Superior  ;  York 
was  in  Britannia  Inferior.  When  Dio- 
cletian and  Constanline  divided  the 
country  into  four  parts  Eburacum 
was  included  in  Maxima  Ceesariensis, 
which  extended  from  the  Roman  wall 
in  Northumberland  to  the  Humber. 
The  vicar,  count,  aud  duke  of  the  Brit- 
ains  probably  had  their  official  resi- 
dence in  Eburacum.  The  population 
must  have  been  large  and  strangely 
varied,  for  the  Roman  army  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  mixing  strangers 
with  strangers,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  temptation  to  combine  against  their 
masters.  The  Spanish  legionaries 
sighed  in  vain  for  the  Peninsula. 

But  here  in  Eburacum  [Canon  Ralne 
says]  they  would  have  a  happier  time  than 
in  the  camps  in  the  north.  The  air  was 
soft,  the  work  was  comparatively  easy. 
The  rivers  were  full  of  fish,  the  forests  of 
game.  Easy  and  safe  roads  linked  Ebura- 
cum to  the  neighboring  stations,  and  here 
and  there,  wherever  you  went  in  the  coun- 
try, were  the  villas  of  the  rich.  There 
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must  have  been  more  than  one  country 
house  of  the  emperor  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  city  ;  and  when  Cwsar  came  back 
into  Eburacum  he  might  look  with  just 
pride  upon  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
fortress,  which  was  a  sample  of  his  power 
in  every  country  in  the  world. 

Two  bronze  tablets  in  the  York 
Museum  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of 
Domitian.  They  have  punctured  in- 
scriptions to  Oceanus  aud  Tethys,  and 
to  the  gods  of  the  general's  prcetorium. 
Demetrius  the  Scribe,  who  presented 
these  tablets,  has  been  identitied  with 
Demetrius  the  Grammariau,  a  native  of 
Tarsus.  Plutarch  says  that  this  scholar 
visited  him  at  Delphi  on  his  return 
from  Britain,  where  he  had  been  sent 
ou  official  work  by  Domitian.  Plutarch 
calls  him  a  holy  man,  and  refers  to  his 
study  of  the  religion  of  Britain.  Un- 
happily, the  results  of  his  investigations 
have  not  been  handed  down  the  centu- 
ries. The  first  incident  of  importance 
connected  with  Eburacum  which  has 
survived  in  any  detail  is  connected  with 
Severus.  That  emperor  came  from 
Gaul  in  206  to  assist  his  legate  in  repell- 
ing the  Caledonians.  The  emperor 
brought  with  him  his  two  sons,  Cara- 
oalla  and  Geta.  A  two  years'  campaign 
resulted  iu  the  temporary  submission 
of  the  northern  tribesmen.  During 
these  years  the  court  was  fixed  at 
Eburacum.  Papininn,  the  great  jurist, 
expounded  and  administered  Roman 
law  in  the  city.  Meanwhile,  Severus, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  serious  dis- 
ease, grew  rapidly  worse.  As  he  re- 
turned from  the  north  he  was  led  by  an 
error  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  near  the 
north  gate  of  York.  Victims  of  an  ill- 
omened  color  were  brought  out  for  sac- 
rifice. The  emperor  rejected  them  and 
made  his  way  to  the  palace,  but  the 
same  dark-colored  lwstice  followed  him 
to  the  very  door.  All  men  now  pre- 
pared for  some  crushing  disaster. 
Trouble  was  not  long  in  coming.  The 
Caledonians  and  Mealee  took  up  arms 
again,  and  Severus  girded  himself  for 
a  war  of  extermination.  Meanwhile 
Caracalla  was  plotting  against  his 
father.  He  induced  the  soldiers  to 
salute  him  as  imperator.    When  Sev- 
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erus  heard  of  this  treachery  he  sum- 
moned the  prince  and  his  supporters, 
told  them  that  the  head  made  the  gen- 
eral, not  the  feet,  and  ordered  them  to 
march  against  the  foe.  As  his  com- 
plaint grew  more  serious,  the  (lying 
emperor  poiuted  out  to  his  sons  how  he 
had  strengthened  the  empire,  and  bade 
them  cherish  the  soldiers,  by  whose 
help  they  could  accomplish  anything. 
Thoughts  of  the  vauity  of  earthly  things 
filled  the  old  emperor's  heart.  "  I  have 
been  all,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  what  bet- 
ter am  I  for  it  ?  "  He  requested  to  see 
the  uru  in  which  his  ashes  should  soon 
be  placed.  "  Thou  shalt  contain,"  he 
said,  "  what  the  whole  world  could  not 
contain."  On  February  4,  211,  he 
asked,  "  What  more  is  there,  my 
friends,  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  and 
passed  quietly  away.  A  noble  funeral 
pyre  was  erected  outside  the  city  ;  on 
this  Severus  was  laid  in  military  dress. 
His  sons  set  fire  to  it,  aud  then  headed 
the  long  procession  of  princes  and  sol- 
diers that  rode  around  the  pyre,  after 
which  they  set  out  for  Rome  with  the 
urn.  Eburacum  was  familiar  with 
other  masters  of  the  Roman  State. 
Carausius,  the  sailor  emperor,  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  there  in  293. 
Constantius  spent  his  brief  reign  in 
York,  where  he  died  in  306.  There 
his  famous  son  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror. The  tradition  that  he  was  born 
here  has  been  long  disproved.  He  left 
this  country  soou  after  his  father's 
death,  aud  was  uevcr  able  to  return. 
But  York  is  rightly  proud  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror. 

Eburacum  was  now  a  prosperous 
city.  Its  bishop  was  present  at  the 
great  councils  of  Aries,  Nicrea,  Sardica, 
Ariminum.  A  hundred  years  after  the 
departure  of  Constantino,  Honorius  de- 
sired the  British  cities  to  look  to  their 
own  safety,  as  the  hands  of  Rome  were 
full  with  troubles  nearer  home.  The 
Britons  were  not  slow  to  rise  against 
the  Roman  prefects  and  officers  who 
had  not  already  been  drawn  away  from 
the  country,  and  amid  such  sceues  the 
curtain  falls  on  Eburacum  as  a  Roman 
colony  and  depot.   London  was  even 
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then  the  chief  trading  city,  but  York 
was  the  seat  of  government.  M  York, 
*iud  York  alone,  among  the  cities  of 
Britain,  lias  been  the  dwelling-place  of 
Ihe  Caesars  of  Rome." 

The  Britons  were  now  left  aloue  to 

.  face  the  Picts  and  Scots  as  well  as  to 
hold  back  the  advancing  tide  of  Saxon 
invasion.  We  know  Hlllc  of  the  years 
that  followed.  Mr.  Freeman  says  : 
4.'  We  might  freely  give  up  much  about 
other  places  to  get  in  exchange  a  single 
ray  of  light  to  throw  on  the  struggle 
which  made  Ebnracum  English."  The 
fact  that  even  iu  the  seveuth  century 
the  independent  British  kingdom  called 
Elmcto  comprised  a  great  portion  of 
the  West  Riding,  points  to  struggle 
and  compromise.  JEUe  was  the  first 
king  of  Deira.  Eburacum,  now  known 
as  Eoferwic,  was  his  capital.    On  his 

,  death  in  588,  ^Ethelrie,  king  of  Ber- 
nieia,  united  the  two  provinces  under 
the  name  of  Northumbria.  Under 
yEthelfrith,  ils  next  priuce,  North  um- 
bria  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  This 
priuce  finally  broke  down  the  power 

,of  the  Britons  by  his  great  victory  at 
Chester.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Pope 
Gregory  designated  London  and  York 
as  archbishoprics  of  equal  dignity. 
This  was  in  anticipation  of  the  day 
when  York  should  become  a  Christian 
city.  Eadwine,  the  son  of  iEUe,  was 
now  an  exile,  under  the  protection  of 
Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia.  yEthcl- 
frith  tried  to  bribe  this  king  to  slay  the 
refugee,  but  the  remonstrance  of  Red- 
wald's  queen  worked  on  his  belter 
nature,  and  he  refused  to  commit  so 
foul  a  deed.  yEthclfrilh  now  tried 
threats.  Redwald's  resolution  wavered 
as  he  remembered  the  power  of  the 
Northumbrian  king.  It  is  said  that 
while  St.  Eadwiue  was  musing  over 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  a 
stranger  suddenly  appeared,  who  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  his  regaining  his 
father's  throne,  and  meeting  one  who 
should  teach  him  a  better  life  aud  purer 
code  than  any  of  his  ancestors  had 
known.  Eadwiue  promised  to  listen 
to  such  a  teacher  if  only  he  could  see 
the  way  to  recover  his  father's  throne. 

.The  visitor  laid  his  hand  upou  his 


head,  aud  bade  him  remember  that  sign 
when  the  hour  to  fulfil  his  promise 
should  come.    Such  is  the  old  story. 

When  Redwaltl  refused  to  give  up 
his  guest,  iEthclfrith  marched  on  East 
Anglia  with  a  large  army.  lie  was  de- 
feated and  slain  near  Retford  in  017. 
Eadwine  now  became  king.  Eoferwic 
(i.e.,  York)  was  his  capital.  As  he 
passed  to  and  fro  a  standard  of  purple 
aud  gold  floated  over  his  head,  whilst  a 
tuft  of  feathers  fastened  to  a  spear  was 
borne  before  him.  u  With  him,"  says 
Green,  u  began  the  English  proverb  so 
often  applied  to  after-kings  :  1  A  woman 
with  her  babe  miirht  walk  scathless 
from  sea  to  sea  in  Eadwine's  day.' 
Peaceful  communications  revived  along 
the  deserted  highways  ;  the  springs  by 
the  roadside  were  marked  with  slakes, 
and  a  cup  of  brass  set  beside  each  for 
the  travellers  refreshment."  Eadwine 
became  over-lord  of  the  five  English 
realms  of  Mid-Britain.  Being  left  a 
widower  with  two  sons,  he  made  over- 
tures to  Eadbald  of  Kent  for  a  marriage 
with  his  sister  Elhclburga.  The  over- 
tures were  at  first  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  heathen.  But 
Eadwine  pledged  himself  to  grant 
Elhclburga  and  her  retinue  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  He  even 
hinted  that  he  himself  might  listen  to 
ils  teachers.  The  new  queen  brought 
Pauliuus  as  her  private  chaplain.  Bcde 
pictures  him,  on  good  authority,  as  a 
man  above  the  average  height,  slighlly 
stooping,  with  raven-black  hair,  worn 
face,  and  a  nose  high  and  curved  like 
an  eagle's  beak.  lie  seemed  to  in- 
spire veneration  and  awe  in  all  who 
looked  upon  him.  Eadwine  did  not 
yield  to  the  uew  religion  without  a 
struggle,  but  Pauliuus  took  advantage 
of  three  great  blessings  — the  king's 
preservation  from  an  assassin,  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  aud  a  great  victory  over 
the  West  Saxons  —  to  plead  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Whilst  Eadwine  was 
slill  undecided,  Pauliuus  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  head  and  asked  if  he  remem- 
bered the  sign.  The  king  now  listened 
with  new  interest.  He  called  together 
the  leading  men  of  his  kingdom,  aud 
found  a  powerful  ally  in  the  chief  priest 
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of  Ihe  idol  temples,  who  acknowledged 
thai  the  old  worship  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  holdly  volunteered  to  tear  down 
the  images  of  Thor  and  Woden  in  the 
great  temple  at  Saxmundham.  The 
charter-horn  of  Ulf,  still  preserved  iu 
York  Minster,  bears  witness  how  the 
land  on  which  this  temple  stood  was 
conveyed  to  that  cathedral  with  other 
estates.  On  Easter  day,  627,  Eadwiue 
and  his  nobles  were  baptized.  A  little 
wooden  church  or  oratory,  the  germ  of 
the  future  minster,  was  hastily  erected 
within  the  walls  of  York  for  this  cere- 
mony. Paulinus  soou  suggested  that  a 
stone  building  should  be  provided. 
This  was  erected  over  the  little  wooden 
church.  The  dark  and  gloomy  crypt 
under  the  chair  of  the  present  cathedral 
marks  the  site  of  Eadwine's  minster, 
and  the  fragmeuts  of  Saxon  masonry 
seen  in  its  recesses  may  be  part  of  the 
work  of  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Northumberland. 

Eadwiue  did  not  live  to  see  this 
church  finished.  He  was  slain  in  bat- 
tle with  the  Britons  under  Caed walla 
in  633.  His  head  was  brought  to  York 
by  some  of  his  faithful  followers,  and 
was  placed  in  the  minster  which  he 
had  begun.  Paulinus  was  now  com- 
pelled to  abandon  those  missionary 
labors  which  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  of  Northumbria,  and 
return  with  his  royal  mistress  to  Kent. 
Ethelburga  secured  the  costly  furniture 
and  vessels  which  Eadwine  had  be- 
stowed on  his  new  church,  and  a 
golden  cross  and  chalice  thus  brought 
to  Canterbury  were  carefully  preserved 
iu  the  days  of  Bedc. 

Caed  walla,  the  Briton,  was  now  mas- 
ter of  York.  He  represented  not  only 
the  Britons,  but  the  ancient  heatheu- 
lun  of  the  island.  But  his  day  of 
power  was  short.  In  635  he  was  ut- 
terly defeated  in  a  great  battle  near 
Hexham  by  Oswald.  He  it  was  who 
finished  Eadwine's  church  at  York. 
Days  of  trouble  now  settled  on  the  city. 
Canon  Raine  compares  the  North ura- 
brla  of  those  days  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
when  the  jealousies  and  contentions  of 
the  clans,  formed  an  effectual  barrier ' 
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to  anything  like  national  unity.  The 
crown  was  at  the  mercy  of  adven- 
turers ;  the  hereditary  chieftains  were 
engaged  in  incessant  feuds.  Little  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period  has  been 
preserved.  But  one  great  step  was 
taken  in  the  development  of  the  city. 
The  Synod  of  Whitby,  which  met  665, 
appointed  Wilfrid  Bishop  of  York.  He 
had  studied  in  Rome,  and  had  been  for 
about  four  years  Abbot  of  Ripon.  He 
yielded  a  somewhat  reluctant  consent 
to  his  appointment,  and  was  conse- 
crated at  Compiegne,  in  France.  He 
was  absent  on  the  Continent  for  more 
than  a  year.  When  he  returned  to 
York  he  found  that  Chad  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  see  by  the  influence 
of  Wilfrid's  opponents.  Chad  had 
won  all  hearts  by  his  apostolic  labors  ; 
Wilfrid  therefore  quietly  retired  lo 
Ripon.  Three  years  later  Theodore, 
the  newly  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  came  on  the  scene.  He 
told  Chad  that  his  consecration  was  not 
in  due  form,  and  brought  Wilfrid  to 
York.  But  Chad's  beautiful  humility 
made  so  profound  an  impression  on  the 
visitor  that  he  took  measures  to  have 
him  appointed  to  the  see  of  Lichfield. 

Wilfrid  proved  himself  an  energetic 
bishop.  He  fouud  Eadwine's  church 
falling  into  ruin.  Its  stones  were 
crumbling,  the  rain  came  through  roof 
and  windows.  The  roof  was  now  cov- 
ered with  lead  ;  the  windows  were  re- 
paired, and  the  whole  basilica  carefully 
cleaned,  and  furnished  with  all  equip- 
ments befitting  the  mother  church  of 
the  diocese.  Wilfrid  became  the  father 
of  uine  monasteries,  and  lived  in 
princely  splendor.  But  troubles  were 
in  store.  Theodore  visited  York  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  actually  divided 
his  diocese,  and  consecrated  three  new 
bishops  in  the  minster.  In  vain  did 
Wilfrid  protest  against  this  arbitrary 
act.  He  went  to  Home  lo  lay  his  case 
before  the  pope.  On  his  relurn,  the 
bull  that  he  brought  was  disregarded, 
his  reliquary  seized,  and  he  himself 
cast  into  prison.  He  made  a  brave 
fight,  bearing  exile  and  poverty  with 
heroic  fortitude,  till  at  last  a  compro- 
mise was  made,  and  he  was  appointed 
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Bishop  of  Hexham.  The  character  and 
fortunes  of  the  great  bishop  form  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  studies  in  early 
English  ecclesiastical  history. 

Another  notable  bishop  was  Egbert, 
who  was  consecrated  in  732.  Three 
years  later  Gregory  III.  gave  him  the 
pall  as  primate  of  the  northern  prov- 
ince. A  series  of  benedictions  pre- 
served in  his  pontifical  show  how 
careful  he  was  to  bring  religion  to  bear 
on  daily  life.  God's  blessing  was  to  be 
sought  before  a  draught  of  medicine 
was  taken,  or  bread  or  wine  partaken 
of.  He  founded  the  famous  School  of 
York,  to  which  youths  flocked  from  all 
parts,  and  gathered  the  nucleus  of  its 
library.  Alcuin  was  one  of  his  stu- 
dents. Egbert  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  prelate  who  possessed  a  mint  at 
York.  His  kinsman  and  successor, 
Albert,  carried  on  his  work,  and  re- 
stored the  minster.  Alcuin  dwells 
upon  its  lofty  height,  its  solid  piers  and 
arches,  its  many  aisles  and  beautiful 
windows,  its  thirty  richly  adorned  al- 
tars. When  that  famous  scholar 
yielded  to  the  pressing  invitations  of 
Charlemagne,  and  weut  to  spread  light 
through  his  dominions,  he  did  not  for- 
get his  old  home.  He  sent  over  a  ship- 
load of  metal  to  cover  the  bell-turrets 
of  the  minster,  and  wrote  many  letters 
of  counsel  to  king  aud  priest.  He 
would  fain  have  returned  to  spend  his 
last  days  iu  York,  but  Charlemagne 
would  not  allow  the  man  at  whose  feet 
he  himself  delighted  to  sit  to  leave  his 
empire.  It  was  the  glory  of  York  to 
have  trained  and  sent  forth  the  great- 
est scholar  of  the  age. 

Iu  867  York  was  taken  by  the  Danes. 
The  two  kings  of  Norlhumbria  were 
both  slain  in  this  great  overthrow. 
Hoard  after  hoard  of  stycas,  or  copper 
"  mites,"  have  been  found,  which  show 
how  the  people  buried  their  money  in 
those  dark  days  of  threatened  inva- 
sion. York  now  became  the  central 
hold  of  the  Danish  invaders,  and  wit- 
nessed many  a  sharp  struggle  between 
them  and  the  English  princes.  It  was 
not  till  954,  when  Eadred  subdued 
Northumbria,  that  quiet  was  restored. 
"No  district  in  England,"  says  Canon 
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Raine,  "required  peace  so  much,  and 
no  city  in  Eugland  has  seen  more 
bloodshed  and  stranger  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  than  York.  The  rule  of  the 
early  Angle  and  the  Dane  in  North- 
umbria was  marked  by  little  except  in- 
trigue and  slaughter."  After  Eadred's 
victory  earls  were  appointed  as  rulers 
at  York.  The  earl  was  generally  a 
Dane.  York  was  the  great  military 
bulwark  for  the  north  of  the  Humber, 
aud  was  a  large  mercantile  emporium. 
It  is  described  in  a  tenth-century  biog- 
raphy as  a  nobly  built  but  somewhat 
dilapidated  city,  with  a  population  of 
thirty  thousand,  and  was  the  resort  of 
mauy  merchants,  especially  Danes. 
This  estimate  of  numbers  is  evidently 
much  exaggerated.  Danish  influence 
was  now  paramount.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts, especially  of  east  and  north-east 
Yorkshire,  the  faces  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  their  speech,  bear  indubitable 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  a  vast 
body  of  Danish  settlers,  who  have 
transmitted  their  language,  customs, 
and  temperament  through  thirty  gen- 
erations. The  llev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris, 
in  his  valuable  book  on  "  Yorkshire 
Folk-Talk,"  points  out  that  "  the  back- 
bone of  the  Yorkshire  dialect  is  Danish 
pure  and  simple."  A  Danish  friend  of 
his,  stayiug  at  Flamborough,  found 
that  he  could  at  once  understand  much 
that  the  fishermen  were  saying.  Mr. 
Morris  had  a  somewhat  similar  expe- 
rience when  he  visited  Denmark.  If 
the  city  of  York  had  not  been  so  often 
plundered  and  burned,  its  soil  would 
have  yielded  more  numerous  traces  of 
its  old  Danish  masters.  An  excava- 
tion in  Clifford  Street  a  few  years  ago 
brought  to  light  some  relics  of  Danish 
art,  such  as  fragments  of  combs  in 
every  stage  of  manufacture,  beads  and 
articles  of  glass,  amber,  jet  aud  bone- 
work,  with  horns  of  red  deer,  such  as 
had  never  been  found  before  iu  En- 
gland. 

On  the  death  of  Siward,  the  giant 
earl,  whose  fame  still  lives  in  the  old 
chronicles  and  songs,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor appointed  Tostig  as  his  suc- 
cessor. He  was  a  stern  ruler,  whose 
deeds  of  cruelty  outraged  the  North- 
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umbrians.  The  murder  of  two  thegns 
in  his  own  chamber  at  York  led  to  a 
GemOt  or  Parliament  being  held  in  that 
city  during  Tostig's  absence  in  October, 
1065.  The  earl  was  deposed,  a  number 
of  his  friends  and  adherents  slaugh- 
tered, and  his  treasury  plundered.  Ed- 
ward, reluctantly  compelled  to  endorse 
the  decision  of  the  thegns,  now  or- 
dered.  Tostig  to  leave  England.  The 
shock  of  this  unfortunate  event  is  said 
to  have  hastened  the  king's  death. 
Harold,  who  succeeded  him,  was  re- 
garded with  scant  favor  in  Northum- 
bria,  but  when  he  visited  York  his 
persuasive  pleadings  won  the  willing 
obedience  of  the  people.  Meanwhile, 
Tostig,  Harold's  brother,  was  intrigu- 
ing to  secure  his  return  to  his  earldom. 
After  many  failures,  he  persuaded 
Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  to 
help  him.  The  invaders  sailed  up  the 
Ouse,  and  left  their  ships  at  Riccall,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  York.  A  fierce 
battle  was  fought  in  the  long  meadow 
land  at  Water  Fulford,  opposite  to  the 
present  archbishop's  residence  at  Bish- 
oplhorpe.  It  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  Tostig  ;  the  defenders  were 
driven  headlong  inlo  the  city.  Four 
days  later  it  surrendered  to  Harold 
Hardrada,  who  was  accepted  as  king  of 
Northurabria.  The  next  day  Harold 
of  England  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  invaders  had  gone  towards  Stam- 
ford Bridge.  Thither  Harold  followed 
them.  When  the  two  armies  met,  the 
king  offered  his  brother  Tostig  his  old 
earldom  if  he  would  swear  to  be  a  true 
man  to  him  once  more.  Tostig  asked 
what  Harold  Hardrada  should  have,  and 
received  the  famous  answer :  M  Seven 
feet  of  English  ground,  or  as  much 
more  as  his  leugth  requires."  The 
fight  which  ensued  was  desperate,  but 
it  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the 
invaders.  Harold  immediately  set  him- 
self to  reorganize  the  earldom.  He 
had  sat  down  to  the  feast  which  com- 
memorated his  victory,  when  a  messen- 
ger entered  the  hall  to  announce  that 
the  Normans  had  lauded  in  Sussex. 
From  his  great  victory  at  York  he 
marched  in  hot  haste  to  the  fatal  field 
of  Senlac 


There  was  much  popular  discontent 
at  York  during  the  first  years  after  the 
Norman  Couquest.  When  William 
came  northwards  a  deputation  of  cit- 
izens appeared,  bringing  hostages  and 
the  keys  of  their  city.  The  kiug  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  castlo,  which  was 
probably  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Danish  fortress.  Five  hundred  picked 
men  were  left  as  a  garrison.  The  cit- 
izens were  quiet  for  a  time  ;  then  the 
flames  of  rebelliou  burst  forth  afresh. 
William  lost  no  time.  He  fell  upon 
the  force  that  was  besieging  his  castle, 
and  scattered  them  like  chaff.  Then 
he  plundered  the  city.  A  new  fortress 
of  wood  was  now  erected  on  Bale  or 
Beacou  Hill,  opposite  to  the  castle. 
This  was  built  in  eight  days.  The 
people  made  an  attack  upon  it  after  the 
king  had  left  the  city,  but  were  quickly 
repulsed.  The  north  was  not  easily 
pacified.  In  1069  a  Danish  fleet  sailed 
up  the  Ouse  with  a  number  of  English 
refugees  whose  presence  fanned  the 
flame  of  discontent  against  the  Nor- 
mans. The  garrisons  *  in  York  took 
vigorous  measures  for  their  own  de- 
fence. Houses  that  might  shelter 
assailants  were  burnt  down.  The 
flames  spread  over  the  city  and  de- 
stroyed the  minster,  with  its  glorious 
library,  which  had  been  the  pride  of 
Saxon  England.  When  the  fire  had 
been  blazing  for  two  days  the  invaders 
made  their  attack.  The  two  forts  stood 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  so  that 
the  garrisons  could  hold  easy  commu- 
nication with  each  other.  They  made 
a  joint  sally  on  their  assailants,  but 
were  hopelessly  beaten.  Three  thou- 
sand Normaus  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished. The  two  commauders  and  a 
few  soldiers  were  captured.  The  forts 
were  now  dismantled.  York  was  a 
mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  Danes 
sailed  away  with  their  plunder,  leaving 
the  city  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Wil- 
liam, who  was  then  in  the  west  of 
England.  He  swore  11  by  God's  splen- 
dor "  that  he  would  not  leave  ono  of 
his  enemies  alive.  He  was  told  that 
the  insurgents  were  going  to  keep  their 
Christmas  at  York,  but  when  he 
marched  towards  the  city  every  foe 
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vanished.  He  led  his  men  north,  plun- 
dering aud  slaying  aud  burning  with 
such  unsparing  severity  that  for  nine 
years  the  land  between  York  and  Dur- 
ham was  untitled.  Not  a  few  who 
escaped  the  sword  perished  of  hunger. 
William  returned  to  keep  Christmas  in 
York.  There  was  no  minster,  and  the 
troops  had  to  camp  outside  because 
there  were  no  quarters  in  the  ruined 
city.  William  determined  to  hold  a 
festival  that  night  to  commemorate  his 
victory.  "  The  rich  vessels  ami  gar- 
.  niture  of  his  table,  the  emblems  of 
royalty,  and  the  crown  of  England 
itself,  were  brought  from  Winchester 
to  York,  and  there,  amid  sights  and 
sounds  of  untold  sorrow,  he  kept  the 
high  festival  of  Christian  joy  on  the 
great  midwinter  day." 

Thomas  of  Baycux,  who  became 
archbishop  in  1070,  found  York  re- 
duced to  ruins.  With  all  a  Norman's 
energy  he  set  himself  to  restore  and 
reorganize.  He  first  restored  the  old 
minster,  and  then  rebuilt  it  in  whole  or 
in  part.  He  'appointed  dean,  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  aud  precentor,  instead  of 
the  abbot,  niagisler  scholarum,  and 
custos  civitatis  of  Saxon  times.  Bishop 
Godwin  tells  us  that  "his  special  care 
was  to  replenish  the  Church  and  the 
rest  of  his  diocese  with  learned  and 
honest  men,  with  whom  he  was  wout 
continually  to  conferre  and  reason 
(sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes 
with  another),  partly  for  his  owue  ex- 
ercise, and  partly  to  sec  what  was  in 
them,  and  to  raise  them  uppe  to  a 
diligence  in  increasing  their  knowl- 
edge." The  troubles  of  York  were  not 
over.  In  1075  a  party  of  Danes  made 
a  raid  upon  the  place,  and  plundered 
the  minster.  The  marauders  were 
caught  and  slain  before  they  could 
leave  the  country.  William  Rufus 
paid  several  visits  to  the  city.  He  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church 
for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  built  a 
chapel  for  the  Hospital  of  St.  Peter, 
and  restored  the  castle. 

Archbishop  Thurston,  the  friend  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  was  appointed 
to  the  diocese  iu  1114.  He  had  a  long 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  his  see  with 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  Was 
seven  years  before  his  way  was  open  to 
enter  York  in  state  ;  but  he  had  not 
been  idle,  for  he  was  able  to  read  from 
his  throne  in  the  miuster  the  papal 
charter  which  exempted  him  from  sub- 
mission to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1354  that  the  long 
controversy  was  finally  settled  by  a 
papal  decree  which  ordained  that  York 
should  be  u  Primate  of  Englaud  "  aud 
Canterbury  "  Primate  of  all  England." 
The  chief  honor  for  the  victorious  Bat- 
tle of  the  Standard  belongs  to  Thurs- 
ton. He  invited  the  great  barons  to 
meet  at  York  and  thence  they  marched 
to  rout  the  Scotch  invaders  at  North- 
allerton. 

On  Thurston's  death,  William  Fitz- 
herbert  was  elected  to  the  see,  but  the 
Cistercian  monasteries,  supported  by 
St.  Bernard,  who  was  then  all-pow- 
erful at  Rome,  were  anxious  to  secure 
Henry  Murdac,  Abbot  of  Fontaines,  as 
archbishop.    The  city  rebelled  against 
Murdac,  who  was  noted  for  his  ascelic 
harshness.     He   did  not  venture  to 
come    near   York.     William  quietly 
waited  at  Winchester  till  his  rival's 
death  iu  1153,  then  ho  entered  York 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens. 
A  woodeu  bridge  over  the  Ouse  gave 
way  under  the  crowd,  and  many  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  archbishop's  prayers  and  tears 
saved  every  one  from  harm.    Iu  mem- 
ory of  what  was  regarded  as  a  miracu- 
lous deliverance,  a  bridge  of  stone  was 
built  with  a  chapel  on  it  bearing  Wil- 
liam's  name.     The   archbishop  died 
thirty  days  after  his  entry  into  York. 
He  was  seized  with  illness  after  cele- 
brating high  mass  in  the  minster,  and 
it  was  commonly  reported  that  poisou 
had  been  put  into  the  chalice.  Many 
miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought 
at  his  tomb.    York  was  able  to  secure 
his  canonization,  much  to  the  joy  of 
the  chapter,  who  now  had  a  saiut  of 
their  own  to  draw  worshippers  to  his 
shrine.    Henry  II.  paid  five  visits  to 
York,  and  found  iu  it*  Archbishop 
Roger  one  of  hiB  staunch  supporters  in 
the  struggle  against  Beckct:  Roger 
rebuilt  the  choir  of  the  minster,  and  a 
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.  portion  of  the  crypt  may  still  be  iden- 
tified as  his  work. 

We  now  reach  the  days  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Leon.  The  Jews  had  long 
found  a  home  in  York.  In  the  eighth 
•century  Archbishop  Egbert  forbade 
any  Christian  to  become  a  Jew  or 
share  their  banquets.  The  Jews  of 
York  had  reached  a  high  state  of  cul- 
ture. When  Alcuiu  was  collecting 
manuscripts  for  the  minster  library, 
they  had  an  academy  and  library  of 
their  own.  Their  Jewry  was  iu  Jub- 
bergate,  their  burial-place  (Jewbury) 
lay  near  the  present  county  hospital. 
Two  noted  Jewish  bankers  from  York 
attended  Richard's  coronation.  There 
an  assault  was  made  on  the  hated 
money-lenders,  and  one  of  them,  Bene- 
dict, was  so  seriously  injured,  that  he 
died  on  his  way  homewards.  The  anti- 
Jewish  riots  spread  to  York.  Bene- 
dict's house  was  plundered  and  his 

■  wife  and  children  killed.  The  terrified 
Jews  took  refuse  in  the  castle  with 
their  treasure.  Those  who  were  caught 
outside  were  slaiu  without  mercy. 
Then  the  castle  was  attacked.  To 
avoid  capture  the  Jews  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  killed  their  relatives,  and 
theu  slew  themselves.  Nearly  five 
hundred  perished.  The  rest  promised 
to  accept  Christianity  in  order  to  save 
their  lives,  but  were  ruthlessly  slain  as 
they  left  the  castle.  Iu  reading  these 
cruel  records  we  are  reminded  of  the 
wonderful  picture  of  the  times  in 
"Ivanhoe,"  especially  the  sketches  of 
Isaac  of  York  and  the  brutal  Front  de 
Beeuf  in  his  dealings  with  the  wealthy 
Jew. 

York  has  other  links  to  Richard's 
days.  Its  dean  and  chapter  pawned  a 
cross  of  gold  iu  order  to  provide  part  of 
the  king's  ransom.  John  paid  twelve 
or  fourteen  visits  to  York,  where  his 
half-brother  Geoffrey  was  archbishop. 
The  one  bright  feature  of  Geoffrey's 
tenure  of  office  was  the  welcome  given 
to  Eustace,  the  Norman  abbot,  whose 
fearless  preaching  did  so  much  in  those 
dark  days  to  rouse  London  and  the 
court.  He  was  received  at  York  with 
all  honor  and  thundered  from  the  mins- 
ter pulpit  against  buying  and  selling 


wares  in  the  churches  or  their  porches. 
He  urged  the  people  to  have  an  alms 
dish  on  the  table  at  meals,  to  set  up 
truuks  or  coffers  in.  all  parish  churches 
to  receive  offerings  for  the  poor,  and 
sought  earnestly  to  lead  the  citizens  to 
honor  the  Lord's  day,  which  was  to  bo 
reckoned  from  the  ninth  hour  of  Satur- 
day until  sunrise  on  Monday.  It  is  a 
fine  subject  for  the  student  of  York 
that  brief  hour  of  opportunity  and  the 
many  converts  won  by  the  preaching 
abbot ! 

In  1252,  Henry  III.  kept  Christmas 
for  the  third  lime  in  York.  There  his 
daughter  Margaret,  a  girl  of  twelve, 
was  married  with  much  pomp  to  her 
cousin,  young  Alexander  of  Scotland 
The  Scotch  visitors  had  a  street  to 
themselves,  but  even  this  wise  precau- 
tion did  uot  altogether  avert  bloodshed. 
Henry  knighted  his  nephew  ou  Christ- 
mas day  ;  next  day  came  the  wedding, 
with  lavish  display  and  magnificent 
banquets.  Archbishop  Gray,  who  had 
been  King  John's  chancellor,  was  one 
of  Henry's  most  trusty  counsellors. 
He  built  the  stately  dwelling  of  Bishop 
Thorpe,  which  is  still  the  home  of  the 
northern  primates.  The  south  trausept 
of  the  minster  was  also  Jits  work. 
Edward  I.  was  at  York  with  Queen 
Eleanor  in  January,  1284,  when  the  re- 
mains of  St.  William  were  translated 
to  their  new  shrine,  and  lavished  many 
gifts  upon  it.  The  year  1290  saw  the 
Jews  expelled  from  the  city.  They 
had  grown  in  wealth  aud  numbers 
since  the  massacre  a  century  before. 
Edward,  irritated  by  their  exactions, 
took  severe  measures  against  them, 
and  threw  his  influence  iuto  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  banking  firms.  The 
Jews  were  bauished  from  England  aud 
much  of  their  property  confiscated.  It 
was  iu  November  of  this  year  that 
the  king  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  tho 
Archbishop  of  York  to  announce  the 
death  of  his  queen  at  Harby  in  Lin- 
colnshire. York  shared  its  royal  mas- 
tor's  sorrow.  The  minster  bells  raug 
out  a  solemn  knell,  an  indulgence  of 
forty  days  was  granted  for  Eleanor's 
soul,  and  47,528  masses  were,  sung  or 
said  on  her  behalf  in  the  diocese...  The 
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king  sent  various  gifts  to  tbe  minster 
in  recognition  of  the  service  thus 
shown  in  his  hour  of  bereavement.  At 
Whitsuntide,  1296,  the  largest  Parlia- 
ment that  had  yet  been  held  in  En- 
gland met  in  York  to  consult  about  the 
Scotch  wars.  Edward  transferred  the 
Exchequer  Court  aud  Court  of  King's 
Bench  from  London  to  that  city. 
They -were  held  in  the  northeru  capital 
for  seven  years.  York  was  now  at  its 
height  of  prosperity.  The  chief  men 
in  England  were  resideuts  or  frequent 
visitors.  "It  became,"  says  Canon 
Raine,  "  a  great  camp  and  arsenal," 
and  wealth  came  pouring  in  on  every 
side.  The  windows  of  the  minster  still 
blaze  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  barons  who  assisted  the  dean  aud 
chapter  to  uprear  and  decorate  their 
maguilicent  fabric.  Among  the  pre- 
bendaries were  men  who  occupied  high 
positions,  not  only  in  the  English  but 
in  many  a  foreign  court  as  well.  It 
was  the  long  presence  in  the  city  of  all 
this  wealth  and  taste  and  culture  which 
made  York  at  this  period  one  of  the 
chief  art-centres  of  Europe." 

Edward  II.  greatly  loved  York,  where 
he  sometimes  spent  the  larger  part  of 
the  year.  After  the  ignominious  de- 
feat at  Ban  nock  burn  he  dec!  back  in  all 
haste  to  the  city.  His  usual  residence 
was  in  the  house  of  the  Friars  Minors, 
which  was  under  the  cover  of  the  cas- 
tle between  the  lower  end  of  Castle- 
gate  and  the  Ouse.  The  king  paid  the 
friars  forty  shillings  a  week  for  rent. 
In  those  days  the  Scots  often  harried 
the  north  of  England  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  York.  One  of  these  invading 
forces,  numbering  fifteen  thousand 
men,  burned  the  suburbs  and  nearly 
captured  the  queen,  who  fled  precipi- 
tately southward.  Archbishop  Melton 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  hastily  raised  an 
army  and  marched  out  to  attack  the 
Scots,  but  they  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  The  mayor  was 
killed  ;  the  prelates  had  a  very  narrow 
escape.  The  archbishop's  crozier  was 
afterwards  found  in  a  ditch,  and  much 
plate  which  had  been  foolishly  carried 
out  to  the  battle-Held  was  lost.  It  now 
seemed  wise  to  send  back  the  ex- 


of  York. 

chequer  and  its  documents  to  London, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
1322.  The  same  year  the  king,  who 
still  had  his  headquarters  at  York,  was 
nearly  captured  by  the  Scots,  who 
made  a  raid  into  the  county.  Next 
year  Edward  left  the  city  never  to  re- 
turn. 

York  saw  some  memorable  scenes 
under  his  son,  Edward  III.  The  king 
held  his  court  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1327, 
at  the  house  of  the  Friars  Minors  in 
Castlegate.  A  princely  revel  had  beeo 
arranged,  but  that  very  day  a  fierce 
feud  broke  out  between  the  English 
archers  and  the  foreign  mercenaries 
from  Hainault.  Seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred men  were  slain.  The  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Ousegate,  seems  to  have 
been  completely  burned  out.  Next 
January,  the  young  king  of  fifteen  was 
married  to  Pbilippa  of  Haiuault  in 
York  Minster.  Their  secoud  child, 
who  died  in  1336,  was  buried  there. 
His  monument  in  the  north  aisle  repre- 
sents a  boyish  knight  clad  in  armor 
with  a  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders. His  uncovered  head  is  lovingly 
supported  by  two  angels.  The  planta 
genista  is  strewn  over  the  back  of  the 
monument.  After  Queen  Philippa's 
death  her  richly  embroidered  bed  was 
sent  to  York  and  converted  into  copes 
and  other  vestments  for  the  minster. 
The  facts  gathered  together  by  Canon 
Raine  show  what  a  large  place  York 
filled  in  English  history  during  the 
days  of  the  Plantagencts.  Seven  Par- 
liaments, or  Councils,  met  there  be- 
tween 1328  and  1337.  The  courts  were 
transferred  a  second  time  from  London 
to  York.  In  1389  Richard  II.  gave  his 
8 word  to  the  mayor  to  be  borne  before 
him  and  his  successors,  but  it  has  un- 
fortunately been  lost.  He  also  pre- 
sented a  silver  mace  to  the  mayor  and 
a  cap  of  maintenance  to  his  sword- 
bearer.  Still  more  precious,  according 
to  mediaeval  standards,  were  the  pre- 
tended bones  of  oue  of  the  Innocents 
which  he  gave  to  the  minster.  They 
were  placed  in  a  shrine  of  silver  orna- 
mented with  beryls,  aud  were  carried 
aloft  by  the  choristers  on  Innocents' 
day. 
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When  Henry  IV.  took  the  throne,  he 
also  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  York. 
But  the  citizens  could  not  forget  their 
old  master.  In  1405  there  was  a  seri- 
ous rising,  in  which  Archbishop  Scrope 
took  a  prominent  part.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  crushed  with  ridiculous  ease, 
and  Henry  returned  to  Bishopthorpe 
with  his  prisoners.  Thomas  Mowbray 
(Earl  Marshal),  Sir  John  Lamplough, 
and  Sir  William  Plumpton  were  be- 
headed. Henry  directed  Chief  Justice 
Gascoigne  to  try  the  archbishop,  but 
was  told  that  no  English  law  could  con- 
demn a  bishop.  The  king  found  a 
more  pliant  tool  in  Sir  Thomas  Ful- 
thorpe,  who  speedily  sentenced  Scrope 
to  be  beheaded.  It  was  a  rude  shock 
to  the  city  thus  to  lose  its  primate. 
Fines  and  imprisonments  were  laid  on 
the  citizens.  They  won  pardon  at  last 
by  begging  for  it  on  their  knees  with 
halters  tied  around  their  necks.  The 
tomb  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  in  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  in  the  minster,  was 
regarded  as  the  shrine  of  a  saint  and 
martyr.  The  rich  offerings  brought  to 
it  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  fabric.  The  king  did  his  best  to 
stem  the  tide  of  popular  devotion,  but 
it  was  far  too  strong  for  him.  It  held 
its  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
until  the  Reformation,  and  when 
shrines  and  chantries  were  spoiled  of 
their  treasure,  no  chapel  in  York  Mins- 
ter contained  a  more  costly  array  of 
gifts  than  that  where  Richard  Scrope 
lay  at  rest. 

We  now  reach  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
In  1448,  Henry  VI.  visited  York  and 
Durham.  He  writes  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  beauty  of  the  churches 
there,  and  says  that  his  welcome  was 
"als  good,  aud  better  than  wee  had 
ever  in  our  life."  Yorkshire  was 
strongly  Lancastrian  in  the  early  days 
of  the  struggle.  The  king  and  queen 
were  in  York  during  the  battle  of  Tow- 
ton,  and  fled  away  with  all  speed 
towards  Scotland  when  their  army  was 
overthrown.  Wounded  and  disbanded 
fugitives  came  streaming  into  the  city. 
Next  day  Edward  hastened  to  York, 
but  found  that  Henry  VI.  aud  his 
•queen  had  fled.    He  was  received  with 


much  state,  and  graciously  took  the  city 
into  favor.  His  brother,  Richard  III., 
was  the  most  beloved  of  all  English 
kings  who  ever  visited  York.  He 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  regarded  the  people  with  a 
kindness  which  was  fully  returned. 
He  had  a  noble  reception  when  he 
came  to  the  city  in  1483.  The  houses 
were  hung  with  tapestry  and  colored 
draperies  ;  £400  was  subscribed  to  pre-, 
sent  some  titling  presents  to  the  royal 
guests.  Richard  aud  his  train  were 
escorted  to  the  minster  with  much  re- 
joicing. After  service  there  the  king 
was  housed  at  Bishopthorpe.  He  now 
sent  to  London  for  his  royal  robes 
and  banners.  When  they  arrived  the 
"  Creed  Play  "  was  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 7.  Next  day  the  king  and 
queen  attended  high  mass  at  the  mins- 
ter. The  altar  was  decorated  with 
silver-gilt  images  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles and  various  relics  belonging  to 
Richard.  Afterwards  a  state  banquet 
was  held,  where  the  king  and  queen 
wore  their  crowns  for  four  hours. 

In  the  spriug  of  1486  Henry  VII. 
came  to  York  a  few  months  after  his 
marriage.  The  Corporation  prepared  a 
present  of  two  hundred  maine-bread 
casts — a  rich  bread  for  which  their 
cit}*  was  famous  —  a  tun  of  rose-colored 
wine,  six  fat  oxen,  and  fifty  fat  wether 
sheep.  Great  preparation  had  been 
made  for  Henry's  reception.  Children 
were  gathered  together  at  St.  James' 
Chapel  on  the  Mount,  and  taught  to 
call  joyfully,  u  King  Henrie."  At 
Mieklegale  Bar  a  dainty  device  was 
prepared  to  represent  the  union  of  the 
red  and  white  rose  in  the  royal  mar- 
riage. Then  a  figure  appeared  with 
the  keys  of  the  city.  The  houses  were 
richly  dressed  with  .flowing  drapery. 
On  Ouse  Bridge  the  first  six  Henrys 
were  to  meet  the  king,  and  Solomon 
was  to  step  in  and  hand  him  a  sceptre. 
The  city,  not  simply  content  with  pag- 
eants, drunk  itself  dry  iu  honor  of  its 
guest.  Henceforth  York  was  wholly 
devoted  to  Henry.  It  barred  its  gates 
against  the  insurgents  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  Lambert  Simuell,and  dutifully 
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Bring  a  Te  Deum  in  the  minster  when 
the  monarch  wrote  that  the  rebelliou 
had  collapsed  at  Newark.  In  1503  the 
city  gave  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
the  Princess  Margaret  on  her  way  to 
marry  James  of  Scotland.  She  was 
presented  with  a  large  silver-gilt  cup 
decked  with  a  fane  bearing  the  amis  of 
the  city,  and  having  a  hundred  "an- 
gels "  inside.  Ten  years  later  the  body 
of  James  of  Scotland  was  borne  south- 
wards through  York  from  the  fatal  field 
of  Flodden.  Margaret  herself  passed 
through  the  city  in  1516  on  her  way  to 
London.  She  lodged  at  St.  Mary's 
Abbe}'.  The  mayor  made  her  a  pres- 
ent of  wine  and  niaine-bread,  and  six 
large  pikes  lnid  on  a  sheet,  "  lepyng 
affore  her." 

Henry  VIII.  only  paid  one  visit  to 
York.  It  left  no  pleasant  memories. 
Robert  Aske,  the  leader  of  that  "  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace"  which  sprang  out 
of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
found  warm  supporters  in  York,  then 
smarting  under  the  loss  of  its  chief 
relic  —  the  jewelled  case  containing  the 
head  of  St.  William.  It  is  said  that 
Aske's  party  numbered  twenty  thou- 
sand. He  set  a  proclamation  on  the 
minster  door,  desiring  all  the  "  reli- 
gious "  to  scud  iu  their  names,  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  their  former  posi- 
tions. They  almost  seemed  to  spring 
up  out  of  the  ground,  and  however  late 
at  night  they  returned,  the  friars  sang 
matins  l>efore  they  retired  to  rest.  But 
the  risiug  was  soon  mastered.  Within 
a  year  poor  Aske  was  hanging  on  the 
gallows  set  up  on  one  of  the  towers  or 
bars  of  York.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
king  came  to  the  city.  The  streets 
were  cleaused,  as  was  usual  before 
these  ceremonials.  The  fronts  of  the 
houses  were  ornamented  with  the  best 
beds  of  the  citizens.  All  valiant  (able- 
bodied)  beggars  were  banished  from 
the  city  ;  the  rest  were  not  to  pursue 
their  calling  in  the  streets.  It  was  in- 
tended that  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion should  wear  violet  gowns,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  citizens  put  on  a  dis- 
tinctive livery  if  they  could  afford  it. 
Second  thoughts  made  the  Corporation 
adopt  "newe  gowncs  of  fyne  sadde 
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I  tawny  "  as  a  penitential  garb.  They* 
made  abject  confessiou  of  their  error  in 
the  Aske  rebellion,  aud  assured  their 
royal  master  that  they  "  contynually 
have  been  frome  the  bothomc  of  their 
stomak  repentaunt,  wo,  and  sorrow- 
fulle."  It  was  more  than  three  years 
before  Henry  granted  the  city  a  general 
pardon.  The  king  appointed  a  special 
Council  of  the  North  to  sit  at  York- 
It  consisted  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paid 
members,  under  a  distinguished  presi- 
dent, and  was  entrusted  with  full  juris- 
diction in  civil  and  criminal  matters- 
The  Council  brought  many  noted  resi- 
dents to  York,  but  the  lord  mayor  and 
Corporation  were  sadly  dwarfed  by  the 
new-comers,  and  rapidly  lost  their  au- 
thority. When  the  northern  Roman 
Catholics  rose  against  Elizabeth  iu 
1569  they  set  their  hearts  on  capturing 
York.  They  argued  :  "  Yf  they  al- 
teyne  York,  all  ys  theirs,  and  yf  they 
mysse  yt,  yt  were  better  for  them  to 
dye  lyke  men  then  to  be  hanged." 
Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  was  lieuten- 
ant of  the  castle,  and  managed  to  keep 
out  the  rebels.  After  the  rebelliou 
melted  away  a  commission  to  try  some 
of  the  chief  actors  sat  in  York.  Four 
were  executed  ;  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  escaped  for  the  time,  was. 
beheaded  three  years  later. 

In  1603  we  find  York  welcoming 
King  James  with  great  festivities.  He 
was  delighted  with  their  maine-bread t 
aud  made  special  inquiry  after  it  on  his 
ucxt  visit  in  1617.  He  told  the  lord 
mayor  "  he  did  mervaile  that  he  had 
not  seen  maine-bread,  as  in  former 
tymes  had  bene  used,  being  so  auncicnt 
and  memorable  a  thing  which  the  like 
was  not  used  in  any  citly  iu  this  king- 
dome."  The  chief  magistrate  replied 
that  spice-bread  was  beginning  to  su- 
persede it ;  but  James  gave  him  strict 
injunctions  to  see  that  the  maine-bread 
was  not  discontinued.  Some  dozens  of 
cakes  were  sent  to  James  at  Brougham 
Castle  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  and 
the  makers  of  spice-cake  were  actually 
fined  and  imprisoned,  although  with 
little  effect.  Spice-bread  still  holds  its 
place  among  the  good  people  of  York. 
In  1G33  Charles  I.  was  at  York.  The 
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reception  was  spoiled  by  torrents  of 
raiu  ;  but  the  usual  silver-gilt  cup  was 
presented,  and  Charles  attended  ser- 
vice at  the  minster  on  the  Sunday. 
AVhen  he  returned,  six  years  later,  the 
recorder  described  the  York  people  as 
"  the  least  and  meanest  moates  in  the 
ferinainent  of  your  majesties  govern- 
ment," aud  heaped  all  manner  of  ful- 
some praise  on  Charles.  The  king  had 
given  £1,000  to  the  chapter  for  an  or- 
gan. The  authorities  spent  the  money 
wisely,  so  that  they  were  able  to  add  to 
their  store  of  communion  plate,  and 
buy  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  bound  in 
purple  velvet,  with  plates  of  silver-gilt, 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  mins- 
ter. Charles  ordered  that  a  building 
which  had  been  erected  inside  one  of 
the  transepts  should  be  destroyed,  and 
showed  his  good  taste  by  directing  that 
certain  houses  which  had  been  put 
up  close  to  the  west  and  south  doors 
should  be  removed  when  their  leases 
ran  out.  He  also  gave  orders  that  the 
seats  aud  pews  for  diguitied  persons, 
which  were  causing  the  destruction  of 
the  stalls  and  woodwork  of  the  choir, 
should  be  taken  away.  The  royal  visit 
in  1640  dealt  with  sterner  matters. 
Charles  inspected  the  fortifications  and 
marked  out  new  works.  His  army  ar- 
rived in  September.  He  visited  his 
"  beloved  city  of  York  "  agaiu  in  the 
two  following  years.  The  city  now 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal- 
ists. In  1644  it  sustained  a  short  siege 
from  the  Parliamentary  forces.  The 
city  was  crowded  not  only  with  sol- 
diers, but  with  gentlemen  and  their 
families  from  the  country.  During  the 
siege  the  minster  was  thronged,  and 
raug  from  end  to  end  with  the  glorious 
psalm-singing  of  its  vast  congregation. 
A  stray  cannon-ball  found  its  way  in, 
and  danced  among  the  pillars  ;  but  the 
siege  was  an  exciting  novelty  rather 
than  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the 
citizens.  The  greatest  disaster  was  the 
destruction  of  the  records  preserved  in 
Marygate  Tower.  The  charters  and 
books  taken  from  the  Yorkshire  mon- 
asteries on  their  suppression  were 
preserved  here,  and  their  loss  was 
irreparable.    Rupert  raised  the  siege 


at  the  end  of  June.  Not  content  with 
this  exploit,  he  forced  on  the  battle  at 
Marston  Moor,  which  crushed  the  Roy- 
alists and  left  York  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors.  The  brave  garrison  were, 
however,  allowed  to  march  out  with 
drums  beating  and  flying  colors,  whilst 
the  citizens  were  protected  from  pluu- 
der  and  allowed  to  retain  all  their  priv- 
ileges. 

The  history  of  York  for  the  next 
fifteen  years  was  somewhat  uneventful. 
The  northern  counties  were  under  the 
charge  of  a  committee  which  met  in 
the  city.  The  minster  was  kept  in 
good  repair,  but  its  beautiful  organ 
was  sold  ;  and  various  articles,  such  as 
"  the  brasse  aboute  the  shrine  called 
Thomas  a  Beckitt,"  were  sold.  Four 
city  preachers,  approved  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines,  conducted  service  in 
the  minster  aud  at  All  Souls'  Pave- 
ment. The  cross  in  Thursday  Market 
was  stripped  of  its  images  ;  all  super- 
stitious pictures  in  glsiss  and  images  iu 
churches  were  broken  ;  fonts  were  re- 
moved. In  April,  1048,  twenty-four  of 
the  city  churches  were  without  pastors. 
When  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king, 
York  was  almost  beside  itself  with  joy. 
But  the  Puritan  leaveu  was  still  at 
work.  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was 
governor  in  1682,  called  York  one  of 
the  most  factious  towus  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  what  Reresby 
resented  most  strongly  was  the  laud- 
able independence  of  the  city  as  to  its 
choice  of  magistrates  and  members  of 
Parliament.  The  Revolution  saved 
York  from  the  intrusion  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  whom  James  had  ap- 
pointed one  of  four  vicars-apostolic  for 
spreading  the  true  faith  iu  England. 
This  Dr.  Smith  made  his  appearance  at 
the  Manor  House  in  August,  where  a 
chapel  was  soon  set  up.  Happily,  the 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  brought 
all  these  popish  devices  to  an  eud. 
The  poor  bishop  had  to  take  refuge 
with  Mr.  Tunstall  at  WyelifT-on-Tees. 
His  richly  ornamented  silver  crozier, 
seven  feet  long  —  a  gift  from  Catherine 
of  Braganza  — is  still  treasured  in  York 
Minster. 

The  history  of  the  miuster  is  some- 
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what  involved.  We  have  seen  how 
Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  first  Norman 
archbishop,  built  a  new  church  to  re- 
place the  old  Saxon  minster.  Arch- 
bishop Roger  (1154-1181)  pulled  dowu 
the  choir  with  its  crypts,  and  recon- 
structed them  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
south  transept  was  built  by  Archbishop 
Gray  (1215-1255),  the  northern  transept 
by  Romnuus,  the  sub-dean  and  treas- 
urer (1228-1256).  Thomas  of  Baycux's 
nave  still  remained,  but  this  was  re- 
moved in  1291.  The  new  nave  and 
chapter  -  house  were  finished  about 
1345  ;  the  wooden  ceiling  of  the  nave 
was  added  ten  years  later.  The  Lady 
Chapel  and  presbytery  date  from  1361- 
1373,  then  the  choir  wns  begun  ;  wheu 
it  was  finished  the  central  and  two 
western  towers  were  added.  The 
church,  thus  gradually  transformed, 
was  re-consecrated  on  July  3,  1472. 
The  Norman  work  is  in  the  crypts  ;  the 
transepts  are  Early  English  ;  the  nave 
and  chapter-house  Decorated  ;  the 
choir  and  towers  Perpendicular.  York 
Minster  is  perhaps  the  most  spacious 
of  our  cathedrals.  Its  low  situation 
detracts  somewhat  from  its  importance, 
but  it  is  44  exceedingly  fine  and  stately, 
and  at  unity  with  itself."  The  magne- 
eian  limestone  of  which  it  is  built  is 
very  perishable,  so  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fabric  involves  consider- 
able expense,  but,  as  Canon  llaine 
says,  the  dean  and  chapter  can  in  any 
great  emergency  —  like  the  tire  of  1829, 
caused  by  Jonathan  Martin,  which  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  £65,000  — 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  Yorkshiremen.  44  Every  na- 
tive of  the  district  feels  that  he  has  a 
share  in  it.  York  Minster,  like  a 
mother,  binds  tho  three  Ridings  to- 
gether, and  each  vies  with  the  other  in 
reverence  and  affection." 

Mr.  King's  44  Handbook  to  the  North- 
ern Cathedrals"  (published  by  John 
Murray)  gives  an  admirable  detailed 
study  of  the  architecture  and  monu- 
ments of  the  minster,  with  some 
valuable  biographical  notices  of  the 
archbishops.  York  surpasses  all  other 
English  cathedrals  in  the  height  of  its 
roofs,  and  the  view  across  the  great 


transept  is  among  the  finest  architec- 
tural effects  in  Europe.  The  gloriously 
decorated  wiudows  —  veritable  walls  of 
glass — are  famous  all  over  Europe. 
When  the  priest  stood  in  olden  days  at 
the  high  altar,  Cauon  Raine  says  that, 
as  he  looked  eastward,  he  saw  the  rood 
above  him  enshrined  in  the  rich  colors 
of  the  east  window,  which  told  the 
story  of  the  Old  Testament  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  To  the  west  was 
Archbishop  Melton's  window,  filled 
with  saints  and  bishops  on  whom  the 
setting  sun  delighted  to  shine.  On  the 
right,  story  after  story  of  wiudows 
told  the  story  of  William,  the  saint  of 
the  minster,  whilst  the  left  was  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  Cuthbert.  On 
every  side  the  windows  seemed  to  in- 
spire and  lift  up  the  worshipper.  Most 
of  the  grand  old  glass  has  survived  the 
attack  of  fire  and  of  passing  centuries. 
44  These  windows  had  an  inspiration  of 
old  ;  and  it  is  still  there,  and  we  bow 
as  it  were  before  the  illuminated  pages 
of  a  sacred  book  which  held  our  ances- 
tors in  thrall."  The  lofty  and  narrow 
lancets  of  the  north  transept,  kuown 
as  tho  44  Five  Sisters,"  are  tilled  with 
Early  English  glass  of  special  beauty, 
whilst  the  only  rival  to  the  great  west 
wiudow  of  the  nave  is  the  east  window 
at  Carlisle  Cathedral.  The  east  window 
at  York  is  the  largest  window  in  the 
kingdom  that  retains  its  original  glaz- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  minster.  The  chapter-house,  with 
its  magnificent  geometrical  tracery,  is 
still  entitled  to  the  distinction  implied 
in  the  inscription  painted  at  its  en- 
trance :  44  Ut  rosa  fios  fiorum  sic  est 
domus  ista  domorum." 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  York  was  a 
veritable  city  of  churches.  The  clergy 
and  monastics  cannot  have  numbered 
less  than  five  hundred.  Many  a  gay 
procession  delighted  the  citizens. 
Dodsworth  the  antiquary  says  that  his 
grandfather  had  seen  Dean  Higden, 
who  died  in  1539,  attended  to  the  mins- 
ter on  a  Christmas  day  by  44  fifty  gen- 
tlemen before  him  in  tawney  con  tea 
garded  with  black  velvet,  and  thirty 
yemen  behind  him  in  like  coatcs  garded 
with  saffron."    The  great  guild  of  Cor- 
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pus  Chriati  admitted  16,850  members 
between    1408   and    1546.     In  1415 
ninety-six  separate  crafts   joined  in 
its  procession,  and  fifty-four  distinct 
biblical  pageants  were  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.    Another  guild 
took  its  name  from  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  founded   "  a  play "  upon  it,  in 
which  all  manner  of  vices  and  sins 
were  held  up  to  scorn,  and  the  virtues 
received  their  fitting  meed  of  honor. 
The  great  hospital    of  St.  Leonard, 
founded  by  Athelstan  in  036,  had  229 
men  and  women  in  its  infirmary,  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  the  York  hospital  of 
to-day  can  accommodate.    The  lord 
mayor  lias  held  that  semi-baronial  title 
since   Richard  II.  visited  the  place. 
His  wife  retained  her  title  for  life,  and 
had  her  own  gold  chain,  given  by  a 
merchant  of   tho  city.    The  citizens 
expected  much  from  her,  for  we  find 
one  lady  mayoress  officially  censured  in 
1556  for  not  wearing  a  French  bonnet 
for  the  worship  of  the  city  !  Aldermen 
were  bound  to  put  on  their  scarlet  tip- 
pets and  have  attendants  marching 
before  them  when  they  went  out  of 
their  own  parishes.    Every  passer-by 
was  obliged  to  "  avail  his  bonnet "  to 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  Any 
disrespectful  word  was    followed  by 
close  imprisonment.  Tho  population  of 
the  city  was  probably  never  more  than 
10,800iu  mediaeval  times.    In  1801  it 
had  risen  to  16,145  ;  in  1851, 36,302  ;  in 
1891,  after  a  readjustment  of  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries,  it  reached  66,984,  a 
development  largely  due  to  the  Xorth- 
Eastern  Railway.    The  castle,  which 
was  wrecked  by  an  explosion  in  1684, 
is  now  only  a  picturesque  ruin,  and  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  which  once  boasted  a  mi- 
tred abbey,  is  also  in  a  state  of  decay  ; 
but  York  has  still  its  own  charm.   "  The 
scenery  on  the  river  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque.   Old  water-gates  and  walls 
blend  admirably  with  the  buildings  of  a 
later  date  which  overhang  the  river, 
and  you  may  imagine  yourself  in  alow- 
lying  Continental  city,  thronged  with 
spires  and  towers."    Trees  have  been 
planted  freely,  and  blend  admirably 
with  the  cream-colored  limestone  of 
the  older  buildings.    Like  Chester, 


York  is  almost  surrounded  by  fortifica- 
tions ;  the  circuit  of  its  walls  is  nearly 
two  miles  and  three-quarters.  The 
four  bars  form  a  strikiug  link  to  the  old 
martial  days  when  York  was  in  con- 
stant fear  of  enemies.  Within  its 
girdle  of  walls  a  beautiful  city  grew  up 
favored  much  by  nature,  smiled  on  by 
many  dynasties  of  princes,  blessed  with 
a  long  succession  of  eminent  arch- 
bishops, and  enriched  and  glorified  by 
its  unrivalled  minster,  which  still  draws 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  to  the  city 
which  ages  ago  lost  its  Roman  legions, 
and  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  home  of 
princes  and  Parliaments,  but  will  never 
fail  to  be  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
magnificent  county  of  which  it  has  for 
long  centuries  been  tho  most  famous 
city. 
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"  Well,  I  really  am  disappointed, 
Captain  Holies,"  said  Mrs.  Bonnor, 
coming  in  with  a  crisp  rustle  of  muslin 
and  Liking  her  place  at  the  little 
breakfast-table  that  gleamed  softly  in 
the  half-light  of  a  great  Indian  room 
just  shut  up  for  the  heat  of  the  day. 
"  I  had  a  burning  curiosity  to  see  that 
horse.  For  the  last  two  nights  Harry 
has  done  nothing  but  babble  in  his 
sleep  about  the  Khooshbund  Derby  and 
a  cheque  for  Abdool  Rizak.  So  you 
didn't  like  him  after  all?" 

It  was  a  party  of  three.  Harry  Bon- 
nor, Esq.,  C.S.,  acting  municipal  com- 
missioner of  Malsein,  his  wife,  and 
their  guest,  a  young  man  of  the  sort 
ladies  love  to  look  upon,  judging  from 
the  persistency  of  the  typo  in  tho  illus- 
trations to  stories  in  their  picture  pa- 
pers. 

"  Liked  him  better  than  any  horse  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  Mrs.  Bonuor,"  he 
said,  unfolding  his  napkin  and  squar- 
ing himself  to  his  plate. 

Mrs.  Bonnor  waited. 

"  Well?  "she  said  at  last. 

Large-eyed,  sallow  little  women  are 
mostly  constitutionally  incapable  of  uu- 
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derstauding  a  man's  reluctance  to 
plunge  into  narrative.  It  is  so  easy. 
Bonuor  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  air 
of  dominant  bonhomie  that  was  his 
silver  spoon  as  au  official.  Not  a  man 
in  the  presidency  could  deal  with  can- 
tankerous natives  like  Bouuor.  Burly 
and  grizzled,  ruddy  and  tanned  aud 
jolly,  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of 
benevolent  despotism.  Tity  he  couldn't 
leave  his  manner  in  his  office  ! 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  my  dear," 
he  said,  with  a  genial  bellow.  u  A  tailor 
got  hold  of  him  and  told  him  that  a 
chestnut  was  the  only  horse  he  could 
ride  with  a  moustache  like  that.  You 
never  said  anything  about  that,  Holies, 
when  you  wrote  to  me  to  look  you  out  a 
nag." 

44  Tailor,  is  he,  that  chap  ? "  said 
Holies,  with  meditative  surprise. 

44  Double-barrelled.  Lends  money. 
I  hope  it  isn't  in  that  branch  of  the 
business  you  " 

"  How  absurd,  Harry  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Bonuor.  u  And  poor  Captain  Holies 
came  straight  up  here  with  you  from 
the  steamer  last  night." 

14  Ay.  But  Mr.  Sixty-per-Cent.  was 
on  board.  Come  ou,  Holies,  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it." 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  you  if  you  like,"  said 
Holies,  unperturbed.  44  I'd  rather  have 
waited  for  you  to  go  to  your  office  and 
then  told  Mrs.  Bonuor.  You'll  make 
an  awful  noise.  All  the  same,  I  shan't 
be  sorry  to  have  your  opinion  on 
my  sanity.  I've  got  my  doubts  about 
it." 

u  They  say  no  one  is  ever  quite  sane 
after  twenty  years  out  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonuor.  44  All  Harry's  subordiuates 
are  of  that  opiuion,  I  know.  And  it  is 
quite  true  that  he  is  beginning  to  differ 
from  me  about  all  sorts  of  things  in  a 
very  suspicious  way.  But  you  haven't 
been  on  shore  as  many  hours.  Now, 
do  begin  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

44  I  shall  have  to  begin  with  the  tai- 
lor," said  Holies,  after  consideration. 

He  attended  to  his  plate  without 
hurry,  and  then  weut  oti  :  — 

M  Your  husband  is  quite  right,  Mrs. 
Bonuor.  He  was  on  board.  Second 
class  from  Aden." 


"  Aud  he  found  out  all  about  you, 
aud  wauted  to  lend  you  money  ?  " 

"  Can't  tell  you,  Mrs.  Bonuor.  Ho 
didn't  say.    Anyhow,  three  days  ago  it 

was — Thursday,   Friday   What 

day  of  the  week  is  it,  Bonuor?  " 

*'  Oh,  what  can  it  matter,  Captain 
Holies  ?    One  day  last  week  " 

11  One  day  last  week,"  Holies  re- 
peated, with  protesting  docility,  "a 
sailor  on  the  main-yard  let  a  paint-pot 
drop.  I  was  going  forward  to  smoke  a 
pipe,  Mrs.  Bonuor,  and  just  happened 
to  see  it  in  time  to  give  this  fellow  a 
shove  ;  else,  you  see,  it  would  have 
come  slap  on  his  head.  Xear  thing, 
rather.    It  just  scraped  my  back." 

"Oh,  that  is  why  one  of  Captain 
Holles's  coals  lias  a  great  splash  of  yel- 
low paint  all  down  the  back,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonuor.  "The  washerman  showed  it 
to  me.  But  how  brave  of  you,  Cap- 
tain Holies  !  " 

"No  time  to  do  nothing,  you  sec, 
Mrs.  Bouuor,"  said  Holies  apologet- 
ically. 44  Very  civil  the  fellow  was. 
Spoke  English  too.  Like  a  telegram, 
rather,  all  the  little  words  left  out. 
Saves  a  lot  of  trouble,  that."  He 
thought  for  a  moment.    44  Aud  time." 

44  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  time,  Captain 
Holies,"  said  Mrs.  Bouuor  sweetly. 
44  Besides,  one  can  save  such  an  im- 
mensity by  keeping  to  the  point." 

Bonuor  guffawed. 

44  Dou't  you  miud  her,  Holies.  It's, 
her  little  way.    Sail  on." 

44  That's  how  I  came  to  know  him," 
Holies  went  on,  uudeflected.  44  So, 
just  as  you  were  going  —  saying  good- 
bye, you  were,  to  that  old  Arab  swell 
with  the  green  turban,  under  the  gate- 
way—  up  he  comes.  I've  a  notion 
he'd  been  hanging  round  waiting  for  a 
chance.  I  was  just  casting  my  eye 
over  the  horse  again,  you  sec.  And 
he  says  " 

Holies  paused  with  44  unpremeditated 
art,"  and  delicately  adjusted  some 
green  chutney  to  a  mouthful  he  was 
preparing. 

44 Well,  Captain  Holies!  4 Aud  ho 
says  '  "  said  Mrs.  Bounor. 

44  Oh  !  ah  !  "  said  Holies,  opening 
his  blue  eyes  iu  unaffected  surprise. 
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"Didn't  know  you  were  in  ft  hurry, 
Mrs.  Bouuor.  Thought  you  said  there 
was  lots  of  time.  So  he  says,  4  Master 
save  life.  I  give  master  straight  tip. 
No  buy.  No  good  that  horse.'  « Good 
enough  for  mc,  I  dare  say,'  I  said.  I 
didn't  take  much  notice.  Thought  it 
might  be  the  custom  of  the  couutry. 
Well,  I  can't  understand  it,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nor,  but  the  fellow  put  himself  in  my 
way  as  I  was  crossing  over  to  tell  Mr. 
What's- his-name  I'd  take  the  horse, 
and  looked  me  straight  in  the  face. 
*  Master  no  buy,'  he  said  again.  Just 
those  words.  Well,  I  didn't." 
"Just  for  that?" 

"Sounds  idiotic,  doesn't  it,  Mrs. 
Bounor  ?    While  lie  was  speaking  I 

got  all  at  once  an  odd  sort  of  

Well,  I  felt  ever  so  queer,  you  know. 
It  was  gone  in  a  moment.  But  the 
horse  was  gone  too." 

"  Who  got  him?  "  asked  Bounor. 

44  I  won't  have  you  interrupt,  Harry," 
said  Mrs.  Bounor.  44  I  want  Captain 
Holies  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  What 
did  you  feel  like,  Captain  Holies  ?  Did 
the  man  mesmerize  you  ?  " 

44  Mesmerize  me  ! "  said  Holies, 
laughing.  14  No.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  him.    It  was  like  " 

He  stopped,  trying  to  reconstruct 
from  the  impression  left  upon  the  sen- 
sorium  the  vauished  idea  that  had  pro- 
duced it. 

"  Well  —  I  faucy  it  was  a  smell." 

"A  smell!" 

u  Oh,  a  bad  smell,  Mrs.  Bonnor,  aw- 
fully bad.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  had  a 
notiou  that  it  wasn't  a  common  bad 
smell.  As  if  it  came  from  some  fiend- 
ish sort  of  vivisecting  business.  And 
when  I  said,  4  Nice  horse,  Mr.  Ab  — 
Absalom  "' 

44  Abdool." 

44  4  Mr.  Abdool,  but  doesn't  exactly 
suit  mc,'  I  got  out  of  it,  you  see. 
Seemed  as  if  I  knew  that  was  the  way 
out  of  it." 

44  Out  of  the  smell  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Bonnor,  rather  bewildered. 

Holies  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head. ^  ..  , 

44 1  suppose  so.  Seemed  all  right, 
Mrs.  Bounor,  just  the  moment  I  was 


telling  you.  But  the  two  things  don't 
seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  one 
another." 

Bonnor  had  been  looking  at  his  guest 
with  quiet  scrutiny.  He  went  on  with 
his  breakfast  as  if  satisfied. 

44  Well,  what  is  it,  Harry?"  asked 
Mrs.  Bonnor. 

44  Nothing,  as  it  happens.  It  is  three 
hours  ago,  and  he  is  all  right.  But  an 
unaccountable  smell  like  that,  which 
nobody  else  perceives,  sometimes  comes 
just  before  the  most  fulminating  form 
of  cholera.  I  have  no  doubt,  Holies, 
that  you  happened  to  be  standing  over 
a  jet  of  sewer  gas.  No  one  knows 
where  all  the  old  drains  run.  Asphyxia 
wasn't  far  off,  I  take  it.  You  shook  it 
off  by  the  effort  of  speaking  and  mov- 
ing. Of  course  there  was  no  connec- 
tion between  what  you  were  feeling 
and  what  you  said,  except  that  a  man 
in  suddeu  physical  distress  nine  times 
out  of  ten  will  do  what  he's  told.  The 
man's  speaking  to  you  at  that  moment 

was  a  coincidence   Well,  and  who 

did  get  the  horse  ?" 

4'  I'll  tell  you.  You  nodded  to  an 
Englishman  who  came  in  just  as  we 
had  him  out.    Nice-looking  fellow." 

44Wybrow,  you  mean.    Native  cav- 
alry." 

44  He  made  a  sign  to  Mr.  Abdool  that 
be'd  buy,  the  moraeut  the  words  were 
out  of  my  mouth.  And  quite  right 
too.  But  as  I  came  out,  after  looking  • 
at  another  nag  or  two  I  thought  might 
do  mc,  there  he  was  in  deep  collogue 
with  my  friend  of-the-paint-pot.  Well, 
I  don't  know,  I  thought  it  looked  like  a 
plant." 

44  That  is  the  Captain  Wybrow  who 
races  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Bonnor 
eagerly  ;  4 k  isn't  it,  Harry  ?  " 

44  That  is  the  man." 

44  Oh,  then  there  is  no  doubt.  Poor 
Captain  Holies  I  You  see,  they  came 
to  know  somehow  that  Harry  had  got 
you  the  refusal  for  this  one  morning. 
So  then  they  laid  a  plan.  Oh,  what  a 
shame  !  That  horrible  racing  makes 
people  capable  of  anything." 

The  cool  radiance  of  Mrs.  Bonnor's 
breakfast-table  was  heightened  by  a 
little  centrepiece  iu  frosted  silver.  It 
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was  vase-shaped,  and  looked  suspi- 
ciously liko  a  bit  of  raciug  plate.  Hol- 
ies indicated  it  composedly. 

"  Oh,  that  was  under  a  former  dis- 
pensation. I  keep  it  under  his  eyes  to 
remind  him  of  all  he  owes  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonnor,  laughing,  unabashed. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you've  yet  had  oc- 
casion to  observe,  Holies,"  said  Bon- 
nor, with  the  ostentatious  contempt  for 
female  intelligence  with  which  men 
console  their  servitude,  "  that  there  is 
a  wide  zone  of  contingency  absolutely 
non-existent  to  the  miud  of  a  woman. 
They  recognize  the  obvious,  and  they 
are  quite  alive  to  what  balances  on  the 
brink  of  the  impossible.  But  ordinary 
probabilities  arc  beneath  their  notice. 
Fancy  a  jury  of  women  !  " 

The  two  men  laughed.  Mrs.  Bon- 
nor smiled. 

"Now,  you'll  think  it  odd,  I  dare 
say,"  he  went  on,  leaving  off  what  his 
wife  called  "  blowing,"  and  falling  into 
the  key  of  temperate  discussion,  11  but 
J  believe  you  were  wise.  We'll  put 
the  sewer  gas  out  of  the  question  for 
the  moment,  and  say  merely  that  you 
took  this  fellow's  advice.  Of  course, 
fifteen  hundred  rupees  isu't  a  very 
serious  sum  to  you,  and  the  horse  is 
worth  three  times  the  money,  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  all  right.  We  haven't 
had  one  of  that  class  in  India  for  the 
last  ten  years.  They  only  get  iuto  the 
market  by  some  extraordinary  fluke. 
But,  as  I  told  you,  I  knew  there  was 
something  queer  about  the  business. 
Old  Abdool  put  it  on  the  owner's  being 
under  a  necessity  of  getting  off  with  his 
coin  by  a  boat  that  leaves  to-day  " 

"  I've  a  sort  of  notion,"  said  Holies, 
"from  a  word  I  caught,  that  something 
under  a  blanket  on  the  platform  under 
the  gateway  represented  the  owner. 
After  you  went,  it  put  out  a  head.  I 
don't  fancy  he'll  handle  that  money." 

«  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bonnor. 

"  Well,  he  didn't  look  healthy,  some- 
how. His  face  was  the  color  of  putty, 
and  his  eyes   I  don't  know  any- 

thing about  fever  in  these  parts,  Bon- 
nor, but  I  should  say  that  fellow  was 
dead  by  now." 

"Illness  may  have  been  the  reason 


of  his  wanting  to  be  off.  But  I  rather 
suspect  something  else,  and  your  friend 
—  Ghulam  Mohamcd,  his  name  is  — 
may  have  come  to  know  of  it.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Mussulmans 
in  my  lime,  and  I  fancy  I  have  a  fair 
idea  of  their  limitations  for  good  or 
bad.  They  are  savage  devils  when 
their  blood  is  up,  no  doubt.  But  I 
don't  believe  the  biggest  scoundrel 
among  them  all  would  be  capable  of 
swindling  you  on  the  strength  of  your 
having  saved  his  life.  Depravation 
like  that  comes  with  higher  civilization. 
No.  Some  natives  believe  that  there 
are  combinations  of  marks  in  a  horse 
which  carry  fatal  ill-luck.  I  doubt  Mr. 
Ghulam's  being  quite  unsophisticated 
enough  for  that.  But  he  may  possibly 
have  learnt  that  there  was  melanosis 
iu  the  breed  or  a  tendency  to  barsati."  1 

11  Pretty  easy  to  say  so,"  said  Holies. 

"But  what  could  he  have  wanted 
with  Captain  Wybrow?"  said  Mrs. 
Bonnor.    "It  seems  to  me  as  clear 


"  As  one  side  of  anything  commonly 
docs,  my  dear.  But  the  thing  is  sim- 
ple. Wybrow  and  that  partner  of  his, 
Major  Sykes,  have  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred rupees  a  month  between  the  pair 
of  them.  They  keep  half-a-dozen 
horses  for  racing,  besides  chargers  and 
hacks  and  polo-ponies.  They  may 
make  it  pay  —  I  don't  say  they  don't. 
But  don't  fancy  they  can  haul  out  fif- 
teen hundred  rupees  iu  hard  cash  just 
for  the  trouble  of  putting  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  Wybrow  was  nego- 
tiating a  loan." 

"Well,"  said  Holies,  "I  shall  follow 
the  fortunes  of  that  nag  with  a  lot  of 
interest.    According  to  you,  something 

bad  ought  to  happen  to  him  within  

How  long  shall  we  give  him,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nor ?  " 

"  Wait  till  the  rains  are  gone,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Bonnor. 

"  He  is  young,  Mrs.  Bonnor,"  said 
Holies,  laughing,  "  and  his  views  of 
human  nature  are  cheerful.  Anyway, 

1  In  "  barsati "  (rain  sickness)  a  hone  become*  a 
m«*»  of  ulcers.  No  one  can  say  beforehand  what 
Arab  may  or  may  not  be  affected  In  this  way  by 
the  climate  of  India. 
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I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  grey 
horse  in  a  hurry.  1  never  saw  a  good 
Arab  before,  and  I'm  no  judge  of  their 
racing  points.  But,  to  look  at,  he  was 
a  pearl.  If  you  had  seen  him,  Mrs. 
Bonnor,  your  husband  would  have  had 
to  buy  him  for  you,  young  ravens  at 
homo  or  no.  Such  a  horse  for  a  lady  / 
never  saw." 

44  Whom  did  you  see  up  on  him,  Cap- 
tain Holies  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bonnor  in- 
nocently. 

"Some  black  fellow  or  other,  Mrs. 
Bonnor." 

M  No,  no.  I  don't  mean  that.  No 
man  ever  yet  said,  4  What  a  horse  for  a 
lady  ! '  in  the  abstract.  They  always 
conjure  up  a  Miss  Jones  smiling  down 
upon  them.    Isn't  that  true  ?  Come." 

44 Oh,  Mrs.  Bonnor!"  said  Holies, 
with  slow  expostulation.  44  And  I 
hardly  know  a  creature  in  the  country 
yet !  You  don't  suppose  my  imagina- 
tion is  strong  enough  on  the  wing  to  go 
back  all  the  way  home  and  import  a 
young  woman  !  " 

44  Ah  !  it  was  somebody  on  board," 
said  Mrs.  Bonnor,  with  rapid  iuference. 
44  There  was  Mrs.  Hankey  and  Lady 
St  radian,  with  a  daughter  they  say  is 
pretty,  and  that  charming  little  Mrs. 
Calder,  and    Did  you  make  ac- 

quaintance with  any  of  them  ?  " 

4;  Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Bonnor.  Awfully 
nice  little  woman,  Mrs.  Calder." 

44  Any  one  else  ?  " 

Holies  apparently  consulted  his  mem- 
ory with  conscientious  exactitude. 

44  Nobody  in  particular,  I  think.  Of 
course  I  knew  half  the  ship  just  to  say 
good-morning  to." 

"Not  Miss  Cave?" 

44  Fancy  my  forgetting  I  Why,  you 
know  her,  loo,  Mrs.  Bonnor,  don't 
you  ?  " 

44  I  know  her  very  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonnor  dryly.  44  Her  father  will  be 
our  commissioner  when  wo  get  the 
Jehaupoor  collcctorate,  and  then  I 
hope  she  will  be  a  great  deal  with  us. 
She  has  lost  her  mother,  you  know. 
And  she  is  coming  to  our  camp  at 
Christmas.  That  is  an  old  promise. 
So,  as  you  arc  coming  too,  I  am  glad 
you  made  friends." 


14  Oh,  we  didn't  make  friends  ex- 
actly," said  Holies,  with  unnecessary 
scrupulosity.  44  Only,  as  she  said  she- 
kuew  you  " 

44 1  waut  to  show  you  tho  Jul, 
Holies,"  said  Bonnor,  who  had  been 
inspecting  the  contents  of  a  cheroot- 
case  while  his  guest  was  being  heckled. 
44  Best  snipe  and  duck  shootiug  on  this 
side.    If  we  " 

44  If  you  go  on  talking  liko  this, 
Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Bonnor,  with  deci- 
sion, 44  one  thing  is  obvious  eveu  to  my 
limited  perception.  You  will  be  half 
an  hour  late  at  your  office.  Of  course, 
when  he  is  late  like  this,  Captain 
Holies,  he  ought  to  work  harder  and  be 
ready  for  me  when  I  call  for  him  in 
the  evening.  Well,  he  doesn't.  This 
half-hour  will  have  to  come  out  of  ray 
drive.    Do  please  be  off,  both  of  you." 

ii. 

Holles  managed  to  run  up  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  and  pay  the  Boanors  a  visit  in 
their  new  quarters  at  Jchanpoor.  It 
was  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles, 
and  he  could  only  get  away  for  a  week 
at  a  time.  But  he  liked  the  Bonnors, 
and  besides,  as  he  only  intended  to 
stay  in  India  for  a  year  or  so,  he  told 
himself  that  it  was  a  sort  of  duty  to  get 
about.  Most  people  under  such  cir- 
cumstances go  and  see  the  Taj.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste. 

On  his  way  up  for  Christmas  ho  had 
to  slop  for  two  or  three  days  in  Mal- 
sein.  Standing  at  the  door  of  a  gun- 
maker's  shop  in  final  exhortation  to 
promptitude  in  the  despatch  of  car- 
tridges to  Bonnor's  camp,  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  name  on  a  sign  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  — 44  Ghulam  Mo- 
hamed,  Tailor." 

A  letter  in  his  breast-pocket  gave  a 
malicious  rustle.    He  winced. 

44  But  if  I  do  manage "  (so  Mrs. 
Bonnor  wrote)  44  to  get  Somebody  an 
opportunity,  I  trust  no  one,  tailor  or 
otherwise,  will  disturb  Someboily's  res- 
olution with  4  Master  no  speak.'  4  Shil- 
lyshally is  for  us  that  be  women.  'Tis 
despisable  in  a  man.'  So  says  Charles 
Readc." 
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He  stood  still,  then  walked  across 
the  street  with  sudden  resolution. 

"Now  Wybrow  is  dead,  poor  devil, 
this  chap  hsis  no  reason  for  holding  his 
tongue.  I'll  go  in  and  order  some- 
thing—  a  shikar  jacket.  Then  we'll 
sec." 

The  proprietor  of  the  shop  salaamed 
as  to  a  chance  customer.  It  was  the 
same  man.  But  Holies  preferred  that 
recognition  should  come  from  the  other 
side. 

"  I  want  a  shikar  coat.    Cotton  cloth, 
dyed  brown.    That  in  your  Hue  ?  " 
44  1  show  master." 

Holies  felt  the  sudden  revival  of  for- 
gotten surprise  at  the  dead  blackness 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  eyeball  aud 
pupil  were  hardly  distinguishable.  The 
voice,  too,  low  and  vibrating,  came 
back  to  him  with  a  curious  sense  of  old 
familiarity. 

"This  Major  Graham's  dye,"  the 
man  said,  producing  a  roll  of  coarse 
cloth.  44  He  keep  secret  from  all  till 
go  home,  then  give  Ghulam.  This 
cloth  wove  by  weaver  of  Pultun.  One 
thousand  year  Ihcy  weave  cloth,  since 
Mahmood  Ghuzuavi  break  their  sword. 
Master  wear  ten  years,  then  give  shi- 
kari.   I  take  measure  of  master." 

Holies  took  off  his  coat. 

44 Captain  Holies,  12lh  Dragoons" 
(to  some  one  squatted  with  book  and 
pencil  in  the  background  of  the  shop). 
44  Where  1  send  for  master  ?  " 

44  You  remember  my  name,  do 
you  ?  » 

"  I  say  master's  name  in  prayer  many 
time  since  he  give  me  push,"  said 
Ghulam  Mohamed,  showing  his  white 
teeth.  44  Such  thing  not  happen  every 
day,  then  how  I  forget  ?  " 

There  was  something  cordial  about 
the  man.  Besides,  it  seemed  gro- 
tesquely childish  to  be  angry  with  him. 
With  his  brocade  scull-cap,  loose  silk 
trousers,  and  varnished  shoes,  he  re- 
minded Holies  of  a  smart  masculine 
doll.  His  black  beard  and  the  shiny 
alpaca  coal,  which  he  tilled  without  a 
wrinkle,  added  to  the  smug  brilliancy 
of  his  plump  person.  Serious  indigna- 
tion was  impossible. 

"Well,  I   haven't   forgotten  your 


advice  about  Sir  John.  What  is  the 
last  thing  he  won  ?  The  Khooshbuud 
Welter  ?  " 

44  Ah,  he  win  much,"  said  Ghulam, 
calling  his  measurements  as  he  took 
them.  44  Good  horse.  But  no  good  for 
master." 

44  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  why.  If 
he'd  win  for  another  man  he'd  win  for 
me,  I  take  it." 

44  Master  great  money-man,  no  want 
money."  There  was  something  pleas- 
antly cajoling  in  the  voice.  Then, 
changing  the  conversation,  44  Captain 
Wybrow  die  cholera." 

44  That  stable  did  uncommonly  well 
with  Sir  John.  You're  pretty  much  in 
the  secret,  I  lake  it,  Mr.  Ghulam." 

44  No  good  now,  that  stable,  since 
Captain  Wybrow  die.  Smash  up.  Sir 
John  sold  up-country.  Major  Sykes 
come  bad  grief.  Few  days  court  of 
inquiry.  By  and  by  court-martial. 
Then  he  go  Khooshbuud  Jail." 

44  And  pray  how  do  you  come  to  know 
all  this,  Mr.  Ghulam  ?" 

44  Many  things  come  Ghulam.  Same 
way  fleas  come  dog." 

44  Well,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  honestly 
why  you  prevented  my  buying  that 
horse,"  said  Holies,  putting  on  his 
coat.  44  It  can't  make  any  odds  to  you 
now.    I  have  a  curiosity  to  know." 

44  Master  not  know  native  man.  I 
save  master  much  trouble." 

Holies  felt  a  genuine  desire  to  be 
angry.    But  the  anger  would  not  come. 

44  The  trouble  of  spending  ten  thou- 
sand rupees,  eh  ?  He's  won  that,  in 
stakes." 

44  Master  make  fun.  What  ten  thou- 
sand rupees  to  master?  He  marry 
commissioner's  daughter,  not  slay  this 
dam  country,  go  homo  to  big  house 
with  beauliful  mem  sahib.  By  and  by 
plenty  boys.  Member  Parliament.  All 
because  of  poor  Ghulam  Mohamed." 

To  find  unexpectedly  that  one  has 
been  living  under  telescopic  observa- 
tion generally  provokes  a  tingling  rush 
of  wrathful  blood.  But  the  good-will 
in  the  man's  tone  would  have  disarmed 
a  dragon.    Holies  laughed. 

"looking  me  up,  Mr.  Ghulam,  eh? 
Not  much  to  be  got  out  of  that  job." 
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"  What  can  do  if  not  know  ? " 
said  Ghulam  Mohatncd  deprecatingly. 
44  Keep  all  here,"  touching  his  fore- 
head. 44  Then  if  sahib  come  borrow 
money,  I  ready.  All  sahib  in  service, 
I  know  what  lie  do." 

44  The  deuce  you  do !  "  said  Holies, 
propping  himself  against  the  counter. 
*•  Rather  a  large  order  that,  isn't  it  ?  " 

44  Master  try,"  said  Ghulam,  smil- 
ing. 

Holles's  belief  in  the  man's  dishon- 
esty was  as  stroug  as  ever.  But  it 
was  merely  formal.  Ho  felt  exactly 
I  he  same  willingness  to  be  amused  as 
an  old  customer  does  on  taking  his  scat 
before  the  glass  in  a  hairdresser's  shop. 
The  expectant  tone  in  which  the  chal- 
lenge was  uttered  somehow  compelled 
reply.  He  tossed  down  the  first  name 
that  rose  to  his  lips.  Years  after  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  card  is  sometimes 
forced. 

44  Colonel  Aggett." 

For  a  moment  Ghulam  was  silent. 
Holies  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  he 
was  making  some  sort  of  effort.  His 
eyes  seemed  concave,  as  if  his  intro-  j 
spection  were  actually  visual.  The 
strained  look  passed  as  he  began  to 
speak  — to  read  rather  — for  his  utter- 
ance had  the  glib  fluency  of  a  person 
before  an  open  ledger. 

4*  Aggett.  Horace  Sraythe.  First 
regiment,  10th  X.I.  Then  A.D.C.  Sir 
Charles  Weldou.  Play  poker.  Too 
well  play.  Go  back  regiment.  By 
and  by  much  debt.  Marry  four-anna 
woman,  shopkeeper  daughter,  Malscin. 
So  pay  debt  one  lime.  Transfer  15th 
N.l.  Clever  man,  all  language  speak, 
get  paymaster.  After  year,  two  year, 
money  wrong.  He  say, 4  My  wife  steal.' 
So  wife  go  home  England  double  quick. 
No  one  speak  more  of  wife.  But  lose 
appointment.  After  four  year  he  go 
home.  Say  for  get  divorce.  No  get. 
By  and  by  come  out  same  ship  with 
governor  sahib.  Carry  baba,  call  stew- 
ard when  Lrfidy  Mcrtoun  want  1  So  he 
get  bazaar-master  Khanumabad. 

44  Now  he  live  good  deal  on  cavalry 
officer  fresh  out.  Go  partner  racing. 
If  win,  get  big  share  for  trouble  he 
take  ;  if  lose,  poor  man,  mercy  have. 
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Pay  950,  cuttiugs  800.  I  not  lend  one 
four-anna  bit.  Preserve-meat  tiu  stink 
badly,  then  how  you  buy  ? 

44 1  not  tell  every  gentleman,"  he 
went  on,  as  if  reading  Holles's  thought. 
44  Every  gentleman  not  go  under  paint- 
pot  for  Ghulam.  Keep  all  in  head 
same  like  ghee  in  pot.  You  want, 
then  take  off  top,  quick.  Let  stay 
open,  all  spoil.  Now  I  shut  close  till 
master  want  again.  This  time  tell,  for 
make  master  fun.  That  lime  no  tell, 
for  save  master  trouble.  I  send  mas- 
ter's coat  good  time.  Master  keep 
kindness  upon  Ghulam." 

Holies  went  out,  perplexed.  Was 
this  a  second  warning  ?  He  and  Ag- 
gett had  been  partners  in  some  station 
racing,  and  were  now  thinking  of  try- 
ing their  luck  on  a  larger  scale  at  the 
comiug  Malsein  meeting.  Indeed,  his 
own  present  business  in  the  place  was 
connected  with  this  intention.  He 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  him  beyond 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  made  acquaintance,  but  disregarded 
hints  came  back  to  his  memory. 

As  to  Ghulani's  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Sir  John,  he  had  received  no  ex- 
planation whatever. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said  at  last  to  him- 
self, after  threshing  out  pros  ami  cons 
with  a  vigorous  application  of  common 
sense,  44  Mr.  Ghulam  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he 
was  standing  in  with  Wybrow  and 
Sykes.  They  had  a  very  good  thing 
among  'cm,  and  were  not  going  to  let 
me  cut  them  out  of  it  without  a  try. 
That  is  human  nature.  But  he  isn't  a 
bad  fellow,  and  is  ready  enough  to  do 
me  a  good  turn  on  the  cheap.  Queer 
thing  I  should  have  mentioned  Aggett. 
It's  a  shady  way  of  getting  information 
about  a  man.  All  the  same  I'll  keep 
my  eyes  open." 

III. 

There  is  wild  confusion  on  the  little 
platform  of  the  Sidhwan  Road  Station 
as  the  train  moves  off.  The  sun  will 
not  be  up  for  another  leu  minutes,  and 
a  cold,  white  mist  lies  low  on  the  empty 
plain.  Mrs.  Bonuor  and  her  friends 
stand  beside  the  mundus  muliebris  dia- 
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gorged  from  the  cosy  carriage  they 
have  just  vacated,  like  a  group  of  an- 
gels conteuiplatiug  chaos.  Bags,  sun- 
shades, wraps  of  all  sorts  aud  colors,  in 
bundles  or  loose,  a  couple  of  ayahs  blue 
with  cold,  a  Persian  cat  mewing  vigor- 
ously from  her  basket,  a  parrot  swear- 
ing loudly  at  being  deprived  of  her 
natural  rest  —  all  these  form  an  insig- 
nificant fraction  of  the  impedimenta  to 
be  collected,  carted,  and  transported 
half-a-dozen  miles  before  normal  com- 
fort can  be  regained.  Shuddering 
servants  higher  up  the  platform  are 
counting  portmanteaus,  their  heads 
tied  up  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  epi- 
demic toothache.    It  is  very  cold. 

But  Bonnor  is  in  attendance  to  wel- 
come his  wife  and  a  first  instalment  of 
his  Christmas  guests,  ruddy  from  a 
shaq)  ride,  and  russet-clad  like  a  genial 
October.  Holies,  who  has  got  out  of  a 
smoking-carriage,  stands  calm  as  ever 
behind  Mrs.  Bonnor,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  behind  a  lady  at  her  side 
whose  riding-habit  is  disguised  in  a 
long,  straight  ulster.  Mrs.  Bonnor, 
cold  as  she  is,  and  distracted  by  the 
innumerable  cares  of  hospitality,  with 
a  firm  conviction  that  her  dress-basket 
has  not  been  taken  out  and  besettiug 
doubts  as  to  the  arrangements  awaiting 
her  party  in  camp,  has  still  time  to 
notice  a  certain  radiant  content  about 
Miss  Cave,  and  determines  on  the  spot 
that  no  time  is  like  the  present. 

"  Aotc,  my  dear,"  says  Bonnor,  with 
the  air  of  an  order-evolving  deity,  "all 
you  and  Mrs.  Fcnwick  and  Miss  Cowan 
have  to  do  is  to  get  into  the  tonga  with 
one  bag  apiece.  All  these  things  will 
come  on.  Miss  Cave  aud  Holies  aud 
I  will  canter  on  as  soon  as  you  arc 
started,  and  you  will  find  tea  ready 
when  you  come  in.  Everything  per- 
fectly right.    Capital  camp." 

"  I  will  not  sit  behind  those  ponies 
with  a  native  driving,  Harry,"  says 
Mrs.  Bonnor  resolvedly.  "  You  know 
yourself  that  Mumbo  jibs.  Aud 
Jumbo  will  lie  down  in  the  first  bit  of 
sand  we  come  to.  It  isn't  that  I  care 
myself,  but  I  am  answerable  for  Mrs. 
Fcnwick.  You  must  drive  yourself. 
You   won't   mind,  will  you,  Helen 


dear  ?  "  (to  Miss  Cave).  "  It  is  really 
a  case  of  necessity." 

Miss  Cave  indicates  with  a  smile  that 
she  is  not  to  be  considered. 

"  But  Holies  doesn't  know  the  road, 
my  dear." 

"  Nonsense.  They  can  follow  us, 
can't  they  ?  " 

"  And  be  smothered  in  dust,"  Bon- 
nor was  beginning,  when  he  suddenly 
became  aware  that  his  wife  was  the 
object  of  acute  pity  on  the  part  of  the 
two  ladies  who  were  to  be  her  compan- 
ions in  peril. 

44  Oh,  it's  all  right,  Mrs.  Bonnor," 
said  Holies,  with  sang  froid  that  did 
him  credit.  He  was  deeply  grate fui 
for  the  kindly  push  that  precipitated 
the  inevitable  plunge.  Aud  yet  the 
"Oh,  'tis  sudden!"  of  poor  Claudio 
would  have  expressed  his  immediate 
feeling.  "The  country  looks  ridable 
enough.  Only  give  us  a  point,  Bon- 
nor." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Bonnor, 
his  opposition  collapsing  with  an  un- 
natural suddenness  that  made  his  wife 
long  to  box  his  ears.  «»  No  losing  your 
way  as  long  as  you  keep  your  eye  ou 
that  tree.  It's  the  only  tree  within 
twenty  miles,  so  you  can't  make  a  mis- 
take. When  you're  there  you'll  see 
the  tents,  or  the  temple  they're  build- 
ing over  the  village  close  by.  It's  all 
the  same  thing.  But  you  must  keep 
the  water  ou  your  right  for  three  or 
four  miles  before  you  turn  straight  to 
it.    We  shall  be  iu  before  you  are." 

•  •••••• 

"  Never  saw  a  place  like  this  before, 
did  you,  Miss  Cave  ?"  said  Holies,  as 
they  jogged  along  twenty  minutes 
later,  in  the  intimacy  of  dual  solitude. 
"  Looms  like  a  sea,  all  that  stretch  of 
rushes,  doesn't  it?  " 

"Oh,  look  at  those  birds!"  said 
Miss  Cave. 

From  the  foot  of  the  low  sand  wave 
they  had  just  topped,  the  wilderness  of 
reedy  marsh  began,  gapped  here  and 
there  by  plashy  pools  dotted  with  wild 
fowl.  Their  sudden  appearance  dis- 
turbed a  flock  of  demoiselle  cranes,  a 
thousand  or  so,  who  rose  clangorous 
and  wheeled  upwards  iuto  the  blue  iu 
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stately  gyration.  The  lower  air  buzzed 
with  the  quick  beating  of  the  wings 
of  teal  and  mallard  their  uprisal  had 
alarmed.  As  far  as  you  could  see,  pale 
reeds  and  wan  water  stretched  chill 
and  cheerless  to  a  misty  horizon. 

"Antediluvian  sort  of  a  place,"  said 
Holies,  at  a  loss  for  a  descriptive  epi- 
thet. "  Xo  going  wrong  about  duck- 
shooting  here,  at  any  rate.  You  don't 
do  anything  in  that  way  yourself,  do 
you,  Miss  Cave  ?  " 

44 1  don't  see  exactly  why  I  shouldn't. 
But  I  don't." 

"  Theory  is  that  we  slay  and  you 
cook.  A  cooking-man  is  rather  a  de- 
graded creature.    So  " 

"Diaua  shot  things,"  said  Miss 
Cave. 

44  Just  to  keep  her  hand  in  for  man. 
Like  Mrs.  D'Everard." 

44  She  does  everything  so  very  well. 
That  justities  her  shooting,  if  it  needs 
justification.  The  governor  says  she 
rides  much  better  than  any  one  on  his 
staff." 

44  She  doesn't  ride  belter  than  you, 
Miss  Cave." 

44 1  am  fond  of  horses,  and  they  are 
very  nice  to  me,  dear  things  !  "  said 
the  girl,  laughing  aud  patting  the  neck 
of  her  mount. 

44  Hardly  worth  your  attention,  Miss 
Cave,"  said  Holies,  looking  at  the  es- 
timable but  ragged  old  waler-of-all- 
work  that  had  been  sent  for  her. 

44  Poor  old  thing  !  For  a  moment, 
perhaps,  it  gives  him  the  illusiou  of 
youth  and  beauty.  But  Australians 
are  not  so  companionable  as  Arabs, 
certainly."" 

44  Set  'em  to  mind  the  babies  where 
they're  at  home,  they  say.  A  good 
Arab  always  looks  as  if  he'd  go  to 
sleep  in  your  hip,  like  a  cat." 

Miss  Cave  laughed  and  settled  her- 
self a  little  lower  in  her  saddle,  as  if 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  chat  on  a 
favorite  subject. 

44  Ye9,  I  think  they  are  something 
like  that.  Since  I  saw  you  last,  Cap- 
tain Holies,  my  standard  of  horses  has 
gone  up.  I  have  had  a  ride — just  one 
—  on  au  ideal  Arab.  I  was  at  Khoosh- 
bund  in  the  rains,  and  poor  Captain 


Wybrow  let  me  give  Sir  John  his  gal- 
lop." 

44  Sir  John!"  said  Holies,  with  a 
twinge  of  sharp  regret.  44  Ah  1  Pulled 
a  good  bit,  I  suppose.  A  horse  in 
training  isn't  generally  exactly  pleasant 
to  ride." 

44  Oh,  this  exquisite  creature's  tem- 
per put  him  far  above  all  that.  Cap- 
tain Wybrow  said  I  must  feel  him  go, 
aud  let  out  the  horse  he  was  riding 
beside  me.  I  declare  the  darling  asked 
my  leave  before  he  cveu  quickened  his 
stride.  And  then,  when  we  were  slip- 
ping away  in  front  ever  so  easily,  and  I 
saw  the  other  horse's  head  dropping 
back  past  our  girths  (he  was  doing  his 
bitter  best,  poor  thing,  I  could  see  it  in 
his  eyes),  Sir  John  gave  a  little,  little 
laugh,  just  between  him  and  me,  aud 
let  me  rein  him  up  like  a  kitten." 

44  Never  heard  of  a  horse  laughing 
before,  Miss  Cave." 

44  He  did,"  said  Miss  Cave.  44 1  am 
a  thought- reader  and  know.  Aud  he 
knew  what  I  thought  about  him  too  ; 
and  when  I  stood  beside  him  afterwards 
he  laid  his  dear,  soft  nose  against  my 
cheek.  I  should  like  to  have  given  the 
whole  of  my  allowance  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  aud  kept  him  for  my  rery  own. 
But  there  was  Major  Sykes  to  be  con- 
sulted too,"  she  ended,  laughing. 

44  Poor  Wybrow  !  "  said  Holies,  with 
a  touch  of  sympathy  too  genuine  to  be 
choked  by  jealousy.  44  He  knew  you 
would  have  liked  the  horse,  and  he 
couldn't  give  him  to  you." 

»4  Oh,  you  don't  know,  perhaps.  He 
was  my  poor  mother's  step-brother. 
People  don't  make  presents  of  that  sort 
to  their  nieces.  And  I  was  only  laugh- 
ing, of  course.  Still  I  did  feel  a  pang 
when  I  heard  Major  Sykes  had  sold  Sir 
John  to  some  racing  man  in  the  North- 
west. I  shall  always  remember  him. 
Have  people  equine  affinities,  I  won- 
der ?" 

Perhaps  a  softness  in  the  girl's  eyes 
gave  Holies  encouragement.  He  nerved 
himself  for  the  plunge. 

44 1  wish  you  were  a  thought-reader, 
Miss  Cave." 

44  Why  ?  "  she  said,  her  face  averted. 

44  Because  I'm  awfully  bad  at  speak- 
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ing.  And  if  you  could  tell  what  I 
think  about  you  —  it's  ever  siuce  the 
first  day  I  saw  you  on  board  the  Mag- 
nolia— perhaps  you  would  come  to 
think  you  could  care  for  me.  Couldu't 
you — try  ?" 

She  grew  rather  pale. 

"  I  could  try.  But  if  I  didn't  suc- 
ceed ?" 

14  You  would  tell  me,"  said  Holies,  a 
lilile  rebuffed  at  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  possibility. 

44  Do  you  feel  quite  sure  I  should? 
You  know  you  are  very  rich.  Many 
people  might  say  " 

44  1  don't  think  about  it  at  all,"  said 
Holies.  The  plunge  had  taken  his 
breath  away,  but  he  was  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  strangely  at  home  in 
his  new  clement.  "If  you'll  only 
promise  to  fry  —  if  loving  you  will  do 
il,  Helen  » 

44  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  get  a 
very  pleasant  Christmas  under  false 
colors,"  she  said,  laughing  low  without 
fear  of  being  misunderstood.  44 1  ought 
to  go  home  again,  I  think.    But  " 

44  That  is  awfully  good  of  you,"  said 
Holies,  seizing  on  the  44  but"  as  a 
pledge.    44  May  I  tell  the  Bonnors  ?  " 

44  That  we  are  not  engaged  ?  That  is 
all  you  may  tell  them." 

4*  That  is  something.  I  want  the 
right  of  monopolizing  you  —  a  little, 
you  know." 

44 1  like  you  very  much,"  she  said, 
with  an  honest  blush,  44  only  I  don't 
quite  know  how  much.  I  won't  say  it 
won't  be  pleasant  to  me  to  be  with  you. 
Only  " 

4-  Only  what  ?  " 

44  Only  "  (trying  to  be  very  matter-of- 
fact)  44  you  arc  not  to  —  ask  —  for  

You  are  to  be  just  what  you  are  now, 
till  — if  " 

14  All  right,"  said  Holies.  He  was 
quite  master  of  the  situation  now.  44  1 
promise.    Only  " 

44  Only  what  ?  "  said  Miss  Cave,  per- 
ceiving she  was  parodied. 

44  Only,  if  1  am  not  to  ask,  how  am  I 
to  know  ?  You  will  have  to  tell  inc 
  "Where  on  earth  are  we  ?" 

There  was  the  tree  within  a  mile,  but 
cut  off  by  au  arm  of  the  marsh.  It 


curved  back  on  the  left,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back. 
They  had  got  into  a  deep  loop.  Holies 
was  apologetic. 

44  You  did  not  reckon  upon  monopo- 
lizing me  quite  so  soon,"  said  Miss 
Cave.  44  Never  mind.  I  like  a  loug 
ride,  and  all  these  birds  and  things  are 
delightful.  But  now  you  must  please 
forget  all  Ave  have  been  talking  about. 
See  what  it  has  brought  us  to  al- 
ready !  " 

After  that  it  was  all  very  amusing. 
Miss  Cave  insisted  upon  their  making 
a  short  cut  to  the  point  at  which  they 
had  turned.  So,  of  course,  they  got 
into  the  tail  of  a  tank  and  floundered 
about  for  half  an  hour,  putting  up 
scores  of  snipe  and  just  escaping  the 
charge  of  a  herd  of  half-wild  buffa- 
loes. Then  she  solemnly  abdicated,  and 
invested  her  escort  with  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  their  proceedings.  Alto- 
gether it  was  past  eleven  before  Un- 
reached the  tree.  Miss  Cave  had,  ap- 
parently, enjoyed  the  whole  thing  with 
the  insouciance  of  a  baby  in  a  daisy- 
field,  and  Holies  was  obliged  to  follow 
suit.  Everything  serious  was  under 
a  ban.  They  cantered  gaily  up  a  little 
slope,  and  found  themselves  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  banyan. 

For  eighty  feet  it  towered  aloft, 
myriads  of  thick,  glossy  leaves  embow- 
ering the  vast  cavity  round  the  welded 
trunk.  The  solitude  was  complete ; 
the  cattle  that  by  night  herded  under 
the  green  roof  were  away  at  feed  ;  even 
the  tiny  shrine  that  stood  half  embed- 
ded in  the  columnar  droppers  was  de- 
serted by  its  votary.  Nothing  broke 
the  noontide  stillness  but  the  twitter 
and  rustle  of  birds,  too  high  in  the 
dense  leafage  to  notice  the  new-comers. 
After  the  burning  glare  outside  it  was 
like  entering  a  church  —  still,  cool,  and 
dark. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  Holies  said,  almost  iu  a  whis- 
per :  — 

44  I'm  afraid  you've  been  feeling  the 
sun.  "Would  you  like  to  stay  here 
while  I  go  and  bring  the  tonga  for  you, 
and  an  umbrella  ?  It  isn't  a  couple  of 
miles." 
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M  No,  thanks.  It  is  lovely  here,  and 
I  should  like  to  stay  forever.  How  the 
tents  are  lifted  by  the  mirage  !  And 
the  temple  seems  hung  in  the  blue 
above  them.  But  we  shall  be  in  in  teu 
minutes.  "Would  you  mind  taking  up 
my  girth  a  little  ?" 

"You  weren't  frightened  when  we 
got  lost  ?  "  asked  Holies  in  the  same 
low  tone,  busying  himself  with  the 
Imckles.  44 1  was  awfully  nervous  about 
_you.    You  didn't  mind  ?   Really  ?  " 

She  was  rather  tired.  It  was  an  agi- 
tating experience,  and  she  had  not  let 
him  see  that  she  felt  it  more  than  he 
did.  He  was  very  close  to  her,  and 
they  were  quite  alone.  She  felt  a 
strange  shyness  that  was  new  to  her. 
"Words  would  not  come. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  sweet  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

4'  Dear,  could  you  tell  me,  now  ?  " 

She  let  her  head  droop  a  little  towards 
liis. 

•  •••••• 

The  first  thing  Holies  saw  when  he 
got  into  his  tent  was  a  letter  marked 
*'  Immediate."  He  opened  it  without 
any  particular  interest.  Then  he  saw 
it  was  from  Colonel  Aggctt. 

"  Glegg's  Hotel,  MaUeln,  Dec.  22. 

44  My  dear  Holies,  —  If  you  care 
about  gelling  the  best  horse  in  Iudia, 
bar  none,  for  half  his  value,  now  is  the 
time.  On  getting  back  here  after  see- 
ing you,  I  found  that  Mellish  had  ar- 
rived from  Agra,  via  J  elm  n  poor.  Poor 
devil  !  he  is  dying  of  liver,  and  his  one 
chance  is  to  be  off  by  the  mail  of  the 
26th.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  he 
is  the  owner  of  Sir  John.  Riddell,  who 
bought  him  from  Sykes,  was  one  of  the 
Nynee  Tal  victims.  He  brought  the 
horse  down  with  him  to  Jehanpoor, 
with  a  notion  that  Creyke  would  jump 
at  him.  Creyke  being  after  dacoits, 
Heaven  knows  where,  he  linds  himself 
in  a  hole.  He  will  take  Rs.  4,000.  If 
3'ou  could  get  into  Jehanpoor  on  the 
24th,  a  wire  from  you  to  Grevleigh's 
would  settle  the  matter.  The  horse  is 
now  with  Fawcett,  R.A.,  who,  on  get- 
ting a  telegram  from  Mellish,  would 
hand  him  over  to  you  at  once. 

"From  all  I  hear,  I  should  be  in- 


clined to  believe  that  no  one  has  an 
idea  yet  of  what  Sir  John  can  do. 
44  Ever  vours, 

4*4  H.  S.  Aqgett." 

"  Providence  1  "  said  Holies.  "  Prov- 
idence, Providence  !  If  that  dear  little 
soul  hadn't  caved  in,  it  would  have 
looked  like  a  bribe.  The  deuce  is  in  it 
if  I  haven't  a  right  to  give  her  the 
horse  now  4  for  her  very  own,'  the  dar- 
ling." He  took  a  train-card  out  of  his 
pocket-book.  "  Night  mail  slops  at 
Chalisgam  at  5  a.m.  It  can't  be  more 
than  thirty  miles  across  country.  Je- 
hanpoor, 9.30.  Settle  the  whole  thing 
and  bring  him  down  to  Sidhwan  by 
the  evening  train.  What  is  it  ?  Six- 
thirty.  We  should  be  in  here  by  mid- 
night, and  she  would  find  him  ready 
for  her  on  Christmas  morning  —  Sauta 
Claus,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  morn- 
toff. 

44  What  a  pitiable  funk  I  was  in  1 
Fancy  my  being  afraid  of  Helen, 
Helcu,  Helen  !  Did  I  use  to  call  her 
Miss  Cave  ?  Former  state  of  being, 
all  that.  Sandy  desert,  life  was!  4 A 
green  isle  in  the  sea,  love,  a  fountain, 
and  a  shrine  1  '  Who  says  that  ? 
Fancy  getting  a  new  start  alongside  of 
a  sinless  creature  like  that,  who  be- 
lieves in  you,  bless  her  silly  little  soul  I 
I  wonder  if  Ghulam  Mohamed  has  the 
gift  of  prophecy  as  well  as  private  iu- 
quiry.  What  was  it?  Lots  of  boys 
— -  No,  my  imagination  won't  run 
to  boys.  I  could  faucy  her  with  one 
little  girl.  We'll  take  Sir  John  home 
with  us,  hanged  if  we  won't,  and  drive 
his  great-grandchildren.  England  will 
be  a  bit  of  change  for  him." 

The  word  gave  his  thoughts  a  new 
direction. 

44  Change  !  He's  had  a  fair  lot  of  it 
in  the  last  nine  mouths  !  What  the 
devil  did  that  fellow  mean,  I  won- 
der? Temper  seems  all  right,  by  all 
accounts.  I'll  ride  him  myself  through 
the  bazaars  at  Jehanpoor,  show  him  an 
elephant,  if  there's  one  in  the  place, 
and  get  a  notion  of  his  manners  all 
round  before  I  put  Her  on  him.  I 
wish  I'd  taken  that  blessed  tailoriug 
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chap  by  the  throat  and  throttled  it  out 
of  him,  whatever  it  was.  But  he  was 
so  beastly  civil.  All  that  about  barsati 
was  rot.  Bonnor  will  own  up  now. 
Here  he  comes  1  Ilillo,  Bonnor ! 
Happy  ?  I  should  just  thiuk  I  was  ! 
Look  here,  old  mau,  I  must  get  over  to 
Chalisgam  to-uight,  somehow." 

IV. 

Nothing  shows  the  impatience  of 
uniformity  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charac- 
ter more  than  the  diversity  of  modes  iu 
which  Christmas  day  is  observed  in 
different  Christmas  camps.  Here  it  is 
Sunday  pure  and  simple,  plus  the  tradi- 
tional viands.  There  it  is  only  plum 
pudding  and  mince  pie  that  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  holiday.  At  the  Bon- 
uors'  a  compromise  had  been  struck. 
There  was  good  snipe  ground  within 
three  miles.  By  favor  of  special  in- 
dulgence issued  by  Mrs.  Bonnor,  who 
represented  orthodox  practice,  the  men 
were  allowed  to  have  a  bit  of  shooting 
iu  the  morning,  while  the  ladies  looked 
on  as  long  as  they  could,  and  then  rode 
home,  put  ou  their  Sunday  bonnets, 
•  and  were  ready  for  service  at  eleven 
sharp,  by  which  time  the  shooters 
would  be  back.  Breakfast  after  church, 
then  fays  ce  que  voudras  till  afternoon 
tea  and  Badminton  brought  everybody 
together  again. 

This  arrangement  implied  an  early 
start,  so  early,  indeed,  that  when  Miss 
Cave  came  out  in  her  little  pale  grey 
district  riding-habit,  with  a  white  hel- 
met swinging  ou  her  arm,  and  looked 
round  in  expectation  of  confronting 
rather  a  crowd  of  early  tea-ers,  she 
found  nobody,  not  even  the  crumbs 
that  had  fallen  from  their  tables.  All 
traces  of  earlier  occupation  had  been 
removed,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
iu  the  shadow  of  the  great  diuiug-tcut 
but  a  couple  of  basket  chairs  and  a  tiny 
tea-table  set  out  for  two,  upon  which 
lay  a  note  which  seemed  to  cause  Miss 
Cave  infinitely  more  confusion  than  its 
dimiuutive  size  would  have  led  you  to 
suppose. 

She  looked  towards  her  own  quarters 
in  the  ladies'  wing  of  the  great  encamp- 
ment, but  gave  up  the  idea  of  retreat 


in  that  direction.  Then  she  glanced 
into  the  vast  vacuity  of  the  big  tent,, 
under  the  door  awning  of  which  she 
was  standing.  No  ;  a  morning  greeting 
in  there  would  be  even  more  embar- 
rassing than  outside.  So  she  put  ou 
her  helmet  by  way  of  disguising  her 
sweet,  rosy  color,  and  stood  her  ground 
as  composedly  as  she  might. 

44  Merry  Christmas  I  "  said  Holies,, 
coming  up  quite  unembarrassed. 
44  What,  you  wou't  wish  me  one  I  "  a* 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  speak. 

44  Oh,  I  wished  you  that  quite  early,'* 
she  said  at  last,  regaining  a  little  hand 
that  perhaps  felt  rather  crumpled. 
44  You  did  not  get  in  till  after  midnight. 
But  I  heard  you  ride  in,"  blushing  and 
smiling  with  a  shy,  delicious  sense  of 
his  pleasure  at  the  confession. 

44  You  ought  to  have  been  asleep  for 
hours,  miss,"  says  Holies  severely. 
44  You  did  go  to  sleep  then,  I  hope." 

44  Directly.  That  minute.  I  just 
said,  4  Thank  God  for  briugiug'  —  for 
bringing  you  back  safe,  you  know,  and 
then  I  was  asleep.  Mrs.  Bonuor  said 
you  would  be  so  tired  with  your  myste- 
rious journey  that  you  wouldn't  be  up- 
till  quite  late.  She  didn't  tell  me  she 
meant  to  go  out  as  early  as  this  with 
everybody"  (looking  up  with  auother 
blush);  44 and  then  when  I  came  out 
all  1  found  was  a  note  to  say  J  was  to 
lake  care  of  you." 

44  Bless  her  !  "  says  Holies.  44  There 
is  a  mounted  policeman  to  take  us  on 
to  where  they  have  all  gone.  Where 
did  you  go  yesterday  ?  " 

44  Oh,  nowhere.  Only  just  in  the 
evening,  before  everybody  came  in,  I 
walked  with  her  to  the  top  of  the  little 
hill  where  they  are  building  the  temple, 
aud  saw  the  sun  set  over  the  marsh. 
It  looked,  oh,  so  melancholy,  as  if 
everything  one  cared  for  was  sinking 
into  that  dreadful  waste,  and  nothing 
but  desolation  was  left.  And  then  the 
mist  grew  and  grew  like  a  white  pall. 
And  you  were  away,  and  I  was  — 
frightened.  It  was  so  silly.  I  am  not 
like  that  generally,  you  know,"  apolo- 
getically. 44  But  I  teas  -so  glad  to  hear 
you  come  in." 

44  Child,  child  !  "  says  Holies  coa- 
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tritely.  "  To  think  you  should  pain 
.yourself  like  that  about  a  brute  like 
me  !    I'm  not  worth  it,  dear." 

11  You  are  worth  everything,  every- 
thing, everything  to  me,"  she  says  in 
the  lowest  of  possible  whispers.  Then 
she  offers  him  in  pantomime  another 
•cup  of  tea,  her  voice  not  being  quite  up 
to  the  utterance  of  the  important  ques- 
tion. 

"  No,  thanks.  And  now  we'll  start. 
Bring  the  horses "  (to  the  servants). 

We  have  another  mount  for  you 
to-day,  Helen." 

The  two  stand  together  under  the 
awning.  lie  lays  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  she  lets  herself  sway 
half  an  inch  towards  him,  smiling. 
What  is  it  to  her  what  she  rides,  if  she 
rides  with  him?  Then  the  horses 
come  round. 

She  looks  at  the  grey  with  the  side- 
saddle with  half  -careless  interest. 
Then  a  look  comes  over  her  face  that 
has  never  been  there  before,  and  she 
raises  her  eyes  to  his.  It  is  miracu- 
lous ;  but  all  miracles  pale  before  the 
great  miracle  of  the  love  that  has  come 
into  her  heart.  She  lets  herself  be 
put  up  without  a  word. 

Sir  John  moves  off  buoyant,  play- 
ing lightly  with  his  bit,  and  stepping 
delicately  with  the  self-consciousness 
inherited  from  a  hundred  admired  pro- 
genitors. The  girl  in  the  saddle  feels 
it  a  duty  to  make  her  pride  match  his. 
She  sits  slim,  poised,  erect,  borne  by 
the  elastic  force  beneath  her  like  a  sea- 
bird  on  a  dancing  wave,  exulting  all 
through  in  the  doubled  loveliness  that 
is  his.  *'  Life  piled  on  life "  could 
never  produce  a  moment  to  cast  that 
into  eclipse. 

The  guide  in  front  strikes  into  a  can- 
ter as  they  turn  down  the  little  village 
street.  In  front  is  a  cart  drawn  by  a 
couple  of  oxen,  toiling  up  the  ascent 
with  a  load  of  spars —  scaffolding  for 
the  upper  courses  of  the  spire.  One 
end  of  the  longest  of  all  is  between  the 
heads  of  the  cattle,  the  other  projects 
high  aloft,  some  twenty  feet  beyond 
the  tail  of  the  cart. 

There  is  space  to  pass.  The  out- 
rider canters  by  without  drawing  rein. 


Holies  falls  a  little  behind  to  give  his 
companion  plenty  of  room. 

It  was  one  of  those  things  against 
which  no  forethought  can  guard.  A 
few  wild  hog  haunt  the  borders  of  the 
marsh.  They  were  on  the  move,  dis- 
turbed by  the  shooting.  A  wild  boar, 
once  out  of  his  country,  will  go  any- 
where. A  grey  old  tusker  comes  lum- 
bering in  his  heavy  gallop  over  the  hill, 
past  the  temple  and  its  busy  workmen, 
right  across  the  street  the  cart  is  ascend- 
ing. The  slow  bullocks  hurl  themselves 
on  one  side,  active  for  the  moment  as 
stags  in  the  extremity  of  their  panic. 
The  spar  is  whirled  round  like  the 
spoke  of  a  capstan  when  a  cable  parts. 

Miss  Cave  had  glanced  back  with  a 
smile  to  acknowledge  her  lover's  care 
for  her.  There  was  a  horrible  crash. 
The  horse  canters  on  alone,  hardly 
scared. 

In  five  minutes  all  was  over:  "Ses 
dix-huit  ans,  he*las  !  et  sou  doux  rtve." 

v. 

"Come  out  of  this  beastly  place 
somewhere,  can't  you  ?  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,"  said  Holies  three  weeks 
later,  cutting  short  Ghulam  Mohamed's 
respectful  demonstrations  of  welcome 
with  unrestrainable  irritation. 

"  Master  come  in  Circus,"  said  Ghu- 
lam, eager  in  compliance.  "  Circus 
close  by.  No  man  there  this  time.  I 
take  where  wind  not  come.  This  wind 
bad  for  master." 

An  arid  north-easter  was  sweeping 
angry  dust  along  the  streets  of  Malsein, 
curdling  the  very  blood  of  the  half- 
naked  coolies  who  cowered  behind  the 
angles  of  the  houses,  seeking  shelter 
from  the  numbing  cold.  The  hard 
glare  of  the  sun  did  not  warm  ;  it  only 
sent  chill  shivers  over  the  shrinking 
skin.  As  they  left  the  shop  Holies 
shuddered.  The  wind  seemed  to  blow 
through  him.  He  had  not  been  ill ;  he 
had  not  broken  down.  Only  the  de- 
light in  existence  that  bids  defiance  to 
externals  was  dead. 

They  turned  down  a  passage  and 
came  out  between  two  piles  of  stately 
buildings  — segmeuts  of  a  circle  en- 
closing a  public  garden.    It  was  ar- 
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ended,  and  offered  n  choice  of  shelter. 
Only  a  stray  native  clerk  hurried  along 
here  and  there,  or  a  couple  of  coolies 
struggled  with  a  bale  at  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  warehouses  which  formed 
the  ground  floor  of  the  palatial  offices 
overhead.  Commercial  Malscin  was  at 
its  desk. 

When  the  two  had  reached  a  quarter 
screened  from  the  active  malignity  of 
the  wind,  Ghulam  Mohamed  turned  to 
his  companion  with  the  soothing  tone  a 
nurse  uses  to  a  sick  child  :  — 

"  Master  go  home  in  same  ship  he 
come.  When  not  see  lighthouse  all 
this  ten  mouths  same  like  dream." 

44  Dream  !  "  said  Holies,  with  a  sharp, 
barking  laugh.  Then,  imperiously,  "I 
want  to  know  how  you  knew  that  horse 
was  going  to  drag  me  into  hell." 

44  Master  say  4  Tell,'  then  I  tell.  But 
master  no  believe.  Sahib  Logue  all 
one  like.  What  hand  touch,  that  be- 
lieve. 

44 1  born  Aden.  Father  Borah  in 
camp.  I  know  Arab  language  all  same 
Arab.  One  month  before  I  sec  master 
I  go  Aden.  There  I  hear  Arab  man 
talk,  tell  story.  He  Riad  man,  long 
way  up  country.  People  there  not 
civilize  —  bloody  people.  What  he 
tell  ?  This  way.  One  sheikh  of  tribe 
that  live  in  tent  in  desert,  poor-man 
tribe,  have  mare,  good  mare,  caste  Al. 
By  and  by  colt.  Colt  so  good  all  man 
call  on  name  of  Prophet  when  see  him. 
King  hear,  send  for  sheikh,  much 
money  give  for  colt.  4  No,'  he  say  ; 
*I  not  give.'  King  say,  4  Your  father 
not  pay  my  tax.'  Take  colt.  Poor 
man  helpless,  go  away.  After  one 
month  steal  colt  back.  King  send  sol- 
dier, catch,  put  on  stick.  Three  days 
he  live." 

44  Put  on  stick  ?  " 

44  Stick  through  body,  stick  fix  in 
ground.  All  time  he  live,  he  curse. 
Master  not  kuow  Arab  language.  En- 
glishman swear  —  nothing.  Native  In- 
dian swear  —  nothing.  Arab  first-class 
language  for  swear.  And  this  man 
curse  better  than  other  Arab,  because 
he  good  man,  religious  man,  know 
K umn  nil  same  Moolah.  Body  rot ; 
eyes  drop  same  like  fat  in  sun.   Still  he 


curse.  Tongue  black,  hang  out  of 
mouth.  Man  no  hear,  but  tongue 
move  till  he  die.  He  curse  still.  Ho 
say  that  horse  carry  curse.  Where  he 
go,  that  go.  What  man  get  that  horse, 
he  ruin,  die,  go  to  hell.  Then  he  die. 
Little  time,  king's  brother  poison  king, 
get  horse.  By  and  by  mad  Arab  man 
kill  him  in  masjid.  All  people  much 
frighten.  Then  wicked  man  he  say,  4 1 
take  horse,  go  Malscin,  sell  Fcringhi 
Kafir.'  Theu  that  Arab  that  tell  story 
laugh  ;  all  laugh  plenty.  Theu  I  come 
in  ship  with  master.  When  I  go  stable, 
I  hear  Abdool  Rizak  talk  with  Arab 
man,  and  I  know  same  horse.  So  I  say 
master,  4  No  buy.'  " 

He  stopped.  Holies  knew  of  the  in- 
justice of  what  he  was  going  to  say,  but 
the  impotence  of  his  auger  drove  him 
to  speech. 

44  And  why  in  the  name  of  Satan 
couldn't  you  tell  me  ?  Why  didn't  you 
tell  Wybrow  ?  " 

44  Master  laugh  if  I  tell.  Wybrow 
Sahib  he  say,  4  Ghulam  Mohamed,  you 
dam  fool.'  How  I  know  master  not 
change  mind  if  Wybrow  Sahib  no  buy  ? 
I  lend  him  eight  hundred  rupees  for 
buy." 

Holies  did  not  speak.  The  man  went 
on  :  — 

44  Wybrow  Sahib  die  cholera.  Sykes 
Sahib  soon  make  carpet  in  Khooshbund 
Jail.  Riddell  Sahib  under  hill  iuNynee 
Tal.  Mcllish  Sahib  bury  in  sea  off 
Perim.  Master  go  home  nlive.  Sick 
now,  well  by  and  by.  Master  give 
leave,  I  say  wise  word  of  Persian 
poet : — 

Little  bit  peach  flower  blow  on  wind  over 

garden  wall  to  me. 
I  go  in  peach-tree  garden,  then  I  pick 

flower  how  many  I  please. 

44  So  beautiful  Missy  Sahib  come 
Malscin,  all  same  one  little  bit  flower. 
Master  he  go  Englaud,  theu  " 

Holies  laughed  out.  A  couple  of  na- 
tives passing  looked  round  sharply.  It 
was  like  the  cry  of  a  tortured  animal. 

44  Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Ghulam,"  he 
said,  putting  out  his  hand.  44  You  did 
all  you  could,  and  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

John  Kent. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS. 

"  Maintenant  que  l'enfant  est  fait, 
il  faut :  1°  tacher  de  la  faire  vivre  long- 
tenips  ;  2°  tacher  de  la  faire  re*gner  un 
jour.  J'y  travaillerai  de  mon  mieux." 
These  are  the  words  iu  which,  August 
4th,  1838,  the  Duke  d'Orleaus  an- 
nounced to  his  sister  the  birth  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  his  firstborn. 
The  you  tig  duke,  strong  and  vigorous 
though  he  was,  had  not  much  lime  for 
the  work  he  wished  to  accomplish  ;  he 
died  before  his  child  was  four  years 
old,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  with  him 
died  all  hope  of  that  child's  ever  reigu- 
ing. 

On  the  morning  of  February  24th, 
1848,  there  was  keen  anxiety  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  for  the  streets  around 
were  thronged  wiih  an  angry  crowd, 
and,  although  the  ddpules  had  the  best 
will  iu  the  world  to  earn  cheap  popu- 
larity by  yielding  whatever  the  popu- 
lace desired,  petitions  can  hardly  be 
grauted  before  they  arc  presented. 
Louis  Philippe  had  abdicated  ;  there- 
fore, whatever  shadow  of  authority 
remained  was  in  the  hands  of  these 
deputes.  They  were  honestly  bent 
upon  devising  some  means  of  putting 
au  eud  to  the  crisis,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  solve  political  problems  when  a 
shrieking  crowd  is  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, and  the  sharp,  whizzitig  sound 
of  shots  is  ringing  through  the  air ; 
little  wouder  the  deputes,  in  despair, 
fell  to  mutual  recrimination  ;  and,  iu 
turn,  attacked  with  equal  violence  the 
king,  the  people,  and  each  other. 
Speech  after  speech  was  made,  but  no 
one  listened  ;  the  time  for  words  was 
past. 

Just  when  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  a  lady  and  two  childreu  ap- 
peared at  the  door  —  a  piteous  little 
group  in  truth.  The  lady  wore  a  wid- 
ow's long  black  robe,  and  was  white 
and  trembling;  her  face  was  tear- 
stained,  and  her  frame  shook  from 
time  to  time  with  a  convulsive  sob. 
The  elder  of  the  childreu,  a  boy  of  ten, 
clutched  his  mother's  hand  with  pas- 
sionate energy,  and  scanned  the  faces 
of  those  around  him  with  a  depth  of 


sorrowful  auxiety  in  his  great  dark 
eyes  which  was  almost  terrible  in  its 
pathos.  Clearly  he  was  one  of  those 
upon  whom  sorrow  had  fallen  before 
lie  had  the  strength  to  bear  it.  "  La 
Duchesse  d'Orleaus  et  le  Comte  de 
Paris,"  was  whispered  from  group  to 
group,  and  the  ddpute's  looked  at  each 
other  iu  evideut  embarrassment.  That 
mournful-looking  child  was  now,  by 
right  of  inheritance,  their  king ;  but 
then,  who  knew  what  the  populace  was 
going  to  do  ?  It  would  be  neither  wise 
nor  safe  to  anticipate  its  sovereign  will. 

Eleven  years  before,  the  Parisians 
had  given  a  warm  welcome  to  this 
duchess,  who  came  to  them  then  as  a 
bride  ;  later  they  had  hailed  the  birth 
of  her  boy  with  outbursts  of  wild  de- 
light ;  but  iu  those  days  the  brilliant 
young  Due  d'Orleaus  was  alive  to  cast 
a  halo  around  his  wife  and  child  by 
exciting  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the 
people.  Now  they  stood  aloue,  nay, 
worse  than  alone,  for  the  Due  de  Ne- 
mours, the  best  hated  man  in  France, 
had  declared  himself  their  protector. 

When  Louis  Philippe  entered  the 
room  where  his  family  was  assembled, 
and  in  that  calm,  busiuess-like  voice  of 
his  announced  that  he  had  abdicated, 
the  Duchesse  d'Orleaus  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  declared  not  a  moment  must 
be  lost ;  her  son  must  be  proclaimed  at 
once.  She  wished  to  drive  with  him 
through  the  city,  show  him  to  the  peo- 
ple, appeal  to  the  deputes  on  his  be- 
half. Perhaps,  as  she  spoke,  a  vision 
of  that  scene  in  the  Hungarian  assem- 
bly, where  a  mother  saved  a  crown  for 
a  son,  rose  before  her  mind  ;  but, 
noble-minded,  unselfish  woman  as  she 
was,  she  was  no  Maria  Theresa,  aud 
the  cool,  critical  attitude  those  around 
her  assumed,  depressed  her.  Enthu- 
siasm must  be  very  staunch,  very  heart- 
felt, to  bo  utterly  impervious  to  shrugs 
of  the  shoulder.  The  poor  duchess's 
courage  began  to  waver  before  she  left 
the  Tuilcries.  When  she  appeared  at 
the  garden  entrance,  not  a  cheer  was 
raised  ;  there  was  an  ominous  murmur 
when  the  little  comte  and  his  brother 
shrank  back,  in  evident  fear,  at  the 
sight  of  the  crowd  ;  the  wise  are  chary 
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of  showing  mistrust  to  a  Parisian  raob. 
The  duchess  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
first  part  of  her  programme,  for  not  a 
carriage  could  be  found  ;  she  therefore 
started  for  the  Chambre  des  Deputes, 
the  soldiers  clearing  a  path.  Once 
there  her  courage  revived.  Her  son's 
claim  was  so  indisputable  ;  she  would 
plead  for  him  so  persuasively  ;  would 
show  so  clearly  that  it  was  only  under 
his  rulo  that  France  could  enjoy  lib- 
erty, peace,  and  prosperity,  that  surely 
cries  of  u  Vive  Louis  Philippe  II.  notre 
Roi !  "  would  greet  the  close  of  her 
appeal. 

Nor  was  her  expectation  altogether 
extravagant.  Before  she  had  been 
many  minutes  in  the  Chambre,  the 
deputes,  touched  by  a  sense  of  the  real 
worth  of  the  woman,  began  slowly  to 
gather  around  her  ;  one  of  them,  M. 
Crdmieux,  hurriedly  wrote  down  what 
be  thought  would  be  a  telling  sentence 
for  her  to  utter  ;  the  Comte  de  Paris's 
cause  gained  strength  from  moment  to 
moment  in  the  House.  Outside,  how- 
ever, the  noise  increased  ;<the  mob  was 
evidently  close  at  hand  ;  shrieks,  cries, 
and  angry  words  were  heard  more  and 
more  distinctly  ;  voices  became  terrible 
from  the  fierce  rage  they  expressed. 
There  was  a  rush  of  feet  on  the  stairs, 
a  clamoring  at  the  door.  A  Maria 
Theresa  would  have  faced  the  crowd 
boldly,  would  havo  claimed  its  alle- 
giance for  her  son,  and  —  who  knows  ? 
—  perhaps  would  have  won  it.  But 
not  even  for  a  crown  would  Helena 
d'Orleaus  risk  the  life  of  her  boy.  She 
hurried  him  away,  out  of  back  doors, 
along  byways,  and  never  rested  until 
he  was  safe  beyond  the  city  walls. 
Even  then  her  thankfulness  that  lie 
had  escaped  from  the  power  of  that 
shrieking,  howling  multitude  was  too 
great  for  her  to  remember  that  he  had 
left  a  kingdom  behind  him.  AtBligny, 
where  she  stopped  to  change  horses, 
she  could  hear  the  roar  of  cannon  — 
evidently  a  battle  was  raging  in  Paris. 
No  one  opposed  the  flight  of  the  royal 
party  ;  a  sniff  of  scorn,  and  inquiries  as 
to  how  much  they  had  in  their  pockets, 
were  addressed  to  them  from  time  to 
time  as  they  passed,  but  fugitives  can 


hardly  expect  to  be  treated  with  cere* 
monious  courtesy.  At  Lille  the  duch- 
ess was  strongly  tempted  to  place  her 
children  under  the  protection  of  Gen- 
eral Negrier,  who  was  stationed  there 
with  a  considerable  force  ;  but,  as  M. 
de  Mornay  assured  her,  the  time  for 
that  was  past.  In  Paris  much  might 
have  been  done,  but  not  at  Lille.  As 
she  crossed  the  Rhine  she  realized, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  what 
she  had  done  was  irrevocable  ;  yet  she 
could  hardly  regret  it ;  on  the  one  side 
of  that  river  her  son,  as  her  mother's 
heart  divined,  would  have  found  noth- 
ing but  danger,  anxiety,  and  trouble  ; 
on  the  other,  he  was  sure  at  least  of 
safety  and  pence. 

Once  established  in  the  old  chateau 
at  Eisenach,  which  her  uncle,  the  grand 
duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  placed  at  her 
disposal,  the  duchess  devoted  herself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  By  the  will  of  her  late  hus- 
band, she  was  their  sole  guardian.  The 
Due  d'Orleans  seems  to  have  held 
strong  views  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  parents  to  children.  "  C'est  une 
grande  et  difficile  tache  que  de  preparer 
le  Comte  de  Paris  a  la  destinee  qui  rat- 
tend,"  he  wrote  in  his  will.  He  left 
clear  instructions  as  to  the  training  his 
son  was  to  receive.  He  was  to  begin 
by  studying  foreign  languages  ;  then, 
as  his  mind  developed,  he  was  to  be 
taught  history.  When  old  enough  he 
was  to  be  prepared  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  of  the  Ecole  Poly  tech- 
nique ;  and,  later,  if  by  that  time,  as 
the  duke  hoped,  the  university  had 
brought  its  system  into  harmony  with 
the  requirements  of  society,  lie  was  to 
follow  its  course  of  instruction.  When 
this  part  of  his  education  was  finished, 
the  Comte  de  Paris  was  to  enter  the 
infantry. 

There  is  a  very  significant  passage  in 
the  duke's  will. 

Mais  que  le  Comte  de  Paris  soil  un  de 
ces  instruments  brisks  avant  qu'ils  n'aient 
servl,  ou  qu'il  devienne  Tun  des  ouvrlers  de 
cette  rehydration  sociale  qu'on  n'entrevolt 
encore  que  de  bien  loin  a.  travera  de  grands 
obstacles  et  peut-etre  des  flots  de  sang; 
qu'il  soit  roi  ou  qu'il  demeure  ddfenseur 
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obseur  et  mlconnu  d'une  cause  a  laquelle 
nous  appartenons  tous,  il  faut  qu'il  soit 
avant  tout  un  homme  de  son  temps  et  de 
sa  nation  :  qu'il  solt  catholique  et  serviteur 
passionne\  exclusif  de  la  France  et  de  la 
Revolution. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  his 
opinions. 

Never  did  guardian  try  more  faith- 
fully to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
dead  than  did  the  Duchesse  d'Orle'ans. 
She  regarded  her  children  as  a  sacred 
deposit  con  tided  to  her  care  by  their 
dead  father.  She  was  herself  a  Protes- 
tant of  very  decided  views  ;  yet,  at  her 
husband's  desire,  she  brought  up  her 
children  as  Catholics,  nay  more,  she 
inculcated  them  with  a  profound  rev- 
erence for  all  the  observances  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  By  every  instinct 
of  her  nature  she  was  conservative  to 
the  core  ;  her  husband  had  been  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress ;  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
she  put  aside  her  own  convictions,  and 
strove  with  all  the  force  of  her  nature 
to  obey  his  injunction  to  make  their  son 
a  "  serviteur  passionue'  exclusif  de  la 
France  et  de  la  Revolution/'  If  com- 
plete success  did  not  crown  her  efforts, 
it  was  that  nature,  by  endowing  the 
Comte  de  Paris  with  more  of  her  qual- 
ities than  of  his  father's,  had  entered 
the  lists  against  her. 

In  M.  Rcgnier  the  duchess  found  n 
faithful  assistant  in  her  task.  He  was 
not  only  a  man  of  profound  learning, 
but  what  is  infinitely  more  rare,  an 
educator  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
term.  When  he  was  first  appointed 
tutor,  his  pupil  was  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  ;  but,  although  in  1848  all 
the  iclat  that  had  surrounded  his  office 
was  gone,  he  never  hesitated  to  accom- 
pany him  into  exile.  At  the  duchess's 
request  he  sent  for  Ins  own  two  sons  to 
Eisenach,  and  educated  them  with  the 
young  princes. 

In  1849  the  duchess  and  her  children 
paid  a  visit  to  the  ex-king  at  Clare- 
mont.  It  was  the  first  time  all  the 
members  of  the  Orleanist  family  had 
met  since  that  stormy  February  day, 
when  "  suave  qui  peut  "  was  the  watch - 
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word.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen 
were  startled  by  the  change  the  Comte 
de  Paris  had  undergone  since  they  had 
seen  him.  Although  not  yet  eleven 
years  old,  there  was  a  look  of  preternat- 
ural gravity  in  his  face,  and  he  had  a 
way  of  asking  questions  upon  political 
subjects  which  his  grandfather  found 
infinitely  embarrassing.  The  elaborate 
courtesy  of  his  manner,  too,  was  un- 
natural in  so  young  a  child ;  but  then, 
all  that  was  really  childish  in  his  nature 
had  perished  the  day  he  had  stood  face 
to  face  with  an  angry  crowd  athirst,  as 
it  seemed  to  his  fevered  imagination, 
for  his  blood. 

From  1848  to  1858  the  Comte  de 
Paris's  life  was  singularly  calm  and 
uneveutful.  He  had  received  from 
nature  intellectual  gifts  of  no  common 
order,  and  every  help  was  given  to  him 
in  cultivating  them.  During  these 
years  his  time  was  nearly  equally 
divided  between  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  whilst  occasionally  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Italy  or  Switzerland.  Then, 
as  now,  France  was  forbidden  ground. 
Wherever  he  went  his  mother  accom- 
panied him ;  for  the  devoted  attach- 
ment between  the  two  developed  with 
passionate  intensity  as  the  health  of 
the  duchess,  always  delicate,  began 
slowly  to  fail.  She  died  May  18th, 
1858,  and  left  her  sons  inconsolable  for 
her  loss.  The  Comte  de  Paris,  al- 
though not  twenty,  was  so  thoroughly 
a  man  in  thought,  feeling,  and  ideas, 
that  it  was  felt  it  would  be  absurd  to 
appoint  for  him  another  guardian  ;  he 
was  therefore  declared  of  age,  the  Duke 
de  Nemours  assuming  the  somewhat 
vague  duties  of  his  curator. 

The  comte  was  most  anxious  to  be- 
come a  soldier ;  but,  by  the  death  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  was  the  head  of  his 
family,  and  as  such  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  He  could  not  fight  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemies  of  France  ;  and 
her  friends  were  not  prepared  to  risk 
the  alliance  of  Napoleon  III.  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Orleanist  prince.  He  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier  this  year, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  his  future 
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wife,  a  schoolgirl  then,  much  too  un- 
important a  personage  to  attract  the 
attention  of  her  tall,  grave  cousin, 
whom  she  regarded  with  opeu-eyed 
awe. 

The  remembrance  of  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  his  mother 
still  weighed  upon  him  heavily,  and, 
with  a  view  to  trying  what  change  of 
scene  would  do  towards  cousoliug  him, 
in  1859  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
East.  His  brother  accompanied  him, 
and  together  they  wandered  through 
Greece,  Turkey,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  first  part  of 
the  expedition  at  least.  Whilst  they 
were  in  Syria,  however,  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians  began,  a  piece  of 
ruthless  barbarity  that  haunted  the 
princes  for  months  after.  No  sooner 
were  they  agaiu  iu  England  than  the 
comte  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  visit 
America,  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  was 
only  too  willing  to  accompauy  him. 
They  sailed  August  30th,  1861,  and  ou 
their  arrival  found  America  in  the  full 
excilemcut  of  its  great  struggle.  The 
princes  felt  this  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  of  real  war- 
fare, and  at  once  applied  for  permission 
to  join  the  Federal  army.  It  was 
readily  granted,  for  America  is  not 
bound  by  the  code  of  etiquette  that 
regulates  affairs  in  Europe ;  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan  gave  them  both  ap- 
pointments ou  his  staff. 

The  ten  months  that  followed  were, 
as  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  this  day  de- 
clares, tho  happiest  he  has  ever  known. 
In  the  army  of  the  Potomac  he  was  a 
man  amougst  men,  fighting  for  a  great 
cause,  and  wiuning  the  hearty  good- 
will of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
do.  The  rCle  of  a  prince-waiting-for-a- 
throne  is  at  best  a  tedious  one  ;  how 
tedious  tho  count  had  found  it,  one 
may  judge  by  the  passiouate  euergy 
with  which  ho  worked  the  first  time 
real  work  was  given  him  to  do.  The 
special  duty  confided  to  him  by  the 
general  was  to  obtain  information  with 
regard  to  the  movements  aud  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  a  work  for  which 
he  was  admirably  qualified.  Not  that 
this  prevented  his  fighting;  he  was 


present  at  the  taking  of  Yorktown, 
at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  aud  at 
Fair  Oaks.  The  imperturbable  com- 
posure of  the  count  wheti  in  action 
amused  the  Americans,  who  were  little 
prepared  to  find  this  quality  in  a 
Frenchman,  a  prince  too.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  to  quicken  his 
speed  when  riding  through  a  part  of 
the  field  where  balls  were  falling  ;  he 
would  draw  rein  in  the  very  spot  where 
danger  was  most  rife  if  he  thought  he 
could  best  obtain  there  the  view  he 
desired.  From  first  to  last  he  showed 
no  sigu  of  excitement,  he  was  always 
the  same,  calm,  cool,  aud  collected  ; 
even  at  Gaiues  Hill,  where,  sword  in 
hand,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and,  with  reckless  bravery, 
sought  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  his 
color  never  varied,  although  his  eyes 
lost  for  the  moment  their  expression  of 
unfathomable  sadness.  On  July  2nd, 
1862,  the  comte  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Federal  army.  This  he 
did  with  infinite  regret,  but  he  had  uo 
alternative  ;  the  relations  betweeu  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  aud 
France  were  so  strained  that  war 
seemed  imminent,  and  he  could  not 
consent  to  bo  ranked  as  an  enemy  of 
his  country,  eveu  though  that  country 
acknowledged  the  rule  of  a  Bonaparte. 
The  Americans  watched  him  depart 
with  real  sorrow,  for  a  warm  friend- 
ship had  sprung  up  between  General 
McClellan  and  himself,  and  the  whole 
army  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  royal 
exile  who  had  fought  in  its  rauks. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  was  a 
general  rendezvous  for  French  visitors 
in  England ;  and  more  than  ouce, 
whilst  there,  the  comte  was  aston- 
ished to  find  himself  the  centre  of  a 
crowd  that  greeted  him  as  king.  His 
family  was  very  anxious  that  he  should 
marry.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding him  with  a  bride  ;  for  eveu  if 
he  never  reigued,  he  was  not  a  parti 
to  be  despised.  He  had  inherited  from 
his  grandfather  a  large  fortune  ;  and, 
personally,  the  only  reproach  those 
who  hated  him  most  could  hurl  at  him 
was  that  he  was  too  circumspect,  too 
prudent.    In  July,  1864,  he  married 
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Isabella  — a  daughter  of  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  de  Montpeusicr  —  the  same 
shock-headed  little  schoolgirl  whom, 
five  years  before,  he  had  scarcely 
deigned  to  noiice.  She  was  now  a 
stately  and  accomplished  princess.  He 
established  himself,  with  his  wife,  in  a 
little  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ; 
and  then,  as  he  was  debarred  by  his 
position  from  mixing  in  politics,  he 
threw  himself  with  ardor  into  the 
study  of  the  economic  questions  which 
were  agitating  the  world. 

His  first  care,  upon  his  return  from 
America,  had  been  to  visit  Manchester, 
that  ho  might  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  various  schemes  that 
were  being  tried  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  cotton  fam- 
iue.  Nor  was  he  there  as  a  mere  spec- 
tator ;  every  well-directed  efTort  met 
with  his  warm  sympathy  and  generous 
support.  He  entered  into  personal  re- 
lations with  the  directors  of  the  differ- 
ent movements,  and,  by  his  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  work  that  was  being 
done,  soon  won  the  hearty  respect  of 
all  classes.  M.  Jules  Simon  was  his 
companion  during  one  visit  to  ■  the 
north,  and  the  two  men  perhaps  first 
learned  to  appreciate  aud  understand 
each  other  whilst  studying  together 
the  working  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers' 
Association.  In  1808  a  blue-book 
containing  a  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission upon  Trades  Unions  excited 
the  comte's  keen  interest,  and  led  him 
to  study  the  subject  thoroughly.  Un- 
der the  title  of  u  Les  Associations 
Ouvrieres  en  Angleterre,"  he  published 
the  result  of  his  observations.  This 
book  is  interesting  as  throwing  into 
strong  relief  both  the  great  gifts  and 
the  mental  defects  of  its  writer.  It  is 
a  perfect  model  of  correctness  and 
impartiality  ;  every  fact  mentioned  is 
given  without  exaggeration,  or  extenu- 
ation, exactly  as  it  occurred.  The  logic 
of  the  reasoning  is  faultless,  the  deduc- 
tions arrived  at  absolutely  correct. 
The  comte  holds  the  balance  between 
masters  and  men  with  an  even  hand, 
criticising,  blaming,  and  praising  each 
in  turn.  So  far  the  book  is  admirable  ; 
but  when  the  crucial  test  comes,  it  is 


found  lacking.  The  comte  detects  at 
once  the  faults  in  any  system  ;  but, 
seemingly,  he  has  no  power  of  devising 
remedies.  He  can  follow  when  the 
lead  has  been  given,  but  he  cannot  take 
the  lead. 

During  this  lime  the  comte  had  held 
himself  completely  aloof  from  politics  ; 
aud  it  almost  seemed,  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him  well,  as  if  France  were 
no  more  to  him  than  any  other  land. 
An  article  of  his,  however,  "L'Alle- 
magne  Nouvelle,"  which  appeared  in 
La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  1867, 
showed  that  he  had  carefully  followed 
every  movement  in  Europe  that  affected 
his  country,  and  had  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  rival  she  had  most  to  fear. 
Iu  1870,  in  a  second  article,  "  L'Esprit 
de  Conquete,"  the  comte  gives  proof  of 
considerable  political  insight.  In  it  he 
shows  that  Germany,  as  a  great  mili- 
tary power,  would  be  driven  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  sooner  or  later 
to  seize  Holland,  in  order  to  become 
also  a  naval  aud  colonial  power.  The 
late  Samoa  episode  gives  point  to  some 
of  the  comte's  remarks. 

Meanwhile  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
had  begun.  The  misgivings  with 
which,  from  the  first,  the  Comte  de 
Paris  regarded  the  contest,  developed 
into  terrible  anxiety  as  he  noted  the 
foolhardy  carelessness  of  his  country- 
men. When  Sedan  was  fought  and 
lost,  he  wished  at  once  to  join  the 
French  army,  but  the  requisite  permis- 
sion was  denied  him.  He  was  strongly 
tempted  then  to  follow  his  brother's 
example,  and  fight  under  an  assumed 
name.  It  would  have  been  well,  per- 
haps, if  he  had  yielded  to  this  impulse 
rather  than  to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
At  a  national  crisis  such  as  France  was 
then  passing  through,  any  illogical  act 
of  rashness  would  have  been  wiser  in 
the  end  than  standing  aside  as  an  indif- 
ferent spectator.  The  rCle  the  Comte 
de  Paris  assumed  at  this  time,  sadly 
against  the  grain,  gives  a  cruel  sting  to 
the  sneer  Louis  Veuillot  hurled  at  the 
Orlcauist  princes. 

Ce  sont  des  princes  qui  n'ont  besoln  que 
d'un  parapluie.  .  .  .  Qu'lls  ne  soient  done 
pas  si  prudents,  si  regullers,  si 
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tlonneU  ;  quMls  ne  fassent  pas  de  si  grands 
achats  d'encre,  de  papier,  de  timbres-poste 
et  de  ficelles.  .  .  .  Est-ce  qu'on  ne  verra 
plus  un  homme  ? 

AVhen  the  war  was  ended,  and  Hie 
Loi  cP Abrogation  passed,  the  comte 
took  up  his  residence  in  France.  It 
was  a  sad  coming-home  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  exile  ;  the  Tuileries  was 
in  ruins,  and  on  every  side  were  signs 
of  the  ravages  wrought  by  the  Prus- 
sians and  the  Communists.  Moderate 
men  of  all  parties  soon  flocked  around 
him  at  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor^. 
He  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  From 
the  first  he  declared  that  if  his  country- 
men chose  to  make  him  king,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  serve  them  ;  if,  however, 
they  preferred  a  Republic  to  his  rule, 
he  would  be  a  faithful  subject  to  the 
Republic.  «  Quant  a  moi,  je  sais  d<5ja 
que  je  suis  infiuiment  plus  rdpublicain 
que  ces  deraiers  ;  c'est-a-dire  que  je 
n'ai  aucune  de  leurs  repugnances  pour 
cette  forme  de  gouvernement."  44  Ces 
derniere"  are  his  owu  supporters. 
This  declaration  pleased  neither  friends 
nor  foes  ;  and,  as  he  soon  found,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  rigidly  to  adhere  to 
it ;  for,  as  he  followed  the  working  of 
the  Republic,  he  became  convinced 
that  it  was  only  by  a  monarchy  that 
France  could  be  saved.  At  that  time 
the  Monarchists  had  a  decided  majority 
in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  if  not  in  the 
country  ;  but  then  they  were  divided 
amongst  themselves.  If  the  Bourbon- 
isls  and  the  Orleanists  would  unite,  the 
comte  firmly  believed  that  they  would 
be  invincible.  He  worked  unceasingly 
to  heal  the  breach  that  was  made  when 
Egalite'  signed  his  cousin's  death-war- 
rant—  widened  when  Louis-Philippe 
look  his  cousin's  crown.  44  Vous  savez 
ce  que  sont  les  haines  de  faraille,"  was 
a  sayiug  of  Louis-Philippe's  which  his 
grandson  found  to  be  only  too  true,  for 
it  was  a  difficult  task  to  iuduce  the 
Bourbonist  chief  to  receive  the  Orlean- 
ist.  When  the  interview  really  took 
place,  political  questions  were  not  men- 
tioned between  them,  for  this  the 
Comte  de  Paris  had  stipulated  before 
starting  for  Frohsdorf.  44J'ai  cer- 
taines  idees"  he  said;  44 le  roi"— le 


Comte  de  Chambord  to  his  adherents 
was  Henri  V.  — 44  a  les  siennes.  C'est 
a  lui  de  les  faire  preValoir.  .  .  .  Les 
miennes  me  sont  persounelles."  The 
outcome  of  this  visit  was  the  Comte  de 
Paris's  formal  renunciation  of  his  clnim 
upon  the  French  throne  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  cousin,  followed  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
that,  at  his  death,  the  Comte  de  Paris 
should  take  his  place  as  head  of  the 
royal  house  of  France.  Great  hopes 
were  founded  upon  this  declaration, 
but  they  were  doomed  to  be  frustrated. 
The  Comte  de  Chambord,  almost  alone 
of  the  men  of  his  century,  had  not  a 
shade  of  opportunism  in  his  nature.  A 
king  hedged  in  by  parliamentarianism 
was,  in  his  eyes,  no  king  at  all  ;  if  he 
could  not  reign  by  divine  right,  with  an 
authority  as  absolute,  as  unquestioned, 
as  that  of  St.  Louis,  he  would  not  reign 
at  all.  He  was  ready  to  obey  the  call 
of  his  people,  "L'heure  est  a  Dieu  et 
la  parole  est  a  la  France  ; "  but  with 
him  must  come  his  fieur-d^lia  and  his 
drapeau  blanc.  Well  might  a  loyal 
PariBienne  confess, 44  Je  prie  Dieu  qu'il 
lui  ouvre  les  yeux,  ou  qu'il  les  lui 
ferme,"  for  France  would  have  none  of 
loyalty  upon  such  terms. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  was  the  one  who 
suffered  most  from  this  attempted  res- 
toration. If  he  had  ever  dreamed  that 
the  real  old  Bourbon  spirit  was  alive, 
no  power  would  have  induced  him 
to  go  to  Frohsdorf.  The  Comte  de 
Chambord  had  given  the  world  a  splen- 
did example  of  a  man  who,  even  for  a 
crown,  would  not  yield  an  iota  of  his 
principles.  The  Comte  de  Paris  had 
yielded  much  ;  by  the  mere  fact  of  en- 
tering into  negotiation  with  the  Bour- 
bonists,  he  had  deserted  44  les  principes 
de  conduite  qui  m'out  e*tc*  transmis  par 
le  testament  de  mon  pere  ; "  he  had 
alienated  some  of  his  most  faithful  sup- 
porters, and  forfeited  the  esteem  of  a 
large  section  of  his  countrymen.  And 
all  this  for  the  sake  of  being  acknowl- 
edged heir  to  Henri  V.'s  shadowy  title. 
Whilst  offending  the  Liberals,  he  had 
not  even  succeeded  in  conciliating  the 
Ultramontanes,  for  they  hurled  at  him 
the  vilest  accusations,  one  of  them  even 
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daring  to  warn  the  Comic  de  Cham- 
bord  that,  siuco  he  had  appointed  the 
Orleauist  his  heir,  he  would  be  wise 
not  to  go  out  "  qu'accompague'  d'uue 
bonne  escorte,  et  de  faire  surveiller  les 
plats  de  sa  table."  When  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  died,  the  Comte  dc  Paris 
was  not  allowed  to  lake  the  position 
due  to  him  as  head  of  the  family  in  the 
fuueral  cortege  ;  in  fact,  he  was  made 
to  feel  that  his  presence  in  the  house 
of  mourning  was  an  insult  to  the  dead. 
"  Lorsque  le  chef  de  la  branche  d'Or- 
leans  enlra,"  said  General  de  Charette 
to  his  Zouaves,  "  pour  prier  et  pleurer 
au  pied  du  lit  fuuebre  .  .  .  j'ai  vu  se 
dresser  devant  moi  le  spectre  du  passe*  : 
93 !  .  .  .  l'echafaud  1  .  .  .  1830 1  " 
And  this  was  his  recompense  for  sacri- 
licing  his  best  friends,  and  cxposiug 
himself  to  the  risk  of  exile.  As  a  con- 
stitutionalist, the  republicans  would 
have  had  no  excuse  for  objecling  to 
his  presence  in  Paris  ;  as  the  acknowl- 
edged heir  of  him  who  styled  himself 
Henri  Cinq,  they  might  justly  do  so. 
The  Comte  de  Paris  has  paid  a  heavy 
penalty  for  what  was,  perhaps,  after 
all,  only  an  error  of  judgmeut. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887,  when  the 
Grdvy-Wilsou  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  1  strolled  dowu  tho  quay-side 
one  afternoon  to  have  a  look  at  the 
crowd  assembled  around  the  Chambre 
des  Deputes.  I  came  across  a  group 
of  women  of  the  true  Parisian  type. 
They  were  evidently  politicians  of  the 
most  advanced  school ;  and,  as  they 
stood  there,  they  rubbed  their  elbows  a 
la  Miss  O'Flannagan  —  a  sure  sign,  ac- 
cording to  Kingsley,  that  they  were  on 
the  war-trail.  With  regard  to  one 
thing,  they  told  me,  they  had  quite 
made  up  their  minds :  that  Grdvy 
should  never  again  go  to  bed  as  their 
presideut.  They  seemed  to  care  little 
as  to  who  should  take  his  place,  always 
supposing  it  was  not  Ferry,  "  Io  re- 
nard."  Guizot's  axiom:  "NMniportc 
qui  gouvernent ;  ce  sont  des  coquins," 
was  for  them  a  profound  political 
truth ;  but  then,  as  they  explained, 


there  arc  coquins  and  coquins.  I  ven- 
tured to  remark  that  the  Comte  do 
Paris,  at  least,  was  an  honest  man. 

"  Le  Comte  de  Paris  !  "  The  women, 
threw  back  their  heads  like  war-horse* 
as  they  repeated  the  name.  **  Le 
Comte  de  Paris  par  exemple  1  Celui-lav 
aime  beaucoup  trop  son  aise  pour  veuir 
ici ! "  called  out  the  tiercest  of  them. 
ki  Why  is  he  not  here  if  he  cares  for 
France  ? "  asked  another,  her  voice 
trembling  with  indignant  scorn.  I 
hurried  away,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
storm  1  had  raised. 

Placed  iu  a  position  to  do  a  great 
work  in  the  world,  aud  fitted  by  nature 
to  do  that  work  well,  how  is  it  that  the 
comte  stands  aloof  to-day  —  his  country 
not  one  iota  the  better  for  his  having 
lived  ?  Is  it,  as  the  Parisians  say,  that 
he  loves  "son  aise"  too  much  to  fulfil 
his  mission  ? 

The  Comto  de  Paris  is  a  rich  man  ; 
he  has  passed  his  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  luxury  immense  wealth  can  pro- 
cure ;  and,  as  a  private  individual,  has 
had  a  singularly  prosperous  career.  He 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  a 
lady  who  has  proved  a  faithful  and 
devoted  wife  ;  his  children  are  all  he 
could  desire  ;  in  a  word,  he  is  one  with 
whom  all  things  have  gone  well.  Exile 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  to  a  mil- 
lionaire from  what  it  does  to  a  pauper. 
Louis  Napoleon  would  have  been  less 
anxious  to  risk  his  neck  at  Boulogne  if 
he  had  had  a  good  balance  at  his  bank- 
ers ;  and,  if  the  Comte  de  Paris's  home- 
life  had  beeu  less  happy,  if  the  future 
of  his  wife  and  children  had  been  less 
well  assured,  he  would  have  proved 
a  more  formidable  competitor  for  the 
French  throne.  The  young  Due  d'Or- 
letans's  escapade  a  year  or  two  ago, 
absurdly  schoolboy-like  though  it  was, 
has  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
royalty  in  France  than  all  his  father's 
carefully  matured  plans.  It  is  not  to 
the  cool-headed  and  cautious  that  the 
great  prizes  iu  this  world  fall ;  but  to 
the  enthusiasts,  to  those  whom  even 
their  friends  style  madmen. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
AN  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  THIBET. 

It  was  not  until  after  various  res- 
idences of  some  length,  between  the 
years  1887  and  1892,  on  the  Indian  aud 
the  Chinese  frontiers  of  Thibet,  during 
which  I  had  freely  mixed  with  Thi- 
betans, at  times  worn  their  dress, 
and  acquired  a  colloquial  use  of  the 
lauguage,  that  I  felt  fitted  to  penetrate 
the  interior  of  the  country.  My  stay 
on  the  Indian  side  had  been  specially 
fruitful.  I  had  learned  the  language  as 
spoken  at  the  capital,  Lhassa.  It  is 
more  of  a  dialect  on  the  Chinese  side. 
And  it  was  on  this  border,  when  living 
iu  a  hut  among  the  Thibetans  of  Sik- 
kim,  that  1  came  across  my  faithful 
little  Thibetan  mauservant,  Puntso, 
now  with  me  in  England.  A  native  of 
Lhassa,  he  had  run  away  from  a  cruel 
master  to  take  refuge  in  India,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  pitiable  condition.  I 
was  asked  by  some  Thibetans  to  doctor 
him,  and  I  brought  him  back  to  health 
and  strength.  He  thus  became  at- 
tached to  me,  and  entered  my  service, 
to  accompany  me  iu  1891,  vid  Calcutta, 
to  Shanghai,  and  thence  tho  many 
weary  miles  through  China  till  we  again 
reached  the  Thibetan  frontier. 

Hero  I  settled  in  the  old  city  of 
Tau-chau,  some  miles  from  the  mod- 
ern town,  in  Kan-suh,  the  most  north- 
western province  of  China,  to  await  an 
opportunity  of  penetrating  into  Thibet 
proper.  This  opportunity  came  at  last. 
Among  my  acquaintances  in  the  old 
Chinese  town  I  counted  a  Chinese  Mo- 
hametan,  Noga  by  name,  married  to 
a  Lhassa  woman  called  Erminie.  Noga 
had  been  to  Lhassa  several  times,  and 
ou  his  last  expedition  had  brought 
away  Erminie,  who  was  given  him  to 
wife  by  her  mother  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  That  time  was  now  fully 
up,  and  Erminie  was  anxious  to  return 
home.  They  were  accordingly  think- 
ing over  the  ways  aud  means  of  the 
journey,  aud,  knowing  my  desires,  pro- 
posed that  I  should  engage  Noga  ns 
guide  aud  head  servant,  and  make  the 
expedition  with  them.  My  idea  was  to 
pass  through  the  capital,  and,  after 
some  stay  at  Lhassa,  to  travel  on  across 


the  Himalayan  passes  to  Darjeeling. 
thus  travcrsiug  the  country  and  getting 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  people. 
Noga  agreed  to  conduct  me  the  whole 
way  ;  and  we  finally  concluded  a  bar- 
gain by  which  he  was  to  make  all  nec- 
essary preparations,  receiving  mouey 
from  me  for  the  expenses. 

Among  the  several  advantages  which 
accrued  to  him,  one  was  that  the  horses 
were  to  be  his  when  the  journey  was 
over.  I  hoped  this  condition  would 
induce  him  to  buy  good  and  hardy  ani- 
mals ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  I  was  soon  to  be  undeceived. 
Much  of  my  money,  I  afterwards 
found,  he  had  pocketed  or  spent  in  pur- 
chases for  his  own  use. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1892, 
that  I  set  out  on  my  long-wished-for 
journey.  My  party  consisted  of  my- 
self and  five  Asiatics — Noga,  the  Chi- 
nese Mohametan  guide  and  my  head 
servant ;  Erminie,  the  Thibetan  woman, 
aud  Noga's  wife  till  she  reached  her 
home  at  Lhassa ;  Leucotze,  a  young 
Chinese  Mohametan  servaut  ;  Puntso, 
my  faithful  Thibetan,  who  had  become 
a  Christian  ;  Nobgey,  a  fellow-travel- 
ler, a  Thibetan  bordcrman  bound  for 
Lhassa.  Our  cavalcade  numbered  six- 
teen horses.  Nobgey  and  Erminie 
rode  their  own  ;  the  other  ten  were 
mine,  consisting  of  mounts  for  myself 
and  three  servants,  and  six  pack-horses 
laden  with  our  two  tents,  bedding, 
cloths  for  barter,  presents  for  chiefs, 
and  food  for  two  months.  The  brig- 
ands relieved  me  of  a  good  part  of  this 
luggage,  together  with  two  of  my 
horses,  a  few  days  after  crossing  the 
border  ;  while  poor  Nobgey  was  bereft 
of  nearly  all  his  belongings,  aud  took  a 
sad  leave  of  us  to  retrace  his  steps  back 
to  the  Chinese  border.  Our  road  first 
lay  through  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  agricultural  tribes  on  the  frontier. 
Then  we  entered  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Mongols  of  the  Ko-ko  Nor.  The 
pasture  there  was  the  richest  I  have 
seen  in  any  part  of  Thibet ;  but  an 
idyllic  pastoral  life  is  by  no  means 
practised  by  the  inhabitants.  Brig- 
andage is  the  general  profession.  The 
youug  men  spend  their  time  either  in 
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ranking  raids  on  travellers  and  on  the 
encampments  of  other  trihes,  hy  which 
means  they  mostly  acquire  their  cher- 
ished horses,  or  in  practising  the  art  of 
warfare.  I  witnessed  a  military  tourna- 
ment at  which  some  riders  at  full  gallop 
tired  one  after  another  at  a  small  given 
mark. 

These  Mongols  are  tall  and  fierce- 
looking,  though  they  proved  amiable 
when  friendly.  The  men  shave  their 
heads.  Both  men  and  women  dress  in 
a  gown  of  sheep-skin  girded  round  the 


waist, 


ikign 


boots  of  felt  and  skin, 


bound  below  the  knee  with  a  leathern 
strap  or  cotton  garter,  and  long  while 
felt  coats,  which  they  wear  over  the 
sheep-skins  when  it  rains.  Their  sum- 
mer hat  is  of  white  felt,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  the  lop  hat  worn  by  the  old 
Welsh  market-women  ;  the  cap  they 
wear  in  winter  is  of  white  astrnkan, 
shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  with  a  red  and 
green  cotton  brim.  The  women  dress 
their  hair  in  little  plaits,  more  thau  a 
hundred,  caught  together  at  the  ends  in 
a  wide  band  of  colored  cloth,  which  is 
embroidered  with  gay  silks  and  gold 
thread,  and  studded  with  coral  and  tur- 
quoise, silver  coins  and  brass  buttons, 
which  they  get  from  Lhassa.  The 
tents  are  round ;  the  inner  sides  of 
trellis-work,  the  top  of  wooden  ribs, 
giving  an  umbrella  shape,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  white  felt,  with  an 
aperture  for  a  small  door  of  wood,  and 
a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke. 

We  left  this  district  to  enter  one  in 
comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of 
which  the  Mongols  are  very  Arcadians. 
On  the  28lh  of  September  we  crossed 
the  Yellow  River  (or  Ma-chu)  as  the 
Thibetans  call  it,  at  its  first  bend  west- 
wards, and  came  among  the  Golok 
tribes. 


slighter  in  stature  than  the  Mongols, 
and  have  higher  cheek-bones  and 
rounder  faces.  The  men  wear  their 
hair  long  and  hanging  down  to  their 
shoulders  ;  their  sheep-skins  are  drawn 
up  by  the  girdle,  forming  a  kind  of  kilt 
below  the  waist  and  a  large  pouch 
above,  in  which  they  always  carry  their 
wooden  tea-bowls,  called  po-pa,  and 
many  other  things,  when  on  a  journey. 
The  boots  are  of  leather  with  skin 
soles  and  cloth  leggings  bound  below 
the  knee  (which  is  left  bare  like  a 
Scotch  Highlander's)  hy  a  long  woven 
garter  of  various  bright-colored  wools. 
The  hats,  made  of  the  fur  of  foxes, 
sheep-skins,  or  felt,  are  of  many  pecul- 
iar shapes.  The  dress  of  the  women  is 
like  that  of  the  men  ;  but  the  sheep-skin 
gowns  reach  to  their  ankles.  Their 
hair  is  in  two  plaits,  hanging  down 
their  backs,  and  enclosed  at  the  ends 
in  a  sheath  of  cloth  ornamented  with 
round  pieces  of  amber  and  cowrie 
shells,  which  they  buy  from  the  Chi- 
nese. Long  earrings  of  silver  and  coral 
hang  from  both  ears  ;  the  men  limit 
themselves  to  one  very  massive  piece 
of  jewellery  in  the  right  ear.  The 
tents,  utterly  unlike  those  of  the  Mon- 
gols, are  made  of  woven  black  cloth  of 
the  coarse  hair  of  the  yak,  the  Thibetan 
ox.  They  arc  about  forty  feet  by 
twenty,  and  arc  supported  by  one  small 
beam  on  two  poles  inside  and  by  sev- 
eral props  outside.  The  ropes  are 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  yak's  tail. 
These  Golok  tribes  are  the  most  noto- 
rious brigands  in  Thibet.  They  are 
feared  both  by  travellers  and  by  other 
nomadic  people  like  themselves,  and 
they  acknowledge  neither  Thibetan  nor 
Chinese  sway.  Pouring  forth  upon 
their  preconcerted  forays  in  numbers 
varying  from  five  hundred  to  two  thou- 


The  country  of  this  people  extends  sand,  they  fall  upon  the  tribes  in  the 


from  that  point  southwards  as  far  as  a 
high  range  of  mountains  running  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Yellow  River.  It  is  treeless  and  very 
hilly  ;  but  the  pasturage  is  fairly  good 
in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  which  even  in  Sep- 
tember show  a  clearly  marked  snow 
hue.   The  Goloks    are   shorter  and 


given  district,  and,  surrounding  them 
close  on  all  sides,  carry  off,  as  booty, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  tents,  and  fire- 
arms. They  never  fire  upon  the  af- 
frighted owners  unless  resistance  is 
offered  ;  but  so  sure  are  they  of  their 
prey  that  some  of  their  women  and 
children  accompany  them  to  enjoy  the 
fun.    It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
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people  are  the  biggest  cattle-owners  in 
Thibet,  a  Golok  chief  being  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  good  ten  thousand  head. 
The  tribes  thus  divested  of  their  cattle 


also  live  by  brigandage,  though  they 
are  so  far  civilized  as  to  pay  taxes  to 
China.  The  people  were  friendly,  and 
exchanged  two  of  my  tired  horses  for 


and  worldly  goods  sometimes  rally  to  fresh  ones  ;  but  my  party  kept  watch 


one  leader,  make  an  incursion  into  the 
Golok  country,  and  contrive  by  strat- 
agem to  get  back  some  of  their  stolen 
property.    They  generally,  however, 


the  whole  of  the  night  we  spent  in  the 
native  encampment.  Wo  were  visited 
by  A-tra,  a  Lhassaman,  who  had  set- 
tled in  this  district  and  married  a 


prefer  the  easier  way  of  retaliating  1  woman  of  the  tribe  ;  and  he,  Puntso, 


upon  innocent  wayfarers  ;  and  by  de- 
grees get  a  small  herd  together  again 
by  lying  in  wait  for  caravans  to  and 
from  Lhassa.  Upon  these  they  de- 
scend at  night,  and  cany  off  the  graz- 
ing yak  and  horses  to  some  secluded 
spot  behind  the  hills,  where  they  hide 
till  the  caravan  is  well  on  its  way  again. 
Thus,  the  Golok  tribe  of  brigands  are 
in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
daugers  and  robberies  to  which  travel- 
lers in  Thibet  are  subject. 


and  Erminie,  while  keeping  the  night- 
watch,  passed  the  time  by  relating 
wonderful  stories  and  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, aud  droned  out  mauy  a  Thibetan 
ballad. 

Leaving  this  district,  our  way  led  us 
through  a  more  smiling  landscape,  past 
monasteries,  villages,  and  fertile  cropa 
of  barley,  peas,  aud  turnips.  We 
stopped  the  night  at  a  village  hard  by 
the  Sha-i-Gumpa,  and  the  next  day 
came  to  the  Dri-chu.    This  we  crossed 


I  had  suffered  much  from  loss  of  .  in  a  boat  made  of  skins  tightly  stretched 
property  when  I  was  lucky  enough  to  over  a  wooden  frame.    A  steep  ascent 


fall  iu  with  a  Golok  chief tainess.  She 
gave  me  an  escort  of  two  Goloks  when 
I  left  the  country  of  the  marauders, 
which  was  on  the  19th  of  October. 
Shortly  afterwards  ray  young  Chinese 
servant,  Leucotze,  was  taken  very  ill. 
The  cold  and  exposure  had  been  too 
mueh  for  him.  Thibetan  altitudes  are 
great ;  and  we  had  ridden  iu  storms  of 


from  the  river's  bank  brought  us  to  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  Gala,  whose 
houses  rise  one  above  the  other  up  the 
mountain.  Here  we  made  some  stay 
iu  the  home  of  a  Thibetan  couple,  Pa- 
tegn  and  Per-ma.  The  courtship  and 
marriage  of  this  couple  had  been  ro- 
mantic. Pa-tegn,  when  a  baby,  was 
set  apart  to  become  a  lama.    As  a  boy, 


rain  aud  snow,  and  crossed  rivers  where  j  he  lived  at  the  Lamaserai  (or  monas- 
thcre  were  no  ferries  or  fords.  Owing  tery),  where  he  learnt  to  read  and 
to  the  dauger  of  the  district,  we  were  write,  and  did  the  duties  of  a  priest, 
obliged  to  press  on  ;  but  as  the  sick  '  But,  wheu  he  was  about  twenty  years 
man  grew  worse  and  worse  —  he  was  .  of  age,  he  fell  iu  love  with  Per-ma. 
suffering  from  pneumonia  —  I  with  Celibacy  is  a  sine  qud  non  for  lamas, 


difficulty  induced  the  two  Goloks  to 
halt  for  a  short  time.  The  end  was 
drawing  near,  and  was  accelerated  by 
Noga,  who  insisted  upon  washing  his 
body  before  death,  Mohametan  fashion. 


and  the  chief  was  shocked.  One  due 
day,  then,  this  Thibetan  Abelard  disap- 
peared, and  in  company  with  Per- in  a 
made  his  way  to  Lhassa.  Here  Pa-tegn 
let  his  hair  grow  long,  cast  off  his 


We  buried  him  at  noon.  A  bright  suu  ;  priest's  robe,  aud  prosaically  look  to 
lighted  up  the  snow-clad  hills  wheu  the  j  tailoring  aud  boot-making.  On  the 
men  dug  up  a  few  hard  sods  in  some  birth  of  a  girl  they  returned  to  Gala, 
swampy  ground  close  by,  laid  down  the  j  with  presents  to  pacify  the  chief,  and 


body  iu  its  shroud  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
and  covered  it  as  best  they  could  with 
the  frost-bound  earth.  At  night  the 
wolves  were  howling  round  the  grave. 
This  was  in  the  Peigo  country. 
Next  day  we  passed  into  the  Sa- 


settled  down  iu  their  native  town. 
Their  house,  like  most  iu  the  town, 
was  built  into  the  hill  ;  the  stables  and 
cow-shed  were  on  the  ground  floor ; 
the  first  story  contained  the  kitchen 
and  a  small  sleeping-room,  of  which 


chu-ka  country,  the  tribes  of  which  1  the  roof  formed  the  verandah  for  the 
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story  above.  The  second  story  was 
the  most  important.  It  contained  a 
large  open  room  to  receive  guests  and 
quarter  travellers,  and  a  small  prophet's 
chamber  reserved  for  the  lama  when 
he  came  to  read  prayers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family.  In  the  roof  above  were 
stored  the  grain  and  the  straw,  the  lat- 
ter serving  as  fodder  during  the  winter 
months.  In  looks  the  inhabitants  of 
Gala  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  por- 
traits of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 
They  have  long,  narrow  faces,  aquiline 
noses,  pointed  chins,  and  big  lips  ;  cut 
their  hair  in  a  fringe  over  the  forehead, 
aud  wear  it  hangiug  long,  men  and 
women  alike.  Their  gowns  are  of  red, 
or  blue,  or  white  cloth,  woven  at 
Lhassa.  They  drink  freely  of  a  spirit 
distilled  from  barley,  love  singing  and 
danciug,  aud,  like  most  Thibetans,  are 
full  of  fun.  Pa-tegu,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced traveller  (having  even  reached 
Tau-chau,  my  starting-place  on  these 
travels),  journeyed  on  with  me  from 
Gala,  replacing  poor  Leucotze  in  my 
service.  Our  route  lay  over  the  Rab- 
la,  one  of  the  most  difficult  passes  in 
Thibet.  We  stopped  a  uight  at  the 
village  of  Rab-da,  and  on  the  morrow 
we  passed  by  Ma-ni-tang,  a  largish 
town  for  Thibet,  on  our  way  to  the  big 
and  important  town  Ke-gu.  We  first 
caught  sight  of  the  Ke-gu  Lamaserai 
beautifully  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
high  rock  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the 
town. 

Ke-gu,  the  half-way  halting-place  on 
the  famous  tea  road  between  the  Chi- 
nese border  town  Ta-chieu-lu  and  the 
Thibetan  capital,  is  the  centre  of  the 
tea  trade,  and,  accordingly,  the  resi- 
dence of  numerous  tea-merchants.  It 
has  many  Chinese  inhabitants,  a  man- 
darin from  Si-uing,  and  a  mandarin 
from  Lan-chav.  It  is  the  Chinese  who 
chiefly  bring  the  tea  here,  to  sell  it  to 
the  Thibetan  merchants,  who  forward 
it  to  Lhassa.  The  currency  in  this 
trade  is  the  Indian  rupee,  which,  how- 
ever, is  often  dispensed  with,  aud  then 
the  tea  is  bartered  by  the  Chinese  for 
wool,  hides,  and  furs,  gold  dust,  mer- 
cury, and  other  Thibetau  products,  for 
importation  into    China.     The  teal 


(branches  as  well  as  leaves)  is  packed 
iu  pressed  bricks  about  fourteen  iuches 
long,  teu  wide,  aud  four  thick.  Eight 
of  these  bricks  are  sewn  in  a  skiu,  and 
a  yak  carries  two  skins.  All  Thibetans 
drink  tea.  They  boil  it,  branches  aud 
all,  in  water  with  a  little  soda  and  salt, 
aud  before  drinking  add  butter,  barley 
flour  (which  is  called  tsampa),  aud 
dried  native  cheese.  The  solid  part  of 
this  mixture  when  merely  moistened 
with  a  little  liquid  tea  aud  made  up  iuto 
hard  balls  is  called  ba,  and  forms  the 
staple  food  of  Thibet.  The  chief  meat 
consumed  is  mutton,  upon  which  the 
black  tent  people  almost  live.  Sheep 
are  cheap.  Iu  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try they  cost  from  one  rupee  to  two 
rupees.  For  winter  consumption,  they 
are  killed  early  iu  the  cold  season,  aud 
the  meat  is  frozen. 

Leaving  Ke-gu  after  a  lengthy  stay, 
we  followed  the  lea  road  as  far  as  the 
Pau-gau  Lamaserai.  Here  we  quilted 
the  highway  for  a  mountainous  route, 
which  took  us  over  the  Pass  O-may, 
till  we  reached  Tash-e-Gumpa,  which 
is  situated  on  the  river  Tsa-chu.  By 
this  monastery  we  took  up  our  quarters 
for  twenty  days  in  a  cave  excavated  in 
the  gravel  of  the  hillside  ;  and  we  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  chief  lama,  from 
whom  we  obtained  a  horse  and  some 
food  in  exchange  for  a  few  remaining 
English  goods.  Hero  the  Chiuamau 
Xoga,  who  had  behaved  very  badly  the 
whole  time,  with  his  wife,  Enniuie, 
left  me,  carrying  off  one  of  my  horses, 
a  mule,  aud  the  larger  of  my  tents.  I 
was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  for  he 
had  frequently  threatened,  aud  even 
attacked  my  life.  My  party  now  con- 
sisted of  myself  and  the  two  Thibetans 
Puntso  and  Pa-tegu .  Besides  the  horse 
obtaiued  from  the  chief  lama,  we  had 
three  woru-out  hacks  left,  two  of  which 
we  exchanged  for  old  beasts  with  little 
flesh  on  their  bones.  The  remaining 
tent  I  was  obliged  to  sell  for  bare  nec- 
essaries ;  so  from  now,  the  15th  of 
December,  we  slept  in  the  open  air, 
choosing  holes  in  the  ground,  that  we 
might  have  a  little  shelter  from  the 
cold,  high  winds.  Joining  a  small 
I  caravan  on  the  way  to  au  encampment, 
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we  first  followed  a  road  through  a 
valley  thickly  populated  with  nomads, 
aud  watered  by  the  Tsa-chu,  which  we 
frequently  crossed.  After  a  march  of 
seven  days,  we  again  struck  the  tea 
road,  and,  crossing  the  mountaiu-pass 
Tsa-uang-los-bu-la,  came  to  the  district 
Datnchung,  watered  by  the  Long-chu. 
Having  crossed  this  river,  we  traversed 
a  small  plaiu,  and,  partly  following  the 
stream  up  its  course,  came  to  the  Dam- 
jau-er-la,  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
dreaded  Thibetan  passes.  The  cold 
here  is  generally  so  intense  that  many 
travellers  freeze  by  the  wayside.  Stop- 
ping to  attend  the  cold-stricken  men 
would  only  mean  destruction  to  the 
rest  of  the  party.  Wo  came  unscathed 
through  tins  redoubtable  pass  to  cross 
another,  the  Long-cr-tsa-ke-la.  The 
valleys  here  were  populated  thickly 
with  the  black  tent  tribes,  who,  judged 
by  their  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  were  evidently  well-to-do. 

We  still  marched,  with  slow  pace 
and  sorry  exterior,  along  the  tea  road, 
which  took  us  on  over  tho  So-ba- 
ner-la,  and  on  the  28th  of  December 
across  the  Sok-chu,  the  river  followed 
up  by  Captain  Bower  ou  his  late  expe- 
dition, till  it  brought  us  within  sight  at 
last  of  the  boundary  of  our  promised 
land  i- the  waters  of  the  Bo-Chu, 
which  confine  the  Lhassa  district,  the 
sacred  province  of  U.  We  were  pre- 
pared for  this  ;  we  had  been  meeting 
large  caravans  returning  from  the  cap- 
ital. On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year 
(1892)  we  crossed  the  river  and  found 
ourselves  within  the  sacred  district. 

Pa-tegn  told  me  that  last  year,  when 
lie  travelled  by,  there  were  a  troop  of 
soldiers  encamped  there,  on  the  look- 
out for  a  European  traveller  who  (they 
had  heard)  was  on  his  way  to  Lhassa. 
The  U  province  is  governed  by  the 
Lhassa  lamas  in  tho  person  of  a  chief 
appointed  from  the  capital.  On  the 
side  wc  entered,  oue  chief  rules  over 
tho  district  Na-chu-ka  between  the  Bo- 
Chu  and  tho  confines  of  Leu-dring- 
tsong  ;  which  latter  is  under  the  sway 
of  another  head,  the  Pem-ba  chief. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Bo-Chu  the 
road  took  us  over  the  Peh-la-nie.  We 


recrossed  the  river,  passed  by  an  en- 
campment ou  the  banks  of  a  small  lake 
called  Ang-nga,  and  by  a  steep  descent 
came  to  a  deep  gorge,  through  which 
flowed  the  Da-chu,  which  we  crossed 
to  pursue  our  way  over  a  very  stony 
course.  At  this  point  we  were  sud- 
denly confronted  by  two  fully  armed 
Thibetan  soldiers,  who  bade  us  halt 
and  informed  us  we  were  their  pris- 
oners. We  had  perforce  to  stop,  and, 
resigning  ourselves  to  the  situation, 
took  up  our  position  on  the  banks  of  a 
frozen  stream  hard  by.  This  was  on 
the  3rd  of  January.  We  were  very 
soon  surrounded  by  soldiers  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  evening,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  chief,  that  we  learnt  the 
reason  of  our  detention.  Noga  had  by 
making  long  stages  arrived  with  the 
woman,  some  few  days  ago,  at  Na-chu- 
ko-kang.  He  had  informed  the  resi- 
dent chief  that  while  on  the  road  he 
had  met  two  Thibetans  conducting  a 
European  lady  through  the  country. 
He  had  told  them  to  take  her  back  to 
China,  which  they  had  flatly  refused  to 
do  ;  so,  accordingly,  at  great  inconven- 
ience, he  had  hurried  on  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  government.  He  hinted 
his  expectations  of  a  reward  ;  but  the 
chief  wished  first  to  be  assured  the 
story  was  true.  Then  Noga  regretted 
he  must  hurry  on  to  Lhassa ;  but  the 
chief,  whose  duty  it  was  to  send  scouts 
in  every  direction  (no  joke  in  case  of 
a  hoax),  refused  to  allow  him  to  go 
till  his  information  had  been  verified. 
The  wily  Chinamau  was  caught  in  his 
own  trap. 

Id  three  days  there  arrived  a  mili- 
tary chief  of  some  importance.  His 
sheep-skin  was  trimmed  with  a  wide 
band  of  bright  blue  lastiug  of  European 
manufacture,  and  was  bordered  with 
a  broad  strip  of  beaver;  but  what 
specially  drew  my  attention  was  the 
fantastic  way  in  which  his  hair  was 
dressed.  The  fringe  across  his  fore- 
head was  caught  together  at  the  ends 
in  a  kind  of  horizontal  Grecian  plait 
not  unlike  the  plaited  edging  of  straw 
litters  in  a  well-appointed  stable  ;  his 
back  hair  hung  down  in  plaits  which 
started  from  the  crown  of  the  head. 
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Of  Ills  earrings,  gold  ami  coral,  one 
was  pendant,  and  the  other  a  round 
piece  of  jewellery.  His  sword  sheath 
was  of  massive  silver  studded  with 
coral  and  turquoise.  As  soon  as  his 
tent  was  pitched  he  sent  for  Puutso, 
And  cross-questioned  him  about  the 
foreign  lady  and  himself.  Then  he  in- 
vited me  to  his  tent,  and  asked  me 
where  I  was  going  to,  where  I  came 
from,  and  whether  I  had  made  any 
maps.  He  informed  me  that  he  could 
not  allow  me  to  contiuue  my  journey  ; 
but  he  was  ou  the  whole  very  friendly. 
Both  Puntso  and  Pa-tegn  were  strictly 
watched,  and,  after  settling  down  for 
•the  night's  rest  in  the  most  comfort- 
able hole  to  be  found,  were  surrounded 
^11  night  by  at  least  twenty  soldiers.  I 
myself  was  left  unmolested  in  my  nar- 
row, coffin-shaped  hole.  I  had  de- 
manded that  Noga  and  his  wife  should 
be  brought  before  me,  that  I  might 
•clear  my  servants  of  the  charge  Noga 
iiad  brought  against  them.  For  this 
the  presence  of  a  Lhassa  chief  was 
necessary  ;  and,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
our  detention,  orders  were  given  to  set 
out,  and  we  did  a  long  day's  march 
towards  Lhassa.  It  was  so  cold  that 
my  limbs  grew  stiff  aud  numb,  and  I 
had  to  stop  and  get  my  servants  lo  col- 
lect some  cattle-dung  (the  Thibetan 
fuel)  and  light  a  tire  by  the  way. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  journey's 
end,  they  pitched  a  tent  for  us.  We 
were  close  to  the  conjunction  of  the 
Si-ning  and  the  tea  road.  There  are 
three  roads  to*Lhassa —  one  by  Nag- 
chu-ko-kang,  where  custom  is  levied 
from  all  the  tea  caravans,  was  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  a  hill  close  by. 
For  the  levying  of  this  custom,  two 
Lhassa  chiefs  reside  permanently  at 
Nag-chu-ko-kang ;  and  both  of  them, 
accompanied  by  a  chief  of  lesser  im- 
portance, came  to  interview  us,  bring- 
ing Noga  and  Erminie  with  them.  As 
aoon  as  their  tents  were  pitched,  they 
sent  for  Puntso  ;  and  they  subse- 
quently asked  me  to  come  before  them. 
As  a  mat  was  not  placed  for  me  on 
•which  to  sit,  I  sent  for  one  ;  and  when 
they  tried  to  browbeat  me  I  refused  to 


answer  impolite  questions.  Noga  at 
first  denied  all  we  said  ;  but  upon  his 
wife  beiug  cross-examined  a  little  of 
the  truth  was  extracted.  During  the 
trial,  which  lasted  several  days,  com- 
munication with  Lhassa  was  kept  up 
continuously.  A  youth  who  had  been 
to  Sikkim  was  sent  to  the  encampment, 
aud  proved  the  truth  of  Puutso  enter- 
ing my  service  there.  Word  was  sent 
from  headquarters  that  I  was  to  be 
treated  well  ;  whereupon  the  chiefs 
treated  me  with  respect.  We  excited 
much  curiosity  ;  and  Puntso  was  often 
invited  in  the  evening  to  the  chiefs' 
tents,  to  entertain  them  by  accounts  of 
the  lives  of  the  English,  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  India,  and  the  railways  and 
steamships  by  which  he  had  travelled. 
They  were  also  interested  iu  my  at- 
tempts ;  and  told  me  that  of  all  later 
European  travellers  I  had  reached  the 
nearest  lo  Lhassa,  from  which  we  were 
only  a  three-days  ride.  The  ultimatum 
of  the  trial  was  that  if  I  liked  I  could 
go  ou  to  Lhassa.  Should  I  do  so,  how- 
ever, they,  the  chiefs,  having  given  me 
this  permission,  would  lose  their  lives, 
aud  my  servauts  would  be  seized.  I, 
as  an  Annia  (a  woman's  religious 
teacher),  would  surely  not  wish  lo  briug 
about  the  death  of  innocent  men  ? 
Should  I,  however,  decide  to  return  to 
China,  all  necessities  for  our  journey 
as  far  back  as  Ke-gu,  the  half-way  halt, 
would  be  given. 

The  true  case  of  the  matter  was 
pretty  obvious  ;  but  I  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  fly  in  the  face  of  such  persua- 
sive opposition.  They  gave  me  two 
extra  horses,  an  old  tent,  provisions, 
and  ten  ounces  of  silver  in  rupees  and 
Thibetan  money.  An  escort  of  ten 
soldiers  was  to  accompany  us  for  eleven 
stages  ;  but  a  few  (lays  after  we  left 
the  encampment,  which  was  on  the 
18th  of  January,  we  overtook  a  yak 
caravan,  ou  which  our  escort  quitted 
us.  The  progress  of  this  caravan  was 
too  slow  for  us.  We  went  on  ahead,  to 
arrive  on  the  2nd  of  February  at  Tash- 
e -gum pa,  where  we  had  lived  in  the 
gravel  cave  from  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber till  the  15th  of  December. 
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Fortunately,  wo  pitched  our  tent  on 
the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  that  of 
the  monastery.  Crowds  of  hostile- 
looking  lamas  collected  on  the  banks  to 
watch  us.  The  chief  who  had  been 
friendly  to  us  was  away  ;  but  the  head 
lama  in  charge  told  Pa-tegn  ou  the 
morrow  that  Erminie,  before  she  and 
Noga  had  abandoned  us,  had  spread 
the  report  that  I  was  a  witch,  could  see 
through  mountains  and  inside  all  the 
temples,  and  took  note  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  mountains.  Ou  our 
re-arrival,  therefore,  the  lamas  wauted 
to  stone  myself  and  my  servants  and 
throw  our  bodies  iuto  the  river.  This 
the  head  priest  prevented  them  from 
doing  ;  arguing  that,  as  the  chief  at 
Nag-chu-ka  had  given  me  a  tent  arid 
two  horses,  I  could  not  be  what  Erminie 
represented. 

From  here  our  difficulties  were  much 
increased  by  Ihe  great  depth  of  the 
snow.  Three  of  our  horses  succumbed, 
for  the  grass  was  scanty  and  hard  to 
procure.  As  the  yak  caravan  caught 
us  up,  we  continued  with  it  till  we 
reached  Ke-gu,  which  was  on  the  21st 
of  February.  Here  Pa-tegn  left  us  to 
return  to  his  home  at  Ga-la  ;  for  I  no 
longer  intended  to  retrace  my  steps, 
thinking  it  best  to  continue  along  the 
tea  road  to  Ta-chien-lu,  and,  once  in 
China,  to  travel  up  the  Yang-tse  River 
to  Shanghai.  I  gave  him,  in  part  pay- 
ment for  his  services  two  of  the  re- 
maining three  horses  and  the  tent 
(which,  I  was  told,  I  should  no  longer 
require).  My  last  horse  was  spirited 
away,  and  wo  found  ourselves  in  a  pre- 
dicament. The  two  Chinese  officials 
were  changing  ;  the  old  ones  had  left 
for  China,  and  their  successors  were 
not  yet  arrived  ;  the  lama  chiefs  told  us 
we  must  not  stay  ;  the  people  refused 
to  sell  us  horses.  We  finally  came  to 
terms  with  some  O-gan-zo  men  return- 
ing to  their  native  towu.  They  were 
to  lend  us  two  horses  for  the  journey, 
and  to  provide  food  and  lodging  for  the 
night  in  rest  houses,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  they  wanted  paid 
down.  They  were  not  particular  as  to 
keeping  their  word.    Instead  of  stop- 


ping at  the  rest  houses,  they  encamped 
in  the  open  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
piling  up  the  packs  to  the  weather  side 
for  shelter.  The  day  after  leaving 
Ke-gu  we  passed  the  boundary  lino 
between  Amdo  and  Kham  on  a  moun- 
tain, and  stayed  a  night  at  Kar-sa, 
where  tea-merchants  reside.  This  towu,. 
like  nil  others  in  Kham,  is  nominally 
under  the  rule  of  the  Chinese  official* 
of  Si-chi'ueu,  whereas  Amdo  is  gov- 
erned from  Si-uing.  We  crossed  the 
Dri-chu  (Yang-tse-kiaug),  on  the  icer 
which  was  not  too  strong,  and  made 
for  the  mountaiu  pass  of  Mo-ro-la,  near 
the  summit  of  which  we  had  to  speud 
the  night.  The  cold  was  so  intense 
that  one  of  the  horses  was  found  frozen 
in  the  morning.  It  hail  snowed  uearly 
every  night. 

Ou  entering  the  Kong-pa-sa-ga  we 
put  up  at  a  good-sized  inn.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  well-to-do.  The  couutry  is 
fertile,  nnd  pigs  and  fowl  are  plentiful 
—  the  first  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
tho  Chinese  border.  We  passed  ou 
by  Kor-ta-ge-gumpa,  which  is  walled 
round.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay, 
or  bricks,  or  stone,  as  far  as  the  first 
story,  which  is  of  wood  ;  the  pretty 
little  trellis-work  windows  are  lined 
with  colored  tissue  paper.  Hero  there 
is  a  huge  prayer-wheel.  The  benefit 
of  the  prayers  wafted  around  is  shared 
by  the  men  who  grind  them  out.  After 
crossing  the  Tza-chu  we  arrived  at 
O-gan-ze,  whither  the  men  had  under- 
taken to  bring  us.  It  is  a  large  town, 
the  residence  of  a  Chinese  official,  a 
Thibetan  chief,  and  merchants.  Ou 
the  night  of  our  arrival  one  of  the  mcu, 
who  had  been  troubled  with  numbed 
knees  from  the  great  cold,  especially  on 
the  mountain  passes,  was  lakeu  ill,  and 

|  died,  just  able  to  see  his  wife  aud  fam- 
ily. That  I  should  have  survived  the 
exposure  of  this  journey,  to  which  two 
strong  men  hod  succumbed,  was  in- 
deed marvellous. 

I  stayed  a  few  days,  aud  was  much 
struck  by  the  inhabitants.  The  mcu 
arc  tall  and  broad,  with  round  faces, 
high  cheek-bones,  short  noses,  and 

i  Chinese  eyes.   They  cut  their  hair  iu  a 
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fringe  in  front,  and  that  they  may  have 
a  plait  reaching  to  the  ground,  add  a 
quantity  of  false  hair  to  the  hack.  In 
this  they  insert  two  or  three  ivory 
riugs  ;  then  they  catch  it  up  and  wind 
it  round  the  head  in  the  guise  of  a  tur- 
han.  The  women  dress  their  hair  in 
tiny  plaits  —  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  thirty -eight  on  one  head  —  and 
wear  gowns  of  wool  or  cotton  cloth, 
white,  or  red,  or  hlue.  Their  jewellery, 
in  which  they  delight,  is  of  silver  and 
coral  and  turquoises.  These  O-gan-ze 
men  make  their  livelihood  as  carriers 
between  Ta-chien-lu  and  Ke-gu,  and 
for  this  purpose  keep  horses  and  mules. 
The  price  of  a  pack-horse  to  cover  this 
distance  is  ten  or  twelve  rupees.  They 
consider  they  have  the  monopoly,  and 
attack  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  venture  along  their  road. 

Leaving  O-gan-ze,  we  passed  Da- 
tong,  on  the  river  Kon-sa,  and  the 
town  of  Oh-trang-go,  where  there  are 
many  Thibetan  shopkeepers  and  a 
colony  of  five  hundred  Chinese.  After 
Sau-ri-gumpa,  an  important  place,  we 
next  reached  Kham-ga-dak,  where  the 
temple  is  roofed  with  sheets  of  gold. 
A  small  house  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
the  birthplace  of  a  former  Buddha  of 
Lhassa.  Our  road  now  made  a  deep 
descent  and  led  us  through  beautiful 
forests.  Iu  these  the  province  of 
Kham  abounds  ;  villages  and  monas- 
teries are  scattered  about  the  hillsides  ; 
and  the  ground  is  tilled  by  the  inhab- 
itants —  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  grass 
lands  of  Amdo,  where  the  people  mostly 
are  nomadic.  On  the  top  of  the  Ya- 
ra-Ia  we  passed  a  small  lake,  so  deep 
that  it  had  never  been  fathomed,  in 
which  (we  were  told)  a  horse  lived. 

My  Thibetan  trip  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  in  a  few  days  we  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Ta-chien-lu,  in  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Si-ch'uem.    This  was 

on  the  12th  of  April,  1893,  seven  months 
and  ten  days  since  I  had  set  out  from 
the  Chinese  town  Tau-chau,  in  the 
province  Kan-suh. 

Annie  R.  Taylor. 


From  The  New  Review. 
THE  POETRY  OF  JOHN  DONNE. 

Among  the  non-dramatic  poets  who 
flourished  under  James  I.  incomparably 
the  most  singular  and  influential  was 
the  Catholic  scholar  who  became  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.  John  Donue  was  thirty 
years  of  age  wheu  Elizabeth  died,  and 
no  small  portion  of  his  most  character- 
istic work  must  have  been  written  in 
her  reign.  But  Donne  belongs,  essen- 
tially, to  that  of  her  successor.  In  him 
the  Jacobean  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the 
Elizabethan,  is  paramount.  His  were 
the  first  poems  which  protested,  in 
their  form  alike  and  their  tendency, 
against  the  pastoral  sweetness  of  the 
Spenserians.  Something  new  in  En- 
glish literature  begins  in  Donne,  some- 
thing which  proceeded,  under  his 
potent  influence,  to  color  poetry  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  exact 
mode  in  which  that  influence  was  im- 
mediately distributed  is  unknown  to 
us,  or  very  dimly  perceived.  To  know 
more  about  it  is  one  of  the  great  desid- 
erata of  literary  history.  The  imitation 
of  Donne's  style  begins  so  early,  and 
becomes  so  general,  that  several  critics 
have  taken  for  granted  that  there  must 
have  been  editions  of  his  writings 
which  have  disappeared. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  exceedingly  slight  appear- 
ances, that  of  ten  sonnets  contributed 
to  Davison's  "  Poetical  Rhapsody  "  in 
1602,  and  of  "An  Anatomy  of  the 
World  "  in  1611,  the  poems  of  Donne 
are  not  known  to  have  been  printed 
until  1633,  a  year  or  two  after  his  death. 
Yet  the  references  to  them  in  docu- 
ments of  twenty  years  earlier  are  fre- 
quent, aud  that  they  were  widely 
distributed  is  certain.  This  was  doubt- 
less done  by  means  of  more  or  less 
complete  transcripts,  several  of  which 
have  come  down  to  our  own  day. 
These  transcripts  must  have  been 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  at  court,  at 
the  universities,  in  cultured  country 
houses,  until  almost  every  poet  of  the 
Jacobean  ago  must  have  been  more  or 
less  familiar  with  their  tenor.  The 
style  of  Donne,  like  a  very  odd  per- 
fume, was  found  to  cling  to  every  one 
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who  touched  it,  and  wo  observe  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  poems 
which  had  not  passed  through  a  print- 
er's hands  exercising  the  influence  of  a 
body  of  accepted  classical  work.  In 
estimating  the  poetry  of  the  Jacobean 
age,  therefore,  there  is  no  writer  who 
demands  more  careful  study  than  this 
enigmatical  aud  subterranean  master, 
this  veiled  Isis  whose  utterances  out- 
weighed the  oracles  of  all  the  visible 
gods. 

For  the  secresy  with  which  the 
poems  of  Donne  were  produced  no 
adequate  reason  is  forthcoming.  His 
conduct  in  other  respects,  though 
somewhat  haughty,  was  neither  clois- 
tered nor  mysterious.  He  was  profuse 
in  the  publication  of  his  prose  writings, 
aud  denied  his  verse  alone  to  his  ad- 
mirers. That  the  tenor  of  it  clashed 
with  his  profession  as  a  churchman  has 


ade  of  James  I.'s  reign,  if  they  are 
uot  even  of  earlier  composition.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  Sat- 
ires," an  imperfect  manuscript  of 
which  bears  the  date  1593,  are  wholly 
Elizabethan.  These  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, aud  belong  to  the  same  general 
category  as  those  of  Hall,  Lodge,  and 
Guilpin.  They  are  brilliant  aud  pic- 
turesque beyond  any  of  their  particular 
compeers,  even  beyond  the  best  of 
Hall's  satires.  But  they  have  the  ter- 
rible faults  which  marked  all  our  Eliz- 
abethan satirists,  a  crabbed  violence 
alike  of  manner  and  matter,  a  fierce, 
voluble  conventionality,  a  tortured  and 
often  absolutely  licentious  aud  errouc- 
ous  conception  of  the  use  of  language. 
The  fourth  is,  doubtless,  the  best  writ- 
ten, and  may  be  taken  as  the  best 
essay  in  this  class  of  poetry  existing 
in  English  literature  before  the  middle- 


been  put  forward  as  a  reason,  but  it  is  life  of  Dryden  ;  its  attraction  for  Pope 
not  a  very  good  one.    Donne  was  not  |  is  well  known. 


squeamish  in  his  sermons,  nor  afraid 
of  misconception  in  his  "  Pseudo- 
Martyr."  If  ho  had  had  scruples  of 
conscience  about  his  secular  poems  ho 
might  have  destroyed  them,  as  Georgo 
Herbert  did  his.  It  is  idle  to  speculate 
on  the  cause  of  Donne's  peculiar  con- 
duct. It  suffices  to  record  that  having 
produced  a  quantity  of  poetry  of  ex- 
traordinary value,  and  intimately  wel- 
come to  his  generation,  he  would  neither 
publish  nor  destroy  it,  but  permitted, 
and  perhaps  preferred,  that  it  should 
circulate  amoug  his  most  intelligent 
contemporaries  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
cite the  maximum  of  curiosity  and 
mystery. 

With  the  trifling  exceptions  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  the  poems 
of  Donne  were  uot  published  until  after 
his  death.  The  first  edition,  the  quarto 
of  1633,  is  very  inaccurate  and  ill- 
arranged  ;  the  octavos  of  1635  and  1639 
are  much  fuller  and  more  exact. 
Donne,  however,  still  lacks  a  compe- 
tent editor.  We  have  no  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  poet's  own  wish  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  poems,  nor  any  safe 
conjecture  as  to  the  date  of  more  than 
a  few  pieces.  The  best  lyrics,  how- 
ever, appear  to  belong  to  the  first  dec- 


44  The  Progress  of  the  Soul,"  as 
named  by  its  author  44  Poeraa  Satyri- 
con,"  takes  its  natural  place  after  the 
satires,  but  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
written  not  earlier  than  1610.  De 
Quincey,  with  unwonted  warmth,  de- 
clared that  44  massy  diamonds  compose 
the  very  substance  of  this  poem, 
thoughts  and  descriptions  which  have 
the  fervent  and  gloomy  sublimity  of 
Ezckiel  or  iEschylus."  It  is  writteu 
in  a  variant  of  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
aud  is  a  hyperbolical  history  of  the 
development  of  the  human  soul,  ex- 
tended to  more  than  five  hundred  lines, 
and  not  ended,  but  abruptly  closed.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Donne's 
writings,  aud  started  a  kind  of  psycho- 
logical poetry  of  which,  as  the  century 
progressed,  many  more  examples  were 
seen,  none,  perhaps,  of  a  wholly  feli- 
citous character.  It  has  the  poet's 
characteristics,  however,  to  the  full. 
The  verse  marches  with  a  virilo  tread, 
the  epithets  are  daring,  the  thoughts 
always  curious  and  occasionally  sub- 
lime, the  imagination  odd  and  scholastic, 
with  recurring  gleams  of  passiou. 

Far  less  extraordinary  are  the  epis- 
tles, which  form  a  large  section  of 
Donne's  poetical  works.    All  through 
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life  he  was  wont  lo  address  letters, 
chiefly  in  the  heroic  couplet,  to  the 
most  intimate  of  his  friends.  These 
epistles  arc  conceived  hi  a  lighter  vein 
than  his  other  writings,  and  have  less 
of  his  characteristic  vehemence.  The 
earliest,  however,  "The  Storm,"  which 
he  addressed  from  the  Azores,  pos- 
sesses his  Elizabethan  mannerism  ;  it 
is  crudely  picturesquo  and  licentious, 
essentially  unpocticnl.  "The  Calm," 
which  is  the  parallel  piece,  is  far  bet- 
ter, and  partly  deserves  Ben  Jonson's 
high  commendation  of  it  to  Drummond. 
The  epistle  to  Sir  Henry  Goody cr  is 
noticeable  for  the  dignified  and  stately 
manner  in  which  the  four-lino  stanza, 
afterwards  adopted  by  Gray  for  his 
"  Elegy,"  is  adopted  ;  this  poem  is 
exceedingly  like  the  early  pieces  writ- 
ten by  Drydcn  some  fifty  years  later. 
The  school  of  the  Restoration  is  plainly 
foreshadowed  in  it. 

Many  of  these  epistles  are  stuffed 
hard  with  thoughts,  but  poetry  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  them  ;  the  style 
is  not  lucid,  the  construction  is  des- 
perately parenthetical.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  weary  reader  is  rewarded  by 
such  a  polished  piece  of  versification  as 
is  preseuted  by  this  passage  about  love 
in  the  "  Letter  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  :  "  — 

It  is  not  love  that  sueth,  or  doth  contend  ; 
Love  either  conquers,  or  but  meets  a  friend. 
Man's  better  part  consists  of  purer  fire, 
And  finds  itself  allowed,  ere  it  desire. 
Love  is  wise  here,  keeps  home,  gives  reason 
sway, 

And  journeys  not  till  It  find  summer-way. 
A  weather-beaten  lover,  but  once  known, 
Is  sport  for  every  girl  to  practise  on. 
Who  strives,  through  woman's  scorns, 

woman  to  know 
Is  lost,  and  seeks  his  shadow  to  outgo ; 
It  must  be  sickness,  after  one  disdain, 
Though  he  be  called  aloud,  to  look  again  ; 
Let  others  sin  and  grieve  ;  one  cunning 

slight 

Shall  freeze  my  love  to  crystal  in  a  night. 
I  can  love  first,  and,  if  I  win,  love  still, 
And  cannot  be  removed,  unless  she  will ; 
It  is  h£r  fault  if  I  unsure  remain  ; 
She  only  can  untie,  I  bind  again  ; 
The  honesties  of  love  with  ease  I  do, 
But  am  no  porter  for  a  tedious  woe. 
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Most  of  theso  epistles  are  Xew 
Year's  greetings,  and  many  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  noble  and  devout  ladies 
with  whom  he  held  spiritual  converse 
in  advancing  years.  The  poet  superbly 
aggrandizes  the  moral  qualities  of  these 
women,  paying  to  their  souls  the  court 
that  younger  and  flightier  cavaliers  re- 
served for  the  physical  beauty  of  their 
daughters. 

The  epithalamia  of  Donne  form  that 
section  of  his  work  in  which,  alone,  he 
seems  to  follow  in  due  succession  after 
Spenser.  Theso  marriage-songs  are 
elegant  and  glowing,  though  not  with- 
out the  harshness  which  Domic  could 
not  for  any  length  of  time  forego. 
That  composed  for  the  wedding  of 
Frederick  Count  Palatine  and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  in  1613,  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  Donne's  writings,  and 
opens  with  a  delicious  vivacity  : — 

Hail,  Bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  Is  I 
All  the  air  is  thy  diocese, 
And  all  the  chirping  choristers 

And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners  ; 
Thou  marryest  every  year 

The  lyric  lark  and  the  grave  whispering 
dove, 

The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 
The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher  ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 
As  does  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon  ; 
The  husband  cock  looks  out,  and  straight 
is  sped, 

And  meets  his  wife,  which  brings  her 

feather  bed. 
This  day  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine,  — 
This  day,  which  might  enflame  thyself,  old 

Valentine. 

The  ode  within  the  rather  stiff  set- 
ting of  the  Allophanes  and  Idios, 
eclogue  is  scarcely  less  felicitous. 

The  miscellaneous  secular  poems  of 
Donne  are  generically  classed  under 
the  heading  of  "  Elegies."  We  have 
here  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
aberrations  of  fancy,  some  of  the  wild- 
est coutrasts  of  character  and  style,  to 
be  observed  in  literature.  They  are 
mainly  Ovidiau  or  Tibullan  studies  of 
the  progress  of  the  passion  of  love, 
written  by  one  who  proclaims  himself 
an  anient,  but  no  longer  an  illusioned, 
lover  —  hot  still,  but  truculent  and 
scandalous.    The  youth  of  the  author 
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is  disclosed  in  them,  but  it  is  not  the 
callow  youth  of  first  inexperience.  He 
is  already  a  past  master  in  the  subtle 
sophistry  of  love,  and  knows  by  rote 
"the  mystic  language  of  the  eye  and 
hand."  Weary  with  the  beauty  of 
spring  and  summer,  he  has  learned  to 
fiud  fascination  in  an  autumnal  face. 
The  voluptuous  character  of  these  ele- 
gies has  scandalized  successive  critics. 
Several  of  them,  to  be  plain,  were  in- 
deed too  outspoken  for  the  poet's  own 
or  for  any  decent  age.  Throughout  it 
is  seldom  so  much  what  the  unbridled 
lover  says,  but  his  utter  intemperance 
in  saying  it,  that  surprises,  especially 
in  one  who,  by  the  time  they  were 
given  to  the  public,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  holiest  of  men.  Even 
saints,  however,  were  coarse  in  the  age 
of  James,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Donne's  elegies,  the  exquisite  "  Re- 
fusal to  Allow  his  Young  Wife  to  Ac- 
company him  Abroad  as  a  Page," 
which  belongs  to  Ms  mature  life  and 
treats  of  a  very  creditable  passion,  is 
marred  by  almost  inconceivable  of- 
fences against  good  taste. 

Another  section  of  Donne's  poems  is 
composed  of  funeral  elegies  or  requi- 
ems, in  which  he  allowed  the  sombre 
part  of  his  fancy  to  run  riot.  In  these 
curious  entombments  we  read  nothing 
that  seems  personal  or  pathetic,  but 
much  about  "  the  magnetic  force  "  of 
the  deceased,  her  spiritual  anatomy, 
and  her  soul's  "  meridians  and  paral- 
lels." Amid  these  pedantries  we  light 
now  and  then  upon  extraordinary 
bursts  of  poetic  observation,  as  when 
the  eminence  of  the  spirit  of  Mistress 
Drury  reminds  the  poet  of  a  vision, 
seen  years  before  in  sailing  past  the 
Canaries,  and  he  cries  out  — 

Does  not  a  Teneriffe  or  higher  hill 
Rise  so  high  like  a  rock,  that  one  might 
think 

The  floating  moon  would  shipwreck  there 
and  sink, 

or  as  when  one  of  his  trances  comes 
upon  him,  and  he  sighs 

when  thou  know'st  this 
Thou  know'st  how  wan  a  ghost  this  our 
world  is. 


These  lovely  sudden  bursts  of  pure 
poetry  are  more  frequent  in  the  "  Fu- 
neral Elegies  "  than  in  any  section  of 
Donne's  poetry  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  approach  those,  to  be  pres- 
ently noted,  in  the  lyrics.  The  spirit 
of  this  Rtrango  writer  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  majestic  and  gorgeous  aspects  of 
death,  to  wave  his  torch  within  tho 
chamel  house,  and  to  show  that  its 
walls  are  set  with  jewels. 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
his  obscure  mortuary  imagination  :  — 

As  men  of  China,  after  an  age's  stay, 
Do  take  up  porcelain  where  they  buried 
clay, 

So  at  this  grave,  her  limbeck  (which  refines 
The  diamonds,  rubles,  sapphires,  pearls 
and  mines 

Of  which  this  flesh  was),  her  soul  shall  in- 
spire 

Flesh  of  such  stuff,  as  God,  when  His  last 
fire 

Annuls  this  world,  to  recompense  it,  shall 
Make  and  name  them  the  elixir  of  this  All. 
They  say,  the  sea,  when  it  gains,  loseth 
too, 

If  carnal  Death  (the  younger  brother)  do 
Usurp  the  body  ;  our  soul,  which  subject  is 
To  the  elder  Death,  by  sin,  is  freed  by  this  ; 
They  perish  both,  when  they  attempt  the 
just, 

For  graves  our  trophies  are,  and  both 
death's  dust. 

The  presence  of  the  emblems  of 
mortality  rouses  Donne  to  an  unusual 
intellectual  ecstasy.  The  latest  of 
these  elegies  is  dated  1625,  and  shows 
that  tho  poet  retained  his  art  in  this 
kind  of  writing  to  the  very  close  of  his 
career,  adding  polish  to  his  style,  with- 
out any  perceptible  falling  off  in  power. 

A  large  number  of  "  Holy  Sonnets," 
which  Izaak  Walton  thought  had  per- 
ished, were  published  in  1669,  and  sev- 
eral remain  still  unprinted.  They  are 
more  properly  quatorzains  than  son- 
nets, more  correct  in  form  than  the 
usual  English  sonnet  of  the  age — for 
the  octett  is  properly  arranged  and 
rhymed  —  but  closing  in  the  scstett 
with  a  couplet.  These  sonnets  are 
very  interesting  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  Donne's  prolonged  sympathy 
with  the  Roman  Church,  over  which 
his  biographers  have  been  wout  to  slur. 
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All  these  "Holy  Sonnets"  probably 
belong  to  1617,  or  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  death  of  Donne's 
wife.  In  the  light  of  certain  examples 
in  tho  possession  of  the  present  writer, 
which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print, 
they  seem  to  confirm  Walton's  remark 
that,  though  Doune  inquired  early  in  life 
into  the  differences  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Catholicism,  yet  he*lived  until 
the  death  of  his  wife  without  religion. 

A  pathetic  sonnet  from  the  un- 
published Westmorland  manuscript  of 
Donne,  now  in  my  possession,  shows 
the  effect  of  that  bereavement  upon 
him.  It  is  here  printed  for  the  first 
time  :  — 

Since  she  whom  I  loved  hath  paid  her  last 
debt 

To  Nature  and  to  hers  and  my  good  is 
dead, 

And  her  soul  early  into  heaven  van- 
ished — 

Wholly  on  heavenly  things  my  mind  Is  set. 
Here  the  admiring  her  my  mind  did  whet 
To  seek  Thee,  God  ;  so  streams  do  show 

their  head  ; 
But  tho'  I  have  found  Thee,  and  Thou 
my  thirst  hast  fed, 
A  holy  thirsty  dropsy  melts  me  yet. 
But  why  should  I  beg  more  love,  whenas 
Thou 

Dost  woo  my  soul  for  hers,  off1  ring  all 
Thine  ; 

And  dost  not  only  fear  lest  I  allow 
My  love  to  Saints  and  Angels,  things 
divine, 

But  in  Thy  tender  jealousy  dost  doubt 
Lest  this  World,  Flesh,  yea,  Devil,  put 
Thee  out  ? 

The  sonnet  on  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  however,  has  probably  been  at- 
tributed to  Donue  by  error  ;  the  more 
likely  name  of  Constable  has  been 
suggested  as  that  of  its  author. 

In  his  other  divine  poems,  also,  the 
Roman  element  is  often  very  strong, 
and  the  theology  of  a  cast  which  is  far 
removed  from  that  of  Puritanism.  In 
the  very  curious  piece  called  u  The 
Cross,"  he  seems  to  confess  to  the  nse 
of  a  material  crucifix,  and  in  "  A  Lit- 
any "  he  distinctly  recommends  prayer 
to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

That  she-cherubim  which  unlocked  Para- 
dise. 


All  these  are  matters  which  must  be 
left  to  the  future  biographers  of  Donue, 
but  which  are  worthy  of  their  closest 
attentiou  in  developing  the  intricate 
anomalies  of  his  character. 

We  have  now,  by  process  of  exhaus- 
tion, arrived  at  what  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  sections  of  Donne's 
poetry,  his  amatory  lyrics.  These  are 
about  seventy  in  number,  and  so  far 
as  the  scanty  evidence  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  belong  to  various  periods 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  thirty-fifth 
year.  The  series,  as  we  now  hold  it,  be- 
gins with  the  gross  and  offensive  piece 
of  extravagance  called  "The  Flea," 
but  is  followed  by  "The  Good-Mor- 
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which  strikes  a  very  different 
note.  As  a  rule,  these  poems  are 
extremely  personal,  confidential,  ami 
vivid  ;  the  stamp  of  life  is  on  them. 
None  the  less,  while  confessing  with 
extraordinary  frankness  and  clearness 
the  passion  of  the  writer,  they  are  so 
reserved  in  detail,  so  immersed  and 
engulfed  in  secresy,  that  no  definite 
conjecture  can  be  hazarded  as  to  the 
person,  or  persons,  or  the  class  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
One  or  two  were  evidently  inspired 
by  Donne's  wife,  others  most  emphat- 
ically were  not,  and  by  their  lawless, 
though  not  gross,  sensuality  remind  us 
of  the  still  more  outspoken,  14  Elegies." 
In  spite  of  the  alembicated  verbiage, 
the  tortuousness  and  artificiality  of 
the  thought,  sincerity  burns  in  every 
stanza,  and  the  most  exquisite  images 
lie  side  by  side  with  monstrous  conceits 
and  ugly  pedantries. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  lyrics  is  that 
scarcely  two  of  the  seventy  are  written 
in  the  same  verse-form.  Donne  evi- 
dently laid  himself  out  to  invent  elab- 
orate and  far-fetched  metres.  He  was 
imitated  in  this  down  to  the  Restoration, 
when  all  metrical  effects  tended  to  merge 
in  the  heroic  couplet.  But  of  the  innu- 
merable form-inventions  of  Donne  and 
his  disciples  scarcely  one  has  been 
adopted  into  the  language,  although 
more  than  one,  by  their  elegance  and 
melody,  deserve  to  be  resumed. 

This  exemplifies  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  his  stanza-forms  :  — 
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If  thou  be'st  born  to  strange  sights, 

Things  invisible  to  Bee, 
Ride  ten  thousand  days  and  nights, 

Till  age  snow  white  hairs  on  thee  ; 
Thou,  when  thou  return' st,  wilt  tell  me 
All  strange  wonders  that  befell  thee, 
And  swear 
Nowhere 
Lives  a  woman  true  and  fair. 

If  thou  find' st  one,  let  me  know  ; 

Such  a  pilgrimage  were  sweet. 
Yet  do  not  —  I  would  not  go 

Though  at  next  door  we  might  meet ; 
Though  she  were  true  when  you  met  her, 
And  last  till  you  write  your  letter, 
Yet  she 
Will  be 

False,  ere  I  come,  with  two  or  three. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  this  body 
of  poetry  in  general  terms,  and,  first  of 
all,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  re- 
marks with  regard  to  Donne's  whole 
system  of  prosody.  The  terms  "  irreg- 
ular," "  unintelligible,"  and  «•  viciously 
rugged  "  are  commonly  used  in  describ- 
ing it,  and  it  seems  even  to  be  sup- 
posed by  some  critics  that  Donne  did 
not  know  how  to  scan.  This  last  sup- 
position may  be  rejected  at  once  ;  what 
there  was  to  kuow  about  poetry  was 
known  to  Donne.  But  it  seems  certain 
that  he  intentionally  introduced  a  revo- 
lution into  English  versification.  It 
was  doubtless  asa  rebellion  against  the 
smooth  and  somewhat  nerveless  iambic 
flow  of  Spenser  and  the  earliest  con- 
temporaries of  Shakespeare  that  Donne 
invented  his  violent  mode  of  breaking 
up  the  lines  into  quick  and  slow  beats. 
The  best  critic  of  his  own  generation, 
Ben  Jonson,  hated  the  innovation,  and 
told  Drummond  "  that  Donne,  for  not 
keeping  of  accent,  deserved  hanging." 
It  is  difficult  to  stem  a  current  of  cen- 
sure which  has  set  without  iutermis- 
sion  since  the  very  days  of  Donne 
himself,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
point  out  what  I  imagine  was  the  poet's 
own  view  of  the  matter. 

He  found,  as  I  have  said,  the  verse 
of  his  youth,  say  of  1590,  exceedingly 
mellifluous,  sinuous,  and  inclining  to 
flaccid ity.  A  five-syllabled  iambic  line 
of  Spenser  or  of  Daniel  trots  along  witb 
the  gentlest  amble  of  inevitable  shorts 
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and  longs.  It  seems  to  have  vexed  the 
ear  of  Donne  by  its  tendency  to  feeble- 
ness, aud  it  doubtless  appeared  to  him 
that  the  very  gifted  writers  who  imme- 
diately preceded  him  had  carried  the 
softness  of  it  as  far  as  it  would  go.  He 
desired  new  and  more  varied  effects. 
To  see  what  he  aimed  at  doing,  we 
have,  I  believe,  to  turn  to  what  has 
been  attempted  iu  our  own  time  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges,  in  some  of  his  early 
experiments,  and  by  the  Symbolists  in 
France.  The  iambic  rhymed  Hue  of 
Douno  has  audacities  such  as  are  per- 
mitted to  his  blank  verse  by  Milton, 
aud  although  the  felicities  are  rare  iu 
the  older  poet,  instead  of  being  almost 
incessant,  as  iu  the  later,  Donue  at  his 
best  is  not  less  melodious  than  Milton. 
When  he  writes  — 

Blasted  with  sighs  and  surrounded  with 
tears, 

we  must  not  dismiss  this  as  not  being 
iambic  verse  at  all,  nor  —  much  less  — 
attempt  to  read  it  — 

Blasted  with  sighs,  and  surrounded  with 
tears, 

but  recognize  in  it  the  poet's  attempt 
to  identify  the  beat  of  his  verse  with 
his  bewildered  aud  dejected  condition, 
reading  it  somewhat  in  this  notation  — 

Blasted  |  with  sighs  ||  and  surrounded  |  with 
tears. 

The  violence  of  Donne's  trauspositiou 
of  accent  is  most  curiously  to  be  ob- 
served in  his  earliest  satires,  and  in 
some  of  his  later  poems  is  almost  en- 
tirely absent.  Doubtless  his  theory 
became  modified  with  advancing  years. 
No  poet  is  more  difficult  to  read  aloud. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  following  may 
excusably  defy  ft  novice  :  — 

No  token  of  worth  but  Queen's  man  and 
fine 

Living  barrels  of  beef  and  flagons  of  wine. 
I  shook  like  a  spied  spy.    Preachers  which 
are 

Seas  of  wit  and  arts,  you  can  then  dare 
Drown  the  sins  of  this  place,  for,  for  me, 
Which  am  but  a  scant  brook,  it  enough 

shall  be 
To  wash  the  stains  away. 

But  treat  the  five-foot  verse  not  as  a 
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fixed  and  unalterable  sequence  of  ca- 
dences, but  as  a  norm  around  which  a 
musician  weaves  his  variations,  and  the 
riddle  is  soon  read  — 

No  token  |  of  worth  |  but  Queen's  |  man  | 
and  fine 

Living  |  barrels  of  |  beef  and  |  flagons  of  | 

wine. 

I  shook  |  like  a  spied  |  spy.  |  Preachers  | 
which  are 

Seas  |  of  wit  |  and  arts,  |  you  can  then  | 
dare 

Drown  |  the  sins  |  of  this  place,  |  for,  |  for 
me, 

Which  am  |  but  a  scant  |  brook,  |  it  enough 

|  shall  be 
To  wash  |  the  stains  |  away. 

The  poetry  of  Doune  possesses  in  no 
small  degree  that  u  unusual  and  inde- 
liuablc  witchery  "  which  Dr.  Jessopp 
has  noted  as  characteristic  of  the  man 
himself.    But  our  enjoyment  of  it  is 
marred  by  the  violence  of  the  writer, 
by  his  waut  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
good  taste,  and  by  a  quality  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
writteu  about  him,  but  which  seems  to 
provide  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  his 
position.    Douno  was,  I  would  veuture 
to  suggest,  by  far  the  most  modern  and 
contemporaneous  of  the  writers  of  his 
time.    He  rejected  all  the  classical  tags 
and  imagery  of  the  Elizabethans,  he 
borrowed  nothiug  from  French  or  Ital- 
ian tradition.    He  arrived  at  an  ex- 
cessive actuality  of  style,  and  it  was 
because  he  struck  them  as  so  novel  and 
so  completely  in  touch  with  his  own 
age  that  his  immediate  coevals  were  so 
much  fascinated  with  him.    His  poems 
are  full  of  images  taken  from  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  time.    Where  earlier 
poets  had  summoned  the  myths  of 
Greece  to  adorn  their  verse,  Donne 
weaves  in,  instead,  the  false  zoology, 
the  crude  physics  and  philosophy,  of 
his  own  fennenting  epoch.   The  poem 
called  u  Love's  Exchange  "  is  worthy 
of  careful  examination  in  this  respect. 
Each  stanza  is  crowded  with  conceits, 
each  one  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
practical  or  professional  life  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  poet  wrote.  This 
extreme  modernity,  however,  is  oue 
potent  source  of  our  lack  of  sympathy 


with  the  poetry  so  inspired.  In  the 
loug  run,  it  is  the  broader  suggestion, 
the  wider  if  more  conventional  range  of 
classic  imagery,  which  may  hope  to 
hold  without  fatigue  the  interest  of 
successive  generations. 

For  us  the  charm  of  Donne  continues 
to  rest  in  his  occasional  felicities,  his 
bursts  of  melodious  passion.  If  his 
song  were  not  so  tautaliziugly  fragmen- 
tary, we  should  call  him  the  unques- 
tioned nightiugale  of  the  Jacobean 
choir.  No  other  poet  of  that  time,  few 
poets  of  any  time,  have  equalled  the 
concentrated  passion,  the  delicate,  long- 
drawn  musical  effects,  the  bold  and 
ecstatic  rapture  of  Douno  at  his  best. 
In  such  a  poem  as  "  The  Dream  "  he 
realizes  the  very  paroxysm  of  amatory 
song.  In  his  own  generation  no  one 
approached  the  purity  of  his  cascades 
of  ringing  monosyllables,  his 

For  God'f  sake,  hold  your  tongue  and  let 
me  love, 

or, 

I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lover's  ghost, 
Who  died  before  the  God  of  Love  was  born, 

or, 

O  more  than  moon, 
Draw  not  thy  seas  to  drown  me  in  thy 
sphere. 

In  these  and  similar  passages,  of 
which  not  a  very  slender  florilcgium 
might  be  gathered  from  his  voluminous 
productions,  Donne  reminds  us  that 
Ben  Jonson  esteemed  him  "  the  first 
poet  in  the  world  in  some  things."  But 
this  quality  of  passionate  music  is  not 
the  only  one  discernible,  nor  often  to 
be  discerned.  The  more  obvious  char- 
acteristic was  summed  up  by  Coleridge 
in  a  droll  quatrain  :  — 

With  Donne,  whose  Muse  on  dromedary 
trots, 

Wreathe  iron  pokers  into  true-love-knots  ; 
Rhyme's  sturdy  cripple,  Fancy's  maze  and 
clue, 

Wit's  forge  and  fire-blast,  Meaning's  press 
and  screw. 

In  the  use  of  those  ingeuuities  which 
it  was  once  the  fashion  to  call  "  meta- 
physical "  Donne  shows  an  amazing 
pertinacity.  He  is  never  dauuted  by 
the  feeliug  that  his  wit  is  exercised 
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"  on  subjects  where  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  it,"  and  where  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  relish  it.  He  pushes  on  with 
relentless  logic  —  sometimes,  indeed, 
past  chains  of  images  that  arc  lovely 
and  appropriate,  but  oftener  through 
briars  and  liauas  that  rend  his  garments 
and  trip  up  his  feet.  He  is  not  affected 
by  the  ruggedness  of  his  road,  nor  by 
our  unwillingucss  to  follow  him.  He 
stumbles  doggedly  on  until  ho  has 
reached  his  singular  goal.  In  all  this 
intellectual  doggedness  he  has  a  certain 
kinship  to  Browning,  but  his  obscurity 
is  more  dense.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  contemporary  maligned  him  who 
reported  Donne  to  have  written  one  of 
his  elegies  in  an  intentional  obscure- 
ness,  but  that  he  delighted  in  putting 
his  readers  out  of  their  depth  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  It  is  against  this 
lurid  background,  which  in  itself  and 
unrelieved  would  possess  a  very  slight 
attraction  to  modern  readers,  that  the 
electrical  flashes  of  Donne's  lyrical 
genius  make  their  appearance,  almost 
blinding  us  by  their  brilliancy,  and  fad- 
ing into  the  dark  tissue  of  conceits  be- 
fore we  have  time  to  appreciate  them. 

Edmund  Gosse. 


From  MacroilLan's  Magazine. 
DWELLERS  IN  ARCADY. 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their 
proud  heights  with  stately  trees  ;  humble 
▼alleys  whose  base  estate  seemed  com- 
forted with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers  ; 
meadows  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  flowers  ;  thickets  which,  being 
lined  with  the  most  pleasant  shade,  were 
velussed  by  the  cheerful  disposition  of  many 
well-tuned  birds  ;  each  pasture  stored  with 
sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security  ;  while 
the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oratory 
craved  their  dams'  comfort  ;  here  a  shep- 
herd-boy piping  as  if  we  should  never  be 
old,  there  a  young  shepherdess  knitting 
and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her 
voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  for  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  music. 

My  text  is  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
"  Arcadia,"  a  country  which  will  ever 
exist  unspoiled,  untouched,  a  refuge 
for  those  who  seek  it,  whether  they 


find  it  as  Sidney  did  by  Coniston  Water, 
or  whether  it  exists  only  in  the  dreams 
of  some  city-bound  prisoner.  It  is 
always  the  same  ;  the  something  beyond, 
the  point  where  spirit  and  where  matter 
meet,  the  land  brightened  by  heavenly 
alchemy,  and  by  that  personal  vibration 
between  man  and  nature  which  is  the 
soul  of  immaterial  things.  Where  that 
point  of  meeting  exists  is  different  for 
every  one  of  us,  and  this  is  what  each 
critic  in  turn  has  to  try  to  apprehend. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  writing  of 
Bewick  in  these  pages  ;  Bewick  who 
dwelled  in  Arcady  as  he  strode  along 
the  busy  London  streets  ;  Bewick 
whose  heart  was  in  the  north,  far 
away  by  Tyne-side  among  his  early 
haunts,  listening  with  delight  to  the 
murmuring  of  the  flooded  burn  which 
passed  his  father's  house,  where  he 
would  leap  from  bed  to  watch  the 
water's  varying  aspects,  or  follow  the 
sheep  through  the  wreaths  of  snow  as 
they  sought  shelter  from  the  drifts  on 
the  fells,  "  under  the  low  braes  over- 
hung with  whins."  No  wonder  he 
shook  the  dust  from  off  his  feet  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  great  city  ! 

It  is  with  another  dweller  in  Arcady 
that  these  pages  are  concerned  to-day, 
whose  history  has  lately  appeared,  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Gerard  and  verified  with 
great  pains  and  much  research.1  It  is 
the  story  of  Angelica  Kauffmann,  who 
sat  painting  in  her  house  in  Golden 
Square,  while  Bewick  wearily  trudged 
through  London  streets.  Scarcely  a 
dozen  years  lay  between  the  two  in 
actual  age,  but  almost  as  many  cen- 
turies might  have  divided  them.  From 
Northumberland  to  ancient  Greece  is  a 
long  way  to  go,  even  in  the  spirit  king- 
dom ;  and  yet  as  I  write  these  words  I 
realize  that  some  Arcadias,  such  as 
Bewick's,  belong  to  natural  laws  and 
are  part  of  all  time,  and  that  others, 
such  as  Angelica's,  belong  to  moods 
and  phases  only. 

In  1796,  when  Bewick  came  to  Lon- 
don, Angelica  was  already  established 
in  her  house  in  Golden  Square ;  her 
beautiful,  fanciful  visions  lay  hidden  in 
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her  own  warm  imagination,  while  she 
dwelt  among  the  bricks  aud  scandals  of 
the  town.  Hers  was  a  curious  posi- 
tion ;  she  was  iu  early  middle  age,  a 
wife  aud  no  wife,  a  struggling  line 
lady,  a  hard-working  woman,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  She  had  friends, 
angry  lovers,  ail  miring  patrons,  adorers 
without  number,  euvious,  cruel  ene- 
mies ;  Hone  had  just  wantonly  assaulted 
her  ;  she  was  laboring  for  her  daily 
bread,  painting  portraits  and  mytho- 
logical and  allegorical  histories  and 
compositions  —  Gaudish  himself  never 
produced  subjects  more  tremendous, 
lint  through  it  all  Angelica  dwelt  on  in 
Arcady,  forgetting  her  troubles  among 
her  dislocated  but  gracious  dreams. 

What  would  Bewick  have  cared  for 
Angelica's  waning,  candle-lit  world,  he 
the  lover  of  natural  things,  of  early 
dawns,  of  nightly  trampings  by  storm 
or  starlight,  with  a  heart  attuned  to 
reality?  »*To  his  utterly  English 
mind,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  '"the  straw 
of  the  sty  aud  its  tenantry  were  abiding 
truth,  the  cloud  of  Olympus  aud  its 
tenantry  a  child's  dream.  He  could 
draw  a  pig  but  not  an  Aphrodite.  .  .  . 
I  must  endeavor  to  make  you  under- 
stand the  magnificent  artistic  power, 
the  flawless  virtue,  veracity,  and  ten- 
derness, the  infinite  humor  of  the  man, 
and  yet  the  difference  between  England 
aud  Florence  in  the  use  they  make  of 
such  gifts  iu  their  children." 

Augelica  was  a  child  of  Italy  ;  tradi- 
tion and  conventionality  had  been  her 
masters.  Aud  yet,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  realize,  underneath  all  the 
artificiality  of  her  work  and  experience, 
there  lies  hidden  some  touch  of  natural 
grace  and  truth,  which  has  kept  her 
memory  alive  to  this  day.  Perhaps  it 
is  her  personality  which  has  outlived 
her  performance.  She  made  work  to 
order,  but  she  herself  was  spontaneous  ; 
the  fine  ladies  she  paiuted  would  have 
given  much  to  have  had  her  charm,  her 
gaiety,  her  gracious  fascination. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Angelica  that 
she  belonged  to  a  day  when  people 
were  more  easily  themselves  than  they 
are  now  ;  when  there  was  more  cere- 
mony, but  less  crowding  of  iniud  and 


feeling.  It  was  also  fortunate  for  her 
that  she  was  born  in  a  leisurely  period 
wheu  her  dress,  her  graceful,  flowing 
draperies,  harmonized  so  well  with  her 
charming  self.  Her  very  name  is  curi- 
ously appropriate.  An  angel,  a  trader, 
—  do  not  both  of  them  describe  her? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  her 
work  was  very  bad.  Only  the  other 
day,  deep  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the 
National  Gallery,  a  friend  showed  me  a 
portentous  canvas  representing  Reli- 
gion surrounded  by  all  the  Virtues. 
It  would  certainly  require  all  the  attri- 
butes to  enable  one  to  forgive  such  a 
composition  ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  her  by  this  one  special  produc- 
tion, for  many  delightful  suggestions, 
decorations,  compositions,  exist  to  this 
dttj'i  givmo  pleasure  still,  and  bearing 
witness  to  her  conscientious  and  un- 
tiring life's  work.  Her  loving  soul 
carried  her  safely  across  the  disappoint- 
ments and  disillusions  which  are  too 
apt  to  cloud  the  later  hours  of  life.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  end  of  a 
life  is  more  interesting,  more  full  of 
meaning  than  the  beginning  of  it  ;  the 
lights  seem  to  grow  more  complexly 
beautiful,  the  feeling  of  it  all  more 
natural  and  touching  ;  and  that  which 
people  are  pleased  to  call  illusion  often 
strikes  more  true  to  the  heart  than  tho 
driest  and  most  incontrovertible  facts. 
This,  assuredly,  was  the  moral  of  An- 
gelica's sixty-year-long  story. 

The  writer,  who  once  iu  her  own 
youth  wrote  the  romance  of  Miss  An- 
gel, has  been  reading  the  further  his- 
tory (an  authentic  and  genuine  story 
this  time)  of  Madam  Augelica,  aud 
realizing  how  much  still  remains  to  tell 
of  a  life  of  which  the  early  morning 
hours  are  over  If  the  early  morning 
was  the  period  of  work  and  enthusiasm, 
the  later  hours  bring  an  added  emotion 
and  experience  into  play,  perhaps  less 
attractive,  but  more  endearing  than  tho 
brilliant  flash  of  youth.  If  we  take 
Angelica  for  what  she  did,  it  would  not 
go  very  far ;  but  if  we  take  her  for 
herself,  her  long-suffering,  charming, 
honorable,  enthusiastic  self,  her  nature 
attracts  us  as  ever  through  a  dividing 
century.    Nor  need  wo  be  ashamed  to 
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admire  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Goethe,  and  so  many  oilier  delightful 
persons,  have  passed  before  us. 

Angelica's  correspondence  with  Goe- 
the in  1778,  when  she  was  about  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  is  almost  laughably 
romantic  ;  and  yet  what  woman  might 
not  be  proud  to  have  received  such  a 
tribute  at  any  age.  German  women 
seem  to  possess  a  fund  of  innocent, 
enduriug  romance  ;  they  are  not  bound 
by  that  restraining  sense  of  humor 
which,  I  suppose,  keeps  an  English- 
woman in  check  ;  though  Angelica  had 
forgotten  her  German  and  her  German 
spelling,  and  needed  all  the  eight  vol- 
umes of  Goethe's  works  which  he  sent 
her  to  remind  her  of  her  native  tongue, 
yet  her  heart  did  not  forget  to  beat. 
To  the  very  last  she  turned  towards 
that  Arcadia  of  feeling  which  was  her 
heaveu.  Her  friendship  for  Goethe, 
and  for  Herder  too,  as  one  rends  of 
both  in  tho  letters  selected  by  Miss 
Gerard,  give  a  most  fanciful  and  strik- 
ing phase  of  a  woman's  history.  The 
self-suppression  of  Angelica's  married 
life  had  left  her  nature  still  longing  for 
sympathy  ;  to  the  eud  she  retained  her 
ideal ;  to  the  end  she  seemed  unable  to 
live  alone  in  self-respecting  indepen- 
dence, but  ever  constrained  to  throw 
herself  into  the  hopes  and  lives  and 
loves  of  others,  to  live  in  their  lives 
and  their  welfare.  "  Parting  from  you 
has  penetrated  my  heart  and  soul  with 
grief,"  she  writes  to  Goethe.  "  .  ,  . 
The  Sundays  which  once  were  days  of 
joy  have  become  the  saddest  days  ;  they 
seem  to  say,  we  return  no  more,  the 
words  return  no  more  sound  too  hard." 
.  .  .  "This  evening,  the  20th,  I  found 
your  dear  letter  upon  the  table,  how 
my  heart  beat  as  I  opened  it !  "  Again  : 
14  Some  days  ago  I  went  with  Zucchi  to 
visit  your  apartment  ...  we  went  up 
into  your  cabinet.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in 
a  sanctuary  or  shrine,  where  one  dwelt 
whom  all  honored.  I  could  hardly  tear 
myself  away."  On  the  5th  of  August 
she  writes  :  u  I  dreamed  last  night  you 
had  come  back,  I  hastened  to  the  en- 
trance door,  seized  both  your  hands, 
which  I  pressed  so  closely  to  my  heart, 
that  with  the  pain  I  awoke." 


Miss  Gerard  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  Zucchi  household ;  she 
quotes  Goethe's  own  testimony  that 
Angelica  was  overtasked,  and  that  Zuc- 
chi was  an  avaricious,  selfish  husband. 
It  was  Goethe  who  sent  Herder  to 
Angelica  ;  and  Herder  also  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  fascinated  by  this 
new  friend,  "  the  delicate,  tender  soul, 
artistic  to  her  finger-tips,  extraordina- 
rily simple,  without  any  bodily  charm." 
Elsewhere  he  writes  to  his  wife  :  u  Oh, 
what  torments  might  I  have  spared 
myself,  had  I  only  known  earlier  this 
noble  creature,  who  lives  shy  and  re- 
tired as  a  heavenly  being  .  .  .  she  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all  else  in  Rome." 
Then  he  continues  artlessly  enough  : 
"  I  am  so  happy  with  her  .  .  .  she  on 
her  side  regards  me  with  the  deepest 
reverence,  while  of  thee  she  speaks 
tenderly  and  with  a  certain  timidity  ; 
she  looks  upon  thee  as  one  of  tho 
happiest  of  women."  Poor  Madame 
Herder  gets  jealous  and  unhappy  after 
a  time,  and  flies  to  mythology  for  com- 
fort, as  others  have  done  before.  She 
calls  herself  Ariadne  and  implores  The- 
seus to  return  to  his  home  and  family. 
To  this  Theseus  writes  in  reply  : 
"When  I  went  this  evening  to  An- 
gelica, she  with  infinite  grace  slipped 
upon  my  finger  a  little  gold  chain  as  a 
remembrance  of  to-day  ;  she  said  it 
was  for  us  both.  She  is  iu  every  way 
a  sweet,  angelic,  and  pure  woman. 
Thou  must  promise  au  eternal  friend- 
ship to  her,  and  with  me  render  thauks 
to  Heaven  who  has  given  her  to  me  to 
know  and  to  love." 

Angelica  bestowed  various  tokens 
upon  Herder,  who  describes  to  his  wife, 
among  other  objects,  "a  little  ring, 
which  I  am  to  put  on  thy  finger,  and 
with  it  I  now  seal  this  letter.  On  this 
side  of  the  Alps  I  may  look  on  it  as 
mine  own,  aud  on  my  return  give  it  to 
thee  from  thy  sister.  No  one  knows 
of  this  little  present  except  the  good 
Ricffcnstein,  who  ordered  it  for  her. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faithful  symbol  of  her 
pure,  tender  soul,  for  truly  friendship 
and  love  are  one.  So  she  represents 
her  little  soul  (seelchen)  as  a  tiny  spar- 
row resting  upou  a  branch  of  myrtle,  a 
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type  that  our  union  shall  exist  absent 
or  present.  Do  not  say  anything  of 
this  to  any  one,  but  take  the  remem- 
brance as  it  is  meant,  in  good  part.  A 
purer,  more  exquisite  creature  does  not 
exist  on  earth." 

Herder  seems  to  have  had  less  satis- 
factory moments  in  the  course  of  his 
experience  of  life,  for  Miss  Gerard 
quotes  from  another  letter  to  his  wife  : 
"Still  it  propos  of  Angelica,  her  good- 
ness sets  the  balance  right  between  me 
and  others  of  her  sex,  who  have  done 
me  bad  turns.  In  goodness  of  heart 
she  is  a  celestial  being.  I  gave  her  thy 
kiss  as  it  stood  in  thy  letter,  without 
transferring  it  to  her  lips.  Once  1  did 
kiss  her  on  the  forehead,  and  once  she 
unexpectedly  seized  my  hand  and 
would  press  it  to  her  lips." 

Finally  we  come  to  the  last  of  what 
is  justly  called  a  remarkable  series  of 
letters.  "Well  theu,  in  God's  name 
my  trunk  is  packed.  All  is  ready  ;  to- 
morrow I  leave  Rome  for  Pisa.  1  am 
well,  and,  all  things  considered,  have 
had  a  time  in  Rome  of  which  few  stran- 
gers can  boast.  .  .  .  Angelica,  who  is 
dear  and  good  beyond  all  expression, 
greets  thee  cordially,  and  sends  thee 
her  silhouette.  Take  it  with  feelings 
of  love  and  kindness.  The  angel  has 
made  me  during  these  last  weeks  inex- 
pressibly happy.  I  would  I  hail  known 
her  earlier  ;  the  good,  excellent,  ten- 
der, beautiful  soul.  .  .  .  May  heaven 
bless  and  preserve  this  sweet  woman. 
Farewell,  my  good  soul,  no  longer  to 
be  a  desolate  Ariadne." 

So  Herder  departs  as  Goethe  had  de- 
parted ;  and  Angelica  remains  in  the 
Eternal  City,  still  working  on,  still  oc- 
cupied with  innocent  fancies  and  enthu- 
siasms, in  which  she  tries  to  forget  the 
present  and  the  terrible  times  which 
were  now  at  baud.  Dukes,  duchesses, 
goddesses,  heroes,  all  figure  in  turn 
upon  her  canvas,  cardinals,  ladies  of 
quality  ;  but  meanwhile  the  terrible 
echoes  from  the  world  bevond,  rumors  ; 
of  sorrow  and  disaster,  began  to  reach 
them  in  their  sunny  retreat.  A  third 
inmate  had  joined  die  little  household. 
Anton  Kauffraann,  a  cousin,  had  come 


to  help  Angelica  and  Zucchi,  who  was 
ill  and  partially  paralyzed,  in  their  life 
ami  household  cares.    Money  difficul- 
ties, which  had  ceased  to  trouble  them 
for  years  past,  now  rose  grimly  before 
them.    This  was  no  time  for  posing 
and  sitting  for  portraits  ;  people  were 
ruined  and  flying  for  their  lives,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  rents  or  debts 
were  collected.    Antouio  Zucchi,  wor- 
ried and  anxious,  fell  ill  and  died  of 
jaundice,  leaving  almost  all  he  pos- 
sessed away  from  his  wife.   Too  true 
and  disinterested  to  resent  this  insult, 
she  mourned  him  with  simplicity  and 
sweetness.    The  epitaph  she  put  upon 
his  grave  is  well  known  and  often 
quoted  :  "  Not  as  I  had  prayed."    *«  It 
is  not  poverty  I  fear,  but  this  dreadful 
solitude,"  she  writes  soon  after  his 
death.    Then  by  degrees  she  in  some 
measure   revives.      She    travels  for 
change  of  scene  ;  loving  and  apprecia- 
tive friends  come  round  her  ;  Kauff- 
mann,  the  cousin,  proves  good  and 
devoted  ;  she  begins  to  work  once  more 
with  that    indomitable    courage  and 
buoyancy  which  was  part  of  her  na- 
ture.   One  or  two  of  her  best  portraits 
were  painted  about  this  time.     It  is 
difficult  to  take  it  seriously  when  one 
hears  of  a  colossal  picture  of  Achilles, 
for  Catherine  of  Russia,  undertaken  by 
Angelica  at  near  sixty  years  of  age. 
One  particular  journey  on  which  she 
started  with  the  cousin,  to  revisit  the 
haunts  of  her  youth,  is  delightfully  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Gerard,  and  brought 
no  little  interest  and  pleasure.  The 
end  of  Angelica's  life  was  like  herself, 
composed  and  tender  and  practical. 
44  She  took  to  her  bed  and  one  day  de- 
sired her  cousin  to  read  her  one  of 
Gcllert's  hymns  for  the  sick.    By  some 
mistake  he  began  one  of  the  order  for 
the  dying,  but  she  stopped  him.    4  No 
Johann,'  she  said,  4 1  will  not  hear 
that.    Read  me  the  hymn  for  the  sick 
on  page  128.'    The  cousin  sought  the 
place,  found  the  desired  hymn,  and 
began  to  read.    But  after  a  few  mo- 
ments he  looked  up.    Angelica  had 
passed  peacefully  away  without  a  sigh 
or  pain." 

Anne  RiTcniE. 
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me  when  I  visited  his  house— beiug 
so  heavy  that  I  could  barely  lift  it  with 
one  haud.   ..  . 

But  the  great  procession  that  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  was  picturesque 
euough  lo  have  atoued  for  much  more 
serious  hardships.  Through  the  vast 
paved  courtyard  of  the  palace  —  above 
which  its  three  successive  roofs  towered 
iu  one  great  blaze  of  green  and  gold  — 
came,  marching,  to  the  music  of  a  well- 
trained  military  band,  a  picked  body  of 
jrrcuadiers  iu  the  uniform  of  the  Siam- 


A  SIAMESE  PAGEANT. 
BY  DAVID  KEK. 

TnE  two  great  festivals  of  the  Si- 
amese year  —  the  White  Elephant's 
birthday  having  not  yet  taken  rank 
there  as  a  bank  holiday  — are  the  birth- 
day of  the  reiguiug  king,  and  his  Maj- 
esty's visit  in  state  to  the  chief  local 
tqinples  towards  the  end  of  autumu.  I 
say  "the  king"  advisedly,  for  there  is 
now  but  one,  the  office  of  "  second 
king"  having  recently  been  abolished 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  incumbent's  ese  line  —  white  frocks  and  suu-hcl- 

mets,  aud  blue  trousers  with  a  white 
stripe  down  the  side.  Then  followed 
the  scarlet  jackets,  and  red  horsehair 
plumes,  and  tine  black  horses  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  succeeded  by  the 
Foot  Guards  in  dark  blue  coats,  armed 
with  English  l  ilies.  Behind  these  came 
the  crew  of  the  king's  model  yacht  — 
about  a  score  of  bright  young  native 
sailor  lads,  who  looked  very  smart  and 
"  ship-shape  "  in  their  British  man-o'- 
war  jackets.  To  them  succeeded  — as 
my  English  host  observed  with  a  grin 
—  a  regiment  of  genuine  infantry  —  that 
is,  several  dozen  tiny  Siamese  children, 
dressed  as  Highland  soldiers  —  to  our 
no  small  surprise  —  in  the  gay  tartan  of 
the  Clan  Stewart,  which  set  off  their 
solemn  little  brown  faces  very  pictur- 
esquely. 

And  now  a  fresh  burst  of  music  her- 
alded the  arrival  of  the  native  grau- 
dees,  carried  by  white-robed  slaves  in 
carved  chairs  of  ivory  or  inlaid  wood, 
under  the  shade  of  huge  many-colored 
umbrellas,  which  reminded  us  of  those 
that  we  had  seen  overshadowing  the 
black  loyalties  of  West  Africa.  Then 
followed  the  king's  brothers,  beneath 
still  larger  umbrellas  fringed  with  gold  ; 
and  finally  —  with  a  swarm  of  richly 
dressed  attendants  before  and  around 


death.  This  may  perhaps  be  a  change 
for  the  better,  for  the  duplicate  kiug- 
ship  produced  at  times  some  rather 
awkward  complications,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  mon- 
archs,  not  many  years  ago,  when  the 
second  king  rushed  down  to  the  En- 
glish consulate  and  put  himself  uuder 
British  protection  against  the  first 
king ;  while  the  first  king  locked  him- 
self up  iu  his  bedroom  for  a  week  for 
fear  of  beiug  murdered  by  the  second 
king. 

Our  stay  in  Bangkok — which  has 
superseded  Siam's  ancient  inland  me- 
tropolis, Ayuthia,  as  St.  Petersburg  su- 
perseded Moscow— included  both  the 
great  uational  holidays.  Iu  September 
came  the  birthday  of  *'  the  Golden- 
footed  Prince  and  Lord  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  Prabaht  Soindetch  P'hra 
Paramendr  Maha  Chulahlougkorn  Klow 

—  may  his  life  be  as  long  as  his  name  ! 

—  and  a  few  weeks  later  followed  the 
"  visitiug  of  the  temples." 

The  birthday  celebration  was  very 
well  worth  seeing,  though  some  of  its 
ceremonies  were  copied  too  closely 
from  those  of  European  courts  not  to 
appear  somewhat  incongruous  iu  so 
thoroughly  Asiatic  a  city.  It  was  cer- 
tainly no  joke  for  us  unfortunate  Eu- 


ropeans to  swelter  beneath  a  tropical  ,  him,  carrying  bundles  of  rattans  across 
sun  in  full-dress  suits  of  black  broad-  the  palms  of  their  outstretched  bauds 


cloth,  while  waiting  to  offer  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  king.  It  fared  even 
worse  with  the  poor  Siamese  princes 
and  nobles  iu  their  cumbrous  dresses 
of  colored  silk,  stiff  with  gold  embroid- 
ery ;  that  worn  by  Prince  Bhaskara 


—  appeared  the  king  himself — a  slim, 
rather  good-looking  young  man  of  thirty 

—  accompanied  by  three  of  his  chil- 
dren, among  whom  the  four-year-old 
crown-prince  is  conspicuous  by  the  tiuy 
crown  of  diamonds  which  encircles  his. 


wougse  —  which  ho  afterwards  showed  !  little  lop-knot  of  fuzzy  black  hair. 
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Altogether,  it  was  a  famous  show  ; 
and  tho  only  drawback  to  its  barbaric 
splendor  was  the  group  of  uncouth 
creatures  in  bottle-shaped  helmets  that 
guard  tho  outer  gate,  whose  brown, 
ape-like  forms,  clad  in  faded  scarlet 
jackets  trimmed  with  tawdry  gold  lace, 
were  irresistibly  suggestive  of  an  organ- 
grinder's  monkey. 

That  night  both  banks  of  the  Me- 
Xam  (Mother  of  "Waters),  which  forms 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  this  amphibi- 
ous capital,  were  profusely  illuminated, 
the  very  ships  having  every  Hue  of 
their  hulls  and  rigging  traced  against 
the  darkness  in  living  lire.  Conspicu- 
ous amid  the  swarin  of  crowns,  arches, 
towers,  stars,  etc.,  that  hovered  phan- 
tom-like iu  the  dark  air,  figured  a  mon- 
ster letter-box  formed  by  countless  tiny 
jets  of  tire — symbolizing  tho  postal 
service  recently  established  by  the  king 
through  the  iuterior  of  Shun — around 
which  a  riug  of  shining  letters  wished 
"  Prosperity  to  the  King  and  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Union."  A  girdle  of 
stars  encircled  the  vast  tower  of  the 
Wat-Cheng  (Elephant  Temple)  on  the 
right  bank  ;  aud  the  tall,  spear-pointed 
pagoda  that  seutiuelled  the  royal  mau- 
soleum stood  out  in  one  great  spire  of 
quivering  flame  against  the  vast  gulf  of 
blackness,  like  tho  red-hot  pinnacles  of 
Dante's  infernal  city  glaring  through 
the  sunless  gloom  of  the  nether  world. 

A  mouth  later  came  the  second  and 
more  characteristic  of  tho  two  great 
national  pageants  —  the  tk  Visitation  of 
the  Temples "  by  the  king  and  his 
court  —  and,  early  on  the  appointed 
morning,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  hav- 
ing a  full  view  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings, we  established  ourselves,  by  the 
advice  of  a  veteran  English  resident,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  most  celebrated 
temple  of  all  —  the  far-famed  Wat- 
Cheng. 

This  eldest  and  most  stately  of  the 
great  temples  of  Bangkok  is  now  fast 
falling  to  decay,  the  whole  lower  part 
of  it  being  little  better  than  an  absolute 
ruin  ;  for  in  Siam,  as  in  Burma,  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  repairing  anything  ; 
and  when  any  building  —  house,  tem- 


ple, or  palace  —  begins  to  crumble 
away,  the  custom  is  not  to  restore  it^ 
but  to  build  another  in  its  stead.  The 
damp,  slimy  pavement  of  the  weed- 
grown  courtyard  is  heaped  with  the 
remains  of  shattered  cornices  and  fallen 
pillars  ;  aud  stones,  dust,  and  rubbish 
have  choked  up  not  a  few  of  the  small, 
gloomy  cells  that  form  a  kind  of  cloister 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  quadran- 
gle, which,  once  tenanted  by  yellow- 
robed  Buddhist  mouks  with  shaven 
crowns,  are  now  shared  by  toads  and 
serpents,  with  gangs  of  native  thieves. 

Through  one  of  the  countless  clefts 
iu  these  mouldering  walls  struggles  a 
stray  gleam  of  sunshine,  glimmering- 
faintly  upon  the  gilded  fragments  of 
the  sacred  images  of  Buddha,  one  of 
which  has  a  somewhat  curious  history. 
Between  two  blocks  of  stone  in  the 
niche  where  it  used  to  stand  may  still 
be  seeu  a  narrow  opening,  not  unliko 
the  slit  of  a  letter-box,  into  which  once 
fell  the  offerings  dropped  through  the 
mouth  of  the  idol  by  the  rich,  and  sub- 
sequently taken  out  from  behind  by 
the  poor,  in  the  belief  that  tho  holy 
image  itself  sent  them  the  money.  But 
iu  process  of  time,  when  the  temple 
began  to  decay  and  to  be  deserted  by 
its  richer  worshippers,  the  contribu- 
tions gradually  ceased  ;  and  then  the 
poorer  folk,  finding  that  their  idol  had 
suspended  the  payment  of  his  period- 
ical dividends,  avenged  his  remissness 
by  breaking  him  in  pieces  on  the  spot. 

This  abode  of  desolation,  however, 
has  still  some  inhabitants  of  its  own,  of 
a  very  appropriate  kind.  As  you  pick 
your  way  amid  the  heaps  of  ruin,  grim- 
looking  warriors  start  up  before  you 
with  brandished  weapons,  and  hideous 
monsters  threaten  you  with  greedy 
fangs  and  uplifted  paws.  But  no 
sound  issues  from  tho  gaping  jaws  — 
the  ponderous  clubs  never  fall,  the 
menacing  claws  never  strike  ;  all  are 
of  cold,  hard  stone,  like  the  spell-bound 
guardians  of  some  enchanted  palace, 
awaiting  the  destined  champion  whose 
coming  shall  arouse  them  from  the  tor- 
por of  .ages. 

"When  you  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  pagoda  itself,  you  seem  to  bo 
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looking  up  at  a  mountain  of  living 
rainbows,  flashing  and  quivering  inces- 
santly like  falling  water;  and  it  re- 
quires some  time  to  grasp  nil  the  details 
of  this  singular  structure,  seemingly  so 
mngnitlcent,  but  really  so  mean  and 
poor.  Around  the  central  tower  stand 
ranged  like  a  life-guard  four  massive 
pagodas  of  the  bell-shaped  pattern,  so 
universal  both  in  Burma  and  Siam, 
each  ascended  by  a  steep,  narrow  stair, 
and  all  four  inlaid  with  colored  porce- 
lain, while  above  them  a  mighty  pin- 
nacle springs  up  into  the  sky  like  an 
embodied  prayer,  to  a  height  of  more 
than  two  hundred  feet. 

At  the  first  glance  the  blaze  of  many- 
colored  splendor  that  lights  up  this 
tower  from  base  to  summit  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  it  thickly  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  or  at  least  inlaid  with  the 
costliest  porcelain.  But  the  admiring 
spectator  is  grievously  disillusionized 
when  he  comes  nearer  to  it,  and  sees 
that  this  show  of  glittering  magnifi- 
cence is  produced  merely  by  countless 
fragments  of  common  earthenware 
plates  dabbed  into  a  thick  coating  of 
stucco,  like  almonds  in  hard-bake  ! 

Between  the  sentinel  towers,  the 
pyramidal  sides  of  the  structure  slope 
upward  in  one  great  mass  of  sculptured 
archways,  painted  crockets,  carved  cor- 
nices, and  scale-shaped  tiles  of  green 
and  gold,  rising  terrace  above  terrace, 
without  order  and  without  end.  Ever 
and  anon  start  up  weirdly  through  this 
wilderness  of  gorgeous  hues  a  long  line 
of  goblin  forms  in  many-colored  robes 
and  pointed  caps,  whose  uplifted  arms 
seem  to  support  the  projecting  cornice 
overhead  —  intended  to  represent  an- 
gels, though  their  black,  misshapen 
visages  and  huge  tusks  make  them 
look  more  like  devils. 

In  the  courtyard  of  this  strange 
place  we  posted  ourselves  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
king  and  his  suite.  We  had  no  lack  of 
company,  for  the  whole  enclosure,  so 
voiceless  and  deserted  at  other  times, 
was  now  full  to  overflowing.  White- 
frocked  slaves  ;  helmeted  soldiers  ; 
doll-faced  Chinamen  in  huge  straw 
hats  ;  blue-coated  guardsmen  ;  stunted, 


greasy  market  -  women  with  hair 
cropped  as  short  as  the  bristles  of  a 
scrubbing-brush  ;  bare-limbed  peasants 
from  the  rice-swamps,  whose  dark  skin 
was  covered  as  with  a  blue  gauze  veil 
by  the  elaborate  tattooing  which  their 
superstition  believed  to  be  a  sure  charm 
against  all  weapons  ;  and  children  in 
the  native  full-dress  of  a  string  of 
beads  round  the  neck  and  a  brass  ring 
on  each  wrist  —  eddied  around  us  like  a 
sea. 

Thanks  to  the  kiuduess  of  the  Siam- 
ese Cabinet  ministers,  room  had  been 
made  for  our  party,  which  included  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  am- 
bassador, General  H  ,  on  a  raised 

stone  platform  occupied  by  themselves, 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  king  was  to 
land  ;  and  from  this  point  of  vantage 
we  beheld  not  a  few  spectacles  which, 
however  common  iu  this  strange  re- 
gion, would  be  abundantly  startling 
anywhere  else. 

Just  iu  front  of  us  halted  a  native 
boat,  oue  of  the  crew  of  which,  while 
rowing,  had  held  between  his  toes  the 
"  buri ?'  or  native  cigar  that  he  had  just 
becu  smoking,  formed  of  a  huge  reed 
stuffed  with  tobacco.  In  an  open  space 
a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  seething 
crowd  around  us,  a  group  of  supple, 
slender -limbed  native  children,  with 
nothing  on  but  a  wreath  of  flowers 
around  their  solitary  head-tuft  of  bristly 
black  hair  —  the  culling  of  which  is  to 
a  Siamese  boy  what  the  putting  on  of 
his  first  tail-coat  is  to  an  English  one 
—  were  playing  a  kind  of  Orientalized 
lawn  tennis  with  a  ball  of  palm-pith, 
which  they  struck  to  and  fro,  not  with 
their  hands,  but  with  their  feet,  using 
the  sole  and  the  instep  with  equal  ease. 

A  little  farther  on,  a  small  Siamese 
cottage  of  plank  and  shingle  was  coming 
gravely  up  the  river  by  itself,  steered 
with  a  huge,  clumsy  oar  by  its  propri- 
etor, who  stood  on  the  wooden  stair  in 
front  of  the  door  with  his  children 
around  him.  One  of  these  —  a  little 
mile  barely  old  enough  to  walk  alone  — 
suddenly  tumbled  overboard,  but,  ap- 
parently not  a  whit  discomposed,  coolly 
swam  after  his  locomotive  home,  and 
scrambled  up  again  to  the  side  of  his 
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philosophic  father,  who  seemed  as  little 
disturbed  by  this  incident  as  the  hero 
of  it  himself. 

But  all  at  once  a  buzz  of  excitement 
through  the  crowd,  and  a  general  turn- 
ing of  heads  up  the  river  toward  the 
palace,  warned  us  that  the  Procession 
of  Barges  —  the  great  show  of  the  day 
—  was  just  coming  in  sight.    Aud  a 
gallant  sight  it  was.   The  king's  state 
barge,  which  headed  the  processiou, 
was  one  blaze  of  bright  paint  aud  gild- 
ing throughout  its  entire  length,  which 
was  very  considerable,  for  it  was  rowed 
by  a  hundred  men,  all  as  gorgeous  as 
tropical  butterflies  iu  their  uniform  of 
scarlet  and  blue,  which  are  the  royal 
colors  of  Siam.    Bow  and  stern  alike 
were  one  mass  of  gilding,  and  twisted 
into  fautastic  curves,  which  glittering 
in  the  cloudless  sun,  might  well  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  coils  of  a  raou- 
■strous  snake  ;  and  over  the  stern  hung, 
by  way  of  ornament,  the  tail  of  a  yak, 
the  famous  grunting  ox  of  Tibet.  Near 
the  bow  stood  a  richly  dressed  persou- 
age,  who  seemed  to  act  as  boatswain, 
and  regulated  the  movemeuts  of  the 
oarsmen  by  thumping  against  the  planks 
upon  which  he  stood  the  end  of  a  long 
bamboo  which  he  held  iu  his  right 
haud  ;  aud  just  behind  him  was  planted 
n  small  cannon,  as  if  to  shoot  him  in 
-case  he  neglected  his  duty.   After  every 
stroke,  all  the  hundred  rowers  shot 
their  broad-bladed  oars  iuto  the  air  at 
once,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the  effect  of 
which  —  all  the  oars  being  profusely 
gilded  — was  like  that  of  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

Just  amidships,  beneath  a  small, 
open-sided  pavilion  loaded  with  bar- 
baric ornaments,  sat  the  young  king 
himself,  with  the  pagoda-shaped  crown 
of  Siam  upon  his  head.  This  crown  is 
only  worn  once  in  three  years,  which  is 
just  as  well  for  the  unfortunate  wearer, 
its  weight  being  fully  thirty-six  pounds 
English  ;  and  were  it  to  fall  off,  there 
is  no  saying  what  might  be  the  conse- 
queuce,  only  one  official  in  the  whole 
realm  being  empowered  to  toucli  the 
crown,  which  even  the  king  himself 
must  not  do.  In  fact,  the  dilemma  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  luckless  king  of 


Spain  who  was  burned  to  death  be- 
cause the  proper  officer  was  not  at 
hand  to  put  him  out.  Following  the 
king  came  the  boats  of  the  various 
princes  and  nobles,  similarly  decorated, 
the  crews  being  as  gay  as  a  flower- 
show  in  their  dresses  of  bright  yellow, 
green,  blue,  or  crimson,  to  which  the 
dazzling  sunshine  did  full  justice.  But 
one  and  all  kept  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  king's  barge,  it  beiug 
ordained  by  law  that  the  crew  of  any 
boat  daring  to  run  against  that  which 
carries  the  person  of  Siamese  royalty, 
shall  all  be  beheaded  on  the  spot ;  and 
though  this  humane  statute  has  lately 
fallen  into  disuse,  the  native  boatmen 
had  evidently  a  wholesome  fear  of  see- 
ing it  suddenly  revived  for  their  espe- 
cial benefit. 

On  landing  from  his  barge,  the  king 
was  borue  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
ancient  temple  upon  a  kind  of  litter  ; 
but  the  same  distinction  was  not  ex- 
tended to  all  his  numerous  brothers, 
three  or  four  of  whom  —  strapping  lads 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  —  were  carried  like 
babies  in  the  arms  of  their  native  at- 
tendants, with  their  bare  brown  limbs 
dangling  down  in  a  queer,  helpless 
fashion  that  recalled  to  me  how  I  had 
once  seen  the  august  governor  of  an 
African  colony  dragged  out  of  the  surf 
on  to  the  beach,  with  his  feet  higher 
than  his  head,  by  the  black  hands  of 
three  or  four  stalwart  negroes. 

As  the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant 
went  past,  the  native  spectators,  to  a 
mau,  went  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees  and  bowed  their  faces  to  the 
very  dust ;  aud  at  the  same  instant  I 
myself  performed  an  equally  low  pros- 
tration without  intending  it.  One  of 
the  Siamese  miuisters  —  a  corpulent 
old  fellow  with  a  broad,  heavy,  good- 
humored  face  —  had  just  offered  me  a 
light  open-work  iron  chair  recently  im- 
ported from  Paris,  which  shut  up  like 
a  penknife  the  moment  I  sat  down 
upon  it,  and  seut  me  rolling  in  the 
dust,  to  the  immeasurable  delight  of 
the  bystanders.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  get  up  again  and  join  in 
the  laugh  ;  but  hardly  had  I  done  so, 
when  down  went  the  old  minister  him- 
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self  in  turn  iu  precisely  the  same  fash- 
ion and  lay  sprawling  ou  his  back  iu 
the  dirt,  his  great  bulk  and  weight 
making  it  uo  easy  matter  for  him  to 
rise  again. 

How  much  of  this  absurd  scene  the 
kiug  had  witnessed,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  sin- 
gled out  my  wife  and  myself  as  new 
faces  iu  the  ministerial  circle  —  for  he 
was  alrendy  familiar  with  those  of  the 
consul  aud  the  general  — and  had 
asked  oue  of  his  courtiers  who  we 
were.  The  latter  answered — there 
being  naturally  no  Siamese  equivalent 
for  newspaper  correspondents  M  —  that 
we  were  u  people  who  made  marks  on 
paper"  — a  not  inapt  definition  of  a 
good  many  authors  of  the  present  day. 


Prom  Chambers'  Journal. 
TirE   BIRTH   OF   THE  MECHANICAL 
POWERS. 

The  tendency  of  modern  research 
is  to  establish  the  proposition  that  hu- 
man society  is  an  organism  which  lias 
grown  to  a  complex  form  out  of  simple 
beginnings.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
trained  intellect  of  to-day  to  form  a 
mental  picture  of  the  untrained  intelli- 
gence of  the  earliest  men,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  we  express  that  primary 
mental  condition  does  not  convey  exact 
notions  to  the  mind.  It  is  harder  to 
imagine  than  to  describe  a  mind  with 
no  logical  thought,  and  no  knowledge 
of  natural  facts,  still  harder  to  conceive 
with  what  slowness  auy  progress  ever 
took  place.  Yet,  as  we  travel  back 
upon  the  historic  past  into  the  region 
of  pre-history,  we  at  length  encounter 
men  arouud  whom  and  in  whom  there 
played  physical  forces  of  which  they 
bad  no  compreheusiou.  Logical  infer- 
ence supports  written  tradition  in  say- 
ing that  the  remotest  men  had  to  start 
in  life  with  no  stock  in  trade  but  a 
group  of  faculties  which  as  yet  were 
wholly  undeveloped. 

These  earliest  men  fouud  themselves 
environed  by  the  facts  of  life  ;  and  it 
was  the  observation,  not  onlv  of  nat- 
ural  events,  but  of  the  ways  of  other ' 


sentient  beings,  and  themselves,  which 
first  taught  them  the  rudimeuts  of  me- 
chanics. There  is  a  fable  which,  like 
most,  has  a  philosophic  basis,  that  men 
first  learned  the  art  of  swimming  by 
watching  the  instinctive  actions  of  a 
young  frog.  A  popular  writer  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  a  collection  of 
instances  in  which  human  iuveutions 
were  anticipated  by  the  blind  instinct 
of  beasts  or  herbs,  and  has  shown,  for 
example,  that  the  aquatic  plant  known 
as  Utriculariu  applied  the  priuciple  of 
the  crab-pot  ages  before  ever  an  archaic 
fisherman  caught  crabs  by  that  means. 
Aud  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  slow,  half-intelligent  percep- 
tion of  the  methods  adopted  iu  nature 
for  achieving  mechanical  results  was 
one  chief  source  of  instruction  for  the 
earliest  engineers. 

The  axiom  that  example  is  better 
than  precept  is  one  which  has  exerted 
an  immense  inllueuce  upou  social  evo- 
lution, and  that  influence  made  itself 
felt  iu  two  ways.  Some  particular  mau 
would  happen  to  do  a  certain  thiug, 
probably  by  accident,  and  others  who 
noticed  it  would  be  at  ouce  tilled  with 
the  desire  to  imitate  it.  In  certain 
French  watering-places,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  there  arose  a  fashion  amongst 
the  women  of  wearing  gloves  of  dif- 
ferent colors — for  iustance,  a  black 
glove  on  the  right  hand  and  a  while 
glove  ou  the  loft.  This  practice  owed 
iU  birth  to  the  fact  that  at  a  certain 
concert  early  in  the  year  a  leader  of 
fashion  appeared  in  the  room  wearing 
odd  gloves  in  this  way.  She  had  put 
them  on  unconsciously,  and  was  hor- 
rified when  she  discovered  her  blun- 
der ;  but  the  other  women  present  at 
once  imagined  that  this  was  the  new 
mode,  and  it  was  instantly  adopted.  In 
ways  just  as  accidental,  individuals  who 
had  acquired  a  reputation  for  special 
wisdom  or  aptitude  would  in  early  so- 
cieties become  at  once  objects  of  minute 
imitation. 

All  mechanical  labor  must  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  start  from  the  foundation 
afforded  by  the  human  hand.  But  men 
would  live  in  the  world  a  very  short 
time  before  beginniug  to  see  that  many 
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mechanical  enterprises  required  a 
greater  hand-power  than  that  of  a  sin- 
gle man.  The  inference  suggested  by 
a  study  of  the  human  remains  of  the 
glacial  drift  is  that,  from  the  very  first, 
men  turned  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
compound  machine  by  pulling  together. 
Two  facts  conspired  to  impart  to  this 
act  a  peculiar  development.  The  in- 
nate distaste  of  men  to  use  their  own 
hands  on  the  one  side,  and  the  need  for 
disposing  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  on 
the  other,  would,  in  an  nge  of  physical 
struggle,  when  one  race  could  hope  to 
exist  only  by  effacing  another,  lead 
conquering  tribes  to  utilize  the  accumu- 
lated energy  of  living  captive  men.  In 
this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  first 
machine  ever  invented  was  a  slave- 
gang,  and  the  first  engineer  its  task- 
master. 

But  besides  the  energy  obtained  from 
men,  early  engineers  were  not  slow  to 
utilize  the  power  stored  up  in  other 
animals.  There  is  evidence  that  even 
in  the  palaeolithic  age  the  art  of  domes- 
ticating animals  was  already  in  vogue  ; 
and  one  of  the  earliest  scratched  bones 
-extant  —  the  remote  precursor  of  all 
pictorial  art  —  represents  a  man  in  the 
act  of  guiding  a  rude  lopped  pole, 
drawn  by  a  horse,  as  a  sort  of  primitive 
plough.  The  fact  that  in  the  Danish 
41  kitchen-middens,"  or  rubbish-heaps, 
all  the  marrow  bones  are  found  to  be 


thought  to  be  later  in  point  of  timo, 
there  is  no  class  more  frequent  than 
that  of  mortars  and  pestles.  Sandstone 
blocks,  or  querns,  bearing  hollows 
which  have  about  the  in  the  aspect  of 
having  been  formed  by  the  pounding 
of  corn  upon  them,  have  been  often 
found,  aud  the  whole  inference  is  sup- 
ported by  other  considerations  that 
during  the  age  of  Stone  the  water- 
wheel  as  an  agent  for  grinding  corn 
was  not  yet  invented.  The  utilization 
of  human  energy  involved  in  the  grind- 
ing of  corn  by  hand  was  in  fact  re- 
placed by  that  of  quadrupeds  long 
before  horse  and  bullock  power  gave 
way  to  water-power.  Cattle-mills,  for 
instance,  were  in  use  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans at  an  early  date.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  first  inveutors  of  the 
water-wheel  used  it  for  any  purpose 
other  than  grinding,  and  the  inference 
is  that  mills  driven  by  this  power  were 
of  relatively  late  origin.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had 
water-wheels  in  use  in  very  early  times  ; 
and  one  is  known  to  have  been  erected 
on  the  Tiber  in  the  century  before 
Christ.  The  first  water-mill '  known  in 
history  is  that  described  in  connection 
with  the  Mithridatic  wars.  The  tide- 
wheel  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  none 
being  recorded  earlier  than  those  used 
by  the  Venetians  in  1078  a.d. 
Windmills,  also,  were  not  known  in 


■split  and  gnawed,  is  regarded  as  proof  Europe  before  the  twelfth  century,  but 


of  the  existence  at  that  time  of  a  breed 
of  domestic  dogs.  The  ass,  also,  as  far 
back  as  Semitic  traditions  go,  was  a 
beast  of  burden  in  western  Asia. 
Wheu  it  is  remembered  that  the  ass  is 
regarded  as  capable  of  five  times  the 
wrork  that  can  be  done  by  a  man,  and 
that  the  horse  is  ten  times  as  powerful 
as  a  man,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived 
that  the  adoption  of  these  animals  as 
prime  movers  would  add  immensely  to 
the  mechanical  capabilities  of  early  en- 
gineers. 

The  precise  relative  date  at  which 
water-power  first  came  into  use  cannot 
be  asserted.  Amongst  the  remains  of 
the  Stone  Age,  from  the  earliest  to 
those  which,  from  their  superior  fin- 
ash  and  more  perfect  adaptation,  are 


are  believed  to  have  been  iu  use  in  the 
East  before  this  time.  A  sawmill  is 
recorded  to  have  been  in  use  in  Augs- 
burg in  1332.  The  fact  that  of  ail  mod- 
ern African  races  not  one  has  ever  hit 
upon  either  water-power  or  wind-power 
seems  to  prove  that  they  involve  a 
knowledge  of  advanced  kinematics  not 
attained  by  any  races  out  of  the  track 
of  the  early  civilizations. 

Although  the  property  of  rubbed  am- 
ber was  perceived  by  Thales  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
yet  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  heat 
and  electricity,  as  practical  prime  mov- 
ers, are  developments  of  the  past  two 
hundred  years. 

Let  us  now  examine  one  by  one,  in 
the  order  of  their  birth,  the  mechanical 
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powers  which  are  described  as  the  sim- 
ple machines.  Here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  whereas  some  of  the  lower 
animals  do  possess  a  kuowlcdgo  of  in- 
dividual powers,  yet,  if  those  particular 
powers  fail,  they  are  incapable  of  car- 
rying out  their  desires  by  other  means. 
Monkeys,  for  instance,  fetch  them- 
selves cocoanuts  and  break  them  open 
at  the  same  time  by  running  up  the 
palm-trunks  and  dropping  the  nuts  to 
the  ground.  But  if  a  nut  should  fail 
iutact,  the  monkey  would  not  have  the 
cleverness  to  pick  up  a  stone  and  break 
it ;  nor  has  it  the  aptitude  to  throw  a 
stone  upwards,  and  so  bring  the  nut  to 
the  ground.  Both  these  actions  would 
imply  the  pre-requisite  of  au  opposable 
thumb.  Similarly,  n  beaver  will  drag  a 
tree-trunk  to  the  riverside,  that  it  may 
be  built  into  the  beaver-dam  ;  but  if 
the  trunk  be  too  heavy,  it  will  not  have 
the  power  to  put  one  truuk  on  another, 
and  so  roll  the  truuk  along. 

It  is  in  this  capacity  for  inventive- 
ness that  the  divergence  of  human 
aptitude  from  that  of  auimals  is  to  be 
found.  Thus,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
brute  creature  ever  deliberately  and  of 
set  purpose  transporting  a  weight  from 
oue  point  to  another  by  rolling  it  down 
a  hill.  Yet  the  savage  race  does  not 
exist  which  is  incapable  of  this  simple 
exercise  of  the  inventive  mind.  Again, 
there  is  no  record  of  a  savage  who 
would  not  be  smart  enough  to  drag  one 
trunk  over  a  smaller  oue,  and  so  lessen 
the  friction  of  transport.  It  may  be 
taken  for  grauted  that  the  roller,  in  the 
form  of  a  pole  from  which  lateral 
branches  had  been  lopped  by  cutting, 
breaking,  or  fire,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest mechanical  inventions.  It  would 
not  be  long  before  men  perceived  that 
by  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  truuk  in 
the  middle,  the  power  of  the  roller  was 
increased,  because  friction  was  re- 
duced, and  in  this  way  the  middle  part 
of  the  roller  would  at  length  develop 
into  the  axle,  and  its  two  ends  into 
wheels.  There  is  uo  evidence  that 
trollies  or  carte  of  this  rough  pattern 
existed  amongst  the  men  of  the  Stone 
Age,  and  the  theory  that  they  had  not 
yet  been  invented  is  strengthened  by 


the  fact  that  stone  implements  would 
have  been  incompetent  to  fashion  a 
wheel.  The  earliest  Chaldean  monu- 
ments bear  sculptured  representation* 
of  rude  wooden  carts  with  two  fixed 
wheels  drawn  by  a  single  ox  ;  but  these 
very  sculptures  themselves  prove  that 
metallic  tools  were  in  use  at  the  time. 

Tho  lever  must  be  quite  as  old  as  the 
roller.  When  several  felled  poles  lay 
together  helter-skelter,  one  of  them 
would  most  likely  have  one  of  its  ends 
resting  under  another,  aud  accidental 
depression  of  the  free  end  would  reveal 
the  fact  that  heavy  weights  might  be 
moved  by  pushing  under  them  one  end 
of  a  pole,  and  pushing  uuder  the  pole 
auother  by  way  of  fulcrum.  The  trans- 
port of  heavy  weights,  therefore,  might 
take  place  quite  naturally  amongst  the 
men  who  preceded  the  metallic  age  by 
tho  use  of  poles  as  levers  and  rollers. 
At  that  stage  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
crauk  or  axle  would  have  been  known. 
The  lever,  like  other  powers,  was  of 
course  known  long  before  its  properties 
had  been  investigated  by  the. mathema- 
tician. It  was,  iu  fact,  not  until  the 
time  of  Archimedes  that  the  lever  was 
explained. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  point  out 
that  iu  the  pre-metallic  age,  before 
nails  were  possible,  fastenings  were 
effected  by  means  of  kuots.  The  older 
stone  implements  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  newer  age  by  having 
been  lashed  to  a  wood-shaft  with  leather 
thongs  ;  whereas,  later  on,  men  found 
out  how  much  better  it  was  to  make  a 
hole,  either  iu  the  stone  head  or  in  the 
wooden  handle.  The  fact  that  stoue 
implements  are  found  scattered  singly 
here  aud  there  seems  to  suggest  that 
they  had  slipped  by  accident  out  of  the 
shafts  through  unskilful  tying ;  aud 
from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  granuv- 
kuote  and  other  unscientific  methods  of 
tying  which  children  instinctively  adopt 
are  a  relic  of  the  Stone  Age  fastenings. 

From  the  position  in  which  their  re- 
mains are  found,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Stone  Age  races  of  western  Europe 
obtained  their  supplies  of  fresh  water 
from  running  streams  and  lakes.  They 
would  therefore  have  no  knowledge  of 
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artificial  wells,  which  seem  to  have 
been  hit  upon  by  Syrian  nomads  in 
very  early  times.  At  first,  perhaps, 
vessels  would  be  lowered  by  a  thong, 
and  then  pulled  up  again  ;  but  if  a  pole 
were  placed  across  the  well-mouth  for 
purposes  of  safety,  men  would  at  once 
see  the  advantage  of  pulling  the  rope 
against  the  pole.  Later  on,  they  would 
acquire  the  means  of  fixing  the  pole  in 
the  holes  of  vertical  boards,  and  so  the 
pulley  would  arise.  Even  before  this 
invention,  it  is  probable  that  men  hit 
upon  the  plan,  when  dragging  a  heavy 
weight  by  means  of  n  leather  thong,  of 
passing  the  thong  round  a  handy  tree. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the 
wedge  was  invented  cannot  be  showu. 
Perhaps  some  archaic  workman,  ham- 
mering away  at  a  block  of  wood  with  a 
flint  knife,  found  the  knife  enter  the 
wood  and  become  fixed.  In  the  effort 
to  wrench  it  out,  the  block  would  split. 

While  the  engineer  of  to-day  is  a 
being  of  a  very  different  stamp  from 
the  engineer  of  the  long-ago,  the  differ- 
ence is  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind. 
Modern  mechanical  activity  has  shown 
itself  not  in  the  invention  of  new  ma- 
chines so  much  as  in  the  application  of 
new  prime  movers.  The  tendency  of 
the  time  is  to  replace  the  prime  movers 
of  the  early  ages  by  others  involving 
less  human  waste.  The  classic  trireme 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  ship 
propelled  by  a  compound  engine,  whose 
cranks  were  human  elbows,  and  whose 
pistons  were  human  arms.  A  rower 
would  not  miss  his  stroke  more  fre- 
quently than  the  needle  of  a  sewing- 
machine  misses  a  stitch.  But  the 
comparative  costliness  of  men  as  prime 
movers  lias  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  calculation  that,  to  do  the  same 
number  of  units  of  work  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  motor  of  a  Cunarder  no 
fewer  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  row- 
ers would  be  required. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that,  before  the  age  of  iron,  men  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  mechan- 
ical invention,  and  it  needed  only  the 
introduction  of  that  metal  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  the  principles  already 
kuown  to  gigantic  issues. 


From  The  Athenaeum. 
LINES  BY  TOM  SHERIDAN. 

Sheridan's  elder  son  Tom  said 
mauy  clever  things,  but  he  did  not 
strive  to  make  his  mark  in  literature. 
Some  letters  from  him  are  preserved 
among  the  Sheridan  papers  at  Framp- 
ton  Court,  Dorsetshire,  and  several 
verses,  which  may  be  read  with  special 
interest  now,  are  appended  to  one  of 
them.  They  were  written  towards  the 
eud  of  1811  or  at  the  beginning  of  1812. 
The  subject  was  the  total  wreck  of  a 
man-of-war,  about  which  the  following 
particulars  appeared  iu  the  "  Annual 
Register"  for  1811  :  — 

Rathmilton,  December  6th:  his  Maj- 
esty's ship  Saldanha,  one  of  our  finest 
frigates,  commanded  by  Captain  the  lion. 
W.  Pakenhain,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Long- 
ford, sailed  from  Cork  on  the  10th  of 
November,  to  relieve  bis  Majesty's  ship 
Endyniion  off  Lough  Swilly.  Having 
reached  the  harbor,  she  again  sailed  on  the 
30th,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  westward.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  December  it  blew  the  most  dreadful  hur- 
ricane. At  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
through  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  a 
light  was  seen  from  the  signal-towers,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  board  the  Saldanha,  passing 
rapidly  up  the  harbor.  When  the  daylight 
appeared  the  ship  was  discovered  to  be  a 
complete  wreck  in  Ballyna  Stokes-bay. 
Every  one  of  the  three  hundred  souls  on 
board  had  perished,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  calamitous  loss  had  thus 
perished  with  her,  The  bodies  of  Capt. 
Pakenham  and  about  two  hundred  of  the 
crew  are  said  to  have  been  washed  ashore, 
and  were  interred  in  a  neighboring  burying 
ground. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, the  son  of  Tom  and  the  squire  of 
Framptou,  has  written  concerning  the 
letter  which  accompanied  the  lines, 
that  "it  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Moucricff,  of  Pitcathley  House,  Bridge 
of  Earn,  when  he  was  in  delicate 
health,  and  winteriug  with  Lord  Pon- 
sonbv,  at  Ventuor,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  about  the  year  1812."  The 
letter  runs  thus  :  — 

Ventnor,  New  Inn,  Thursday. 
My  dear  Madam,  —  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  stanzas  I  wrote 
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on  the  loss  of  the  Saldanha  to  show  you 
how  Ossian  has  been  plundered  (though 
most  unconsciously  on  my  part)  in  another 
instance,  but  if  you  recollect  the  circum- 
stances attending  that  ship's  wreck,  you 
will  see  that  the  image  was  unavoidably 
suggested  by  the  facts,  &  I  doubt  not 
Campbell  might  with  justice  plead  the 
same  reason.  —  Plagiarism  is  much  of tener 
involuntary  than  critics  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit, in  this  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  always  ready  to 
gather  the  Flowers  I  meet  with  in  Poetry, 
without  either  turning  up  my  nose  at  the 
herbage  which  may  surround  them,  or  im- 
agining too  nicely  whether  they  were  trans- 
planted or  indigenous. — My  Vanity  will 
not  let  me  conclude  without  adding  a  word 
or  two  in  behalf  of  my  own  offspring. —  The 
perversion  of  the  text  of  "  Rule  Britannia" 
is  obvious — my  only  excuse  is  that  I  felt  at 
the  moment  indignant,  at  the  thoughtless 
«&  extravagant  sentiment,  with  which  it  is 
so  often  accompanied.  —  The  lines  are  of 
too  lawless  a  character  to  bear  the  test  of 
criticism,  &  I  have  purposely  left  them, 
with  many  Blemishes,  obvious  even  to  my- 
self, rather  than  pretend  to  more  than  I 
Intended.  I  think  too  that  compositions 
of  this  Description  often  lose  in  spirit  what 
they  gain  by  correctness.  —  They  were 
written  from  the  feelings  of  the  moment  & 
at  the  moment— so  judge  of  them.  I  hon- 
estly own  I  like  them  myself.  —  Mrs.  Sher- 
idan would  have  paid  her  respects  to  you 
to-day,  hatl  the  weather  permitted,  you 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  entertain 
her,  as  you  cannot  love  Flowers,  more  than 
she  does.  —  I  beg  my  best  compliments  to 
Mr.  Barwis,  &  remain  Dear  Madam,  your 
obt  Sert, 

Thos.  Sheridan. 

the  saldanha. 

*  'Britannia  rules  the  waves"  — 
Heard'st  thou  that  dreadful  roar? 
Ilark  !  'tis  bellowed  from  the  caves 
Where  Lough  Swllly's  billow  raves, 
And  three  hundred  British  graves 
Taint  the  shore. 

No  voice  of  life  was  there  — 
'Tis  the  Dead  who  raise  that  cry  — 
The  Dead  —  who  heard  no  prayer 
As  they  sank  in  wild  despair, 
Chaunt  in  scorn  that  boastful  air 
Where  they  lie. 


44  Rule  Britannia"  sung  the  crew, 
When  the  stout  Saldanha  sailed, 
And  her  colors  as  they  flew, 
Flung  the  warrior  cross  to  view 
Which  in  battle  to  subdue 

Ne'er  had  failed. 

Bright  rose  the  laughing  morn 
(That  morn  which  sealed  their  doom), 
Dark  and  sad  is  her  return, 
And  the  storm-lights  faintly  burn 
As  they  toss  upon  her  stern 

'Mid  the  gloom. 

From  the  lonely  Beacon's  height 
As  the  watchmen  gazed  around, 
They  saw  that  flashing  light 
Drive  swift  athwart  the  night, 
Yet  the  wind  was  fair  and  right 
For  the  Sound. 

But  no  mortal  power  shall  now 
That  crew  and  vessel  save  — 
They  are  shrouded  as  they  go 
In  a  hurricane  of  snow, 
And  the  track  beneath  her  prow 
Is  their  grave. 

There  are  spirits  of  the  Deep 
Who,  when  the  warrant's  given, 
Rise  raging  from  their  sleep 
On  rock  or  mountain  steep 
Or  'mid  thunder  clouds  that  keep 

The  wrath  of  Heaven. 

High  the  eddying  mists  are  whirl' d, 
As  they  rear  their  giant  forms, 
See  !  their  tempest-flag' s  unfurl' d, 
Fierce  they  sweep  the  prostrate  world. 
And  the  withering  Lightning's  hurl'd 
Thro'  the  storms. 

O'er  S willy' s  rocks  they  soar, 
Commissioned  watch  to  keep  ; 
Down,  down  with  thund'ring  roar, 
The  exulting  Demons  pour  ; 
The  Saldanha  floats  no  more 
On  the  deep ! 

The  dreadful  'hest  is  past ; 
All  is  silent  as  the  grave  ; 
One  shriek  was  first  and  last, 
Scarce  a  death-sob  drunk  the  blast 
As  sunk  her  towering  mast 

'Neath  the  wave. 

44 Britannia  rules  the  waves  I" 
Oh  !  vain  and  impious  boast ; 
Go,  mark,  presumptuous  slaves, 
Where  He  who  sinks  or  saves, 
Scars  the  sands  with  countless  graves 
Round  your  coast ! 
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AT  A  DANCE. 

My  queen  is  tired  and  craves  surcease 
Of  twanging  string  and  clamorous  brass  ; 

I  lean  against  the  mantlcpiece, 
And  watch  her  in  the  glass. 

One  whom  I  see  not  where  I  stand 
Fans  her  and  talks  in  whispers  low  ; 

Her  loose  locks  nutter  as  his  hand 
Moves  lightly  to  and  fro. 

He  begs  a  flower  ;  her  finger-tips 
Stray  round  a  rose  half  veiled  in  lace  ; 

She  grants  the  boon  with  smiling  lips, 
Her  clear  eyes  read  his  face. 

I  cannot  look,  my  sight  grows  dim  — 

While  Fate  allots  unequally, 
The  living  woman's  self  to  him, 

The  mirrored  form  to  me. 

Augusta  de  Gruchy. 


At  a  Dance,  etc. 


Sing,  little  bird  in  the  willows,  low  by  the 
edge  of  the  river, 
A  song  that  ripples  and  leaps  as  the 
waters  leap  in  a  spring  ; 
The  wind  breathes  low  in  the  grass  where 
the  threads  of  the  gossamer  quiver, 
And  all  the  sunlit  moorland  is  silent  to 
hear  you  sing. 
Sing  that  life  is  glad,  and  fair  are  the  land 
and  the  sea, 
The  wonder  of  stars  in  the  night,  and 
the  noontide's  golden  glory, 
Ours  is  the  joy  of  the  present,  we  care  not 
what  is  to  be, 
And  the  past  is  dim  as  a  dream,  or  a 
half-remembered  story. 

Duncan  J.  Robertson. 


A  SONG  OF  SUNLIGHT. 

;  and  death,  and  the  power  of  love,  and 
the  strength  of  laughter  ; 
Music  of  battle,  and  ships  that  sail  away 
to  the  west ; 
All  that  hath  gone  before  and  all  that  fol- 
loweth  after ; 
The  mad,  blind  struggle  for  gold,  and  the 
restless  seeking  for  rest,  — 
The  brain  reels  round  with  them  all,  and 
weariness  is  their  name  ; 
Come  to  the  long,  low  moorland  and 
hear,  ere  the  winter  win  it,  — 
Where  the  broom  like  a  sunlit  beacon 
flashes  in  golden  flame,  — 
The  music  of  wind  and  water,  of  the  bee 
and  the  mountain  linnet. 

Blue  is  the  sky  overhead  and  purple  the 
heather  about  us, 
Far  on  the  dim  horizon  the  white  sails 
gleam  in  the  haze, 
One  Is  the  dream  within  and  the  song  that 
is  ours  without  us, 
The  joy  of  the  sunsteeped  present,  struck 
free  from  the  whirl  of  the  days. 
Hark !  how  she  sings  in  the  fern,  a  pas- 
sionate song  of  content, 
The  wren,  now  hanging  a  moment  where 
the  fox-glove's  bells  are  shaken, 
Now  by  the  water's  edge  the  iris  bowed  as 
she  went, 

Weaving  her  melody  out  of  the  sweets  by 
the  way  she  has  taken. 


TO  PEGGY  ON  THE  LAWN. 
She  is  dressed,  like  the  early  Springs, 

In  the  daintiest  pink  and  white  ; 
From  her  mischievous  hand  she  flings 

Pink-petaled  lawn-daisies,  the  spright ! 

The  daisies  are  spells,  and  after 
She's  cast  them  and  knows  that  I'm 
bound, 

The  ring  of  her  delicate  laughter 
Breaks  into  bright  ripples  of  sound. 

So  now  I'm  her  poor  captive  knight, 

Unable  to  cope  with  her  art  ; 
Henceforth,  with  her  baby-feet  light, 
She  will  walk  rough-shod  o'er  my  heart. 

£.  M.  R. 


IN  THE  VALLEY. 

Myriad  birds  in  the  thicket  sing, 
Glancing  and  flitting  on  eager  wing  ; 
Leaves  are  green  on  the  branches  still, 
But  the  autumn  airs  breathe  chill. 

Spring  is  over  and  Summer  gone. 
But  the  birds  in  the  valley  still  sing  on 
To  the  broad  brown  hills  and  the  quiet 
sky, 

Though  Winter  is  drawing  nigh. 

The  slow  wind  sighs  and  the  skies  are 

grey, 

But  the  little  birds  pipe  so  shrill,  so  gay  ; 
So  sweet  to-day  are  the  songs  they  sing 
They  will  waken  the  banished  Spring. 

Graham  R.  Tomson. 

National  Olwerrer. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The  most  amusing  book  in  the  lan- 
guage is  "  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  If  any  one  doubts  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  self-evideut 
proposition,  he  has  only  to  buy  the 
work  and  to  dip  into  it  at  odd  moments. 
He  must  be  hard  to  please  if  he  is  not 
interested  in  a  collection  of  all  that  is 
known  about  our  countrymen  of  all 
ages,  including  the  dim  personages 
who  "flourished"  in  an  uncertain  cen- 
tury and  the  last  M  or  N  whose  obit- 
uary notice  is  in  last  year's  newspapers. 
Many  volumes  full  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes, every  word  of  which  is  true, 
must  surely  fascinate  every  intelligent 
reader.  As  I  had  the  fortune  to  be 
closely  connected  with  this  undertaking 
for  some  years,  and  was  bound  there- 
fore to  read  every  article,  I  ought  to 
speak  with  some  authority,  as  I  cau 
now  speak  with  impartiality.  Au  ex- 
cellent friend  of  mine,  who  inferred 
that  I  must  be  overflowing  with  the 
knowledge  so  imbibed,  asked  me  the 
other  day  whether  I  had  not  become 
a  profound  psychologist.  Possibly  I 
ought  to  have  acquired  what  is  called 
"  a  knowledge  of  the  humau  heart." 
But,  in  the  first  place,  I  find  that  I  for- 
get all  about  the  A's  before  I  have  got 
well  into  the  C's.  Iu  the  next  place, 
the  chief  part  of  au  editor's  duties  con- 
sists in  acting  as  Dryasdust.  Ques- 
tions as  to  whether  a  date  is  given 
in  the  old  style  or  the  new,  or  as  to 
whether  two  different  titles  refer  to  the 
same  book  or  to  two  different  books,  or 
to  two  difforent  modifications  of  the 
same  book,  cannot  be  said  to  throw 
much  light  upon  problems  of  psychol- 
ogy. And,  finally,  to  say  nothing  else, 
one  has  to  study  not  life  at  first  hand, 
but  what  has  been  said  about  lives  by 
biographers,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  A  study  of  biographies  by  the 
dozen,  though  it  often  leaves  one  pretty 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  people  biog- 
raphized, ought  perhaps  to  give  one 
some  views  as  to  the  art  of  biography. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  much  that 
is  true  and  that  is  not  perfectly  obvious 
about'  any.  art 'Whatever,  and  I  feel  that 


the  few  remarks  which  my  experience 
has  taught  me  will  be  neither  original 
nor  profound. 

Biography  iu  the  dictionary  form  has 
certain  peculiarities  of  iU  own.  The 
dictionary-maker  stands  in  awe  of  Dry- 
asdust. He  must  tiy  to  satisfy  the 
genealogist  and  the  bibliographer.  He 
must,  therefore,  give  a  number  of  de- 
tails which  often  have  little  bearing 
upon  the  life  of  his  hero.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  minute  fact  may  not 
have  some  incidental  interest  for  the 
historian,  and  a  good  deal  of  dry  infor- 
mation must  be  recorded  which  the 
reader  for  amusement  must  be  trusted 
to  skip.  Still  more  has  the  dictionary- 
maker  to  trust  to  the  reader  to  supply 
the  flesh  and  blood  to  his  dry  bones. 
He  must  restrain  his  rhetoric  and 
sentiment  and  philosophical  reflection 
within  the  narrowest  bounds.  Our 
critics  — it  is  the  only  fault  I  can  find 
with  them  —  sometimes  do  us  too  much 
honor  by  comparing  us  with  literature 
of  a  more  ambitious  class.  They  take 
the  show-lives  — the  Shakespeare  or 
William  the  Conqueror  —  and  ask 
whether  they  have  been  adequately 
writteu,  and  whether  the  writers  show 
a  sound  judgment  iu  their  literary  or 
historical  theories.  Now,  we  cannot 
afford  to  expatiate  about  Shakespeare  ; 
we  have  to  make  room  for  the  less  con- 
spicuous people,  about  whom  it  is  hard 
to  get  information  elsewhere.  The 
real  test  of  the  value  of  the  book  is  in 
the  adequacy  of  these  timid  and  third- 
rate  lives.  Nor,  again,  will  a  reader  of 
sense  look  to  a  dictionary  to  tell  him  (if 
he  wants  to  be  told)  what  he  ought  to 
think  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  or  of 
William's  position  iu  the  world's  his- 
tory. There  are  plenty  of  philosophers 
who  will  gladly  supply  him  with  ideas 
on  those  subjects.  The  dictionary- 
maker  can  at  most  give  a  brief  indi- 
cation of  the  opinions  held  by  good 
authorities  and  a  reference  to  the  books 
where  they  are  discussed  ;  and,  pos- 
sibly, may  intimate  summarily  his  own 
conclusions.  But  to  discuss  or  ex- 
pound those  conclusions  at  length  is 
impossible,  and  the  critic,  if  he  chooses 
to  take  the  article  as  a  peg  on  which  to 
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hang  his  own  theories,  must  not  com- 
plain if  it  pretends  to  be  no  more  than 
a  peg. 

I  have  given  these  hints  because 
they  may  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  The  dictionary- 
maker  writes  under  the  strictest  lim- 
itations. But  art,  as  is  often  observed, 
may  show  itself  best  under  such  lim- 
itations. The  writer  of  a  sonnet,  if 
the  comparison  be  not  too  ambitious, 
knows  that  his  success  is  due  to  the 
difficulties  which  he  has  surmounted. 
His  gems  are  imperishable  if  he  has 
fitted  his  thought  precisely  to  the  pre- 
scribed form.  Now,  the  writer  of  an 
ideal  dictionary  life  would  achieve  a 
somewhat  similar  task.  He  would 
manage  to  say  everything  while  appar- 
ently saying  uothing ;  to  give  all  the 
facts  demanded  from  him ;  to  give 
nothing  but  the  facts  ;  and  yet  to  make 
the  facts  tell  their  own  story.  If  he  is 
not  allowed  to  commcut  or  to  criticise, 
he  may  put  the  narrative  so  that  the 
comment  or  criticism  is  tacitly  insinu- 
ated into  the  mind  of  his  reader.  By 
skilful  arrangement  of  his  story  by 
condensation  of  the  less  important 
parts,  by  laying  due  stress  on  the  most 
essential,  he  should  set  the  little  drama 
of  a  human  life  in  tho  right  point  of 
view  and  reveal  its  most  important 
aspects.  A  smart  journalist  knows 
how  to  beat  out  a  single  remark  into  a 
column  of  epigrams  aud  illustrations. 
The  dictionary-maker  should  aim  at  the 
reverse  process,  he  should  coax  the 
column  of  smoke  back  into  the  original 
vase  ;  ho  should  give  the  very  pith  and 
essence  of  the  case,  aud,  like  the  skilful 
advocate,  appear  to  be  simply  relating 
a  plain  narrative,  when  he  is  really 
dictating  the  verdict.  44  Thou  hast  con- 
vinced me,"  as  ltasselas  says,  that  no- 
body can  write  such  an  article.  That 
is  perfectly  true  ;  but  to  produce  such 
an  article  may  bo  the  dream  of  the 
writer,  however  couscious  he  may  be 
that  ideals  are  rarely  attainable  in  this 
world. 

I  say  this  from  the  dictionary-maker's 
point  of  view  ;  but  it  applies  to  biogra- 
phers in  general,  and  now  more  than 
ever.    The  modern  biographer  is  not 


content  to  be  silent  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  If  facts  are  want- 
ing, he  fills  up  the  gap  with  might- 
have-beens.  He  tells  us  that  when 
Robinson  was  born  Brown  was  on  his 
death-bed  and  Jones  prime  minister, 
and  speculates  upou  what  would  have 
happeued  if  they  had  all  been  contem- 
poraries. When  the  poor  dictionary- 
maker  has  to  say  briefly,  is,  44  John 
Smith  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town  "  the  writer 
of  a  graphic  biography  talks  of  tho 
Iieuaissancc  and  the  early  system  of 
scholastic  training,  and  Dr.  Busby  and 
corporal  punishment,  and  the  influence 
of  classical  culture  upon  the  human 
mind  in  general  as  well  as  upou  Smith 
in  particular.  Tho  dictionary-maker 
must  trust  that  his  reader  will  sec  all 
this  between  the  lines  ;  take  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  pathos  for  granted,  aud 
make  his  own  picture  of  the  small 
Shakespeare  creeping  like  a  snail  to  the 
Stratford  school,  instead  of  repeating 
the  well-known  paragraph  which  be- 
gins, 44  The  imagination  loves  to  dwell.'1 
When  I  have  had  to  read  some  of 
these  exuberant  biographies  I  have 
wished  that  I  could  have  had  the  writer 
under  my  charge  for  a  time.  Firmly, 
if  benevolently,  I  would  have  drilled 
him  ;  cut  out  all  his  fine  things,  con- 
densed his  sentiment  by  a  little  cold 
water,  and  squeezed  his  half-dozen 
pages  into  half  a  column.  I  have  tried 
the  experiment,  and  it  should  be  re- 
corded, for  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
that  a  writer  was  once  good  euough  to 
express  a  gratitude  for  my  surgery. 
Others  mildly  remonstrated  ;  yet  surely, 
if  I  did  not  use  tho  knife  very  clumsily, 
tho  discipline  was  a  good  one.  In 
these  days,  when  we  have  decided,  as 
it  seems,  that  nothing  is  to  be  for- 
gotten, two  things  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing essential  —  some  literary  condensing 
machine,  aud  a  system  of  indexing. 
Our  kuowlcdge,  that  is,  requires  To 
be  concentrated  and  to  be  arranged. 
When  I  have  been  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  I  have  been  struck 
with  a  not  wholly  pleasing  awe.  I 
went  oue  day  to  the  manuscript-room, 
aud  there  was  invited  to  regale  myself 
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with  three  thick  volumes  of  closely 
written  letters  by  the  London  agent  of 
certain  foreign  booksellers,  filled,  in  an 
illegible  hand,  with  the  smallest  lit- 
erary gossip  of  the  days  of  George  II. 
I  extracted  from  it,  after  much  pains, 
the  name  of  the  university  at  which 
Des  Maiseaux  had  taken  his  degree, 
for  which  I  hope  my  readers  will  be 
thankful.  I  went  to  the  reading-room, 
and  discovered  there  a  college  exercise 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  century  at 
Leydon,  which  enabled  me  to  reveal  to 
an  inquisitive  world  the  name  of  Ber- 
nard Mandeville's  father.  It  is  bewil- 
dering to  think  that  a  lad  cannot  print 
a  declamation  in  Holland  without  the 
thing  being  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
Englishmen  two  centuries  later.  The 
mass  of  matter  preserved  on  the 
shelves  of  that  invaluable  Museum  is 
the  externalized  memory  of  the  race. 
There  is  nothing  too  petty  or  contempt- 
ible to  be  preserved.  When  one  thinks 
of  all  the  records  preserved  up  and 
down  Europe  in  the  archives  of  various 
States,  of  all  the  materials  in  private 
hands,  of  the  infinitesimal  portion  which 
any  reader  could  get  through  in  a  life- 
time, and  then  of  the  enormously  ac- 
celerated rate  at  which  information  is 
now  being  compiled  and  amassed  in 
safe  repositories,  one  stands  aghast.  If 
a  fire  should  take  place  at  the  Record 
Office  or  the  British  Museum  I  would 
give  all  the  strength  I  possess  to  work- 
ing the  engines.  But  if  fire  were  a  dis- 
creet element,  which  could  be  trusted 
to  burn  only  the  rubbish,  I  could  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  applaud  a  conflagra- 
tion. 

This  is  a  digression  ;  but  it  gives  the 
reflection  which  is  constantly  before 
the  dictionary-maker.  He  is  a  toiler 
among  those  gigantic  piles  of  "  shot 
rubbish  "  of  which  Carlyle  complained 
so  bitterly  when  he  too  was  a  slave  of 
Dryasdust.  Ho  is  trying  to  bring  into 
some  sort  of  order,  alphabetical  at 
least,  the  chaos  of  materials  which  is 
already  so  vast  and  so  rapidly  accumu- 
lating. To  write  a  life  is  to  collect  the 
particular  heap  of  rubbish  in  which  his 
material  is  contained,  to  sift  the  rele- 
vant from  the  superincumbent  mass, 


I  and  then  try  to  smelt  it  and  cast  it  into 
its  natural  mould.    His  first  operation 
is,  of  course,  to  take  the  lives  already 
written,  and  to  boil  them  down  into 
the  necessary  limits.    Many  lives  must 
contain  as  much  history  as  biography, 
and  of  the  historical  aspects  I  do  not 
propose  to  speak.    The  life  with  which 
I  am  concerned  is  the  record  of  what 
happened  to  a  single  humau  being  be- 
tween his  birth  and  his  death  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  narrator  is  to  show  what 
he  was  aud  how  he  came  to  be  what 
he  was.    It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that 
these  questions  can  be  said  to  have 
been  adequately  treated.    The  most 
really  interesting  problem  — that  of  the 
development  of  the  human  character  — 
is  generally  the  most  inscrutable.  If, 
as  has  been  frequently  said,  any  man 
even  the  most  commonplace,  could  be 
adequately  explained  ;  if  we  could  be 
told  with  what  qualities  he  started,  and 
what  influences  really  moulded  and 
developed  them,  we  should  have  a 
book  of  unsurpassable  interest.    But  it 
is  rare  to  find  any  approach  to  such  an 
account.    Few  facts  are  preserved  till 
a  man  has  become  well  known,  and  by 
that  time  his  character  is  generally 
formed.    Nothing  is  more  striking  to 
the  biographer  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  all  possibility  of  satisfactory  por- 
traiture vanishes.    Nobody,  as  Johnson 
somewhere  says,  could  write  a  satisfac- 
tory life  of  a  man  who  had  not  lived 
iu  habits  of  intimacy  with  him.  Now, 
it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  preserve  the 
intimates  of  his  early  years ;  school 
friendships  are  transitory,  and  school- 
boys are  not  generally  keen  psycholo- 
gists. All  they  can  generally  remember 
is  the  best  score  made  in  a  cricket- 
match  or  the  prize  at  an  examination. 
They  generally  see  nothing  of  their 
schoolfellow's  real  life,  and  they  are 
divided  between  the  wish  to  show  that 
they  recognized  genius  early,  and  the 
pleasure  of   supporting  the  paradox 
that  the  genius  was  originally  stupid. 
If  the  father  or  mother  or  schoolmaster 
survive,  the  schoolmaster  has  an  eye 
to  the  merits  of  his  school  ;  the  father 
probably  thought  more  of  the  school- 
bills  than  of  the  boy's  work  ;  and  the 
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mother  — was  a  mother.  The  friends 
who  survive  are  generally  those  who 
have  been  attracted  in  later  years  ;  and 
v  even  if  they  are  keen  of  penetration 
-and  of  power  of  telling  what  they  have 
perceived  —  both  rare  qualities  and  fre- 
quently disjoined  — they  only  tell  us  of 
the  finished  product.  The  few  biog- 
raphies which  give  a  really  instinctive 
account  of  mental  and  moral  growth 
are  autobiographies.  After  making 
obvious  allowances,  they  are  always 
instructive,  and  they  generally  dwell 
with  natural  fondness  upon  the  early 
years,  in  which  the  critical  process  was 
undergone.  Without  such  a  narrative 
or  letters  or  diaries  which  arc  in  some 
respects  a  better,  because  a  more  un- 
conscious and  less  modified,  autobiog- 
raphy, the  life  of  a  famous  man  is 
often  an  insoluble  problem  even  at  his 
death.  I  could  mention  men  whom  I 
have  known,  who  were  known  to  very 
wide  circles,  and  who  were  survived  by 
many  contemporaries,  whose  early  his- 
tory, except  so  far  as  the  bare  external 
facts  are  concerned,  must  remain  purely 
conjectural,  simply  because  no  compe- 
tent witness  has  survived  them.  Those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  were 
unobservant,  or  stupid,  or  dull,  or  for- 
getful. 

We  can  now  generally  ascertain  —  it 
is  a  rather  melancholy  reflection — all 
the  external  facts  ;  but  whatever  can- 
not be  inferred  from  them  vanishes 
"  like  the  smoke  of  the  guns  on  a  wind- 
swept hill  !  "  School  registers  and  the 
like  will  supply  us  with  an  ample 
framework  of  dates  ;  but  the  history 
of  the  mind  and  character  evaporates, 
and  is  vaguely  supplied  by  conjecture. 
Do  we  even  remember  our  own  history, 
or  did  we  even  know  at  the  time  what 
was  really  happening  to  us  ?  Some 
people  with  powerful  memories  seem 
to  preserve  a  detailed  map  of  the  past  ; 
but  in  my  own  case,  which  is,  I  sus- 
pect, the  commonest,  I  should  be 
reduced  to  mere  guessing  as  to  my 
motives  and  the  influences  which  af- 
fected me  almost  as  much  as  though  1 
were  writing  of  a  stranger.    And  yet, 


when  they  are  of  the  scantiest.  They 
stimulate  the  imagination  to  realize  one 
of  the  hardest  of  all  truths  to  accept — 
that  the  existence  of  a  "  Hamlet  "  now 
proves  that  there  must  actually  have 
once  been  a  William  Shakespeare. 
The  lives  written  in  that  period,  in- 
deed, seem  to  leave  the  case  almost 
doubtful.  They  are  so  vague,  perfunc- 
tory, and  unsubstantial,  that  we  are 
half  inclined  to  regard  the  heroes  as 
mere  phantoms,  vague  X's  and  Y's 
who  never  trod  the  solid  earth.  The 
actors  upon  the  great  stage  of  politics 
here,  of  course,  come  down  to  us  with 
sufficient  vividness.  A  man  who  has 
cut  off  other  men's  heads,  or  had  his 
own  cut  off,  has  impressed  his  reality 
upon  the  world  ;  but  the  mere  author, 
philosopher,  or  poet,  has  vanished,  like 
Aubrey's  famous  spirit,  leaving  noth- 
ing behind  but  a  "  twang  "  and  a  sweet, 
or  perhaps  not  sweet,  savor.  The  bi- 
ographers at  most  were  content  to 
amplify  the  conventional  epitaph  ;  or 
at  times,  like  the  excellent  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, they  wrote  most  charming  little 
idylls,  beautiful  to  read,  but  curiously 
empty  of  facts,  and  tinged  with  a  rose- 
color  calculated  to  rouse  suspicions. 
For  some  biographies  the  main  author- 
ity is  a  funeral  sermon  ;  and  the  typical 
funeral  sermon  is  one  which  an  elo- 
quent divine  constructed  out  of  an 
elaborate  parallel  between  the  charac- 
ters of  King  David  and  George  II.  If 
we  had  only  known  of  George  the 
points  in  which  he  resembled  the  He- 
brew monarch,  our  information  would 
obviously  have  been  defective.  A 
writer  to  whom  all  readers  of  seven- 
teenth-century biography  often  owe 
their  fullest  knowledge  is  Anthony  k 
Wood,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
satisfactory  of  antiquaries.  His  inesti- 
mable collection  is  charming  not  only 
from  its  good  workmanship  within  its 
own  limits,  but  also  for  the  delightful 
growls  of  disgust  extracted  from  the 
old  High  Church  don  at  every  mention 
of  a  Nonconformist  or  a  Whig— espe- 
cially if  the  wretch  claims  to  possess 
anv  virtues.    But  Wood  can  only  give, 


with  all  such  necessary  imperfections,  I  and  only  professes  to  give,  daU  for 
biographies  have  a  fascination,  even  lives,  not  the  finished  product  As 
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time  goes  on  we  get  the  biography 
which  serves  as  a  preface  to  collective 
works.  The  author  is  haunted  by  the 
modest  conviction  that  his  readers  are 
anxious  to  get  at  the  author's  own  writ- 
ings, and  is  content  with  pronouncing 
a  graceful  iloge,  without  defiling  his 
elegant  phrases  by  the  earthly  material 
of  facts.  Toland  wrote  a  life  of  Mil- 
ton, when  a  dozen  people  were  extant 
who  could  have  described  for  him  the 
domestic  life  of  his  hero.  He  felt, 
however,  that  to  go  into  such  details 
would  compromise  his  dignity,  and 
leave  no  room  for  his  judicious  obser- 
vations upon  epic  poetry.  Of  Toland 
himself  we  are  told  by  a  biographer 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  court  at 
Berlin  "  by  an  incident  too  ludicrous  to 
mention."  We  vainly  feel  that  we 
would  give  more  for  that  incident  than 
for  all  the  other  facts  mentioned.  This 
dignified  style  survived  till  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  we  have  a  grudge 
against  Dugald  Stewart,  otherwise  an 
excellent  person,  for  writing  a  life  of 
Adam  Smith  in  the  spirit  of  a  continu- 
ous rebuff  to  impertinent  curiosity. 
The  main  purpose  of  such  biographies 
seems  to  be  to  prevent  posterity  from 
knowing  anything  about  a  man  which 
they  could  not  discover  from  other 
sources.  There  is  a  biography  famous 
for  not  giving  a  single  date,  and  an 
autobiography  in  which  the  hero  apol- 
ogizes for  once  using  the  word  "  I." 
The  biographer  of  modern  times  may 
be  often  indiscreet  in  his  revelations  ; 
but  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  book 
goes  the  opposite  pole  is  certainly  the 
most  repulsive.  We  want  the  man  in 
his  ordinary  dress,  if  not  stripped 
naked ;  and  these  dignified  persons 
will  only  show  him  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig  and  a  professor's  robes.  Johnson 
changed  all  this  as  author  and  subject 
of  biography. 

In  the  44  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  we 
have  at  least  a  terse  record  of  the 
essential  facts  seen  through  a  medium 
of  shrewd  masculine  observation.  The 
writer  is  really  interested  in  life,  not 
simply  recording  dates  or  taking  a  text 
for  exhibiting  his  own  skill  in  pero- 
rating.   He  is  investigating  character, 


and,  with  obvious  limitations,  investi- 
gating it  with  remarkable  insight  Of 
the  immortal  Boswell,  it  is  happily 
needless  to  speak.  Since  his  book,  no 
writer  has  been  at  a  loss  for  a  model  ; 
and  many  most  delightful  books  are  its 
descendants,  though  none  has  eclipsed 
its  ancestor.  Boswell  founded  biog- 
raphy in  England  as  much  as  Gibbon 
founded  history  aud  Adam  Smith  polit- 
ical economy.  He  produces  that  effect 
of  which  Carlyle  often  made  such 
powerful  use,  the  sudden  thrill  which 
comes  to  us  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  direct  communication  with  human 
feeling  in  the  arid  wastes  of  conven- 
tional history  ;  when  we  perceive  that 
a  real  voice  is  speaking  out  of  "  the 
dark  backward  and  abysm  "  of  the  past, 
and  a  little  island  of  light,  with  moving 
and  feeling  figures,  still  standing  out 
amidst  the  gathering  shades  of  obliv- 
ion. Perhaps  there  are  no  books  in 
which  the  imagination  is  so  often  stim- 
ulated in  that  way  as  in  Carlvle's  own 
44  Cromwell  "  and  Spedding's 44  Bacon." 
The  44  Bacon  "  is  to  me  a  singularly 
attractive  book,  to  which,  indeed,  the 
only  objection  is  that  it  is  not  properly 
a  book,  but  a  collection  of  documents. 
It  is  therefore  the  mass  of  raw  material 
from  which  I  hope  that  a  book  may 
some  day  be  constructed.  Such  a  book 
might  be  a  masterpiece  of  applied  psy- 
chology. It  would  give  the  portrait  of 
a  man  of  marvellous  and  most  versatile 
intellect,  full  of  the  noblest  ambitions 
and  the  most  extensive  sympathies, 
combined  with  all  the  weaknesses 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  class  as 
"  human  nature."  Spedding's  hero- 
worship  led  him  to  apologize  for  all 
Bacon's  errors  ;  and,  though  the  very 
ingenuity  of  the  pretexts  is  character- 
istic both  of  the  hero  and  his  biog- 
rapher, we  are  sensible  that  a  more 
disengaged  attitude  would  have  enabled 
Spedding  to  produce  a  more  genuine 
portrait.  He  has  provoked  later  writ- 
ers to  air  their  virtuous  indignation  a 
little  too  freely.  We  want  the  writer 
capable  of  developing  the  character  in 
the  Shakespearian  spirit ;  showing  the 
facts  with  absolute  impartiality,  not 
displaying  his  moral  sense,  if  that  be 
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really  the  way  to  display  a  moral  sense, 
by  blackening  the  devil  and  whitening 
the  angel.  We  should  then  have  a 
pendant  to  Hamlet  with  the  advantage 
of  reality ;  the  true  state  of  a  man  of 
the  highest  genius,  but  without  enough 
moral  ballast  for  his  vast  spread  of  in- 
tellectual sail. 

This  case  represents  the  great  crux 
of  the  biographer.  Is  he  to  give  a 
pure  narrative  of  his  own,  or  to  let  his 
hero  talk  to  us  face  to  face  ?  In  some 
cases  the  raw  material  is  better  than 
any  comment.  No  biographer  could 
supersede  the  necessity  of  reading 
Pepys's  own  diary.  The  effect  is  only 
producible  by  following  Pepys  to  his 
own  closet  and  overhearing  all  his  most 
intimate  confessions  to  himself.  In- 
deed, if  we  had  time,  we  should  gener- 
ally get  a  far  more  perfect  picture  by 
studying  all  a  man's  papers  than  by 
reading  his  life.  But  that  means  that 
we  are  to  cook  our  own  dinners  and 
write  the  life  for  ourselves.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  rubbish  heaps 
which  would  have  to  be  sifted.  Many 
such  collections,  again,  Walpole's  let- 
ters, for  example,  arc  really  interesting 
for  the  side  lights  thrown  upon  other 
persons  or  the  general  illustrations  of 
the  period ;  and  a  life  which  only 
showed  us  Walpole  himself  would  miss 
the  interest  of  all  that  Walpole  saw. 
Everything  must,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  particular  circumstances,  the  na- 
ture of  the  hero's  career,  and  of  the 
materials  which  he  has  left.  The  life 
proper,  however,  is  that  in  which  the 
main  interest  is  the  development  of 
tho  man's  own  character  and  fortunes. 
Now,  as  a  fairly  working  principle,  I 
should  say  that  the  mniu  purpose  of 
the  writer  should  be  the  construction 
of  an  autobiography.  Boswell's  felicity 
in  being  able  to  make  Johnson  talk  to 
us  is,  of  course,  almost  unique.  Only 
the  rarest  combination  of  circumstances 
can  produce  anything  approaching  to 
such  material.  But  the  next  best  thing 
is  the  autobiography  contained  in  let- 
ters. The  question  of  whether  a  really 
satisfactory  life  can  be  written  is  essen- 
tially the  question  of  whether  letters 
have  been  preserved.    It  is  a  general 


belief  that  the  art  of  letter-writing  has 
been  killed  by  the  penny  post.  Your 
correspondent,  you  know,  will  pick  up 
all  the  gossip  from  the  papers,  and  a 
Horace  Walpole  is  therefore  an  auach- 
ronism.  Cowper's  delightful  letters, 
again,  pre-suppose  an'  amount  of  lei- 
sure, a  power  of  silting  down  quietly 
to  compose  playful  nothings  for  a 
friend,  which  has  now  almost  vanished. 
Your  author  can  put  his  good  things,  if 
he  has  any,  to  better  account.  But  the 
general  statement  is,  I  think,  disput- 
able. The  letters  of  the  day  must 
always  appear  to  be  bad,  simply  be- 
cause few  are  yet  published.  Our 
grandsons  will  first  be  iu  a  position  to 
judge  of  us.  Many  of  the  best  letters 
of  the  last  generation  were  written  by 
busy  men,  already  exposed  to  many  of 
our  difficulties,  and  yet  were,  I  think, 
equal  to  any  of  the  past.  I  do  not 
know  a  much  plcasanter  course  of  read- 
ing than  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of 
Scott,  Southey,  Byron,  Macau  lay,  and 
Carlyle,  to  mention  no  others.  The 
very  fact  that  we  have  not  to  act  as 
newswritcrs  often  gives  us  a  better  op- 
portunity of  expressing  our  feeliugs 
about  the  events  of  the  day.  We  may 
take  for  granted  that  our  correspondent 
has  read  the  debates,  and  may  confine 
ourselves  to  blessing  or  cursing  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  Mr.  Balfour.  One  can 
hardly  bless  or  curse  without  display- 
ing one's  own  nature.  While  letters 
become  less  important  as  records  of 
events,  they  preserve  their  full  signifi- 
cance as  revelations  of  character  ;  and 
that  is  what  the  biographer  chiefly 
requires.  It  should  therefore  bo  re- 
garded as  a  duty  (it  is  one  which  I 
systematically  transgress)  to  keep  all 
letters  written  by  a  possible  biogra- 
phee  ;  and  I  think  that  we  shall  be 
surprised,  not  that  they  have  so  little 
merit,  but  rather  that  the  amount  of 
passion  and  feeling  with  which  they 
are  throbbing  has  allowed  them  to  lie 
quiet  in  their  dusty  receptacles. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  letters  in  the  main 
are  the  one  essential  to  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  life.  From  them,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  to  be  drawn  all 
that  gives  it  real  vividness  of  coloring. 
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Everybody  knows  the  strange  sensa- 
tion of  turning  over  an  old  bundle  of 
letters,  written  in  the  distant  days 
when  you  were  at  college,  or  falling  in 
love.  Your  memory  has  ever  siuce 
been  letting  facts  drop,  and  remould- 
ing others,  aud  coloring  the  whole  with 
a  strangely  delusive  mist.  You  have 
unconsciously  given  yourself  credit  for 
deliberately  intending  what  came  about 
by  mere  accident;  and,  iu  giving  up 
youthful  opinions,  have  come  to  forget 
that  you  ever  held  them.  I  found  out 
once  from  an  old  letter  that  I  had 
taken  a  decision,  of  great  importance 
for  me,  upon  grounds  which  I  had  ut- 
terly forgotten,  and  of  which  I  had 
unconsciously  devised  a  totally  differ- 
ent (and  very  creditable)  account.  I 
burnt  the  letter  and  forgot  its  contents, 
and  I  now  only  know  that  my  own 
story  of  my  own  life  is  somehow  alto- 
gether wrong.  A  writer  of  an  inter- 
esting autobiography  tells  us  how  he 
refused  a  certain  office  from  a  chival- 
rous motive ;  and  then  adds,  with 
charming  candor,  that,  though  he  has 
always  told  the  story  in  this  way,  he 
has  found  from  a  contemporary  letter 
that  one  of  his  motives  was  certain 
natural  but  not  chivalrous  fears  as  to 
his  own  health.  His  memory  had  kept 
only  the  agreeable  recollection.  Such 
incidents  represent  the  ease  with  which 
the  common  legend  of  a  life  grows  up  ; 
and  the  sole  corrective  for  good  or  for 
bad  is  the  contemporary  document. 
To  know  what  a  man  said  at  the  mo- 
ment is  of  primary  importance,  even  if 
he  was  lying  or  acting  a  part.  The 
letter  which  shows  what  a  man  wished 
to  appear  generally  tells  a  good  deal  as 
to  what  he  was.  Even  if  we  take  a 
hero  iu  active  life,  one  of  Nelson's  let- 
ters or  phrases  shows  more  of  the  man 
than  the  clearest  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  His  signals  enlighten  us 
as  much  as  they  appealed  to  his  crews, 
and  show  what  lay  behind  the  skilful 
tactics  and  the  heroic  daring.  A  biog- 
rapher has,  of  course,  to  lay  down  his 
framework,  to  settle  all  the  dates  and 
the  skeleton  of  facts  ;  but  to  breathe 
real  life  into  it  he  must  put  us  into 
direct  communication  with  the  mail 


himself  ;  not  tell  us  simply  where  he 
was  or  what  he  was  seen  to  do,  but  put 
him  at  one  end  of  a  literary  telephone 
and  the  reader  at  the  other.  The  au- 
thor should,  as  often  as  possible,  be 
merely  the  conducting  wire.  Some 
biographies  are  partly  intended  to  show 
the  merits  of  the  biographer  ;  but  even 
the  most  undeniable  hero-worship  is 
often  self-defeatiug.  The  writer  shows 
his  zeal  for  a  friend's  memory  by  treat- 
ing him  as  the  antiquaries  treat  Shake- 
speare. It  is  pardonable,  in  our  dearth 
of  information  about  Shakespeare,  that, 
no  real  biography  being  possible,  we 
should  hunt  up  all  the  trivial  details 
which  are  still  accessible.  We  cannot 
know  what  he  thought  of  his  wife  or 
his  tragedies,  or  what  realities,  if  any 
realities,  are  indicated  by  the  sonnets  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  be  thankful  for 
a  beggarly  account  of  facts  from  a  few 
legal  documents  and  registers.  Hut 
when  a  man's  memory  is  still  fresh  and 
vivid,  when  the  really  essential  docu- 
ments are  at  hand,  biographers  display 
their  zeal  too  ofteu  by  preserving  what 
would  be  useful  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  genuine  article.  There  is  some 
interest  now  in  reading  Goldsmith's 
tailors'  bills  and  noting  the  famous 
bloom-colored  garment ;  but  a  biogra- 
pher need  not  infer  that  the  tailors' 
bills  of  his  own  hero  should  also  be 
published  at  length.  We  have  to  learn 
the  art  of  forgetting  —  of  suppressing 
all  the  multitudinous  details  which 
threaten  to  ovcrburthen  the  human 
memory.  Our  aim  should  be  to  pre- 
sent the  human  soul,  uot  all  its  irrele- 
vant bodily  trappings.  The  last  new 
terror  of  life  is  the  habit  of  44  reminis- 
cing." A  gentleman  will  write  a  page 
to  tell  us  that  he  once  saw  Carlyle  get 
into  an  omnibus ;  aud  the  conscien- 
tious biographer  of  the  future  will 
think  it  a  duty  to  add  this  fact  to  his 
exhaustive  museum. 

The  ideal  biographer  should  in  the 
first  place  write  of  some  ouc  who  is 
thoroughly  sympathetic  to  him.  Ex- 
cessive admiration,  though  a  fault,  is  a 
fault  ou  the  right  side.  As  Arbuthuot 
observes  in  the  recipe  for  an  epio 
poem,  the  Are  is  apt  to  cool  down  wou- 
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derfully  when  it  is  spread  on  paper. 
Readers  will  make  deductions  enough 
in  any  case  ;  and  nothing  can  compen- 
sate for  a  want  of  enthusiasm  about 
your  subject.  He  should  then  consider 
how  much  space  his  hero  undeniably 
deserves,  divide  that  by  two  (to  make  a 
modest  denominator),  and  let  nothing 
in  the  world  tempt  him  to  exceed  the 
narrower  limits.  Sam  Welter's  defi- 
nition of  good  letter-writing  applies 
equally  to  biography.  The  reader 
should  ask  for  more  and  should  not  get 
it.  The  scrapings  and  remnants  of  a 
man's  life  should  be  charitably  left  to 
the  harmless  race  of  bookmakers,  as 
we  give  our  crumbs  to  the  sparrows 
in  winter.  If  there  arc  any  incidental 
facts  with  which  the  hero  is  connected, 
but  which  have  no  bearing  upon  his 
character,  consign  them  to  an  appendix 
or  put  them  into  notes.  I  have  myself 
a  prejudice  against  notes,  and  think 
that  a  biography  should  be  as  indepen- 
dent of  such  appendages  as  a  new 
poem.  But  there  are  people,  perhaps 
of  better  taste  than  mine,  who  like 
such  trimmings,  and  have  a  fancy  for 
trifliug  with  them  in  the  intervals  of 
reading.  The  book  itself  should,  I 
hold,  be  a  portrait  in  which  not  a  single 
touch  should  be  admitted  which  is  not 
relevant  to  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  speaking  likeness.  The  biographer 
should  sternly  confine  himself  to  his 
functions  as  introducer;  and  should 
give  no  more  discussion  than  is  clearly 
necessary  for  making  the  book  an  inde- 
pendent whole.  A  little  analysis  of 
motive  may  be  necessary  here  and 
there  ;  when,  for  example,  your  hero 
has  put  his  hand  in  somebody's  pocket 
and  you  have  to  demonstrate  that  his 
conduct  was  due  to  sheer  absence  of 
mind.  But  you  must  always  remember 
that  a  single  concrete  fact,  or  a  saying 
into  which  a  man  has  put  his  whole 
soul,  is  worth  pages  of  psychological 
analysis.  We  may  argue  till  Dooms- 
day about  Swift's  character  ;  his  single 
phrase  about  "dying  like  a  poisoned 
rat  in  a  hole  "  tells  us  more  thau  all  the 
commentators.  The  book  should  be 
the  man  himself  speaking  or  acting, 
and  nothing  but  the  man.    It  should 


be  such  a  portrait  as  reveals  the  es- 
sence of  character,  and  the  writer  who 
gives  anything  that  does  not  tell  upon 
the  general  effect  is  like  the  portrait- 
painter  who  allows  the  chairs  and  tables, 
or  even  the  coat  and  cravat  to  distract 
attention  from  the  face.  The  really 
significant  anecdote  is  often  all  that 
survives  of  a  life ;  and  such  anec- 
dotes must  be  made  to  tell  properly, 
instead  of  being  hidden  away  in  a 
wilderness  of  the  commonplace  ;  they 
should  be  a  focus  of  interest,  instead 
of  a  fallible  extract  for  a  book  of  mis- 
cellanies. How  much  would  be  lost  of 
Johnson  if  we  suppress  the  incident  of 
the  penance  at  Uttoxeter  I  It  is  such 
incidents  that  in  books,  as  often  in  life, 
suddenly  reveal  to  us  whole  regions  of 
sentiment  but  never  rise  to  the  surface 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  day. 
Authors  of  biographies  come  to  praise 
Caesar,  not  to  bury  him  ;  but  too  oftcu 
the  burial,  under  a  mass  of  irrelevance, 
is  all  that  they  really  achieve.  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  a  fine  tact  to  know  what 
is  in  fact  essential.  A  dexterous  use 
of  trivialities  often  gives  a  certain 
reality  to  the  whole.  St.  Paul's  cloak 
at  Troas,  I  fancy,  has  often  interested 
readers  by  a  suggestion  of  certain  hu- 
man realities ;  though  commentators 
hesitate  about  its  inspiration  of  the 
allusion.  Mason,  who  deserves  credit 
for  being  the  first  (or  one  of  the  first) 
to  see  what  use  could  be  made  of  let- 
ters, thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
manipulate  Gray's  correspondence  so 
as  to  make  it  suit  his  notions  of  literary 
art.  The  stricter  canons  of  later  times 
have  led  us  to  condemn  the  falsification 
of  facts  which  was  involved.  But  too 
many  modern  authors  seem  to  think 
that  Mason's  fault  consisted  not  in  at- 
tributing to  Gray  things  which  he  did 
not  write,  but  in  omitting  anything 
that  he  did  write.  Mason  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  making  a  selec- 
tion, with  a  clear  statement  that  it  was 
a  selection.  Even  so  admirable  a  letter- 
writer  as  Gray  wrote  of  necessity  a 
good  deal  which  the  world  could  per- 
fectly well  spare.  In  these  days  many 
men  write  several  volumes  annually, 
of  which  nine-tenths  is  insignificant, 
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and  the  remainder  consists  in  great 
part  of  repetitions.  To  choose  what  is 
characteristic,  with  just  enough  of  the 
trifling  matter  iu  which  it  is  embedded 
to  make  it  natural  ;  to  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  the  writer  was  always  at 
the  highest  point  of  tension,  is  the 
problem.  I  wish  that  more  writers 
achieved  the  solution. 

Every  life,  even  the  life  of  Dr.  Parr, 
has  its  interest.    We  want  to  know 
what  was  under  the  famous  wig.  Many 
modern  lives  are  especially  charmiug  in 
spite  of  excesses  ;  and  in  the  briefest 
and  driest  of  dictionary  lives  I  have 
always  found  something  worth  reading. 
I  have  only  ventured  a  mild  protest 
against  a  weakness  which  naturally 
grows  upon  us.    My  protest  comes  sim- 
ply to  suggesting  that   a  biography 
should  again  be  considered  as  a  work 
of  art ;  the  aim  should  be  the  revela- 
tion, and,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
self-revelation,  of  a  character.  Every- 
thing not  strictly  relevant  to  that  pur- 
pose should  be  put  aside.    Some  of  our 
ancestors  were  so  anxious  to  be  artistic 
that  they  wrote  mere  novels  and  mere 
essays,  with  occasional  allusions  to  the 
chief  events  of  their  hero's  life.  We 
are  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  simply  tumbling  out  all  the 
materials,  valuable  or  worthless,  upon 
which  we  can  lay  our  hands  ;  and  mak- 
ing even  of  a  life,  which  has  a  most 
natural  and  obvious  principle  of  unity, 
a  chaotic  jumble  of  incoherent  informa- 
tion.   The  ideal  of  such  writers  seems 
to  be  a  blue-book  in  which  all  the  evi- 
dence beariug  upon  the  subject  can  be 
piled  like  a  huge  pre-historic  cairn  over 
the  remains  of  the  deceased,  with  no 
more  apparent  order  and  constructive 
purpose  than  the  laws  of  gravitation 
enforce  spontaneously.    Let  us  have 
neither  the  blue-book  nor  the  funeral 
oration,  but  something  with  a  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  which  can  cheat 
us  for  the  time  into  the  belief  that  we 
are  really  in  presence  of  a  living  con- 
temporary. 

Leslie  Stephen. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  HARD  LITTLE  CUSS. 

BY  MRS.  H.  H.  PKNBOSK. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Damaris  did  not  awake  the  next 
morniug  until  she  was  disturbed  by  the 
hungry  wailings  of  the  baby  ;  and 
then,  seeing  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
an  hour  high,  she  did  not  feel  any 
great  surprise  at  missing  her  sister 
from  her  side.  She  wondered  drowsily 
if  Rhoda  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  to 
make  a  cup  of  coffee  for  herself,  and 
why  she  had  not  conic  back  to  feed  the 
child  as  she  must  have  heard  him  cry- 
ing. The  young  tyrant's  bottle  was 
close  at  hand,  and  she  proceeded,  her- 
self, to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  accommodation,  with  her 
eyes  only  half  open,  indeed,  for  yes- 
terday's excitement,  following  on  her 
early  rising,  had  left  her  most  unusu- 
ally sleepy.  She  lay  for  half  au  hour 
longer,  not  anything  like  so  much  as 
half  awake,  although  her  hands  were 
employed  from  time  to  time  in  manip- 
ulating the  feeding-bottle  ;  and  then, 
more  fully  aroused  by  her  sister's  con- 
tinued absence,  she  sat  up  and  called, 
44  Rhoda  !  Khoda  !  "  two  or  three  times. 

There  was  no  answer  from  Rhoda 
who  lay  cold  and  dead  out  in  the  woods  ; 
and  Damaris,  who  had  suddenly  be- 
come painfully  wide  awake,  waited  for 
no  more  calling,  but  ran  from  the  room 
in  her  nightdress,  and  began  to  search 
within  and  without,  in  every  possible 
and  impossible  place  that  suggested 
itself  to  her.  A  sudden  recollection 
flashed  upon  her,  as  small  things  will 
when  the  mind  seems  full  to  overflow- 
ing with  other  matters  of  the  most 
vital  moment,  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
shut  the  door  of  the  fowl-house  the 
evening  before.  She  was  quite  sure  of 
this,  and  yet  it  was  shut  now  ;  it  could 
have  been  done  only  by  Rhoda  ;  and, 
that  being  the  case,  Rhoda  must  be 
safe  and  well  somewhere,  for  if  any- 
thing bad  had  happened  to  her,  Dam- 
aris argued  with  herself,  she  could  not 
have  been  44  going  around  shutting  up 
the  chickens."  It  occurred  to  her  as 
the  most  probable  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery that  Jeff  Carter  had  called  very 
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late  Inst  night  to  take  Rhoda  away,  and 
that,  rather  than  wake  her,  Rhoda  had 
gone  without  bidding  her  good-bye.  It 
was  certainly  strange  that  she  had  left 
the  child,  but  perhaps,  after  all,  not  so 
very  extraordinary  under  the  circum- 
stances. Walking  slowly  back  to  the 
house,  Da  maris  reflected  that,  if  Rhoda 
had  come  with  the  intention  of  depart- 
ing thus  suddenly,  and  leaving  the 
child  behind,  it  would  quite  accouut 
for  the  feeding-bottle.  Being  simple- 
hearted  herself,  she  had  a  not  unnatural 
dislike  to  cunning  devices,  and  she 
wished  that  Rhoda  had  treated  her 
more  frankly,  and  had  asked  her  to 
take  the  child  instead  of  trying  to  trick 
her.  She  also  felt  Yery  auxious  as  to 
what  Tom  might  say  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  it  was  in  a  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable frame  of  mind  that  she 
returned  to  her  charge,  to  find  that  ho 
had  grown  tired  of  his  own  company, 
and  was  apparently  actuated  by  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  beat  the  record  of  all 
small  babies  in  the  length  and  depth 
of  his  infantile  howls.  Poor  Damaris 
kuew  almost  nothing  about  children, 
and  she  went  through  agouies  of  fear 
lest  he  should  scream  himself  to  death  ; 
but  he  had  been  shamefully  neglected 
both  night  and  morniug,  and  he  had 
no  idea  of  letting  her  off  too  easily, 
so  she  was  kept  fully  employed  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  it  was  nearly 
nine  o'clock  before  she  was  free  to 
give  a  thought  to  her  own  breakfast. 

She  had  just  finished  making  her 
coffee  when  she  heard  a  loud  "  Hello  !  " 
from  without,  and,  running  to  the  door, 
sa w  a  covered  wagou  standing  by  the 
stable,  and  Jeff  Carter  advancing 
towards  the  house.  He  saw  her,  and 
came  in  with  an  odd  mixture  of  embar- 
rassment and  assumed  joviality  in  his 
manner. 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  bother  about 
coming  in,"  he  said,  "but  I've  bin 
waitiug  around  raore'u  an  hour  al- 
ready. Rhoda  was  to  ha'  met  me  up  at 
the  top  gate  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I 
reckoned  I'd  best  come  along  down  to 
make  her  hurry  a  bit." 

"  Then  she  hain't  gone  with  you  ?  " 
gasped  Damaris. 


M  Do  how  ?  "  asked  Jeff,  in  idiomat- 
ically expressed  perplexity. 

"  Rhoda  is  not  here,"  said  Damaris, 
turning  very  pale  ;  "  and  I  don't  know 
when  she  weut  away." 

Jeff  stared  at  her  fixedly,  and  with- 
out movement,  as  though  he  had  been 
turned  to  stone. 

"  She  was  beside  me  when  I  went  to 
sleep  last  night,"  Damaris  went  on, 
"aud  when  I  woke  this  morning  she 
was  gone." 

"Did  she  take  the  — the  child  with 
her?"  Jeff  asked,  in  a  voice  that  was 
scarcely  above  a  whisper.  Damaris 
shook  her  head. 

"He  is  asleep  now,"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  the  bedroom. 

Jeff  groaned  aloud,  for  the  darkest 
possibility  had  occurred  to  him. 

"  Which  way  did  she  go  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Didn't  you  try  to  trail  her  off  ?  " 

Unfortunately  Damaris  had  not 
thought  of  doing  that ;  she  had  only 
run  about  looking  for  Rhoda  until  such 
slight  traces  as  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed had  been  obliterated  by  her  own 
footprints.  She  told  him  about  the 
shutting  of  the  fowl-house  door,  aud 
they  went  down  and  looked  at  it  to- 
gether, but  it  led  to  nothing. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  despair,  Jeff 
was  careful  not  to  frighten  Damaris, 
and  he  told  her  but  a  small  part  of 
what  he  feared  might  be  the  awful 
trail). 

"She  was  too  weak  and  puny  to 
come  all  that  way,"  lie  said,  "aud  I 
wouldn't  hev  brought  her  only  she  was 
so  desp'rate  set  on  it ;  but  I  was  wrong 
anyhow.  Pro'bly  she's  gone  off  her 
head  now  in  a  sort  o'  fever,  aud  gone 
into  the  woods,  wild  like  ;  but  I'll  look 
everywhere  around  uutil  I  find  her. 
I'll  jest  borrow  a  saddle,  and  leave  the 
wagon  where  it  is  until  I  come  back." 
And  he  began  rapidly  to  unharness  his 
horse. 

"  When  do  you  expect  Rockner 
back  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  threw  on  the 
saddle. 

"  The  earliest  he  kin  git  in  to-day," 
answered  Damaris.  "  But  how  did  you 
aud  Rhoda  know  he  was  in  Fort  Bal- 
lantyne  ?  " 
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"Wal,  jest  this-a-way.  He  sent 
word  to  a  man  there  to  hev  some  stuff 
ready  for  him,  as  he  was  cotnin'  to 
fetch  it ;  and  when  I  hearn  this  and 
told  Hhoda,  she  would  wait  for  noth- 
ing, but  must  go  see  you  right  away, 
not  wanting  to  let  slip  the  chance  when 
you  would  be  alone.  I  know  I  shouldn't 
hev  brought  her  until  she  was  peart 
again,  but  'twas  mighty  hard  to  refuse 
her  anything." 

There  was  a  choke  in  the  last  words  ; 
and,  before  Damaris  had  time  to  make 
him  any  answer,  he  was  riding  off  to 
the  woods  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  Rhoda  had  taken  the  night 
before. 

Damaris  went  sadly  back  to  the  baby 
and  the  long  delayed  breakfast,  and 
halving  got  through  her  morning's  work 
as  quickly  as  possible,  she  sat  down  to 
await  the  eveut  with  the  deserted  little 
creature  in  her  arms. 

Tom,  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  would  not  have  left  Fort  Bal- 
lantyue  until  four  o'clock  that  morning 
at  the  earliest,  had  started  before  mid- 
night, and  was  eveu  now  at  his  own 
gate.  He  saw  without  surprise  the 
fresh  wheel-tracks  in  the  loose  sand, 
and  the  traces  of  a  ridden  horse  coming 
direct  from  his  house.  The  covered 
wagon  standiug  under  his  shed,  which 
he  recognized  as  belonging  to  Jeff 
Carter,  offered  him  no  shock  or  revela- 
tion ;  he  had  expected  it  all  ;  he  was 
prepared  for  anything  that  might  meet 
him  in  that  desolated  home  that  had 
been  his  whole  world  only  j'esterday. 
What  Jake  Widdin  had  said,  about  the 
poor  girl  he  had  spoken  of  being  near 
her  trouble,  came  back  to  him  with 
new  force  ;  and  being  by  this  time  in  a 
state  of  mind,  the  exact  reverse  of  that 
of  a  reasonable  being,  he  promptly 
concluded  that  the  wagon  had  been 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  a  nurse, 
and  was  probably  destined  to  carry  off 
Damaris  on  his  return.  He  was  mad, 
quite  mad,  with  rage  and  jealousy  ;  and 
his  iusanity  made  no  pause  to  examine 
the  details  of  possibility  or  likelihood. 

He  stole  up  to  his  own  house  like  a 
thief,  listened,  watched,  and  crept  on 
again  until  he  stood  beside  an  open 


window  from  which  he  could  see  into 
the  next  room  where  Damaris  was  sit- 
ting with  the  child.  Even  the  sight  of 
her  alone,  and  apparently  quite  well 
and  strong,  suggested  no  doubts  to  his 
diseased  imagination  ;  the  baby  in  her 
arms  was  a  real,  palpable  fact ;  it 
had  been  born  in  his  absence.  Jeff 
Carter's  wagon  was  outside  waiting  to 
carry  away  both  mother  and  child  ;  or, 
perhaps,  only  the  child,  leaving  him 
still  the  dupe  of  the  woman  who  had 
fooled  him  ;  they  had  not  counted  on 
his  returniug  so  soon,  but  this  time 
they  should  find  that  he  was  not  to  be 
fooled  forever. 

He  turned  from  the  window,  and 
entered  the  house  abruptly.  Damaris 
started  up  with  a  little  cry  of  gladness. 
She  was  so  glad  he  had  come  back  to 
relieve  her  of  all  her  perplexities,  to 
comfort  her  about  Rhoda  ;  she  even 
forgot  to  be  afraid  of  what  he  might 
say  about  Rhoda's  child.  But  one  look 
at  his  face  deprived  her  of  the  power 
of  speech  ;  she  thought  in  her  heart 
that  he  would  have  killed  her  the  next 
moment,  and  iuvoluntarily  she  put  out 
one  hand  to  protect  the  child. 

"Yes,  shelter  your  brat,"  ho  said, 
with  fierce  contempt.  "  You  needn't 
be  skeared,  I  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  the 
whelp  —  that  is,  if  you  take  it  out  of 
my  sight  before  I  git  much  madder. 
Don't  talk,  but  quit.  I  see  your  deary 
has  come  to  fetch  you,  so  you  kin  go 
along  out  an'  wait  where  you  will  for 
him,  but  you  don't  wait  in  my  house. 
He'd  best  make  up  his  mind  to  travel 
without  his  wagon  too,  for  if  he  comes 
back  here  for  it  I'll  shoot  him  dead,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Tom  Rockner." 

"  But,  Tom,  only  listen  to  me.  It's 
all  a  mistake." 

"  So  it  is.  I  come  back  a  good  while 
before  you  reckoned  to  see  me.  I 
don't  know  how  you  an'  he  were  goin' 
to  fix  it,  but  your  plan  is  sp'ilt  anyhow. 
Hold  your  tongue,  and  go." 

"  But,  Tom,  you  must  hear  me  ;  it's 
not  " 

"  Look  1 "  he  said,  making  a  sudden 
movement  as  if  to  seize  the  child.  "  If 
you  say  another  word  I'll  take  it  from 
you  an'  knock  its  brains  out.  Quit 
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this,  and  never  show  ine  your  face 
again  until  you  git  tired  of  living." 

He  pointed  to  the  door  as  he  spoke, 
hut  he  would  not  touch  her  even  to 
thrust  her  towards  it. 

She  held  Khoda's  child  closer  to  her 
iu  very  terror  for  its  life,  and  without 
so  much  as  auothcr  look  at  her  hus- 
hand,  lest  the  temptation  to  follow  it 
hy  a  word  should  overpower  her,  she 
went  forth,  as  he  had  bidden  her,  from 
the  dear  home  where  they  had  been  so 
happy. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Half  an  hour  later  Da  maris  stood 
on  Mrs.  Nettleby's  front  verandah,  tap- 
ping at  the  open  door  ;  she  was  trem- 
bling all  over  both  from  excitement, 
and  from  having  walked  so  fast  with  a 
heavy  baby  iu  her  arms,  and  she  could 
scarcely  find  voice  to  speak  when  Sarah 
bustled  out  of  the  kitchen,  hot  and 
cross  after  a  morning  over  the  wash- 
tub. 

44  May  I  come  in  ?  "  she  asked  diffi- 
dently. 

"  Why,  cert'nly,"  said  Sarah  ;  "  what 
do  you  want  to  stay  outside  for  ?  " 

Damaris  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
remained  silent,  iu  sheer  despair  of 
finding  a  way  to  begiu  her  story. 

44  Where  'd  you  git  the  baby  ?  "  asked 
Sarah,  fixing  her  sharp  eyes  on  the 
animated  bundle  in  her  visitor's  lap. 

44  It  belongs  to  my  sister,"  answered 
Damaris,  relieved  by  this  breaking  of 
the  ice.  44  She  brought  it  over  yester- 
day." 

44  That's  so,"  said  Sarah  ;  44 1  saw 
the  wagon  passing  with  her  and  young 
Carter  in  it ;  Joe  told  me  who  they 
were  ;  and  I  guessed  it  was  a  baby  that 
the  girl  was  holding.    Show  it." 

Damaris  obeyed  meekly  ;  and,  as  it 
was  a  really  pretty  specimen  of  baby- 
hood, Sarah  only  said,  44  H'm-h'm." 

44  Is  Mr.  Nettloby  here?"  Damaris 
asked. 

44  Yes,  I  guess  he's  fooling  around  in 
the  yard  somewhercs.    Want  him  ?  " 

But  Joe  appeared  to  answer  for  him- 
self. 

44  Hello,  Mrs.  Rockner  !  We  hain't 
seen  you  for  a  coon's  age  ;  but  you're 


always  welcome,"  he  said1  heartily. 
44  But  what's  wrong  ?  Don't  let  her 
cry,  Sarah  ;  can't  you  see  she  looks 
mighty  sick  ?  " 

Sarah,  who  utterly  despised  the 
weakness  of  tears,  made  a  scornful 
movement  towards  the  water-pail,  and 
had  just  grasped  the  dipper  in  her 
bony  little  hand,  when  Damaris  broke 
in  desperately  :  — 

44  Mr.  Nettleby,  if  you  please,  I  came 
here  to  ask  you  to  do  something  for 
me,  if  you'll  be  so  kind.  I  want  you 
to  go  over  to  our  place,  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  wait  around  the  fence  uulil 
you  see  Jeff  Carter  coming,  and  tell 
him  not  to  go  down  to  the  house  —  not 
for  anything  —  because  Tom  is  waiting 
there  to  shoot  him  if  he  does.  Tell 
Jeff  where  I  am,  and  to  come  right 
here  if  he  gits  any  news  of  Iihoda. 
May  I  stay  just  for  a  short  spell  ?  " 
she  added,  turning  to  Sarah.  Sarah 
nodded  ;  and  Joe,  accustomed  to  obey 
orders  promptly,  went  away  without 
another  word. 

44  Is  it  Carter's  child  ?  "  asked  Sarah 
abruptly. 

44  No,"  said  Damaris. 

44  Then,  what  does  your  husband 
want  to  shoot  him  for  ?  " 

44  Because  he  thinks  it  is." 

44  But  what  is  it  to  him  anyhow  ?  " 

44  That  is  what  I  waut  to  tell 
you  about,  only  — only  — I  can't,"  said 
Damaris. 

44  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Sarah,  with 
encouraging  acerbity.  44  There's  no 
one  around  to  listen  ;  can't  you  tell  ?  " 

With  many  blushes,  and  much  hesi- 
tation, Damaris  put  Tom's  unworthy 
suspicions  into  words,  and  began  to  cry 
softly  again. 

44  My  lands  !  "  exclaimed  Sarah  when 
she  had  finished.  44  Is  the  man  a  born 
idiot,  to  think  that  children  can  come 
into  the  world  all  in  a  flash  like  that  ?  " 

44 1  don't  reckon  he  thought  at  all," 
said  Damaris.  44  He  was  mad,  and  sort 
o'  silly  ;  but  ho  wouldn't  let  me  say  a 
word,  and  what  kin  I  do  ?  " 

44  Nothing,  only  wait  here  until  Joe 
comes  back,  and  then  we'll  fix  him. 
Come  here  and  put  the  baby  on  the 
bed.    I'll  be  back  presently." 
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She  bustled  off,  and  returned  iu  a 
few  minutes  with  fresh  milk  for  the 
feeding-bottle,  and  a  glass  of  root  beer 
for  Daiuaris. 

u  I  guess  you're  hot  after  your 
walk,"  she  said  ;  "  that  stuff  ain't  very 
well  made,  but  it's  cooling.  Have 
some  more  ?  Well,  if  you  won't,  stay 
there  and  keep  the  child  quiet  while  I 
cook  the  dinner;  and,  for  all  sakes, 
stop  crying.  What  good  do  you  expect 
it'll  do  anyhow  ?  I  never  saw  any- 
thing mended  by  mussing  half-a-dozen 
pockethan'kerchors." 

Daraaris  mado  a  feeble  offer  of  her 
assistance,  and  was  by  no  means  sorry 
to  hear  it  ungraciously  refused,  and 
find  herself  at  liberty  to  lie  down  by 
the  child  and  rest  a  little,  for  she  felt 
worn  out  both  iu  mind  and  body,  and 
Sarah  Nettleby's  voice  grated  like  a  file 
on  her  nervous  system. 

Before  long,  Joe  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  met  Jeff 
Carter  rampaging  through  the  woods  ; 
and  had  delivered  his  message,  but 
that  Jeff  seemed  to  have  as  little  idea 
of  what  it  all  meant  as  he  had  himself. 
Whereupon  Sarah  took  him  aside,  and 
gave  him  an  explanation  which  kept 
him  very  silent  during  dinner  time,  and 
Damans  was  not  troubled  with  any 
more  questions. 

Dinner  over,  Joe  rested  himself  and 
smoked  a  pipe,  while  the  two  women 
washed  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  the 
baby  continued  to  sleep  with  a  pro- 
found regard  for  good  behavior  in  a 
strange  house. 

"  I  guess  you'd  like  to  go  home  some 
time  this  evening,  Mrs.  Rockner  ?  " 
said  Sarah,  vigorously  polishing  a  plate, 
with  her  usual  unsmiling  energy. 

"There  ain't  much  use  in  liking," 
answered  Damaris  mournfully  ;  uTom 
wouldn't  let  me  in.  If  I  might  stay 
here  uutil  the  next  team  is  going  to 
Fort  Ballantyne,  I  would  ask  for  a  seat 
in  it,  and  walk  from  that  to  Pop's  place. 
I  would  do  all  the  work  I  could  to 
make  up  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  me, 
if  you'd  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  stay, 
Mrs.  Nettleby." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Mrs.  Rockner, 
as  far    as  trouble   goes,"  auswered 


Sarah,  with  creditable  readiness.  "I 
was  only  thinking  you  might  rather  be 
at  home,  that  was  all.  But,  perhaps, 
you  wouldn't  go  back  after  being  turned 
out  ?  " 

"  I'd  go  this  minute  if  I  durst,"  an- 
swered Damaris,  without  hesitation  ; 
"  but  I  don't  reckon  Tom  is  safe  until 
he  comes  to  reason,  and  that  ain't  no- 
ways likely,  as  I  kiu  see." 

"Joe  is  going  over  just  now  to  ex- 
plain things  to  him,"  said  Sarah.  "  It 
will  be  all  right  after  that." 

"Oh,  indeed  you  must  not  let  him 
go,  Mrs.  Nettleby  1  You  arc  both  very 
good,  but  he  must  not  go  into  any  dan- 
ger on  my  account.  Tom  might  shoot 
him  if  he  thought  it  was  Jeff  Carter 
coming  aloug." 

Sarah  glanced  swiftly  at  her  hus- 
band's uncouth  figure  and  ugly  face, 
and  remarked,  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  smile  that  Damaris  had  yet 
seen  on  her  countenance ;  "  I  ain't 
skeared  o'  that.  If  I  thought  there 
was  any  fear  Mr.  Rockner  would  take 
that  old  image  for  your  friend  Carter, 
I'd  go  and  do  the  business  myself." 

Joe  chuckled  over  his  pipe,  as  though 
well  pleased  with  the  compliment,  and 
was,  indeed,  so  much  tickled  by  the 
notion,  that  he  went  on  chuckling  at 
intervals  through  the  day  whenever 
Sarah's  facetious  remark  occurred  to 
him. 

"  I  don't  like  him  to  go,  for  all  that," 
objected  Damaris  ;  "  if  anything  bad 
was  to  happen  I'd  never  be  happy 
again." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  would,"  said  Sarah 
dryly;  "and  so  would  I  too,  for  that 
matter,  although  we  might  all  be 
mighty  sorry  at  the  time." 

Damaris  looked  involuntarily  at  Joe 
to  see  how  he  received  this  appalling 
announcement,  but  he  was  smiling  so 
placidly  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
he  had  heard  it  or  not ;  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  hastily,  half  ashamed  of 
having  looked  at  all.  Sarah  laughed 
outright. 

"  You  calculated  to  see  Joe  sort  o' 
shocked,"  she  said,  to  the  completion 
of  Damarls's  confusion.  "He's  used 
to  me  ;  and  perhaps  I  agree  with  him 
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better  than  something  sweeter.  Now, 
Joe,  'tis  time  for  you  to  quit ;  and  tell 
Mr.  Rockner  to  bring  the  wagon  for  his 
wife.  I  guess  she's  had  enough  walk- 
ing for  one  day." 

Joe  picked  himself  up  slowly  from 
his  recumbent  attitude  iu  the  door- 
way, looked  long  and  lovingly  at  his 
pipe  which  the  domestic  rule  did  not 
allow  to  be  refilled  until  evening,  and 
went  on  his  way  resigned  and  submis- 
sive, if  not  exuberantly  joyful. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  your  sis- 
ter is?"  asked  Sarah,  after  a  pause 
occupied  in  piling  the  ware  on  a  shelf 
with  considerable  clatter. 

"  I  wish  I  had,"  said  Damaris  sadly  ; 
and  she  proceeded  to  indulge  in  the 
doubtful  consolation  of  giving  a  more 
detailed  account  of  how  everything  had 
happened  than  there  had  been  time  to 
bestow  on  Jeff  that  morning.  It  took 
a  little  of  the  load  off  her  heart  to  be 
able  to, speak  freely  about  her  anxiety, 
and  Mrs.  Nettleby  was  at  least  a  ready 
listener,  if  not  an  eminently  sympa- 
thetic one. 

"  Jeff  thought  she  had  gone  crazed 
with  fever,"  Damaris  said;  "and  if 
that  was  so,  she  might  die  out  in  the 
woods  before  he  could  find  her.  I  wish 
I  could  «;o  look  for  her  too  ;  "  and  her 
voico  broke,  but  she  was  too  much 
afraid  of  Sarah  to  cry  again. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of 
the  poor  baby  if  any  harm  has  come  to 
Rhoda,"  she  went  on  ;  "  for  although 
I  promised  to  take  care  of  it,  I  don't 
reckon  Tom  would  ever  want  to  see  it 
around  after  all  that's  happened,  even 
supposin'  Mr.  Nettleby  is  able  to  talk 
him  over  about  me." 

"  Let  young  Carter  take  it  home  to 
his  mother,"  suggested  Sarah;  "she 
seems  to  be  a  soft  kind  of  old  party.  I 
guess  she'll  do  as  he  bids  her." 

"  Jeff  won't  ever  go  home  until  he 
finds  Rhoda." 

"Then  leave  it  here  until  he  does." 

"  But  I'd  hate  to  give  you  the  trouble 
of  minding  it,  Mrs.  Nettleby." 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  leave  it  with 
me  ?  "  asked  Sarah  sharply. 

"  Why,  if  things  went  so  as  I  c'uldn't 
take  it  with  myself,  and  'twas  only  for 


a  day  or  two,  I'd  be  mighty  thankful 
for  your  offer,  but  " 

"  Then  what's  the  good  o'  talking  as 
if  you  didn't  want  to  do  it?"  said 
Sarah.  "There  ain't  anything  else 
that  kin  be  done  as  I  know  of." 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure," 
began  Damaris,  but  she  was  cut  short 
with  :  — 

"Oh,  thaVs  all  right,  Mrs.  Rockner; 
there  ain't  any  manner  o'  use  iu  pass- 
ing compliments.  If  it  squalls  too 
much  I'll  be  kind  enough  to  smother 
it ;  and  it's  beginning  now.  so  you'd 
best  tote  it  along  to  the  bedroom,  and 
keep  it  quiet.  I  have  a  batch  of  bread 
to  bake,  and  I  don't  want  you  here  any 
longer." 

Damaris  took  her  dismissal  with 
complete  resignation  ;  and  while  Sarah 
baked  herself  and  her  bread  in  the 
kitchen,  and  worked  other  wonders  to 
which  the  stove  was  an  accessory, 
showing  a  creditable  result  of  cookies, 
doughnuts,  and  pumpkin  pie,  the 
afternoon  glided  into  evening,  and  the 
short  dusk  followed  the  sunset  with- 
out bringing  any  news  of  Joe  or  Tom, 
Jeff  or  Rhoda.  Once,  indeed,  Damaris 
thought  she  heard  a  shot ;  but  the  wind 
was  very  high — she  could  not  be  sure 
—  and  she  would  not  alarm  Mrs.  Net- 
tleby needlessly  ;  so  she  said  nothing, 
aud  suffered  the  more  for  her  silence. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Tom  had  driven  Damaris 
away,  his  burst  of  violeut  passion  hav- 
ing exhausted  itself,  he  flung  himself 
into  the  chair  she  had  just  left,  and, 
leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window, 
let  his  head  fall  forward  on  his  arras, 
as  though  powerless  to  remain  upright, 
or  to  bear  the  light  of  day.  He  did 
not  even  try  to  think  ;  his  mind  became 
a  complete  blank  ;  and  no  sensation 
remained  to  him  except  that  of  being 
crushed  down  by  some  tremendous 
weight  against  which  he  had  no  strength 
to  struggle. 

Hours  —  which  might  for  all  he  knew 
have  been  minutes  or  years  —  passed 
before  he  was  able  to  shake  off  this 
state  of  mental  torpor;  and  then  be 
staggered  to  his  feet  and  walked  to  the 
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open  door,  gropiugly,  as  though  he  had 
been  long  blind  ;  and  was  now  for  the 
first  time  testing  his  restored  sight. 

He  weut  out,  and,  seeiug  Jeff  Cart- 
er's wagon  still  under  the  shed,  he 
laughed  grimly  at  the  thought  that  Jeff 
had  been  afraid  to  come  for  it,  although 
ho  might,  up  to  this  time,  have  done 
so  with  impunity.  He  returned  to  the 
house  for  his  rifle,  loaded  it,  and  estab- 
lished himself  under  cover  of  the 
wagon  with  his  mind  mado  up  to  stay 
there  so  long  as  there  should  be  the 
remotest  chance  of  Jeff's  reappearance. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  his  patience 
was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  man 
eutering  at  the  gate  of  the  outer  fence, 
aud  walking  towards  him  very  deliber- 
ately. At  the  first  glance  he  crouched 
lower,  aud  grasped  his  rifle  more  firmly  ; 
but  at  the  second,  even  iu  his  state  of 
semi-insanity,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  credit  Jeff  Carter  with  pos- 
session of  the  straggling,  awkward 
limbs  and  shambling  gait  of  his  present 
visitor.  Also,  Jeff  would  certainly 
have  been  ou  horseback  ;  so  Tom  felt 
induced  to  sit  up  aud  show  himself, 
and  to  relax  his  grasp  of  the  rifle. 

"  Hello  !  "  said  Joe  Nettleby,  coming 
closer  to  him.  "  Ain't  this  yer  place 
sorter  open  to  be  lyiu'  low  for  a  buck  ?  " 

Tom  grunted  something  about 
"durued  rabbits,"  aud  motioned  to 
Joe  to  sit  down  —  which  he  did,  on  his 
heels  —  at  the  door  of  the  shed. 

44  Now,"  said  Joe,  regarding  Tom 
and  the  rifle  alternately  with  an  ex- 
pression of  slight  mistrust,  11  it  ain't 
my  way,  no  more'n  'tis  the  way  of  any 
one  else  in  these  parts,  to  come  to  the 
p'int  iu  too  great  a  hurry  ;  but  the 
business  I'm  here  on  to-day  ain't  goin' 
to  allow  no  sort  o'  delay  ;  I'd  like  to 


Tom  changed  the  position  of  the  rifle 
in  dogged  silence,  and  Joe  went  on  :  — 

"What  I  hev  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"consarns  Rhoda  Langford,  which  is 
right  you  should  know,  bein'  in  a  man- 
ner her  near  relation.  The  poor  gal's 
gone  crazed  an'  lost  herself,  au'  there's 
folks  lookin'  for  her,  an'  we  reckoned 
you  might  like  to  help." 

"  She  ain't  nothin'  to  me,"  said  Tom, 
with  lowered  eyes. 

"She  is  your  wife's  sister,"  said 
Joe,  "  which  comes  to  the  same." 

"I  hain't  got  a  wife,"  muttered 
Tom,  but  his  utterance  was  thick,  and 
it  suited  Joe  not  to  hear  this  startling 
avowal. 

"  She  lost  herself  not  far  from  here," 
he  coutinued,  "  but  to  make  it  all 
plain,  you'd  best  hear  how  things  hap- 
pened from  the  beginning,  which  I'm 
told  you  don't  know.  She  warn't  a 
good  gal  like  her  sister  Damaris,  you 
see  ;  but  Jeff  Carter,  he  wanted  to 
marry  her  awful  bad,  although  he  knew 
about  the  other  fellow — not  all  the 
time,  you  see,  but  towards  the  end  — 
an'  nobody  knows  who  the  other  fellow 
is.  Wal,  all  that's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  her  bein'  lost,  but  it  happened 
this-a-way  ;  her  baby  was  born  about  a 
week  ago,  after  Pop  Langford  had 
turned  her  out  o'  doors,  an'  that  same 
Jeff  Carter  had  taken  her  home  to  his 
mother.  Then  she  got  sorter  anxious 
for  her  own  folks,  an'  wautin'  her  sis- 
ter awful  bad,ouly  she  was  skeared  o' 
you  to  come  out  here  ;  so  when  she 
found  out  somehow  that  you  would  be 
in  Fort  Ballantyne  yesterday,  she  made 
Jeff  bring  her  an'  her  baby  to  see 
Damaris  ;  we  seen  'cm  passin'  by  our 
place  yesterday  morning.  Then  ho  left 
Rhoda  an'  the  child  here,  an'  was  to 


start  iu  at  ouce,  and  I'd  be  obliged  if  come  for  'em,  ag'in  this  morning  to 


you'd  turn  your  rifle  around  before  I 
begin  —  jest  out  o'  direct  line  with  me, 
you  understand." 

44  You  needn't  be  skeared  ;  it  won't 
go  off,"  answered  Tom  sullenly. 

44  Not  of  itself,"  returned  Joe  plac- 
idly ;  14  but  you  don't  look  quite  wide- 
awake this  morning,  aud  I  was  thiukin' 
that,  if  you  didn't  like  what  I  hev  got  to 
say,  you  might  send  it  off  o'  purpose." 
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fetch  'em  back  ;  an'  when  he  come,  ho 
found  Rhoda  had  gone  away  in  the 
night  au'  left  the  child  with  your  wife, 
an'  he's  bin  s'archiu'  through  the 
woods  for  her  ever  since.  Your  wife  is 
up  at  our  placo  with  Sarah,"  he  added 
abruptly,  as  though  the  information 
were  a  mere  afterthought.  "  She  has 
the  baby  with  her,  an'  though  I  ain't 
much  of  a  jedge  o'  childer'  "  —  looking 
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hard  at  Tom  —  "  I'd  hev  said  'twas  a 
mighty  big  'uu  for  a  week  old." 

This  mild  sarcasm  was  not  lost  on 
Tom,  but  his  only  reply  to  it  was  a 
groau,  ns  the  rifle  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  he  threw  out  his  arms  before 
him  with  a  wild,  despairing  gesture. 

"Ain't  you  thankful,"  asked  Joe, 
laying  a  haud  as  gentle  as  a  woman's 
ou  his  shoulder,  44  ain't  you  jest  ever- 
lastin'  thankful  that  your  wife  is  safe 
an'  well  up  at  our  place  ?  "Won't  you 
hitch  up  an'  come  right  along  to  fetch 
her  ?  "    But  Tom  shook  his  head. 

k<  I  c'uldu't  face  her  after  what  I've 
done,"  he  said. 

44  She  ain't  one  o'  the  crusty  sort," 
said  Joe,  with  appreciation  bought  by 
sharp  experieuce.  44  I'll  bet  you  hev 
only  to  say  a  kind  word  to  her,  an' 
she'll  never  give  a  thought  to  the  rest 
of  it.    Won't  you  come  ?  " 

But  Tom  was  obdurate.  He  would 
go  out  into  the  woods,  he  said,  and  help 
Jeff  Carter  to  search  for  Khoda  ;  if 
they  were  fortunate  he  would  go  for 
Damaris  then,  bringing  her  sister's 
safety  as  a  peace-offering ;  but,  if  not, 
he  could  never  dare  ask  her  to  come  to 
him  again,  after  having  used  her  as  he 
had  done,  and  being  in  no  way  able  to 
make  up  for  his  gross  injustice  and  bru- 
tality. 

Being  unable  to  prevail  with  better 
counsel  thau  this,  Joe  could  only  offer 
his  company  ;  and  as  he  had  not 
brought  his  own  pony,  and  Tom's  steed 
of  the  lean  ribs  was  fairly  worn  out 
from  his  recent  travels,  the  two  men 
set  out  together  on  foot  to  fiud  Jeff  and 
give  what  help  they  could. 

All  through  the  afternoon  they 
walked  through  the  woods,  in  the 
scrub,  and  by  the  lake  shore,  some- 
times calling  aloud  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting Jeff's  atteutiou  if  he  should 
be  within  hearing,  but  never  getting 
an  auswer.  The  sun  went  down  and 
they  were  still  a  good  way  from  the 
house  towards  which  they  now  turned, 
knowing  the  uselessness  of  continuing 
the  search  until  the  moon  should  rise  ; 
but  Joe  was  trying  to  look  hopeful. 

44 1  reckon,"  he  said,  44  Carter  has 
given  it  up.    He  sees  she  aiu't  here. 


Pro'bly  he  thinks  she's  set  off  to  walk 
back  to  Pop  Langford's,  or  else  to  Fort 
Ballantyuc,  au'  he's  half-way  there  by 
this  time.  I  don't  see  much  good  in 
goto'  out  ag'in.  You'd  best  come  for 
Damaris." 

They  had  reached  the  gate,  aud  the 
swift  dusk  was  closing  round  them 
when  they  were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  shot,  distinct,  aud  not  very  far  off. 

44 1  know  the  exact  spot  where  that 
come  from,"  said  Tom.  44  If  we  ruu 
we  kin  git  there  before  dark." 

Without  more  words  they  set  off 
running,  keeping  such  a  straight  line 
through  the  woods  as  only  men  accus- 
tomed to  them  from  earliest  youth  could 
do.  Presently  they  saw  through  the 
trees  the  light-colored  form  of  Jeff 
Carter's  pony,  and  a  piteous  whinny 
greeted  their  approach.  They  re- 
doubled their  speed,  and  reached  a 
large  oak-tree  while  yet  enough  of 
light  remained  for  them  to  see  what  lay 
beneath  it. 

Jeff  had  ridden  and  searched  untir- 
ingly, but  it  was  only  at  the  last  hour 
of  the  day  that  he  happened  to  follow 
the  exact  direction  which  poor  Khoda 
had  takeu  the  night  before.  He  had 
ridden  round  Rockncr's  fence  shortly 
after  Tom  and  Joe  had  set  off  to  find 
him,  making  a  minute  examination  of 
the  barbed  wire  all  along,  aud  started 
for  the  woods  agaiu  at  more  than  one 
point  where  he  fancied  it  looked  de- 
pressed as  if  by  something  having  beeu 
forced  through  between  it  and  the  top 
railing  of  wooden  slats.  The  afternoon 
passed  in  these  fruitless  excursions, 
and  the  sun  was  setting  when  he  came 
at  last  outside  the  end  of  the  so-called 
pasture,  and  saw  that  in  one  place  the 
wire  was  bent  and  strained  almost  to 
the  ground.  He  dismounted,  hitched 
his  pony  to  a  fence  post,  and  went 
down  ou  hands  and  knees  among  the 
stunted  huckleberry  bushes  to  seek  for 
some  faint  trace  of  footmarks  ;  but  he 
found  something  more  convincing. 
Torn  and  held  by  the  twisted  spikes 
was  a  fragment  of  the  blue  cotton 
gown  that  Rhoda  had  worn  the  day  be- 
fore. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  found  the  trail  at  last.    He  crept  a> 
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few  yards  farther  towards  the  wood, 
and  fouud  auother  fragment,  so  small 
that  standing  upright  he  could  not  have 
seen  it.  Then  he  went  back  and  loosed 
the  pony,  leading  him  by  the  bridle  at 
full  length  while  he  returned  to  his 
stooping  posture.  He  went  faster  now, 
for  he  felt  that  he  had  fouud  her,  and 
there  was  a  strange  lightness  at  his 
heart,  as  though  all  his  troubles  were 
nearly  at  an  end. 

He  had  loved  Rhoda  Langford  as 
long  as  he  could  remember  understand- 
ing what  love  meant ;  and  even  now, 
when  every  faculty  seemed  bent  on 
following  in  her  track,  his  inner  mind 
was  full  of  the  day  he  had  first  seen 
her,  a  laughing  fifteen-year-old  girl, 
staudiug  at  her  father's  door,  with 
loose  fair  hair,  aud  white  frock,  stained 
a  little  on  the  sleeves  with  the  juice  of 
ripe  huckleberries.  From  that  time  his 
heart  had  been  laid  under  her  feet,  and 
freely  trampled  upon  ;  but  the  feet  had 
been  too  light  to  stamp  the  love  out  of 
it,  nor  yet  the  hope,  for,  in  spite  of 
many  rejections,  he  believed  so  far  in 
the  kindness  of  fate  as  to  be  sure  that 
he  must  win  her  in  the  end.  There 
had  becu  long  absences  enforced  by  the 
exigencies  of  cattle-hunting  ;  and,  dur- 
iug  one  of  these,  evil  had  befallen  the 
idol  of  his  life  ;  but  she  was  his  idol 
still  ;  and,  after  all  that  had  happened, 
surely  she  would  be  kind  to  him  at  last. 
His  fears  were  all  gone  ;  she  was  not 
dead  ;  she  was  alive,  and  not  very  far 
away.  He  was  going  to  find  her  soon 
—  perhaps  a  yard  or  two  farther  on. 
She  would,  no  doubt,  be  ill,  weak,  and 
helpless  ;  but  he  would  soon  bring  her 
to  shelter  and  safely,  and  a  passiug 
fever  could  be  no  danger  to  a  girl  of  her 
splendid  natural  health  aud  strength. 
She  would  live,  and  in  the  end  she 
would  love  him,  and  the  evil  past  fade 
into  nothingness  between  them.  Only 

a  little  farther          He  had  reached 

the  oak-tree  ;  and,  with  a  cry  that  car- 
ried the  whole  grief  of  his  heart  in  it, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  body  lying 
under  its  branches.  At  the  first  glance, 
without  needing  the  first  cold  touch,  he 
knew  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  the 
world  was  empty.    There  was  no  hope, 


no  joy,  no  grief  for  him  any  more. 
Then  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  fired  a 
shot  that  startled  Tom  Rockner  and 
Joe  Nettleby,  and  sent  on  a  ghost  of 
sound  to  where  Damaris  sat  waiting  in 
the  gathering  darkness. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  long  hours  of  another  night  and 
morning  passed,  aud  Tom  was  alone  in 
his  desolate  house.  Joe  had  been  un- 
able to  persuade  him  to  go  for  Damaris. 
He  had  nothing  but  evil  tidings  to 
bring  her,  he  said,  aud  it  would  have 
been  shame  enough  for  him  to  have 
faced  her  with  good  ;  he  must  even  go 
back  and  lie  on  the  bed  he  had  made 
for  himself.  Joe  had  waited  with  him 
until  the  rising  of  the  moon,  aud  then 
helped  him  to  dig  a  grave,  wide  and 
deep,  under  the  oak  where  those  two 
young  lives  had  come  to  their  untimely 
end.  It  was  a  rough  burial,  but  there 
was  no  alternative  ;  and  there  was  little 
fear  that  the  spot  would  be  left  uncared 
for.  Joe  had  also  undertaken  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  a  journey  to  Fort  Ballan- 
tyne  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
news  of  her  son's  death  to  old  Mrs. 
Carter  ;  Jeff  had  beeu  her  only  son, 
and  she  was  a  widow.  The  strange 
wagon  was  gone  from  the  shed  at  last, 
for  Joe  had  arranged  to  take  it  with 
him  to  Mrs.  Carter's  and  to  return  on 
horseback,  and  he  had  come  for  it 
before  daybreak  so  that  he  might  make 
an  early  start.  Its  disappearance  was 
an  unspeakable  relief  to  Tom,  for  he 
could  not  have  seen  it  there  without  a 
torturing  vision  of  himself  crouched 
down  behind  it,  rifle  in  hand,  lying  iu 
wait  for  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
never  injured  him  nor  his.  He  had 
three  or  four  snatches  of  uneasy  sleep, 
none  exceediug  five  minutes'  duration  ; 
and  he  awoke  from  each  with  cold  per- 
spiration pouring  from  his  forehead, 
and  at  his  heart  a  sense  of  sickening 
certainty  that  no  hand  but  his  had  fired 
the  fatal  shot  that  had  laid  Jeff  Carter 
dead  at  Rhoda's  side.  In  each  case  it 
had  taken  him  quite  half  an  hour  of 
open-eyed  wakefulness  to  drive  the 
conviction  from  his  mind  ;  and  these 
repeated  combats  with  horror  had  left 
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his  mental  force  and  self-control  so  far 
abated  that  morning  found  him  as 
weakly  nervous  as  an  hysterical  woman. 
In  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  he 
had  passed  through  a  terrible  mental 
fever,  beginning  in  frantic  jealousy, 
and  all  too  nearly  leading  through 
crime  to  madness.  The  raving  was 
over  now,  but  it  had  left  him  trembling 
and  helpless,  unlit  for  thought  or  action. 
He  wanted  Damaris  ;  that  much  he 
knew,  as  a  child,  too  young  to  reason, 
knows  that  it  is  lonely  without  its 
mother. 

And  Damaris  had  come  to  him.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  her  step  was  very 
light,  and  he  did  not  know  that  she 
was  in  the  room  until  he  felt  her  hand 
on  his,  and  her  lips  on  his  forehead. 
He  gave  a  great  choking  sob,  and  in 
another  moment  her  arms  were  round 
him,  and  he  was  crying  like  a  child 
with  his  head  on  her  shoulder. 

She  was  as  tender  and  humble  with 
him  as  if  the  fault  of  the  quarrel  had 
been  all  her  own.  She  watched  him, 
pityiug  his  haggard  looks,  and  thought 
of  everything  for  him.  She  drew  off 
his  heavy  brogans  with  her  own  hands, 
and  made  him  lie  down  ou  the  bed 
while  she  boiled  his  coffee  and  pre- 
pared breakfast,  knowing  that  he  could 
hardly  have  told  her  when  he  had  last 
eaten.  Her  eyes  were  sore  with  weep- 
ing for  her  dead  sister  and  poor  Jeff, 
but  her  own  grief  was  laid  aside  to 
comfort  him,  and  the  hours  of  suffer- 
ing she  had  spent  forgotten  in  remem- 
bering what  he  had  gone  through  alone. 

"  You  know  about  what's  hap- 
pened ? "  he  asked,  when  he  had 
begged  her  forgiveness  a  hundred 
times,  and  blessed  her  as  many  more 
for  coming  to  him  in  his  misery. 

44  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Nettleby  told 
us  everything  last  night.  I  wanted  to 
come  to  you  then,  but  they  wouldn't 
let  me  go  till  morning;  Mr.  Nettleby 
would  have  brought  me  on  his  horse 
when  he  came  for  Jeff's  wagon,  but  I 
was  asleep  then  after  being  awake  all 
night,  and  they  wouldn't  rouse  me." 

"  You  have  walked  over,  then  ? 
You  must  be  tired  out,  and  you  waiting 
ou  me  like  this  1    Sit  down,  Damaris, 1 


jest  to  please  me,  and  eat  some  break- 
fast yourself." 

She  sat  down  obediently  ;  but,  when 
she  tried  to  eat,  a  lump  rose  in  her 
throat  and  would  not  let  her  swallow 
the  food.  Her  eyes  were  tilling  again, 
and  her  thoughts  flying  back  to  Rhoda. 

"Where  is  the  child?"  asked  Tom 
presently,  regarding  his  cup  and  saucer 
with  shame-faced  fixity. 

His  wife's  pale  cheeks  burned  like 
fire  as  she  answered  :  — 

44 1  left  him  outside,  asleep  on  the 
hay  in  the  barn.  I  wouldu't  bring  him 
in  until  I  knew  if  —  if  you  ' ' 

44  He  shall  hcv  a  home  here  as  long 
as  he  wants  it.  Don't  you  go,  Dam- 
aris ;  you  ain't  fit  to  stir.  I'll  fetch 
him  in  myself." 

He  weut,  and  quickly  returned,  car- 
rying the  baby,  who  of  course  protested 
loudly  against  the  conduct  of  this  rude 
disturber  of  his  slumbers. 

44 1  brought  this  thing  along,  too," 
said  Tom,  displaying  the  feeding-bottle, 
which  he  handled  with  a  lamentable 
want  of  intelligence.  44  Who  owns 
it?" 

44  The  baby,"  answered  Damaris, 
taking  both  property  and  proprietor 
from  his  very  willing  hands. 

44  About  all  he  does  own,  poor  little 
fellow,"  Tom  remarked,  regarding  him 
with  a  still  greater  degree  of  kindness 
siuce  the  transfer  from  his  own  arms 
to  those  of  Damaris.  44  Well,  we'll  hev 
the  next  heifer  calf  marked  for  him, 
an'  by  the  time  he's  old  enough  to 
start  on  his  own  account,  he'll  hev  a 
small  stock  to  begin  with  ;  an'  he  need 
never  know  he  don't  belong  to  us,  un- 
less folks  make  themselves  busy  to  tell 
him  so.  Does  ho  holler  all  the  time  like 
this  when  he  ain't  asleep,  Damaris  ?  " 

44  Odd  whiles  ho  gits  tired  ;  and  he 
don't  holler  when  he  has  his  bottle." 

44  Then,  I  reckon  you  kin  shove  the 
thing  into  his  mouth  right  away  ;  he'll 
likely  stop  when  he  feels  it  goiu'  in." 

Damaris  explained  the  impossibility 
of  making  use  of  this  rough-and-ready 
mode  of  argument ;  and,  after  a  long 
process  of  soothing  and  rocking,  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  him  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity. 
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Afterwards  she  tried  to  go  about  her 
domestic  duties  as  usual,  but  the  effort 
was  beyoud  her  strength  ;  aud,  later  iu 
the  day,  when  Tom  came  into  the 
kitchen  with  an  armful  of  firewood,  he 
found  her  lying,  white  and  unconscious, 
on  the  floor,  where  she  had  evidently 
fallen  in  trying  to  reach  the  next  room. 

Before  night  they  knew  that  they 
had  lost  all  present  prospect  of  a  rival 
for  Rhoda's  child,  and,  for  many  days 
after,  Damaris  was  too  ill  to  move,  and 
too  weak  almost  to  wish  it. 

It  was  in  these  days  that  she  saw  her 
husbaud  to  a  greater  advantage  than 
she  had  ever  before  seen  him,  even  in 
their  time  of  courtship.  He  waited  on 
her  with  the  teuder  thoughtful uess, 
and  patient  gentleness  of  a  woman  ; 
cooked  little  delicacies  for  her  like  an 
experienced  old  nurse ;  learned,  with 
much  exercise  of  ingenuity,  how  to  fill 
the  feeding-bottle ;  and  carefully  kept 
the  child  of  his  adoption  out  of  sight 
and  heariug  during  those  intervals 
of  "hollering"  which  occurred  with 
such  exasperating  frequency ;  and 
Damaris  began  to  think  that  she  had 
never  truly  known  him  until  now. 

When  Joe  Nettlcby  returned  from 
Fort  Ballantyne  he  came  at  once  to  see 
Tom,  and  in  this  way  Sarah  learned 
that  Damaris  was  ill.  She  then  went 
herself,  or  sent  Joe  —  usually  the  latter 
—  two  or  three  limes  a  week  to  make 
inquiries,  aud  carry  to  the  invalid  sun- 
dry articles  of  food  which  she  deemed 
Tom  incapable  of  preparing  ;  but  she 
never  asked  to  see  her  — greatly,  in- 
deed, to  the  relief  of  Damaris,  who  felt 
that  she  could  better  exercise  the  virtue 
of  gratitude  to  her  benefactress  at  a 
little  distance  —  nor  showed  the  very 
smallest  personal  interest  in  tho  sub- 
ject of  her  restoration  to  health.  She 
offered  to  take  the  child  home  with 
her,  but  Tom  was  growiug  used  to  his 
hollering,  and  would  have  missed  it. 

"  I  was  sorter  skeared  to  give  him  to 
her,"  he  said,  when  making  his  report 
to  Damaris  ;  "  she  might  hev  put  some 
of  her  vinegar  into  him." 

Damaris  felt  it  her  duty  to  protest. 
She  had  a  deep  sense  of  Sarah's  sharply 
bestowed  kindness  on  the  occasion  of 


her  sudden  ejectment;  and  although 
she  could  as  easily  have  felt  affection. 
for  a  packet  of  well-constructed  tin 
tacks  as  for  Mrs.  Nettleby,  she  actedl 
on  a  loyal  determination  always  to- 
keep  the  least  repellant  side  of  that 
remarkable  little  woman's  character 
steadily  before  her  mental  vision. 

"  I  know,"  Tom  admitted  reluctantly, 
"  that  she  behaved  a  long  way  better  to 
you  thau  I  did,  and  is  behavin'— in 
a  manner  —  mighty  neighborly  still, 

but  "   And  he  shook  his  head  and 

finished  his  sentence  in  the  ear  of  the 
baby  who  had  uo  particular  reason  for 
contradicting  him. 

As  Damaris  grew  better,  and  was 
able  to  sit  up  every  day,  Tom  began  to 
absent  himself  for  a  few  hours  each 
afternoon,  aud  she  knew  in  her  heart 
where  he  went,  aud  asked  no  ques- 
tions. He  would  take  her  there  some 
day,  she  thought,  when  she  was  strong 
enough  ;  and  meanwhile  it  would  be 
less  painful  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  do 
his  work  in  silence.  All  the  time  she 
followed  him  iu  thought,  and  worked 
with  him. 

It  was  the  Sunday  before  Christmas 
day  that  Tom  asked  her  to  come  with 
him  to  see  Rhoda's  grave  —  Rhoda's 
and  Jeff's.  It  was  not  very  far  off, 
and  he  drove  her  slowly  and  carefully 
through  the  woods,  so  that  she  should 
not  be  tired  by  jolting  where  the 
ground  was  rough.  The  south  wind 
was  soft  and  warm,  and  the  sun  shone 
like  the  suus  of  June  iu  other  countries. 
Rhoda's  child  was  iu  her  arms,  and  she 
held  him  more  closely  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  fatal  oak.  All  round  it, 
for  a  distauce  of  twenty  yards  the  piues 
had  been  cut  down,  the  stumps  burnt 
out,  aud  the  ground  ploughed,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  danger,  in  the  com- 
ing year,  of  forest  fires  defacing  the 
sacred  spot.  The  grave  itself  was  a 
little  garden,  where  the  flower  seeds 
Tom  had  sown  were  coming  up  already. 
A  fence  of  pickets  surrounded  it  and 
the  oak-tree,  with  a  little  gate  to  enter 
by,  telling  plainly  that  when  the  garden 
was  made  it  was  with  no  intention  of 
future  neglect.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree 
stood  a  cross,  cut  out  of  cypress  wood, 
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and  ou  it  were  carved  the  initials,  R.  L. 
and  J.  C. 

Tom  lifted  Damans  from  the  wagon 
that  she  might  see  it  better  ;  and  when 
she  was  ou  the  ground  he  kept  his  arm 
still  round  her,  and  she  kissed  and 
thanked  him  for  having  made  her  poor 
sister's  last  resting-place  such  as  it 
was. 

"  I'd  like  Widow  Carter  to  see  it 
too,"  she  said.  "  C'uldn't  we  ask  her 
to  spend  a  short  spell  with  us,  Tom, 
when  Christmas  is  over  ?  " 

"  You  kin  always  do  jest  what  your 
good  heart  tells  you,  Damaris,"  he 
answered,  thinking  in  deep  content- 
ment, how  well  it  was  for  him  that  she 
had  done  so  until  now. 

Then  they  opened  the  gate,  and  went 
into  the  garden  of  the  dead ;  and, 
knowiug  nothing  at  all  about  the  black 
iniquity  of  symbols  and  emblems,  they 
knelt  down  together  beside  the  little 
cross,  and  said  their  prayers  iu  single- 
ness of  heart,  no  more  doubting  that 
they  were  looked  upon  by  Jeff  and 
Hhoda  than  that  they  were  looked  upon 
by  God. 

CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  eventful  year 
Damaris  went  to  visit  Sarah  Nettleby 
with  the  intention  of  thanking  her 
heartily  for  past  kindnesses,  aud  of 
making  some  trembling  advances 
towards  future  friendship,  as  she  felt 
in  duty  bouud  to  do.  She  provided 
herself  with  a  basketful  of  sundry  veg- 
etables which  did  not  flourish  iu  Joe's 
garden,  aud  set  forth  with  her  offering 
in  her  hand.  Tom  drove  her  as  far  as 
the  Nettlebys'  fence,  and  then,  seeing 
Joe  at  work  in  his  grove,  hitched  his 
horse  to  the  gate  post,  and  went  to 
chat  with  him  while  Damaris  walked 
on  to  the  house. 

Again  Sarah  was  washing.  For  the 
sake  of  coolness,  her  tub  had  been  car- 
ried out  of  the  kitchen,  and  placed  on 
a  bench  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
she  stood  over  it,  with  her  thin  red 
arms,  bare  to  a  considerable  distance 
above  their  sharp  elbows,  and  her  face 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  discolored  old 
straw  hat,  innocent  of  any  vanity  in 


the  way  of  trimming.  She  looked  up 
with  a  sort  of  brisk  impatience  as  her 
visitor  approached,  but  no  gleam  of 
welcome  shone  from  her  keen,  light 
eyes,  and  no  smile  of  pleasure  softened 
the  Hues  of  her  thin  lips. 

Damaris  had  nourished  a  faint  little 
hope  of  a  more  cordial  reception. 
Without  putting  her  thoughts  on  the 
subject  into  words  iu  her  own  mind, 
she  had  relied  much  ou  the  general  fact 
that  it  is  the  natural  bent  of  human 
beings  to  feel  more  amiably  disposed 
towards  those  whom  they  have  bene- 
fited, than  towards  those  who  have 
benefited  them.  She  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  weight  of  her  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Nettleby,  as  well  as  quite  sure  that  she 
had  never  been  able  to  do  anything  iu 
any  way  tending  to  Sarah's  personal 
good ;  hence  her  hopefulness.  But 
generalities  are  not  bound  to  suit  all 
particular  cases. 

Sarah  looked  back  into  her  washing- 
tub,  aud  gave  a  few  more  vigorous 
scrubs  to  the  gown  on  which  she  was 
employed.  This  was  disconcerting,  as 
Damaris  was  within  easy  speaking  dis- 
tance, and  might  reasonably  expect 
some  recognition  of  her  presence.  As 
she  drew  nearer,  however,  Sarah  looked 
up  again,  and  asked  abruptly  :  — 

44  Do  you  want  me,  Mrs.  Rockner  ?  " 

44 1  only  wanted,"  answered  Damaris, 
in  most  evident  embarrassment,  44  to 
thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  me  while 
I  was  sick,  and  —  and  —  more  than  that, 
for  letting  me  stay  here  when  I  was  in 
trouble.    I  can't  tell  you  " 

44  Oh,  tlxaVs  all  right,  Mrs.  Rockner," 
interrupted  Sarah.  44 1  hate  thanks. 
If  you  have  nothin'  more  partie'lar  to 
say  I  guess  I'll  quit,  for  I  have  my 
wash  finished,  and  I  want  to  hang  the 
clothes  out  to  dry." 

Damaris  felt  that  it  would  be  culpable 
weakness  to  give  in  at  the  first  rebuff, 
so  she  asked,  with  as  pleasant  a  face  as 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances  : 

44  Can  I  do  any  chores  that  would 
help  you  as  I'm  here  ?  Tom  is  out  in 
the  grove  talking  to  Mr.  Nettleby,  and 
he  ain't  ready  to  take  me  back  home 
jest  this  minute." 

44  Ain't  he?    Then  you  set  right 
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down  where  you  are,  oud  keep  out  of 
niy  way  till  1  get  through."  And  Sarah 
hoisted  her  piled  clothes-basket  on  to 
her  angular  hip  as  easily  as  if  it  had 
been  empty,  and  stumped  off  to  her 
dryiug-lines,  betraying  the  weight  she 
carried  only  by  the  depth  of  footprints 
left  behind  her  iu  the  sand. 

Damaris  sat  down  as  directed,  feel- 
iug  utterly  crestfallen.  She  had  thought 
of  so  many  nice  things  to  say  to  Sarah 
beforehand,  but  not  oue  of  them  had 
occurred  to  her  at  the  right  time  ;  and, 
after  the  crushing  snub  she  had  re- 
ceived, she  felt  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  open  the  subject  again. 
Iler  single  consolation  lay  in  the  con- 
viclion  that  no  amount  of  grateful  elo- 
quence on  her  part  would  havo  been 
sufficient  to  combat  Sarah's  determined 
unfriendliness,  and  with  this  she  had 
ample  time  to  soothe  her  self-reproach 
into  trauquillity  before  Sarah's  return. 

Tom  and  Joe  came  iu  from  the  grove 
at  the  8ametime  that  Sarah  reappeared, 
aud  it  was  with  a  feeliug  of  greater 
case  and  security,  induced  by  their 
presence,  that  Damaris  offered  her 
basket  of  vegetables.  Mrs.  Nettleby's 
manner  of  receiving  them  fully  testi- 
fied to  the  sincerity  of  her  recently 
expressed  hatred  of  thanks,  and  poor 
Joe's  efforts  were  checked  with  prompt 
decision  when  he  rashly  attempted  to 
make  up  for  deficiencies. 

"  Shet  your  head,"  said  Sarah,  "  aud 
keep  your  palaver  inside  it.  And,  if 
you  want  any  supper  this  eveniug, 
you'd  better  be  chopping  firewood  for 
ine  than  fooling  around  with  neigh- 
bors." 

After  this  broad  hint  Tom  and  Dam- 
aris had  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  their 
immediate  departure,  followed  regret- 
fully to  the  gate  by  Joe.  One  last 
■effort,  indeed,  Damaris  made  before 
turning  away  from  Sarah  in  final  de- 
feat. As  she  took  her  hand  in  bidding 
good-bye,  she  wished  her  a  happy  New 
Year,  and  bent  her  head  with  the  half- 
formed  intention  of  kissing  her.  In 
an  instant  Sarah's  arm  became  rigid, 
4ind  Damaris  was  conscious  of  being 
held  off  at  the  full  length  of  it.    It  was 


desire  to  embrace  Sarah,  for  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  attained  it  with- 
out violence. 

When  they  had  driven  out  of  sight 
of  the  Nettlebys'  house,  Tom  drew  her 
closer  to  him,  noticing,  as  he  looked 
into  her  face,  that  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  were  turned  ominously  down- 
wards. 

"  Wal  ?  "  he  said  interrogatively, 
"  it  waru't  no  use,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Damaris  sadly.  "But 
she  was  mighty  kind  to  me  for  all  that, 
and  I'm  jest  as  sure  that  if  we  were 
starving  to-morrow,  she'd  help  to  feed 
us,  even  if  she  had  but  little  more  her- 
self." 

"That's  so,"  Tom  admitted;  "and 
I  reckon  there's  a  crowd  more  folks  iu 
the  world  that's  sorter  mixed  in  their 
dispositions  ;  but  I  don't  believe  there's 
anywhere  among  them  a  harder  little 
cuss  than  Sarah  Ncttleby." 


fortunate  that  she  had  no  very  strong  law. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
DRAKE'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD.1 

I  suppose  some  persons  present 
have  heard  the  name  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
the  Spanish  poet  of  Philip  II. 's  time. 
Very  few  of  you  probably  kuow  more 
of  him  thau  his  uamc,  aud  yet  he  ought 
to  have  some  interest  for  us,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  many  enthusiastic  young 
Spaniards  who  sailed  in  the  Great  Ar- 
mada. He  had  bceu  disappointed  in 
some  love  affair.  He  was  an  earnest 
Catholic.  He  wanted  distraction,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  found  dis- 
traction enough  in  the  English  Channel 
to  put  his  love  troubles  out  of  his 
mind.  His  adventures  brought  before 
him  with  some  vividness  the  character 
of  the  nation  with  which  his  own  coun- 
try was  then  in  the  death-grapple, 
especially  the  character  of  the  great 
English  seaman  to  whom  the  Spaniards 
universally  attributed  their  defeat. 
Lope  studied  the  exploits  of  Frauds 
Drake  from  his  first  appearance  to  his 
end,  and  he  celebrated  those  exploits, 
as    England    herself   has   never  yet 

at  Oxford, 
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thought  it  worth  her  while  to  do,  by 
making  him  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem. 
There  are  heroes  and  heroes.  Lope  de 
Vega's  epic  is  called  "  The  Dragontea." 
Drake  himself  is  the  dragon,  the  an- 
cient serpent  of  the  Apocalypse.  We 
English  have  been  coutented  to  allow 
Drake  a  certain  qualified  praise.  We 
admit  that  he  was  a  bold,  dexterous 
sailor,  that  he  did  his  country  good 
service  at  the  invasion.  We  allow 
that  he  was  a  famous  navigator,  and 
sailed  round  the  world,  which  no  one 
else  had  done  before  him.  But  —  there 
is  always  a  but  —  of  course  he  was  a 
robber  and  a  corsair,  and  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  him  is  that  he  was  no  worse 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  To 
Lope  de  Vega  he  was  a  great  deal 
worse.  He  was  Satan  himself,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  genius  of  evil,  the 
arch-enemy  of  the  Church  of  God. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  more  partic- 
ularly at  the  figure  of  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  the  Spaniards  in  such  terrible 
proportions.  I,  for  my  part,  believe  a 
time  will  come  wheu  we  shall  see  better 
than  we  see  now  what  the  Reformation 
was  and  what  we  owe  to  it,  and  these 
sea-captains  of  Elizabeth  will  then 
form  the  subject  of  a  great  English 
national  epic  as  grand  as  the  Odyssey. 

In  my  own  poor  way  meanwhile  I 
shall  try  in  these  lectures  to  draw  you 
a  sketch  of  Drake  and  his  doings  as 
they  appear  to  myself.  To-day  I  can 
but  give  you  a  part  of  the  rich  and 
varied  story,  but  if  all  goes  well  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  continue  it  at  a  future 
time. 

I  have  not  yet  done  with  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  We  shall  hear  of  him  again. 
He  became  the  manager  of  Elizabeth's 
dockyards.  He  it  was  who  turned  out 
the  sliips  that  fought  Philip's  fleet  in 
the  Channel  in  such  condition  that  not 
a  hull  leaked,  not  a  spar  was  sprung, 
not  a  rope  parted  at  an  unseasonable 
moment,  and  this  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  He  served  himself  in  the  squad- 
ron which  he  had  equipped.  He  was 
one  of  the  small  group  of  admirals  who 
met  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  cabin 
of  the  ark  Raleigh  and  sent  the  fire- 
ships  down  to  stir  Medina  Sidonia  out 


of  his  anchorage  at  Calais.  He  was  a 
child  of  the  sea,  and  at  sea  he  died, 
sinking  at  last  into  his  mother's  arms. 
But  of  this  hereafter.  I  must  speak 
now  of  his  still  more  illustrious  kins- 
man, Francis  Drake. 

I  told  you  the  other  day  generally 
who  Drake  was  and  where  he  came 
from  ;  how  he  went  to  sea  as  a  boy, 
found  favor  with  his  master,  became 
early  an  owner  of  his  own  ship,  stick- 
ing steadily  to  trade.  You  hear  nothing 
of  him  in  connection  with  the  Channel 
pirates.  It  was  not  till  lie  was  flve- 
and-twenty  that  he  was  tempted  by 
Hawkins  into  the  negro-catching  busi- 
ness, and  of  this  one  experiment  was 
enough.    He  never  tried  it  again. 

The  portraits  of  him  vary  very  much, 
as  indeed  it  is  natural  that  they  should, 
for  most  of  those  which  pass  for  Drake 
were  not  meant  for  Drake  at  all.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  this  country,  and  a  very 
bad  fashion,  when  we  find  a  remark- 
able portrait  with  no  name  authorita- 
tively attached  to  it,  to  christen  it  at 
random  after  some  eminent  man,  and 
there  it  remains  to  perplex  or  mislead. 

The  best  likeness  of  Drake  that  I 
know  is  an  engraving  in  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell's  collection  of  six- 
teenth-century notabilities,  represent- 
ing him,  as  a  scroll  says  at  the  foot  of 
the  plate,  at  the  age  of  forty-three. 
The  face  is  round,  the  forehead  broad 
and  full,  with  the  short,  brown  hair 
curling  crisply  on  either  side.  Tho 
eyebrows  are  highly  arched,  the  eyes 
firm,  clear,  and  open.  I  cannot  under- 
take for  the  color,  but  I  should  judge 
they  would  be  dark  grey,  like  an 
eagle's.  The  nose  is  short  and  thick, 
the  mouth  and  chin  hid  by  a  heavy 
moustache  on  the  upper  lip,  and  a 
close-clipped  beard  well  spread  over 
chin  and  cheek.  The  expression  is 
good-humored,  but  absolutely  inflex- 
ible, not  a  weak  line  to  be  seen.  He 
was  of  middle  height,  powerfully  built, 
perhaps  too  powerfully  for  grace,  un- 
less the  quilted  doublet  in  which  the 
artist  has  dressed  him  exaggerates  his 
breadth. 

I  have  seen  another  portrait  of  hini,. 
with  pretensions  to  authenticity,  ia 
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which  he  appears  with  a  slighter  figure, 
eyes  dark,  full,  thoughtful,  aud  stern,  a 
sailor's  cord  about  his  ueck  with  a 
whistle  attached  to  it,  aud  a  ring  into 
which  a  thumb  is  carelessly  thrust,  the 
weight  of  the  arms  resting  on  it,  as  if 
in  a  characteristic  attitude.  Evidently 
this  is  a  carefully  drawu  likeness  of 
some  remarkable  seaman  of  the  time. 
I  should  like  to  believe  it  to  be  Drake, 
but  I  can  feel  no  certainty  about  it. 

We  left  him  returned  home  in  the 
Judith  from  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  a 
ruined  man.  He  had  never  injured  the 
Spaniards.  He  had  gone  out  with  his 
cousin  merely  to  trade,  and  he  had  met 
with  a  hearty  reception  from  the  set- 
tlers wherever  he  had  been.  A  Span- 
ish admiral  had  treacherously  set  upon 
him  and  his  kinsman,  destroyed  half 
their  vessels  and  robbed  them  of  all 
that  they  had.  They  had  left  a  num- 
ber of  their  comrades  behind  them,  for 
whose  fate  they  might  fear  the  worst. 
Drake  thenceforth  considered  Spanish 
property  as  fair  game  till  he  had  made 
up  his  own  losses.  He  waited  quietly 
for  four  years  till  he  had  re-established 
himself,  and  then  prepared  to  try  for- 
tune again  in  a  more  daring  form. 

The  ill-luck  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  had 
risen  from  loose  tongues.  There  had 
been  too  much  talk  about  it.  Too 
many  parties  had  been  concerned. 
The  Spanish  government  had  notice 
and  were  prepared.  Drake  determined 
to  act  for  himself,  have  no  partners, 
and  keep  his  own  secret.  He  found 
friends  to  trust  him  with  money  with- 
out askiug  for  explanations.  The  Ply- 
mouth sailors  were  eager  to  take  their 
chance  with  him.  His  force  was  ab- 
surdly small :  a  sloop  or  briganline  of 
a  hundred  tons,  which  he  called  the 
Dragon  (perhaps,  like  Lope  de  Vega, 
playing  on  his  owu  name),  and  two 
small  pinnaces.  With  these  he  left 
Plymouth  in  the  fall  of  the  summer  of 
1572.  He  had  ascertained  that  Philip's 
gold  and  silver  from  the  Peruviau 
mines  was  landed  at  Panama,  carried 
across  the  Isthmus  on  mules'  backs  on 
the  line  of  M.  Lesseps's  Canal,  and 
reshipped  at  Nombre  de  Dios  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagre  River. 


He  told  no  one  where  he  was  going. 
He  was  no  more  communicative  than 
uecessary  after  his  return,  and  the  re- 
sults, rather  than  the  particulars,  of  his 
adventure  are  all  that  can  be  certainly 
known.  Discretion  told  him  to  keep 
his  counsel,  and  he  kept  it. 

The  Drake  family  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  voyage  iu  the  middle  of 
the  next  century  ;  but  obviously  myth- 
ical, in  parts  demonstrably  false,  aud 
nowhere  to  be  depended  ou.  It  can  be 
made  out,  however,  that  he  did  go  to 
Nombre  de  Dios,  that  he  found  his  way 
into  the  towu,  and  saw  stores  of  bullion 
there  which  he  would  have  liked  to 
carry  off  but  could  not.  A  romantic 
story  of  a  fight  in  the  town  I  disbe- 
lieve, first  because  his  numbers  were 
so  small  that  to  try  force  would  have 
been  absurd,  and  next  because  if  there 
had  been  really  anythiug  like  a  battle 
an  alarm  would  have  been  raised  iu 
the  neighborhood,  aud  it  is  evident 
that  no  alarm  was  givcu.  In  the  woods 
were  parties  of  runaway  slaves,  who 
were  called  Cimarons.  It  was  to  these 
that  Drake  addressed  himself,  and  they 
volunteered  to  guide  him  where  he 
could  surprise  the  treasure  convoy  on 
the  way  from  Panama.  His  move- 
ments were  silent  and  rapid.  One  in- 
teresting iucideut  is  mentioned  which 
is  authentic.  The  Cimarons  took  him 
through  the  forest  to  the  watershed 
from  which  the  streams  flow  to 
both  oceans.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
through  the  jungle  of  undergrowth  ; 
but  Drake  climbed  a  tall  tree,  saw  from 
the  top  of  it  the  Pacific  glittering  below 
him,  aud  made  a  vow  that  one  day  he 
would  himself  sail  a  ship  in  those 
waters. 

For  the  present  he  had  immediate 
work  ou  baud.  His  guides  kept  their 
word.  They  led  him  to  the  truck  from 
Panama,  and  he  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  the  tinkling  was  heard  of  the 
mule  bells  as  they  were  coming  up  the 
pass.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger, not  the  faintest.  The  mule  train 
had  but  its  ordinary  guard,  who  fled  at 
the  first  surprise.  The  immense  booty 
fell  all  into  Drake's  hands— gold,  jew- 
els, silver  bars  — aud  got  with  much 
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case,  as  Prince  Hal  said  at  Gadshill. 
The  silver  they  buried,  as  too  heavy 
for  transport.  The  gold,  pearls,  ru- 
bies, emeralds,  and  diamonds  they  car- 
ried down  straight  to  their  ship.  The 
voyage  home  went  prosperously.  The 
spoils  were  shared  among  the  adven- 
turers, and  they  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. They  were  wise  enough  to  hold 
their  tougues,  and  Drake  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  look  about  him  and  prepare 
for  bigger  enterprises. 

Rumors  got  abroad,  spite  of  reti- 
cence. Imagination  was  high  in  flight 
just  then  ;  rash  amateurs  thought  they 
•could  make  their  fortunes  in  the  same 
way,  and  tried  it,  to  their  sorrow.  A 
sort  of  inflation  can  bo  traced  in  En- 
glish sailors'  minds  as  their  work  ex- 
panded. Even  Hawkins,  the  clear, 
practical  Hawkins,  was  infected.  The 
crews  of  Philip's  men-of-war  went  an- 
nually in  the  winter  in  vast  numbers  to 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  fish. 
Hawkins  told  Elizabeth  that  if  she 
would  let  him  take  four  or  five  ships 
he  would  go  out  and  destroy  the  whole 
■of  them.  But  Elizabeth  must  order  it 
herself.  "Decide,  madam,"  he  wrote 
to  her  in  his  great  round  hand,  "  and 
decide  quickly.  Time  flics,  aud  the 
wings  of  man's  life  are  plumed  with 
the  feathers  of  death."  This  was  not 
in  Drake's  line.  He  kept  to  prose  and 
fact.  He  studied  the  globe.  He  ex- 
amined all  the  charts  that  he  could  get. 
He  became  known  to  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  queen,  and  prepared  for  an 
enterprise  which  would  make  his  name 
and  frighten  Philip  in  earnest. 

The  ships  which  the  Spaniards  used 
on  the  Pacific  were  usually  built  on  the 
spot.  But  Magellan  was  known  to 
have  gone  by  the  Horn,  and  where  a 
Portuguese  could  go  an  Englishman 
could  go.  Drake  proposed  to  try. 
There  was  a  party  in  Elizabeth's  Coun- 
cil against  these  adventures  and  in 
favor  of  peace  with  Spain  ;  but  Eliza- 
beth herself  was  always  for  enterprises 
of  pith  and  moment.  She  was  willing 
to  help,  and  others  of  her  Council  were 
"willing  too,  provided  their  names  were 
not  to  appear.  The  responsibility  was 
to  be  Drake's  own.   Again,  the  vessels 


in  which  he  was  preparing  to  tempt 
fortune  seem  preposterously  small. 
The  Pelican,  or  Golden  Hinde,  which 
belonged  to  Drake  himself,  was  called 
but  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  at 
best  no  larger  than  a  modern  racing 
yawl,  though  perhaps  no  racing  yawl 
ever  left  White's  yard  better  found  for 
the  work  which  she  had  to  do.  The 
next,  the  Elizabeth  of  London,  was 
said  to  be  eighty  tons  ;  a  small  pinnace 
of  twelve  tons,  in  which  we  should 
hardly  risk  a  summer  cruise  round  the 
Land's  End,  with  two  sloops  or  frigates 
of  fifty  and  thirty  tons,  made  the  rest. 
The  Elizabeth  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Winter,  a  queen's  officer  and  per- 
haps a  son  of  the  old  admiral. 

We  may  credit  Drake  with  knowing 
what  he  was  about.  He  and  his  com- 
rades were  carrying  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  If  they  were  taken  they  would 
be  inevitably  hanged.  Their  safety  de- 
pended on  speed  of  sailing,  and  spe- 
cially in  the  power  of  working  fast  to 
windward,  which  the  heavy,  square- 
rigged  ships  could  not  do.  The  crews 
all  told  were  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men  and  boys.  Drake  had  his  brother 
John  with  him.  Among  his  officers 
were  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Fletcher,  an- 
other minister  of  some  kind  who  spoke 
Spanish,  aud  in  one  of  the  sloops  a 
mysterious  Mr.  Doughty.  Who  Mr. 
Doughty  was,  and  why  he  was  sent 
out,  is  uncertain.  When  an  expedition 
of  consequence  was  on  hand,  the  Span- 
ish party  in  the  Cabinet  usually  at- 
tached to  it  some  second  in  command 
whose  business  was  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject. When  Drake  went  to  Cadiz  in 
after  years  to  singe  King  Philip's 
beard,  he  had  a  colleague  sent  with 
him  whom  he  had  to  lock  into  his 
cabin  before  he  could  get  to  his  work. 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Mr.  Doughty 
had  a  similar  commission.  On  this  oc- 
casion secrecy  was  impossible.  It  was 
generally  known  that  Drake  was  going 
to  the  Pacific  through  Magellan  Straits, 
to  net  afterwards  on  his  own  judgment. 
The  Spanish  ambassador,  now  Don 
Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  in  informing 
Philip  of  what  was  intended,  advised 
him  to  send  out  orders  for  the  instant 
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sinking  of  every  English  ship,  and  the 
execution  of  every  English  sailor,  that 
appeared  on  either  side  the  Isthmus 
in  West  Indian  waters.  The  orders 
were  despatched,  but  so  impossible  it 
seemed  that  an  English  pirate  could 
reach  the  Pacific,  that  the  attention 
was  con  fined  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
not  a  hint  of  alarm  was  seut  across  to 
the  other  side. 

On  November  15,  1577,  the  Pelican 
And  her  consort  sailed  out  of  Plymouth 
Sound.    The  elements  frowned  on  their 
start.    On  the  second  day  the}'  wore 
•caught  in  a  winter  gale.    The  Pelican 
sprung  her  mainmast,  and  they  put 
back  to  refit  and  repair.    But  Drake 
defied  auguries.    Before  the  middle  of 
December  all  was  again  in  order.  The 
weather  mended,  and  with  a  fair  wind 
and  smooth  water  they  made  a  fast 
run  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  down 
the  coast  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
There  taking  up  the  north-east  Trades, 
they  struck  across  the  Atlantic,  crossed 
the  line,  and  made  the  South  American 
continent  in  latitude  33°  south.  They 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Plate  River, 
finding  to  their  astonishment  fresh 
water  at  the  ship's  side  in  fifty-four 
fathoms.    All  seemed  so  far  going  well, 
when  one  morning  Mr.  Doughty's  sloop 
was  missing,  and  he  along  with  her. 
Drake,  it  seemed,  had  already  reason 
to  distrust  Doughty,  and  guessed  the 
direction  in  which  ho  had  gone.  The 
Marigold  was  sent  in  pursuit,  and  he 
was  overtaken  and  brought  back.  To 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  per- 
formance, Drake  took  the  sloop's  stores 
out  of  her,  burnt  her,  distributed  the 
crew  through  the  other  vessels,  and 
took    Mr.   Doughty  under  his  own 
charge.     On  June  20  they  reached 
Port  St.  Julians  on  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia.   They  had  been  long  on  the 
way.  and  the  southern  winter  had  come 
round,  and  they  had  to  delay  further 
to  make  more  particular  inquiry  into 
Doughty's  desertion.    An  ominous  and 
strange  spectacle  met  their  eyes  as 
they  entered  the  harbor.    In  that  ut- 
terly desolate  spot   a   skeleton  was 
hanging  on  a  gallows,  the  bones  picked 
clean  bv  the  vultures.    It  was  one  of 


Magellan's  crew  who  had 
cutcd  there  for  mutiny  fifty  years  be- 
fore. The  same  fate  was  to  befall  the 
unhappy  Englishman  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  same  fault.  Without  the 
strictest  discipline  it  was  impossible  for 
the  enterprise  to  succeed,  and  Doughty 
had  been  guilty  of  worse  than  disobe- 
dience. We  are  told  briefly  that  his 
conduct  was  found  tending  to  conten- 
tion, and  threatening  the  success  of  the 
voyage.  Part  he  was  said  to  have  con- 
fessed ;  part  was  proved  against  him  — 
one  kuows  not  what.  A  court  was 
formed  out  of  the  crew.  He  was  tried, 
as  near  as  circumstances  allowed,  ac- 
cording to  English  usage.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  die. 
He  made  no  complaint,  or  none  of 
which  a  record  is  preserved.  He  asked 
for  the  sacrament  ,  which  was,  of  course, 
allowed,  and  Drake  himself  communi- 
cated with  him.  They  then  kissed 
each  other,  and  the  unlucky  wretch 
took  leave  of  his  comrades,  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  so  ended.  His 
offence  can  be  only  guessed  ;  but  the 
suspicious  'curiosity  about  his  fate 
which  was  shown  afterwards  by  Men- 
doza  makes  it  likely  that  he  was  in 
Spanish  pay.  The  ambassador  cross- 
questioned  Captain  Winter  very  partic- 
ularly about  him,  and  we  learn  one 
remarkable  fact  from  Mendoza's  let- 
ters not  mentioned  by  auy  English 
writer,  that  Drake  was  himself  the 
executioner,  choosing  to  bear  the  en- 
tire responsibility. 

"  This  done,"  writes  an  eye-witness, 
"the  general  made  divers  speeches  to 
the  whole  company,  persuading  us  to 
unity,  obedience,  and  regard  of  our 
voyage,  and  for  the  better  confirmation 
thereof  willed  every  man  the  Sunday 
following  to  prepare  himself  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  as  Christian 
brothers  and  friends  ought  to  do,  which 
was  done  in  very  reverend  sort ;  and 
so  with  good  contentment  every  man 
went  about  his  business." 

You  must  take  this  last  incident  into 
your  conception  of  Drake's  character, 
think  of  it  how  you  please. 

It  was  now  midwinter,  the  stormiest 
season  of  the  year,  and  they  remained 
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for  six  weeks  in  Port  St.  Julian.  Tbey 
burnt  the  twelve-ton  pinnace,  as  too 
small  for  the  work  they  had  now  be- 
fore them,  and  there  remaiued  only 
the  Pelican,  the  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Marigold.  In  cold  wild  weather  they 
weighed  at  last,  and  on  August  20 
mado  the  opening  of  Magellan's 
Straits.  The  passage  is  seventy  miles 
long,  tortuous  and  dangerous.  They 
had  no  charts.  The  ship's  boats  led, 
taking  soundings  as  they  advanced. 
Icy  mountains  overhung  them  on  either 
side  ;  heavy  snow  fell  below.  They 
brought  up  occasionally  at  an  island  to 
rest  the  men,  and  let  them  kill  a  few 
seals  and  penguins  to  give  them  fresh 
food.  Everything  they  saw  was  new, 
wild,  and  wonderful. 

Having  to  feel  their  way,  they  were 
three  weeks  in  getting  through.  They 
had  counted  on  reaching  the  Pacific 
that  the  worst  of  their  work  was  over, 
and  that  they  could  run  north  at  once 
into  warmer  and  calmer  latitudes.  The 
peaceful  ocean,  when  they  entered  it, 
proved  the  stormiest  they  had  ever 
sailed  on.  A  fierce  westerly  gale  drove 
them  six  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
east outside  the  Horn.  It  had  been 
supposed,  hitherto,  that  Tierra  del 
Fucgo  was  solid  land  to  the  South 
Pole,  and  that  the  Straits  were  the  only 
communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  They  now  learned 
the  true  shape  and  character  of  the 
Western  Contineut.  In  the  latitude  of 
Cape  Horn,  a  westerly  gale  blows  for- 
ever round  the  globe  ;  the  waves  the 
highest  anywhere  known.  The  Mari- 
gold went  down  in  the  tremendous 
encounter.  Captaiu  Winter  in  the 
Elizabeth  made  his  way  back  into 
Magellan's  Straits.  There  he  lay  for 
three  weeks,  lighting  fires  nightly  to 
show  Drake  where  he  was,  but  no 
Drake  appeared.  They  had  agreed,  if 
separated,  to  meet  on  the  coast  in  the 
latitude  of  Valparaiso  ;  but  Winter  was 
chicken-hearted,  or  else  traitorous  like 
Doughty,  and  sore,  we  are  told, 
"against  the  mariners'  will,"  when 
the  three  weeks  were  out,  he  sailed 
away  for  England,  where  he  reported 
that  all  the  ships  were  lost  but  the  Pel- 


ican, and  that  the  Pelican  was  probably- 
lost  too. 

Drake  had  believed  better  of  Winter, 
and  had  not  expected  to  be  so  deserted. 
He  had  himself  taken  refuge  among 
the  islands  which  form  the  Cape,  wait- 
ing for  the  spring  and  milder  weather. 
He  used  the  time  in  making  surveys, 
and  observing  the  habits  of  the  native 
Patagouians,  whom  he  found  a  tough, 
race,  going  naked  amidst  ice  and  snow. 
The  days  lengthened,  and  the  sea 
smoothed  at  last.  He  then  sailed  for 
Valparaiso,  hoping  to  meet  Winter 
there,  as  he  had  arranged.  At  Valpa- 
raiso there  was  no  Winter,  but  there 
was  in  the  port  iustead  a  great  galleon 
just  come  iu  from  Peru.  The  galleon's 
crew  took  him  for  a  Spaniard,  hoisted 
their  colors,  and  beat  their  drums. 
The  Pelican  shot  alongside.  The  En- 
glish sailors  in  high  spirits  leapt  on 
board.  A  Plymouth  lad  who  could 
speak  Spanish  knocked  down  the  first 
man  he  met  with  an  "  Abajo,  perro  I  " 
"Down,  you  dog,  dowu  1  "  No  life 
was  taken  ;  Drake  never  hurt  man  if 
he  could  help  it.  The  crew  crossed 
themselves,  jumped  overboard,  and 
swam  ashore.  The  prize  was  exam- 
ined. Four  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
gold  was  found  in  her,  besides  other 
plunder. 

The  galleon  being  disposed  of,  Drake 
and  his  men  pulled  ashore  to  look  at 
the  town.  The  people  had  all  fled.  In 
the  church  they  found  a  chalice,  two 
cruets,  and  an  altar-cloth,  which  were 
made  over  to  the  chaplaiu  to  improve 
his  communion  furniture.  A  few  pipes 
of  wine  and  a  Greek  pilot  who  knew 
the  way  to  Lima  completed  the  booty. 

"Shocking  piracy,"  you  will  perhaps 
say.  But  what  Drake  was  doing  would 
have  been  all  right  and  good  service 
had  war  been  declared,  and  the  essence 
of  things  does  not  alter  with  the  form. 
In  essence  there  teas  war,  deadly  war, 
between  Philip  and  Elizabeth.  Even 
later,  when  the  Armada  sailed,  there 
had  been  no  formal  declaration.  The 
reality  is  the  important  part  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  but  stroke  for  stroke,  and 
the  English  arm  proved  the  stronger. 

Still  hoping  to  find  Winter  in  ad- 
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vance  of  him,  Drake  went  on  next  to 
Tarapaca,  where  silver  from  the  Andes 
mines  was  shipped  for  Panama.  At 
Tarapaca  there  was  the  same  uncon- 
sciousness of  danger.  The  silver  bars 
lay  piled  on  the  quay,  the  muleteers 
who  had  brought  them  were  sleeping 
peacefully  in  the  sunshine  at  their  side. 
The  muleteers  were  left  to  their  slum- 
bers. The  bars  were  lifted  into  the 
English  boats.  A  train  of  mules  or 
llamas  came  in  at  the  moment  with  a 
second  load  as  rich  as  the  first.  This, 
too,  went  into  the  Pelican's  hold.  The 
bullion  taken  at  Tarapaca  was  worth 
nearly  half  a  million  ducats. 

Still  there  were  no  news  of  Winter. 
Drake  began  to  realize  that  he  was 
now  entirely  alone,  and  had  only  him- 
self and  his  own  crew  to  depend  on. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
through  with  it,  danger  adding  to  the 
interest.  Arica  was  the  next  point 
visited.  Half  a  hundred  blocks  of 
silver  were  picked  up  at  Arica.  After 
Arica  came  Lama,  the  chief  depot  of 
all,  where  the  grandest  haul  was  looked 
for.  At  Lima,  alas  1  they  were  just 
too  late.  Twelve  great  hulks  lay  an- 
chored there.  The  sails  were  unbent, 
the  men  were  ashore.  They  contained 
nothing  but  some  chests  of  reals  and  a 
few  bales  of  silk  and  linen.  But  a 
thirteenth,  called  by  the  gods  Our  Lady 
of  the  Conception,  called  by  men  Caca- 
fuego,  a  name  incapable  of  translation, 
had  sailed  a  few  days  before  for  the 
Isthmus  with  the  whole  produce  of  the 
Lima  mines  for  the  season.  Her  bal- 
last was  silver,  her  cargo  gold  and 
emerald  and  rubies. 

Drake  deliberately  cut  the  cables  of 
the  ships  in  tho  roads,  that  they  might 
<lrive  ashore  and  be  unable  to  follow 
him.  The  Pelican  spread  her  wings, 
every  feather  of  them,  and  sped  away 
in  pursuit.  He  would  know  the  Caca- 
fuego,  so  he  learnt  at  Lima,  by  the 
peculiar  cut  of  her  sails.  The  first 
man  who  caught  sight  of  her  was  prom- 
ised a  gold  chain  for  his  reward.  A 
sail  was  seen  on  the  second  day.  It 
was  not  the  chase,  but  it  was  worth 
stopping  for.  Eighty  pounds  weight 
of  gold  was  found,  aud  a  great  gold 


crucifix,  set  with  emeralds  said  to  be  as 
large  as  pigeon's  eggs.  They  took  the 
kernel.  They  left  the  shell.  Still  on 
and  on.  We  learn  from  the  Spanish 
accounts  that  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  aston- 
ishment, despatched  ships  in  pursuit. 
They  came  up  with  the  last  plundered 
vessel,  heard  terrible  tales  of  the 
rovers'  strength,  and  went  back  for  a 
larger  force.  The  Pelicau  meanwhile 
went  along  upon  her  course  for  eight 
hundred  miles.  At  length,  off  Quito 
and  close  under  the  shore,  the  Caca* 
fuego's  peculiar  sails  were  sighted,  and 
the  gold  chain  was  claimed.  There  she 
was,  freighted  with  the  fruit  of  Alad- 
din's garden,  going  lazily  along  a  few 
miles  ahead.  Care  was  needed  in  ap- 
proaching her.  If  she  guessed  the 
Pelican's  character,  she  would  run  in 
upon  the  land  and  they  would  lose  her. 
It  was  afternoon.  The  sun  was  still 
above  the  horizon,  and  Drake  meant  to 
wait  till  night,  when  the  breeze  would 
be  off  the  shore,  as  in  the  tropics  it 
always  is. 

The  Pelican  sailed  two  feet  to  the 
Cacafuego's  one.  Drake  filled  his  empty 
wine-skins  with  water  and  trailed  them 
astern  to  stop  his  way.  The  chase 
supposed  that  she  was  followed  by 
some  heavy -loaded  trader,  and,  wishing 
for  company  on  a  lonely  voyage,  she 
slackened  sail  and  waited  for  him  to 
come  up.  At  length  the  sun  went 
down  into  the  ocean,  the  rosy  light 
faded  from  off  the  snows  of  the  Andes  ; 
and  when  both  ships  had  become  invis- 
ible from  the  shore,  the  skins  were 
hauled  in,  the  night  wind  rose,  aud  the 
water  began  to  ripple  under  the  Peli- 
can's bows.  The  Cacafuego  was  swiftly 
overtaken,  and  when  within  a  cable's 
length  a  voice  hailed  her  to  put  her 
head  into  the  wind.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander, not  understanding  so  strange 
an  order,  held  on  his  course.  A  broad- 
side brought  down  his  mainyard,  aud  a 
flight  of  arrows  rattled  on  his  deck. 
He  was  himself  wounded.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Conception  and  her  pre- 
cious freight  were  in  the  corsair's 
power.   The  wreck  was  cut  away  ;  tho 
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ship  was  cleared  ;  a  prize  crew  was  put 
ou  board.  Both  vessels  turued  their 
heads  to  the  sea.  At  daybreak  no  land 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  examination  of 
the  prize  began.  The  full  value  was 
never  acknowledged.  The  invoice,  if 
there  was  one,  was  destroyed.  The 
accurate  figures  were  known  only  to 
Drake  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  pub- 
lished schedule  acknowledged  to  twenty 
tons  of  silver  bullion,  thirteen  chests 
of  silver  coins,  and  a  hundredweight  of 
gold,  but  there  were  gold  nuggets  be- 
sides in  indefinite  quantity,  and  "a 
great  store "  of  pearls,  emeralds,  and 
diamouds.  The  Spanish  government 
proved  a  loss  of  a  million  aud  a  half  of 
ducats,  excluding  what  belonged  to 
private  persons.  The  total  capture 
was  immeasurably  greater. 

Drake,  we  are  told,  was  greatly  satis- 
fied. He  thought  it  prudeut  to  stay  in 
the  neighborhood  no  longer  than  nec- 
essary. He  went  north  with  all  sail 
set,  taking  his  prize  along  with  him. 
The  master,  San  Juan  de  Anton,  was 
removed  ou  board  the  Pelican  to  have 
his  wound  attended  to.  He  remained 
as  Drake's  guest  for  a  week,  and  sent 
iu  a  report  of  what  he  observed  to  the 
Spanish  government.  One  at  least  of 
Drake's  party  spoke  excellent  Spanish. 
This  persou  took  San  Juan  over  the 
ship.  She  showed  signs,  San  Juan 
said,  of  rough  service,  but  was  still  in 
fine  condition,  with  ample  arms,  spare 
rope,  mattocks,  carpenters*  tools  of  all 
descriptions.  There  were  eighty-five 
men  on  board  all  told,  fifty  of  them 
men-of-war,  the  rest  young  fellows, 
ship-boys  and  the  like.  Drake  himself 
was  treated  with  great  reverence;  a 
sentinel  stood  always  at  his  cabin  door. 
He  dined  alone  with  music. 

No  mystery  was  made  of  the  Peli- 
can's exploits.  The  chaplain  showed 
San  Juan  the  crucifix  set  with  emeralds, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  seriously 
believe  that  to  be  God.  San  Juan 
asked  Drake  how  he  meant  to  go  home. 
Drake  showed  him  a  globe  with  three 
courses  traced  on  it.  There  was  the 
way  that  he  had  come,  there  was  the 
way  by  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  there  was  a  third  way  which 


he  did  not  explain.  San  Juan  asked' 
if  Spain  and  Englaud  were  at  war. 
Drake  said  he  had  a  commission  from 
the  queen.  His  captures  were  for  her, 
not  for  himself.  He  added  afterwards 
that  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  had  robbed 
him  and  his  kinsman,  and  he  was 
making  good  his  losses. 

Theu,  touching  the  poiut  of  the  sore, 
he  said,  "  I  know  the  viceroy  will  send 
for  thee  to  inform  himself  of  my  pro- 
ceedings." 

Tell  him  "he  shall  do  well  to  put 
no  more  Englishmen  to  death,  and  to- 
spare  those  he  has  in  his  hands,  for  if 
he  do  execute  them  1  will  haug  two* 
thousand  Spaniards  aud  send  him  their 
heads." 

After  a  week's  deteution  San  Juau 
and  his  men  were  restored  to  the 
empty  Cacafuego,  and  allowed  to  go. 
On  their  way  back  they  fell  in  with  the 
two  cruisers  sent  iu  pursuit  from  Lima,, 
reinforced  by  a  third  from  Pauama. 
They  were  now  fully  armed  ;  they  went 
in  chase,  and  according  to  their  own 
account  came  up  with  the  Pelican. 
But,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  they  seemed 
to  have  been  terrified  at  Drake  as  a 
sort  of  devil.  They  confessed  that 
they  dared  not  attack  him,  and  agaiu 
went  back  for  more  assistance.  The 
viceroy  abused  them  as  cowards,  ar- 
rested the  officers,  despatched  others 
again  with  peremptory  orders  to  seize 
Drake,  even  if  he  was  the  devil,  but  by 
that  lime  their  questionable  visitor  had 
flown.  They  found  nothing,  perhaps 
to  their  relief. 

A  despatch  went  instantly  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Philip.  One  squadron  was 
sent  off  from  Cadiz  to  watch  the  Straits- 
of  Magellan  and  auother  to  patrol  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  It  was  thought  that 
Drake's  third  way  was  no  seaway  at 
all,  that  he  meant  to  leave  the  Pelican 
at  Darien,  carry  his  plunder  over  the 
mountains,  aud  build  a  ship  at  Hon- 
duras to  take  him  home.  His  real  idea 
was  that  he  might  hit  off  the  passage 
to  the  north  of  which  Frobisher  and 
Davis  thought  they  hod  found  the  east- 
ern entrance.  He  stood  on  towards 
California,  picking  up  an  occasional 
straggler  in  the  Chiua  trade,  with  silk, 
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porcelain,  gold,  and  emeralds.  Fresh 
water  was  a  necessity.  Ho  put  in  at 
Guatulco  for  it,  and  bis  proceedings 
were  humorously  prompt.  The  alcal- 
des at  Guatulco  were  in  session  trying 
a  batch  of  negroes.  An  English  boat's 
crew  appeared  in  court,  tied  the  alcal- 
des hand  aud  foot,  and  carried  them 
off  to  the  Pelicau,  there  to  remain  as 
hostages  till  the  water-casks  were  tilled. 

North  again  he  fell  in  with  a  galleon 
carrying  out  a  new  governor  to  the 
Philippines.  The  governor  was  re- 
lieved of  his  boxes  and  his  jewels,  and 
theu,  says  one  of  the  party,  u  Our  gen- 
eral thinking  himself  in  respect  of  his 
private  injuries  received  from  the 
Spaniard,  as  also  their  contempt  and 
indignities  offered  to  our  country  and 
prince,  sufficiently  satisfied  and  re- 
veuged,  and  supposing  her  Majesty 
would  rest  contented  with  this  service, 
began  to  consider  the  best  way  home." 
The  first  necessity  was  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  ship.  Before  the  days 
of  copper  sheathing  weeds  grew  thick 
under  water.  Barnacles  formed  in 
clusters,  slopping  the  speed,  and  sea- 
worms  bored  through  the  planking. 
Twenty  thousand  miles  lay  between 
the  Pelican  aud  Plymouth  Sound,  and 
Drake  was  not  a  man  to  run  idle 
chances.  Still  holding  his  north  course 
till  he  had  left  the  furthest  Spanish 
settlement  far  to  the  south,  he  put  into 
Canoa  Bay  in  California,  laid  the  Peli- 
can ashore,  set  up  forge  and  workshop, 
and  repaired  and  re-rigged  her  with  a 
month's  labor  from  stem  to  stern. 
With  every  rope  new  set  up  aud  new 
cauvas  on  every  yard,  he  started  again 
on  April  16,  1579,  and  continued  up  the 
coast  to  Oregon.  The  air  grew  cold 
though  it  was  summer.  Tho  men  felt 
It  from  having  been  so  long  in  the 
.  tropics,  and  dropped  out  of  health. 
There  was  still  no  sign  of  a  passage. 
If  passage  there  was,  Drako  perceived 
that  it  must  be  of  enormous  length. 
Magellan's  Straits,  he  guessed,  would 
be  watched  for  him,  so  he  decided  on 
the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  Philippine  ship  he  had  found  a 
chart  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  With 
the  help  of  this  and  his  own  skill  he 


hoped  to  find  his  way.  He  went  down 
again  to  San  Francisco,  landed  there,, 
fouud  the  soil  teeming  with  gold,  made 
acquaintance  with  an  Indian  king  who 
hated  the  Spaniards  aud  wished  to  be- 
come an  English  subject.  But  Drake 
had  no  leisure  to  annex  new  territories. 
Avoiding  the  course  from  Mexico  to 
the  Philippines,  he  made  a  direct 
course  to  the  Moluccas,  aud  brought  up 
again  at  the  Island  of  Celebes.  Here 
the  Pelican  was  a  second  time  docked 
and  scraped.  The  crew  had  a  month's 
rest  among  the  fireflies  and  vanipires- 
of  the  tropical  forest.  Leaving  Cel- 
ebes, they  entered  on  the  most  perilous- 
part  of  the  whole  voyage.  They  wouud 
their  way  among  coral  reefs  and  low 
islands  scarcely  visible  above  the  water- 
line.  In  their  chart  the  only  outlet 
marked  into  the  Indian  Ocean  was  by 
tho  Straits  of  Malacca.  But  Drake 
guessed  rightly  that  there  must  be 
some  nearer  opening,  and  felt  his  way 
looking  for  it  along  the  coast  of  Java. 
Spite  of  all  his  care,  he  was  once  on 
the  edge  of  destruction.  Oue  evening 
as  night  was  closing  in  a  grating  sound 
was  heard  under  the  Pelican's  keel. 
In  another  moment  she  was  hard  and 
fast  on  a  reef.  The  breeze  was  light 
and  the  water  smooth,  or  the  world 
would  have  heard  uo  more  of  Francis 
Drake.  She  lay  immovable  till  day- 
break. At  dawn  the  position  was  seen 
not  to  bo  entirely  desperate.  Drake 
himself  showed  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  commander.  Cannon  were 
thrown  over  and  cargo  that  was  not 
needed.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changing,  the  lightened  vessel  lifted  off 
the  rocks  and  was  saved.  The  hull 
was  uninjured,  thanks  to  the  Califor- 
nian  repairs.  All  on  board  had  be- 
haved well  with  the  one  exception 
of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  chaplain.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  instead  of  working  like  a 
man,  had  whined  about  divine  retribu- 
tion for  the  execution  of  Doughty. 

For  the  momeut  Drake  passed  it 
over.  A  few  days  after,  they  passed 
out  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  where 
they  met  the  great  ocean  swell,  Homer's 
fdya  Kipa  daXuooiK,  and  they  knew  then 
that  all  was  well. 
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There  was  now  time  to  call  Mr. 
Fletcher  to  account.  It  was  no  busi- 
ness of  the  chaplain  to  discourage  and 
dispirit  men  in  a  moment  of  danger, 
and  a  court  was  formed  to  sit  upon 
him.  An  English  captain  on  his  own 
deck  represents  the  sovereign  and  is 
head  of  Church  as  well  as  State.  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  brought  to  the  forecastle, 
where  Drake,  sitting  on  a  sea-chest 
with  a  pair  of  pantoufles  in  his  hand, 
excommunicated  him,  pronounced  him 
cut  off  from  the  Church  of  God,  given 
over  to  the  devil  for  the  chastising  of 
his  flesh,  and  left  him  chained  by  the 
leg  to  a  ring-bolt  to  repent  of  his  cow- 
ardice. 

In  the  general  good-humor  punish- 
ment could  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  next  day  the  poor  chaplain  had  his 
absolution  and  returned  to  his  berth 
and  his  duty.  The  Pelican  met  with 
no  more  adventures.  Sweeping  in  fine, 
clear  weather  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  she  touched  once  for  water  at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  finally  sailed  in  tri- 
umph into  Plymouth  harbor,  where 
she  had  been  long  given  up  for  lost, 
having  traced  the  first  furrow  round 
the  globe.  Winter  had  come  eighteen 
months  before,  but  could  report  noth- 
ing. The  news  of  the  doings  on  the 
American  coast  had  reached  England 
through  Madrid.  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador had  been  furious.  It  was  known 
that  Spanish  squadrons  had  been  sent 
in  search.  Complications  would  arise 
if  Drake  brought  his  plunder  home, 
and  timid  politicians  hoped  that  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  here  he 
was,  actually  arrived  with  a  monarch's 
ransom  in  his  hold. 

English  sympathy  with  an  extraor- 
dinary exploit  is  always  irresistible. 
Shouts  of  applause  ran  through  the 
country,  and  Elizabeth,  every  bit  of 
her  an  Englishwoman,  felt  with  her 
subjects.  She  sent  for  Drake  to  Lon- 
don, made  him  tell  his  story  over  and 
over  again,  and  was  never  weary  of 
listening  to  him.  As  to  injury  to 
Spain,  Philip  had  lighted  a  fresh  insur- 
rection in  Ireland,  which  had  cost  her 
dearly  in  lives  and  money.  For  Philip 
to  demand  compensation  of  England 


on  the  score  of  justice  was  a  thing  to 
make  the  gods  laugh. 

So  thought  the  queen.  So,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  think  some  members  of 
her  Council,  Lord  Burgh  ley  among 
them.  Mendoza  was  determined  that 
Drake  should  be  punished  and  the 
spoils  disgorged,  or  else  that  he  would 
force  Elizabeth  upon  the  world  as  the 
confessed  protectress  of  piracy.  Burgh- 
ley  thought  that,  as  things  stood,  some 
satisfaction  (or  the  form  of  it)  would 
have  to  be  made. 

Elizabeth  hated  paying  back  as  heart- 
ily as  Falstaff,  nor  had  she  the  least 
intention  of  throwing  to  the  wolves 
a  gallant  Englishman,  with  whose 
achievements  the  world  was  ringing. 
She  was  obliged  to  allow  the  treasure 
to  be  registered  by  a  responsible  offi- 
cial, and  an  account  rendered  to  Men- 
doza;  but  for  all  that  she  meant  to 
keep  her  own  share  of  the  spoils.  She 
meant,  too,  that  Drake  and  his  brave 
crew  should  not  go  unrewarded. 
Drake  himself  should  have  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  at  least. 

Her  action  was  eminently  character- 
istic of  her.  On  the  score  of  real  jus- 
tice there  was  no  doubt  at  all  how 
matters  stood  between  herself  and 
Philip,  who  had  tried  to  dethrone  and 
kill  her. 

The  Pelican  lay  still  at  Plymouth 
with  the  bullion  and  jewels  untouched. 
Sho  directed  that  it  should  be  landed 
and  scheduled.  She  trusted  the  busi- 
ness to  Edmund  Tremayne,  of  Syden- 
ham, a  neighboring  magistrate,  on 
whom  she  could  depend.  She  told  him 
not  to  be  too  inquisitive,  and  she  al- 
lowed Drake  to  go  back  and  arrange 
the  cargo  before  the  examination  was 
made.  Let  me  now  rend  you  a  letter 
from  Tremayne  himself  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  :  — 

"To  give  you  some  understanding 
how  I  have  proceeded  with  Mr.  Drake  : 
I  have  at  no  time  entered  into  the 
account  to  know  more  of  the  value  of 
the  treasure  than  he  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and  to  say  truth  I  per- 
suaded him  to  impart  to  me  no  more 
than  need,  for  so  I  saw  him  com- 
'manded  in  her  Majesty's  behalf  that 
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he  should  reveal  the  certainty  to  no 
man  living.  1  have  only  taken  notice 
of  so  much  as  he  has  revealed,  and 
the  same  I  have  seen  to  be  weighed, 
registered,  and  packed.  And  to  ob- 
serve her  Majesty's  commands  for  the 
ten  thousand  pounds,  we  agreed  he 
should  take  it  out  of  the  portion  that 
was  landed  secretly,  and  to  remove  the 
same  out  of  the  place  before  my  son 
Henry  and  I  should  come  to  the  weigh- 
ing and  registering  of  what  was  left  ; 
and  so  it  was  done,  and  no  creature 
living  by  mo  made  privy  to  it  but  him- 
self ;  and  myself  no  privier  to  it  than 
you  may  perceive  by  this. 

44 1  see  nothing  to  charge  Mr.  Drake 
further  than  he  is  inclined  to  charge 
himself,  and  withal  I  must  say  he  is 
inclined  to  advance  the  value  to  be 
delivered  to  her  Majesty,  and  seeking 
in  general  to  recompense  all  men  that 
have  been  in  the  case  dealers  with 
him.  As  I  dare  take  an  oath,  he  will 
rather  diminish  his  own  portion  than 
leave  any  of  them  unsatisfied.  And 
for  his  mariners  and  followers  I  have 
seen  here  as  eye-witness,  and  have 
heard  with  my  ears,  such  certain  signs 
of  good-will  as  I  cannot  yet  see  that 
auy  of  them  will  leave  his  company. 
The  whole  course  of  his  voyage  hath 
showed  him  to  be  of  great  valor  ;  but 
my  hap  has  been  to  see  some  particu- 
lars, and  namely  in  this  discharge  of 
bis  company,  as  doth  assure  me  that  he 
is  a  man  of  great  government,  and  that 
by  the  rules  of  God  and  his  book,  so 
as  proceeding  on  such  foundation  his 
doings  cannot  but  prosper." 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  deduc- 
tions were  made  from  the  capture 
equivalent  to  the  property  which  Drake 
and  Hawkins  held  themselves  to  have 
been  treacherously  plundered  of  at  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  with  perhaps  other 
liberal  allowances  for  the  cost  of  re- 
covery. An  account  of  part  of  what 
remained  was  then  given  to  Mendoza. 
It  was  not  returned  to  him  or  to  Philip, 
but  was  laid  up  in  the  Tower  till  the 
final  settlement  of  Philip's  and  the 
queen's  claims  on  each  other  —  the 
cosl,  for  one  thing,  of  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland.     Commissioners  met  and  ar- 


gued and  sat  on  ineffectually  till  the 
Armada  came  and  the  discussion  ended, 
and  the  talk  of  restitution  was  over. 
Meanwhile  opinion  varied  about 
Drake's  own  doings  as  it  has  varied 
since.  Elizabeth  listened  spellbound 
to  his  adventures,  sent  for  him  to  Lon- 
don again,  and  walked  with  him  pub- 
licly about  the  parks  and  gardens.  She 
gave  him  a  second  ten  thousand  pounds. 
The  Pelican  was  sent  round  to  Dept- 
ford ;  a  royal  banquet  was  held  on 
board,  Elizabeth  attended  and  Drake 
was  knighted.  Mendoza  clamored  for 
the  treasure  in  the  Tower  to  be  given 
up  to  him  j  Walsingham  wished  to 
give  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
Leicester  and  his  party  in  the  Council, 
who  had  helped  to  fit  Drake  out, 
thought  it  ought  to  be  divided  among 
themselves,  and  unless  Mendoza  lies 
they  offered  to  share  it  with  him  if  he 
would  agree  to  a  private  arrangement. 
Mendoza  says  he  answered  that  he 
would  give  twice  as  much  to  chastise 
such  a  bandit  as  Drake.  Elizabeth 
thought  it  should  be  kept  as  a  captured 
pawn  in  the  game,  and  so  in  fact  it 
remained  after  the  deductions  which 
we  have  seen  had  been  made. 

Drake  was  lavish  of  his  presents. 
He  presented  the  queen  with  a  dia- 
mond cross  and  a  coronet  set  with 
splendid  emeralds.  He  gave  Bromley, 
the  lord  chancellor,  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  silver  plate,  and  as 
much  more  to  other  members  of  the 
Council.  The  queen  wore  her  coronet 
on  New  Year's  day  ;  the  chancellor 
was  content  to  decorate  his  sideboard 
at  the  cost  of  the  Catholic  king.  Burgh- 
ley  and  Sussex  declined  the  splendid 
temptation  ;  they  said  they  could  ac- 
cept no  such  precious  gifts  from  a  man 
whose  fortune  had  been  made  by  plun- 
der. 

Burghlcy  lived  to  see  better  into 
Drake's  value.  Meanwhile,  what  now 
are  we,  looking  back  over  our  history, 
to  say  of  these  things,  — the  Channel 
privateering  ;  the  seizure  of  Alva's 
army  money  ;  the  sharp  practice  of 
Hawkins  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
King  Philip  ;  or  this  amazing  perform- 
ance of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  a  vessel 
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no  larger  than  a  second-rate  yacht  of  a 
modern  noble  lord  ? 

Resolution,  dariug,  professional  skill, 
all  historians  allow  to  those  men  ;  but, 
like  Burghley,  they  regard  what  they 
did  as  piracy,  not  much  better,  if  at  all 
better,  thau  the  later  exploits  of  Mor- 
gau  and  Kidd.  So  cried  the  Catholics 
who  wished  Elizabeth's  ruiu  ;  so  cried 
Lope  de  Vega  and  King  Philip.  In 
milder  language,  the  modern  philoso- 
pher repeats  the  unfavorable  verdict, 
rejoices  that  he  lives  in  an  age  when 
such  doings  are  impossible,  and  apol- 
ogizes faintly  for  the  excesses  of  an 
imperfect  age.  May  I  remind  the  phi- 
losopher that  we  live  iu  an  age  when 
other  thiugs  have  also  happily  become 
impossible,  and  that  if  he  aud  his 
friends  were  liable  when  they  went 
abroad  for  their  summer  tours  to  be 
snapped  up  by  the  familiars  of  the  In- 
quisition, whipped,  burnt  alive,  or  sent 
to  the  galleys,  he  would  perhaps  think 
more  leniently  of  any  measures  by 
which  that  respectable  institution  aud 
its  masters  might  be  induced  to  treat 
philosophers  with  greater  considera- 
tion? 

Again,  remember  Doctor  Johnson's 
warning,  Beware  of  cant.  In  that  in- 
tensely serious  century  men  were  more 
occupied  with  tho  realities  than  the 
forms  of  things.  By  encouraging  re- 
bellion in  England  and  Ireland,  by 
burniug  so  many  scores  of  poor  English 
seamen  aud  merchants  in  fools'  coats 
at  Seville,  the  king  of  Spain  had  given 
Elizabeth  a  hundred  occasious  for  de- 
claring war  against  him.  Situated  as 
she  was,  with  so  many  disaffected 
Catholic  subjects,  she  could  not  begin 
a  war  on  such  a  quarrel.  She  had  to 
use  such  resources  as  she  had,  and  of 
these  resources  tho  best  was  a  splendid 
race  of  men,  who  were  not  afraid  to  do 
for  her  at  their  own  risk  what  commis- 
sioned officers  would  and  might  have 
justly  done  had  formal  war  been  de- 
clared, men  who  defeated  the  national 
enemy  with  materials  conquered  from 
himself,  who  were  devoted  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  personal  security 
which  the  sovereign's  commission 
would  have  extended  to  prisoners  of 


war,  and  face  the  certainty  of  being 
hanged  if  they  were  takeu.  Yes  ;  no 
doubt  by  the  letter  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions Drake  and  Hawkins  were  corsairs 
of  the  same  stuff  as  Ulysses,  as  the 
rovers  of  Norway.  But  the  common 
sense  of  Europe  saw  through  the  form 
to  the  substance  which  lay  below  it, 
and  the  instiuct  of  their  countrymen 
gave  them  a  place  among  the  fighting 
heroes  of  England,  from  which  I  do 
not  think  they  will  be  deposed  by  the 
eventual  verdict  of  history. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THROUGH  THE  KHYBER  PASS. 

Late  in  the  evening  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  I  left  Lahore  by  the  mail  to 
Peshawar,  an  eighteen  hours'  journey. 
When  I  awoke  next  morning  near 
Kawal  Piudi  the  train  was  winding 
slowly  among  low  hills,  which  grew 
higher  as  the  morning  advanced. 
About  noon  it  glided  out  of  a  cutting 
into  Attock  station,  and  we  saw  in 
front  across  its  path  a  deep  valley  be- 
tween sloping  irregular  rocks,  which 
hemmed  iu  ou  each  side  the  grey  swirl- 
iug  waters  of  a  swift  river.  The  train 
crossed  the  valley  by  a  bridge  high 
above  the  stream,  giving  us  glimpses 
ou  either  hand  of  the  gorge  of  the  In- 
dus. The  stream  flows  between  grey 
rocks  which  rise  on  each  side  in  broken, 
stouy  slopes  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  a 
mile  from  the  river  and  a  thousand  feet 
above  it.  The  hills  are  unmitigated 
rock,  bare  and  bleak.  Here  and  there 
a  sage-green  bush  dots  the  hillside,  but 
it  only  emphasizes  the  general  barren- 
ness of  the  scene.  Across  the  bridge 
the  train  turns  to  the  right  and  goes  up 
the  valley  for  a  mile  or  two,  giving  us 
glimpses  of  the  river  and  of  the  great 
bridge.  As  we  near  the  station  at 
Khairabad  we  look  across  the  river  at 
the  old  Mogul  fort  of  Attock,  its  high, 
loopholed  walls  and  battlements  ou  a 
cliff  a  huudred  feet  above  the  water. 
Below,  to  the  left  of  it,  is  a  wide  plain 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  cau  reach, 
like  a  vast  swamp,  with  one  or  two 
silvery  bands  of  water,  the  winter 
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streams  of  the  Indus  approaching  the 
gorge.  Beyond  Khairabad  the  railway 
leaves  the  Indus  and  follows  the  valley 
of  its  tributary,  the  Kabul  River.  At 
four  o'clock  we  pass  the  citadel  of 
Peshawur,  crowning  a  rock  that  juts 
up  from  the  plain,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  train  stops  at  Peshawar  Cau- 
toument,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  British 
India. 

The  cantonment,  at  an  Indian  town, 
means  the  place  where  the  English 
live.  The  nativo  town  is  usually  en- 
closed by  high  walls  and  accessible  only 
by  a  few  gates  ;  it  is  brimful  of  people, 
who  crowd  its  bazaars  or  shop  streets. 
Quite  outside  the  town  and  a  mile  or 
two  away  is  the  cantonment,  an  un- 
walled  district,  where  each  house 
stands  iu  its  own  inclosure  or  com- 
pound, and  where  the  regiments,  Brit- 
ish or  ualivc,  are  quartered  iu  "  Hues  " 
or  rows  of  huts.  The  cantonment  usu- 
ally has  wide,  well-kept  roads,  with  a 
grassy  margiu  and  avenues  of  tine 
trees,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
great  park.  The  English  visitor,  if  he 
stays  with  friends,  might  be  a  week 
without  seeing  the  native  town  at  all, 
unless  his  curiosity  prompted  an  excur- 
sion iu  search  of  it.  There  is  always 
iu  the  cantonment  a  club,  with  a  ladies' 
wiug  (unless  the  ladies  have  a  gym- 
khana or  club  of  their  owu),  and,  be- 
sides the  various  parade  grounds,  a 
polo  grouud  or  a  tennis  court,  so  that  a 
visitor  bent  only  on  amusement  has 
plenty  of  resources. 

The  town  gate  of  Peshawar  is  a  mile 
from  the  cantonment,  and  the  morning 
after  my  arrival  I  drove  in  with  no 
companion  but  a  native  interpreter. 
Peshawar,  with  its  mud  and  wood 
houses,  its  latticed  windows,  and  its 
multitude  of  meu,  is  iutiuitely  pictur- 
esque. But  the  impression  of  the  first 
visit  upon  an  Englishman  is  not  due  to 
the  quaint  appearance  of  the  houses  nor 
to  the  Eastern  dress  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  about  eighty  thousand  na- 
tives in  the  city.  As  soon  as  you  are 
through  the  gate  and  inside  the  walls 
you  are  among  them.  Not  auother 
Englishman  is  to  be  seen,  and  possibly 
enough  you  are,  at  the  moment,  the 
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only  one  in  the  town.  Every  one  looks 
at  you.  There  is  no  staring  aud  no 
rudeness,  but  you  feel  the  eyes.  The 
looks  of  the  first  half-dozen  men  you 
pass,  as  they  sit  in  their  shops  or  stand 
in  the  street,  give  you  a  new  and 
strange  sensation.  You  straighteu 
yourself  and  hold  your  head  up,  with  a 
resolve,  of  which  you  are  hardly  con- 
scious till  afterwards,  that  if  a  knife  is 
plunged  into  your  back  you  will  not 
flinch.  The  eyes  about  you  suggest 
that  if  there  were  no  cantonment,  no 
others  to  ask  for  an  account  of  you, 
your  throat  would  be  cut  aud  your 
corpse  thrown  away,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  street  would  look  on  without 
moving.  You  immediately  feel  that 
there  is  a  responsibility  in  being  an 
Englishman  ;  you  are  a  representative 
of  your  race,  and  all  that  you  do  and 
say  must  be  worthy  of  the  position. 
The  first  duty  is  to  not  mind  the  eighty 
thousand  people  in  Peshawar  nor  any- 
thing they  may  do.  Those  first  five 
minutes  in  the  Peshawar  bazaar  reveal 
to  you  the  secret  of  British  power  in 
the  East.  It  is  impossible  without 
utter  fearlessness.1 

I  had  been  advised  to  see  the  view 
from  a  watch  tower  in  the  fort.  As  I 
stepped  on  to  the  roof  my  first  glance 
was  along  the  railway  Hue  towards  At- 
tack and  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  River, 
by  which  I  had  come.  This  valley  was 
the  only  opening  iu  a  circle  of  moun- 
tains surrounding  the  spacious  plain. 
To  the  left  the  plain  would  have 
seemed  endless  but  that  beyond  it  were 
visible  giant  mountains  one  behind 
another,  and  above  and  beyond  them 
all  the  cold,  pale  snows  of  the  Hindu 
Kush.  Turning  round,  I  found  myself 
facing  a  semicircle  of  black,  rugged 
hills  about  fifteen  miles  away,  that 

t  The  undoubted  hostility  of  part,  at  least,  of 
the  population  of  Peshawar  is,  of  coarse,  not  repre- 
sentative of  any  general  feeling  in  India.  But  I 
hare  seen  the  same  expression  and  bad  the  same 
feelings  resulting  from  it  in  Multan  and  Luck  now. 
Each  of  these  cities  was  the  scene  and  bears  the 
marks  of  a  bitter  conflict :  Multan  of  the  murder 
of  Agnew  and  Anderson  and  the  subsequent  siege, 
and  Lucknow  of  the  siege  and  relief  of  the  resi- 
dency. I  was  startled,  however,  to  observe  the 
same  expression,  unmistakable,  on  the  faces  of 
Bengalis  at  Calcutta. 
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seemed  to  rise  straight  up  out  of  the 
plain  and  shut  it  in  like  a  wall.  No 
outlets  were  visible,  but  the  directions 
of  the  passes  that  cross  the  hills  were 
pointed  out  by  a  Sikh  policeman  :  to 
the  south  the  Kohat  Pass,  to  the  west 
the  Bazaar  Valley  and  the  Khyber,  to 
the  right  of  which  the  Kabul  River 
issues  from  the  mountains.  The  flat 
ground  at  our  feet  is  British  territory  ; 
but  the  mountains  all  round  are  Af- 
ghan. Here  in  the  plain  the  queen's 
peace  is  kept ;  there  in  the  mountains 
live  Pathan  tribes  who  acknowledge 
neither  queen  nor  ameer.  We  are  at 
the  edge  of  the  empire. 

The  Khyber  Pass  is  generally  thought 
of  as  the  northernmost  gate  in  a  great 
mountain  wall  separating  India  from 
Afghanistan.  In  reality  it  is  the  small 
gate  through  an  outer  wall,  leading  into 
an  inclosure,  the  plain  of  Jellallabad. 
Beyond  this  is  the  real  wall  with  its 
great  gates,  the  passes  from  Jellallabad 
to  Kabul. 

Put  three  basins  in  a  row,  and  where 
two  of  them  touch  each  other  break 
down  the  edges  a  little.  Call  the 
middle  basin  that  of  Jellallabad,  the 
lefUhand  one  that  of  Kabul,  and  the 
right-hand  one  that  of  Peshawar.  The 
broken-down  rim  between  Peshawar 
and  Jellallabad  is  the  Khyber  range,  a 
block  of  hills  twenty  miles  through 
from  basin  to  basin  and  over  five  thou- 
sand feet  high.  The  broken-down, 
double  rim  between  Jellallabad  and 
Kabul  is  a  mass  of  mountains  (the 
Karkacha  aud  Kurd  Kabul  ranges) 
some  ten  thousand  feet  high  and  fifty 
miles  through  from  basin  to  basin. 
Except  at  these  two  broken-down  ends 
the  rim  of  the  Jellallabad  basin  is  made 
up  all  round  of  much  higher  and  prac- 
tically impassable  mountains.  Accord- 
ingly all  traffic  between  Peshawar  and 
Kabul  must  go  through  the  Jellalla- 
bad valley,  getting  in  or  coming  out 
through  the  Khyber  range.  The  rango 
has  only  one  road  through  it.  There  is 
a  gorge  through  which  the  Kabul  River 
forces  its  way,  and  there  are  paths,  dif- 
ficult, high,  and  tortuous,  but  the  only 
road  by  which  traffic  is  possible  follows 
the  Khyber  Pass. 


The  Jellallabad  basin  belongs  to  the 
ameer  and  the  Peshawar  basin  to 
Great  Britain,  but  the  Khyber  block  of 
mountains  belongs  to  the  tribes  who 
inhabit  it  —  independent  Afghans  or, 
in  border  language,  Pathans.  These 
Khyber  Pathans  can  raise  but  scaut 
crops  from  their  native  rocks.  They 
cannot  "live  on  their  holdings,"  and 
must  needs  have  some  other  resource 
by  which  to  eke  out  their  sustenance. 
This  additional  source  of  revenue  is 
the  pass.  From  time  immemorial  they 
have  taken  toll  from  all  who  go 
through.  Being  poor,  uncivilized,  and 
accustomed  to  fight,  their  methods  of 
levying  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
due  are  rough  and  irregular.  But  from 
their  point  of  view  the  dues  are  their 
traditional,  inalienable  right.  They 
are,  however,  very  businesslike  people. 
Their  point  is  to  receive  the  money. 
They  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  in- 
sist on  rough  modes  of  collection.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  open  to  contract  for 
the  tolls.  During  the  first  Afghan  war 
they  took  a  rent  in  lieu  of  pass  dues 
from  the  British,  and  caused  trouble 
only  when  they  believed  they  were 
being  defrauded.  Since  the  last  Af- 
ghan war  the  same  arrangement  has 
been  renewed.  Each  tribe  receives  an 
annual  payment  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment, in  return  for  which  the  pass 
is  free  to  all  authorized  travellers  on 
certaiu  days  in  the  week.  There  is 
also  a  modern  device  by  which  the 
good  relation  between  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  the  tribes  is  increased. 
A  corps  of  troops  called  the  Khyber 
Rifles  is  recruited  from  the  tribesmen, 
and  occupied  to  guard  the  pass  on  the 
open  days  and  to  supply  escorts  to  car- 
avans and  travellers.  The  pay  of  the 
men,  of  course^  finds  its  way  to  their 
villages,  and  the  whole  population 
grows  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  respect 
for  British  authority.  All  these  ar- 
rangements are  in  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Warburlon,  whose  official  title  is  "  Po- 
litical Officer,  Khyber  Pass."  His  po- 
sition as  paymaster  to  the  tribes  makes 
him  a  sort  of  half-recognized  king.  He 
frequently  settles  their  disputes,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  delicate  tact  and  of 
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an  unusual  personal  influence  has  for 
many  years  kept  the  whole  Khyber 
district  —  a  thousand  square  miles  of 
hills  —  in  comparative  order.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  business  —  the  rent-charge 
in  lieu  of  dues,  the  Khyber  Rifles,  and 
Colonel  Warburton  —  does  not  exceed 
10,000*.  a  year. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  when 
at  Peshawar  to  be  Colonel  Warburtou's 
guest,  and  he  very  kindly  made  ar- 
rangements to  take  me  through  the 
Khyber  Pass  himself.  On  Monday  the 
6th  of  December,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  left  Peshawar  in  a  ghari,  a 
rough  two-horse  cab.  The  road  leads 
across  a  flat  plain,  with  few  trees  aud 
not  much  grass  or  cultivatiou.  As  we 
emerged  from  the  shady  roads  of  the 
cantonment  into  the  open,  it  was  a  glo- 
rious, clear,  bright  morning,  and  the 
air  crisp  and  cool.  In  front  and  on 
either  hand  were  the  mountains,  encir- 
cling the  plain.  Ou  the  left  they  were 
low  and  distant ;  then,  crossing  our 
front,  higher  and  nearer  ;  and  again, 
to  the  right,  lower  because  further 
away.  In  front  was  a  peak,  Tartara, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  height  of  Sad- 
dleback or  of  Cader  Idris,  but  it  is  as 
high  above  where  we  were  as  Ben 
Nevis  above  Loch  Liunhe.  Gradually 
wo  saw  behind  the  low*  range  to  the 
north,  which  might  be  twenty  miles 
away,  a  few  higher  and  more  distant 
summits.  Then  above  their  rims  was 
here  and  there  a  Hue  of  snowy  peaks, 
far,  far  away.  We  stayed  a  few  min- 
utes at  Hari  Singh,  where  is  Colouel 
Warburtou's  official  residence,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Khyber  Rifles,  in  a 
fort,  and  the  frontier.  About  ten  we 
reached  Jamrood,  where  there  is  an- 
other fort  or  castle  of  light  brown  mud, 
a  caravanserai  or  inclosed  courtyard, 
and  a  parade  ground.  Here  the  Khy- 
ber Rifles,  a  fine  body  of  men  in  khaki 
uniform  with  knickerbockers,  were  be- 
ing inspected  by  their  cemmnnding  of- 
ficer, Lieutenant-Colonel  Aslam  Khan. 
Aslam  Khan  is  an  Afghan  prince  of 
the  Saddozai  family,  i.e.,  the  royal  fam- 
ily that  reigned  before  the  present  Ba- 
rakzai  dynasty.  He  has  passed  most 
of  his  life  in  the  British  service,  and 


has  for  some  time  commanded  these 
border  levies.  His  fine,  soldierlike 
appearance  and  courteous  bearing  make 
him  a  favorite  with  the  British  of  Pe- 
shawar, and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  learn 
that  he  would  accompany  us  to  Landi 
Kotal.  At  Jamrood  we  were  joined  by 
a  third  Englishman,  Mr.  Walton,  and 
found  wailing  for  us  an  escort  — a  na- 
tive mouuted  officer  and  two  or  three 
troopers  —  horses  for  the  colonels,  ami 
dogcarts  (called  turn-turns)  for  the  En- 
glish travellers  and  their  native  ser- 
vants. The  baggage  had  been  sent 
forward  on  mules,  and  we  started  al- 
most immediately.  From  Jamrood  the 
road  rises  very  gently  for  about  three 
miles,  over  a  belt  of  uudulating  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  leads  into  a 
deep  bay  in  the  mountains,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  ascent  begins.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  winding  our  way 
through  the  most  rough-and-tumble 
hills  I  had  ever  seeu.  The  strata  stood 
bolt  upright,  the  hills  being  carved  out 
of  them.  The  road,  which  is  well  laid 
out  aud  has  a  regular  asceut  without 
extravagant  windings,  mounts  steadily 
for  three  or  four  miles,  when  it  emerges 
on  to  an  irregular  ridge,  the  margin 
of  an  airy  upland  plateau,  wild  and 
broken,  shut  in  by  black,  jagged  hills 
beyond,  but  wide1  open  to  the  sky. 
We  looked  down  on  a  little  valley  at 
our  feet,  with  a  streamlet,  a  tiny  patch 
of  green,  and  a  primitive  mill.  II  is 
Lala  China,  the  "red  mill"  where,  in 
1878,  Cavaguari  met  Shere  Ali's  officer, 
and  received  the  reply  which  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  Afghan  war. 
We  move  on  through  the  valley,  ami 
ascend  for  another  mile  or  two  to  a 
second  ridge,  from  which  we  see 
straight  before  us  the  fort  of  Ali 
Masjid.  Imagine  Helvellyn  and  Skid- 
daw,  carded  into  the  utmost  possible 
ruggedness  and  steepness,  planted  fac- 
ing each  other,  with  just  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  between,  and  drop  into  the  inter- 
val a  hill  like  the  great  pyramid,  but 
steeper  and  twice  as  high,  with  the 
battlements  of  a  fort  on  its  flattened 
top;  that  is  the  first  view  of  Ali 
Masjid.  We  descend  a  few  yards  to  a 
hut  by  the  stream,  and  find  ourselves 
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the  guests  of  Colonel  Aslam  Khan  at  a 
ipicnic  lunch. 

An  hour  later  we  are  again  on  the 
Toad,  which  pierces  the  defile  on  the 
right  of  the  fort.  The  road  has  heeu 
skilfully  engineered,  and  is  here  cut 
into  the  mountain  ou  the  right.  But  in 
1878  this  road  had  not  been  made,  and 
the  troops  had  to  march  along  the 
river-bed,  which  here  for  half  a  mile 
is  a  veritable  gorge,  with  sides  of  sheer 
rock,  in  some  placeH  only  about  twenty 
yards  apart.  Beyond  AH  Masjid  the 
road  ascends  so  gently  as  to  seem 
almost  level.  It  winds  in  a  great  bend 
round  the  base  of  a  hill  which  fits  into 
a  bay  in  the  opposite  hill,  leaving  just 
room  for  the  road  and  the  stream. 
This  form  of  winding  glen  repeals  it- 
self several  times,  and  then  the  hills 
stand  further  apart,  leaviug  betweeu 
them  a  level  plain  about  a  mile  across 
and  three  or  four  miles  long.  This 
wider  vale  is  dotted  with  villages,  or 
perhaps  they  should  be  called  forts,  of 
strauge  and  striking  build.  Four  mud 
walls,  fifteen  feet  high  and  forty  yards 
loug,  loopholed  near  the  lop,  inclose  a 
square  space  accessible  only  by  a  single 
door.  At  each  of  two  opposite  corners 
is  a  round  tower  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  also  loopholed,  and  so  built  that 
it  projects  from  the  square.  The 
houses,  also  of  mud,  are  inside  the 
square,  which  is  the  family  fortress, 
the  towers  being  placed  so  that  men  in 
one  of  them  can  fire  along  the  outside 
of  two  sides  of  the  main  wall.  We 
see  in  a  general  view  about  twenty 
of  these  strongholds.  A  rocky  spur 
comes  down  from  the  right  towards 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  its  low 
extremity  is  crowned  by  a  solid  stone 
dome  crumbling  into  ruins.  Colonel 
Warburton  tells  us  that  it  is  a  Buddhist 
"tope"  of  unknown  antiquity.  At 
the  end  of  the  spur,  just  in  front  of  the 
tope,  was  a  post  of  the  Khyber  Rifles, 
who  presented  arms  as  we  passed. 
Similar  posts,  of  two,  four,  or  more 
men,  were  perched  up  at  nearly  all  the 
commanding  points  on  each  side  of  the 
road  from  end  to  end  of  the  pass. 
They  looked  pretty  in  their  bright 
khaki  dress,  and  it  was  a  quaint  sight 


to  see,  as  we  did  sometimes,  two  sen- 
tries on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  five  hundred 
feet  above  us.  I  doubt  whether  such 
tiny  posts  have  more  than  a  ceremonial 
value,  but  their  presence  on  such  inac- 
cessible points  proves  that  they  are 
thorough  mountain  troops,  perfect  in 
wind  and  limb. 

We  halt  for  a  few  minutes  at  one 
village  —  a  cluster  of  forts  by  the  road 
—  while  the  head  man  salaams  to  the 
political  officer  and  offers  us  tea  and 
bread  by  the  roadside. 

At  the  next  village  the  head  man's 
sons  come  out  and  salaam,  their  father 
being  away.  Colonel  Warburton  ex- 
plains that  these  two  villages  are  at 
feud ;  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a 
"shooting"  between  them,  in  which 
eight  men  were  killed.  When  there 
is  a  feud  the  women  and  children  and 
cattle  are  shut  up  in  the  fort,  aud  the 
men  crown  the  battlements  and  try  to 
pick  off  any  of  the  other  side  who  show 
themselves  within  range.  But  wheu 
Colonel  Warburton  is  in  the  pass  there 
is  a  truce.  Both  sides  are  agreed  that 
a  little  fighting  is  good,  but  that  regular 
pay  is  better,  aud  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  times  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
one  and  the  pleasure  of  the  otlier. 

At  one  village  we  saw  a  group  of 
women  drawing  water  from  a  stone  cis- 
tern with  good  European  pipeB  and 
taps.  This  is  a  much  appreciated  boon. 
The  tribes  well  understand  the  benefits 
of  English  interference  when  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  good  road  where  there 
was  no  road,  or  of  bringing  to  their 
doors  the  water  which  before  the 
women  had  to  carry  for  miles  on  their 
heads. 

About  three  o'clock  we  came  to  the 
end  of  .the  plain,  which  was  formed  by 
two  spurs  meeting.  A  short  defile  be- 
tween them  led  to  a  second  plain,  lying 
across  instead  of  along  the  road,  and 
sloping  up  lo  the  hills  all  round  instead 
of  being  flat.  Iu  the  middle  of  this 
hollow  is  the  fort  of  Landi  Kotal,  an 
oblong  rectangle  three  hundred  aud 
fifty  yards  long  by  two  hundred  aud 
fifty  wide,  with  high  solid  mud  walls 
and  round  flanking  towers  at  the  cor- 
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tiers.  Up  and  down  the  plateau  were 
villages  such  as  we  had  seen  already, 
their  pale  brown  towers  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  treeless  landscape. 

The  fort  contains  barracks  for  several 
companies,  sheds  and  stabling,  a  cov- 
ered reservoir  of  good  water,  nnd  offi- 
cers' quarters,  in  which  our  party  was 
soon  established.  An  hour  later  we 
strolled  over  to  the  serai,  an  inclosure  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  smaller  than 
the  fort,  with  a  similar  mud  wall.  A 
caravan  from  Kabul  had  just  come  in, 
and  the  great  square  was  crammed  full 
with  a  noisy  crowd  of  men,  horses, 
camels,  mules,  nnd  donkeys,  infinitely 
dirty.  There  was  a  guard  of  Khybcr 
Rifles  at  the  gate,  and  the  crowd  in- 
side, though  noisy,  was  not  disorderly. 
The  officers  of  our  party  talked  in 
Persian  nnd  Pushtu  to  some  of  the 
wayfarers,  who  came  from  various 
parts  of  central  Asia,  from  Samarkand, 
Tashkend,  Balkh,  and  Kabul.  Mr. 
Walton  was  anxious  to  buy  the  wooden 
bowl  used  to  mix  his  rice  by  one  of  the 
Turkestan  men,  who  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  sell  it,  then  demanded  many 
rupees,  and  when  at  last  he  had  handed 
over  his  bowl  and  received  one  rupee, 
threw  it  into  the  air  with  a  loud  tri- 
umphant shout,  "  Allah  Akbar  !  "  We 
went  back  at  sunset  to  our  quarters  in 
the  fort. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  in  good 
time,  and  set  out  to  walk  to  the  Afghan 
end  of  the  pass.  From  the  fort  the 
plateau  of  Landi  Kotal  seems  to  be 
shut  in  all  round  by  hills,  but  following 
the  road  for  a  mile  or  two  we  found  it 
dropping  behind  a  spur  into  a  huge 
winding  gully,  a  sort  of  tunnel  or 
ravine  down  which  in  rainy  times  a 
torrent  pours.  The  engineers  have 
skilfully  traced  the  rood  round  the  sides 
of  this  great  drop  so  as  to  have  a  uni- 
form aud  practicable  gradient. 

After  walking  down  for  a  mile  or  two 
we  came  out  on  to  a  spur  from  which 
could  be  seen  the  end  of  the  pass.  The 
ravine  was  not  wide  enough  even  here 
to  admit  of  a  free  view  right  and  left, 
but  the  glance  at  Afghanistan  through 
the  Y-shaped  opening  was  a  sight  not 
to  be  forgotten.   We  sat  on  an  irregu- 


lar pinnacle  of  rock  standing  up  from 
the  ravine,  which  it  half  filled  up.  On 
our  left  was  the  dreadful  gorge  of  the 
torrent,  and  across  it  the  rugged  slopes 
of  mountains  that  rose  five  thousand 
feet  above  its  bed.  These  hill  slopes 
limited  the  view  on  one  side  ;  and  sim- 
ilar slopes  shut  it  in  on  the  other. 
Deep  down  at  our  feet  was  Laudi 
Khana,  the  foot  of  the  pass  ;  then,  seen 
across  a  small  patch  of  the  plain,  a 
stormy  sea  of  mountains. 

We  walked  back  to  the  fort  and  spent 
the  morning  exploring  the  plateau.  In 
the  afternoon  we  ascended  Mount  Pis- 
gah,  one  of  the  hills  forming  its  west- 
ern margin,  and  overlooking  the  vale 
or  plain  of  Jellallabad.   Here  we  saw 
beneath    us  the  whole   valley  from 
Dnkka,  where  the  Kabul  River  enters 
the  Khyber  range,  to  the  hill  behind 
which  lies  hidden  the  town  of  Jellal- 
labad, fifty  miles  away.    The  river 
could  be  watched  for  mauy  a  mile,  its 
sleuder  thread  of  water  seeming  insig- 
nificant in  its  broad,  stony  bed.  The 
plain  stretched  far  into  the  distance, 
level  like  a  calm  sea,  with  rocks  and 
hills  jutting  up  through  its  surface. 
Beyond  them  were  irregular  ranges  of 
hills,  backed  in  turn    by  mountain 
ranges  one  behind  another,  and  on  the 
left,  above  the  last  dark  mountains,  the 
delicate  pearly  saw-teeth  of  a  snowy 
range,  faiut  and  spectral  in  the  dim 
distance.    To  the  right,  partly  hidden 
by  the  rocks  beside  us,  a  giant  roof  of 
pure  white  snow  stood  up  into  the  sky. 
At  its  feet  was  a  mountain  range  seen 
above  nenrer  lines  of  hills,  so  that 
three  great  valleys  lay  between  us  and 
the  peaks  that  bore  that  vast  expanse 
of  snow. 

Late  at  night,  when  all  ray  compan- 
ions had  gone  to  bed,  I  went  out  on  to 
the  parapet  of  the  fort.  Iu  one  of  the 
towers  stood,  silent  and  motionless, 
the  Pathan  sentry.  The  moon  had  set, 
but  in  the  starlight  I  could  see  the  vale 
of  Landi  Kotal,  with  its  lovely  rim  of 
mountnius  rising,  jagged  and  broken, 
against  the  blue  sky,  and  one  great 
peak  outside  looking  down  at  me  over 
the  rim.  In  the  still  sky  the  innumer- 
able stars  sparkled  with  unwonted  bril- 
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liance,  and  as  I  looked  up  at  Jupiter 
and  Orion  I  thought  that  five  or  six 
hours  later  the  turning  earth  would 
show  these  stars  to  eyes  at  home. 
How  gladly  would  many  an  English- 
man, exiled  half  across  the  globe,  give 
his  message  to  some  star  which  might 
shine  it  down  when  passing  England 
later  in  the  night  I  The  Englishman 
who  stays  at  home  too  easily  forgets 
that  India  is  a  great  way  off.  Perhaps 
because  it  is  so  far  away  many  have 
forgotteu  it  altogether. 

Next  day  we  returned.  Across  the 
plain  of  Landi  Kotal,  along  the  plain 
of  the  Buddhist  tope,  and  through  the 
winding  defiles  I  drove  in  the  Utm- 
tum ;  through  the  gorge  of  Ali  Mas j id 
I  walked  by  the  river-bed  ;  and  down 
the  descent  from  Ali  Masjid  to  Jam- 
rood  I  rode  with  Colonel  Warburton, 
following  for  part  of  the  way  a  bridle 
path,  which  is  shorter  than  the  carriage 
road.  At  Jamrood  we  said  good-bye  to 
Aslam  Khan,  and  drove  iuto  Pesha- 
war. 

The  Khyber  Pass  is  no  longer  a  hin- 
drance to  movement.  Thanks  to  the 
British  engineers,  whose  road  is  excel- 
lent, having  no  grade  steeper  than  one 
in  fifty,  a  lady's  brougham  can  drive 
from  Peshawar  to  Landi  Khana.  In  a 
military  sense  the  pass  is  difficult. 
The  gorge  at  Ali  Masjid  and  the  defile 
beyond  could  be  held  for  a  long  time 
by  a  small  force  against  an  army.  Sir 
Sam  Brown,  iu  1878,  failed  in  his  front 
attack,  and  the  turning  movement 
which  caused  the  Afghans  to  retire 
would  not  have  succeeded  against  a 
vigilant  defender.  There  is  a  track 
over  the  hills  to  the  north,  sometimes 
called  the  Tartara  Pass,  but  it  would 
not  serve  for  a  large  force,  and  could 
easily  be  defended.  To  the  south  of 
the  pass  the  parallel  Bazaar  valley 
offers  an  alternative  route,  but  it  is  ac- 
cessible from  the  Jellallabad  basin  only 
by  crossing  a  high  ridge,  and  ought  not 
to  be  available  against  a  wideawake 
opponent.  A  vigorous  defence,  with 
the  tribes  in  its  favor,  would  close  the 
Kyber  range  against  any  advance  in 
either  direction. 

From   Peshawar   to  Jellallabad  is 


eighty  miles,  and  from  Jellallabad  to> 
Kabul  another  ninety  miles.  Every 
mile  that  tlie  railway  could  be  carried 
beyond  Peshawar  would  bring  India, 
in  every  sense,  nearer  to  Kabul.  The 
goods  which,  at  present,  are  carried 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  by 
camels  and  mules,  would  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  when  drawn  by  the  locomo- 
tive. The  clatis  to  whom  the  British 
are  strangers  would  get  to  know  them 
and  become  friendly.  The  ameer  and 
his  people  would  have  a  better  chauce 
of  uuderstandiug  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. These  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated in  India,  and  the  Khyber  couutry 
has  been  reconnoitred  for  a  railway 
Hue.  The  pass  is  not  a  good  route,  as 
a  descent  to  Landi  Khana  is  too  steep 
for  any  railway.  But  modern  engi- 
neers would  make  a  line  along  the 
gorge  of  the  Kabul  River,  which 
pierces  the  range,  and  by  following  its 
course  an  excellent  route  can  be  ob- 
tained, free  from  Hoods,  with  no  gra- 
dients above  one  in  two  hundred  and 
no  extravagant  tunnels.  The  rails  once- 
laid  to  Dakka,  could  be  carried  on 
aloug  the  plain  without  difficulty  to 
Jellallabad. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  Jellallabad 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  stupen- 
dous hills  which  I  saw  from  Mount 
Pisgah  are  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Jellallabad  basin,  an  irregular  wall 
formed  by  the  ends  of  great  ranges 
running  down  from  the  north,  but  yet 
an  effective  barrier,  which  no  army, 
Afghan  or  British,  and  hardly  any 
traveller  has  yet  crossed.  The  south- 
ern side  of  the  basin  is  not  visible  from 
Pisgah  ;  it  is  a  straight  wall  of  moun- 
tains (the  Sufed-Koh)  from  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  high, 
without  a  break.  At  its  western  end 
the  valley  is  crossed  by  north  and 
south  ranges  twice  as  high  as  the  Khy- 
ber range,  and  the  few  passes  through 
them  are  incomparably  more  formida- 
ble than  the  Khyber.  It  was  iu  these 
terrible  defiles  that  the  British  army 
retreating  from  Kabul  was  destroyed 
in  1842,  a  disaster  that,  strangely 
enough,  is  traditionally  known  as  the* 
"  Khyber  Pass  massacre." 
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Some  of  my  friends  in  Iudia  think 
that  the  best  plan  for  the  defence  of 
the  north-west  frontier  would  be  to 
hold  a  fortified  position  ou  these  hills, 
connected  by  railway  from  Peshawar. 
Such  a  position  would  be  the  gate  of 
Afghanistan.  A  British  force  there 
would  be  two  or  three  marches  from 
Kabul,  the  centre  of  Afghan  life  and 
trade  and  the  nucleus  of  all  the  com- 
munications in  the  country.  Nothing 
could  be  better,  provided  the  Afghans 
were  agreeable.  But  they  would  hardly 
accept  quietly  such  a  state  of  things, 
though  it  might  have  beeu  forced  upon 
them  after  a  crushing  defeat.  The 
Jellallabad  valley  is  peopled  by  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  Fathan  clans. 
The  railway  would  be  almost  at  their 
mercy.  For  this  policy,  therefore,  the 
first  requisite  is  to  secure  the  allegiance 
of  these  clans.  A  man  like  Colonel 
Warburton  might  accomplish  this,  if 
he  were  given  a  free  hand  and  sup- 
ported. 

At  present  such  men  are  kept  in 
leading-strings,  or  rather  are  held  on 
the  curb  ;  not  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, which  appreciates  them,  but  by 
the  Punjab  government.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  political  agent  for 
the  Khyber  is  in  no  direct  relation  with 
the  Indian  government,  but  reports  to 
and  receives  his  instructions  from  the 
government  of  the  Punjab.  This  is 
a  most  uufortuuate  arrangement.  A 
local  government  has  its  attention 
properly  concentrated  upon  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  its  province,  and  has 
neither  the  money  nor  the  staff  avail- 
able to  deal  with  a  froutier  policy. 
When  times  are  quiet  the  local  govern- 
ment cau  carry  on  the  correspondence, 
but  when  an  important  issue  presses 
the  matter  must  be  referred  to  head- 
quarters, and  the  intermediate  authority 
is  a  cause  of  delay.  Moreover,  no  local 
government  can  properly  be  the  judge 
of  questions  of  external  policy.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  between  In- 
dian officials  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion of  authority  on  the  frontier.  The 
question  cannot  be  fully  examined  in 
relation  to  the  Khyber  district  alone, 
but  no  account  of  the  Khyber  would ' 


be  complete  which  did  not  take  note  of 
this  thorny  controversy. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  rail- 
way should  not  at  some  time  be  carried 
ou  to  Kabul  itself.  This  appears  to  be 
the  consummation  which  the  Iudiau 
government  should  keep  in  view.  A 
railway  to  Kabul  will,  sooner  than 
any  other  agency,  break  down  the  iso- 
lation of  the  Afghans  and  efface  the 
memory  of  the  unhappy  conflicts  which 
have  estranged  them  from  the  British. 
It  would  also  enable  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  render  them  effectual  help 
for  the  defence  of  their  couutry,  iu 
case  they  should  need  and  desire  it. 
The  dislike  for  the  railway  is  at  present 
cherished  partly  by  the  ameer,  and  still 
more  by  the  mullahs,  who  dread  Euro- 
pean influence  as  dangerous  to  their 
own  ascendency.  The  common  people 
are  by  no  means  absolutely  biassed 
against  the  railway,  or  even  against  the 
British.  If  the  line  were  carried  to  a 
point  just  outside  the  ameer's  territory 
at  Dakka,  and  the  Khyber  tribes  em- 
ployed iu  its  construction  and  working, 
and  their  subsistence  provided  for,  the 
mere  saviug  of  time  and  trouble  to  the 
kufilaSy  or  caravans  of  traders,  would 
advertise  the  advantages  of  the  iron 
road  to  all  the  population  of  the  Jellal- 
labad and  Kabul  regions. 

In  these  countries,  too,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  the  railway  of  itself 
briugs  most  of  the  benefits  and  avoids 
most  of  the  evils  of  annexation.  It 
Europeauizes  or  Anglicizes  the  coun- 
try. Spenser  Wilkinson. 


Prom  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  ELECTRIC  FISHES. 

In  these  days,  wheu  electrical  phe- 
nomena are  commanding  universal 
attention,  and  wheu  electricity  is  be- 
coming, iu  a  thousand  ways,  the  ser- 
vant of  man,  there  are  no  animals  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  electric 
fishes,  a  group  known  to  have  the 
power  of  giviug  electrical  shocks  from 
specially  constructed  and  living  clec~ 
trical  batteries.  Although  some  of 
these  fishes  have  been  known  from 
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early  times,  even  from  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  that  the  structure  of 
the  batteries  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined with  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope,  and  with  the  best  histolog- 
ical methods,  and  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  living  batteries  in  action  have 
been  studied  in  the  physiological  labo- 
ratory with  the  most  refined  methods 
of  research.  These  investigations,  car- 
ried on  notably,  as  regards  structure, 
by  Fritsch,  of  Berlin,  and,  as  regards 
mode  of  action,  by  E.  du  Bois-Rey- 
mond  and  Sachs  in  Germany,  and  by 
Burdon-Sanderson  and  Gotch  in  En- 
gland, have  brought  to  light  many 
details  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
organs  in  the  whole  realm  of  nature. 
Here  we  find  an  electric  organ,  more 
or  less  powerful,  constructed  apparently 
without  insulators,  regulated  by  the 
nervous  system,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  animal ;  and,  more  remarkable 
still,  it  is  found  to  be  an  organ  not  con- 
structed on  a  new  type  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity,  but  a  modification  of 
simple  elementary  tissues,  which,  in 
other  animals,  manifest  only  feeble 
electrical  properties. 

About  fifty  species  of  fishes  have 
been  found  to  possess  electrical  organs, 
but  their  electrical  properties  have 
been  studied  in  detail  only  in  five  or 
six.  The  best  known  are  various  spe- 
cies of  Torpedo  (belonging  to  the  skate 
family),  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic  Seas  ;  the  Gymnotus,  an 
eel  found  in  the  lagoons  in  the  region 
of  the  Orinocco,  in  South  America ; 
the  Malapterurus,  the  raash,  or  th lin- 
gerer-fish,  of  the  Arabs,  a  native  of 
the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  and 
other  African  rivers  ;  and  various  spe- 
cies of  skates  (Rata)  found  in  our  own 
seas.  It  is  curious  that  the  Nile  is 
rich  in  electrical  fishes,  several  species 
of  pike-like  creatures  (Mormyrus  and 
Ifyperopisus)  possessing  electrical  or- 
gans the  structure  of  which  has  been 
quite  recently  investigated  by  Fritsch. 
The  electrical  fishes  do  not  belong  to 
any  one  class  or  group,  and  some  are 
found  in  fresh  water,  while  others  in- 
habit the  ocean. 


Two  distinct  types  of  electrical  or- 
gans exist.  One  is  closely  related  in 
structure  to  muscle,  as  found  in  the 
torpedo,  gymnotus,  and  skate,  while 
the  other  presents  more  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  structure  of  a  secreting 
gland,  as  illustrated  by  the  electric  or- 
gan of  the  thunderer-flsh.  Both  types 
are  built  up  of  a  vast  number  of 
minute,  indeed  microscopical,  elements, 
and  each  element  is  supplied  with  a 
nerve  fibre.  These  nerve  fibres  come 
from  large  nerves  that  originate  in  the 
nerve  centres  — brain,  or  spinal  cord  — 
and  in  these  centres  we  find  special 
large  nerve-cells  with  which  the  nerve 
fibres  of  the  electric  organ  are  con- 
nected, and  from  which  they  spring. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  whole 
electric  apparatus  as  consisting  of 
three  parts  :  (1)  electric  centres  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  ;  (2)  electric  nerves 
passing  to  the  electric  organ  ;  and  (3) 
the  electric  orgau  itself.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  elec- 
tricity is  generated  in  the  electric  cen- 
tres, and  that  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
electric  nerves  to  the  electric  organ. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  generated  in  the 
electric  organ  itself,  but  it  is  only  pro- 
duced so  as  to  give  a  "shock"  when 
it  is  set  in  action  by  nervous  impulses 
transmitted  to  it  from  the  electric  cen- 
tres by  the  electric  nerves. 

Keeping  these  preliminary  notions  in 
mind,  wo  will  now  examine  more  mi- 
nutely the  structure  of  individual  elec- 
trical organs.  Take,  first,  the  muscular 
type.  The  organs  of  the  torpedo  are  two 
large,  kidney-shaped  masses  placed,  one 
on  each  side,  near  the  head  and  gills. 
Each  organ  is  composed  of  about  eight 
hundred  prismatic  columns  placed,  side 
by  side,  vertically  between  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  back  and  belly, 
and,  in  a  full-sized  fish,  each  prism 
contains  about  six  hundred  plates  or 
diaphragms  placed  transversely,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  jelly- 
like albuminous  fluid.  There  are  thus 
about  five  hundred  thousand  plates  in 
each  organ,  or  about  one  million  in 
the  two.  Each  plate,  which  may  be 
called  an  electric  plate,  consists  of  sev- 
eral layers,  but  the  most  remarkable 
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layer  is  one  composed  of  finely  granu- 
iar  matter  (electric  tissue),  raised  on 
one  side  into  finger-shaped  projections. 
Further,  each  electric  plate  is  supplied 
with  a  distinct  nerve  fibre,  which,  en- 
tering its  under  surface,  splits  up  there 
into  still  finer  fibrils,  which  end  in  the 
electric  tissue.  This  powerful  electrical 
battery  (which  is  something  like  an 
old-fashioned  voltaic  pile,  consisting  of 
discs  of  metal,  zinc,  and  copper,  sepa- 
rated by  diaphragms  of  soft  cloth  or 
bibulous  paper)  is  supplied  with  no 
less  than  five  large  nerve  trunks,  which 
epring  chiefly  from  a  large  lobe  of  the 
brain  near  its  base.  In  this  lobe  we 
find  large,  somewhat  globular,  gangli- 
onic nerve-cells,  each  about  one  oue- 
thousandth  to  one  fifteen  hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  each  of  which 
is  the  starting-point  of  a  nerve  fila- 
ment, which  breaks  up  into  numerous 
finer  filaments,  and  these  ultimately 
•end  in  the  plates  of  one  of  the  prisms 
of  the  electrical  organ. 

The  organs  of  gymnotus,  the  eel,  are 
four  in  number,  two  large  and  two 
«mall,  running  on  the  under  surface 
from  the  pectoral  fins  of  the  fish  to 
near  the  end  of  the  tail.  Each  organ 
is  like  a  series  of  long  trays  running 
lengthways  in  the  fish,  and  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  each  tray  is  di- 
vided into  compartments  by  a  large 
number  of  parallel  partitions  placed 
•vertically.  Uulikc  that  of  the  torpedo, 
however,  each  partition  is  not  single 
but  double,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
•a.  pair  of  partitions  with  a  fluid  inter- 
vening. Between  the  partitions  we 
find  an  electric  plate  as  in  the  torpedo, 
but  more  complicated  in  structure. 
Composed  of  electric  matter,  the  ante- 
rior surface  is  covered  with  a  number 
of  loug  projections  or  papilla? ;  the 
middle  of  t  he  plate  is  either  transparent 
or  shows  a  thiu,  dark  line,  and  the 
posterior  surface  is  also  thrown  into 
papillae,  in  which  the  electric  nerves 
terminate.  The  electric  plates  of  the 
eel  are  larger  and  wider  apart  than 
those  in  the  torpedo.  Thus  we  find 
about  thirty  plates  to  each  millimetre 
(one  twenty-fifth  inch)  in  the  torpedo, 
while  there  are  only  ten  to  the  milli- 


metre iu  the  eel.  The  number  of  trays 
in  each  organ  is  difficult  to  determine, 
bat  it  may  be  taken  as  about  forty 
iu  the  larger  organs  and  ten  in  the 
smaller;  and  as  there  are  two  organ* 
on  each  side,  a  larger  and  a  smaller, 
the  total  number  of  trays  is  about  one 
hundred.  Each  tray  contains,  on  aq 
average,  about  eight  hundred  plates,  so 
that  the  whole  battery  contains  upward 
of  eighty  thousaud  plates,  each  ol 
which  is  supplied  by  one  or  more  nerve 
filaments.  These  organs  are  supplied 
by  over  two  hundred  pairs  of  nerves 
coming  from  the  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  While  the  nerve  cells 
in  the  nervous  system  of  the  torpedo 
are  located  in  one  organ,  the  electric 
lobe,  those  of  the  gymnotus  occur 
throughout  the  greater  pari  of  the 
length  of  the  cord.  No  special  cells 
connected  with  the  electric  nerves  oc- 
cur in  the  brain,  but  they  surrouud  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  cylinder  open  at  each 
end.  From  each  cell  a  fibre  issues 
which  ultimately  finds  its  way,  in  an 
electric  nerve,  to  the  electric  organ. 
Both  in  the  torpedo  and  in  the  gym- 
notus these  nerve  cells  are  modifica- 
tions of  groups  of  nerve  cells  found 
in  the  cores  of  other  animals,  from 
which  fibres  issue  for  the  supply  of 
muscles. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh, 
discovered  two  peculiar  organs  in  the 
tail  of  the  common  skate  (Raid)  which 
he  conjectured  to  be  electrical.  These 
were  examined  microscopically  by 
Goodsir,  who  gave  a  fair  description  of 
their  structure.  In  1847,  they  were 
described  by  Robin,  and  in  recent  years 
more  miuutely  by  Cossar  Ewart  and 
Carrington  Purvis.  On  each  side  of 
the  spinal  column,  about  half-way  up 
the  tail,  we  find  two  elongated  bodies, 
tapering  at  each  end.  Each  is  made 
up  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  discs, 
placed  vertically,  so  that  the  flattened 
surfaces  point  to  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  animal.  On  the  side  of  the  disc 
pointing  to  the  head  there  is  a  struc- 
ture remarkably  like  the  electric  plate 
of  gymnotus,  a  granular  matter  raised 
into  papillee,  and  into  the  posterior  sur- 
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face  of  the  papillae  the  nerves  pene- 
trate. The  electric  organ  of  the  skate, 
contrary  to  what  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, resembles  that  of  the  electric 
eel  and  not  that  of  its  congener,  the 
torpedo. 

The  electrical  orgaus  above  described 
are  all  modifications  of  muscle.  It  is 
not  implied  in  this  statement  that  they 
are  muscular  at  aiiy  period  in  the  life 
of  an  individual,  but  rather  that  they 
are  developed  from  an  embryonic  tissue 
which  somewhat  resembles  muscle, 
and  which  is  developed  into  muscle  in 
allied  fishes.  Thus  it  is  well  known 
that  a  young  torpedo  passes  in  early 
life  through  three  stages.  First  it  re- 
sembles the  young  of  a  shark,  next  a 
common  ray  or  skate,  and  lastly,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  the 
electrical  organ,  it  becomes  a  true  tor- 
pedo. At  an  early  stage,  the  tissue  in 
the  position  of  the  electrical  organ 
is  like  that  of  embryonic  muscle, 
aud  may  even  show  a  faint  striation. 
Somewhat  later,  the  muscular  appear- 
ances fade  away,  and  the  disc-like 
arrangement  of  the  electrical  organ 
becomes  apparent.  The  outer  gill 
muscles  iu  ordinary  rays  and  sharks 
are  powerful  organs  for  the  movements 
of  the  lower  jaw,  but  in  the  torpedo 
these  jaw  muscles  are  absent,  aud  in 
their  place  we  iiud  the  electrical  organ. 
Iu  like  manner,  the  muscular  nature  of 
the  organ  in  the  gymuotus  becomes 
appareut  when  it  is  examined  at  an 
early  stage  in  development.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  organ  in  the  skates. 
Here  transitional  forms  have  been 
found  by  Cossar  Ewarl,  in  which  the 
gradation  from  muscle  into  electrical 
organ,  or  the  reverse,  can  be  traced. 
To  understand  the  significance  of  this 
fact,  we  must  bear  iu  mind  that  mus- 
cular tissue  itself,  in  the  striated  variety 
that  constitutes  the  voluntary  muscles 
of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  is  built  up  of 
light  and  dark  discs  alternating,  and  all 
enclosed  in  a  sheath.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  give  in  detail  an  account 
of  recent  researches  on  the  minute 
structure  of  muscle.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  careful  research  shows  it  to  be 
very  complicated.    Many  muscle-fibres 


—  not  all  — are  supplied  with  a  nerve 
filament  which  pierces  the  sheath  and 
terminates  iu  a  peculiar  granular  struc- 
ture of  irregular  form,  known  as  au 
end-plate.  Physiologists  have  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  end-plate 
is  a  structure  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  the  terminations  of  the 
nerve  and  the  contractile  muscle  sub- 
stance, and  the  changes  excited  in  it 
by  the  nerve  impulse  in  some  way 
stimulate  the  muscle  substance ,  causing 
it  to  contract.  That  the  end-plate  is 
something  different  both  from  the 
nerve  and  from  the  muscle  substance  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  par- 
alyzed by  certain  poisous,  notably  by 
urari,  without  either  the  nerve  or  the 
contractile  protoplasm  of  the  muscle 
bciug  affected.  A  consideration  of 
these  facts  at  once  suggests  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  electric  discs 
are  enlarged  end-plates.  If  an  electric 
organ  has  been  slowly  developed 
through  the  ages  from  striated  muscle, 
we  cau  readily  suppose  that  the  con- 
tractile substance  became  less  and  less 
in  quantity  while  the  substauce  of  the 
end-plate  increased.  As  this  process 
went  on,  the  structure  would  become 
less  and  less  contractile  aud  more  aud 
more  electrical  iu  character,  until  con- 
tractility disappeared  and  only  electrical 
phenomena  remained.  If  electric  discs 
are  ouly  modified  end-plates  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  they  are  not  paralyzed  by 
urari,  a  fact,  however,  not  entirely  con- 
tradictory. Close  observation  on  the 
effects  of  poisonous  substances  on  liv- 
ing structures  shows  that  a  very  slight 
modification  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  structure  may  modify  the  action  or 
even  neutralize  it,  so  that  the  structure 
cannot  be  influenced  by  a  poison  which 
at  one  time  seriously  affected  it.  This 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  various  path- 
ological phenomena  coming  to  light 
iu  these  days,  hr  which  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  certain  poisous  iu  a  diluted 
and  modified  condition,  the  tissues  can 
be  protected  from  the  deadly  action 
of  the  poison  in  a  more  virulent  form. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  conceived  that, 
during  the  gradual  evolution  of  an 
end-plate  into  an  electric  disc,  slight 
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modifications  occurred  in  it  which  made 
it  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  urari. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  na- 
ture often  modifies  different  parts  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  similar  parts  for 
different  purposes.   Thus  the  tendrils 
by  which  a  plant  clings  to  other  struc- 
tures may  be  developed  from  leaves, 
stipules,  or  even  branches  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  similar  parts  in  many 
of  the  Crustacea  may  become  either 
gills  for  breathing  or  feet  for  walking. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
electric  organs  occur  that  nrc  not  mus- 
cular in  their  origin.    This  is  the  case 
in  the  thunderer  iish  of  the  Nile.  In 
this  animal  the  electric  organ  forms  a 
layer  beneath  the  skin,  enveloping  the 
body  with  the  exception  of  the  head 
and  fins.    Its  structure,  as  worked  out 
chiefly  by  the  laborious  researches  of 
Professor  Fritsch,  is  that  of  a  honey- 
comb-like tissue,  in  which,  however, 
the  spaces  are   not   hexagonal,  but 
lozenge-shaped.    Each  lozenge  has,  of 
course,  four  sides,  and  on  two  of  these, 
adjacent  to  each  other,  we  fiud  an  elec- 
tric tissue  consisting  of  granular  proto- 
plasm, and  not  unlike  that  of  the  electric 
discs  in  the  other  fishes.    Fritsch  re- 
gards this  electric  tissue  as  a  layer  of 
modified  epithelial  cells.    The  electric 
organ,  therefore,  is  an  altered  condition 
of  the  skin  glands.    In  the  epidermis 
of  the  thunderer  there  are  peculiar 
club-shaped  cells,  which  are  forms 
transitional  into  true  electric  cells,  and, 
towards  the  tail,  lozenge-shaped  spaces 
occur  in  which  there  is  no  electric  tis- 
sue.   The  number  of  these  electric 
cells  is  enormous.    After  counting  the 
number  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
organ  (a  cube,  each  side  of  which  meas- 
ures two-fifths  of  an  inch),  Fritsch 
computes  the  total  number  in  the  or- 
gan of  a  full-sized  fish,  and  brings  up 
the  total  to  two  millions.    Each  electric 
cell  is  supplied  with  an  individual 
nerve  filament  which  enters  the  lozenge 
at  one  angle  and  loses  itself  in  the 
electric  tissue.     These  filaments  are 
formed  by  the  division  of  larger  ones, 
and,  strange  to  tell,  when  the  filaments 
of  one  side  of  the  body  are  traced 
inwards  to  the  spinal  cord,  they  are  all 


found  to  spring  from  one  single  nerve 
filament  which  originates  in  a  single 
gigantic  nerve  cell.  This  nerve  cell 
has  numerous  protoplasmic  processes 
which  coalesce  here  and  there  to  form 
a  perforated  plate,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  capillaries  may  be  seen.  These 
giant  electric  cells,  of  which  there  are 
two  lying  side  by  side,  one  in  each 
lateral  half  of  the  cord,  and  conuected 
by  a  filament  passing  across  the  cord, 
are  about  *008  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
We  have  thus  the  whole  electric  organ 
supplied  by  two  nerve  cells,  a  fact 
unique  in  science.  Further,  the  electric 
cells  of  one  half  of  the  body  are  each 
supplied  by  a  ncrvo  filament,  that  is 
to  say,  there  arc,  in  the  periphery,  one 
million  individual  filaments.  These, 
however,  all  spriug  from  one  nerve 
filament,  starting  from  the  electric  cell. 
Fritsch,  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  meas- 
ured the  diameter  of  the  parent  nerve 
filament,  and  compared  it  with  the 
sum  of  the  diameters  of  the  million  of 
filaments  in  the  periphery.  He  found 
that  the  ratio  was  as  one  is  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand,  show- 
ing the  remarkable  fact  of  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  matter  form- 
ing the  axis  cylinder  (the  ceutral  part 
of  a  nerve  fibre),  as  we  pass  from  the 
spinal  nerve  cell  to  the  ultimate  nerve 
fibril.  The  single  electrical  cell,  little 
more  than  '01  of  an.  inch  in  diameter, 
can  thus  discharge  the  whole  battery 
on  one  side  of  the  body. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenom- 
ena of  these  fishes.  The  electricity 
evolved  from  their  batteries  is,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  electricity  produced  by  auy  of  the 
appliances  now-  iu  common  use.  It 
produces,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  same  physical  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena. When  a  living  electric  fish 
is  touched,  it  may  or  may  not  emit  a 
shock,  and  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  will 
of  the  animal.  Just  as  the  fish  can 
voluntarily  flap  its  fin,  so  it  can  give  an 
electrical  discharge.  It  can  also  vary 
the  strength  of  the  shock,  but  it  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained  whether  it  can 
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discharge  a  portion  of  its  battery,  a 
single  gun,  or  whether  it  must  fire  a 
broadside  at  once.  The  strength  of 
the  shock  varies  iu  the  different  fishes. 
The  strongest  is  that  of  a  full-sized 
gynmotus,  which  may  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances cause  a  mau  to  stand  out 
rigid  like  a  tetanized  frog  ;  next  comes 
the  thunderer,  which  gives,  for  its 
size,  very  powerful  shocks  from  its 
"electric  great-coat"  (as  Professor 
Fritsch  amusingly  terms  it)  ;  the  shock 
of  the  torpedo  is  comparatively  weak, 
although  favored  by  the  good-conduct- 
iug  sea-water  in  which  it  swims  ;  and 
the  weakest  is  that  of  the  skates,  which 
cannot  be  felt  but  is  readily  detected 
by  a  galvauo-meter,  or  by  tho  "  click  " 
of  a  telephone.  If  the  brain  be  de- 
stroyed, so  as  to  remove  the  power  of 
voluutary  movement,  and  the  electric 
ceutres  be  irritated,  discharges  are 
given  off  by  the  batteries.  The  same 
result,  although  less  iutense,  follows 
irritation  of  the  electric  nerves.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  voluntary  discharge 
is  more  powerful  thau  one  artificially 
excited,  showing  that  tho  organ  re- 
sponds best  to  the  exeitory  processes  iu 
the  nerve  centres.  Discharges  are  also 
given  by  stimulating  the  skin  or  any 
sen  so  ry  nerves  of  the  fish.  These  are 
of  a  reflex  character,  like  the  move- 
ments following  tickling  the  foot  of  a 
sleeping  person. 

The  analogy  of  au  electric  discharge 
to  a  muscular  contraction  has  been 
strikingly  worked  out  iu  the  physiolog- 
ical laboratory.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  muscle  may  either  give  a  single  short 
contraction,  a  twitch,  as  it  is  termed, 
or  it  may  remain  for  a  time  iu  a  con- 
tracted state,  as  in  tetanus,  known  by 
the  more  familiar  name  of  cramp.  A 
single  stimulation  of  the  nerve  supply- 
ing the  muscle  is  followed  by  a  single 
twitch  ;  but  if  the  stimuli  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  say  twenty  or 
thirty  in  the  second,  thou  the  muscle 
hardens  itself  up  into  the  state  of 
tetanus.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
summation  of  the  effects  of  individ- 
ual stimuli.  Further,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  voluntary  muscular  con- 
tractions excited  in  locomotion,  or  in 


the  movements  of  my  fingers  in  writing 
these  words,  are  not  simple  twitches 
but  are  really  tetanic  ;  and  it  follows 
that  the  nervous  influence  that  excites 
contraction  must  emanate  from  the 
nerve  centres,  not  as  a  continuous 
stream,  but  as  a  number  of  impulses 
emitted  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  iu 
the  secoud.  The  discharge  of  an  elec- 
tric organ,  similarly,  is  not  like  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  electricity,  but  it  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  discharges, 
rapidly  following  each  other.  When 
the  organ  in  a  torpedo  is  active,  the 
discharges  may  be  as  numerous  as  two 
hundred  iu  the  second  ;  as  the  nerve 
centres  become  woaker  from  exhaus- 
tion, the  number  falls,  until  there  may 
be  only  one  or  two  shocks  iu  the  sec- 
ond. Several  other  points  of  similarity 
to  the  behavior  of  a  muscle  are  of  great 
iuterest.  To  appreciate  these  let  u& 
endeavor  to  imagine  the  order  of  the 
phenomena  when  a  torpedo  voluntarily 
gives  a  shock.  Iu  the  first  place,  im- 
pulses pass  from  the  braiu  (the  voli- 
tional centre)  to  the  electric  lobe  (the 
electric  centre).  Changes  are  there 
produced  in  the  electric  cells,  and  im- 
pulses are  sent  out  from  these  at  the 
rate  of,  say,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  second  aloug  the  electric  nerves. 
These  impulses  pass  aloug  the  nerves 
at  the  comparatively  slow  rate  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  per  secoud,  aud 
wheu  they  reach  the  electric  organ  they 
then  set  up  chemico-physical  changes, 
which  occupy  a  latent  period  of  from 
one  -01  to  one  -02  of  a  second.  Then 
the  electric  organ  gives  a  rapid  series 
of  shocks  corresponding  to  the  uumber 
of  nervous  impulses  ;  as  the  nerve  cen- 
tres become  fatigued,  the  shocks  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer  iu  number  until 
they  disappear  ;  or  the  fish  may  volun- 
tarily stop  the  discharges  just  as  it  may 
cease  to  make  any  voluntary  move- 
ment. The  electric  organ  is  subject  to 
fatigue,  and  exhaustion  may  involve 
either  the  nerve  ceutres,  or  the  elec- 
tric organ,  or  both.  If  the  electric 
organ  tires,  the  latent  period  becomes 
longer  and  longer,  a  fact  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  the  phenomenon  in  a  muscle. 
Fiually,  the  organ  develops  acid  just  as 
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a  muscle  does,  and  in  all  probability  it 
uses  up  oxygen  and  produces  carbonic 
acid  and  other  waste  products.  Allow 
it  to  rest  and  it  quickly  recovers,  aud  is 
ready  for  another  series  of  discharges. 
The  chemical  phenomena  occurring  in 
electric  organs  have  uot  yet  been  stud- 
ied with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable 
us  to  make  more  definite  statements. 
A  small  amount  of  heat  is  generated 
in  the  active  state  of  the  organ,  a  fact 
I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  ou  the 
skate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elec- 
tricity is  developed  in  connection  with 
chemical  processes  occurring  in  the 
electric  plate  in  which  the  electric 
nerve  filament  ends.  Pacini  showed 
long  ago  that  the  nerves  are  always  dis- 
tributed to  the  side  of  the  electric  plate 
which  becomes  negative  iu  the  dis- 
charge. Thus,  in  the  torpedo,  the 
ventral  surface  of  each  plate  becomes 
negative  to  the  dorsal  surface,  aud  as 
there  are  many  plates  in  each  prismatic 
column,  the  effect  is  summed  up  so  that 
Uie  dorsal  end  of  a  column  becomes 
positive  to  the  ventral  end.  Iu  the 
torpedo,  therefore,  as  the  nerves  are  iu 
the  lower  plate  the  currents  pass  from 
the  belly  to  the  back  ;  in  the  gymuotus 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  plate  is 
negative,  and  therefore  the  discharge 
is  from  the  tail  to  the  head  ;  and  in 
the  thunderer  fish  the  negative  side  of 
the  orgau  is  anterior,  and  thus  the  cur- 
rent passes  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
Now  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
again  that  the  electricity  is  not  gener- 
ated in  the  central  nervous  organs,  nor 
in  the  electric  nerves  ;  it  is  produced  in 
the  electric  discs  in  response  to  nervous 
impulses.  The  battery  is  not  charged 
by  the  nerves  as  storage  cells  are 
charged  by  a  dynamo  ;  but  the  nervous 
impulses,  in  all  probability,  set  up 
changes  in  the  electrical  matter  which 
produce  in  it  differences  of  potential, 
and  these  differences  accumulate  and 
are  added  together  until  a  full  dis- 
charge is  let  off.  Professor  Gotch  has 
made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  the 
organ  may  be  excited  in  a  secondary 
way  by  its  own  discharge.  Strong, 
healthy  torpedoes,   in   the   summer, 1 


when  excited  by  one  irritation,  gave 
not  only  a  first  discharge,  but  also,  iu 
quick  succession,  a  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  so  ou,  at  intervals  of  about 
one-huudredth  of  a  second,  each  suc- 
cessive shock  becoming  weaker  than 
the  oue  before  it.  As  all  these  re- 
sponses produce  currents  directed 
through  the  columns  of  the  organ,  each 
column,  during  its  activity,  "must  re- 
inforce by  its  echoes  the  force  of  the 
primary  explosion,  both  in  its  owu  sub- 
stance and  also  iu  that  of  its  neigh- 
bors." 

Currents  of  electricity  can  be  de- 
tected in  an  electric  orgau  during  rest. 
These  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent when  the  orgau  is  active.  Thus, 
iu  the  torpedo,  ou  applying  the  cush- 
ions of  the  galvanometer  to  the  dorsal 
aud  ventral  surfaces,  after  the  electric 
lobe  has  been  destroyed,  so  as  to  re- 
move voluntary  action,  a  current  can 
be  readily  detected  by  the  galvauonie- 
ter.  Eveu  if  bits  of  the  organ  are 
couuected  with  the  galvanometer,  cur- 
rents are  found,  but  these  currents  are 
remarkably  small,  less  thau  those  ob- 
tained from  the  tissues  of  frogs.  Thus 
the  electro-motive  force  between  the 
longitudinal  aud  transverse  section  of 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog  is 
about  *03  of  a  Daniell's  elemeut,  aud 
between  the  lougitudinal  and  trans- 
verse section  of  a  sciatic  nerve  about 
.02  of  a  Daniell.1  As  regards  the  elec- 
tric organs,  Sachs  obtained  from  bits  of 
the  organ  of  a  gymnotus  40  mm.  long 
(If  inch),  an  electro-motive  force  of 
from  -015  to  -03  of  a  Dauiell,  while 
with  strips  of  the  organ  of  torpedo, 
each  about  20  mm.  (f  inch)  in  length, 
Du  Bois-Reymond  obtained  only  -0085 
of  a  Daniell.  Double  this  would  be 
•017,  thus  still  a  little  less  than  a  similar 
bit  of  the  organ  of  a  gymnotus.  Du 
Bois-Reymond  gives  the  electro-motive 
force  of  a  single  plate  of  a  gymnotus  at 
•00006  of  a  Daniell,  while  that  of  a  tor- 
pedo, at  only  -0000117  of  a  Daniell,  or 
about  one-third  of  that  of  a  gymnotus. 
Remembering  that  the  torpedo  is  a  sea- 
water  fish,  whilo  the  gymuotus  inhabits 

»  The  electro-moUTe  force  of  a  Daniell'i  element 
U  oue  TOlt. 
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fresh  water,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
ratio  of  the  electro-motive  forces  in  the 
two  fishes  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
the  resistance  of  fresh  water  to  salt 
water ;  iu  other  words,  the  electric 
onran  of  the  fresh-water  fish  has  a 
higher  electro-motive  force  than  that 
of  the  sea-water  fish  because  it  has  a 
higher  resistance  to  overcome  in  dis- 
charging its  shocks. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  battery  in  any  of  the  electric 
fishes.  Comparatively  small  when  the 
organ  is  at  rest,  it  rises  rapidly  under 
the  stimulus  of  nerve  impulses.  Thus, 
if  we  take  the  force  of  a  single  plate 
of  the  torpedo  as  -0000117  of  a  volt,  the 
total  force  of  the  organ  is  about  twelve 
volts  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  discharge 
it  will  be  much  increased.  Again,  in 
a  full-sized  gymnotus  we  have  about 
eighty  thousand  plates,  each  having  a 
force  at  rest  of  -00006  of  a  volt,  or  in 
all  only  4-8  volts,  bul,  at  the  moment 
of  discharge,  it  must  rise  to  something 
like  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
volts.  As  an  explanation  of  the  highly 
irritating  effect  of  these  discharges,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  battery  is 
constructed  of  small  elements,  and  that 
the  individual  shocks  are  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  shocks,  unlike  those  of  an 
induction  coil,  are  always  in  one  direc- 
tion. The  effects  are,  indeed,  com- 
parable to  those  produced  by  very  rapid 
interruptions  of  the  current  of  bat- 
teries composed  of  many  small  plates. 
It  would  have  been  interesting,  with 
reference  to  this  question,  to  have  stud- 
ied the  physiological  action  of  the  cel- 
ebrated chloride  of  silver  and  zinc 
battery  of  the  late  Mr.  Warren  de  la 
Rue,  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  which  consisted  of  eleven 
thousand  pairs  of  plates. 

From  the  electrician's  point  of  view 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  batteries  of 
the  electric  fishes  are  constructed  with- 
out the  use  of  any  insulating  arrange- 
ments. Even  the  body  of  the  fish  is 
not  protected  from  its  own  currents,  and 
these  pass  in  greatest  density  through 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Du  Bois- 
Reyraond  has  endeavored  to  show,  by 


a  number  of  beautiful  experiments  and 
iugeuious  arguments,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  each  of  the  prisms  of  the  tor- 
pedo is  greater  iu  the  downward  th«u 
iu  the  upward  direction,  and  as  the 
currents  iu  this  fish  pass  into  the  sur- 
rounding medium  from  the  back  to  the 
belly,  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  density  of  the  total  current 
into  space  is  increased.  Each  column 
conducts  its  own  upward  current,  but 
offers  resistance  to  the  downward  cur- 
rents of  all  the  rest,  and  consequently 
the  downward  currents  are  forced  to 
pass  into  space  round  the  edges  of  the 
organ,  as  if  each  prism  were  surrounded 
by  an  insulating  substance.  This  wid 
be  understood  if  we  make  a  model  of 
the  organ  by  using  a  number  of  bobbins 
of  thread,  each  standing  on  end  in  a 
basin  of  salt  water.  Imagine  a  cur- 
rent flowing  through  each  bobbin  from 
the  table  upwards,  and  that  this  cur- 
rent, on  issuing  from  the  upper  end, 
bent  round  and  went  back  to  the  table 
along  any  adjacent  bobbins,  or  between 
them.  Suppose  now,  that  this  current 
met  with  greater  resistance  in  its  pas- 
sage downwards  in  a  bobbin  than  in 
passing  through  the  water  round  the 
edge  of  the  group  of  bobbins  to  the 
table.  It  is  clear  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  current  would  pass  out 
through  the  water,  and  might  be  more 
effectively  employed  than  if  the  whole 
or  part  of  it  simply  returned  to  the 
table  by  the  nearest  bobbins.  This  re- 
sistance to  the  downward  passage  of  a 
current  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
if  each  bobbin  were  surrounded  by 
an  insulator  which  would  prevent  the 
downward  passage  of  the  currents. 
Such  a  rough  illustration  may  help  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  important 
part  played,  according  to  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,  by  the  "  irreciprocal "  conduc- 
tion of  the  prisms.  It  is  only  right  to 
mention  that  this  explanation  has  been 
adversely  criticised  by  Professor  Gotch, 
but  it  is  so  beautifully  simple  that  one 
almost  hopes  it  may  pass  scatheless 
through  the  criticism. 

I  shall  allude  to  only  one  other  point 
of  great  interest,  namely,  the  immunity 
of  the  fishes  to  their  own  shocks.  As 
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already  pointed  out,  the  greatest  density 
of  current  in  the  torpedo  is  through 
the  brain  and  cord  of  the  animal. 
Now,  we  know  that  nerves  are  irritated 
by  electrical  shocks  ;  how,  then,  is  it 
that  when  the  lish  gives  a  shock  it  is 
not  apparently  affected,  either  as  re- 
gards sensation  or  muscular  movement  ? 
One  would  have  imagined  that  at  the 
moment  of  a  discharge,  the  body  of 
the  fish  would  have  become  convulsed. 
The  only  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  lower  limit  at  which  excitation  of 
a  nerve  occurs,  when  affected  by  elec- 
tric shocks,  is  higher  in  electrical  fishes 
than  in  other  animals.  Suppose  we 
sent  a  shock  from  an  induction  coil  to 
a  nerve,  the  shock  might  be  too  weak 
to  produce  any  physiological  effect,  and 
we  would  only  obtain  indications  of 
sensation  or  of  motion  after  increasing 
the  intensity  of  the  shock  to  a  certain 
level.  This  level  may  be  termed  the 
lower  limit  of  excitability.  Then  im- 
agine that,  by  long  habit,  the  nerves 
become  so  altered  as  to  require  stronger 
shocks  to  affect  them.  The  result 
would  be  a  raising  of  the  lower  limit. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the 
electrical  flshes.  Du  Bois-Reymond 
fouud  that  induction  shocks  from  a 
coil,  having  two  Grove's  elements  in 
the  primary  circuit,  killed  or  rendered 
unconscious  such  fishes  as  tench,  chub, 
pike,  and  silurus,  and  the  same  current 
tetanized  frogs,  while  a  malapterurus 
was  apparently  unaffected.  When  the 
induction  shocks  were  made  much 
Stronger,  the  fish  noticed  them,  "  but 
if  it  came  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
electrodes,  where  the  current  density 
was  greatest,  it  withdrew  hastily,  gave 
a  shock  or  two,  and  sought,  with  cor- 
rect instinct,  that  position  in  which  its 
axis  of  length  cut  perpendicularly  the 
least  dense  current  curves,  as  if  it  knew 
the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  currents 
in  non-prismatic  conductors."  A  con- 
stant current  from  thirty  Grove's  cells 
did  not  appear  to  seriously  inconven- 
ience the  fish,  but  here  also  "  it  sought 
the  position  which  theoretically  was 
the  most  protected."  One  would  sup- 
pose from  these  observations  that  the 
flsh  had   learned   to    recognize  the 
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shocks  of  its  brethren  by  the  experi- 
ence of  combats  in  which  the  wcapous 
were  not  teeth,  as  in  other  fishes,  but 
electric  batteries.  Still,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  fish,  while  giving  broad- 
sides of  electricity  sufficient  to  irritate 
or  possibly  stun  its  opponent,  does  not 
suffer  from  the  irritating  effects  of  its 
own  discharges,  although  these  pass 
through  sensitive  parts  of  its  body. 
Strange,  too,  that  the  little  thunderer 
should  know  how  to  place  its  body  so 
as  to  get  the  least  injury  from  the  dis- 
charges of  an  enemy.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
electric  eel  also  acts  like  an  experienced 
electrician  in  curving  its  body  towards 
its  victim  and  discharging  the  shock  to 
the  greatest  advantage  by  touching  it 
with  the  nose  and  tail. 

In  few  departments  of  physiological 
science  can  we  find  a  more  striking 
example  of  organic  adaptiveness  than 
in  the  construction  of  the  electric 
fishes.  In  these  animals  we  have  spe- 
cialized organs  for  the  production  of 
electricity  on  an  economical  basis  far 
surpassing  anything  yet  contrived  by 
man.  These  organs  are  either  modified 
muscles  or  modified  glands,  structures 
which,  in  all  animals,  manifest  elec- 
trical properties.  Any  imitation  of 
these  organs  will  be,  as  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond  remarks,  the  outcome  of  the 
"  profoundest  reflection  of  a  clever 
brain."  The  problem,  however,  of  the 
evolution  of  electric  organs  is  the  same 
as  that  confronting  us  when  we  trace 
the  growth  in  the  animal  world  of  any 
organ  of  sense,  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
any  organ  in  the  body.  Slowly,  and 
by  imperceptible  gradations,  each  of 
which  was  in  the  interests  of  the  race, 
organs  have  been  adapted  for  the  evo- 
lution of  electricity,  and  constructed  in 
consonance  with  the  known  laws  of 
electrical  action.  Probably  also  their 
mechanism  involves  laws  of  electrical 
action  at  present  unknown  to  the  phys- 
icist, and  they  may  serve  as  guides  to 
the  invention  of  better  appliances  for 
the  production  of  electricity  than  any 
now  in  use.  Thus  the  study  of  the 
emission  of  light  by  the  brilliant  fire- 
fly, or  by  the  more  humble  glow-worm, 
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and  the  manifestation  of  electricity  by 
the  electric  eel,  is  not  only  fascinating 
in  itself  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  but 
it  may  be  of  economic  importance  to 
mankind. 

John  G.  McKendrick. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
LIFE  IN  MODERN  EGYPT. 

The  visitor  to  Egypt  cannot  escape 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  place  of  con- 
trasts, anomalies,  and  inconsistencies. 
The  contrasts  are  chiefly  material,  and 
are  more  conspicuous  to  the  outward 
eye.  The  anomalies  and  inconsisten- 
cies are  for  the  most  part  social  and 
political,  and  are  more  apparent  to  the 
inward  eye  of  reason  and  reflection.  It 
is  in  the  great  cities  that  the  most  strik- 
ing contrasts  exist,  and  of  these  the 
most  obvious  are  displayed  upon  the 
visages  and  the  vestments  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
so  cosmopolitan  as  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria. We  may  say  of  them  as  Herrick 
said  of  London  :  — 

O  place  !  O  people  !  manners,  framed  to 
please  ; 

All  nations,  customs,  kindreds,  languages. 

And  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  ; 
for  in  the  first  place  Egypt  is  the  gate 
between  East  and  West,  the  highway 
through  which  there  flow  in  endless 
succession  two  streams  of  travellers, 
one  going  to  meet  the  risiug  and  the 
other  the  settiug  sun.  It  is  there  that 
the  Englishman  on  his  way  to  India 
obtains  his  first  glimpse  of  Oriental 
life  ;  it  is  there,  too,  that  some  wealthy 
Indian  prince  or  merchant,  intent  on  a 
European  tour,  begins  to  feel  that  he 
is  at  last  leaving  the  East  behind  him, 
and  that  he  is  on  the  threshold  of  an- 
other land.  Then  again  the  personal 
inaptitude  of  the  native  Egyptian  for 
trade  has  attracted  a  crowd  of  eager 
competitors  from  Europe  to  occupy  the 
place  he  cannot  himself  fill.  Greeks, 
Italians,  French,  Englishmen,  and 
many  others  swarm  in  the  market-place 
and  the  bourse.  The  more  slow-witted 
Egyptian  has  no  chance  in  the  race. 


Most  of  the  principal  shops  and  places 
of  business  are  occupied  by  foreigners, 
and  they  notify  their  calling  to  the 
world  not  uncommonly  in  three  or  four 
lauguages.  There  is  a  positive  Babel 
of  tongues.  And  as  the  tongue  and 
face  vary  so  does  the  dress  ;  and  there 
passes  before  the  eye  a  kaleidoscopic 
panorama  of  human  life.  And  in  Cairo 
particularly  there  is  another  strikiug 
element  of  contrast.  While  Alexandria 
has  become  so  much  Europeanized  that 
it  has  eutirely  the  aspect  of  a  Western 
city,  Cairo,  on  the  other  hand,  consists 
really  of  two  cities,  which  insensibly 
blend  into  oue  another.  There  is  the 
European  quarter  with  its  fine  shops, 
its  magnificent  hotels,  its  churches  and 
its  broad  and  pleasantly  shaded  boule- 
vards. And  there  is  the  equally  exten- 
sive native  quarter  with  its  narrow  and 
tortuous  ways,  its  bazaars  and  its 
mosques.  Within  a  short  walk  of 
Shcpheard's  Hotel,  with  its  electric 
light  and  all  the  modern  conveniences 
of  civilization,  there  teems  a  population 
which  in  spite  of  the  slow  and  continu- 
ous iufiltration  of  Western  ideas  is  still, 
in  the  main,  the  same  in  mauners, 
customs,  and  thoughts  as  when  Latie 
described  them  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  characters  in  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights"  may  be 
almost  imagined  to  step  out  of  their 
setting  of  words,  aud  to  take  form  and 
glow  with  the  generous  wannth  of  life 
before  one's  very  eyes.  The  natives 
still  drink  the  same  coffee  and  out  of 
the  same  cups  ;  they  smoke  the  same 
pipes  ;  they  wear  generally  the  same 
dress  ;  they  play  the  same  primitive 
instruments  that  whisper  the  same 
strange  and  plaintive  tones  ;  the  fu- 
neral processions  wend  their  way  along 
the  streets  as  of  old  ;  the  popular  festi- 
vals or  moolids  are  still  observed  with 
the  same  untiring  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  public  reciters  still  prac- 
tise their  profession  before  admiring 
crowds  ;  the  water-carriers  still  carry 
their  burdens  so  welcome  to  thirsty 
lips  ;  except  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
and  thoroughly  Europeanized,  food  is 
still  eaten  with  the  fingers,  and  iu  the 
mauner,  and  the 
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washed  with  the  same  basius  and 
ewers  ;  the  mosque  of  El-Azhar  still 
attracts  its  crowd  of  students.  Even 
the  old  wooden  locks  and  keys  are  still 
in  use,  and  the  water  jars  are  still  kept 
cool  in  the  lattice-work  of  the  over- 
hanging mushrabiyeh  window-frames. 
Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  multi- 
plied a  hundred-fold.  It  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  change  and  contrast  that  is 
presented  to  the  eye  when  you  leave 
the  European  and  enter  the  native 
quarter.  And  the  mind  and  feelings 
turn  in  unison  and  become  attuued  to 
the  chauged  scene.  The  sense  of  tak- 
ing part  in  a  new  and  different  life 
steals  over  you,  and  you  temporarily 
throw  off  your  affinity  with  the  West 
and  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
clock  of  time  is  for  the  moment  put 
back  for  you. 

Another  contrast  iu  Egypt  is  pre- 
sented by  the  population  of  town  and 
country.  Whereas  the  fellaheen  or 
peasantry  physically  resemble  the  type 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  depicted 
on  the  monuments,  the  population  of 
the  towns  has  become  too  mixed  to 
retain  its  old  characteristics.  And  this 
brings  us  to  another  contrast  which  is 
strongly  marked  in  Egypt.  This  is  the 
contrast  between  past  and  present,  old 
and  new.  The  very  ancient  and  the 
very  modern  positively  jostle  one  an- 
other. This  is  apparent  even  at  Shep- 
heard's  Hotel  ;  upon  the  balcony  of 
this  magnificent  new  building  are  two 
sphinxes,  reputed  to  have  beeu  discov- 
ered by  M.  Maspero  at  the  Apis  Mauso- 
leum at  Sakkarah.  And  right  under 
the  Pyramids,  and  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Sphinx,  is  the  fine 
Mena  House  Hotel,  with  all  modern 
conveniences  and  even  a  tennis  lawn. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  noticed 
iu  other  places,  no  doubt ;  as  in  Rome, 
where  a  bit  of  the  most  ancient  walls 
of  Rome  mingles  with  the  railway 
lines  close  to  the  station.  But  Roman 
antiquities  are  modern  compared  with 
those  of  Egypt,  and  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  former  is  therefore  the 
less  striking  and  impressive.  Another 
contrast  of  the  same  kind  is  presented 
by  the  habits  and  the  customs  of  the 


fullaheeu.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  they  retain  in  a  singular  degree 
the  same  customs  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  we  know  them  from  the 
pictures  and  hieroglyphs  of  the  monu- 
ments. There  is  probably  no  other 
equally  remarkable  iustance  of  persist- 
ence of  custom,  unless  perhaps  in 
China.  The  Egyptian  fellaheen,  in 
many  of  their  ways  and  customs,  re- 
produce almost  exactly  their  ancient 
prototypes.  They  use  the  same  ploughs 
and  the  same  shadoofs  for  raising 
water.  They  eat  in  the  same  way 
much  the  same  sort  of  food.  The 
dahabiyehs,  or  boats,  that  ply  up  and 
down  the  Nile  are  the  same  as  of  old, 
and  descend  laden  with  cargoes  of  the 
same  earthenware  water-jars.  The  fel- 
laheen of  the  couutry,  therefore,  con- 
trast remarkably  with  their  brethren 
of  the  towns.  The  latter  have  not 
been  so  conservative,  and  have  grad- 
ually imbibed  and  adopted  uotions  and 
customs  of  later  times.  The  former 
still  retain  in  primitive  simplicity  the 
habits  of  far-off  days. 

But  these  contrasts  are  material  and 
on  the  surface.  The  anomalies  and 
inconsistencies  of  Egypt  lie  hidden  in 
the  social  and  political  structure.  They 
are  not  blazoned  about  in  the  streets 
nor  heralded  from  the  house-tops  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  ouly  fully  known 
to  the  patient  investigator.  But  they 
are  none  the  less  interesting  for  all 
that.  The  international  status  of  Egypt, 
for  instance,  is  probably  unique  for 
complexity.  The  difficulty  extends 
from  the  position  of  the  khedive  down- 
wards. Egypt  is  nomiually  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  aud  until  the 
year  1841  it  was  ruled  by  pashas  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  other  prov- 
inces. The  history  of  the  chauge  in 
its  position  is  peculiar  and  instructive. 
In  that  year,  Mohamed  Ali,  the  then 
pasha  of  Egypt,  induced  the  sultan  to 
grant  him  a  firman  in  virtue  of  which 
the  government  of  the  country  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  in 
other  respects  he  ruled  the  country  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  before.  He 
was  a  strong  and  imperious  man,  and 
though  in  some  ways  he  exceeded  hia 
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privileges,  he  retained  the  friendship 
of  the  sultan  ;  for  though  he  might  by 
force  have  repudiated  the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey,  he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see 
that  a  declaration  of  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence would  almost  certainly  bring 
about  the  intervention  of  England  or 
some  other  European  power.  Abbas 
Pasha  and  Said  Pasha,  the  successors 
of  Mohamed  Ali,  obtaiued  from  the 
sultan  some    further   privileges,  but 
their  relationship  to  Turkey  remained 
substantially  the  same.    But  with  the 
accession  of  Ismail  a  new  era  began. 
He  had  all  the  ambition,  but  less  of 
the  talents  and  sagacity,  of  Mohamed 
Ali.    He  longed  to  play  the  r6le  of  a 
great  man,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  sultan  asking  for 
privileges  which  would  in  effect  make 
him  independent.    He  asked  among 
other  things  to  be  invested  with  the 
title  of  asiz,  which  is  the  title  given  in 
the  Korau  to  Joseph  by  Pharaoh,  and 
which  confers  the  powers  described  in 
Genesis  c.  41,  v.  40.     These  exag- 
gerated demands  of  course  met  with 
great  opposition,  but  »n  June,  1867,  a 
new  Annan  was  issued  which  made  a 
great  change  in  the  position  of  Egypt. 
The  title  of  khedive  was  conferred 
upon  Ismail  with  hereditary  succession 
in  his  family  according  to  European 
custom.    The  word  khedive  is  of  Per- 
sian origin  and  means  minor  sovereign, 
and  therefore  it  conferred  upon  Ismail 
a  position  as  nearly  independent  as 
could  possibly  be  given  him.    But  this 
was  not  all.*  In  the  same  firman  he 
obtained    two   important   privileges : 
first,  that  of  making  special  regulations 
for  the  internal  condition  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  secondly,  that  of  concluding 
arrangements  with  foreign  ageuts  by 
which  a  modification  could  be  obtained 
of  the  rights  exercised  by  them  over 
the  administration  of  Egypt.    So  that 
in  these  ways  the  position  of  the  khe- 
dive became  very  different  from  those 
of  the  other   governors  of  Turkish 
provinces. 

But  Ismail's  appetite  for  grandeur 
was  not  yet  satiated.  He  insisted  on 
playing  the  part  of  the  Grand  Seigneur. 
Coleridge  once  defined  a  gentleman  as 


a  man  with  an  indifference  to  money 
matters,  and  if  this  definition  be  ac- 
cepted Ismail  was  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  ever  existed.    Having  obtained  the 
great  privileges  already  referred  to  by 
a  lavish  prodigality  of  baksheesh,  he 
was  not  yet  content,  but  contrived  to 
get  removed  the  restrictions  that  lim- 
ited his  borrowing  powers.  Having 
acted  the  great  spendthrift,  he  natu- 
rally before  long  began  to  assume  the 
part  of  the  great  borrower.    But  in 
this  role  he  compassed  the  ruin  of  him- 
self aud  his  country.    Many  attempts 
were  made  to  bolster  him  up.  He 
even  sold  his  shares  iu  the  Suez  Canal 
to  the  English  government,  a  transac- 
tion which  has  turned  out  as  advan- 
tageous to  ourselves  as  it  must  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  Egyptians. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  aud  in  1879  the 
sultan  once  more  showed  that  he  re- 
tained not  merely  the  shadow  but  the 
substance  of  sovereignty  by  deposing 
Ismail  and  appointing  his  son  Tewfik 
in  his  stead.    The  firman  by  which 
Tewfik  was  appointed  confirmed  him 
in  the  privileges  of  his  father ;  but 
some  restrictions,  which  had  previously 
existed,  but  from  which  Ismail  had 
been   freed,  were   again  reimposed. 
The  deposition  of  Ismail  showed  to 
the  world  that  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
still  retained  sovereign  privileges  over 
Egypt ;  but  none  the  less  the  relation- 
ship of  the  two  countries  is  extremely 
complicated   and   anomalous,  and  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
define  what  the  international  status  of 
Egypt  exactly  is.    And  this  difficulty 
has  been  lately  brought  prominently 
into  notice  by  the  death  of  Tewfik  and 
the  succession  of  his  son  Abbas  II. 
Immediately  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  the  new  khedive  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  and  a  period  of 
about  two  months  elapsed  before  the 
finnan  arrived  to  confirm  him  in  the 
succession.    And  yet  during  all  that 
period  the  government  of  the  country 
went  on  exactly  as  before.    And  it 
might  have  been  safely  predicted  that 
it  would  have  contiuued  to  go  on  in  the 
same  way  if  the  arrival  of  the  firman 
had  been  delayed  to  the  Greek  Ka- 
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lends.   And  jet,  unimportant  as  the 
document  may  seem  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  sultan  valued  it  so  far  ns  to 
endeavor  by  a  subterfuge  to  incorporate 
into  it  modifications  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Egyptian  government  over  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  ;  an  underhand  attempt 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance 
of  Lord  Cromer.    But  all  this  portrays 
the  glaring  anomalies  of  the  khedive's 
position.    Though  the  sultan  deposed 
his  grandfather,  the  present  khedive 
himself  could  continue  to  reign  as  if 
the  sultan  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
government  of  Egypt.    And  the  posi- 
tion is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
sultan  is  caliph  of  the  Mahomedan 
world,  and  his  relations  to  Egypt  are  as 
important  from  the  religious  point  of 
view  as  they  are  from  the  political. 
For  iustance,  the  cadi,  or  the  chief  in- 
terpreter of  religious  law  in  Egypt,  is 
appointed  by  the  sultan.    And  the  im- 
portance of  the  relation  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  sultan,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  caliph,  is  specially  represented 
in  Egypt  by  Ghazi  Mouktar  Pasha.  It 
is  apparently  a  small  matter,  but  never- 
theless the  appointment  of  the  special 
representative  is  said  to  have  produced 
an  excellent   effect  in  calming  the 
minds  of  the  Egyptian  people.  But 
the  anomalies  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment are  far  from  ending  here.  One 
of  these  is  the  institution  know  n  as  the 
Cuisse  de  la  Dette  Publique,  and,  as  its 
origin  is  closely  connected  with  the 
extravagances    of  Ismail,  something 
may  be  conveniently  said  of  it  here. 
His    princely    expenditure,  his  vast 
projects  for  public  works,  and  his  co- 
lossal borrowings  soon  began  to  bear 
fruit,  and  Egypt  was  fast  falling  into 
bankruptcy.    The  corve"e  and  a  liberal 
application   of    the    courbash  could 
extract  not  a  sou  more  from  the  unfor- 
tunate fellaheen,  and  iu  1876  the  Egyp- 
tian government  could  no  longer  meet 
its  engagements.    The  powers  stepped 
in,  and  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  Publique 
was  established,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  receiving  and  applying  for  the  inter- 
est and  redemption  of  the  debt  certain 
revenues  specially  assigned.    Now,  it 
is  the  relationship  of  this  Caisse  de  la 


Dette  Publique  to  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment which  forms  one  of  the  most 
anomalous  points  iu  the  Egyptiau  ad- 
ministration. It  is  really  a  species  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  which,  however  neces- 
sary and  wise,  is  extremely  trouble- 
some and  embarrassing  to  the  Egyptian 
government.  For  instance,  the  gov- 
ernment is  restricted,  unless  with  an 
agreement  with  the  majority  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Caisse,  from  ef- 
fecting any  chauges  iu  the  taxes 
devoted  to  the  debt  which  might  di- 
minish the  revenue  of  those  taxes. 
And,  again,  the  administrative  expen- 
diture of  the  government  is  fixed  at  a 
certain  figure,  and  any  surplus  which 
accrues  after  payment  of  interest  on 
the  debt,  and  after  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  administrative  expendi- 
ture, is  to  be  divided  between  the 
Egyptian  treasury  and  the  commission- 
ers of  the  debt.  The  result  of  these 
restrictions  is  that  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment is  much  hampered  iu  its  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  taxation  and  carry 
out  other  reforms,  for  it  continually 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  Caisse  de 
la  Dette. 

Another  remarkable  anomaly  is  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  of  justice. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  four  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions  in  Egypt :  — 

(1)  The  mixed  tribunals,  which  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  all  civil  cases 
in  which  foreigners  are  concerned. 

The  code  of  law  adopted  is  the 
French  code  (with  some  modification), 
and  with  the  view  of  giving  confidence 
to  all  parties,  the  judges  are  selected 
from  both  the  natives  and  from 
the  different  European  nationalities. 
There  are  three  languages  recognized 
by  the  courts,  uainely,  French,  Italiau, 
and  Arabic. 

(2)  The  various  cousular  courts, 
which  administer  justice  Iu  criminal 
cases  where  the  accused  person  is  a 
foreigner.  He  can  only  be  tried  before 
his  own  consul. 

(3)  The  native  courts,  which  have 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  civil  cases 
where  only  natives  are  concerned. 

(4)  The  Mekhemeh,  which  decides 
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all  questions  connected  with  the  per- 
sonal status  of  natives  according  to  the 
law  of  Islam. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
anywhere  else  such  a  number  of  co- 
ordinate jurisdictions  can  be  found. 

And  lastly,  as  the  greatest  anomaly 
of  all,  is  the  British  occupation.  As 
Egypt  stands  at  present,  the  occupation 
may  be  not  unfairly  described  as  the 
basis  of  a  pyramid.  Without  it  the 
Egyptian  government  would  collapse. 
Although  the  sultan  has  sovereign 
rights  in  Egypt,  although  the  khedive 
enjoys  a  large  measure  of  indepen- 
dence, and  although  he  has  a  complete 
machinery  of  native  administrators  at 
his  disposal,  yet  the  directing  hand  is 
really  the  hand  of  England  in  the 
background.  She  plays  the  part  of  a 
deus  ex  machina.  And  that  is  why  the 
late  khedive  was  so  ideally  good  a 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  has  been  com- 
monly depreciated  as  a  weak  and  color- 
less man  ;  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  the  British  occupation  was  the 
best  thing  for  his  country.  Ho  played 
to  perfection  the  part  of  the  "  arch- 
mediocrity,"  to  use  Disraeli's  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Liverpool.  He  sank  Ii is 
own  individuality,  and  acted  as  a  sort 
of  political  middleman  between  the 
English  and  the  Egyptians.  Though 
he  achieved  nothing  great,  he  was  one 
of  those  of  whom  it  may  be  said  :  — 

Multls  ille  bonis  flebllls  occidlt. 

And  to  maintain  this  British  ascend- 
ency force  is  necessary.  It  was  said 
by  Machiavelli  that  it  is  safer  to  be 
feared  than  loved.  This  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  is  often  more  true  than 
agreeable.  And  it  is  so  particularly  In 
the  East.  The  present  writer  was  in- 
formed by  an  official  long  resident  in 
Egypt  that  the  nalivo  will  cringe  and 
fawn  though  burning  with  the  bitterest 
hate,  so  long  as  he  can  be  made  to 
fear.  Indeed,  Sir  R.  Burton  sums  it 
up  when  he  says  that  the  essence  of 
Oriental  discipline  is  personal  respect 
based  upon  fear.  And  it  is  this  respect 
based  upon  fear  that  the  British  army 
of  occupation  supplies.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  feeliugs  the  majority  of  the 


native  Egyptians  have  towards  the 
British  occupation.  It  is  probable  that 
they  regard  it  with  very  mixed  feelings. 
Kinglake  very  happily  described  the 
Turks  as  looking  on  the  English  as  "  a 
mysterious,  unaccountable,  uncomfort- 
able work  of  God,  which  may  have 
been  sent  for  some  good  purpose  to  be 
revealed  hereafter."  The  Egyptians, 
doubtless,  think  of  the  English  much 
in  the  same  way.  They  tolerate  them 
as  strong  and  just  rulers,  and  recognize 
that  it  is  to  them  they  owe  their  pres- 
ent comparative  prosperity.  They  are 
a  docile  and  peaceable  race,  who  care 
little  who  governs  them,  so  long  as 
that  government  is  not  too  oppressive. 
They  are  slow  to  move,  and  possess  a 
considerable  stock  of  inertia.  It  is  as- 
tonishing, for  instance,  to  witness  the 
persistency  with  which  they  cling  to 
the  old  and  laborious  methods  of  man- 
ufacture, and  resist  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  And  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  use  it  properly  when  they  have  got 
it.  And  no  less  astonishing  is  the 
apathy  with  which  they  permit  their 
magnificent  mosques  to  fall  into  ruin- 
ous decay.  Something  has  been  done 
lately  to  provide  for  their  repair,  but 
much  is  irreparable,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  moderate  earth- 
quake would  level  half  Cairo  to  the 
ground.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  find  the  Englishman  too 
active  ;  he  is  a  sort  of  moral  gadfly 
that  goads  them  on  and  mars  their 
dreamy  fatalistic  passivity. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life  ;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 
Let  us  alone. 

This  is  the  prayer  of  the  average 
Egyptian  who  knows  little  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  country,  and  cares  less, 
and  would  probably,  therefore,  not  un- 
willingly see  the  British  go,  an  even- 
tuality which  he  would  certainly  repent 
at  his  leisure.  During  the  period  of 
the  British  occupation,  the  prosperity 
of  Egypt  has  steadily  gone  on  increas- 
ing. Bankruptcy  has  been  averted  ;  a 
surplus  in  the  revenue  has  been  at- 
tained ;  taxation  has  been  alleviated, 
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and  its  incidence  more  equitably  ad- 
justed. Irrigation,  upon  which  Egypt 
depends  not  merely  for  its  prosperity, 
but  for  its  very  existence,  has  been 
improved  and  extended.  The  Barrage, 
for  instance,  which  was  practically  use- 
less, has,  at  a  trifling  cost,  been  made 
to  perform  its  functions.  Education 
has  made  remarkable  advances,  and  is 
bringing  with  it  (he  adoption  of  Euro- 
pean customs.  The  amalgam  thereby 
produced  is  not  without  its  ludicrous 
aide.  The  present  writer  saw  a  num- 
ber of  Egyptian  youths  in  black  coals, 
and  with  the  inevitable  scarlet  tarboosh 
upon  their  heads,  playing  football  in  a 
temperature  of  a  warm  English  sum- 
mer's day.  The  use  of  the  bastinado  and 
the  abuse  of  the  corvee  system  have 
been  abolished.  The  administration 
of  criminal  justice  has  been  improved, 
though  the  first  result  has  been  to 
favor  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  Pris- 
ous,  hospitals,  and  asylums  are  no 
longer  a  disgrace.  Corruption,  which 
appears  to  be  the  bane  of  nearly  every 
administration  from  Canada  to  Turkey, 
has  been  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
reign  of  privilege  is  over.  The  police 
force  is  very  efficient,  and  the  army  has 
been  transformed  from  nil  into  a  most 
creditable  body.  Indeed,  in  no  respect 
has  the  British  occupation  in  Egypt 
worked  greater  wonders  than  in  re- 
building the  Egyptian  army.  The 
Egyptians  are  not  a  military  people, 
and  have  no  liking  for  military  service. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  swashbuckler 
or  Bashi-Bazouk  about  them.  Tbe 
army  was  formerly  so  unpopular  that 
they  often  maimed  themselves  out- 
rageously in  order  to  escape  conscrip- 
tion. The  relatives  of  the  conscript 
mourned  over  him  as  one  who  had  de- 
scended into  the  grave.  But  this  is 
now  all  changed.  The  conscription 
(which  is  of  a  very  mild  character)  is 
no  longer  regarded  with  horror.  The 
Soudanese  gladly  volunteer  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
smartness  and  military  bearing  of  the 
men  when  parading  through  the  streets 
of  Cairo.  They  take  part  in  sham 
fights  and  reviews  in  company  with  the 
British  troops,  and  the  present  writer 


was  assured  by  a  British  officer  that 
whatever  they  might  turu  out  to  be  in 
real  fighting,  in  sham  fighting  at  least 
they  showed  remarkable  dash  and  en- 
ergy. And  it  may  be  added  as  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  of  the  army  that 
the  new  khedive  is  credited  with  the 
possession  of  much  military  ardor. 

There  are  some  minor  points  which 
may  be  usefully  noted.  The  postal  nnd 
telegraph  service  is  so  cheap  and  good 
that  a  comparison  with  some  other  and 
more  powerful  countries  would  be  not 
altogether  to  the  disadvantage  of  Egypt. 
The  railway  trains,  though  few  in  uum- 
ber,  are  comfortable  and  travel  well. 
There  is  a  good  service  of  steamers  on 
the  Nile.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  well  cared  for,  at  least  in  exter- 
nals. In  Cairo  the  mixed  tribunal  sits 
in  a  building  containing  rooms  of  a 
magnitude  and  splendor  that  are  really 
palatial.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  which 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  great 
square  at  Alexandria,  is  a  most  notice- 
able building.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  society  Cairo  is  during  the  wiuter 
season  full  of  amusement  and  gaiety. 
There  is  a  considerable  resident  popu- 
lation of  military  and  civil  officials,  and 
from  December  to  April  it  is  thronged 
with  visitors  who  come  to  enjoy  an 
almost  perfect  climate.  Balls  aud  con- 
certs are  frequently  given  at  the  lead- 
ing hotels  ;  the  opera  is  nightly  to  be 
heard  at  the  theatre  ;  musical  at  homes 
are  given  ;  polo  matches,  horse  races, 
reviews,  and  regimental  sports  offer 
attractions  to  suit  other  tastes.  For 
more  serious  minds  the  antiquities  offer 
solid  food  for  digestion.  The  Gizeh 
museum  possesses  inexhaustible  attrac- 
tions, and  it  is  only  marred  by  the  want 
of  a  good  catalogue.  Alexandria,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  possess  these 
attractions ;  but  it  contains  a  larger 
permanent  European  population,  and 
it  offers  therefore  social  advantages, 
which,  though  less  dazzling,  are  more 
solid  and  enduring.  Many  an  Alexan- 
drian would  not  exchange  the  homely 
domestic  social  intercourse  of  his  own 
circle  for  all  the  brightness  and  gaiety 
of  Cairo  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
extravagances  of  visitors  to  Cairo  have 
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made  life  there  intolerably  expensive 
to  the  ordinary  European  resident. 
House  rent  is  excessively  high,  and  no 
servant  will  give  up  the  chances  of 
baksheesh  from  the  visitors  except  to 
receive  wages  on  a  princely  scale.  The 
Egyptian  press  represents  all  shades  of 
opinion,  and  newspapers  appear  in 
French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabic. 
The  English  language  is  but  poorly 
represented  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette, 
which  is  published  daily  at  Alexandria, 
and  which  consists  of  two  sheets  con- 
taining French  and  English  versions  of 
the  same  matter. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible 
for  any  disinterested  person  to  deny 
that  Egypt  has  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress. Having  regard  to  the  fact  of  the 
utter  disorganization  that  ensued  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Arabi, 
the  advance  that  has  been  made  is 
marvellous,  and  English  administration 
has  never  achieved  greater  or  more 
beneficial  results. 

C.  B.  Boylance  Kent. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
STOCKHOLM. 

The  skating  seems  to  give  the  key- 
note to  outdoor  life  in  Stockholm  in 
winter.  People  skate  here,  or  seem 
to,  as  naturally  as  they  eat,  sleep,  and 
walk. 

Not  that  there  are  the  same  facilities 
for  long-distance  skating  in  Sweden  as 
in  Holland.  In  the  latter  industrious 
land  brooms  and  infinite  euergy  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  snow  that 
tries  to  cover  up  the  Hollander's  be- 
loved canals.  Not  so  in  Sweden. 
Resignation  to  the  snow  sets  in  in 
Scandinavia  after  November.  Besides, 
Sweden  is  not  permeated  with  water- 
ways of  the  same  kind  as  Holland's. 
The  population,  too,  is  smaller.  It 
would  not  here,  as  in  Holland,  pay  the 
tatterdemalions  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  spend  the  hours  of  wintry  day- 
light sweeping  the  snow  from  the 
frozen  streams  as  fast  as  it  falls.  In 
Holland  the  average  broom-man  in  De- 
cember or  January  may  hope  in  the 


evening  to  take  home  quite  a  weighty 
handful  of  copper  coins.  In  Sweden 
the  enterprisiug  persou  who  tried  to 
work  in  this  way  would  get  his  nose 
numbed,  and  And  his  patience  ex- 
hausted, ere  he  earned  the  worth  of  a 
dinuer.  We  are  farther  uorth  here. 
Nature ,  too,  is  sterner.  She  sets  brooms 
at  defiance. 

Lake  Malar  offers  all  conveniences 
for  a  series  of  magnificent  open-air 
rinks  iu  winter.  These  conveniences 
are  accepted. 

It  was  most  exhilarating  to  join  the 
varied  throng,  any  evening  after  seven 
o'clock,  on  one  of  these  spacious  swept 
and  garnished  areas  by  the  side  of  the 
central  island.  They  were  here  in 
their  thousands ;  men,  and  women, 
and  children.  And  band-stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  areas  gave  facility  for 
the  music  so  loved  by  the  Stock- 
holmers,  and  electric  lamps  were  slung 
round  and  about  the  enclosures. 

The  moon  and  the  keen  northern 
stars  did  their  best  also  to  make  the 
scene  memorable,  while  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  rinks  were  booths  as  at  a 
fair,  in  which,  as  in  more  southern  re- 
sorts, you  might  get  cups  of  coffee  for 
a  halfpenny,  or  shoot  at  blown  eggs 
danciug  on  jets  of  water. 

From  the  king  downwards,  every 
oue  skates.  His  Majesty  has  not  a  pri- 
vate rink.  Oh,  no  I  That  is  not  the 
way  in  Sweden.  For  a  popular  mon- 
arch like  King  Oscar  no  other  course  is 
possible  except  to  skate  with  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  does  it  on  the  rink  behind 
the  Museum.  There  are  some  charm- 
iug  maids  of  honor  at  the  Swedish 
court  —  ask  Prince  Oscar,  who  married 
the  fair  Ebba  Munck,  if  it  is  not  so  — 
and  his  Majesty  does  not  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  take  them  by  the  hand  to 
share  and  double  his  pleasure. 

Some  of  the  Swedes  skate  superbly. 
We  do  not  in  England  see  many  of 
their  champions  at  our  precarious  con- 
tests in  the  Fen  country.  Our  frosts 
cannot  be  relied  upon  sufficiently  to 
make  it  aught  but  hazardous  for  a 
Stockholmer  to  attempt  the  journey 
hither  in  search  of  ice-laurels.  But  I 
much  mistake  if  they  would  not  run 
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either  the  Smarts  of  St.  Ives,  Hagen  of 
Christiaoia,  or  the  men  of  Friesland 
very  close  for  pre-eminence  if  they 
gave  themselves  to  the  task.  Thoy  are 
deft  at  figure-skating,  too  —  contriving 
most  of  their  work  on  the  middle  part 
of  the  skate,  which  is  made  slightly 
convex  for  the  purpose. 

Under  such  conditions  of  weather 
as  may  safely  be  predicted  here  in  win- 
ter, it  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
rink  rules  just  as  there  are  moral  rules 
of  the  pavement.  Cigar-euds  and  dogs 
are,  you  learn  from  the  notices,  not  to 
be  endured  on  the  ice.  This  is  well. 
But  the  ordinary  Swede,  whether  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  can  suffer  some 
hard  tumbles  without  complaining. 
Years  ago  in  Sweden  they  had  copper 
coins  about  ten  inches  square,  aud 
weiglrng  six  pounds  avoirdupois  — 
value  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  A 
people  who  could  appreciate  nice  little 
pieces  of  bullion  of  such  a  kind  must 
have  strong  bones. 

This  prohibition  of  the  preseuce  of 
dogs  on  the  ice  is,  however,  suggestive. 
The  Swedes  are  passionately  fond  of 
dogs.  In  the  house  where  I  lived 
there  were  four  of  them,  from  a  gigan- 
tic nondescript  to  a  toy  terrier ;  and 
they  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased 
in  the  establishment.  In  the  cafe's, 
too,  if  you  chance  to  fall  agreeably 
asleep,  you  will  also  chance  to  be  awak- 
ened sooner  or  later  by  the  cold  nose  of 
a  boarhound  or  a  mastiff.  The  dear 
fellow  is  used  to  indiscriminate  ca- 
resses aud  lumps  of  sugar,  and  he 
stands  on  no  ceremouy  in  his  quest  for 
both. 

In  time  I  should  think  they  might 
breed  dogs  here  of  a  size  very  valuable 
for  their  skins.  Sweden  is  not  such  a 
land  of  game  as  some  think  it  is,  and 
so  these  omnipresent  dogs  cannot  be 
for  sporting  purposes.  Foxes,  how- 
ever, are  still  very  plentiful.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Acerbi  the  traveller 
told  us  how  amused  he  was,  between 
Stockholm  and  Grislehamu,  '*  to  see 
foxes  here  and  there,  standing  or  walk- 
ing about  on  the  highway  without  any 
apparent  solicitude  for  their  safety." 
Master  Reynard  is  not  hunted  in  state 


I  here  as  with  us  ;  but  he  is  trapped, 
shot,  and  slain  in  any  possible  manner 
for  the  sake  of  the  government  reward, 
and  also  for  his  pelt.  In  1889,  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  foxes  were  regis- 
tered as  slain. 

While  I  write  I  have  before  me  the 
skin  of  one  of  these  Swedish  foxes.  It 
is  a  beautiful  thiug  in  white  and  light 
brown.  My  host  iu  Stockholm  took 
me  to  the  butcher's  one  day  to  choose 
it.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  if  any  of 
Master  Reynard's  meat  was  on  sale. 
Anyhow,  there  were  several  foxes' 
pelts,  as  well  as  stacks  of  reindeer 
skins,  all  frozen  hard  in  the  butcher's 
sheds.  For  a  grand  specimen  of  a 
reindeer  skin  I  paid  but  five  shillings 
and  sixpence,  while  Master  Reyuard's 
natural  blanket  cost  eight  shillings. 
Between  them  the  two  things  made  a 
portly  roll  of  fur.  But  ere  getting 
them  domiciled  in  Eugland,  I  was  con- 
siderably inconvenienced  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  frost  from  their  tissues. 
My  luggage  was  not  at  all  sweet  lat- 
terly. 

Bears  are  nearly  extinct  in  Sweden. 
You  may  see  them  stuffed  in  the  fur- 
riers' shops  in  Stockholm,  aud  that  is 
about  all.  Iu  1889  only  nineteen  were 
recorded  as  killed  between  Malratt  and 
Haparauda. 

The  Swedish  ladies  deserve  a  para- 
graph. They  are  nothing  less  than  de- 
lightful, and  to  the  stranger  —  and  I 
believe  also  to  their  husbands  —  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  every  domestic  vir- 
tue. They  are  as  gentle  in  their  man- 
ners as  they  are  vigorous  and  capable 
physically.  Unlike  the  Southerners, 
they  do  not  loudly  proclaim  the  points 
upon  which  they  may  reasonably  con- 
sider that  they  excel.  When  beautiful 
—  aud  some  of  them  are  divinely  so  — 
they  bear  their  beauty  almost  apologet- 
ically, with  a  blushing  modesty,  indeed r 
that,  if  an  art,  is  one  of  the  most  allur- 
ing of  arts.  Au  anecdote  told  by  Miss 
Bremer  about  Jeuny  Lind  is  so  charac- 
teristic on  this  score  that  it  must  be 
given. 

"  I  asked  Jenny,"  said  Miss  Bremer,, 
"of  what  she  thought  on  a  certain 
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night  in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  suc- 
cess, and  the  simple  reply  was  :  1 1  re- 
membered that  I  had  forgotteu  in  the 
rooming  to  sew  a  string  on  my  cloak.'  " 
The  same  strain  of  simplicity  appears 
in  most  Swedish  ladies.  They  may  be, 
as  many  are,  excellently  cultured,  but 
they  seem  prone  to  remember  nothing 
less  than  their  personal  talents,  achieve- 
ments, or  physical  graces. 

Nor  can  this  be  ascribed  to  their  lack 
of  common  sensibility.  They  are  any- 
thing but  cold-natured.  They  feel  very 
deeply,  and  are  prone  to  high  thinking. 
They  are  as  romantic  as  their  German 
cousins,  aud  not  infrequently  as  viva- 
cious as  a  Frenchwoman.  Withal,  they 
seem  exceptionally  endowed  with  the 
common  sense  in  which  we  Britons  are 
supposed  to  excel. 

I  should  suppose  that  no  women 
make  better  wives  or  are  more  ame- 
nable daughters. 

"  Why,"  my  host  said  to  me  one  day 
when  I  had  left  his  drawing-room  to 
smoke  a  cigar  with  him,  "  do  you  not 
marry  a  Swedish  wife  ?  You  will  not 
want  to  change  her.  She  will  try  to 
make  you  happy,  and  I  think  she  will 
succeed." 

For  iny  part,  I  have  little  doubt  she 
would  succeed.  The  Swedish  women 
have  large  feet  —  scoffers  have  brought 
it  against  them  as  if  it  were  a  dreadful 
misfortune  —  but  they  have  hearts  in 
keeping  with  the  size  of  their  feet. 
Perhaps  —  I  cannot  tell  how  that  may 
be  —  but  perhaps  their  hearts  arc  al- 
most too  large  for  their  bodies,  though 
these,  too, arc  large.  Certainly  I  have, 
in  their  moments  of  repose,  noticed  nn 
expression  of  placid  melancholy  on  the 
faces  of  many  of  these  ladies.  It  is 
sometimes  a  calamity  to  be  of  a  very 
affectionate  disposition.  I  could  faucy 
that  the  Swedish  wife  might  be  em- 
barrassing to  an  ordinary  cold-blooded 
male. 

But  there,  I  am  only  jesting.  To 
Hans  Audersen's  enthusiastic  apos- 
trophe of  Sweden,  M  Thou  land  of  deep 
feeling,  of  heartfelt  sougs  1  home  of 
the  limpid  streams  1  "  I  would  add  an 
appendix,  "  and  shrine  of  perfect 
women  I  " 


Sweden  has  long  held  the  chief  place 
in  Europe  for  its  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births.  From  oue  aspect  this 
casts  a  stigma  upou  the  country  ;  but 
from  another  point  of  view  this  vice 
might  almost  be  rated  as  a  virtue.  In 
many  respects  the  country  people  are 
ingenuous  as  they  are  not  elsewhere. 
Nature  is  more  powerful  in  them  than 
the  restraints  of  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  defect  —  we  must  assume 
that  it  is  a  defect  —  may  be  trusted  to 
disappear  in  time.  It  is  not  now,  for 
instance,  the  standing  custom,  as  it  was 
a  few  decades  ago  in  Wermland,  for 
a  guest  to  kiss  the  waitress  at  the  inn 
when  he  had  settled  his  bill,  and  given 
her  a  more  solid  gratuity  also. 

It  is  always  instructive  to  wander 
from  the  heart  of  a  great  city  into  its 
suburbs  and  so  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, as  yet  unspoiled  by  builders.  You 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  habits  of  a  peo- 
ple much  better  by  looking  at  these 
suburban  houses  than  from  the  close- 
packed  towers  of  Babel  which  form  the 
business  quarters  of  most  European 
capitals. 

Take  our  own  metropolitan  suburbs. 
The  long  streets  of  uniform  small 
houses  tell  of  the  rage  for  snug  privacy 
and  absolute  dominion  which  possesses 
out-  middle  aud  working  classes.  Flats 
are  not  yet  much  loved  by  us. 

It  is  otherwise  at  Stockholm.  The 
buildings  remote  from  the  middle  isl- 
and, almost  tickled,  indeed,  by  the 
swart  piues  on  the  grauite  rocks  which 
hug  Stockholm  on  all  its  sides,  are  little 
less  tall  than  our  cily  edifices.  They 
are  not  all  comely  ;  but  the  charge  of 
flimsiuess  cannot  be  brought  against 
them.  Bed  brick  and  granite  are  most 
in  favor  as  materials,  and  between 
them  these  do  wonders.  They  say  in 
Stockholm  that  their  city  is  already  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  looks 
as  if  they  mean  it  to  be  also  the  best 
built. 

Some  think  a  great  deal  of  the  co- 
lossal pile  of  iron  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  which  bears  the  burden  of  the 
myriad  telephone  wires  which  bind 
house  to  house  and  tongue  to  tongue. 
To  my  mind  it  is  an  ugly  object.  The 
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-stone  building  over  which  it  rises  with 
«o  considerable  an  air  of  menace  is 
much  better  worth  seeing.  And  herein 
you  may  find  several  score  of  smart 
young  women  earning  their  daily  bread 
and  chattering  amazingly  while  they 
do  the  work  of  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany. 

It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  ascend 
this  telephone  tower  if  only  to  stare  at 
a  good  deal  of  Stockholm  beneath  you. 
There  is  too  much  uniformity  in  the 
houses,  but  by  no  meaus  too  much  in 
the  level  of  the  streets.  From  the 
north  these  latter  run  straight  down  to 
the  water's  edge  of  Lake  Malar,  or  if 
not  straight,  with  picturesque  switch- 
"back  undulations.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
"between  their  level  at  one  end  and  the 
other.  This  must  be  very  objection- 
able for  the  horses  that  draw  the  tram- 
oars,  and  especially  in  winter,  and  for 
their  sake  it  may  be  hoped  that  Swed- 
ish enterprise  will  soon  substitute  elec- 
tricity for  horse -power  as  a  motor 
force. 

I  strolled  north  from  the  National 
Museum  one  day  when  I  had  surfeited 
on  pre-historic  stone  implements  and 
—  as  it  seemed  — stone  everything  else. 
It  was  the  dinner  hour.  For  several 
minutes  the  streets  were  dense  with 
clean-looking,  brisk  young  women  leav- 
ing their  work.  Then  I  passed  a  fa- 
mous red  church  on  a  hill,  in  the 
churchyard  of  which  a  sexton  was  labo- 
riously excavating  a  grave  —  they  keep 
the  ground  fairly  workable  in  winter 
with  layers  of  dead  leaves  —  and  later 
the  Observatory  on  a  splendid  site. 
Here  the  snow,  which  in  the  city  was 
churned  brown  by  traffic,  began  to  as- 
sume its  natural  color.  1  was  touching 
the  extreme  limit  of  Stockholm  in  one 
direction.  But  the  hammer  and  clink 
of  raechauics  resounded  loud,  and  be- 
fore me  were  the  newest  of  Stock- 
holm's new  buildings.  From  them  I 
walked  directly  into  the  forest,  as  som- 
bre and  yet  fascinating  a  study  in  black 
and  white  as  one  could  see.  It  was  a 
little  depressing  to  see  that  here,  as  in 
America,  the  primeval  pines  are  not 
sacred  from  advertisers. 


There  is  something  noble  about 
these  monotonous  features  of  Sweden. 
Wherever  there  is  neither  lake,  river, 
cultivated  field,  nor  set  plantation,  na- 
ture seems  determined  to  have  pines, 
firs,  or  birches.  The  granite  knolls 
among  the  trees  add  to  their  effect. 
But  a  builder  could  hardly  find  more 
intractable  material  than  these  envi- 
rons of  Stockholm.  For  the  laboring 
classes  of  all  kinds  life  in  Sweden  is  a 
pretty  severe  test.  After  those  who 
go  down  to  the  deep  in  ships,  however, 
it  must  be  harder  for  none  than  for 
those  who  have  to  transform  irregular 
masses  of  tree-clad  granite  into  "desir- 
able residential  blocks,"  five  or  six 
storys  high. 

I  would  have  walked  on  into  the  for- 
est from  Stockholm's  outer  edge  had 
not  the  suow  been  too  difficult.  As  it 
was,  I  had  to  content  myself  with  a 
long  look  into  the  shadowy  depths,  and 
then  return. 

Falling  suddenly  ravenous  — ■  the 
Swedish  air  in  winter  is  very  appetiz- 
ing—  I  stepped  into  an  ordinary  work- 
ing-man's u  breakfast-house,"  as  it  was 
styled  on  its  sign.  Here  I  regaled  my- 
self with  a  bottle  of  beer,  two  sand- 
wiches of  smoked  salmon,  and  two 
sandwiches  of  cheese.  The  fact  is  not 
in  itself  remarkable,  but  the  cheapness 
of  the  refection  seemed  so  to  me.  I 
paid  fivepence  for  the  meal,  and  en- 
joyed the  warmth  of  a  stove,  the  daily 
paper,  and  the  society  of  two  very  re- 
spectful old  women  into  the  bargain. 

Thus  comforted,  I  felt  in  train  to 
hob-a-nob  with  dead  kings  and  queens 
and  royal  marshals,  and  so  I  hied  me 
direct  to  the  king's  palace,  and  sought 
and  obtained  a  guide  for  the  royal 
burial-place  in  the  Riddarholm  —  or 
Knight's  Islaud  —  Church. 

I  need  not  describe  my  experiences 
here  in  detail  ;  you  can  guess  at  them. 
My  cicerone  led  me  into  a  gorgeous 
modern  chapel  one  minute,  with  star- 
ing marbles  and  gilding  and  elegant 
tombs  in  the  midst  thereof.  A  minute 
later  he  introduced  me  to  the  monu- 
ments of  a  different  generation.  Then 
we  went  down  into  dismal  crypts  packed 
with  coffins  in  mouldering  velvet  cov- 
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ers,  redolent  of  mortality.  These  faded  | 
chests  of  bones  were  all  lavishly  in-  i 
scribed ;  and  high  by  the  clerestory 
windows  of  the  almost  disused  old 
church  hung  banners  of  knights  and 
war  trophies,  dusty,  and  still,  and  faded, 
like  everything  else  in  this  sombre 
building. 

It  was  a  place  to  shiver  in.  The 
crowning  touch  came  with  a  glance 
into  a  recess  chamber  in  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  where  divers  nameless 
dead  lay  in  coffins  higgledy-piggledy  — 
the  latter  rudely  decorated  with  inele- 
gant representations  of  death's-heads. 
There  were  cobwebs  in  this  pretty 
nook,  but  not  much  daylight.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  all  "  cakes  and  ale  "  to  be 
a  crowued  king.  It  seems,  however, 
one  of  the  least  precious  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  monarch  —  this  prescriptive 
right  to  lie  above  ground  for  centuries, 
the  mock  of  mean  vermin,  aud  an  exci- 
tant of  either  pityiug  or  contemptuous 
comments  from  the  descendants  of  the 
subjects  whom  by  courtesy  they  are 
said  to  rule. 

The  old  vikings  went  out  of  mortal 
existence  with  Hue  effect — at  least,  if 
the  legends  are  to  be  believed.  Prob- 
ably in  a  few  decades  our  great  men 
will,  as  in  the  past,  be  cousigned  to 
fuueral  pyres  when  they  have  done 
their  work.  A  worse  tiling  might  hap- 
pen to  them. 

When  I  left  the  church  I  had  the 
luck  to  clash  with  King  Oscnr  himself 
in  his  royal  sledge,  speeding  towards 
his  huge  white  palace.  His  good  peo- 
ple of  Stockholm  pnid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  him  ;  but  there  was  certainly  no 
mistrust  or  antipathy  in  the  looks  that 
were  directed  towards  him.  If  you 
cau  fancy  it,  it  was  as  if  the  citizens 
were  glancing  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  households,  in  whom  they 
felt  confidence,  aud  whom  they  saw 
too  often  to  suffer  any  agitation  in  see- 
ing once  again.  Guslavus  Vasa,  whose 
tomb  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the 
Riddarholni  Church,  was  probably  less 
happy  in  the  full  pride  of  his  martial 
victories  than  Oscar  the  Second  in  the 
quiet  love  and  confidence  of  his  people. 
Oscar  may  well  put  up  with  the  dis- 


trust and  habitual  opposition  of  the 
Norwegians,  so  he  continue  to  be  re- 
vered as  he  is  by  the  Swedes. 

Stockholm  satisfies  the  visitor.  One 
does  not  expect  such  lusty  stir  as  one 
finds  in  it.  Its  beauty,  on  the  other 
hand,  answers  expectation. 

This  is  so  even  in  winter.  The 
weather  during  January  and  February 
is  not  a  succession  of  keen,  bright 
days,  without  cloud.  By  no  means. 
Occasionally  the  snow  whirls  hard  and 
long  about  the  streets,  and  tries  to 
paint  the  telephone  cables  white.  Lake 
Malar  is  theu  melancholy  to  behold, 
and  may  become  deadly  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance. The  eye  soon  tires  of 
falling  snow,  even  as  the  body  revolts 
against  a  too  constant  strife  with  this 
bitter  northern  wind.  There  seems  no 
mercy,  nothiug,  iu  fact,  that  is  good  in 
nature  at  such  times  here.  One  goea 
to  and  fro  in  the  city,  furred  to  the 
eyebrows,  aud  tries  to  find  partial  re- 
lief in  execration  of  the  storm. 

In  the  country  it  is,  of  course,  worse. 
While  I  was  in  Stockholm  a  hardy  pro- 
fessor of  Upsala  — he  taught  English 
there  —  started  to  cross  the  fjelds  and 
frozen  lakes  into  Norway.  It  was  a 
journey  for  snowshoes.  For  a  time 
all  went  well,  but  one  day  he  separated 
from  his  guides  for  a  while,  bent  on 
what  he  thought  might  prove  a  short 
cut.  For  him,  however,  it  proved  a 
short  cut  not  to  Norway  but  to  eter- 
nity. He  trod  on  some  rotten  ice  in  a 
lake,  and  fell  into  the  water.  His 
snowshoes,  which  had  hitherto  been 
an  invaluable  aid  to  him,  now  wrought 
his  ruin.  He  could  not  extricate  his 
feet.  He  hung  on  till  his  strength 
failed,  then  he  gave  up  and  died. 
There  are  more  thau  the  average  of 
such  chauces  of  mortal  calamity  iu 
Sweden  in  winter.  The  poets  and 
painters  of  the  North  are  true  to  na- 
ture in  the  sombre  impressions  their 
works  leave,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  mind. 

But  what  a  rare  stock  of  human  be- 
ings must  be  the  outcome  of  a  brave 
fight  with  life  under  such  conditions  as 
prevail  in  the  North  1  No  wonder  the 
Scandinavians  do  so  well  in  America. 
They  carry  bold  hearts  as  well  aa 
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strong  limbs  with  them  to  tho  West. 
These  attributes  are  at  least  as  impor- 
tant for  the  emigrant  as  subtle  intel- 
lects. 

Frithiof  in  the  Saga  said  notable 
words  when,  in  mighty  consciousness 
of  his  own  vigor  he  demanded  :  — 

"  What  is  high  birth  but  strength  ?  " 


Prom  The  Spectator. 
THE  INSTINCT  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  ANIMALS. 

A  recent  and  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  sum  of  popular  knowledge 
of  animal  instinct  is  M.  Frederic  Hous- 
say's  work  on  "The  Industries  of 
Animals,"  published  in  the  "  Contem- 
porary Science  Series"  by  Mr.  Walter 
Scott.  It  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
bring  man  and  animals  into  line  on  the 
common  ground  of  their  provision  by 
industry  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
arts  of  collecting  provisions,  storing 
and  preserving  food,  domesticating  and 
managing  flocks,  and  capturing  slaves, 
are  quite  as  well  understood  by  auimals 
and  insects  as  by  man  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  civilization,  and  show  a 
curious  analogy  in  their  development 
in  the  case  of  the  more  backward 
among  human  communities.  Ants  of 
the  same  species  both  have,  and  have 
not,  learnt  to  keep  "cattle."  Lespes 
found  a  tribe  of  black  ants  which  had 
a  flock  of  *'  cows,  "  which  they  milked 
daily.  But  he  also  discovered  a  uest 
of  the  same  species  which  had  no 
flocks.  These  he  presented  with  some 
of  the  aphides  used  by  their  cow-keep- 
ing relations.  The  ants  instantly  at- 
tacked, killed,  and  ate  them,  behaving 
in  exactly  the  same  improvident  man- 
ner as  a  tribe  of  Australian  "  black- 
fellows  "  when  presented  with  a  flock 
of  sheep.  A  little-known  and  striking 
instance  of  foresight  and  industry  ex- 
hibited by  a  bird  is  that  of  the  Califor- 
nian  woodpecker.  Like  others  of  its 
kind,  this  bird  is  an  insect-eater.  Yet 
in  view  of  the  approach  of  winter,  it 
prepares  a  store  of  food  of  a  wholly 
different  character,  and  arranges  this 
with  as  much  care  as  an  epicure  might 
devote  to  the  storage  of  his  wine  in  a 


cellar.  In  the  summer,  the  woodpecker 
lives  on  ants.  For  the  winter  it  stores 
up  acorns.  To  hold  each  acorn  it  hol- 
lows a  small  hole  in  a  tree,  into  which 
the  acorn  is  exactly  fitted,  and  is  ready 
to  be  split  by  the  strong  beak  of  the 
climbing  woodpecker,  though  too  tightly 
held  to  be  stolen  either  by  squirrels  or 
other  birds.  A  relation  of  this  wood- 
pecker inhabits  the  driest  parts  of  Mex- 
ico, where  during  the  droughts  it  must 
die  of  starvation,  unless  it  made  a  store. 
To  prevent  this  it  selects  the  hollow 
stem  of  a  species  of  aloe,  the  bore  of 
which  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
nut.  The  woodpecker  drills  holes  at 
intervals  in  the  stem,  and  fills  it  from 
bottom  to  top  with  the  nuts,  the  sepa- 
rate holes  being  apparently  made  for 
convenience  of  access  to  the  column 
of  nuts  within.  The  intelligence  which 
not  only  constructs  a  special  store- 
house, but  teaches  the  woodpecker  to 
lay  by  only  the  nuts  which  will  keep, 
and  not  the  insects  which  would  decay, 
is  perhaps  tho  highest  form  of  bird- 
reasoning  which  has  yet  been  observed. 
The  common  ants  of  Italy  —  inopioz 
metutns  formica  senectce  of  the  Romans 
—  if  not  so  strangely  ingenious  as  the 
gardener-ants  of  the  tropics,  which  pre- 
pare a  particular  soil  on  which  to  grow 
within  their  nests  the  fungus  on  which 
alone  they  feed,  exhibits  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  complex  form  of  instinc- 
tive industry  shown  by  any  European 
animal.  They  store  up  oats  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  grain,  making  hundreds 
of  little  rooms  as  granaries,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  watch.  But  grain  lying 
in  the  ground  naturally  germinates. 
How  the  ants  prevent  this  is  not  known. 
Probably  by  ventilation,  as  bees  ven- 
tilate their  hives  by  artificial  draught. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  if  the  ants 
are  removed  the  grain  sprouts.  When 
the  ants  wish  to  use  the  store,  they 
allow  the  grains  to  germinate,  until  tho 
chemical  change  takes  place  in  the 
material  which  makes  its  fermenting 
juice  food  suitable  for  their  digestion. 
They  then  arrest  the  process  of  change 
by  destroying  the  sprout,  and  use  the 
stock  of  glutinous  sugar  and  starch  so 
left  as  their  main  food  in  winter.  M. 
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Houssay  might  have  drawn  his  parallel 
between  humau  and  animal  industries 
still  closer,  if  he  had  referred  to  the 
curious  partnership  which  modern  ob- 
servation has  made  possible  between 
men  and  bees.  By  giving  the  bees  a 
foundation  of  wax  stamped  with  the 
shape  of  the  cells,  the  bee-keeper  saves 
the  hive  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in 
this  non-productive  labor  ;  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  artificial  aid  so  given  is 
at  once  comprehended  and  turned  to 
use  by  the  otherwise  stereotyped  intel- 
ligence of  the  bee. 

If  we  are  ever  to  discover  the  origin 
and  nature  of  instinct,  it  must  be  by 
the  multiplication  of  facts  and  observa- 
tions such  as  M.  Houssay  has  endeav- 
ored to  co-ordinate.  At  present  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  the  last 
word  has  been  said  as  to  the  origin  of 
those  astonishing  creative  acts  by  which 
the  bee  and  his  kind  rival  the  mathe- 
matician and  mechanician,  or  of  the 
means  by  which  the  carrier-pigeon, 
and  even  four-footed  domestic  animals, 
find  their  way  to  their  home  across 
tracts  of  country  absolutely  new  to 
their  experience.  The  wonderful  facts 
as  to  animal  journeys  across  the  sea- 
less  and  almost  rivcrless  continent  of 
Australia,  increase  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  suitable  explanation  of  instinct, 
which  must  necessarily  cover  this 
wholly  unexplained  power  of  local 
divination.  So  far  as  a  recognized 
theory  of  the  origin  of  instinct  may  be 
said  to  exist,  there  is  very  little  to  be 
added  to  the  form  iu  which  it  is  pre- 
sented in  M.  Houssay's  treatise.  He 
considers  that  by  a  careful  comparison 
and  classification  of  observed  facts,  it 
is  possible  to  find  iu  animals  all  the 
intermediate  stages  between  a  delib- 
erate, reflective  action,  and  an  act  that 
has  become  instinctive,  and  so  invet- 
erate to  the  species  that  it  has  reacted 
on  its  body  and  produced  new  and  spe- 
cial organs.  "If  an  individual  is  led 
to  reproduce  the  same  series  of  actions, 
it  contracts  a  fuibit ;  the  repetition  may 
be  so  frequent  that  the  auimal  comes  to 
accomplish  it  without  knowing  it ;  the 
brain  no  louger  intervenes  ;  the  spinal 
cord  or  chain  of  nerves  alone  govern 


this  order  of  acts,  to  which  has  been* 
given  the  name  of  reflex  actions.  This 
teudeucy  to  reflex  action  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  heredity  to  the  descendants,, 
aud  theu  becomes  an  instinct*1  In  the 
case  of  the  bee,  assuming  this  hypoth- 
esis to  be  the  true  one,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  hexagonal  form  for  its  cells, 
which  is  just  that  which  calculation 
shows  to  demand  the  least  quantity  of 
wax  for  the  storage  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  honey,  must  originally  have 
been  due  to  trial  and  reflection.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  miud 
somewhere  behind  the  astonishing 
finish  and  adaptation  of  bee-architec- 
ture aud  the  social  life  of  the  hive. 
But  of  the  process  of  development 
there  exists  no  trace.  We  can  only 
guess  that  it  may  have  been,  so  from 
the  analogy  of  other  cases  of  the  for- 
mation of  an  instinct  which  have  come 
within  reach  of  human  experience. 
But  there  are  numbers  of  bees  which 
make  round  honey-cells,  like  pitchers, 
aud  which,  though  presumably  equally 
intelligent  with  the  hive-bee,  show  uo 
tendency  to  make  their  work  more  per- 
fect mechauically.  In  tike  case  of  the 
moss-carding  bee,  the  community  may 
be  supposed  to  be  even  more  intelligent 
than  the  honey-bees ;  for  the  latter 
always  seek  a  ready-made  home,  while 
the  moss-carder  builds  one  for  itself. 
If  instinct  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
rudiment  of  intelligence,  but  the  result 
of  a  series  of  reasoued  acts,  which  by 
frequent  repetition  became  habitual, 
theu  reflex,  and  finally  instinctive,  the 
part  played  by  time  in  its  production 
becomes  of  the  first  importance.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  lives  of 
the  creatures  which  at  present  perform 
acts  by  instinct  arc  loug  or  short,  if  we 
graut  the  power  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion demanded  by  the  theory.  The 
results  of  yearly  experiments  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  bees  or  wasps, 
most  of  which  die  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  may  survive  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  race  equally  with  the  longer 
experiences  of  man  in  his  generations. 
Looking  at  present  facts  —  that  in  the 
case  of  the  queen-wasp,  for  instance, 
the  sole  survivor  does  transmit  to  her 
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offspring  the  whole  permanent  instinct 
of  architecture  and  social  polity  of  her 
race  —  the  power  of  heredity  cannot  be 
denied,  because  the  facts  do  not  admit 
of  any  other  explanation,  except  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  some 
additional  sense  which,  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  our  own,  we  could  by 
no  possible  means  comprehend.  The 
growth  of  instinct,  if  the  theory  of  its 
development  given  above  is  correct, 
should  be  a  process  of  abnormal  length, 
and  it  would  almost  follow  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  species  could  be  estimated 
from  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which 
instinct  is  exhibited.    The  difference 
of  structure  and  diversity  of  needB  in 
different  animals,  in  some  so  simple 
and  in  others  so  complex,  need  not 
weaken  this  conclusion,  if  we  only 
compare  those  in  which  the  order  of 
daily  life  is  somewhat  similar.  The 
life-history  of  the  hive-bee  would  seem 
to  demand  a  far  longer  period  for  its 
complex  instinct  to  become  stereotyped 
than  the  life-history  of  the  solitary  spe- 
cies ;  aud  man,  with  his  few  forms  of 
instinctive  action  and  reliance  on  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  would  bo  assigned 
a  place  among  the  latest  developments 
of  nature.    Our  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  instinct  is  as  yet  too  ill-assorted  for 
the  construction  of  more  than  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  as  to  its  origin  ;  and 
until  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics  is  more  com- 
pletely auswered  than  it  is  at  present, 
the  whole  structure  hangs  on  a  doubt- 
ful link.    But  there  is  one  point  ou 
which  the  theory  of  instinct  which  M. 
Houssay  reproduces  is  eminently  satis- 
factory, though  he  does  not  claim  it  as 
au  argument  for  its  value.    It  accounts 
for  the  uniformity  aud  subordination  of 
individuals  in  the  life  of  the  social  ani- 
mals and  social  insects,  which  is  almost 
inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis. 
That  thousands  of  beings  so  intelligent 
as  the  bee  can  live  together  and  exer- 
cise an  intelligence  which  is  used  solely 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
never  for  the  personal  advantage  or 
aggrandizement  of  an  individual,  tran- 
scends reason,  as  we  understand  it. 
Yet  it  is  just  possible  to  conceive  a 


human  community  in  which  the  system 
of  caste  might  become  so  stereotyped 
as  to  eliminate  the  initial  difference 
between  man  and  man  in  each  class, 
and  produce  uniform  types  of  workers, 
soldiers,  and  the  like.  But  in  such  a 
case,  what  is  instinct  but  a  degradation 
of  intelligence,  producing  perhaps  a 
higher  level  of  work  but  a  lower  type 
of  mind. 


Prom  The  Spectator. 
HENRY  G.  WREFORD. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Wreford,  for  fifty 
years  the  Times  correspondent  in 
southern  Italy,  deserves  something 
more  than  a  passing  word  of  comment. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  genuine  heroes 
of  the  pen,  the  men  who  reflect  lustre 
on  the  most  ephemeral  and  least  hon- 
ored of  all  serious  professions.  There 
have  been  and  are  among  special  corre- 
spondents plenty  of  brave  men,  who 
have  behaved  like  volunteers  in  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  have  faced  death  iu  the 
performance  of  duty  with  a  daring  un- 
inspired by  the  hope  of  honors  or  by 
that  feeling  of  fidelity  to  a  flag  which, 
with  so  many  otherwise  commonplace 
natures,  has  operated  like  a  religion  ; 
but  Mr.  Wreford  had  a  courage  which 
was  in  some  respects  beyond  them  all. 
He  had  contracted,  early  in  his  service 
with  the  Times,  a  deep  pity  for  the 
people  of  Naples,  who  repaid  him  at 
first  with  incessant  insult,  and  a  deep 
horror  of  the  foul  Bourbon  court,  that 
"  negation  of  God  erected  into  a  sys- 
tem," as  Mr.  Gladstone  described  it, 
which  at  that  time  tyrannized  over 
their  destinies.  Most  Englishmen,  Mr. 
Gladstone  perhaps  excepted,  have  for- 
gotten it ;  but  there  has  never  existed 
elsewhere  in  Europe  anything  like  this 
government,  which  defended  itself  with 
Swiss  mercenaries,  used  as  instruments 
the  wretched  lazzaroni  of  the  capital, 
and  ruled  the  respectable  classes  like  a 
pasha  in  Algiers  or  Tuuis,  punishing 
the  slightest  opposition  by  imprison- 
ment, often  lifelong,  in  dungeons  which 
were,  without  aid  from  rhetoric,  de- 
scribable  as  mere  wells.    Unless  an 
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ambassador,  no  man's  life  or  liberty 
was  safe  if  be  were  denounced  by  oue 
of  a  myriad  spies  ;  and  for  years  even 
the  pleasure-lovers  of  Europe  avoided 
the  delicious  kingdom  like  a  lazar- 
house.  Mr.  Wreford  set  bimself  to 
bring  European  opinion  to  bear  on  this 
den  of  horrors,  and  for  seventeen  years 
be  persevered  unflinchingly  in  his 
work.  He  was  recognized  after  a  little 
while  as  one  of  the  most  u  dangerous" 
of  opponents,  as  a  man  who  was  turn- 
ing all  Europe  against  the  king's  gov- 
ernment; and  the  devotees  of  that 
horrible  court  swore  to  have  their  re- 
venge. He  was  shadowed  perpetually 
by  spies ;  meu  suspected  of  sending 
information  to  him  were  treated  like 
criminals  ;  he  was  menaced  with  ruin 
by  expulsion  ;  and  the  populace  were 
excited  against  him  till  it  was  unsafe 
for  him  to  enter  Naples.  Darker 
threats,  too,  were  levelled  against  him 
by  the  zealots  of  the  court  party.  He 
himself  showed  the  writer  one  proof 
positive  that  men  who  could  not  have 
been  punished  had  proposed  his  assas- 
sination ;  that  two  plans  at  least  for 
kidnapping  him  had  been  matured  ; 
and  that  on  one  occasiou  a  plot  for 
drowning  him  had  been  within  an  ace 
of  success.  During  one  gloomy  six 
months  he  held  his  life,  as  he  believed, 
only  from  hour  to  hour,  and  owed  it, 
as  he  thought,  mainly  to  the  protection 
of  the  British  minister,  and  oue  or 
two  persons  in  a  foreign  embassy.  In 
reality  he  owed  it,  as  after  hearing  his 
narrative  the  writer  could  not  but  rec- 
ognize, to  King  Ferdinand,  who  was 
not  the  vulgar  tyrant  Englishmen  be- 
lieved, but  a  cool,  shrewd  cynic,  who 
despised  his  subjects  and  most  of  his 
own  agents,  who  was  full  of  courage  — 
a  quality  in  him  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  recognized  publicly  after  his 
death— and  who  was  so  completely 
king  of  the  old  Bourbon  type,  that  he 
would  not  stoop  to  crime  against  a  poor 
devil  of  a  foreign  correspondent  who 
owed  him  no  allegiance.    Had  Mr. 


Wreford  been  a  Neapolitan,  he  would 
have  died  in  torture.  The  kiug,  how- 
ever, who  was  by  far  the  best-informed 
man  in  his  dominions,  understood  per- 
fectly well  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  alone  among  European 
kingdoms  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet ;  that  two  men-of-war  would 
cut  him  off  from  Sicily,  and  one  call 
Naples  into  insurrection  ;  that  he  was 
coldly  disliked  by  the  very  powers 
which  protected  him  ;  and  that,  if 
Switzerland  recalled  her  children,  he 
would  be  left  face  to  face  with  subjects 
who  might  adulate  but  could  uot  de- 
fend him.  He  wanted  no  duel  to  the 
death  with  either  the  Times  or  the 
British  Parliament,  and  as  he  was  a 
dreaded  master,  Mr.  Wreford  just  es- 
caped. During  the  whole  of  this  period, 
half  an  ordinary  generation,  Mr.  Wre- 
ford, though  by  no  means  a  man  of  the 
soldier  type,-  but  rather  a  retiring  and 
sensitive  civilian,  with  a  habit  of  de- 
pression—  he  had  been,  we  rather 
think,  at  one  time  a  Nonconformist 
minister  —  held  unswervingly  ou  his 
way,  never  concealing  any  truth  he 
knew,  and  striking  sometimes  fearful 
blows  at  a  system  which  latterly  he 
came  to  hate  almost  beyond  reason. 
His  courage  may  have  been  of  the 
passive  type,  but  he  faced  death,  or 
worse,  unfalteringly  through  years  of 
feeble  health,  for  the  sake  of  men  who 
gave  him  nothing  back,  not  even  their 
applause.  Ho  behaved,  in  fact,  for 
years  as  one  of  the  bravest  of  mankind, 
and  when  at  last  the  evil  despotism  fell 
in  a  night  as  if  struck  down  by  the 
God  it  had  despised,  the  ease  of  its  fall 
was  in  great  part  due  to  the  horror  of 
it  which  he  had  patiently  spread  through 
Europe,  and  which  had  at  last  reacted 
on  the  monarchy  itself.  He  was  a 
plain  man,  though  a  cultivated  one, 
simple  in  thought  and  in  the  expression 
of  his  thought,  with  perhaps  a  faiut 
vanity  in  his  own  skill  in  gathering  in- 
formation ;  but  he  did  a  knight's  ser- 
vice for  Italy  and  for  the  world. 
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LONDON  SNOW. 

When  men  were  all  asleep  the  snow  came 
flying, 

In  large  white  flakes  falling  on  the  city 
brown, 

Stealthily   and   perpetually  settling  and 
loosely  lying, 
Hushing  the  latest  traffic  of  the  drowsy 
town ; 

Deadening,  muffling,  stifling  its  murmurs 
failing  ; 

Lazily  and  incessantly  floating  down  and 
down ; 

Silently  sifting  and  veiling  road,  roof,  and 
railing  ; 

Hiding  difference,  making  unevenness 
even, 

Into  angles  and  crevices  softly  drifting  and 
sailing. 

All  night  it  fell,  and  when  full  inches 
seven 

It  lay  in  the  depth  of  its  uncompacted 
lightness, 

Its  clouds  blew  off  from  a  high  and  frosty 
heaven  ; 

And  all  awoke  earlier  for  the  unaccus- 
tomed brightness 
Of  the  winter  dawning,  the  strange  un- 
heavenly  glare : 

The  eye  marvelled  — marvelled  at  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  ; 
The  ear  hearkened  to  the  stillness  of  the 
solemn  air ; 

No  sound  of  wheel  rumbling  nor  of  foot 
falling, 

And  the  busy  morning  cries  came  thin 
and  spare. 

Robert  Bridges. 


THE  VISION. 

Sometimes  when  I  sit  musing  all  alone 
The  sick  diversity  of  human  things 
Into  my  soul,  I  know  not  how,  there 
springs 

The  vision  of  a  world  unlike  our  own. 

O  stable  Zion,  perfect,  endless,  one, 
Why  hauntest  thou  a  soul  that  hath  no 
wings  ? 

I  look  on  thee  as  men  on  mirage-springs, 
Knowing  the  desert  bears  but  sand  and 
stone. 

Yet,  as  a  passing  mirror  in  the  street 

Flashes  a  glimpse  of  gardens  out  of  range 
Through  some  poor  sick-room  open  to  the 
heat; 


So  In  our  world  of  doubt,  and  death,  and 
change, 

The  vision  of  eternity  is  sweet, 
The  vision  of  eternity  is  strange  ! 

Mits.  James  Dakmesteter. 


to  . 

I  sang  to-night  "The  Arrow  and  the 
Song"  — 

I  have  not  sung  it  since  I  sang  with 
you— 

I  sang,  and  wondered  if  the  words  were 
true, 

And  whether  sometimes  you  —  amidst  the 
throng 

Who  flatter  — love  perhaps  —  but  love  not 
long, 

Or  love  all  selfishly,  as  most  men  do  — 
Remember  one,  who  did  not  care  to  sue 
As  they  —  preferring,  whether  right  or 
wrong, 

To  take  what  you  should  give,  and  ask 
no  more ; 

Content  to  leave,  if  you  would  have  It  so, 
Your  presence  and  continue,  as  before, 
His  singing  to  the  air  — nor  ask  to  know 
The  fate  of  one  poor  word,  till  death's 
sweet  shore 
The  truth  or  falseness  of  the  song  shall 
show. 

Temple  Bar. 


TUSCAN  SKIES. 
"  Dolce  color  dell'  oriental  zafflro." 

The  gross  Etruscan  felt  within  these  skies 
Only  a  fiery  finger  that  pursued 
His  body  till  the  glutton  soul  renewed 
Its  pastime  in  the  painted  tomb.    Such  lies 
Their  augurs  spake  to  Heaven.  Otherwise 
The  seer  of  Florence  saw,  whose  spirit, 
thewed 

By  trial,  soared  unto  the  heights  and 
viewed 

The  azure  light  that  fell  from  Paradise. 
For,  lo  !  Italia,  risen  from  the  Hell 
Of  heathen  gods  and  temples,  dead  and 
bare, 

Awoke  and  mounted  to  the  ardent  air  ; 
By  Roman  virtue  purged  and  taught  to 
•dwell 

Aloof  from  earth,  she  read  with  chastened 

eye 

A  holler  religion  in  her  sky. 

Academy.  • 
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ATOMS  AND  SUNBEAMS. 

In  recent  years  an  important  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  manner  in 
which  many  physical  problems  are  ap- 
proached. The  philosopher  who  now 
seeks  an  explanation  of  great  nat- 
ural phenomena  not  unfrequently  finds 
much  assistance  from  certain  remark- 
able discoveries  as  to  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  matter.  Many  an  obscure 
question  in  physics  has  been  rendered 
clear  wheu  some  of  the  properties  of 
molecules  have  been  brought'  to  light. 
No  doubt  our  knowledge  of  the  uatural 
history  of  the  molecule  is  still  vastly 
wanting  in  detail.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  we  have  traced  an 
outline  of  that  wonderful  chapter  in 
nature  which  is  specially  serviceable  in 
the  question  which  I  now  propose  to 
discuss. 

The  problem  before  us  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  terms.  We  have  to 
illustrate  how  the  sun  is  enabled  to 
maintain  its  tremendous  expenditure 
of  light  and  heat  without  giving  any 
signs  of  approaching  exhaustion.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  atomic  theory  of 
the  constitution  of  matter  exhibits  the 
mechauism  of  the  process  by  which 
that  capacity  of  the  great  luminary  for 
supplying  the  radiation  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  is  sustained  from 
age  to  age. 

Let  me  here  anticipate  an  objection 
which  may  not  improbably  be  raised. 
Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this 
subject  are  aware  that  the  remarkable 
doctrine  first  propounded  by  Helmhollz 
removed  all  real  doubt  from  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  to  this  eminent  philosopher 
we  owe  an  explanation  of  what  at  first 
seemed  to  be  a  paradox.  He  explained 
how,  notwithstanding  that  the  sun  ra- 
diates its  heat  so  profusely,  no  indica- 
tions of  the  inevitable  decline  of  heat 
can  be  as  yet  discovered.  If  the  sun 
had  been  made  of  solid  coal  from  centre 
to  surface,  and  if  that  coal  had  been 
burned  for  the  purpose  of  sustaiuing 
the  radiation,  it  cau  be  demonstrated 
that  a  few  thousand  years  of  solar  ex- 
penditure at  the  present  rate  would 
suffice  to  exhaust  all  the  heat  which 


the  combustion  of  that  great  sphere  of 
fuel  could  generate.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  sun  has  been  radiating 
heat,  not  alone  for  thousands  of  years, 
but  for  millions  of  years.  The  exist- 
ence of  fossil  plants  and  animals  would 
alone  suffice  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 
We  have  thus  to  accouut  for  the  ex- 
tremely remarkable  circumstance  that 
our  great  luminary  has  radiated  forth 
already  a  thousand  times  as  much  heat 
as  could  be  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion of  a  sphere  of  coal  as  big  as  the 
sun  is  at  present,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  expenditure  in  the  past, 
physics  declares  that  for  millions  of 
years  to  come  the  sun  may  continue  to 
dispeuse  light  and  heat  to  its  attendant 
worlds  with  the  same  abundant  prodi- 
gality. To  have  shown  how  the  appar- 
ent paradox  could  be  removed  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  achievements  of  the 
great  German  philosopher. 

What  Helmhollz  did  was  to  refer  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  expenditure 
of  heat  by  radiation  must  necessarily 
lead  to  shrinkage  of  the  solar  volume. 
This  shrinkage  has  the  effect  of  ab- 
stracting from  a  store  of  potential  en- 
ergy iu  the  sun  and  transforming  what 
it  takes  into  the  active  form  of  heat. 
The  transformation  advances  pari 
passu  with  the  radiation,  so  that  the 
loss  of  heat  arising  from  the  radiation 
is  restored  by  the  newly  produced  heat 
derived  from  the  latent  reservoir. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  now  famous 
doctrine  universally  accepted  among 
physicists.  It  fulfils  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  and  when  tested  by  arith- 
metical calculation  it  is  not  found  waut- 


mg. 


But  the  genuine  student  of  nature 
loves  to  get  to  the  heart  of  a  great 
problem  like  this  ;  he  loves  to  be  able 
to  follow  it,  not  through  mere  formulas 
or  abstract  principles,  but  so  as  to  be 
able  to  visualize  its  truth  and  feel  its 
certainty.  He  will,  therefore,  often 
desire  something  in  addition  to  the 
bare  presentation  of  the  theory  as 
above  staled.  It  may  be  no  doubt  suf- 
ficient for  the  mathematician  to  know 
that  the  total  potential  energy  iu  the 
sun,  due  to  the  dispersed  nature  of  its 
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materials,  is  so  vast  that  as  contraction 
brings  the  materials,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  nearer  together,  the  poten- 
tial energy  thus  surrendered  is  trans- 
formed into  a  supply  of  heat  quite 
adequate  to  compensate  for  the  losses 
arising  from  the  radiation  by  which  the 
contraction  was  produced.  The  stu- 
dent who  admits  —  and  who  is  there 
that  docs  not  admit  ?  — the  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  knows  that 
in  this  argument  he  is  on  thoroughly 
reliable  ground.  At  the  same  time  the 
argument  does  not  actually  offer  any 
very  clear  conception,  or  indeed  any 
conception  at  all,  of  the  precise  modus 
operandi  by  which,  as  the  active  poten- 
tial energy  vanishes,  its  equivalent  in 
available  heat  appears.  I  have  always 
felt  that  this  was  the  unsatisfactory 
part  of  an  otherwise  perfect  theory. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  much  interest 
that  I  became  acquainted  a  short  time 
ago  with  a  development  of  the  molec- 
ular theory  of  gases  which  afforded 
precisely  what  seemed  wanted  to  make 
every  link  in  the  chain  of  the  great 
argument  distinctly  perceptible.  I 
make  no  doubt  that  the  notions  which 
have  occurred  to  me  on  this  subject 
must  have  presented  themselves  to 
others  also.  I  have,  however,  not  read 
in  print  or  heard  in  conversation  any 
use.  made  of  the  illustration  that  I  am 
going  to  set  forth.  I  feel,  therefore, 
confident  that  even  if  it  be  known  at 
all,  it  is  certainly  not  generally  known 
among  the  large  and  ever-increasing 
cirele  of  readers  to  whom  the  great 
questions  of  physics  are  of  interest. 

The  division  of  mailer  into  the  three 
forms  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  has 
acquired  in  these  days  a  special  sig- 
nificance now  that  the  constitution  of 
matter  is  becoming  in  some  degree  un- 
derstood. First  let  it  be  noted  that, 
though  matter  is  capable  of  subdi- 
vision to  a  certain  extent,  yet  that 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  subdi- 
vision could  not  be  carried.  This 
statement  touches  upon  the  ancient 
controversy  as  to  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  matter.  Even  still  we  can 
find  the  statement  in  sonic  of  our  old 
textbooks  that  there  is  no  particle  of 


matter  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
again  subdivided  into  half.  No  doubt, 
so  far  as  most  ordinary  experience 
goes,  this  statement  may  be  unques- 
tionable. It  is  quite  true  that  we  do 
not  often  reduce  matter  to  fragments 
so  small  that  each  of  them  shall  be 
insusceptible  of  further  conceivable 
division.  But,  to  illustrate  the  natural 
principle  now  under  consideration,  let 
us  take  the  example  of  a  body  which  is 
itself  composed  of  but  a  single  clement. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  a  diamond, 
which  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  portion  of 
crystallized  carbon.  It  is  true  that  the 
reduction  of  diamonds  to  powder  is  a 
laborious  process.  Still,  diamond  dust 
has  to  be  produced  in  the  finishing  of 
the  rough  stone,  and  this  element  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  our  present  argu- 
ment better  than  a  substance  of  a  com- 
posite nature.  Each  particle  of  the 
diamond  dust  is,  of  course,  as  much  a 
particle  of  carbon  as  was  the  original 
crystal.  We  may,  however,  suppose 
that  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  a 
reduction  of  the  diamond  dust  to  pow- 
der still  liner  is  accomplished.  The 
grains  thus  obtained  may  have  become 
so  minute  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  require 
a  microscope  to  render  them  percepti- 
ble ;  but  even  after  this  comminution 
each  of  these  particles  is  still  a 
veritable  diamond.  It  possesses  the 
properties,  optical,  chemical,  and  me- 
chanical, of  the  original  gem,  from 
which  it  differs  merely  in  the  attribute 
of  size.  Even  wheu  the  disintegration 
has  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that 
each  individual  particle  can  be  only 
just  perceived  by  the  keenest  power  of 
the  most  powerful  microscope,  there  is 
still  no  indication  that  the  particles 
cease  to  possess  the  characteristics  of 
the  origiual  body.  These  facts  beiu" 
undoubted,  it  was  perhaps  not  unnat- 
ural to  suppose  that  the  reduction 
could  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  and 
that  even  if  the  smallest  fragment  of 
diamond  which  could  be  seen  in  a  pow- 
erful microscope  were  reduced  to  a 
millionth  part,  and  each  of  those  to  a 
million  more,  yet  that  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles thus  reached  would  be  diamouds 
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still.  Now,  however,  we  know  that 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  smallest  par- 
ticle visible  under  a  microscope  might 
indeed  be  crushed  into  a  thousand 
parts,  and  each  one  of  those  parts, 
though  wholly  inappreciable  to  our 
sense  of  touch  or  vision,  would  never- 
theless be  a  genuine  diumond.  If, 
however,  the  subdivision  be  carried 
on  until  the  particles  produced  are, 
roughly  speaking,  one-millionth  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  smallest  objects  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  microscope,  we 
then  approach  the  limits  of  partition  of 
which  the  diamond  would  be  suscepti- 
ble. We  now  know  that  there  is  an 
atom  of  diamond  so  small  that  it  must 
refuse  to  uudergo  any  further  division. 
This  ultimate  atom,  be  it  observed,  is 
not  an  infinitely  small  quantity.  It  has 
definite  dimensions  ;  it  possesses  a  def- 
inite weight.  All  such  diamond  atoms 
are  precisely  alike  in  weight,  and  prob- 
ably in  other  characteristics.  It  might 
be  thought  that  if  this  atom  has  finite 
dimensions,  it  is,  at  all  events,  conceiv- 
able that  it  should  admit  of  further 
subdivision.  In  a  certain  sense  this 
is,  no  doubt,  the  case.  The  diamond 
atom  is  made  up  of  parts  and,  being  so 
made,  it  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that 
those  parts  could  be  separated.  The 
important  point  to  notice  is,  that  no 
means  known  to  us  could  produce  this 
separation,  while  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  if  the  decomposition  of  the  atom 
of  diamond  into  distinct  parts  could  be 
effected,  those  parts  would  not  be  dia- 
monds at  all,  nor  anything  in  the  least 
resembling  diamonds. 

What  we  have  said  as  regards  the 
element  carbon  may  be  extended  to 
every  other  elementary  substance. 
Sulphur  is  familiarly  known  in  a  form 
of  extreme  subdivision,  and  each  little 
particle  of  sulphur  could  be  further 
comminuted  to  a  certain  point  beyoud 
which  any  further  partition  would  be 
impossible.  So,  too,  any  composite 
body,  such,  for  example,  as  a  lump  of 
sugar,  admits  of  being  decomposed  into 
molecules  so  small  that  any  further 
separation  would  be  impossible  if  the 
molecule  were  still  to  remain  sugar. 
No  doubt,  a  separation  of  the  molecule 


of  any  composite  body  into  constituent 
atoms  of  other  elements  is  not  alone 
possible,  but  is  incessantly  taking 
place. 

The  first  step  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  matter  has  been 
taken  when  we  have  come  to  recoguize 
that  every  body  is  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  extremely,  but  not  infinitely, 
small  molecules.  The  next  point  re- 
lates to  the  condition  in  which  these 
molecules  are  found.  At  first  it  might 
be  thought  that  in  a  solid,  at  all  events, 
the  little  particles  must  be  clustered 
together  in  a  compact  mass.  If  we 
depended  merely  ou  sensible  evidence 
it  would  seem  that  a  lump  of  iron,  if 
constituted  from  molecules  at  all,  must 
be  simply  a  cohering  mass  of  particles, 
just  as  a  multitude  of  particles  of  sand 
unite  to  form  a  lump  of  sandstone. 
But  the  truth  is  far  more  wonderful 
than  such  a  belief  would  imply.  Were 
the  sensibility  of  our  eyes  so  greatly  in- 
creased as  to  make  them  a  few  million 
limes  more  powerful  than  our  present 
organs,  then,  indeed,  the  display  of  the 
texture  of  solid  matter  would  be  an 
astonishing  revelation.  It  would  be 
seen  that  the  diamond  atoms,  which, 
when  aggregated  in  sufficient  myriads, 
form  the  perfect  gem,  were  each  in  a 
condition  of  rapid  movement  of  the 
most  complex  description  ;  each  mole- 
cule would  be  seen  swingiug  to  and  fro 
with  the  utmost  violeuce  among  the 
neisrhborinjj  molecules.  It  would  be 
seen  quivering  all  over  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  shocks  which  it  would  re- 
ceive from  the  vehement  encounters 
with  other  molecules  which  occur  mil- 
lions of  times  in  each  second.  Such 
would  be  tho  minute  anatomy  of  the 
diamond.  The  well-known  properties 
of  such  gems  seem,  at  first  sight, 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  curious 
structure  we  have  assigned  to  them. 
Surely,  it  may  be  said  that  the  hard- 
ness and  the  impenetrability  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  diamond  refute  at  once 
the  supposition  that  it  is  no  more  than 
a  cluster  of  rapidly  moving  particles. 
But  the  natural  philosopher  now  knows 
that  his  explanation  of  the  qualities  of 
the  diamond  holds  the  field  against  all 
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other  explanations.  The  well-known 
impenetrability  of  the  diamond  seems 
to  arise  from  the  fact  that  when  you 
try  to  press  a  steel  point  into  the  stone 
you  fail  to  do  so  because  the  rapidly 
moving  molecules  of  the  gem  baiter 
the  end  of  the  steel  point  with  such 
extraordinary  vehemence  that  they  re- 
fuse to  allow  it  to  penetrate  or  even  to 
mark  the  crystallized  surface.  When 
you  cut  glass  with  a  diamond  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  edge,  which  seems  so 
intensely  hard,  is  really  composed  of 
rapidly  moving  atoms.  But  the  glass 
which  is  submitted  to  the  operation  is 
also  merely  a  mass  of  moving  mole- 
cules, aud  what  seems  to  happen  is, 
that,  as  the  diamond  is  pressed  for- 
ward, its  several  particles,  by  their 
superior  vigor,  drive  the  little  particles 
Of  glass  out  of  the  way.  Wo  do  not 
see  the  actual  details  of  the  myriad  en- 
counters in  which  the  diamond  atoms 
are  victorious  over  the  glassy  mole- 
cules ;  we  ouly  discern  the  broad  result 
that  the  diamond  has  done  its  work, 
and  that  the  glass  has  been  cut. 

It  may  well  be  nsked  how  we  know 
that  matter  js  constituted  of  molecules 
iu  intensely  rapid  movement.  The 
statement  seems  at  the  first  glance  to 
be  so  utterly  at  variance  with  our  ordi- 
nary experience  that  we  demand,  aud 
rightly  demand,  some  convincing  proof 
on  the  matter.  There  are  many  argu- 
ments by  which  the  required  demon- 
stration can  be  forthcoming.  The  one 
which  I  shall  give  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive,  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  one  of  the  simplest  and 
the  most  readily  iutelligible. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  prove  at 
once  that  the  molecules  iu,  let  us  say,  a 
piece  of  iron  must  be  in  movement. 
Suppose  that  the  iron  is  warmed  so 
that  it  radiates  heat  to  a  perceptible 
extent.  We  know  that  the  heat  which, 
iu  this  case,  affects  our  nerves  1ms  been 
transmitted  from  its  origin  by  ethereal 
undulations.  Those  undulations  have, 
undoubtedly,  been  set  in  moliou  by  the 
iron,  and  yet  the  parts  of  the  metal 
seem  quite  motionless  relatively  to  each 
other,  notwithstanding  that  they  pos- 
sess the  power  of  setting  the  ether  iuto 


vibration.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
vibrations  could  be  produced  were  it 
not  that  there  is  in  the  iron  a  some- 
thing which  vibrates  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  communicate  the  necessary 
pulses  to  the  ether.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  in  the  texture  of  the  solid 
iron  there  must  be  some  molecular 
movemeut,  timed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impart  to  the  ether  the  actual  vibra- 
tions which  we  (hid  it  to  possess.  The 
argument  in  this  case  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  analogous  phenomena  presented 
in  the  case  of  sound.  As  we  listen  to 
the  notes  of  a  violin,  what  we  actually 
perceive  are  vibrations  communicated 
through  the  air  to  the  auditory  appara- 
tus. Wo  can  trace  these  aerial  vibra- 
tious  back  to  their  source,  and  we  find 
they  originate  from  the  quivering  of 
the  violin  under  the  influence  of  the 
bow  of  the  performer.  Were  it  not  for 
these  vibrations  of  the  instrument  the 
aerial  vibrations  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, aud  the  corresponding  sounds 
would  not  be  heard.  Far  more  delicate 
than  the  atmospheric  waves  of  sound 
are  the  ethereal  waves  corresponding  to 
light  or  to  heat,  but  none  the  less  must 
these  latter  also  origiuate  from  the  im- 
pulse of  some  vibrating  mass.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  a  hot  piece  of  iron, 
however  still  it  may  seem,  must  be  an- 
imated by  an  excessively  rapid  molec- 
ular movement.  Nor  is  the  validity  of 
this  conclusion  impaired  even  if  the 
iron  be  at  ordinary  temperature.  Wo 
know  that  a  body  which  is  no  hotter 
thau  the  surrounding  bodies  is  still  in- 
cessantly radiating  heat  to  them  and 
receiving  heat  from  them  in  return. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conviction  that 
a  piece  of  iron,  whatever  be  its  tem- 
perature, must  consist  of  atoms  in  a 
state  of  lively  movemeut.  The  impor- 
tant conclusion  thus  drawn  with  regard 
to  iron  may  be  equally  slated  with  re- 
spect to  every  other  solid,  or,  indeed, 
every  other  body,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous.  All  matter  of  every  de- 
scription is  not  only  known  to  be  com- 
posed of  molecules,  but  it.  is  also  now 
certain  that  those  molecules  arc  iuces- 
santly  performing  movements  of  a  very 
complex  type. 
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A  closer  study  of  this  subject  will  be 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  matter 
in  that  state  in  which  it  is  exhibited  in 
its  very  simplest  type  from  the  molecu- 
lar point  of  view.  This  condition  is 
not  presented,  as  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, when  the  matter  is  solid,  like  a 
diamond,  or  like  a  piece  of  iron.  Even 
in  a  liquid  the  complexity  of  molecu- 
lar constitution,  though  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  case  of  a  solid,  is  still 
Dotably  greater  than  in  matter  which 
has  the  gaseous  form.  The  air  that  wc 
breathe  is  matter  almost  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  so  far  as  molecular  consti- 
tution is  concerned.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that,  as  air  consists  of  a 
mixture,  it  would  be  better  for  our 
purpose  to  think  of  a  gas  isolated  from 
any  other  element.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  oxygen,  the  most  important 
constituent  of  our  atmosphere. 

Like  every  other  clement,  oxygen  is 
composed  of  molecules,  and  those  mol- 
ecules are  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion. 
It  might  be  expected  that  the  affinity 
by  which  the  different  molecules  were 
allied  in  the  case  of  a  gas  should  be 
of  the  simplest  nature,  and  this  is 
indeed  found  to  be  the  case.  Not- 
withstanding that  oxygen  is  an  invis- 
ible body,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
molecules  are  so  excessively  minute 
as  to  be  severally  quite  inappreciable 
to  our  senses,  yet  we  have  been  able 
to  learn  a  great  deal  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  molecules  of  this 
gas.  The  mental  eye  of  the  philoso- 
pher shows  him  that,  though  the  oxy- 
gen with  which  a  jar  is  filled  appears  to 
be  perfectly  quiescent,  yet  that  quies- 
oence  has  there  no  real  existence.  He 
knows  that  oxygen  consists  of  myriads 
of  molecules  identical  iu  weight  and  in 
other  features,  and  darting  about  one 
among  the  other  with  velocities  which 
vary  perhaps  between  those  of  express 
trains  and  those  of  rifle  bullets.  He 
sees  that  each  little  molecule  hurries 
along  quite  freely  for  a  while  until  it 
happens  to  encounter  some  other  mole- 
cule equally  bent  on  its  journey,  and 
then  a  collision  takes  place.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 


what  usually  happens  is  that  the  two 
impinging  molecules  make  a  very  close 
approach  ;  then  each  of  them  so  vehe- 
mently attracts  the  other  as  to  make  it 
swerve  out  of  its  course  and  start  it  off 
along  a  path,  inclined,  it  may  be,  even 
at  a  right  angle  to  that  which  it  previ- 
ously pursued.  The  molecules  in  a  gas 
at  ordinary  pressures  are  so  contiguous 
that  these  encounters  take  place  inces- 
santly ;  in  fact,  we  arc  able  to  show 
that  each  individual  molecule  will  prob- 
ably experience  such  adventures  some 
millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  each 
second.  Wc  are  able  to  calculate  the 
average  velocity  with  which  the  sev- 
eral molecules  move  when  the  gas  has 
a  certain  temperature.  We  know  how 
to  determine  the  average  length  of  the 
free  path  which  each  molecule  traverses 
in  the  interval  between  two  consecutive 
encounters.  We  are  able  to  trace  how 
all  these  circumstances  would  vary  if, 
instead  of  oxygen  gas,  we  took  nitro- 
gen, or  hydrogen,  or  any  other  body  in 
the  same  molecular  state.  It  is,  in 
fact,  characteristic  of  every  gas  that 
each  molecule  wanders  freely,  subject 
only  to  those  incessant  encounters  with 
other  similar  wanderers  by  which  its 
path  is  so  frequently  disturbed.  If 
two  gases  be  placed  in  the  same  vessel, 
one  being  laid  over  the  other,  it  will 
presently  be  found  that  the  two  gases 
begin  to  blend  ;  ere  long  one  gas  will 
have  diffused  uniformly  through  the 
other,  so  that  the  two  will  have  become 
a  perfect  mixture  just  as  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  have  done  in  our  own 
atmosphere.  The  molecular  theory  of 
gases  explains  at  once  the  actual  char- 
acter of  the  operation  by  which  diffu- 
sion is  effected.  Across  the  bouudary 
which  initially  separates  the  two  gases 
certain  molecules  are  projected  from 
either  side,  and  this  process  of  inter- 
change goes  on  until  the  molecules  be- 
come uniformly  distributed  throughout. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  re- 
markable than  the  fact  that  information 
so  copious  and  so  recondite  can  be 
obtained  in  a  region  which  lies  alto- 
gether beyond  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  senses.  Just  as  the  astronomer 
staggers  our  powers  of  conception  by 
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the  description  of  appalling  distances 
and  stupendous  periods  of  time,  and 
relies  with  confidence  ou  the  evidence 
which  eouviuces  him  of  the  reality  of 
his  statements,  so  the  physicist  avails 
himself  of  a  like  potent  method  of  re- 
search to  study  distances  so  minute 
and  times  so  hrief  that  the  imagination 
utterly  fails  to  realize  them. 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid,  the  freedom 
eujoyed  hy  the  molecules  is  consider- 
ably more  restricted  than  iu  the  case  of 
a  gas.  It  would  seem  that  iu  the 
denser  fluid  there  cau  be  no  intervals 
of  undisturbed  travel  permitted  to  a 
molecule  ;  it  is  almost  incessantly  in  a 
state  of  encounter  with  some  other 
similar  object.  When  a  molecule  in  a 
liquid  breaks  away  from  its  association 
with  one  group,  it  is  only  because  it 
has  entered  into  alliance  with  another. 
As,  however,  two  liquids  will  very 
frequently  blend  if  so  placed  that  dif- 
fusion be  possible,  we  have  a  proof 
that,  though  the  transference  of  a  par- 
ticular molecule  through  the  liquid  may 
be  comparatively  slow,  yet  it  will  grad- 
ually exchange  association  with  one 
group  for  association  with  another,  and 
.  may  in  this  way  travel  throughout  any 
distance  to  which  the  liquid  extends. 

In  the  case  of  a  solid  there  is  6till 
further  limitation  imposed  on  the  mo- 
bility of  each  separate  molecule.  It  is 
now  no  longer  permitted  to  make  ex- 
cursions throughout  the  entire  volume 
of  the  body.  Each  molecule  is  in  rapid 
motion  it  is  true,  but  those  movements 
are  confined  to  gyrations  within  mi- 
nutely prescribed  limits.  Two  solids 
placed  in  contact  do  not  generally  dif- 
fuse one  into  the  other,  the  incapacity 
for  diffusion  being  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  inferior  degree  of  mobil- 
ity possessed  by  the  molecules  in  this 
condition  of  matter. 

It  is  known  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  application  of  heat  is  to  increase 
the  velocities  with  which  the  molecules 
move.  Apply  heat,  for  instance,  to  the 
water  iu  a  kettle  ;  the  moving  molecules 
of  water  are  thereby  stimulated  to  even 
greater  activity  and  it  will  occasionally 
happen  that  the  velocity  thus  acquired 
by  a  molecule  becomes  so  great  that 


the  little  particle  will  swing  clear  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  other  mole- 
cules with  which  it  had  been  associated. 
When  this  takes  place  in  the  case  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  molecules,  they 
dart  freely  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  thus  producing  the  effect  which 
in  our  ordinary  language  we  describe 
as  giving  off  steam.  If,  therefore,  a 
volume  of  gas  be  heated,  the  velocities 
with  which  its  molecules  are  animated 
will  be  in  general  increased.  As  the 
molecular  velocities  throughout  the  ex- 
teut  of  the  gas  are,  on  the  whole, 
augmented,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 
intensities  of  the  shocks  experienced 
by  the  molecules  in  their  several  en- 
counters will  be  also  accentuated.  The 
more  rapidly  moving  particles  will 
strike  each  against  the  other  with  in- 
creased violence,  and  the  contemplation 
of  this  single  fact  leads  us  close  to  one 
of  nature's  greatest  secrets. 

Let  us  think  of  the  abounding  heat 
which  is  dispensed  to  us  from  the  sun. 
That  heat  comes,  as  we  know,  in  the 
form  of  uudulatious  imparted  to  the 
ether  by  the  heated  matter  in  the  sun, 
and  transmitted  thence  across  space  for 
the  benefit  of  the  earth  aud  its  inhab- 
itants. I  have  already  explained  that 
these  vibrations  in  the  ether  must  take 
their  rise  from  molecular  movements, 
and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
character  of  the  vibrations  in  the  ether 
enable  us  to  learn  to  some  extent  the 
precise  description  of  molecular  move- 
ments which  alone  would  be  competent 
to  produce  the  particular  vibrations 
corresponding  to  radiant  heat.  At  first 
it  might  be  thought  that  it  was  the 
rapid  movemeuts  of  translation  of  the 
molecules  themselves,  as  entire  if  ex- 
tremely minute  bodies,  which  caused 
the  ethereal  vibration,  but  this  is  not 
so.  We  must  carefully  observe  that 
there  is  another  kind  of  molecular  mo- 
tion besides  that  which  the  molecule 
possesses  as  a  whole.  We  have  hith- 
erto been  occupied  only  with  the  move- 
ments of  each  molecule  as  a  little 
projectile  pursuing  its  zigzag  course, 
each  turn  of  the  zigzag  being  the  result 
of  an  encounter  with  some  similar 
molecule  belonging  to  the  same  me- 
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dium.  But  we  have  now  to  observe 
that  the  molecule  itself  is  by  no  means  i 
to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  rigid  parti- 
cle ;  iodeed,  if  it  were  so,  it  is  certaiu 
that  we  should  receive  no  heat  at  all 
from  the  sun.  We  have  the  best  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  molecule 
of  matter,  so  far  from  resembling  a 
simple  rigid  particle,  is  an  elaborate 
structure,  whose  parts  are  iu  some 
degree  capable  of  independent  move- 
ment. It  will  not,  indeed,  be  necessary 
for  us  to  adopt  the  splendid  hypothesis 
of  Lord  Kelvin,  which  supposes  that 
molecules  of  matter  are  merely  vortex 
rings  in  that  perfect  fluid,  the  ether. 
It  seems  difficult  to  doubt  that  this 
doctriue  represents  the  facts,  but  if 
any  oue  should  reject  it,  then  I  have 
only  to  say  that  its  assumption  is  not 
required  for  our  present  argument. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  us  is  to  regard 
each  molecule  as  somewhat  resembling 
an  elastic  structure  made  of  parts  which 
can  quiver  like  springs,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  many  different 
modes  of  vibration.  We  aro  to  sup- 
pose that  each  molecule,  in  addition  to 
the  energy  which  it  possesses  in  virtue 
of  its  movement  of  translation  as  a 
whole,  has  also  a  store  of  energy  cor- 
responding to  the  oscillations  of  its 
electric  springs.  We  cau,  in  fact,  in 
some  cases  determine  the  ratio  which 
exists  between  the  amouut  of  energy 
which  is,  on  the  average,  possessed  by 
molecules  in  consequence  of  their  ve- 
locities of  translation,  and  the  amount 
of  energy  which  they  possess  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vibrations  by  which 
their  several  parts  are  animated.  It  is 
these  internal  molecular  vibrations 
which  are  of  essential  importance  iu 
our  present  inquiry.  It  is  believed 
that  the  radiation  of  light  or  of  heat, 
generally  takes  rise  in  the  impulses 
given  to  ether  by  the  internal  molecular 
vibrations.  Do  we  not  know  that  the 
essential  characteristic  of  those  ethereal 
movements  which  correspond  to  radi- 
ant light  and  heat  is  that  they  have  the 
nature  of  oscillations  ?  Such  could  not 
be  imparted  by  mere  rectilinear  move- 
ments of  the  molecules  as  a  whole. 
They  must  be  due  to  those  internal 


i  oscillations  by  which  the  actual  mole- 
cules are  animated. 

No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
much  can  be  learned  with  regard  to  the 
performances  that  actually  go  on  in  the 
internal  parts  of  a  molecule,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  each  mole- 
cule iu  its  entirety  is  so  extremely 
minute  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  organs  of  sense.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  statements  just  made  correspond  to- 
the  veritable  facts  of  nature.  It  would 
be  impracticable  here  to  go  into  any 
complete  detail  with  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject ;  I  can  only 
sketch  an  outline  of  it.  Let  us  take, 
perhaps  as  the  simplest  case,  that  pre- 
sented by  hydrogeu. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air  hydrogen  is,  of  course,  invisible  ; 
this  means  that  the  vibrations  iu  the 
interior  of  the  molecules  are  not  suffi- 
ciently veheineut  to  impart  pulses  to- 
the  ether  with  the  energy  that  would 
be  required  to  produce  visual  effects. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  hydrogen 
is  heated.  The  effect  of  heating  is  to- 
impart  additional  speed  to  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas,  aud  consequently 
when  the  molecules  happen  to  come 
together  their  encounter  is  more  vio- 
lent. The  effect  of  such  an  occurrence 
ou  one  of  these  little  elastic  bodies  is 
to  set  it  quivering  with  greater  vehe- 
mence in  those  particular  modes  of 
vibration  for  which  it  is  tuned.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  has  been  raised 
sufficiently  high,  as  it  cau  be  by  the  aid 
of  electricity,  then  the  iuterual  energy 
acquired  by  the  molecules,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  vehemence  of 
their  collisions,  has  become  so  great 
that  they  arc  able  to  impart  pulses  to 
the  ether  with  sufficient  intensity  to- 
affect  our  nerves  of  vision  ;  thereupon 
we  declare  that  the  hydrogen  is  now  so 
hot  as  to  have  become  luminous.  Sup- 
pose we  employ  a  spectroscope  for  the 
purpose  of  studyiug  the  particular  char- 
acter of  the  light  which  the  glowing 
hydrogen  dispenses.  It  will  appear 
that  the  spectrum  consists  of  a  definite 
number  of  bright  lines.  We  know  that 
each  one  of  these  lines  corresponds  to- 
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n  particular  period  of  vibration  of  the 
ether,  and  heucc  we  see  that  the  light 
emitted  by  the  hydrogeu  does  not 
consist  of  vibrations  of  all  periods 
indiscriminately,  but  only  of  certain 
particular  waves  which  arc  in  unison 
with  the  oscillations  to  which  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  molecule  of  hydro- 
pen  arc  adapted.  Had  we  examined 
the  Bpoctrum  of  some  other  gas  in  a 
state  of  incandescence  we  should  have 
found  a  wholly  different  system  of 
lines  from-  those  pertaining  to  hydro- 
gen. This  demonstrates  that  the  mole- 
cules of  one  gas  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  another  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  internal  vibrations  which 
they  are  adapted  to  perform.  The  ex- 
traordinary nctivity  of  the  movements 
which  take  place  within  the  molecules 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  following 
facts.  We  know  that  the  wave  corre- 
sponding to  one  of  the  hydrogen  Hues 
has  a  length  of  about  the  forty-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  ;  we  also  know  that 
in  a  single  second  of  lime  light  travels 
over  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  miles  ;  a  simple  calcula- 
tion will)  therefore,  assure  us  that 
certain  vibrations  in  the  molecules  of 
hydrogen  corresponding  to  this  partic- 
ular undulation  must  take  place  with 
such  an  extraordinary  frequency  that 
about  four  hundred  aud  sixty  millions 
of  millions  of  them  nre  performed  in 
each  second  of  time. 

Provided  with  these  conceptions  we 
shall  now,  I  tnink,  be  able  to  see  with- 
out difficulty  how  it  is  that  the  sun's 
heat  is  sustained.  We  may,  for  our 
present  purpose,  think  of  the  great 
luminary  as  a  mass  of  glowing  gas.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  physical  condiliou 
of  the  matter  in  the  interior  of  the 
tremendous  globe  can  hardly  be  that 
which  we  ordinarily  consider  as  gase- 
ous. But  this  need  not  affect  our  argu- 
ment. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
those  proportions  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere from  which  the  light  and  heat 
are  mainly  dispensed  are  gaseous  in 
their  character,  or,  at  all  events,  come 
sufficiently  near  to  matter  in  the  gase- 
ous state  to  permit  the  application  of 
the  line  of  argument  with  which  we 


have  hitherto  been  engaged.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  mass  of  the  sun 
the  gravitation  with  which  it  draws  all 
bodies  towards  it  is  very  much  greater 
than  the  gravitation  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  On  our  globe  we  know  that 
the  effect  of  gravitation  is  to  impart  to 
any  body  near  the  surface  velocity 
directed  towards  the  earth's  centre  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-two  feet  per  second. 
The  sun  is  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  limes  ns  massive  as  the  earth  ; 
we  cannot,  however,  assert  that  the 
gravitation  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  because,  on  account  of  the 
vast  size  of  the  sun,  a  particle  at  its 
surface  is  more  than  a  hundred  times 
farther  away  from  the  solar  centre  than 
a  body  on  the. surface  of  the  earth  is 
from  the  terrestrial  centre.  It  can, 
however,  be  shown  that,  taking  these 
various  matters  into  account,  the  actual 
intensity  of  gravitation  at  the  solar 
surface  is  sufficient  to  tend  to  impart 
to  all  objects  an  increase  of  velocity 
towards  the  suu's  centre  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  per 
second.  This  would  apply  not  ouly 
to  a  meteorite,  or  other  considerable 
mass,  which  is  falling  into  the  sun  ;  it 
would  be  equally  true  of  an  object  as 
small  as  a  molecule.  Every  one  of  the 
myriads  of  gaseous  molecules  in  the 
outer  regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
must  be  constantly  acted  upon  by  this 
attractive  force,  which  tends  in  the 
course  of  each  second  to  add  to  them  a 
downward  velocity  at  that  rate  per  sec- 
ond which  has  already  been  stated.  It 
is  quite  true  that  to  a  great  extent  Uie 
effect  of  this  at  traction  is  masked  by 
counteracting  tendencies.  In  particu- 
lar we  may  mention  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  density  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
increases  as  the  sun's  centre  is  ap- 
proached, the  flying  molecule  generally 
finds  itself  more  obstructed  by  encoun- 
ters with  other  molecules  when  it  is 
descending  than  when  it  is  ascending. 
We  may  here  contrast  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  ou  the  earth  with  the 
condition  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 
Each  molecule  in  our  air,  being  acted 
upon  by  terrestrial  gravitation,  has 
'  thereby  a  tendency  to  fall  downwards 
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-with  a  velocity  con tiuu ally  increasing 
at  the  rate  of -thirty-two  feet  per  sec- 
ond. As,  however,  the  terrestrial  at- 
mosphere has  long  since  reached  a 
stable  condition,  in  which  it  undergoes 
no  further  contraction,  the  effect  of 
gravitation  in  adding  velocity  to  tho 
molecules  is  so  completely  masked  hy 
the  counteracting  tendencies  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  no  continual  in- 
crease of  molecular  velocities  down- 
wards due  to  gravitation.  Were  such 
an  increase  at  present  going  on,  we 
should  necessarily  Unci  that  the  terres- 
trial atmosphere  was  decreasing  in 
volume,  and  ever  becoming  more  con- 
densed in  its  lower  strata.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  no  such  chauges 
4&8  are  here  implied  are  taking  place. 
The  essential  difference  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  so  far  as  the  matter 
now  before  us  is  concerned,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  sun  has 
not  yet  passed  iuto  the  form  of  a  rigid 
body,  it  is  still  contracting  at  a  rate 
very  much  greater  than  that  at  which 
a  body  grown  so  cold  as  the  earth  draws 
its  particles  closer  together.  The  mole- 
cules in  the  solar  photosphere  accord- 
ingly yield  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
gravitation  which  constantly  seeks  to 
<lraw  them  down.  The  counteracting 
tendencies  cannot  in  the  sun,  as  they 
do  in  the  earth,  mask  the  direct  and 
obvious  effect  of  gravitatiou.  The 
cousequence  is  that  the  intense  attrac- 
tion which  is  capable  of  addiug  velocity 
to  the  molecules  at  the  phenomenal 
rate  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
feet  per  second  is  permitted  to  accom- 
plish something,  and  thus  increase  the 
average  speeds  with  which  the  mole- 
cules hurry  along.  To  express  the 
matter  a  little  more  accurately,  we 
ahould  say  that  the  downward  velocity 
imparled  by  gravitation,  being  com- 
pounded with  the  velocities  otherwise 
possessed  by  the  molecules,  tends,  on 
the  whole,  to  iucrease  the  rate  at  which 
they  move. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  discern  what 
actually  takes  place  as  the  sun  contracts 
by  dispersing  heat,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  decline  iu  bulk  finds  a  store  of 
energy  liberated  which  it  is  permitted 


to  use  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  its 
radiating  capacity.    Owing  to  the  iu- 
tense  heat  which  prevails  in  the  photo- 
sphere, the  molecules  must  there  bo 
in  very  rapid  movement ;  their  mutual 
encounters  must  be  of  the  utmost  ve- 
hemeuce,  and  their  internal  vibrations, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  the 
shocks  iu  the  encounters,  must  be  cor- 
respondingly energetic.    It  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  internal  molecular 
vibrations  which  set  the  ether  in  mo- 
lion,  and  thus  dispense  solar  heat  and 
light  far  and  wide  through  the  uni- 
verse.   But  this  the  molecules  can  only 
do  at  the  expense  of  the  euergy  which 
they  possess  in  virtue  of  their  internal 
vibrations.    Unless,  therefore,  the  in- 
ternal molecular  energy  were  to  be  in 
some  way  recuperated  from  time  to 
time,  the  radiating  power  must  neces- 
sarily (lag.    It  is  now  plaiu  that  the 
necessary  recuperation  takes  place  in 
the  successive  encounters.    A  molecule 
whose  internal  energy  of  vibration  is 
becoming  exhausted  by  the  effort  of 
setting  the  ether  into  vibration  pres- 
ently  impinges   against   some  other 
molecule,  and  iu  cousequeuce  of  the 
blow  is  again  set  into  active  vibration 
which  permits  it  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  radiation  anew,  until  its  declining 
energies  hnve  agaiu  to  be  sustained  by 
some  similar  addition  arising  from  a 
fresh  collision.    Of  course,  we  know 
that  the  internal  molecular  energy  thus 
acquired  cannot  be  created  out  of  noth- 
ing.   If  the  molecule  receives  such  ac- 
cessions of  internal  energy,  it  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  euergy  which  is 
elsewhere.    Obviously  the  only  pos- 
sible source  of  such  energy  must  be 
found  in  the  movement  of  the  mole- 
cule as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  iu  the 
velocity  of  translation  with  which  it 
rushes  about  among  the  other  mole- 
cules.   Thus  we  see  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  expenditure  of  heat  or  light 
by  radiation  is  to  diminish  the  internal 
energies  of  the  molecules.    These  en- 
ergies are  restored  by  the  transference 
of  energy  obtained  from  the  general 
velocities  of  the  molecules  regarded  as 
moving  projectiles.    It  follows  that  the 
velocities  of  the  several  particles  must 
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on  the  whole  tend  to  decline  ;  iu  other 
words,  that  the  temperature  tends  to 
fall.  What  we  have  to  discover  is  the 
agent  which  at  present  prevents  the 
solar  temperature  from  falling.  We 
want,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  means 
by  which  the  molecular  velocities  are 
preserved  at  the  same  average  value, 
notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  for  these  velocities  to 
abate  in  consequence  of  the  losses  of 
light  and  heat  by  radiation.  We  have 
already  explained  how  the  gravitation 
of  the  sun  constantly  tends  to  impart 
additional  downward  velocity  to  the 
molecules  in  its  atmosphere.  This  is 
precisely  the  action  which  we  now 
require.  The  contraction  of  the  sun 
tends  to  an  augmentation  of  the  mo- 
lecular velocities,  and  this  augmenta- 
tion just  goes  to  supply  the  loss  of 
velocities  which  is  the  consequence  of 
the  radiation.  A  complete  explanation 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  sun's  heat  is 
thus  afforded.  Observation,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  show  that  the  capacity  for 
radiation  is  at  present  sensibly  con- 
stant, and  this  being  so,  we  see  that 
the  gain  of  molecular  velocities  from 
gravitation  and  their  losses  from  radia- 
tion are  at  present  just  adapted  to  neu- 
tralize each  other.  Nothing,  however, 
that  has  as  yet  been  said  demonstrates 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  sun  for  radiat- 
ing light  and  heat  must  always  be  pre- 
served exactly  at  its  present  value. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  we  had  the 
means  of  studying  the  sun  heat  for  a 
hundred  thousand  years,  we  might  find 
that  the  capacity  for  radiation  was 
slightly  decreasing,  or,  it  may  be,  that 
it  would  be  slightly  increasing,  for  it  is 
at  least  conceivable  that  the  gain  of 
molecular  velocity  due  to  gravitation 
may,  on  the  whole,  exceed  the  loss  due 
to  the  dispersal  of  energy  by  radiation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  acquisition  of  velocity 
by  gravitation,  though  nearly  sufficient 
to  countervail  the  expenditure  by  radi- 
ation, may  not  be  quite  enough,  in 
which  case  the  sun's  temperature 
would  be  slowly  decliuing. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  argument  which  we  have  been 
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here  following  attributes  eternal  vigor 
to  the  great  lumiuary.  It  will  be  noted 
that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  contraction  is  still  in 
progress.  If  the  contraction  were  to 
cease,  then  the  restitution  of  velocity 
by  gravitation  would  cease  also,  and 
the  speedy  dispersal  of  the  existing 
heat  by  radiation  would  presently  pro- 
duce bankruptcy  in  the  supply  of  sun- 
beams. Indeed,  such  bankruptcy  must 
arrive  in  due  time,  when,  after  certain 
millions  of  years,  the  sun  has  so  far 
contracted  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  gaseous 
mass.  The  vast  accumulated  store  of 
energy  which  is  now  being  drawn  upon,, 
to  supply  the  current  radiation,  will 
then  yield  such  supplies  no  longer. 
Once  this  state  has  been  reached,  a 
few  thousand  years  more  must  witness 
the  extinction  of  the  sun  altogether  as 
a  source  of  light,  and  the  great  orb,  at 
present  our  splendid  luminary,  will 
then  pass  over  into  the  ranks  of  the 
innumerable  host  of  bodies  which  were 
once  suns,  but  are  now  suns  no  longer. 

Robert  Ball. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

"  To  say  why  gals  act  so  or  so, 
Or  don't,  'ould  be  presumin' ; 
Mfbby  to  mean  Yet  an'  aay  No 
Cornea  nateral  to  women." 


Mrs.  Farquiiar  was  thirty  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  The  factr 
originally  a  pleasure  to  him,  became 
afterwards  an  offence,  and  he  quar- 
relled with  her  for  no  better  reason. 
At  least,  so  said  Mr.  Nevill,  his 
cousin  ;  and  so  said  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  harmless  lady. 
Old  John  Farquhar  died  at  seventy-six, 
and  left  his  widow  not  one  penny  of 
money.  And  her  son,  young  John  — 
as  good  a  boy  as  ever  was  seen,  a  smart 
young  soldier,  who  had  never  offended 
his  father  till  a  year  ago.  and  then 
only  by  over-warm  intercession  for  his 
mother— found  himself  cut  down  to 
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a  pittance  of  two  hundred  a  year. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  NeviU's 
daughter,  little  Jessica,  whom  no  one 
knew,  and  who  was  totally  insignifi- 
cant, became  the  possessor  of  a  house, 
and  a  park,  and  a  hundred  thousaud 
pounds.    It  was  scandalous. 

Of  course  gentle  Mrs.  Farquhar  cried 
herself  ill,  and  said  it  was  all  her  fault ; 
and  of  courso  young  John  was  aghast, 
and  believed  himself  on  the  workhouse 
threshold.    But  Mr.  Nevill  took  the 
matter  more  to  heart  than  did  either, 
and  his  very  hair  stood  on  end  with 
dismay  ;  for  he  was  an  extremely  high- 
souled  gentleman,  horrified  to  think  a 
member  of  his  household  should  profit 
by  such  monstrous  injustice.  Jessica 
At  this  time  was  eighteen,  pretty,  and 
the  apple  of  her  father's  eye  ;  rather 
a  clever  little  person,  who,  having  left 
school,  wanted  now  to  go  to  college. 
But  she  did  not  understand  money 
matters,  and  became,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  just  a  little  annoying  to 
her  papa.    For  her  remarks  were  so 
very  perfunctory  and  childish  ;  and 
one  moment  she  was  building  with 
her  wealth  some  extravagant  castle  in 
■Spain,  and  the  next  clamoring  to  pack 
it  all  up  in  a  parcel  and  scud  it  off  by 
post  to  her  cousin  John.    Clearly,  how- 
ever, there  was  but  one  comfortable 
solution  of  the  difficulty  :  the  heiress 
must  marry  John  Farquhar,  and  so  re- 
store to  him  his  inheritance.  This 
project  was  the  simultaneous  invention 
of  both  Mr.  Nevill  and  the  widow.  It 
was  propounded  to  John,  who,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  and  having  no  faucy 
for  the  workhouse,  agreed.  Provision- 
ally that  is  ;  in  Jessica's  interest  he 
inserted  in  the  treaty  a  saving  clause. 
"If,"  he  wrote,  "your  daughter  is 
perfectly  willing  ;  at  present,  and  when 
we  shall  have  become  acquainted." 

"Very  proper,"  commented  Mr. 
Nevill ;  "  could  not  be  more  proper. 
Every  word  John  says  is  admirable. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your 
husband,  Jessica.  Sit  down,  my  dear, 
and  write  him  a  cordial  response." 

Jessica  obediently  took  a  pen  and 
wrote  "  My  dear  Cousin,"  with  a  full 
*top  after  it. 


"What,  my  love,  is  the  matter?" 
inquired  her  father. 

Jessica  threw  down  the  pen  and  be- 
gan to  cry.    Theu  it  came  out. 

"  I  don't  want  to  many  John  Far- 
quhar," sobbed  Jessica. 

Mr.  Nevill  bit  his  lip  impatiently  and 
demanded  reasons,  and  Jessica  found 
it  supremely  hard  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible. 

"  I  don't  want  to  marry  till  I'm  at 
least  twenty-eight  papa.  I  shouldn't 
mind  if  I  were  an  old  maid.  I  want  to 
go  to  Girton,  papa;  and  to  be  — to  be 
cultured.  I  mean,  I  waut  to  be  supe- 
rior." 

"  You  must  try  to  express  yourself 
more  clearly,"  said  Mr.  Nevill. 

"  Papa,"  said  Jessica,  who  till  this 
moment  had  imprisoned  her  aspirations 
in  her  breast,  and  who,  though  she 
loved  her  father  dearly,  was  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  talking  to  him  —  "  papa, 
Lady  Sterne  was  married  at  my  age, 
and  now  she  is  so  stout,  and  has  so 
much  to  do,  and  she  always  seems 
so  tired  of  her  husband,  aud  so  tired 
of  babies,  and  every  one  thiuks  her  so 
stupid." 

"  You  have  not  yet  made  your  mean- 
ing clear,  Jessica,"  said  Mr.  Nevill. 

"  I  should  much  rather  be  like  dear 
Miss  Snow,  who  is  always  so  nicely 
dressed,  and  who  reads  so  much,  and 
writes  for  the  Sunday  at  Home,  papa. 
I  mean,  what  is  the  good  of  marrying 
at  all  ?  "  cried  Jessica.  "  And  if  ever 
I  do  get  married,  I  want  to  marry  a  — 
person  —  whom  I  esteem  and  —  wor- 
ship."   Here  Jessica  colored. 

Mr.  Nevill  explained  that  she  was 
at  full  liberty  to  worship  John  Far- 
quhar, but  that  she  must  not  keep  him 
ten  years  waitiug  for  his  money  ;  aud 
then  he  advised  her  to  go  ou  with  her 
letter. 

Jessica  tried  again.  "  But  John  Far- 
quhar seems  quite  an  ordinary  person, 
papa,  and  I  dou't  suppose  I  shall  find 
it  the  least  possible  to  esteem  and  to 
worship  him." 

"Then  you  had  better  love  him," 
said  Mr.  Nevill  dryly  — "that  will  do 
as  well." 

Jessica  grew  very  pink.    "Papa,  I 
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could  only  esteem  and  worship  and' — 
and"  —  here  she  blushed  furiously  — 
u  love  any  one  who  was  quite  my  ideal 
in  every  single  way." 

Mr.  Nevill  put  on  his  spectacles  and 
stared.  "  Jessica,  are  you  thinking  of 
Mr.  Hobson?  " 

(Mr.  Hobson,  the  curate,  had  made  a 
sudden  proposal  for  Jessica  two  months 
ago,  and  had  been  declined  with  a  few 
tears.) 

"Papa,  you  know  I  hate  Mr.  Hob- 
son.  " 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
her  father  testily.  "  Are  you  thinking 
of  Sir  Edgar  Lee  ?  " 

u  Papa,  Sir  Edgar  has  never  so  much 
as  asked  me,  aud  I  hate  him  worse 
even  than  Mr.  Hobson." 

44  Of  whom  are  you  thiuking  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  thinkiug  of  any  one." 

44  Excuse  me,  my  dear.  You  called 
him  your  *  ideal,'  I  think." 

"  He  isn't  any  one,"  murmured  Jes- 
sica. 

44  Oh,  a  figment  of  fancy  ?  Then  I 
can't  allow  him  to  be  a  rival  to  John. 
A  fancy  is  of  no  importance." 

"  Oh,  papa,  it  is  I  it  is  !  And,  be- 
sides, you  want  to  upset  my  whole  life. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  girls  who  are 
always  talking  and  imagiuing  about 
'falling  in  love.'  I  think  all  that  is 
such  nouseuse.  I  want  to  go  to  Girton 
as  Flora  Williams  did,  aud  learn  a 
great,  great  deal,  aud  — and  be  sensible. 
Oh,  I  can't  explain,"  ended  poor  Jes- 
sica, in  despair. 

44  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nevill, 44  falling 
in  love  is  not  nonseuse.  It  is  very 
serious  ;  especially  to  women,  who  are 
judged  chiefly  by  the  way  they  do  it. 
They  teach  nothing  about  it  at  Girtou, 
I  think  ?  That  is  my  chief  reason  for 
not  sending  you  there.  But  all  this  is 
irrelevant.  You  need  not  study  the 
question  in  the  abstract.  You  are  to 
marry  your  cousin  John,  and  the  sooner 
you  fall  iu  love  with  him  the  better. 
Write  your  letter,  my  love." 

Jessica  could  not  make  her  father 
understand  that  he  was  trampling  on 
the  finest  sprouts  of  her  delicate  soul. 
She  submitted  ;  and  in  the  summer 
John  Farquhar  was  to  come  to  Nevill 
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Lodge  to  make  his  betrothed  bride'* 
acquaintance. 

Now,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  young: 
man  did  not  altogether  like  the  part  he 
was  playiug  in  this  affair,  for  ho  fel» 
himself  turned  into  au  object  of  com- 
passion, the  rOle  least  suited  to- an  En- 
glishman ;  and,  moreover,  the  male 
animal  relinquishes  with  a  bad  grace 
his  privilege  of  wooing.  Still,  he 
hoped  for  the  best,  having  heard  that 
Jessica  was  pretty  ;  and  he  was  enam- 
ored of  getting  his  position  restored 
and  his  few  debts  paid  ;  besides  which , 
he  wanted  to  please  his  mother  and  to 
make  her  comfortable.  For  John  was 
romantically  devoted  to  his  mother,  and 
she  was  iu  ill  health,  and  altogether 
unfit  to  cope  with  poverty  and  disap- 
pointment. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  cousins  were  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  summer.  Just  now  it  was 
spring.   And,  alas!  — 

In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

John  Farquhar,  the  engaged  man,  was 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  this  springtime 
danger  in  which  he  stood. 

ii. 

THAT  MISS  WILLIAMS. 

Jessica  bewailed  her  fate  greatly  to 
her  confidante,  Flora  Williams,  the 
44  woman  "  four  years  her  senior,  who 
had  been  to  Girton,  and  whom  Jessica 
exalted  to  a  throne  in  her  little  mind. 
Flora  was  handsome,  with  masses  of 
golden  hair.  She  wore  tailor's  dresses, 
talked  a  little  slang,  smoked  an  oc- 
casional cigarette,  aud  spoke  of  her 
college  friends  by  their  surnames  un- 
prefixed.  She  affected  eyeglasses,  too, 
and  kept  a  number  of  heavy  tomes  in 
a  locked  bookcase.  Otherwise  there 
was  nothing  very  learned  about  her, 
nor  was  she  half  so  keen  for  culture 
and  superiority  as  was  Jessica  Nevill. 

44 1  admire  old  maids  less  thau  I  did 
five  years  ago,"  she  confessed  to  her 
friend  ;  and  Jessica,  hardly  grasping 
the  profound  bearing  of  this  remark, 
replied  frivolously  (for  even  Jupiter 
nods  sometimes)  :  — 
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"1  suppose,  Flora,  at  Girton  you 
some  times  saw  too  many  women  ?  I 
admit  I  like  men  best.  All  I  object  to 
is  the  supposition  that  we  must  waut  to 
marry  them." 

"  Hut  we  do,"  said  Flora  ruthlessly  ; 
"you  yourself,  Jess,  you  wanted  to 
marry  Mr.  Hobson." 

"Oh  no.  Ouly  just  while  he  was 
asking  me.  Aud  I  shouldn't  feel  like 
that  again.  It  was  only  that  I  was  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  kind  of  thing. 
Next  time  when  a  man  makes  love  to 
me  I  shall  dislike  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  It  is  just  what  I  dread  about  Johu. 
He  will  think  it  proper  to  make  love  to 
me,  aud  then  I  shall  hate  him.  If  I 
could  only  see  him  without  his  knowing 
me,  Flora  !  " 

"  But,  judging  from  Mr.  Hobson's 
experience  when  he  made  love  to 
you  " 

44  Oh,  do  stop  about  Mr.  Hobson  ! 
And  you  know,  Flora,  this  talking  of 
lovers  makes  me  sick." 

44 Yes,  dear,"  said  Flora;  "you 
blushed  when  mamma  read  us  those 
love  scenes  from  the  novel.  I  saw  you. 
Don't  you  like  reading  them  to  yourself 
even,  Jessica  ?  " 

44  That's  different." 

44  No,  you  goose,  it's  all  of  a  piece. 
You  don't,  publicly  and  in  the  abstract, 
approve  of  love-making,  Jess;  but 
when  Mr.  Hobson  got  down  on  his 
knees  before  you  " 

44  Flora,  how  can  you  ?  " 

44  It  is  only  that  I  am  older  than  you, 
dear.  If  I  were  you,  I  shouldu't  dis- 
like the  idea  of  your  John  so  much. 
Engaged  !  And  with  a  man  coming  in 
three  months  to  make  love  to  you  !  I 
dare  say  he'll  do  it  better  than  Mr. 
Hobson ;  so  cheer  up,  Jessica,  and 
come  and  see  my  new  dress." 

44  You  do  yourself  the  greatest  injus- 
tice," said  Miss  Jessica,  44  talking  in 
that  silly  way.  But  oh,  Flora,  what  a 
very  beautiful  dress  I  " 

Considering  how  strong-minded  these 
two  young  women  were,- their  interest 
in  mere  clothes  was  perhaps  excessive. 
Books  and  lovers  were  quite  secondary 
to-day,  and  every  day. 


Next  month  Mr.  Nevill  had  to  go 
away  to  Wales  on  business,  and  he  was 
exercised  in  his  miud  about  leaving 
Jessica,  the  betrothed  heiress,  so  near 
Mr.  Hobson  ;  for  the  good  curate  beiug 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  apt  to 
be  precipitate,  might  easily  stumble 
into  love-making  again,  and  Mr.  Nevill, 
unable  to  distinguish  among  girlish 
caprices  and  fancies,  had  always  con- 
sidered his  daughter  a  little  sentimental 
about  her  rejected  suitor.  So  this  per- 
son and  that  of  her  aunts  and  elderly 
cousins  did  her  father  suggest  as  a  vis- 
itor during  his  absence,  but  Jessica 
would  none  of  them,  and  Mr.  Nevill's 
alarm  about  Mr.  Hobson  increased. 

44  Go  to  town  to  your  grandmother, 
Jessica,  and  buy  some  new  gowns." 

44  Thank  you,  papa  ;  I  have  just  laid 
in  a  stock." 

44  Then  begin  your  trousseau." 

44 1  will  wait,  papa,  till  I  see  how  I 
like  Cousiu  Johu." 

44  Tut,  my  dear,  tut !  " 

44  Papa  !  "  exclaimed  Jessica  sud- 
denly, 44  it  has  just  struck  me  I  Do 
you  remember  that  John  belongs  to 
your  generation,  not  to  mine  ?  " 

44  But  he  is  your  age,  Jessica.  Near 
enough." 

44  Papa,  people  always  belong  to  their 
generation.  I  am  sure  John  is  quite 
old  In  his  mind  aud  in  his  ways.  I 
have  heard  you  say,  papa,  you  don't 
approve  of  marriages  between  persons 
of  different  generations." 

44  Tut,  my  dear  !  " 

44  But,  indeed,  papa,  I  can't  begin  my 
trousseau  till  I  have  seen  him." 

44  Then  go  to  Aunt  Lucy  at  Bourne- 
month." 

44  She  has  not  invited  me." 

44  Or  to  Miss  Snow  at  Bankside." 

44  Her  spare  rooms  are  full,  pnpa." 

44  Well,  where  wiU  you  go  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Nevill,  in  despair. 

Jessica  answered  that  question  a  few 
days  later.  She  came  ruuning  to  her 
father  one  morning  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  a  pretty,  pleading  look  ou  her  face. 
He  knew  that  look  ;  she  wore  it  when 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  some  innocent 
pleasure  which  it  would  be  his  delight 
to  grant.    He  smiled  encouragingly, 
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aud  held  out  his  hand  ;  for  Jessica  had 
asked  nothing  of  him  since  her  be- 
trothal, nor  been  like  his  merry,  sweet 
little  coax  at  all. 

"  Oh,  papa  1  dear  papa  !  do  say  yes  I 
Do.  Just  while  you  are  away  !  Think 
how  stupid  for  me  all  alone  here.  Do 
say  yes  !    Do  let  me  go  !  " 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  I  will.  It's  what 
I've  been  looking  for  —  a  place  to  send 
you  to  while  I'm  away.  Where  do  you 
want  to  go  ?  " 

44  It's  a  letter  from  Flora,  papa." 

44  Oh!  That  Miss  Williams  ?  Well, 
I  suppose  you  must  go  if  you  wish  it." 

44  They  are  going  abroad,  papa,  and 
want  me  to  go  with  them." 

44  Bless  me  !    Who  are  they  f  " 

44  Flora  and  her  friend  Miss  Talbot, 
papa." 

44  Who  is  Miss  Talbot,  and  how  old 
is  she  ?  " 

44  A  little  younger  than  Flora.  She 
is  still  at  Girton.  And  her  mother  is 
the  Dowager  Viscountess  of  Monaster- 
even." 

44  Dear  me  I   But  who  is  the  chape- 
ron of  tli  is  party  ?  " 
44  Flora,  papn." 

44  But  she's  only  a  young  girl  like 
you." 

44  Papa  !  Why,  she's  years  older 
than  I.  And  so  sensible.  She  and 
Talbot— I  mean  Miss  Talbot  — went 
to  Vienna  last  year  alone.  Girton 
girls,  papa,  don't  require  chaperons. 
Oh,  please,  let  me  go.  You  forget 
what  a  dull  life  I  am  going  to  have 
with  only  that  elderly  cousin  of  yours  ! 
Do  give  mo  one  little  month  of  fun 
first." 

Mr.  Nevill  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  no 
straight  off.  44  Ask  Miss  Williams  to 
lunch,"  he  said, 44  and  let  me  see  if  she 
is  a  proper  person  to  take  charge  of 
you."  For  Flora  lived  at  a  place  three 
stations  down  the  line,  and  Mr.  Nevill 
(being  inclined  to  despise  her)  had  not 
made  her  acquaintance. 

Jessica  wrote  to  Miss  Williams  that 
when  she  came  to  be  inspected  she 
must  try  to  look  like  a  chaperon. 
Consequently  Flora  was  hardly  recog- 
nizable. She  had  left  her  smart  spy- 
glasses at  home  with  her  tailor-made 
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frock.  She  wore  rouud  blue  spectacles, 
a  gown  of  her  mother's,  a  long  mantle, 
a  bonnet,  and  a  thick  veil.  She  talked 
gravely  on  serious  subjects  ;  and  Mr. 
Nevill  was  delighted  with  her,  and 
began  to  recousider  his  opinion  of  Gir- 
toninns.  Jessica  was  flying  about  in  a 
white  serge  frock,  rather  too  short  for 
her,  and  wore  a  broad  hat  with  stream- 
ing ribbons.  She  looked  a  child,  aud 
Miss  Williams  surveyed  her  benevo- 
lently, like  a  mother.  Mr.  Nevill  with- 
drew all  objection  to  the  proposed  trip, 
and  promised  his  daughter  as  much 
money  as  she  requested. 

44  And  where,  Miss  Williams,  do  you 
propose  to  go?"  he  inquired  of  the 
chaperon. 

44  Oh,  to  Rome.  Tal  — Miss  Talbot 
is  there  already  with  her  mother. 
Lady  Monastcrevcn  has  to  return  soon, 
and  then  Jessica  and  I  will  stay  on 
with  Miss  Talbot  at  the  same  hotel. 
After  about  a  month,  we  three  will 
travel  home  together." 

44  It  sounds  suitable,"  said  Mr.  Xe- 
vill  ;  and  began  looking  up  routes  in 
the  Continental  Bradshaw. 

44  We  will  do  exactly  what  you  ad- 
vise, Mr.  Nevill,"  said  Flora  meekly. 
And  Jessica  jumped  into  her  father's 
arms  and  kissed  him.  She  had  not 
been  so  gay  for  weeks.  Sho  was  goiug 
on  a  frolic,  and  a  first  frolic  is  highly 
exciting  to  a  young  person. 

At.  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  the 
plans  for  the  journey  of  the  two  ladies 
was  all  overturned.  Mr.  Novill  was 
packing,  aud  rather  iu  a  fuss  preparing 
for  his  departure,  when  Jessica  burst 
into  his  room,  crying  out  that  a  most 
shocking  thing  had  occurred.  Miss 
Talbot  had  got  Roman  fever,  and  all 
Rome  was  full  of  fever,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  positively  refused  to  let  her 
daughter  go  there  on  nuy  account.  Mr. 
Nevill  was  in  dismay,  remembering  the 
inflammable  Mr.  Hobson. 

44  But  Flora  aud  I  might  go  some- 
where else,  papa,"  suggested  Jessica. 

44  Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  assented  Mr. 
Nevill  readily.  44  Keep  away  from  the 
fever.  Go  somewhere  else."  And  he 
proposed  Florence,  where  was  Jessica's 
uncle  with  nine  daughters  ;  or  Cannes, 
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where  one  Mrs.  White  and  her  grand- 
niece  would  befriend  the  lonely  trav- 
ellers. 

Jessica  pouted.  "  We  can  make  up 
our  mind  as  we  go  along,"  she  said. 
"  Paris  is  the  first  stage  to  either 
place." 

"  Very  well,  my  love  (fold  my  dress- 
ing-gown, please,  dear  child),  and  you 
had  better  keep  your  money  as  much 
as  possible  in  English  gold  (that  box  of 
collars,  please,  Jessica).  It  passes 
everywhere  (don't  tumble  over  my 
boots).  And  write  to  me  very  often, 
my  dear." 

"  Pnpa,"  snid  Jessica,  packing  busily, 
44  you  know  you  never  get  my  letters 
when  you  are  in  Wales.  I  shan't  write 
often." 

in. 

WILLIAMS  AND  TALBOT. 

So  Mr.  Nevill  went  to  Wales,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  two  young  ladies 
crossed  to  Calais.  Flora  declared  her 
opinion  that  to  be  "  at  a  loose  end  " 
was  the  pleasantest  way  of  travelling, 
and  that  Abraham  was  the  wise  man, 
who  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
Miss  Williams  had  restored  the  flop- 
ping mantle  and  the  poke  bonnet  to 
her  mother's  wardrobe.  She  and  her 
friend  were  dressed  alike  in  dark  blue, 
with  smart  little  felt  hate  and  Eton 
jackets.  Their  fellow  -  passengers 
looked  admiringly  at  the  two  pretty 
young  creatures,  and  wondered  who 
they  were. 

Their  ultimate  destination  still  un- 
decided, they  stayed  two  days  in  Paris, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  French- 
men were  sometimes  rather  staring  and 
rude.  Then  one  evening  Flora  wrote 
the  names  of  several  countries  on  slips 
of  paper  and  jumbled  them  in  a  hat, 
and  Jessica  put  in  her  hand  and  drew 
one  out.  Spaiu  was  written  on  it,  and 
the  youuger  girl  cried  "Hurrah  !  "  and 
waved  the  piece  of  paper  above  her 
head,  and  jumped  and  danced  hilari- 
ously about  the  room. 

"Are  you  so  pleased,  Jess?"  said 
Flora. 


"  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,"  re- 
plied Jessica. 

But  neither  on  that  night  nor  the 
next  could  the  maiden  lady  (so  Mr. 
Nevill  had  described  Miss  Williams  to 
his  mother-in-law)  extract  from  her 
charge  what  manner  of  scheme  it  was. 

They  travelled  straight  to  Madrid, 
and  from  thence  each  wrote  home. 
This  duty  accomplished,  Jessica  pulled 
a  wise  face  and  addressed  her  com- 
panion in  the  following  manner  :  — 

u  Flora,  it  is  getting  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  Madrid  is  farther  north  than 
Seville  and  Granada.  Let  us  go  to 
those  places  while  the  weather  is  still 
cool.  And,  Flora,  let  us  steadily  set 
our  face  against  bull-fights,  for,  in  my 
opinion,  English  people  should  always 
set  a  good  example.  And,  Flora,  don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  see  the  Hock, 
which  is  such  a  remarkable  place  in 
English  history  ?  " 

44  And  where  Captain  Farquhar  is  ?" 
said  Flora,  wilh  a  cough. 

"  John  Farquhar  is  not  at  the  Rock," 
said  his  betrothed  ;  "  he  is  at  Tangier 
—  on  leave,  I  suppose.  That  kind  of 
man  is  always  on  leave.  Hnvo  you 
heard  much  of  Tangier,  Flora  ?  " 

"  Not  much." 

44 1  have  read  it  up  in  Murray.  It  is 
about  three  hours  from  Gibraltar,  and 
is  a  very  old-world  place,  which  re- 
miuds  one  of  the  4  Arabian  Nights.' 
But  there  is  a  French  hotel.  Would 
you  like,  Flora,  to  see  Tangier  ?  " 

44  Jessica,"  said  Flora,  44  can  you  be 
yeannng  for  the  commencement  of  the 
love-making  ?  " 

Jessica  took  a  chair,  and  looked 
graver  than  ever. 

44  Flora,  how  much  money  have  you  ? 
What  is  your  fortune  ?  " 

44  My  fortune?  Oh,  a  competence. 
Six  hundred  a  year  now,  and  eventu- 
ally two  or  three  huudred  more." 

44  Then  aren't  you  nearly  as  rich  as  I 
am  ?  Flora,  it  seems  to  me  the  great- 
est pity  you  are  not  going  to  marry 
Johu  Farquhar,  when  you  can  endow 
him  nearly  as  well  as  I  can." 

44  Not  quite  ;  and  besides,  I  couldn't 
restore  him  his  house." 
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44  1  would  give  you  that  for  a  wedding 
present.  I  assure  you,  Flora,  I  should 
be  really  glad  to  make  up  the  trilling 
hundred  or  two  by  which  you  are  poorer 
than  I,  as  a  reward  to  you  for  takiug 
this  man  off  my  hands." 

44  You  are  most  kind.  But  why 
should  I  do  with  him  any  better  than 
yourself?"  asked  Flora. 

44 1  see  excellent  reasons,"  replied 
Jessica,  counting  on  her  tiugers. 
44  First,  you  want  to  marry,  and  I 
dou't.  Then  yon  like  the  accounts  we 
have  had  of  John,  and  I  don't.  You 
think  the  position  romantic  and  pleas- 
ing. You  do  not  apparently  disap- 
prove of  inconstancy,  Flora,  to  the 
ideal,  nor  consider  it  desecration  to 
marry  an  unknown  and  commonplace 
man.  And  as  you  are  handsomer  and 
nicer  than  I  am,  John  is  more  likely  to 
fall  in  love  with  you  than  with  me. 
And  if  he's  incapable  of  love,  why,  he 
will  still  get  money  with  you,  and  we 
have  no  reason  for  supposing  he  wauls 
anything  else.  Pray  induce  him  to 
have  you,  Flora." 

44  And  do  I  understand,  Jessica,  that 
you  are  taking  me  to  Tangier  to  intro- 
duce me  to  Captain  Farquhar  ?  " 

44  It  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  goiug 
there." 

44  And  the  others  ?  " 

44 1  expected  you  to  guess,  Flora. 
Men  are  so  stupid  that  it  is  just  pos- 
sible John  may  still  wish  to  marry  me. 
But  I  altogether  object  to  marrying  a 
man  1  do  not  know.  And  how,  I  ask 
you,  Flora,  could  I  possibly  learn  to 
know  a  man  who  was  tryiug  to  make 
love  to  me  ?  What  I  want  is  to  see 
this  Johu  before  he  arrives  at  home  as 
my  fianci.  I  want  to  catch  him  una- 
wares at  Tangier,  and  see  what  he  is 
like  when  he  is  himself— not  disguised 
in  the  airs  of  a  pouter-pigeon." 

44  But,  Jessica  —  will  not  the  airs  of 
a  cock  pigeon  be  assumed  whenever 
nnd  wherever  you  appear  ?  And  does 
it  not  occur  to  you,  my  dear,  that  he 
might  think  it  a  little  superfluous,  even 
a  little  bold,  your  seeking  him  in  this 
manner  in  the  ends  of  the  eartli  ?  " 

44 1  have  thought  of  that.  Flora, 
John  must  not  know  it  <•/.»' 


Flora  stared.  "The  plan  is  great," 
she  said,  44  but  it  staggers  me.  May  I 
ask,  Jessica,  if  you  will  appear  under 
an  assumed  name  ?  " 

44  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do, 
Flora." 

44  But  when  Captain  Farquhar  comes 
to  Nevill  Lodge,  he  will  recognize  you, 
Jess  ;  what  will  you  say  then  ?  " 

44  Most  likely  I  shall  hate  him  so 
much  that  I  will  never  allow  him  to 
come  to  Nevill  Lodge  at  all.  If,  by 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  I  find  him 
comparatively  unobjectionable,  why,  I 
shall  explain  to  him  what  I  did,  aud 
why." 

44  Well,  he  may  feel  flattered  ;  or  he 
may  not,  Jessica.  What  would  Mr. 
Nevill  say  to  your  plan,  dear  ?  " 

44 1  don't  suppose  papa  would  like 
it  at  all.  But  I  do  not  feci  bound  to 
consult  papa's  tastes  now  that  he  has 
become  a  tyrant,  Flora." 

44  The  plan  is  great,"  repeated  Flora, 
41  but  are  we  clever  enough  to  carry  it 
out?  Shall  we  dress  as  young  men, 
Jess,  to  perfect  our  resemblance  to 
Rosalind  and  Imogen  ?  " 

44  No,"  said  Jessica,  laughing  ;  44 1 
should  not  know  how  to  behave  as  a 
young  man.  But  I  can  behave  very 
nicely  as  —  Talbot,  for  instance." 

Whereupon  Flora  jumped  up  and 
clapped  her  hands. 

44  The  very  thing  !  "  she  cried  ;  44  you 
shall  pose  as  Talbot  the  Girtonian  ! 
For,  Jessica,  if  you  tried  passing  your- 
self off  as  a  wholly  imaginary  persou, 
you  would  say  that  you  had  six  brother* 
to-day  and  to-morrow  sixteen  !  But 
you  know  exactly  how  many  brothers 
Talbot  has.    Represent  her,  Jessica." 

4'  Miss  Talbot  might  not  like  it  !  " 
said  Jessica,  breathless  with  excite- 
ment. 

41  Talbot  f  My  dear  Jess,"  cried 
Flora,  who  had  now  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  jest, 44  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  to 
delight  Tnlbot  immensely.  I  never 
knew  a  girl  so  fond  of  a  naughty  joke. 
Oh  !  I'll  undertake  to  square  Talbot. 
On  one  condition  though,  my  love : 
that  while  you  are  personating  her  yon 
do  nothing  scandalous.  Don't  for  in- 
stance, elope  with  Captain  John.  In 
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fact,  I  should  say  permit  no  love-mak- 
ing." 

4*  I  —  permit  love-making  !  "  said  Jes- 
sica, in  tones  of  the  greatest  disgust ; 
and  they  discussed  further  details  of 
the  scheme,  decidiug  that  Miss  Wil- 
liams might  retain  her  own  name,  as 
she  was  unimportant  aud  the  name  was 
common,  aud  the  wearer's  coulidence 
iu  it  would  gain  credit  for  them  both. 

M  My  dear,"  said  the  chaperou,  44  this 
whole  plan  is  very  naughty.  Are  you 
serious  about  it  ?  " 

4*  I  am  most  serious,"  replied  Jessica. 
44 1  mean  to  do  it." 

Flora  looked  hard  at  her  friend,  and 
then  they  both  dissolved  iuto  delightful 
laughter  ;  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  plan  became  a  resolution  fixed  as 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Three  days  later  the  maiden  ladies 
who  called  each  other  Williams  and 
Talbot  crossed  from  Europe  to  Africa. 
They  had  slept  one  night  at  Gib,  in  the 
hotel  at  the  Europa  Point,  and  had 
walked  about  that  queer  medley  of  a 
town,  aud  bought  lace  from  Emilia 
Birch,  and  sought  iu  vain  for  the  tail- 
less monkeys.  Talbot  had  a  notiou  that 
John  Farquhar  might  have  returned  to 
the  Rock,  and  whenever  they  passed  a 
haughty  English  officer,  she  pinched 
Flora's  arm  and  whispered,  "  Oh  dear  1 
Williams,  could  that  be  he?"  And 
Flora,  being  young  herself  and  as  yet 
rather  starved  iu  the  matter  of  love 
affairs,  was  secretly  much  excited  too, 
and  would  not  for  the  world  have  aban- 
doned the  search  for  the  captain. 

At  last  they  embarked  in  the  Her- 
cules paddle-boat  ,  and  steamed  away  to 
Tangier  ;  aud  the  voyage  was  not  pleas- 
ant, for  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the 
Hercules  is  small,  and  on  this  occasion 
crowded  with  Moors  and  Jews,  all  very 
seasick.  Some  first-class  passengers 
there  were,  however  :  an  elderly  lady 
with  a  husband  ;  a  lonely  man  in  a 
slouch-hat ;  a  thin  and  strong-minded 
Mrs.  Geoffrey  Cobbe,  whose  name  was 
emblazoued  on  all  her  luggage  ;  aud 
lastly,  a  young  officer  from  Gib,  with 
whom  she  conversed  persistently.  Jes- 
sica was  rather  seasick,  and  noticed 
none  of  these  people  much. 


The  landing  at  Tangier  was  a  little 
alarming  to  the  two  English  girls,  uu- 
prepared  for  the  half-naked  and  noisy 
Moors,  who  bustled  them  iuto  a  boat, 
rowed  violently  ashore,  and  iucessautly 
clamored  for  44  twelve  dollars."  Pres- 
ently they  were  dragged  before  a 
superbly  robed,  white-bearded-aud-lur- 
baued  gentleman,  presumably  a  cus- 
toms officer,  who  sat  in  the  mud  aud 
ordered  all  portmanteaux  to  be  opened 
and  instantaneously  shut  up  again. 
His  perceptive  powers  must  have  been 
phenomenal  in  quickness  ;  supernatu- 
rally  quick  also  were  the  live  men  who, 
the  moment  the  perfunctory  examina- 
tion was  over,  snatched  up  the  port- 
manteaux and  ran  away  with  them 
through  the  town  and  up  the  hill  of  the 
Soko,  pursued  by  the  panting  maidens 
under  the  noisy  escort  of  an  enormous 
negro.  Williams  and  Talbot  nearly 
fainted  with  relief  when  they  found 
themselves  and  all  their  goods  depos- 
ited in  unexpected  safely  on  the  floor 
of  Bruzeaud's  Hotel  ;  where  rooms 
were  awaiting  them,  and  English  was 
spoken,  and  live  o'clock  tea  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Anomalous  civiliza- 
tion ! 

44 1  have  it !  "  gasped  Flora,  44  that 
black  canuibal  and  his  horde  were  scut 
by  Monsieur  Bruzeaud  to  meet  us  1 
Why  couldn't  they  say  so  ?  " 

Jessica  was  leaning  out  of  the  win- 
dow, smiling  at  the  purple  sea  and  the 
flat  white  town  and  the  aloes  aud  the 
cactus  on  the  slope  below  the  hotel. 

44  Do  you  know,  Williams,"  she  said, 
44 1  dare  say  papa  would  not  like  our 
having  come  alone  to  a  place  of  this 
sort." 

44  Have  you  only  just  thought  of  that, 
my  dear  Talbot  ?  "  said  Flora, 

IV. 

THE  FINDING  OF  TIIE  FIANCE. 

44  Williams,"  whispered  Jessica,  as 
she  and  her  friend  took  their  places  at 
dinuer,  44  do  you  see  at  the  far  end  of 
the  table  a  bald  man  with  his  mother? 
That  is  John." 

44  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Flora, 
cautiously  adjusting  her  spy-glass. 

44 1  am  sure  of  it.    The  lady  wears 
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black,  find  the  man  is  of  papa's  gener- 
ation, and  is  exactly  my  idea  of  John." 

44  But,  my  dear  Talbot,  that  man  is 
not  only  of  your  father's  generation 
but  of  your  father's  age  ;  and,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  it  is  not  my  idea  of 
John  at  all." 

41 1  don't  miud  bettiug  half-a-crown 
it  is  he." 

44  Done  !  "  said  Flora. 

At  this  moment  the  vacant  chair 
beside  Jessica  became  occupied  by 
the  young  officer  who  had  danced  at- 
tendance on  Mrs.  Cobbe.  The  latter, 
after  the  manner  of  strong-minded 
ladies,  had  been  gay  enough  during 
the  rough  passage,  but  had  fallen  sick 
upon  lauding,  and  now  was  not  at 
table.  The  gentleman  slipped  into  his 
chair,  and  began  his  soup  without  look- 
ing at  his  neighbors.  But  the  father 
of  a  large  Irish  family  ou  his  left 
lenned  across  twin  sons  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  saying  in  a  hearty  Irish 
voice  :  — 

44  Well,  me  dear  bhoy,  and  I'm  glad 
to  see  ye  back  ngen.  And  how's  the 
patient*?" 

44  Oh,  better,  sir,  thank  you,"  an- 
swered the  new-comer.  44 1  wanted 
her  to  come  down  to  dinner,  but  per- 
haps she  is  wiser  not."  And  then,  as 
if  tindesirous  of  encouraging  the  hearty 
gentleman,  he  opened  a  conversation 
with  Jessica  of  the  usual  colorless  table- 
cVhOte  sort. 

44 1  saw  you  on  the  Hercules  this 
afternoon,"  he  said.  44  Nasty  little 
cockle-shell,  isn't  she  ?  Have  you 
been  touring  in  Spain  ?"  And  Jessica 
replied  with  brightening  eyes,  for  she 
liked  a  young  man  to  talk  to,  as  what 
girl  does  not  ?  They  had  quite  a  pleas- 
ant chat ;  aud  now  aud  then  she 
glanced  contemptuously  at  the  sup- 
posed John  Farquhar  at  the  table-end, 
and  wished  he  would  look  at  her  and 
see  how  agreeable  she  could  be  to  a 
genial  companion. 

Now  the  young  gentleman  had  al- 
ready on  the  Hercules  observed  that 
his  present  neighbor  and  her  friend 
were  extremely  pretty  girls  ;  and  as  he 
talked  to  Jessica  he  looked  at  her  very 
often,  and  noticed  the  pretty  way  her 


hair  grew  on  her  forehead,  and  the 
dainty  droop  of  her  eyelashes,  aud  the 
fresh  bloom  on  her  smooth  young 
cheeks.  Once  Jessica,  suddenly  rais- 
ing her  eyes,  caught  him  looking  at 
her  much  more  directly  and  earnestly 
than  was  necessary.  He  turned  away 
with  the  hurry  of  guilt  and  flushed  a 
little  ;  and  Jessica,  seeing  that,  felt 
that  she  also  had  done  something  un- 
necessary, and  blushed  furiously  ;  and 
for  a  minute  there  were  two  red  faces 
aud  silence,  and  they  ate  their  caramel- 
pudding  diligently,  with  their  eyes  on 
their  plates.  After  which  both  ad- 
dressed themselves  poiutedly  to  Wil- 
liams. 

44  Yes,"  explained  Flora,  44  we  have 
come  to  Taugier  to  study  the  climate. 
Miss  Talbot's  mother  wants  to  try  this 
coast  next  winter.  We  told  her  Al- 
giers was  hackneyed,  so  we  have  come 
here  to  pioneer.  She  has  been  spend- 
ing this  winter  in  Rome." 

Jessica  marvelled  at  Flora's  menda- 
cious glibness. 

44  Tangier  has  a  nice  climate,"  said 
the  young  man.  44 1  should  think  your 
friend  would  like  it."  He  glanced  at 
Jessica  again.  44  Your  mother  is  not 
au  invalid,  I  hope  ?  "  he  said  a  little 
bluntly,  but  with  a  softened  voice,  as  if 
he  liked  talking  to  Jessica,  and,  more- 
over, as  if  he  knew  something  of  inva- 
lids as  well  as  of  climates. 

44  Not  exactly,"  said  Jessica,  muster- 
ing up  all  her  knowledge  of  Lady  Mo- 
nastereven,  44  but  her  lungs  are  a  little 
affected.  She  cannot  live  comfortably 
in  the  north." 

44  Ah  I  "  He  turned  resolutely  to 
Flora  again.  44  But  what  travellers 
you  Americans  are  !  " 

44  Why  must  we  be  Americans?" 
asked  she. 

44  Are  you  not  Americans  ?  "  said  the 
gentleman,  covering  his  confusion  with 
a  laugh,  and  meeting  Flora's  frank 
gaze  admiringly. 

44  You  think  us  Americans,"  said 
Jessica  boldly, 44  because  we  are  travel- 
ling alone." 

44 1  dare  say  that  put  it  into  my  head 
first." 

44  You  have  not  risen  to  the  occa- 
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sion,"  said  Flora;  uyou  should  have 
said,  no ;  but  because  you  wear  Pa- 
risian frocks  and  speak  such  pure  En- 
glish." 

44  Williams  !  "  said  Jessica  expostu- 
latingly. 

The  young  man  smiled,  but  felt 
rather  afraid  of  Flora,  and  in  his  heart 
drew  nearer  to  Jessica. 

44  As  for  our  travelling  alone,"  con- 
tinued Flora,  14  that  is  nothing.  It  is  a 
way  we  Girton  girls  have." 

"Girton?" 

"  Yes.  Did  you  uever  hear  of  Gir- 
ton?" 

u  Oh  yes.  They  wear  blue  stockings 
there,  don't  they  ?  Would  it  be  indis- 
creet to  inquire  if  you  — and  Miss  Tal- 
bot —  have  them  on  now  ?  " 

M  1  never  could  get  a  pair  to  fit  me," 
sighed  Flora.  "I  am  a  duffer — got 
plucked  all  round.  But  Miss  Talbot  is 
a  real  blue-stocking.  She  is  going  in 
for  moral  philosophy." 

The  young  officer  stole  a  glance  at 
Jessica,  who  was  very  pink,  and  half 
amused,  half  annoyed. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  entirely  to 
be  trusted,"  he  said,  smiling. 

Dinner  over,  the  girls  escaped  to 
their  rooms,  for  the  salon  was  swarm- 
ing with  the  Irish  family.  They 
laughed,  and  laughed,  and  laughed,  as 
only  very  young  people  can,  and  Jes- 
sica wanted  to  write  it  all  down  in  a 
journal.  Then,  still  with  dimpling 
cheeks,  she  heaved  up  a  sigh  and  said, 
"I  tell  you,  Williams,  John  is  that 
horrid-looking  elderly  man  at  the  end 
of  the  table." 

Flora  nearly  closed  her  eyes,  and 
gazed  through  her  lids  at  the  ceiling. 

"  I  should  sooner  suppose  him  our 
acquaintance  at  diuner,"  she  said  dryly. 

Up  jumped  Jessica. 

"  My  dear  girl  !  That  man  is  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Cobbe  !  didn't  you  hear  him 
say  his  wife  was  better,  but  not  able 
for  dinner  ?  She  was  looking  very 
green  when  we  landed.    I  saw  that." 

44 1  heard  nothing  about  a  wile,"  said 
Flora,  "and,  Talbot,  that  man  is  ten 
years  younger  than  Mrs.  Cobbe." 

44  Then  I  suppose  she  was  an  heir- 
ess ! "  cried  Jessica  ;  44  men  marry  any 


sort  of  women  for  money.  Williams, 
dear,  I  don't  want  to  auuoy  you,  but 
you  did  look  too  charming  at  Mr. 
Cobbe  for  the  second  half  of  diuuer. 
I  gave  you  leave  to  snuff  me  out  for 
Johu  Farquhar,  but  you  needn't  grudge 
me  a  married  man  like  Mr.  Cobbe  for 
live  minutes,  I  do  think." 

44 1  am  glad  you  liked  Mr.  Cobbe," 
said  Flora  calmly. 

In  the  morning  it  was  discovered 
that  Jessica  had  lost  her  bet.  The 
elderly  man  proved  to  be  a  German 
named  Althaus,  and  the  betrothed 
maid  paid  up  her  half-crown  with  the 
greatest  chcerfuluess.  Then  they  put 
on  their  hats,  and,  furnished  with  a 
guide  (a  handsome  personage,  dressed 
in  a  brown  hooded  blanket  over  a  white 
one),  they  went  out  to  see  Tangier. 
But  first,  iu  the  hall,  they  passed  Mrs. 
Cobbe,  all  alone  and  looking  put  out ; 
aud  then  their  dinner  acquaintance  of 
the  previous  evening.  A  lady  was 
leaning  on  his  arm  —  a  frail,  sweet- 
faced  lady  of  forty-five,  dressed  as  a 
widow. 

44  Will  you  sit  on  the  verandah, 
mother?"  the  young  man  was  saying 
very  geutly. 

44  That  is  Mr.  Cobbe,"  said  Jessica 
obstinately,  as  they  passed  out  ;  "how 
his  wife  frowns  at  her  mother-in-law. 
And,  Williams,  it  is  curious  how  much 
less  nice  he  looks  himself  this  morniu". 
I  thought  him  handsome  hist  night. 
Now  I  see  he  is  plain,  quite  plain,  aud 
with  a  stupid  sort  of  manner." 

"  Doesn't  it  hang  like  this,"  said 
Flora;  "if  his  name  is  Cobbe — or 
Smith  or  Robinson  — you  admire  him  ; 
but  you  dou't  if  his  name  is  *' 

"  I  don't  like  him  at  all  !  "  cried 
Jessica,  44  no  matter  what  his  name 


is. 


In  this  she  persisted.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day  they  rau  up 
against  the  young  man,  and  always 
Jessica  fouud  some  hole  to  pick  in 
him.  His  clothes  were  rough  ;  his 
eyes  were  green  ;  he  was  over-tall  ;  he 
talked  too  much  ;  he  talked  too  little. 
He  stared  ;  he  was  conceited  ;  dull  ; 
empty-headed;  meek;  tied  to  his 
mother's   apron-strings.    Hourly  she 
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professed  to  dislike  him  more ;  yet 
hourly,  so  Flora  observed,  she  increased 
iu  cheerfulness. 

Then  they  made  the  mother's  ac- 
quaintance, —  a  gentle,  sad  woman, 
wrapped  up  in  her  son. 

"Neither  do  I  like  her,  Williams," 
said  Jessica;  ushc  is  insipid.  Just 
•what  all  married  women  become.  The 
mind  never  grows  after  marriage. 
Some  day,  Williams,  I  shall  be  like 
that.  And  you  will  be  cultivated, 
beautiful,  and  intellectual,  like  dear 
Miss  Snow." 

Nevertheless  Jessica  was  very  kind 
to  the  poor,  faded,  married  lady,  and 
she  sat  on  a  stool  talking  to  her,  with 
bright  eyes  fixed  on  the  wan  face,  and 
such  sweet  tones  that  the  sick  woman 
revived  under  their  influence.  The 
son,  walking  up  aud  down  the  terrace 
with  Flora,  was  listening  to  dexterous 
praise  of  Jessica,  and  now  and  then  his 
eyes  strayed  to  the  slight,  graceful 
creature  who  was  talking  so  sweetly  to 
his  mother.  But  Miss  Jessica,  stealing 
an  occasional  peep  at  him,  thought,  or 
thought  that  she  thought,  his  admiring 
glances  all  for  Williams. 

"  It  is  just  what  I  expected,"  she 
said  to  herself  rather  angrily.  "  Of 
course  any  man  in  the  world  would  fall 
in  love  with  Flora  !  " 

"Don't  you  think  my  friend  is  very 
pretty  ?  "  she  asked  aloud,  rather  ab- 
ruptly, of  the  invalid. 

"Very,"  said  the  lady  sadly,  watch- 
ing her  son  ;  aud  then,  perhaps  reading 
the  thought  iu  the  girl's  mind,  she 
sighed,  and  took  occasion  to  mention 
that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  ; 
and  that  he  deserved  the  best  wife  iu 
the  world,  being  the  best  of  men  ;  and 
she  sighed  again,  and  hoped,  dreamily 
and  doubtfully,  that  his  marriage  might 
turn  out  well. 

"  Please  tell  me  your  name,"  inter- 
rupted Jessica,  unable  to  bear  suspense 
another  moment. 

The  lady  smiled  graciously.  "  Our 
name  is  Farquhar.  My  son  is  captain 
in  the  509th,  at  Gibraltar,  you  know. 
He  is  getting  on  so  well  ;  was  so  dis- 
tinguished in  Egypt.  We  kuow  your 
names,  dear,"  she  smiled  agaiu  ;  "  your 


friend  is  Williams  and  you  are  Tal- 
bot." 

"That  is  our  Girton  fashion,"  said 
Jessica,  supremely  uncomfortable.  And 
she  was  off,  catching  Flora's  hand  aud 
dragging  her  away  too. 

"  Williams,"  she  groaned,  but  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "  it  is  all  up  with  me. 
You  were  quite  right.  John  ia  that 
odious  young  man  who  was  so  attentive 
to  Mrs.  Cobbe  that  I  thought  him  her 
husband." 

"Jessica,"  said  Williams  indig- 
uantly,  "you  are  just  one  mass  of 
humbug." 

"  Never  mention  the  word  Jessica 
while  you  are  under  this  roof,  Flora  ! 
But,  Williams,  is  it  going  to  work  ? 
Will  John  fall  iu  love  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Flora  coolly,  "  for 
I  like  him  extremely." 

"  That  is  fortunate.  Though  I  con- 
fess, Williams,  you  disappoint  me. 
You  are  as  frivolous  as  if  you  had 
never  been  to  Girton.  Why  am  I  the 
only  woman  in  England  capable  of 
constancy  to  the  ideal  ?  " 

Flora  evaded  this  question  by  asking 
another.  "  May  I  ask,  Talbot,  why 
you  are  putting  on  your  best  frock  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wish  to  look  nice,"  said 
Jessica  sharply.  "Those  Irish  people 
all  have  their  best  frocks  on." 

"Oh!  It  isn't  by  any  chance  Cap- 
taiu  John's  approval  you  are  seek- 
ing?" 

"Certainly  not.  But  I  don't  wish 
him  to  disapprove  me.  It  is  I  who  in- 
tend to  disapprove  him.  After  I  have 
dismissed  him  I  may  forgive  him  par- 
tially ;  enough  to  let  him  marry  you, 
Flora." 


I  see,"  said  Flora,  pinching  her 
friend's  cheek. 

Meanwhile  John  Farquhar  sat  on 
with  his  mother.  His  eyes  had  fol- 
lowed the  two  fair  girls  as  they  fleeted 
away,  and  he  smiled  and  sighed  uncon- 
sciously. His  mother  watched  him 
anxiously. 

"  Dearest,"  she  said  at  last,  laying 
her  hands  on  his,  "  do  take  care." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?  "  re- 
turned John  irritably. 
"  Two  such  sweet  girls  "  began 
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Mrs.  Farquhar  dreamily.  Then  she 
checked  herself.  "  I  don't  know  what 
their  mothers  can  have  heen  about," 
she  went  on  in  a  different  tone. 

"Oh,"  cried  John,  1* ladies  of  that 
pattern  will  meet  protectors  every- 
where. Only  English-speaking  girls 
could  do  it,  of  course,  but  it  is  splen- 
did." 

Mrs.  Farquhar  had  never  seen  him 
so  enthusiastic  before.  It  was  very 
unsafe  under  his  circumstances.  For 
Jessica  Nevill's  sake,  she  hoped  these 
two  formidable  young  ladies  would  take 
themselves  off. 

v. 

TANGIER  EPISODES. 

But  a  week  went  by  and  the  girls 
were  still  at  the  Villa  do  Franco  Hotel, 
and  Jessica  was  still  Talbot,  and  had 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  a  Girton  girl. 
She  and  Flora  were  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Farquhar ;  but  the  invalid,  much  in 
her  own  room,  had  no  idea  how  con- 
stantly John  was  in  their  society.  He 
rode  with  them  daily,  for  every  one 
rides  at  Tangier.  He  escorted  them  to 
ihe  bazaars,  and  bargained  for  them  in 
Arabic.  He  got  a  boat,  and  took  them 
for  a  sail.  He  pointed  out  the  hoopoes 
fluttering  like  big  butterflies,  and  the 
golden  bee-eaters  flashing  overhead  in 
the  sunshine.  Jessica  admired  the 
latter  so  much  that  he  shot  one  for  her, 
and  had  it  made  into  a  hat  ornament  at 
the  bird-stuffing  establishment  on  the 
Marshan. 

u  Oh,  you  are  cruel  !  "  cried  the  girl. 

The  dear,  little,  lovely,  swift  thing  1 
Why  do  meu  always  kill  anything 
pretty  ?" 

John  took  it  back  quite  meekly,  with 
apologies  for  his  manly  murdering  way, 
and  next  morning  brought  her  two 
living  bee-eaters,  their  legs  tied  so  that 
they  were  like  greyhounds  in  a  leash, 
and  could  fly  together  about  the  room. 
Jessica  kept  these  while  she  was  at 
Tangier,  and  tamed  them  completely. 
John  Farquhar  did  not  tell  how  early 
he  had  risen,  nor  how  many  hours  he 
had  spent  on  the  mountain  with  a  little 
Moorish  bird-catcher,  to  get  the  pretty 
creatures.    These  trifles  he  gave  to 


Talbot,  but  on  the  whole  he  divided  his 
attentions  pretty  equally  between  her 
and  her  friend.  The  younger  girl  often 
tormented  herself  wondering  which  of 
the  two  he  liked  best ;  but  Flora  had 
no  doubts,  for  his  talk  to  her  was  all  of 
Jessica.  44  He  is  not  behaving  prop- 
erly for  an  engaged  man,"  thought 
Williams  ;  44  but  what  fun  when  he 
learns  the  truth  !  " 

As  for  Jessica,  the  little  humbug 
continued  to  abuse  her  betrothed  be- 
hind his  back,  but  was  gay  in  his  soci- 
ety ;  and  now,  to  Flora's  amusement, 
displayed  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  in- 
venting reasons  for  submission  to  the 
detested  marriage. 

44 Of  course,"  she  said,  "I  shall 
never  have  one  moment's  happiness  as 
his  wife,  but  it  is  something  to  gain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  you  know, 
Williams,  if  I  didn't  marry  him,  papa 
would  certainly  think  he  must  marry 
Mrs.  Farquhar,  and  that  would  make 
us  all  ridiculous  ;  and  besides,  I 
couldn't  spend  any  of  John's  money, 
of  course  ;  and  papa  says  John  wouldn't 
take  it  back  ;  and  to  keep  it  all  lying  in 
a  bank  is  just  what  we  are  told  never 
to  do  in  the  parable  about  the  man  and 
the  napkin.  I  wish  always  to  do  my 
duty,  Williams." 

14  You  are  a  hypocrite,  my  dear," 
said  Flora  ;  44  but  tell  me,  as  a  dead 
secret,  you  know,  Talbot,  aren't  you 
beginning  to  like  him  a  little  ?  " 

44  Certainly  not !  certainly  not !  " 
cried  Jessica,  her  eyes  dancing  as  she 
clapped  her  hands  and  bounced  about 
the  bedroom  in  her  nightgown.  Things 
looked  promising,  Flora  thought  ;  aud 
she  gave  her  opinion  that  the  joke  had 
now  been  carried  far  enough,  and  that 
they  had  better  embark  again  in  the 
Hercules,  aud  let  Jessica  upon  Spanish 
soil  resolve  ouce  more  into  Miss  Nevill, 
the  heiress. 

Soon  after  this  Captain  Farquhar, 
who  had  been  at  Gibraltar  for  two 
days,  and  feeling  a  good  deal  disturbed 
in  his  mind,  returned  to  Tangier.  Aud 
he  returned  armed  with  all  manner  of 
good  resolutions  :  a  certaiu  young  lady 
he  would  studiously  avoid  ;  aud  all  his 
attentions  henceforth  should  be  con- 
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fined  to  her  companion,  who,  though 
extremely  pleasing,  was  perfectly  harm- 
less  to  the  eugaged  man. 

John  was  stepping  briskly  from  the 
town  to  the  Villa  de  Frauce,  wondering 
how  his  mother  was,  when  he  heard  a 
great  beating  of  tom-toms  on  the  Soko, 
and  saw  a  dense  crowd  round  a  com- 
pany of  dervishes,  who  were  perform- 
ing antics  before  agrecu-turbaued  saint 
on  a  white  mule.  John  had  seen  this 
sort  of  business  before,  and  hardly 
threw  a  glance  at  the  half-naked  fa- 
natics, who  were  leaping  in  the  air  or 
rolling  in  the  dust,  preparatory,  as  he 
knew,  to  slasbing  at  their  heads  after 
their  manner.  But  his  eye  fell  upon 
Mrs.  Cobbc  and  the  ladies  of  the  Irish 
family,  who  were  pressing  forward  to 
see  what  in  the  world  was  going  on. 

"  Don't  get  too  close,"  advised  John  ; 
"  they  are  a  disgusting  sight,  poor  beg- 
gars, and  now  and  then  a  specially  holy 
enthusiast  runs  amuck  through  the 
crowd,  and  may  have  an  antipathy  to 
unveiled  ladies.  Have  you  no  oue 
with  you  ?  " 

"No,  but  we  are  all  right  now  you 
have  come.  As  Mrs.  Farquhar  has 
Hadji,  she  can  spare  you." 

"  My  mother  1  "  exclaimed  John. 

"Yes.  She  and  Miss  Talbot  were 
all  the  morning  on  the  terrace,  and  got 
quite  excited  listening  to  the  drums 
and  watching  the  crowd.  My  husband 
advised  Mrs.  Farquhar  to  try  Hadji's 
white  donkey  just  for  these  few  steps, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see.  There  she  is, 
and  the  two  girls  and  Hadji  with  her, 
don't  you  see?  And  pray,  Captain 
Farquhar,  tell  us  who  these  very  laugh- 
able people  are  ?  " 

"Oh,  a  Mohammedan  Salvation 
Army,  no  doubt.  We  had  much  better 
all  come  away.  My  mother,  I  am  sure, 
had  no  idea  what  she  was  going  to  see. 
I  must  go  to  her."  And  resisting  Mrs. 
Cobbe's  eutreaties  for  protection,  he 
abandoned  her  to  Mrs.  Murphy. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  three  of 
the  dervishes,  after  rolling  on  the  sand 
and  foaming  like  epileptics,  suddenly 
sprang  to  their  feet  with  a  yell,  and 
hacked  at  themselves  with  battle-axes 
till  blood  streamed  over  their  naked 


shoulders.  John  shuddered, and  pushed 
his  way  through  the  throng  to  the  cor- 
uer  where  ho  had  heard  his  mother 
scream,  and  from  whence  she  and  her 
companions  were  now  trying  to  escape. 
(The  strong-minded  Mrs.  Cobbe,  on 
the  contrary,  pressed  nearer  to  the 
scene,  aud  whipping  out  a  pencil,  be- 
gan a  sketch  for  the  Iktily  Graphic.} 

"  This  foolish  adventure  will  make 
mother  ill,"  thought  Johu. 

But  now  up  the  reserved  space  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowd  there  rushed 
singly  the  three  of  the  bleeding  shoul- 
ders—brandishing their  axes,  yelling 
horribly,  leaping  and  teariug  them- 
selves, while  their  long  hair  and  their 
scanty  garments,  ragged  aud  gory,, 
streamed  in  the  wind.  Oue  of  them 
overturned  a  dignified  merchant,  the 
second  upset  a  donkey,  the  third  stum- 
bled aud  fell  heavily,  then  rolled  to  his 
feet  and  raged  forwards  again,  shaking; 
his  fist  at  the  infidels,  —  the  barbarian 
ladies  in  their  shameless  costume,  who 
were  fleeing  from  the  ecstasies  of  the 
faithful. 

Mrs.  Farquhar's  donkey,  startled  by 
the  hubbub,  plunged  aud  kicked,  but 
Johu  was  not  attending  to  his  mother 
at  the  moment.  For  the  madman  had 
snatched  at  Jessica's  white  skirt,  and 
the  girl  gave  a  cry  of  terror  ;  then  seeing 
John,  she  threw  herself  impulsively 
into  his  rescuing  arms,  outstretched  no 
less  impetuously  for  her  protection. 
Of  course  there  was  no  real  danger ; 
one  blow  seut  the  fanatic  reeling  back 
to  his  fellows.  But  in  her  fright  Jes- 
sica still  cluug  to  her  betrothed  — 
gladly,  with  a  tight  clasp.  And  he 
carried  her  to  a  hillock  by  the  gardeu 
wall  of  the  hotel.  So  close  at  Tangier 
are  barbarism  aud  the  luxuries  of 
French  civilization  ! 

"Oh,  thauk  you,"  murmured  Jes- 
sica, recovering  herself,  and  now  rather 
embarrassed.  44 1  am  sorry  to  have 
made  a  fuss.  Aud  oh,  look  at  that 
donkey  how  he  is  kicking  !  It  is  not 
fit  for  Mrs.  Farquhar  1  Please  go  to 
her.  I  am  all  right."  But  John  lin- 
gered, his  arm  still  round  the  shiveriug 
girl. 

"You  are  not  hurt  ?  "  he  questioned. 
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anxiously.  44  Not  frightened  ?  Are 
you  sure  ?  Let  me  see  you  safely  in- 
doors. You  are  trembling,  you  poor 
little  thing." 

Had  he  ever  heard  her  Christian 
name  he  would  have  said  it  in  that 
new-born  tenderness  of  agitation.  But 
knowing  her  only  as  44  Talbot,"  a  mere 
ridiculous  nickname,  his  ignorance 
saved  him  from  an  indiscretion. 

4*  Please  go  to  Mrs.  Farquhar,"  mur- 
mured Jessica,  blushing  with  joy  at  his 
soft  tones  ;  and  half  yielding  to,  half 
withdrawing  from,  what  had  become 
all  but  an  embrace. 

And  then  John  glauced  round  ;  im- 
patiently, though  he  loved  his  mother. 
What  he  saw  filled  him  with  dismay, 
and  in  her  turn  Jessica  was  forgotten. 
For  any  exertion,  any  slight  physical 
shock,  any  alarm)  was  dangerous  for 
Mrs.  Farquhar's  weak  heart ;  and  as 
Jessica  had  said,  Hadji's  big  white 
donkey  was  the  very  last  creature  she 
ought  to  have  mounted.  John  looked 
round  in  time  to  see  his  mother  thrown 
—  no  more.  And  then  the  big  donkey 
broke  away  and  galloped  across  the 
Soko ;  like  the  fanatics,  clearing  his 
way  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach. 
Alas  for  Mrs.  Farquhar !  John  lifted 
and  bore  her  into  the  house,  uncon- 
scious, blue-lipped,  rigid  ;  and  every 
one  felt  instinctively  that  the  accident 
was  no  trifle. 

Flora  turned  to  John  Farquhar. 
44  Do  you  know  that  this  may  be  a 
question  of  minutes  ?  "  she  said,  look- 
ing very  grave  ;  and  bade  him  go  at 
once  for  the  English  doctor  at  the 
Hotel  Continental.  44 1  have  had  some 
training  as  a  nurse  ;  you  may  trust  her 
to  me,"  she  said  quietly,  as  he  reluc- 
tantly obeyed. 

44  Oh,  Flora,  how  dreadful  !  "  sobbed 
Jessica,  who  had  never  seen  any  one 
so  ill  before  ;  44  and  we  were  all  so 
happy  half  an  hour  ago  !  " 

44  Hush,"  said  Flora;  44  we  must  be 
very  quiet,  Jessica." 

VI. 

THE  WHITE  DONKEY'S  WORK. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  opened  her  eyes 
painfully,  aud  looked  from  one  to  the 
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other  of  the  two  young  faces.  "  Why 
did  she  say  4 Jessica'?"  murmured 
the  sick  womau. 

44  It  is  my  name,"  answered  the  girl, 
too  much  agitated  to  keep  up  the  de- 
ception.   Several  moments  passed. 

44 Jessica  what?"  questioned  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  rising  on  her  arm. 

44  Your  Jessica.  Jessica  Nevill," 
said  the  girl  tearfully. 

44  Oh,  do  take  care  ! "   said  Flora, 
frightened  by  her  patient's  wild  air  of 
joy,  44  you  must  not  excite  her."  For 
Mrs.  Farquhar  had  sunk  back  speech- 
less, aud  her  breath  came  in  painful 
llulteriugs,  so  that  Flora  even  feared 
she   was  dying.    But  feverishly  she 
clutched  Jessica's  hand,  drawing  her 
nearer,  and  the  awestruck  girl  kissed 
her  pallid  lips.    After  which  succeeded 
another  death-like  swoon  ;  aud  then,  to- 
Flora's  intense  relief,  John  returned 
with  the  doctor. 

44  Oh,  what  have  I  done  !  "  whispered 
Jessica.  44  She  will  tell  John  !  and 
what— oh  what  will  he  thiuk  of  me? 
How  can  I  meet  him  again,  Flora  ? 
I'd  give  anythiug  if  we  could  escape 
away  this  very  night." 

But  Flora  had  to  stay  to  nurse  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  who  lay  in  the  extremity  of 
suffering.  Flora  had  once  been  for  six 
mouths  in  a  hospital,  aud  her  quick- 
witted experience  immediately  made 
itself  felt.  John  turned  to  her  instinc- 
tively. 

44  What  good  angel  brought  you  to 
us  !  "  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  hand. 
Jessica  listened  jealously.  Why  could 
*i/tedo  nothing,  she  who  should  at  such 
a  moment  have  been  everything  to 
him  ? 

Yet  poor  Mrs.  Farquhar,  reeognizhuj 
in  Flora  the  kind,  authoritative  nurse, 
had  eyes  only  for  Jessica.  The  child 
stole  to  her  side  and  knelt,  kissing  her 
hand  ;  aud  a  wan  smile  illuminated  tho 
sufferer's  drawn  face,  while  she  felt 
for  the  warm  young  lingers,  and  clasped 
them  appropriating.  From  the  first 
Mrs.  Farquhar  had  petted  Jessica. 
John  saw  her  delight  in  tho  young 
creature  now,  aud  his  heart  swelled 
wilhin  him  tumultously. 
But  not  once  would  the  youug  man 
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so  much  as  look  at  the  girl  himself,  j 
Something  had  happened  to  John.  He 
was  afraid  of  Jessica  ever  since  the 
little  adventure  on  the  hillside,  when 
she  had  sprung  to  him  involuntarily, 
with  that  look  of  confidence,  of — of 
love  I  John  Farquhar  dared  not  say 
the  word.  He  was  hetrothed  to  his 
cousin,  to  Miss  Nevill  the  heiress,  and 
the  word  love  was  not  for  him  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  maiden.  He 
was  afraid  of  little  Miss  Talbot  now  — 
most  horribly  afraid  of  himself.  He 
would  not  even  look  at  her. 

44  Mrs.  Farquhar  has  told  him  !  " 
thought  Jessica  in  alarm,  noting  his 
coldness,  "and  now  he  detests  me  1  " 
And  then  clenching  her  hands,  "  Oh,  it 
is  Flora  he  loves  !  She  is  able  to  help 
him.  He  speaks  to  her.  He  watches 
her.  He  calls  her  his  good  angel.  It 
is  Flora  he  loves  !  Why,  oh,  why  did 
we  ever  come  here  ?  " 

Flora  took  up  her  station  for  the 
night  by  the  sick  woman's  bed.  The 
room  was  semi-darkened,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet ;  she  was  ready  herself 
with  her  medicine-bottles,  and  her 
stimulants  —  alert,  sensible,  a  tower  of 
strength.  Mrs.  Farquhar  was  only  half 
conscious,  and  she  tossed  about  in  the 
painful  restlessness  of  great  weakness, 
sad  to  sec.  The  skilled  nurse  alone 
was  able  to  quiet  her. 

44  She  will  be  best  alone  with  me," 
said  Flora  firmly,  "  and  you  may  trust 
me  as  with  my  own  mother." 

John  pressed  her  hand  in  silent  grat- 
itude. Then  he  sat  on  the  stair  out- 
side the  sick-room,  its  door  ajar  so  that 
he  could  hear  even  a  whispered  sum- 
mons. Oh,  that  long,  cold  night  of 
weary  waiting  I 

But  after  about  an  hour  Jessica, 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  joined  him. 
**  Mightn't  I  stay  here  with  you  ?  "  she 
pleaded  timidly,  her  clasped  hands 
trembling. 

John  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  a  flush  slowly  rose  and  faded  on  his 
face. 

"  If  you  wish,"  he  said  coldly,  turn- 
ing away.  Aud  Jessica  stayed,  silting 
ou  the  floor  with  her  back  to  him,  but 
where  he  could  watch  her.    Watch  her 


he  did,  without  a  word,  hour  after  hour. 
Jessica  cried  at  first,  and  he  saw  her 
shoulders  rise  to  her  sobs  like  a  child's. 
Then  she  grew  very  quiet,  and  tried  to 
be  strong  like  Flora.  Perhaps  in  after- 
years,  when  he  was  trying  to  vanquish 
his  dislike  to  her.  it  would  help  him  to 
remember  that  they  had  watched  this 
strange,  sad  night  together  ! 

It  was  near  the  dawn  when  Flora 
stepped  out  and  called  him.  44  There 
is  a  change,"  she  said  quietly;  41  you 
had  better  come." 

But  the  nurse  did  not*  return  to  her 
post,  for  she  knew  that  there  was  no 
more  which  she  could  do,  and  that  it 
was  the  son's  right  to  be  alone  with  his 
mother  now.  She  and  Jessica  stood 
outside,  holding  each  other's  hands  ; 
with  pale  faces  and  ears  and  eyes 
straining  through  the  silent  twilight. 
Aud  John  was  with  his  mother,  who 
slept,  slept,  till  her  sleep  quietly  deep- 
ened iuto  the  long,  untroubled  sleep  of 
death. 

So  trivial  an  accident  had  ended  Mrs. 
Farquhar's  harmless  and  troubled  life  ; 
and  now  John  had  only  himself  to 
think  about  and  provide  for. 

VII. 
TRAGEDY. 

Jessica  was  not  the  same  after  this. 
The  sudden  catastrophe  had  startled 
her  into  seriousness.  Her  smiles  and 
her  affectations  had  alike  ended.  With 
John  she  was  now  very  shy  and  trem- 
ulous, watching  him  wistfully  and  col- 
oring all  over  if  he  spoke  to  her.  But 
this  hardly  ever  happened,  and  never 
did  he  let  his  eyes  meet  hers. 

44Aren?t  you  going  to  tell  Captain 
Farquhar,  dear  Jess  ? "  asked  Flora 
kindly  ;  and  Jessica,  clenching  her 
hand,  replied  sadly  :  — 

44 1  am  afraid  he  knows  ;  but  I  am 
not  goiug  to  say  oue  word  about  it  un- 
less he  does.  Oh,  Flora,  let  us  come 
away." 

After  a  day  or  two  they  went ;  and 
John  bade  Flora  good-bye,  and  thanked 
her  for  all  she  had  done  ;  but  took  no 
leave  of  Jessica.  Only  a  little  brown 
boy  brought  her  44  from  shentleman  " 
a  buuch  of  the  beautiful  frail  gum 
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cistus  which  grows  wild  at  Tangier,  on 
the  hills  where  fly  the  hoopoe  and  the 
golden  bee-eater.  The  girls  went  away 
and  visited  Cordova,  and  Granada,  and 
Seville  ;  and  the  younger  was  always 
very  quiet  and  subdued,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  get  home  to  England. 

At  last  one  evening  Williams  and 
Talbot  arrived  at  Victoria  station  in 
Loudon,  and  hither  came  Mr.  Nevill  to 
meet  them. 

"  Papai"  said  Jessica,  44  don't  you 
remember  Flora  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Nevill  gruffly,  star- 
ing at  the  44  maiden  lady."  44  Upon 
my  word,  Miss  Williams  is  not  to  be 
recognized." 

"  A  rough  passage  is  unbecoming," 
said  Flora,  with  composure. 

44  Aud  rejuvenating,"  returned  Mr. 
Nevill  grimly. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  soundly  blew 
his  daughter  up. 

"You  deceived  me,  Jessica.  You 
presented  that  Miss  Williams  to  me  dis- 
guised. I  shall  not  allow  your  ac- 
quaintance with  her  to  continue.  Do 
you.  mean  to  tell  me  you  two  girls  — 
girls,  Jessica —  have  been  touring  about 
Europe,  and  going  to  hotels  by  your- 
selves ?  Do  you  hear  me,  Jessica  ?  It 
is  disgraceful." 

"I  hear  papa.  But  really  Flora  is 
older  than  a  great  many  widows.  And 
most  people  thought  we  were  Ameri- 
cans " 

"  Abominable  !  " 

"  But  we  referred  to  Girton  " 

"Detestable  1  " 

"  and  then  every  one  was  satis- 
lied." 

"  I  never  was  so  vexed  in  my  life. 
And  what  possessed  you,  Jessica,  to  go 
to  Spain  ?  It  is  not  a  respectable  coun- 
try." 

44  We  were  quite  respectable,  papa. 
We  went  to  no  bull-fights." 

44  Under  your  circumstances,  Jessica, 
it  was  the  worst  taste.  Did  you  forget 
that  John  Farquhar  is  at  Gibraltar  ?  I 
hope,  Jessica,  you  did  not  go  near 
Gibraltar  ?  " 

44  We  slept  at  Gibraltar  for  a  night, 
papa." 

44  Dear,  dear  me  !   I  do  most  sin- 


cerely hope,  my  dear,  you  did  not 
Johu  there." 

44 No,  we  didn't,"  quibbled  Jessica; 
44  but  if  we  had,  papa  ?  " 

44  My  dear,  you  speak  like  a  baby. 
What  ito  you  suppose  John  would  have 
thought  of  you  ?  Running  about  with 
another  girl  of  sixteen,  and  I  do  de- 
clare running  after  him  !  Bless  my 
soul !  Don't  talk  to  me  of  accident. 
He  would  never  have  believed  it  an 
accident.  You  shall  bo  introduced  to 
your  cousin,  Jessica,  nowhere  but  in 
your  father's  house.  Such  conduct  as 
you  suggest  might  have  led  to  his  even 
refusing  your  acquaintance  !  " 

Jessica  couldn't,  she  really  couldn^t 
just  then  confess  the  Tangier  escapade, 
which,  having  unexpectedly  growu  into 
tragedy,  was  now  all  the  harder  to  de- 
scribe as  a  mere  foolish  jest.  But  the 
opportune  moment  for  confession  never 
turned  up  afterwards,  and  Jessica  be- 
came an  impostor. 

She  had  to  listen  to  a  long  account  of 
poor  Mrs.  Farquhar's  death,  as  if  she 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  the  girl 
having  taken  refuge  in  silence,  Mr. 
Nevill  said  testily,  44 1  do  wish,  Jes- 
sica, that  I  could  get  you  to  take  a 
straw  of  interest  in  your  future  hus- 
band I  " 

He  continued  displeased,  which  was 
very  trying  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
daughter,  and  Jessica  began  to  look 
worried  and  ill.  All  this  was  bad 
enough,  but  far  worse  followed. 

One  line  day  a  letter  came  from  John 
Farquhar,  —  a  courteous,  a  penitential, 
but  a  very  decided  letter,  — begging 
release  from  his  engagement  to  his 
cousin.    Alas  now  for  Jessica. 

Mr.  Nevill  was  even  more  put  about 
than  he  had  been  by  his  daughter's 
legacy.  He  seemed  quite  unable  to 
regard  the  matter  either  calmly  or  rea- 
sonably. One  would  have  thought  him 
a  robber  (now  remorseful)  who  had 
enriched  his  offspring  by  a  vast  theft  of 
somebody's  diamonds. 

44  Oh,  papa,"  sobbed  Jessica,  44  don't 
blame  me  !  I  never  even  saw  old  Mr. 
Farquhar.  It  wn't  my  fault.  It  isn't 
any  one's  fault.  It  does  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  so  much  better  just  to  scud 
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John  the  money  and  have  done  with  it. 
Please,  please,  please,  papa,  don't  ask 
John  to  marry  me  when  he  doesn't 
want  to." 

44 1  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jessica,"  cried 
Mr.  Nevill  ;  "this  w  your  fault' some- 
how. You  have  written  him  something 
ungenerous,  grudging  ;  or  stay  —  he 
has  heard  of  your  going  ahout  with 
that  Hiss  Williams  !  I  dare  say  he  saw 
you  somewhere.  Yes,  that  must  be 
the  explanation.  Well,  here's  the  re- 
sult, and  I  am  sure  I  hope  you're 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

Jessica  began  to  cry  —  a  thing  Mr. 
Nevill  never  could  staud.  He  was  all 
tenderness  in  a  moment  —  and  for  a 
moment. 

"Never  miud,  never  mind,  my  love. 
You  must  give  up  that  most  objection- 
able Miss  Williams,  who  has  led  you 
into  this  deplorable  mischief,  and  I 
will  write  and  explaiu  to  John.  I'll 
tell  him  that  all  the  blame  lay  with  that 
Miss  Williams,  and  with  me  for  letting 
you  go  with  her.  He  shall  forgive 
you." 

"Papa,  please  don't  make  any  ex- 
planations to  John.  Oh,  papa,  let  it 
be,"  sobbed  Jessiea.  "  He  loves  some 
one  else.  That's  what  it  is.  I  know 
it,  papa."  For  Jessica  had  pored  and 
pored  over  John's  letter  till  she  knew 
it  by  heart,  and  till  she  had  read  be- 
tween all  its  lines.  It  was  a  very 
proper  letter  indeed,  and  there  was  one 
sentence  in  it  which  to  Jessica  seemed 
to  contain  the  clue  to  it  all.  Some- 
thing'about  "  the  only  sort  of  marriage 
congenial  to  au  Englishman "  and  a 
vague  —  a  very  vague  —  hint  that  he 
had  already  selected  the  bride  for  such 
an  espousal.  "Oh,"  thought  Jessica, 
"  it  is  true  !  I  saw  it  at  the  time,  ami 
he  confesses  it  now.  He  loves  Flora  ! 
Well,  it  was  my  own  plan.  I  worked 
for  it.  I  ought  to  be  pleased.  Dear 
Flora  !  She  is  worthy  of  him,  if  any 
one  is.  Aud  I  will  be  an  old  maid  like 
Miss  Snow,"  she  ended,  with  a  buret 
of  scalding  teardrops. 

Jessica  wrote  to  John  Farquhar,  a 
poor  little  note,  not  nearly  ceremonious 
enough  to  please  her  father.  It  ran 
thus : — 


"My  dear  Cousin,  —  It  is  much 
better  to  marry  the  person  one  loves. 
And  I  do,  do  hope  you  will  get  the  lady 
you  want,  whoever  she  is.  I  knew 
papa  was  mistaken  in  fancying  you 
thought  the  money  so  important.  But 
couldn't  we  get  Mr.  Farquhar's  will 
altered?  We  should  so  much  rather 
be  without  all  that  mouey.  Please 
sometimes  think  kindly  of  Jessica,  who 
will  always  be  glad  to  kuow  you  are 
happy." 

When  John  received  this  letter  from 
the  unknown  cousin,  he  felt  for  the 
first  time  a  throb  of  interest  in  her. 
"She  must  be  a  very  sweet  girl,  this 
Jessica,"  he  said  to  himself;  "but, 
thank  heaven  I  I  am  free." 

VIII. 

CXELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

John  took  stock  of  his  position,  for 
he  now  thought  seriously  of  going 
a-wooiug.  First,  he  had  definitely 
thrown  away  his  rightful  inheritance  ; 
but  come  !  he  was  not  wholly  without 
prospects.  Ho  had  certain  well-to-do 
maternal  kinsmen  who  could  put  him 
in  the  way  of  making  a  competence,  if 
he  would  leave  the  army  aud  betake 
himself  to  commerce.  Though  fond  of 
his  profession,  John  bail  never  meant 
to  stay  in  it  beyond  his  father's  death, 
so  the  idea  of  civil  life  was  nothing 
slarllingly  novel.  Still,  beyond  writing 
diplomatically  aud  vaguely  to  his  kius- 
men,  he  did  nothing  rashly.  The  lady 
of  his  choice  might  refuse  him,  in 
which  case  death  on  the  battle-field 
seemed  the  one  thing  needful  ;  or  she 
might  prefer  a  poor  warrior  to  a  rich 
merchant ;  or  she  might  have  a  little 
money  herself.  Not  that  the  last 
seemed  probable.  John  had  persuaded 
himself  that  Williams  was  the  rich  one, 
aud  her  companion  a  poor  student, 
preparing  at  Girton  to  earu  her  own 
living. 

"  I  shall  get  her  away  from  there, '* 
he  told  himself  ;  "  a  college  is  a  foolisU 
place  for  a  woman."  Oh,  masculine- 
prejudice  !  To  dub  Flora's  nursery 
"foolish"  wheu  it  had  reared  her,  so- 
pretty,  so  brave,  so  practical,  aud  so» 
lively  ;  emancipated  yet  not  strong- 
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•minded,  lifter  the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Geof- 
frey Cobbc  ! 

Unable  to  find  trace  of  the  two  girls 
in  Spain,  though  he  ran  round  Anda- 
lueia  looking  for  their  names  in  the 
hotel  books,  John  at  last  decided  he 
must  write  to  u  the  foolish  place  "  it- 
self. Talbot  had,  of  course,  returned 
thither,  her  Easter  holiday  ended.  It 
was  now  June,  and,  as  prearranged, 
John  was  on  leave  and  had  come  to 
England  to  go  a-courting  ;  only  not  to 
his  cousin  the  heiress. 

He  procured  a  list  of  the  Girton  stu- 
dents and  ran  his  eye  over  it.  No 
mention  of  Flora  Williams  ;  that  was 
all  right,  for  she  had  described  herself 
as  "gone  down."  John  found  the 
name  he  sought ;  read  it,  and  gave  a 
little  jump  — 4i  The  Honorable  Caroline 
Talbot."  How  came  it  he  was  un- 
prepared for  that  little  addition  ? 
Well,  no  matter.  Kings  and  honorable 
women  are  nothing  to  a  lover.  Still, 
a  vision  rose  before  his  imagination  of 
*  stiff,  titled  papa,  who  might  have 
smiled  upon  John  Farquhar  of  Far- 
•quhar  Court,  many  acres,  and  a  balance 
at  the  banker's  ;  but  who  would  put  on 
his  spectacles  at  plain  John  Farquhar 
■of  the  509th,  with  his  pay  and  no  ex- 
pectations. 

However,  he  wrote  to  Miss  Talbot 
ceremoniously.  And  all  day  he  went 
about  murmuring  her  name,  "  Caro- 
line !  "  "  Caroline  1 "  and  wishing  ho 
thought  it  as  pretty  as  "Jessica." 
After  a  day  or  two  came  a  reply  from  the 
Honorable  Caroline,  who  wrote  a  very 
large  hand  and  used  a  very  thick  pen, 
so  that  John  got  another  little  shock, 
having  expected  a  round,  pretty  little 
writing  like  Jessica  Nevill's. 

"Dear  Sir, —I  hasten  to  answer 
your  letter  of  the  5th,  though  it  is  evi- 
dently not  intended  for  me.  I  have 
never  been  at  Tangier,  nor  have  I  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  Your 
letter  is  probably  for  my  grand-aunt, 
Caroline  Talbot  of  Montpellier  Square, 
Brighton  ;  but  as  she  is  very  infirm  it 
will  be  well  to  consult  her  physician 
before  visiting  her.  I  am,  sir,  yours 
truly, 

"Caroline  Mariana  Talbot." 
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This  letter  went  at  once  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  John  Farquhar 
sat  biting  his  nails  and  wondering  what 
on  earth  he  should  do.  His  thoughts 
reverted  to  Flora  Williams.  If  he 
could  catch  her,  he  could  doubtless 
catch  her  companion.  But,  come  now  ! 
had  the  two  of  them  been  humbujrsrinjj 
about  Girton  ?  If  so,  how  the  deuce 
was  he  to  find  even  Flora  ?  He  Bat 
down  and  began  another  letter  to 
Girton,  this  time  addressed  to  Miss 
Williams,  to  be  forwarded  ;  but  he  hes- 
itated a  little  about  sending  it,  so  much 
was  his  fear  increasing  that  neither 
would  this  letter  find  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  written.  And  ho  sat  for 
hours  staring  at  the  envelope,  ready 
stamped  and  addressed,  "  Miss  Wil- 
liams, Girton  College,  Cambridge.  To 
befbnearded"  —  and  he  bit  his  nails, 
and  answered  crossly  if  any  one  spoke 
to  him,  and  felt  his  heart  and  his  hope 
sick  unto  death  within  him. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Farquhar's  first 
epistle  had  been  read  and  ridiculed  by 
every  one  of  Miss  Talbot's  chums, 
none  of  whom  had  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. But  though  the  jest  of  receiving 
a  letter  which  was  almost  a  love-letter 
from  an  unknown  man  was  too  good  to 
be  needlessly  explained,  she  had  a 
guess  at  the  truth  herself.  Privately 
she  wrote  to  Flora  :  — 

"My  good  Williams,  —  Who  was 
that  malapert  miss  who  borrowed  my 
name  to  inspect  a  lover  in  ?  The  lover 
is  looking  for  her.  I  send  his  missive, 
and  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands. 
Students  of  Moral  Philosophy  never 
regard  affairs  of  the  heart.  Yours, 

"Talbot." 

Flora,  being  sensible,  at  once  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  ran  to  her  mother 
and  told  her  the  outlines  of  Jessica's 
history.  And  Mrs.  Williams,  being 
still  more  sensible,  wrote  a  letter  to 
John  explaining  the  whole  course  of 
errors.  Flora,  however,  took  the  pre- 
caution of  reading  her  mother's  letter 
before  posting  it,  and  was  aghast  at 
this  ingenuous  spoiling  of  the  comedy. 
She  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  made  Mrs. 
Williams  compose  oue  totally  different. 
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44  You  must  say,  my  dear  mother,  | 
that  you  write  for  your  daughter,  who 
is  just  going  to  marry  a  mau  named 
Smith,  and  is — walking  out  with  him, 
mending  his  stockings,  or  whatever  you 
choose." 

"My  dear  child,"  said  simple  Mrs. 
Williams,  "there  is  no  such  person. 
Are  you  afraid  this  Captain  Farquhar 
may  full  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

41  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Flora  coolly; 
"but  I  should  greatly  dislike  his  sur- 
mising that  I  was  in  love  with  him. 
When  you  have  liuished  that  sentence, 
mother,  say  we  have  found  out  that  he 
wauts  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
Talbot,  and  shall  be  happy  to  assist 
him  in  doing  so,  as  we  know  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  her." 

44  No,  my  dear  Flora,"  said  Mrs. 
Williams.  "  I  am  older  than  you,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  imprudent  to  give 
this  gentleman  any  hint  as  to  Jessica's 
partiality.  I  shall  say,  4  Though  we 
arc,  of  course,  unable  to  answer  for  the 
young  lady  that  his  doing  so  will  seem 
to  her  desirable.'  " 

44  Well,  mother  — thcu  go  on  aud 
beg  him  to  come  here  on  Saturday  and 
stay  with  us  till  Monday,  so  that  we 
may  take  him  to  see  her.  Dou't  you 
see,  mother,  you  aud  I  are  to  dine  at 
Nevill  Lodge  on  Saturday,  and  Jessica 
has  written  to  say  one  of  the  men  has 
failed,  aud  won't  we,  for  pity's  sake, 
bring  some  one.  Just  as  if  our  men 
were  plentiful  as  blackberries  1  But 
really  it's  providential ;  we  will  take 
John  Farquhar." 

44  My  dear  love  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Williams. 

44  It  will  be  thrilliug  !  "  cried  Flora. 
"I  am  just  dying  to  see  what  he'll 
do  1" 

44  But,  my  dear  child,  suppose  Jes- 
sica doesn't  want  to  meet  him  ?  " 

44  Then  she  can  go  to  bed  with  a  sick 
headache.  Naturo  provided  that  com- 
plaint for  these  emergencies.  But  my 
own  opinion  is  that  Jessica  xcill  meet 
him,  and  that  it  will  all  come  right, 
mother.  It's  the  greatest  fun  in  the 
world  !  "  cried  Flora. 

How  came  44  that  Miss  Williams  "  to 
be  dining  in  Mr.  Nevill's  house  after 
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I  he  had  forbidden  Jessica  her  further 
acquaintance  ? 

The  fact  was,  the  child  changed  so 
much  that  her  father  had  taken  fright, 
and  by  this  time  was  indulging  her  in 
every  way  he  could  think  of.  Jessica 
was  fretting  —  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it ;  and  what  made  matters  worse 
was  that  no  one  could  tell  what  she 
was  fretting  about.  She  grew  pale  and 
thin  ;  her  dimples  were  gone  ;  her  gay 
dresses  hidden  ;  her  dancing  step  had 
become  a  slow  and  languid  tread.  She 
had  no  little  jests  ready  ;  no  affecta- 
tions ;  no  merry  coaxings  and  sauey 
whims.  She  sat  much  in  her  own 
room,  and  often  came  down  with  tear- 
stained  eyes.  Once  Mr.  Nevill  caughl 
her  sobbing  over  some  dead  cistua 
flowers. 

He  read  to  her,  walked  with  herT 
rode  with  her  diligeutly  ;  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  talk  to  her,  but  their 
speech  was  of  prim,  bookish  subjects, 
which  told  him  nothing.  Neither  John 
Farquhar  nor  Jessica's  fortune  was 
ever  mentioned.  At  last  she  got  a 
cough,  and  the  servants  said  she  was 
going  iuto  a  decliue.  Mr.  Nevill  took 
her  to  town  to  see  a  physician  ;  aud 
the  learned  mau  thumped  her  ou  the 
chest  and  slapped  her  on  the  back,  and 
stethoscoped  and  laryngoscoped  her  till 
she  was  terrified  ;  finally  pronounced 
that  she  had  uothiug  the  matter  with 
her  ;  aud  asked  her  father  privately  if 
she  had,  perhaps,  been  crossed  iu  love  ? 

Very  nobly,  Mr.  Nevill  took  the  hint, 
and  sent  next  day  for  Mr.  Hobsou. 
But  Jessica  would  none  of  Mr.  Hob- 
son  ;  and  when  Sir  Edgar  Lee,  the 
admirable  barouet,  made  his  long-ex- 
pected proposal,  Jessica  hunted  him 
out  of  the  county  at  once,  lurniug  up 
her  little  nose  most  disdainfully. 

44  Still  resolved  to  be  a  single  woman, 
Jess  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Nevill,  in  despair. 

44 1  think,  papa,"  replied  Jessica, 
44  to  be  like  Miss  Suow  is  best.  And 
sometimes  I  wonder  whether  I  am 
High  Church  enough  to  get  on  in  a 
sisterhood." 

More  alarmed  than  ever,  Mr.  Nevill, 
with  a  sigh,  told  her  that  if  she  wished 
she  might  go  to  Girtou,  which  is  a  sis- 
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terhood  indeed  of  n  sort,  bul  one  not 
oblivious  of  holidays.  Yet  Jessica  only 
said  quietly,  "Thank  you,  papa,  but  I 
don't  want  to  go  now,"  aud  he  felt 
more  anxious  than  before. 

44  Tell  me  something  you  would  like, 
my  love,"  said  Mr.  Nevill,  clasping  her 
to  his  breast ;  and  Jessica  brightened  a 
little,  aud  answered  :  — 

44 1  should  like  to  see  my  dear  Flora, 
papa." 

Mr.  Nevill  hurried  off  in  the  tram 
instantaneously,  aud  brought  Miss  Wil- 
liams back  with  him.  After  which 
there  was  peace  between  the  two  fam- 
ilies ;  aud  Mrs.  Williams  aud  Flora 
received  invitatious  for  the  dinuer- 
party. 

On  the  morniug  of  the  day  for  this 
festivity  behold  a  note  from  Flora  to 
her  f riend's  father  :  — 

"Dear  Mr.  Nevill,  —  Jessica 
asked  us  to  bring  some  one  to  replace 
your  sick  clergyman  at  dinner.  Our 
friend  Captain  Farquhar  will  be  here 
then,  and  mamma  thinks  you  will  not 
object  to  his  accompanying  us.  I  fancy 
he  is  a  relation  of  yours,  so  it  seems 
suitable." 

44  Oh,  papa,  no  /  "  cried  Jessica,  with 
a  blazing  spot  on  each  pale  cheek.  44 1 
cannot  meet  John  Farquhar  !  I  can- 
not 1" 

44  My  love,"  said  Mr.  Nevill,  4'  no 
doubt  it  is  his  own  wish,  to  show  that 
on  neither  side,  after  all  that  lias  oc- 
curred, is  there  any  feeliug  or  soreness 
or  grudge." 

44  But  I  believe  he's  engaged  to 
Flora  !  "  burst  out  Jessica. 

44  To  Flora  1  Bless  me  !  is  that  how 
the  wind  blows  ?  You  queer  girls, 
never  to  have  told  me  she  even  knew 
him  !  Come  now,  Jess  ;  for  your 
friend's  sake,  if  for  no  other,  you  must 
oblige  me  by  being  civil  to  your  cousin." 

And  poor  Jessica  stood  looking  at 
her  father  with  piteous  eyes,  wishing 
she  had  courage  to  eonfess  and  to  ex- 
plain. She  could  not  do  it,  and  she 
crept  away  and  cried  bitterly  in  her 
own  room. 

44  Oh,  it  will  be  hard  to  see  them  to- 
gether !  "  she  sobbed.    44  But  I  have 


got  to  bear  it,  for  it  was  my  own  plan, 
aud  Flora  will  expect  me  to  be  pleased. 
No  one  must  ever  know  how  I  really 
feel.    No  one  !  no  one  !  " 

IX. 

THAT  MISS  WILLIAMS  AGAIN. 

44  Then  is  the  diuner  at  Miss  Tal- 
bot's home  ?"  asked  John,  puzzled. 

44  You  will  see  her  there." 

44  But  I  hope  I  may  know  whose 
house  I  am  goiug  to  ?  " 

44  To  your  cousiu's.  To  Mr.  NevuTs. 
Jessica  Nevill  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine." 

44  Miss  Williams,  I  really  regret  very 
much  that  I  did  not  kuow  this  soouer. 
Of  course,  you  were  not  aware,  but 
there  are  circumstances  which  make  it 
peculiarly  awkward  for  me  to  meet 
Miss  Nevill." 

44  Oh,  we  know  all  about  that.  Jes- 
sica has  told  us.  But  don't  be  alarmed. 
Mr.  Nevill  and  Jessica  know  you  are 
coming,  aud  are  delighted,  I  assure 
you.  Aud  it's  your  only  chance  of  see- 
ing Talbot.  Besides,  it's  too  late  to 
turn  back  now.  Would  you  leave  them 
thirteen  to  dinner  ?  I  do  assure  you  it 
is  all  right,"  said  Flora,  alarmed,  for 
John  showed  serious  symptoms  of  stop- 
ping the  carriage  and  escaping.  There 
seemed  to  him  a  horrible  indelicacy  in 
thus  finding  Miss  Talbot  under  the 
very  eyes  of  Jessica  Nevill.  However, 
escape  there  was  uone.  They  were 
arrived,  aud  that  sharp-tongued  Flora 
was  saying,  44  Only  cowards  run,  Cap- 
lain  Farquhar ;  and  Englishmen  never 
betray  surprise.  Mother  and  I  particu- 
larly hope  you'll  remember  that." 

At  this  moment  Johu  found  his  hand 
warmly  grasped  by  his  cousin,  the  heir- 
ess's father,  who  was  talking  away  to 
him  most  cordially,  though  the  young 
man,  his  heart  thumping  like  a  school- 
boy's, scarcely  heard  one  single  word 
he  was  saying. 

44  My  daughter  has  a  bad  cough," 
said  Mr.  Nevill,  passing  his  arm  through 
his  kinsman's  affectionately.  44  She 
does  not  look  well  to-night.  Come  and 
let  me  introduce  you.  Jessica,  my 
dear  "  a  little  impatiently,  for  Jes- 
sica was  covering  her  confusion  by  an 
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unnecessarily  prolonged  and  effusive 
greeting  of  Mrs.  Williams  and  Flora. 
As  for  John,  he  was  in  no  hurry,  for 
Jie  was  lookiug  all  about  the  room  for 
Talbot,  and  had  no  eyes  to  spare  for 
mere  Jessica  Nevill. 

Until  the  young  hostess  raised  her 
head  at  last  from  Flora's  shoulder,  and 
advanced  with  an  air  of  desperation 
•towards  her  cousin.  And  lo !  John 
found  her  the  very  darling  of  his  search 
—  found  her  in  his  cousin  herself,  in 
the  hostess,  the  heiress,  Jessica  Nevill. 

The  room  swam  round  for  John  Far- 
quhar, and  ho  did  not  know  if  he  stood 
on  his  head  or  his  heels.  He  heard 
Flora  laugh,  and  he  saw  Mr.  Nevill 
standing  by  smiling  ;  and  he  knew  Jes- 
sica, and  saw  that  she  was  looking  at 
him,  and  that  in  her  eyes  —  large,  wan, 
troubled  eyes — was  the  same  wistful- 
ness  that  he  had  seen  there  on  the 
night  of  his  mother's  death,  when  she 
had  asked  to  share  his  watch,  and  he 
had  not  dared  to  speak  to  her  because 
he  loved  her  so.  John  saw  all  this  as 
in  a  dream,  but  he  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  he  was  saying  or  doing  him- 
self, and  after  a  minute  he  was  swept 
away  in  a  procession  to  the  dining- 
room  under  charge  of  an  elderly  lady 
named  Snow,  who  planted  him  at  table 
very  far  away  from  the  hostess,  and 
talked  to  him  diligently  all  through 
many  courses  till  she  gave  him  up  as  a 
hopeless  dummy  of  a  blockhead. 

John  never  knew  how  he  got  through 
that  dinner  ;  and  as  for  Jessica,  she 
got  whiter  and  whiter  and  whiter,  till 
Flora  began  to  think  her  comedy  an 
error,  and  to  fear  that  the  sick  head- 
ache had  for  once  arrived  in  good 
earnest,  though  most  inopportunely. 
After  dinner  Miss  Nevill  disappeared 
altogether.  And  the  guests  said. 
*'  Poor  child,  she  is  obviously  ill,  and 
no  doubt  has  slipped  away  to  her  bed." 

But  they  were  all  totally  mistaken. 
Jessica  had  no  headache  whatever,  and 
was  silting  quite  comfortably  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden,  with  her  cousin, 
John  Farquhar. 

He  had  invited  her  out  there  alone 
to  tell  her,  of  course,  all  about  his 
engagement  to  Flora  ;  and  Jessica  took 
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her  courage  in  both  hands,  and  stepped 
out  with  him  when  no  one  was  looking. 
And  there  they  sat  hidden  among  the 
trees  ;  and  the  moon  shone  through 
the  branches,  so  that  they  could  just 
sec  each  other  as  they  talked  —  he  look- 
ing quite  content  and  smiling  and 
happy,  and  she  with  the  wild  eyes  and 
forced  cheerfulness  of  agitated  hero- 
ism. 

11  Theu  it  was  Jessica  all  the  time  !  " 
said  John,  with  gentle  reproach. 

"  Didn't  you  know  ?  Didn't  she  tell 
you  ?  Didn't  Mrs.  Farquhar  tell  you  ? 
I  told  her." 

*'  My  mother  ?  Jessica,  how  glad  I 
am  to  think  my  dear  mother  knew  ! 
But  no,  no  one  told  me.  I  had  no  idea 
till  to-night  — till  I  saw  you." 

Jessica  swallowed  a  sob.  "Oh,  do 
forgive  me  1  I  only  meant  it  for  fun. 
I  wanted  to  see  you  so  —  to  get  to  know 
you,"  she  pleaded,  in  her  agitation  say- 
ing all  the  things  she  had  meant  not  to 
say. 

"  What  can  I  possibly  have  to  for- 
give ?  "  said  John,  and  paused  for  a 
few  minutes,  watching  her  and  smil- 
ing. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  my- 
self," ho  said  presently  ;  "  may  1  ? 
though  the  story  is  not  entirely  flatter- 
ing to  either  of  us.  Listen,  Jessica." 
Then  he  began  :  "  When  the  wish  was 
expressed  that  we  should  marry,  I 
knew  nothing  about  love  —  nothing. 
I  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  just  then, 
Jessica,  and  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
doing.  But,  as  you  remember,  I  did 
offer  myself  to  you,  and  you  accepted 
me  out  of  sheer  generosity." 

"  Oh  no,"  cried  Jessica  ;  "  I  didn't 
want  to  marry  you  at  all  1  I  wasn't 
generous.    It  was  all  papa's  doing." 

"  How  could  you  have  wanted  to 
many  me?"  cried  John  indignantly. 
"  I  was  a  shabby,  mercenary  wretch. 
The  whole  matter  was  a  blunder.  It 
was  worse  than  a  blunder  — it  was  a 
crime.  I  didn't  like  it  at  the  time  — 
that  much  I  can  say  for  myself.  But, 
Jessica,  what  waked  me  up,  what 
showed  mo  that  the  thing  couldn't  and 
shouldu't  be  done,  was  that  I  fell  in 
love." 
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"  I  know  that !  " 

"Did  you  know  it?"  Again  he 
paused  and  looked  at  her,  but  Jessica's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  gap  in  the  trees, 
and  she  wouldn't  sec  his  smile.  "  There 
came  some  one  into  my  life  quite  dif- 
ferent from  all  I  had  seen  before.  I 
loved  her  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
her  —  on  the  Hercules — and  every  day 
I  loved  her  more,  and  always  more. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  —  perhaps  I  was 
wrong  —  I  hoped,  perhaps  presumptu- 
ously—  that  she    But,  Jessicn,  I 

was  engaged  to  Miss  Mevill.  Think  ! 
I  was  engaged  to  Miss  Nevill,  and  not 
a  word  could  I  say  to  that  other.  Then 
I  wrote  to  you  —  to  Miss  Nevill — and 
told  her  I  couldn't  do  her  the  wrong  of 
marrying  her  when  my  heart  was  else- 
where. It  is  a  very  confusing  story 
Jessica  ;  can  you  follow  it  ?  I  wanted 
to  woo  my  darling  ;  and  lo  win  her  I 
was  ready  to  give  up  anything.  But  I 
was  rather  too  bold,  wasn't  1  ?  I  have 
hardly  a  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  yet 
J  have  found  her  out ;  and,  beggar  as 
I  am,  my  prayer  to  her  now  is  to  come 
And  share  my  sixpence.  It  is  better 
than  riches,  isn't  it,  Jessica  ?  Love 
and  a  sixpence  I  Love  !  Love  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Jessica  bravely,  "you 
are  right.  But  she  is  not  poor.  You 
will  be  quite  rich  enough,  John." 

"  Never  mind  the  riches  ;  all  I  want 
is  her  dear  self.  Will  she  come  to  me  ? 
Will  she  forgive  all  and  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  ?"  said  Jessica, 
pinching  her  fingers.  "  Yes,  I  imagine 
so.  Let  me  go,  and  I  will  send  her  to 
you  now." 

"Who?"  exclaimed  John,  bewil- 
dered. 

"  Flora  !  Oh,  don't  say  it  is  not  my 
dear  Flora  1  " 

"  Flora  ?  "  repeated  John.  And  then 
he  put  his  arm  round  the  trembling 
girl  and  drew  her  to  him  gently.  "  No, 
it  is  not  Flora.  It  never  was  Flora. 
Oh,  Jessica,  don't  you  know  ?  Don't 
vou  understand  ?  Jessica  I  " 

"  Oh!"  said  Jessica. 

After  that  they  somehow  arrived  at 
a  very  good  understanding  indeed. 
And  they  forgot  all  about  the  dinner- 
party, and  sat  there  for  an  immense 
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time  in  the  moonlight,  till  it  was  quite 
too  late  to  reappear  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  Flora 
resolved  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  she  slipped  off  to  her 
friend's  room,  aud  found  her  sitting 
there  alone 

All  kin'  o'  smlly  roun'  the  lips, 
An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes, 

and  quite  ready  to  talk.  And  after 
Flora  had  gone,  Jessica  still  knelt  on 
by  her  window,  till  the  last  carriage 
had  driven  away,  and  the  house  was 
very  quiet,  and  the  lamps  of  festivity 
were  all  put  out.  But  all  the  while 
conversation  was  going  on  in  her  fa- 
ther's room  below  ;  and  Jessica  recog- 
nized John's  voice,  and  knew  that  he 
was  there  still.  At  last  she  heard  his 
foot  in  the  passage,  not  going  to  the 
hall  door  but  disappearing  into  one  of 
the  spare  rooms.  And  then  Mr.  Nevill, 
candle  in  hand,  came  up-stairs  to  bed, 
and  went  iuto  his  dressing-room  aud 
shut  the  door. 

Then  up  jumped  Jessica,  still  in  her 
white  dress,  with  the  string  of  pearls 
in  her  hair  ;  and  she  fleeted  along  the 
lobby,  and  burst  the  door  open,  aud 
flung  herself  into  her  father's  arms. 

"  Oh,  papa,  dear,  dear  papa  I  Has 
John  told  you  everything  ?  " 

Mr.  Nevill  unlaced  her  strangling 
clasp,  aud  seated  her  in  his  armchair, 
and  stroked  her  cheek.  "  My  dear 
Jess,"  he  said  gently,  "  if  you  had  told 
me  the  facts  long  ago,  you  would  have 
spared  yourself  a  great  deal  of  needless 
distress." 

"  Oh  no,  papa  I  "  cried  Jessica  ;  "  it 
has  all  turned  out  most  beautifully. 
We  haven't  the  least  objection  now  to 
marrying  each  other,  papa.  And  I 
shall  be  so  glad,  please  papa,  if  you 
will  be  fond  of  me  again,  as  you  were 
before  I  got  the  money  ;  and  — and  the 
cough  at  Tangier,"  ended  Jessica, 
blushing  and  laughing,  and  gay  as  her 
old  self. 

Well,  she  married  John  Farquhar  in 
the  autumn,  and  every  one  said  they 
made  a  very  pretty  couple.  But  do  you 
want  to  know  the  sequel  to  the  story  ? 
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Mr.  Nevill,  after  his  daughter's  wed-  I 
ding,  lived  by  himself  for  full  a  year, 


and  was  so  lonely  and  miserable  that 
every  one  said  he  was  quite  certain  to 
marry  again.  Rumor  said  also  that 
Miss  Snow  was  prepared  to  accept  him. 
13ut  Mr.  Nevill,  whose  wife  had  died  at 
twenty-five,  and  whose  daughter  had 
deserted  him  at  nineteen,  knew  nothing 
about  elderly  ladies,  and  was  not  par- 
ticularly fond  of  them.  I  fear  it  ran 
in  the  family,  that  espousing  of  women 
thirty  years  too  young.  Old  John 
Farquhar  had  done  it  ;  and,  instead  of 
taking  warning,  Mr.  Nevill  went  aud 
followed  his  example. 

He  married  that  Miss  Williams. 

Katharine  Wylde. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A  FORTNIGHT  IN  FINLAND. 

In  Baron  Nikolay's  beautiful  park  at 
Viborg  is  a  statue,  by  a  native  artist, 
of  Wainamonen,  the  Finnish  Orpheus 
who  brought  the  various  elements  of 
the  primeval  world  into  order  by  the 
strains  of  his  lyre.  One  hand  the  sage 
holds  above  his  head,  the  other  rests 
upon  the  lyre.  Behind  him  tower 
huge  blocks  of  moss-covered  red  granite 
grouped  by  nature,  from  the  interstices 
of  which  grow  firs  and  pines,  and  up 
to  which  lead  avenues  of  birch-trees 
past  alternate  lawns  and  lakes.  Here 
the  Finlanders  come  to  pay  their  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  beloved  bard,  and 
among  them  many  a  maid  with  flutter- 
ing headgear  such  as  the  poet  himself 
described  :  — 

Northland  thought  the  moon  was  shining 
When  her  jewelled  earrings  glistened, 
Thought  the  sun  had  left  his  station 
When  her  girdle  shone  in  beauty, 
When  her  colored  headgear  fluttered. 
Pure  the  snow  upon  the  mountains, 
Purer  still  the  Bride  of  Beauty. 
White  the  foam  upon  the  ocean, 
Whiter  still  her  virgin  spirit. 
Graceful  on  the  lakes  the  white  swan, 
Beautiful  the  stars  in  heaven, 
Still  more  beautiful,  Kylliki.1 

Dr. 


'  The  quotations  in  this  paper  are 
Crawford's  translation  of  the  Finnish  poeU. 


The  chauge  from  the  marshes  around 
St.  Petersburg  to  this  beautiful  spot  is 
the  greatest  that  can  possibly  be  ac- 
complished in  four  hours,  the  time 
taken  by  the  train  to  traverse  the  dis- 
tance between  the  capital  and  Viborg. 

An  alternative  route  offers  by  sea. 
Drop  down  the  Neva  from  the  quay 
facing  the  pouderous  pile  of  St.  Isaac's, 
leave  the  huge  red  factories  behind, 
take  a  look  at  the  lawns  and  woods  of 
Peterhof  as  you  pass  out  into  the  open 
Gulf  of  Finland,  sleep  one  light  sum- 
mer's night  upou  a  coastiug  steamer, 
on  which  the  Russian  language  is  un- 
known, and  next  morning,  soon  after 
daybreak,  you  steam  through  the  forti- 
fied islets  of  Sveaborg,  and  iuto  the 
little  bay  on  the  margin  of  which  lies 
Helsingfors,  whoso  cathedrals  on  their 
granite  platforms  tower  above  the 
town.  Spotless  cleanliness,  brightness, 
and  enterprise  give  Hclsiugfore  a  dis- 
tinction all  its  own.  In  front  of  the 
quay  stretches  a  loug  line  of  farmers' 
carts,  aud  housewives  display  their 
dairy  produce,  aud  offer  strawberries  to 
the  passer-by.  Finland  is  famous  for 
this  fruit,  which  is  honored  with  fre- 
quent notice  in  the  national  poems. 
When  the  poet  describes  a  rural  scene 
he  sings  of 

Kine  upon  the  plains  and  uplands, 
In  the  marshes  berries  plenty, 
Strawberries  upon  the  mountains. 

When  he  presents  his  heroine  he  says 
she 

Grew  as  berry  on  the  mountains, 
As  a  strawberry  of  sweetness, 
On  the  fields  the  child  of  beauty, 
In  the  glens  the  golden  flower. 

Before  eleven  o'clock  struck  all  was 
cleared  away,  the  farmers  had  driven 
off  their  carts,  the  housewives  moved 
on  with  their  butler,  the  strawberries 
were  eaten,  and  the  street  was  so  swept 
aud  garnished  that  uo  sign  remained  of 
the  busy  scene  that  greeted  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer.  The  broad  boulevards 
and  pleasant  parks  attract  the  eye,  the 
turf  is  as  green  as  that  of  Ireland,  the 
houses  are  tall,  regular,  and  handsome, 
telephone  and  telegraph  wires  hum 
overhead,  the  bells  of  the  tram-cars, 
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the  rattle  of  carriages,  and  the  strains 
of  martial  music  from  a  neighboring 
kiosk,  mingle  with  the  murmur  of  busy 
city  life.     Finnish  autl  Swedish  are 
spoken  everywhere,  and  familiar  En- 
glish is  a  better  second  string  to  the 
traveller's  bow  than  the  imperial  Rus- 
sian, which  prevailed  about  his  ears 
until  last  evening.    The  air  is  fresher, 
the  summer  sun  is  brighter,  and  the 
everlasting  cough,  with  its  inevitable 
accompaniment,  is  left  behind  in  Russ- 
ia ml.     The   Parliament   House,  the 
Athenaeum,  the   University,  and  the 
classic  hall  of  the  nobility  would  do 
credit  to  any  great  city,    lu  few  in- 
deed do  the  envirous  of  public  build- 
ings receive  such  scrupulous  attention, 
and  nowhere  do  the  governed  more 
cordially  second  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernors to  make  their  common  capital  a 
credit  tc  their  country.    In  the  cool  of 
the  evening  little  yachts  spread  their 
white  wings,  and  Hit  about  the  harbor. 
In  the  shops,  among  other  books,  are 
"The  History  of  David  Grieve"  and 
M  Donovan,"  both  translated  into  Swed- 
ish.   Quite  recently  the  study  of  the 
Russian  language  has  been  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  university,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Finlauders  ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  station-masters  and 
other  officials  speak   Russian  makes 
things  easier  for  the  traveller,  who  is 
often  reduced  to  crowing  like  a  cock  as 
a  means  of  asking  for  the  egg  of  a 
hen,  and  to  other  similar  absurd  and 
pantomimic  gestures.    In  the  railway 
carriages  you  are  requested,  in  six 
languages,  not  to  smoke  ;  the  prohibi- 
tion being  in  Finnish,  Swedish,  Rus- 
sian, German,  French,  and  English. 
The  stations  along  the  line,  like  every- 
thing else  in  Finland,  are  marvellously 
clean,  neat,  and  even  luxurious  ;  the 
windows,  clean  as  mirrors,  are  gener- 
ally nicely  curtained,  the  refreshments 
are  good  and  cheap  ;  in  the  waiting- 
rooms  you  will  sometimes  even  find 
superfluous  luxury  in  a  piano,  and 
flower  gardens  delight  at  every  little 
halting-place.    Wild  strawberries,  in 
birch-bark  baskets,  and  most  excellent 
milk  and  flsh,  fair  coffee,  good  bread 


and  the  table  in  general  supplies  good, 
plain  food,  which  is  never  sent  up  half- 
cooked.     The  railway  runs  through 
pleasant  suburbs  out  into  a  level  coun- 
try of  fir  and  pine  woods  and  grassy 
meadows  filled  with  flowers.    At  11 
P.M.  twilight  still  reigns,  but  the  gas  is 
lighted  in  the  railway-carriages,  and 
struggles  with  the  long-lived,  but  now 
dying  day,  till  midnight,  when  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Paianne,  gleam  the 
electric  lights    of  a  sawmill.  These 
slowly  fade  in  the  distance  as  the  little 
steamer  Lahtis,  under  the  command 
of  an  English-speaking  and  English- 
loving  captain,  passes  along  the  quiet 
lake,  whose  silent  surface  is  broken  bv 
frequent  islets  clothed  in  pines  and  firs, 
all  untrodden  save  for  the  foot  of  the 
infrequent  wood-cutter.    For  half  the 
year  the  little  steamers  run,  bringing 
down  butter,  cellulose,  and  timber,  and 
taking  back  hardware,  iron,  and  flour. 
For  the  remaining  six   mouths  the 
hardy  inhabitants  traverse  the  frozen 
water  on  long  suow-shoes,  and  now 
and  then,  when  frost  favors  aud  snow 
permits,  on  skates. 

The  stations  at  which  the  steamer 
halts  consist  of  only  a  few  wooden 
houses,  but  the  passengers  who  come 
and  go  are  well  clothed  and  prosperous- 
looking,  aud  ofteii  quite  smartly  clad. 
Their  politeness  is  admirable,  and  as 
they  part  one  peasaut  bows  to  another 
with  a  courtly  grace.  In  this  respect, 
however,  they  are  not  superior  to  that 
patient  and  good  soul  the  Russian 
inoujick,  whose  simple  and  unaffected 
politeness  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  for  his  sobri- 
ety. Here  the  Fiulander  stands  a 
world  apart.  The  latter  goes  to  his 
plain,  unadorned  Lutheran  church  on 
Sundays  iu'his  best  black  coat,  and  out- 
wardly, at  any  rate,  keeps  his  religion 
for  the  Sabbath.  The  Russian  is  for- 
ever bowing  and  crossing  himself  be- 
fore gilded  pictures  of  Our  Lady  and 
the  saints,  and  is  continually  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  ever-recurring  Byzan- 
tine churches,  the  cupolas  of  which 
rise  from  the  vast  plains  of  his  native 
land  like  mushrooms  from  a  marsh. 


and  salt  butter  can  be  had  everywhere, 1  Whether  this  be  religion  or  superstition 
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I  leave  to  wiser  heads  to  decide  ;  but  it 
is  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  centripetal 
aud  concentric  force  in  Russia.  The 
Russiau  again  is  often  in  the  liquor 
shop,  but  the  Finn  generally  has  no 
liquor  shop  to  which  to  go.  Within 
twelve  hours  after  leaving  Lahtis,  the 
handsome  wooden  houses  of  Jyvas- 
kula  and  its  two  very  tolerable  stone 
churches  crown  a  gentle  eminence  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Paianue.  One  gen- 
tleman alone  in  this  little  town 
speaks  English  ;  no  one  speaks  Rus- 
sian. The  only  linguist,  the  captain  of 
the  steamer,  hospitable  and  kindly,  ar- 
ranges for  bed  and  board  in  a  house  of 
spotless  cleanliness,  the  linen  of  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Parisian 
laundress.  The  beds  at  first  sight  are 
rather  a  puzzle.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  shape,  height,  and  never 
more  than  three  feet  long.  Luckily  at 
nightfall,  or  rather  at  bedtime,  for  just 
now  thcro  is  no  night,  they  discover  a 
capacity  for  being  extended  to  double 
their  original  length.  The  table  at 
breakfast  is  spread  with  anchovies, 
butter,  bread,  cheese,  bologna  sausage, 
slices  of  cold  beef,  radishes  in  aud  out 
of  milk,  collops  of  salmon,  and  bottles 
of  schnapps  and  vodki.  This,  with  one 
hot  dish  to  follow,  forms  the  usual 
breakfast,  and  with  the  additions  of 
soup  and  pudding,  the  ordinary  dinner 
of  Finland.  The  hotel  has  a  tele- 
phone, by  means  of  which  communica- 
tion can  be  had  not  only  with  other 
houses  in  the  little  town  —  a  village 
from  au  English  point  of  view  — but 
with  distant  places.  The  use  of  the 
telephone  is  very  widely  extended  in 
this  pleasant  and  progressive  land. 
All  around  are  odorous  pine  woods  aud 
fir  forests,  clothing  the  m  undulating 
shores  of  the  blue  lake  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Excellent  baths  can  be 
sot  here,  and  oceans  of  hot  and  cold 
water  in  which  to  splash  about.  You 
find  all  ready  aud  commence  by  taking 
off  your  tie  and  collar.  Tho  atteudant 
lady  is  by  no  means  alarmed  at  this 
premonitory  symptom.  The  water  is 
cooling,  and,  growing  desperate,  you 
place  your  sponge  and  soap-box  on  a 


coat  and  waistcoat.  Sho  placidly  ap- 
proves. Happily  she  leaves  the  room 
for  a  moment.  Grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity, you  hurl  aside  your  remaining 
garments  and  plunge  into  the  water. 
She  reappears  with  a  handful  of  new 
bast,  quietly  takes  you  by  one  ear,  as 
the  old  woman  does  the  little  boy  in 
Pears'  advertisement,  and  commences 
to  soap  your  head.  You  submit,  think- 
ing the  matter  may  end  here  ;  but  pres- 
ently one  hand  dives  into  the  water, 
aud  emerges  with  an  unwilling  leg, 
whose  partner  shortly  experiences  the 
same  fate.  Unable  to  struggle  any 
longer,  you  yield  your  arms  a  willing 
prey  to  the  soaper,  and  say,  by  way  of 
extenuation,  "  After  all,  much  the 
sinne  sort  of  thing  happens  in  Japan." 
T«V  na$apoi(  anavra  Kodapa.  Resides  bath- 
ing, and  eating  and  drinking,  enjoying 
the  delightful  air,  and  feasting  the  eye 
on  lake,  woods,  and  flowers,  there  is 
little  to  do  at  Jyvaskula,  which  is  not 
famous  for  fishing,  though  every  boy 
there  has  a  rod  of  some  sort.  The 
skittle-alley  attracts  those  who  crave 
for  more  exciting  pastimes,  and  the 
game  is  played  here  with  great  skill. 
An  iron  foundry  and  a  cellulose  factor)- 
are  not  far  distant.  The  former  now 
closes,  unable  to  compete  with  the  Rus- 
sian tariff,  for  the  empire  proper  has 
no  customs  union  with  Finland. 

To  see  what  Finland  is  really  like,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascend  one  lake  system 
aud  descend  another,  and,  as  there  is 
no  rail  at  Jyvaskula,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  drive  to  Suoncnyoki  on  the 
line  to  Kyopio.  An  excellent  road 
with  a  broad  grassy  berme  flanked  with 
bluebells,  dandelions,  aud  daisies  runs 
between  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch, 
up  and  down  over  the  undulating  coun- 
try, alongside  lakes  and  rivers,  and  a 
very  good  spring  cart  can  be  hired, 
which  is  driven,  in  all  cases,  from  the 
back  seat.  So  two  travellers  can  sit 
in  front  and  see  the  country.  At  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  kilometres  a  fresh 
horse  can  be  got  at  the  posliug  station 
for  the  very  moderate  payment  of  six- 
teen penni,  -16  of  a  mark,  per  kilo- 
metre. The  post  stations  are  extremely 


chair  beside  the  tub,  and  remove  your '  clean  and  nice.    At  all  of  them  food 
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can  be  obtaiued,  but  it  is  well  to  know 
at  which  to  halt.  Sometimes  only  the 
peasant's  fare  is  available  :  gritty 
black  bread,  and  bits  of  ham  and  meat, 
through  which  the  best  of  teeth  can 
only  meet  after  a  hard  struggle.  At 
most,  sufficiently  good  travellers'  fare 
is  readily  procurable.  The  post  sta- 
tion is  generally  part  of  a  largo  farm- 
house, and  the  homestead  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
The  rooms  of  the  farmhouses  are  of 
enormous  size  ;  the  courtyard  is  sur- 
rounded by  wooden  outhouses,  and 
within  it  is  a  well.  The  windows  are 
always  open,  the  cooking  pots  are  al- 
ways clean,  the  cattle  look  sleek  and 
well  fed,  and  the  housewife  is  always 
anxious  to  oblige  the  traveller.  In  the 
kitchen  stands  a  spinning-wheel  and 
sometimes  a  hand-loom.  In  the  loft 
above,  among  a  debris  of  skins,  pikes, 
horns,  grain,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  farm-hauds  sleep  the  deep 
ami  happy  sleep  of  physical  exhaus- 
tion. 

Overtaken  by  hunger  somewhere  be- 
tween Jyvaskula  and  Kyopio,  in  the 
land  of  the  midnight  sun,  with  Laplaud 
not  far  to  the  north,  it  is  somewhat 
astonishing  iu  the  course  of  a  panto- 
mimic effort  to  induce  a  roadside  shop- 
keeper to  produce  food,  to  find  him 
leading  you  to  the  telephone,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  suggesting  that 
you  should  communicate  with  some 
one  at  the  capital,  for  instance,  who 
can  speak  a  language  you  understand. 
On  the  steamers  there  arc  telephones, 
which  on  arrival  in  port  are  connected 
with  the  local  wires.  Every  house  of 
any  size  has  its  telephone,  and  can 
order  by  word  of  mouth  what  it  wants 
from  Ilelsingfors.  Across  a  river,  not 
less  than  half  a  kilometre  broad,  car- 
riage, horse,  and  travellers  are  carried 
wholesale  on  a  huge  raft,  which  would 
tako  a  coach  and  team.  The  chain 
across  stream  is  made  of  a  series  of 
wooden  poles  joined  together  by  iron 
hooks,  at  the  end  of  which  ferry,  raft, 
and  landing-place  fit  with  mathemat- 
ical precision.  At  Suonenyoki  every 
one  was  going  to  church,  but  a  coffee- 


tavern  was  open  to  the  sun-browned 
wayfarer.  Coffee  and  milk  and  sugar, 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  three,  all 
good,  cost  forty  penni,  or  fourpeuce. 
What  a  site  for  au  impecunious  idyll  ! 
After  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for 
indifferent  fare  at  Petersburg,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  polite  proprietor  charged  noth- 
ing, and  threw  in  smiles  and  good- 
morrow  gratis.  Kyopio  is  a  large 
town,  as  Finnish  towns  go.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  province,  and  the  seat  of  a 
governor,  it  possesses  a  lunatic  asylum  • 
and  several  other  attributes  of  official 
circumstance.  From  a  mountain  al- 
most as  high  as  Hampstead  Heath  a 
fine  view  is  obtainable,  and  the  district 
is  famous  for  horse-flesh. 

A  day's  journey  to  the  north  to  Kai- 
jana  brings  the  traveller  to  the  verge 
of  the  morasses,  lakes,  and  forests, 
which  extend  four  hundred  miles  west- 
ward to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  half 
that  distance  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion  to  the  White    Sea.  Excellent 
salmon-fishing,  for  £4  the  season,  can 
be  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lnke 
Ulea,  which  is  easily  accessible  by  the 
most  northern   railway  iu  the  world. 
Frequent  steamers  run  down  the  lakes 
to  Willmanstrand  from  Kyopio.  First 
they  cross  Kallavesi,  which  frowned 
beneath  a  leaden  sky  when  I  saw  it, 
and  pass  through  the  Konnus  Canal  to* 
Unnikovcsi.     Thence  a  double  lock 
dropped  our  little  steamer  into  the 
lower  level  of  Havkivesi,  where  the 
sun   shone   down  on   smiling  islands 
fringed   with   narrow   lawns,  or  girt 
about  with  lichen-covered  rocks.  The 
frequent  islands  are  a  great  feature 
of  Finland  lake  scenery.     They  are 
generally  small,  always  covered  with 
wood.     Sometimes  three  or  four  fir- 
trees  only  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  water. 
Suddenly  the  steamer  rushes  into  an 
apparent  cul-de-sac,   which,  however, 
possesses  an  artificial  outlet  and  a  lock, 
whereby  access  is  obtained  to  the  next 
lake  in  the  chain.    On  a  fine  dav,  and 
nearly  all  the  days  here  are  fine  in  July, 
this  journey  is  delightful.    The  air  is 
bracing,  and  the  sun,  though  very 
warm,  not   unpleasantly    hot.  The 
odorous  breath  of  the  pine  woods  is 
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"wafted  over  the  water,  the  towns  and 
Villages  please,  alike  by  their  cleanli- 
ness and  by  llieir  picturesque  positions, 
■and  l he  people  are  hospitable,  kindly, 
and  nncurious.  The  women  are  not 
beautiful  as  they  are  in  the  Caucasus, 
nor  do  they  dress  quaintly  and  delight- 
fully as  in  Japan,  but  they  are  always 
clean  and  neat ;  and  the  men  are  indus- 
trious, sober,  and  self-respecting.  It 
is  a  pleasant  land,  and  the  fisherman 
cau  catch  a  fish  in  most  places  at  which 
"he  halts;  for  here  they  accept  the 
creed  that  the  best  of  all  tilings  is  to 
fish  and  catch  something,  and  that  the 
next  best  of  all  things  is  to  fish  without 
catching  anything. 

It  lakes  nearly  twelve  hours  to  travel 
in  the  busy  little  steamer  from  Kyopio 
to  Nyslott,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  Finland.  Its  wooden  houses 
are  grouped  irregularly  on  a  rising 
bank.  The  Gymnase,  and  the  tall 
tower  of  the  restaurant  overlooking  the 
water,  proclaim  that  the  wants  of  body 
and  mind  are  alike  supplied  in  this 
idyllic  summer  home.  A  pretty  wooden 
bridge,  painted  while,  leads  from  the 
shore  to  a  microscopic  islet,  upon 
whose  soft  green  turf  are  little  Christ- 
mas trees,  dower  beds,  two  upright 
posts  and  a  cross-piece,  painted  a  dark 
maroon  color,  from  which  depends  a 
bell.  King,  and  a  little  boat  puts  off 
over  the  deep  water  from  auother  islet 
two  hundred  yards  away,  the  whole 
area  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  ancient 
caslle,  the  high  walls  and  frowning 
towers  of  which  dominate  the  village, 
whose  pride  and  boast  they  are.  The 
government  carefully  preserves  this 
monument  of  bygone  days,  when  the 
Swedes  and  the  Philanders,  hand-in- 
hand,  fought  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Muscovite.  The  courtyards  are  well- 
tended  gardens,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  limpid  water  from  the  lake  ; 
and  from  the  walls,  through  the  narrow 
eyelets  of  the  lofty  towers,  on  every 
side  the  eye  ranges  over  a  bluo  ex- 
panse of  water,  broken  in  all  direc- 
tions by  islets,  capes,  and  promontories, 
all  clothed  in  forest.  Folks  are  not 
crowded  in  these  arcadian  townlets. 
The  houses  have  spacious  apartments, 


and  in  the  drawing-rooms  grow  creep- 
ers, traiued  over  statuettes,  and  arouud 
the  walls.  They  flourish  and  extend 
themselves  iu  the  soft  summer  air  that 
blows  gently  through  the  open  win- 
dows. The  pools  by  the  slone  bridge 
that  divides  the  town  into  two  sectious 
often  yield  a  big  trout  and  are  not  very 
much  fished.  I  nearly  caught  a  tom- 
cat. My  hook  was  baited  with  a  little 
lish  ;  ana  leaving  the  boat  to  explore 
the  castle,  its  lowers,  walls,  gardens, 
chapel,  and  inmost  recesses,  I  left  the 
rod  on  the  steps.  Returning,  we  met 
the  cat  upon  the  path,  coughing  vio- 
lently. Conjecture  pointed  to  some 
indigestible  food,  and  a  long  toll-tale 
line  explained  the  wit's  condition. 
The  hooks  and  the  spike  on  which  the 
defunct  sprat  had  been  impaled  were 
free  from  blood,  and  let  us  hope  the  cat 
had  not  too  far  devoured  the  bait  before 
he  discovered  his  error. 

Little  steamers  are  continually  whis- 
tling and  protesting  that  they  cannot 
stop  another  minute  ;  and  if  you  want 
to  leave  Nyslott  you  must  personally  go 
and  ask  each  one  where  it  is  going  and 
whether  it  really  cannot  wait  till  you 
have  packed  your  portmanteau.  With 
the  solitary  exception  of  these  busy 
boats  nothing  pretends  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
For  the  sake  of  variety,  however,  the 
traveller  cau  post  hence  to  Punka- 
haryu,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
away.  Starting  at  C  p.m.  after  the 
live-o'clock  Finland  dinner,  you  first 
ferry  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  lake 
on  a  raft,  and  then  drive  through  a  fir 
forest,  past  pretty  frequent  farmhouses 
and  fields  of  rye  and  barley,  till  across 
a  yellow  line  of  mustard  you  again  see 
water  and  wooded  islands,  as  the  sun 
at  10  r.M.  sets  like  a  blood-red  ball 
behind  you.  Then  auother  spacious 
ferry  receives  you  and  your  belongings, 
including  horse  and  carriage,  and  you 
land  on  the  little  pear-shaped  island  of 
Punkaharyu,  or  the  Hog's  Back.  In 
the  middle  of  the  trees  at  the  thick  end 
of  the  pear  stands  au  excellent  hotel  on 
rising  ground,  whence  on  every  side 
vistas  are  cut  down  to  the  water.  From 
end  to  end,  some  six  or  seven  miles, 
I  runs  a  good  road,  in  places  on  a  natural 
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bank  through  the  water,  which  washes 
its  sides,  but  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween beds  of  moss  and  heather.  But 
through  bluebells  and  wild  strawberries 
you  can  anywhere  in  a  few  minutes 
engineer  a  way  to  the  water.  The 
thermometer  marks  G5°  Fahrenheit  in 
the  shade  at  noon  in  this  lotus  land, 
whence  the  telephone  from  Nyslott 
will  tell  you  if  any  letters  have  come 
up  the  lakes  while  you  linger  on  the 
island  or  fish  around  its  shores.  Still 
farther  to  the  west  and  nearer  to  Lake 
Ladoga,  is  an  island  of  pine  planks  des- 
tined for  England,  whither  much  of  the 
Finnish  timber  and  most  of  the  Fin- 
nish butter  goes.  The  need  for  the 
speedy  transit  of  the  latter  comestible 
Accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  fact 
that,  over  and  above  a  network  on  the 
coast,  three  railways  run  up  the  coun- 
try to  the  north,  between  the  lakes, 
which  only  serve  for  water  communica- 
tion during  the  summer. 

The  journey  from  Nyslott  to  AVill- 
inanstrand,  at  the   bottom  of  Lake 
Saima,  takes  less  than  twelve  hours, 
through  successive  little  lakes,  to  Pua- 
mala,  and  thence  down  Lake  Saima. 
The  Finnish  names  for  all  these  places 
differ  entirely  from  those  given  to  them 
by  the  Swedes,  which  adds  an  addi- 
tional element  of  difficulty  to  travel  in 
the  country.    Thus,  Nyslott  is  Savon- 
linna,  "Willmanstrand  is  Lappcenranta, 
juid  so  on.    At  Nyslott,  on  the  return 
journey,  all  the  Finnish  world  was  as- 
sembled in  the  red  Lutheran  church, 
with  big  white  organ,  plain  altar,  and 
communion  table.    As  the  folks  filed 
out  in  a  dense  and  bustling,  but  good- 
tempered  crowd,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  Finns  arc  generally  short  of  stat- 
ure, with  small  eyes,  set  somewhat 
deeply  in  their  sockets,  and  approach- 
ing more  nearly  one  to  the  other  than 
those  of  the  handsome  Swedes.  Their 
hair,  always  long,  straight,  and  light, 
is  often   bright  yellow,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
resemblance  in  them  to  the  Hungari- 
ans, with  whom,  of  the  peoples  now  in 
Europe,  it  is  supposed  they  have  the 
closest  ethnical  connection.  Outside 
the  church  the  black-coated  men  and  ' 


kerchiefed  women  gossiped  in  a  dense 
crowd,  or  collected  around  a  stall  at 
which  Bibles  and  tracts  were  sold.  In 
the  hot  afternoon  the  motionless  sur- 
face of  the  lake  shone  like  a  burnished 
mirror,  and  the  reflections  of  the  white 
wands  crowned  with  tufts  of  heather, 
which  mark  the  steamer's  route,  wrig- 
gled and  twisted  behind  it,  reflected  in 
the  water  like  white  snakes  floating  on 
a  sea  of  oil.  All  around  were  forests 
of  pine,  broken  by  fields  of  green  rye, 
or  brilliant  yellow  patches  of  mustard. 
Between  Nyslott  and  Puamala  we  met 
long,  narrow  boats,  with  sail  hoisted, 
full  of  passengers,  each  pulling  lazily  at 
an  oar.  These  were  parties  of  church- 
goers returning  to  their  villages.  The 
Sunday  gathering  is  a  great  feature  of 
rural  life  in  Finland.  The  church 
serves  as  a  place  of  worship  and  a 
place  of  meeting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
scattered  hamlets,  divided  by  many 
miles  of  land  or  water.  Not  long  since 
a  conveniently  situated  island,  fur- 
nished with  a  pavilion  and  chairs, 
served  as  a  church  where  none  existed. 
The  people  are  religious  in  their  own 
way,  and  the  existence  of  many  sects 
is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  that  con- 
tentious spirit  which  marks  a  real  in- 
terest in  the  subject  by  which  it  is 
evoked. 

The  township  of  "Willmanstrand  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground 
above  the  lake.  Its  church  and  campa- 
nile, its  huge  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  bobbins,  its  little  imperial  palace,  its 
parade-ground,  in  turn  attract  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  the  permanent  quarter  of 
the  one  regiment  of  Finnish  dragoons, 
and  the  scene  of  the  annual  camp  of 
the  half-dozen  regiments  of  Finnish 
infantry.  At  midnight  here  a  blood- 
red  glow  burned  on  the  water,  the  re- 
flection of  a  western  sky  of  the  like 
color  flushed  by  the  rays  of  the  not 
long-departed  sun.  Hence  another  lit- 
tle steamer,  the  Imatra,  runs  along 
the  southern  margin  of  the  lake  to 
Yakosenranta,  the  nearest  point  from 
which  to  drive  to  the  so-called  Falls  of 
Imatra.  On  the  deck  a  Swedish  mother 
sat  beside  her  sleeping  boy,  protecting 
him  with  her  shawl  from  the  chilly 
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air  of  night.  Ia  no  long  time  I  found 
she  spoke  a  little  English,  in  halting 
minute-guns.  14  Why  not  take  the  boy 
down  to  the  saloon?"  said  I.  "The 

—  captain  —  says  —  no,"  she  replied. 
"  I  will  ask  him  ;  but  where  is  he  ?  " 
"He  is— snorting."  And  indeed  the 
loud  sound  of  the  snorer  was  more 
than  audible  on  deck.  Urged  to  de- 
scend, she  said,  "What  will  lady 
Bay  ?  "  There  was  a  lady  sleeping  be- 
low. 

At  last  she  and  her  boy  went  down. 
Next  morning  she  said  she  had  never 
spoken  English  before,  but  had  learnt 
to  read  it,  as  so  many  Swedes  do.  She 
was  taking  her  sou  into  the  country  to 
learn  Finnish,  for  his  future  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  had  been  to  see  the 
cataract  of  Imatra,  where,  she  snid,  "  I 

—  pay  —  twenty  —  pen  nies  —  you  —  pay 

—  twenty  —  marks."  This  excellent 
woman  was  only  oue  of  many  unbur- 
dened with  worldly  wealth,  who  were 
travelling  about,  at  almost  infinitesimal 
cost,  to  see  the  country.  Everything 
is  exceedingly  cheap  in  Finland,  every- 
where except  at  Imatra,  of  the  charges 
of  which  place  the  Finlauders  speak 
with  bated  breath.  An  hour's  drive 
through  a  more  populous  tract  of  farms 
and  rye-fields  brings  the  traveller  to 
the  deep  granite  gorge,  through  which 
the  vast  volume  of  surplus  water  of  the 
Saima  lake  system,  narrowed  in  its 
course  to  a  breadth  of  half-a-hundred 
yards,  roars  and  rushes,  foams,  froths, 
and  tosses  in  its  descent  towards  Lake 
Ladoga,  whence  the  clear  stream  of 
the  Neva  flows  past  the  palaces  of 
Petersburg,  the  lawns  of  Peterhof,  and 
the  forts  of  Cronstadt  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 
There  is  no  waterfall,  the  descent  is 
nowhere  so  great  that  the  water  disin- 
tegrates ;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
descent,  and  the  river  rushing  with 
tremendous  velocity  breaks  into  show- 
ers of  spray  against  great  granite  boul- 
ders hidden  in  mid-stream.  The  rapids 
are  very  much  like  those  below  tbe 
Niagara  Fall,  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
A  large  hotel  overlooks  the  water,  and 
receives  crowds  of  tourists  from  St. 
Petersburg.  In  spite  of  the  really  i 
grand  rapid,  the  place  is  less  agreeable  ' 


thau  any  I  know  in  Finland.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  country  folk  aud  the  quiet 
charm  of  the  country  are  altogether 
wanting.  Better  a  day  at  Punkaharyu 
than  a  month  at  Imatra.  Away  from 
this  settlement,  however,  on  the  banks 
of  the  noble  stream  of  the  Vuoksi,  are 
some  delightful  houses,  surrounded  by 
meadows  of  clover,  by  pine  woods,  and 
fields  of  rye  and  cornflowers. 

One  learns  nothing  at  Imatra,  except 
that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  great- 
est English  novelist,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dickens,  and  that  all  his 
works  are  sold  iu  the  Swedish  tongue, 
into  which  they  are  translated  as  soon 
as  they  are  published.  The  everlasting 
roar  of  the  water  produces  a  feeling  of 
unrest,  and  of  wouder  how  the  lakes 
above  can  supply  a  surplus  to  feed  lhe= 
unceasing  torrent  which  rushes  madly 
past,  falling  some  sixty  feet  in  half  a 
mile.  When  the  bridge  that  now  spans 
the  flood  was  being  made,  one  of  the 
workmen  fell  into  the  water.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  erect  in  the  whirlpool, 
and  cried  to  his  comrades  on  the  shore. 
Then  ho  was  hurried  off  into  eternity, 
and  his  remains  were  never  recovered. 
There  is  capital  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  at  and  around  Imatra,  but  the- 
country  is  sadly  overrun  by  black- 
booted  aud  black-coated  tourists,  and 
the  roads  are  alive  with  tax-carts,  om- 
nibuses, and  other  vehicles,  all  of 
which  seem  sadly  out  of  place  so 
Near  the  mighty  fall  of  waters, 
Near  the  circling  of  the  whirlpool, 
Near  the  fiery  springs  and  rapids. 

The  fishing  is  all  let  out,  boundaries 
are  rigidly  observed,  and  the  chief 
charms  of  Finland  are  absent.  At 
Punkaharyu  there  are  no  salmon  aud 
few  trout,  though  perch  and  pike  are 
plentiful.  I  went  out  one  day  with 
one  of  the  Finlaud  judges.  He  spoke 
Swedish,  Finnish,  aud  a  little  Russian, 
but  for  my  benefit  gave  the  fishes  their 
Latin  names  as  he  laid  them  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Perca  (the  perch) 
was  the  first  favorite.  The  waters 
even  there  are  netted  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  supply  of  fish  has  already 
largely  diminished.  I  have  been  out 
with  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  aud 
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have  assisted  at  the  raising  of  twenty 
nets,  daily  laid  down  for  the  supply  of 
one  house.  Along  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  regard! 288  of  tall  bulrushes,  arc 
spread  long,  shallow  nets,  in  which  the 
little  perch  are  caught  in  hundreds  ; 
and  across  the  depths,  in  all  directions, 
spread  nets  of  a  larger  mesh.  On  the 
tiny  islands,  where  nothing  suggests 
the  presence  of  man,  will  be  found 
small  sheds  full  of  nets.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  which  depends  in 
no  small  degree  upon  iish  for  suste- 
nance, has  increased  enormously  in 
late  years.  Yet  the  impression  pro- 
duced anywhere  away  from  the  few 
small  towns  is  one  of  solitude.  The 
"tir-trees  growing  tall  and  slender" 
yet  grow  so  thickly,  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  so  level,  that  the  farmhouses 
and  hamlets  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
water,  and,  indeed,  are  often  anything 
but  prominent  objects  from  the  road. 
Finland  looks  to-day  as  it  looked  when 
its  epic  poems  were  written, — 

In  the  swamps  and  in  the  valleys, 
By  the  springs  that  loudly  bubble, 
By  the  rivers  winding  seaward, 
On  the  broad  backs  of  the  marshes 
Where  the  swans  their  nests  have  builded, 
Where  the  wild  geese  hatch  their  goslings. 

During  the  short  summer  the  weather 
is  almost  always  good,  and  if,  as  the 
Swedes  say,  there  is  enough  blue  sky 
to  make  a  pair  of  trousers  before 
luneheon,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
afternoon  will  be  tine.  Of  all  the  sum- 
mer resorts  Punkaharyu  is  the  most 
favored,  aud  on  the  narrow,  steep  Hog 
Back  is  a  seat,  on  which  Runeberg 
composed  some  of  his  finest  poems 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful seeuery  iu  Finland.  A  vista  is 
cut  through  the  piue-trees  down  to 
the  water,  upon  which,  just  here,  lie 
in  quantities  the  yellow  water-lilies, 
known  to  the  Swedes  and  Finns  as  the 
roses  of  Neckan,  the  lake  god,  the  mel- 
ancholy deity  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
little  song.  And  here  I  will  repeat  one 
of  many  legends  told  me  on  this  sacred 
spot  by  a  charming  Swedish  lady,  about 
the  family  of  Count  Piper,  the  well- 
known  minister  of  her  country  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's.    Once  upon  a 


time  the  head  of  this  house  was  bored 
to  death  in  his  splendid  castle,  and  he 
yawned  his  thousandth  yawn,  and  said, 
"  I  would  I  had  even  the  devil  to  play 
cards  with  me,"  and  at  the  word  Satan 
himself  appeared,  in  that  guise  of  a 
gentleman,  in  which  Shelley  also  knew 
him.  Oddly  enough  the  devil  lost  his 
money,  and,  having  none  in  his  pock- 
ets, for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
he  offered  the  count,  in  full  quittance 
of  all  claims,  an  apparently  golden 
chain,  remarking  incidentally  thatr 
whenever  that  chain  was  lost  or  in- 
jured, the  castle  of  the  Pipers  would 
infallibly  be  burnt.  This  unusual  an- 
nouncement aroused  the  winner's  sus- 
picions, mid,  happening  to  look  under 
the  card-table,  he  beheld  the  cloven 
hoof.  Instantly  he  sprang  to  the  wall 
to  reach  down  his  sword,  for  swords  in 
those  days,  the  date  of  which  I  cannot 
exactly  give,  were  always  ready  to  the 
hand.  But  the  devil  was  gone,  and 
the  chain  alone  remained.  On  exam- 
ination it  proved  to  be  long  and  thin,, 
with  innumerable  little  links,  such  a 
chain  as  old  gentlemen  used  to  wear 
around  their  necks  for  watch-chains 
not  so  long  ago.  An  assay  discovered 
the  metal  to  be  something  other  than, 
gold,  but  could  by  no  means  determine 
what  it  actuallv  was.  An  accidental 
injury  to  one  of  the  links,  however,, 
caused  by  the  hammer  of  the  gold- 
smith, cost  the  count  a  wing  of  his 
castle,  and  a  second  injury  and  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  the  chain  having  resulted 
in  n  second  and  in  a  third  tire,  it  at 
onco  became  apparent  that  the  devil 
would  keep  his  word.  Each  successive 
head  of  the  Piper  family  has  worn  that 
chain  around  his  neck  from  the  day  of 
his  accession  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  on  the  decense  of  the  late  count, 
not  long  ago,  it  was  carefully  and  rev- 
erently removed  from  his  body,  to  be 
passed  on  to  his  heir.  I  hope  this  is 
all  true.  I  believe  it  is,  seeing  the 
source  whence  I  got  it ;  and  as  it  is 
but  a  credit  to  any  family  to  get  tho 
better  of  the  devil,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  repeating  the  story. 

Of  the  many  things  in  Finland,, 
which  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  one  is. 
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the  Saima  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Saima  lake  system  with  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  As  an  engineering  work  it 
would  he  remarkable  in  any  country, 
for  it  drops  ships  of  considerable  size 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  through 
twenty-eight  locks,  in  thirty-live  miles. 
The  locks  are  often  three  in  a  line,  and 
it  is  at  once  interesting  and  comic 
to  see  the  ships  walking  down-stairs. 
But  the  canal  and  its  steps  pass 
through  beautiful  scenery,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  to  find  deep  cuttings 
through  granite,  cross  canal  bridges 
on  rollers,  dry  docks,  railway  bridges 
opening  and  shutting  to  let  the  ships 
through,  miles  of  revetted  banks,  in 
short,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization,  together  with  the 
neatness  and  order  of  a  superlatively 
well-kept  park.  Of  course  the  uni- 
versal use  of  wood  as  fuel  has  much  to 
.say  to  this,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  an  acci- 
dent that  nothing  that  is  useful  is  ag- 
gressively hideous,  a  natural  law,  the 
operation  of  which  in  richer  and  better 
known  countries  is  frequently,  almost 
generally,  observed.  Women  selling 
«ggs  and  strawberries  on  the  banks 
wear  striped  aprons  and  plain,  dark 
skirts  edged  with  a  single  band  of  red, 
and,  of  course,  white,  fluttering  head- 
gear. Where  the  canal  passes  through 
little  lakes  the  growth  of  the  water-lily 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  march  of 
commerce,  and  the  tall  rushes,  bowing 
before  the  advancing  steamer,  slowly 
hut  certainly  right  themselves  when  it 
has  gone  by  ;  ships  pass  all  day  long, 
out  the  sheep-dog,  elsewhere  a  most 
uncommercial  character,  comes  and 
wags  his  tail  and  speaks  to  the  passen- 
gers, or  barks  in  simulated  wrath  at 
the  little  waves  that  break  against  the 
turf-topped  granite  banks  ;  the  mower 
rests,  leaning  on  the  upright  of  his 
scythe,  and  the  red-gowned  woman  on 
her  rake.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
business  going  on,  but  it  is  all  done 
with  a  due  regard  to  scenic  effect. 
The  different  elements  are  properly 
grouped,  and  every  one  cheerfully  falls 
into  line.  On  board  the  same  sort  of 
spirit  prevailed.  One  of  a  band  of  sail- 
ors bound  for  Archangel  possessed  a 


concertina.  As  we  went  down  three 
steep  steps  he  played  a  quadrille,  while 
his  companions  danced  on  the  granite 
quay.  4*  Please  don't  forget  I'm  a 
lady,"  said  a  big,  brown-bearded  man  in 
top-boots,  to  his  vis-a-vis.  Sometimes  a 
big  bargo  tugged  by  a  busy  little  launch 
stopped  the  way,  but  nobody  grew  an- 
gry. I  saw  three  spokes  knocked  out  of 
a  paddle-wheel  one  day  aud  never  a  bad 
word.  Finally,  at  the  closo  of  a  long, 
lazy  day,  the  last  lock  is  left  behind, 
and  the  steamer  hastens  past  pleasant 
country  houses  and  Baron  Nikolay's 
park.  Here  Wainamonen  sings  over 
the  waters,  and  a  tall  obelisk  commem- 
orates the  deaths  at  Austerlitz  and 
Kulm  in  the  wars  against  "  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race "  of  two  kinsmen 
of  the  baron,  Dukes  of  Broglie,  who 
left  Gaul,  shaken  by  rebel  arms,  were 
received  with  paternal  love  by  the 
thrice  august  emperor  Alexander  I., 
and  piously  paying  all  their  debts  to  the 
countries  of  their  birth  and  their  adop- 
tion, before  the  eyes  of  their  patron, 
fighting  under  the  eagles  of  his  prelo- 
rian  cohorts,  sought  aud  found  the 
death  of  heroes.  So  the  Latiu  inscrip- 
tion runs.  Just  beyond,  the  towers 
and  spires  of  the  ancient  town  of  Vi- 
borg  reflect  the  sunlight,  and  the 
steamer  ties  up  among  yachts,  other 
steamers,  and  small  craft,  opposite  the 
tall  tower  of  the  castle.  Among  the 
launches  are  one  or  two  propelled,  as 
well  as  lighted,  by  electricity.  The 
port  where  large  ships  anchor  is  eight 
miles  away  in  a  strongly  fortified  posi- 
tion, where  at  the  end  of  last  century 
the  Swedes  and  Russians  fought  for 
the  possession  of  Finland.  Like  other 
Finnish  towns  Vihorg  is  clean,  bright, 
and  attractive,  and  possesses  beautiful 
public  gardens.  It  was  taken  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  1710,  as  an  almost  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  construction  of 
Petersburg  on  the  frontier,  but  was 
restored  to  the  grand  duchy,  when  in 
1809  it  became  an  autonomous  State  in 
union  with  llussia.  Vihorg  contains  a 
large  Russian  garrison  ami  a  Russian 
colony,  which,  resident  in  Finland  for 
generations,  re  mains  entirely  separate 
from  the  Fiulanders.   Neither  Swedes 
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nor  Finns  associate  with  or  intermarry 
with  Russians. 

Judged  by  an)f  test,  Fiuland  lias 
reached  a  very  high  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  roads  arc  excellent,  the  rail- 
ways reach  farther  north  than  those  of 
any  other  country,  and  the  mileage  in 
proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  is,  per- 
haps, as  high  as  anywhere.  All  classes 
of  the  people  are  represented  in  Par- 
liament ;  ils  commerce  is  considerable, 
its  government  advanced  and  enlight- 
ened ;  in  towns,  in  villages,  and  in  the 
country  perfect  peace  and  order  pre- 
vail, while  the  cleanliness  of  the  people 
is  only  equalled,  I  believe,  in  Scandi- 
navia and  the  British  Isles. 

But  take,  perhaps,  the  greatest  test 
—  the  condiiion  of  women.  Their 
rights  over  their  properly  are  well  rec- 
ognized, and  well  defined  in  regard  to 
the  married  as  well  as  the  unmarried. 

For  instance,  a  husband  has  no  claim 
to  anything  earned  by  a  wife,  who  may, 
moreover,  by  antenuptial  agreements, 
retain  ail  she  has  as  well  as  all  she  may 
Acquire,  and  may  reserve  to  herself  the 
privilege  of  managing  her  property  and 
its  income.  Divorce  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, but  may  be  obtained  for 
adultery,  on  either  side,  for  a  year's 
desertion,  or  when  either  parly  to  the 
marriage  is  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life.  Women  have  certain  munici- 
pal, though  no  political  rights,  and  are 
■eligible  as  members  of  school  boards. 
Their  intercourse  with  men  is  free  and 
unrestrained,  but  their  morality  is  un- 
questioned. As  infants  they  are  taught 
in  ambulatory,  preparatory,  and  kinder- 
garten schools  ;  as  littlo  girls  in  the 
folk  or  public  elementary  institutions, 
of  which  every  commune  supports  at 
least  one,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
State.  Afterwards  they  continue  to 
learn  in  "  practical  continuation 
classes,"  or  in  practical  schools  for  the 
training  of  housewives.  Next  come 
the  people's  colleges  for  male  and  fe- 
male students,  of  which  there  are  eight, 
and  six  Finnish  and  five  Swedish  high 
schools  for  girls,  besides  numerous  pri- 
vate institutions  and  technical  schools. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  excellent  edu- 
cation they  receive,  ladies  are  largely 


employed  in  Finland  as  clerks  in  gov- 
eminent,  in  railway,  and  private  offices, 
in  town  councils,  courts,  and  local 
boards,  and  as  local  relieving  officers. 
They  almost  invariably  give  satisfac- 
tion to  their  employers  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  are  paid  at  only  a  slightly  lower 
rate  than  men. 

One  other  instance  of  the  high  state 
of  civilization  this  country  has  attained 
will  be  found  in  ils  liquor  laws,  which 
are  stricter  than  those  obtaining  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe  ;  for  while  the 
cities  enjoy  local  option,  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants is  forbidden  in  rural  areas. 
Even  in  the  cities  whiskey  may  only  bo 
given  to  those  who  are  taking  a  meal 
of  cooked  food,  and  no  suits  lie  for 
debts  contracted  at  the  bars  of  public 
houses. 

Unfortuuately  the  Finlanders,  while 
readily  allowing  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  permitted  them  to  travel 
along  the  path  of  progress  unchecked, 
are  just  now  oppressed  by  the  fear  that 
important  changes  are  pending  which 
will  tend  to  the  Russitication  of  their 
country  and  of  its  administration.  In 
the  establishment  of  Russian  schools 
they  see  foreshadowed  further  meas- 
ures tending  to  that  end  ;  they  find  a 
fearful  significance  in  the  fact  that  a 
regiment  quartered  in  Finland  bears 
upon  its  colors  the  name  of  an  engage- 
ment in  which  the  Russians  beat  them  ; 
they  read  in  the  Russian,  alongside  the 
Finnish  and  Swedish  names  of  the 
streets,  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall. 
Naturally  they  are  conscious  that 
during  a  connection  with  Sweden  ex- 
tending over  five  hundred  years  the 
development  of  their  country  has  be- 
come altogether  Scandinavian  in  type. 
But  so  far  to  the  eye  of  the  unpreju- 
diced observer  nothing  has  taken  place 
to  justify  these  fears,  which  may  prove 
wholly  unfounded,  though  the  organ 
of  the  Panslav  party,  the  Moscow  Ga- 
zette, is  certainly  hostile  to  Finnish 
autonomy.  And  it  must  be  owned  that 
Finland  contributes  next  to  nothing  to 
the  imperial  services,  in  the  benefits  of 
which  she  participates,  while  her  jour- 
nals often  indulge  in  reflections  which 
wound  the  amour  propre  of  her  pow- 
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erful  masters  and  neighbors  on  the 
Neva. 

Situated  as  the  country  is,  it  has  no 
doubt  occupied  an  inlinitely  more  favor- 
able position  under  Russia  than  it  did 
as  the  battle-Held  between  that  great 
power  and  declining  Sweden,  which 
possessed,  but  could  not  protect  it. 
Independence  being  hardly  possible, 
no  better  substitute  could  have  been 
devised  than  the  existing  autonomy, 
aud  assuredly  seldom  has  a  people 
shown  a  greater  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment or  done  so  much  with  a  small 
revenue,  a  rigorous  climate,  and  an 
ungrateful  soil.  Finland  is  a  country 
every  traveller  leaves  with  regret,  with 
a  feeling  of  affection  towards  its  enter- 
prising and  hospitable  inhabitants,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  for  its  future. 

J.  D.  Rees. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

We  all  praise  the  country  nowadays, 
but  very  few  of  us  live  there.  The 
evolution  of  civilization,  like  other  evo- 
lutions, is  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, and  as  we  grow,  or  think  we 
grow,  more  completely  civilized,  we 
appear  to  get  further  aud  further  from 
what  was  once  the  ideal  result  of  hu- 
man training,  the  attainment  of  self- 
sufficiency,  of  tho  supreme  gift  and 
power  of  carrying  about  with  us,  in 
our  own  minds  and  bodies,  all  that  is 
needful  for  true  happiness  and  for 
wise  and  noble  living.  We  care  for 
music  and  pictures  aud  books,  and  we 
are  the  better  for  caring  for  them  ;  and 
it  is  not  in  country  villages,  but  in 
Home  and  Dresden  and  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, that  concerts  and  libraries  and 
exhibitions  of  art  are  to  be  found.  The 
mere  discovery,  too,  of  the  delightful- 
ness  of  ideas,  and  so  of  the  pleasure  of 
exchanging  them  —  a  discovery  made, 
we  may  hope,  by  increasing  numbers 
every  year,  as  education  extends  — 
arouses  a  sense  of  the  need  of  human 
society,  and  of  the  dulness  of  life  with- 
out it  ;  and  in  the  country  we  may  have 
no  neighbors  near  enough  for  the  easy  I 


intercourse  that  alone  breeds  intimacy 
aud  real  talk,  the  talk  that  goes  from 
heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind  ;  or 
we  may  have  neighbors  near  but  not 
congenial,  whom  we  do  not  like  but 
cannot  shake  off  ;  while  in  the  great 
cities  we  all,  I  suppose,  in  time  find 
friends  who  share  our  tastes,  aud  we 
certainly  need  never  know  our  next- 
door  neighbor's  name  unless  we  will. 
But,  after  all,  we  are  not  satisfied. 
The  vagrant  life  so  mauy  of  us  live,, 
backwards  aud  forwards  from  town  to 
country  aud  from  country  to  town,  is 
the  proof  that  nature,  or  perhaps  the 
healthy  English  love  of  fresh  air,  has 
still  the  old  power  over  us.  It  very 
often  happens  that  we  do  not  realize 
the  charm  of  the  trees  and  the  hedge- 
rows aud  the  farmyards  and  the  cottage 
gardens  till  we  have  settled  ourselves 
away  from  them,  and  only  see  them 
now  and  then.  That  charm  grows  on 
us  ;  and  so,  in  the  end,  when  we  are 
tired  of  hurry  and  bustle  and  noise, 
and  when  the  feeling  that  there  are 
twenty  plays  we  want  to  see,  and  fifty 
people  we  want  to  call  on,  has  lost  its 
attractiveness,  we  slip  hack  into  the 
country  and  saunter  and  potter,  or 
plant  trees  or  grow  roses,  and  enjoy 
the  delightful  things  spread  out  by  na- 
ture all  around  us  far  more  than  we 
should  if  we  had  never  left  them. 

This  is  the  history  of  most  of  us, 
perhaps  ;  but  Mr.  Bridges,  as  befits  a 
poet,  has  been  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
tho  world  in  his  "  return  to  nature." 
Perhaps  he  never  left  the  country  ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  every  line 
of  his  poems  tells  of  his  present  life 
there,  and  of  the  observant  eye,  the 
habit  of  quiet,  leisurely  contemplation, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  gift  of  imagina- 
tion, which  make  that  life  so  delightful 
and  so  rich.  A  life  of  this  sort  is  in 
itself  a  rebuke  to  the  majority  of  us  ; 
and  Mr.  Bridges'  way  of  writing  and 
publishing  a  still  stronger  rebuke,  if  he 
would  but  feel  it,  to  the  average  man 
who  writes  and  publishes.  Here  is  a 
poet  who  issues  three  or  four  volumes 
of  poetry,  at  intervals,  quite  quietly, 
for  private  circulation  only,  and  then 
I  modestly  selects  a  small  number  of 
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them  to  offer  to  the  public  !  But  mod- 
esty has  its  disadvantages  when  one 
stands  alone  in  practising  k,  and  Mr. 
Bridges  has  paid  for  his  by  remaining 
little  known. 

The  two  volumes,  or  the  two  prin- 
cipal volumes,  which  he  has  given  to 
the  public,  are  "The  Shorter  Poems  of 
Robert  Bridges,"  issued  in  1890,  to 
which  I  was  just  now  alluding,  and  a 
play  called  "Achilles  in  Scyros,"  the 
plot  of  which  turns  on  the  artifices 
used  by  Ulysses  to  get  Achilles  to  join 
the  Greek  fleet  waiting  at  Aulis  to  sail 
for  Troy.  It  must  be  said  at  once  that 
the  dramatic  faculty  is  not  among  the 
special  gifts  of  Mr.  Bridges.  It  is  just 
the  gift  which  a  quiet  life  in  a  country 
village  cannot  possibly  produce.  For 
the  life  and  movement  and  passion  a 
man  must  be  willing  to  sacrillce  repose 
and  plunge  into  Johnson's  "  full  tide 
of  human  existence."  He  must  not 
refuse  to  surrender  the  living  of  his 
own  life  in  order  to  observo  how  other 
men  live  theirs.  This  has  not  been 
Mr.  Bridges'  way,  aud  the  consequence 
is  that  his  play  has  many  merits  as  a 
poem,  but  not  many  as  a  play.  There 
is  not  a  single  character  in  it  whose 
personality  fixes  itself  on  the  mind  and 
memory.  There  are  none  of  those 
little  touches  which  the  genuine  play- 
wright is  using  at  every  moment,  to  cut 
tho  lines  of  his  characters  deeper  and 
more  marked,  to  throw  them  into  strong 
relief  aud  heighten  the  general  effect. 
Life  is  long  and  plays  arc  short ;  char- 
acters lie  deep  hidden  in  the  cloak  of 
custom  and  nationality  and  law,  as  the 
statue  lies  buried  in  the  block  of  mar- 
ble, and  the  work  of  the  dramatist,  like 
that  of  the  sculptor,  is  to  remove  the 
accidental  aud  reveal  the  essential. 
The  large  and  salient  traits  of  a  man's 
personality  do  not  iu  real  life  reveal 
themselves  in  a  few  hours,  any  more 
than  the  particular  circumstances  and  ■ 
figures,  or  the  exact,  effects  of  sky, 
which  a  landscape  painter  needs  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  idea  which  he 
lias  conceived  of  a  scene,  will  all  occur 
just  at  the  moment  he  has  chosen. 
Picture  and  play  alike  are  the  concen- 
tration into  a  single  hour  of  what 


nature  produces  perhaps  in  the  scat- 
tered intervals  of  a  year  or  a  century. 
Of  all  this  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Bridges.  His  Ulysses  is  the  conven- 
tional Ulysses,  gifted  with  no  new  life, 
and  his  other  characters  are  colorless 
and  wanting  in  originality.  But  if  the 
play  could  not  bo  acted,  it  is  one  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  Mr.  Bridges 
gives  us  everywhere  in  it  nature  and 
himself,  and  a  poet  can  give  us  nothing 
better.  Here  are  some  tine  lines  which 
we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  taking  for 
an  utterance  of  the  poet's  personal 
sympathies,  even  though  he  lets  Lyco- 
medes,  who  utters  them,  be  overruled 
by  Achilles  :  — 

I'll  tell  thee  what  myself  have  grown  to 
think 

That  the  best  life  is  oft  inglorious. 
Since  the  perfecting  of  ourselves,  which 
seems 

Our  noblest  task,  may  closelier  be  pursued 
Away  from  camps  ant!  cities  and  the  mart 
Of  men,  where  fame,  as  it  is  called,  is  won 
By  strife,  ambition,  competition,  fashion, 
Ay,  and  the  prattle  of  wit,  the  deadliest  foe 
To  sober  holiness,  which,  as  I  think, 
Loves  quiet  homes,  where  nature  laps  us 
round 

With  musical  silence,  and  the  happy  sights 
That  never  fret ;  and  day  by  day  the  spirit 
Pastures  in  liberty,  with  a  wide  range 
Of  peaceful  meditation,  undisturbed. 

It  can  hardly  be  fanciful  to  catch  the 
personal  note  in  these  lines,  the  note  of 
self-revelation  ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  certainly  not  fanciful  to  see  in 
them  proof  of  that  wise  and  noble  seri- 
ousness which  Matthew  Arnold  rightly 
claimed  as  essential  to  the  best  poetic 
work,  as  well  as  of  a  command  of  blank 
verse,  only  to  be  learned  in  the  best 
schools,  and  there  only  by  rarely  gifted 
pupils. 

I  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Bridges  in 
his  "Achilles"  gave  us  everywhere 
nature  and  himself  ;  and  I  have  given 
a  specimen  of  what  he  lets  us  see  of 
himself.  His  insight  into  nature,  and 
his  power  of  interpreting  her,  are  on 
every  page  of  the  play.  This  interpre- 
tation is,  as  it  should  be,  his  own  ;  but 
he  has  been  strongly  touched  by  the 
quite  different  influences  of  our  two 
greatest  "poets  of  nature,"  Words- 
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worth  nml  Keats.  Here  is  a  charming 
passage,  which  is  like  Keats  come  to 
life  again,  only  simpler  and  less  seusu* 
ous  :  — 

See  while  the  maids  warm  in  their  busy 
play, 

We  may  enjoy  in  quiet  the  sweet  air, 
And  through  the  quivering  golden  green 
look  up 

To  the  deep  sky,  and  have  high  thoughts 
as  idle 

And  bright,  as  are  the  small  white  clouds 
becalmed 

In  disappointed  voyage  to  the  noon  : 
There  is  no  better  pastime. 

Here  is  Keats  again,  though  in  an- 
other mood  :  — 

I  Thetis  am,  daughter  of  that  old  god, 
Whose  wisdom  buried  in  the  deep  hath 
made 

The  unfathomed  water  solemn,  and  I  rule 
The  ocean-nymphs,  who  for  their  pastime 
play 

In  the  blue  glooms,  and  darting  here  and 
there 

Chequer  the  dark  and  widespread  melan- 
choly 

With   everlasting   laughter   and  bright 
■miles. 

There  are  not  many  living  poets  who 
could  show  anything  to  equal  the  rich- 
ness of  the  lines  :  — 

Whose  wisdom  buried  in  the  deep  hath 
made 

The  unfathomed  water  solemn. 

One  is  never  satisfied  with  quoting, 
but  I  must  only  give  one  more  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Bridges'  admirable  blauk 
verse.  It  is  from  the  opening  speech 
of  Thetis,  when  she  tells  how  she  alone 
of  the  immortals  has  been  through  a 
mother's  fears  aud  pains  :  — 

And  yet  not  wholly  ill  is  the  constraint, 
Nor  do  I  pity  mortals  to  be  born 
Heirs  of  desire  and  death,  and  the  rich 
thought 

Denied  to  easy  pleasure  in  the  days 
That  neither  bring  nor  take  :  tho'  more  to 
me 

Embittered  with  foreknowledge  of  a  doom 
Threatened  by  fate  and  labor  how  to  avert. 

Milton's  influence  is,  and  must  be, 
on  every  man  who  would  write  English 
blank  verse  ;  and  I  have  already  hinted 
how  much  Mr.  Bridges  has  learned  of 


him  in  that  direction.  But  in  these 
two  last  lines  there  is  something  more 
than  Milton ic  rhythm  ;  there  is  a  curi- 
ous touch  of  Miltonic  expression.  I 
have  not  alluded  to  Mr.  Bridges'  debls 
to  his  predecessors,  as  meaning  any- 
thing but  honor  to  him ;  the  poet  or 
artist  of  to-day  is  right  to  regard  him- 
self as  the  heir  of  the  ages,  and  to  use 
his  great  inheritance  as  serves  him 
best.  He  may  not  be  able  to  give  old 
forms  and  thoughts  such  rich  aud 
splendid  new  birth  as  Virgil  gave  to 
Homer's  story  and  Keats  gnve  to  Spen- 
ser's spirit,  but  if  he  have  anything: 
iu  him  of  the  life  nnd  force  of  a  true 
poet,  he  will  not  be  overweighted  or 
overpowered,  but  rather  braced  and 
strengthened  by  the  memory  of  his 
masters. 

The  whole  play  is  written,  as  is  quite 
natural,  after  the  model  of  the  great 
Greek  plays,  nnd  Mr.  Bridges  has  en- 
riched it  with  sonic  choruses,  which 
have  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Greek 
choruses.    The  metre  is  also  brought 
nearer  to  Greek  metre  than  the  ordi- 
nary English  lyrical  metres  are.  Un- 
fortunately, it  cannot  be  considered  a 
quite  unqualified  success,  although  cer- 
tain rich  musical  effects  are  produced. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Bridges  hardly 
possesses  the  passion  or  the  flow  of 
language  which  English  ears  demand  in 
poetry  which  is  to  be  sung.    We  know 
almost  nothing  of  Greek  music  and  too 
little  of  Greek  pronunciation  to  be  able 
to  say  exactly  what  effect  the  singing 
of  au  ode  of  Pindar  or  a  chorus  of 
Sophocles  may  have  had  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  their  main  charm  for  us 
does  not  lie  iu  their  music  or  their 
metre,  but  in  the  perfection  of  their 
structure,  in  the  imaginative  richness 
of  their  language,  nnd,  most  of  all,  iu 
their  "  noble  and  profound  application 
of  ideas  to  life."    It  is  in  this  direc- 
tion, though,  of  course,  in  a  different 
degree,  that  the  merit  of  the  principal 
chorus  iu  "Achilles  iu  Scyros "  must 
be  looked  for.    Mr.  Bridges  is  above 
mere  pretUuess,  has  something  of  his 
own  to  say,  and,  if  his  metrical  effects 
are  sometimes  rough  and  inharmonious, 
his  language  is  always  pure  aud  good' 
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as  free  from  the  tniut  of  n  fanciful 
affectatiou  as  from  thai  of  a  prosaic 
moauuess.  Here  are  two  stanzas  of 
the  chorus,  which  is  a  song  of  spring  : 

And  on  the  day  of  relenting  she  suddenly 
weareth 

Her  budding  crowns.    O  then,  in  the  early 
morn, 

Is  any  song  that  compareth 
With  the  gaiety  of  birds  that  thrill  the 
gladdened  air 

In  inexhaustible  chorus 

To  awake  the  sons  of  the  soil 
With  music  more  than  in  brilliant  halls 
sonorous 

( — It  cannot  compare — ) 

Is  fed  to  the  ears  of  kings 

From  the  reeds  and  hired  strings. 

For  love  maketh  them  glad  ; 

And  if  a  soul  be  sad, 

Or  a  heart  oracle  dumb, 
Here  may  it  taste  the  promise  of  joy  to 
come. 

For  the  earth  knoweth  the  love  which 
made  her, 
The  omnipotent  one  desire, 
Which  burns  at  her  lieart  like  fire, 
And  hath  in  gladness  arrayed  her. 
And  man  with  the  Maker  shareth, 
Him  also  to  rival  the  lands, 
To  make  a  work  with  his  hands 
And  have  his  children  adore  it : 

The  Creator  smileth  on  him  who  is  wise 
and  dareth 
In  understanding  with  pride  : 

For  God,  where'er  he  hath  builded,  dwell- 
eth  wide, 
And  he  careth, 

To  set  a  task  to  the  smallest  atom, 
The  law-abiding  grains, 
That  hearken  each  and  rejoice  : 
For  he  guldeth  the  world  as  a  horse  with 
reins  ; 
It  obeyeth  his  voice, 
And  lo  !  he  hath  set  a  beautiful  end  before 
it. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  point  out 
faults  of  detail  hero  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  strength 
of  the  whole  far  outweighs  the  weak- 
ness of  parts.  And  the  task  the  poet 
sots  himself  is  among  the  best  that  a 
poet  can  find  :  to  take  facts  in  nature 
which  observation  or  science  gives  us, 
and  so  interpret  their  secret  as  to 
clothe  the  mystery  of  matter  with  a 
soul. 


I  will  make  only  one  more  remark 
about  "Achilles  in  Scyros  and  that 
is  this.  If  Mr.  Bridges  ever  lias  any 
leisure  time  on  his  bauds,  he  could  do 
us  all  a  great  service  by  translating 
some  Sophocles.  If  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  a 
Greek  play,  it  must  come  from  some 
one  who  can  in  the  first  place  write 
poetry,  which  has  not  been  the  case 
with  all  the  translators  of  Greek  plays, 
and  iu  the  second  place  can  avoid 
throwing  a  modern  coloring  over  au- 
cietit  thought.  Professor  Jowett  has 
given  us  Plato  exactly  as  he  would 
have  been  if  English  had  been  his  ua- 
livc  tongue.  All  the  peculiarities  of 
the  original  which  belonged  to  Plato 
are  reproduced  in  the  English,  and  all 
those  which  belonged  generally  to  the 
Greek  language  disappear.  The  result 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  translation  iu  the 
world,  and,  as  Mr.  Huxley  said,  it 
will  make  Plato  an  English  classic.  It 
would  be  even  more  difficult  to  make 
Sophocles  an  Euglish  classic  ;  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  poet  docs  not  seem 
to  make  it  impossible,  as  Schlcgel's 
"Shakespeare"  appears  to  havo  be- 
come a  German  classic  ;  and,  in  any 
case,  will  Mr.  Bridges  try  ? 

The  other  volume,  which  is  called 
M  Shorter  Poems,"  is  more  important 
and  likely  to  reach  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  than  the  "Achilles."  It  con- 
tains perhaps  nothing  quite  so  fine  as 
the  best  blank  verse  passages  of  the 
play  ;  but  the  poet  is  far  more  at  home 
in  it,  and  moves  with  far  more  ease 
and  freedom.  There  are  probably  not 
many  volumes  of  poetry  which  obtain 
a  very  wide  circulation  ;  but  so  long  as 
things  remain  as  they  are,  it  is  certain 
that  a  volume  of  short  pieces,  inspired 
by  love  and  nature,  will  find  a  larger 
public  than  a  blank  verse  play,  inspired 
by  recollections  of  the  classics.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
"Shorter  Poems"  are  already  in  their 
second  edition.  The  two  books  have 
of  course  much  in  common.  We  are 
still  in  the  same  atmosphere,  quiet, 
and  chastened,  and  still  ;  but  hers 
there  is  a  little  more  air  stirring,  there 
is  a  little  more  variety  and  color  iu  the 
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landscape.  The  poet's  imagination  has 
a  freer  field,  and  he  is  now  and  then 
carried  away  by  it  into  such  verse  as  — 

Her  beauty  would  surprise 

Gazers  on  autumn  eves, 
Who  watebed  the  broad  moon  rise 

Upon  the  scattered  sheaves. 

or  this  — 

I  have  loved  flowers  that  fade, 

Within  whose  magic  tents 
Rich  hues  have  marriage  made 

With  sweet  unmemoried  scents, 

verse  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  our 
attention  if  we  found  it  in  the  pages  of 
one  of  the  two  or  three  of  our  living 
poets  whose  reputations  are  already 
made,  instead  of  in  those  of  one  who 
must  look  to  the  future  to  make  his. 
And  if  Mr.  Bridges  does  not  often  (as 
who  does  ?)  attain  to  such  complete 
felicity  of  expression  as  this,  he  very 
rarely  falls  below  his  own  level,  which 
is  a  high  one. 

The  chief  subjects  with  which  the 
poems  in  this  volume  deal  are  love  and 
nature.  The  first  book  consists  mainly 
of  love-poems.  They  are  always  in- 
teresting, often  musical  and  pretty, 
now  and  then  really  fine,  but  I  do  not 
Ihiuk  they  show  Mr.  Bridges  quite  at 
bis  best.  He  has  tho  quaint,  fanciful 
way  of  looking  at  love  so  common  in 
the  days  of  u  Eliza  and  our  James." 
It  is  all  pretty  enough  and  pleasing 
•enough,  but  we  miss  the  deeper  ear- 
nestness of  passion,  the  greater  inten- 
sity, which  our  later  poets  have  taught 
lis  to  look  for.    Hero  is  a  specimen  :  — 

I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
The  stars  that  crowd  the  summer  skies 
Have  watched  us  so  below 
With  all  their  million  eyes, 
I  dare  not  let  thee  go. 

I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
Have  not  the  young  flowers  been  content, 
Plucked  ere  their  buds  could  blow, 
To  seal  our  sacrament  ? 
I  cannot  let  thee  go. 

Tho  note  is  pretty  enough,  but  we 
-seem  to  have  heard  it  before.  His 
treatment  of  nature  is  altogether  more 
interesting.  He  has  heard  the  voices 
of  many  or  most  of  her  great  inter- 
preters, and  caught  something  from 


them,  but  his  way  of  looking  at  her  is 
after  all  his  own.  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Walt  Whitnuiu,  have 
all  had  their  influence,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  it.  The  poet  whose  in- 
fluence is  conspicuously  not  there  is 
Shelley.  Shelley  looked  at  nature  as 
an  elemental  spirit,  airy,  intangible, 
and  too  often  "pinnacled  dim  in  the 
intense  inane  ; "  and  there  is  nothing 
of  this  in  Mr.  Bridges.  There  is  more 
of  Wordsworth's  way,  which  was  to 
look  at  nature  as  a  human  soul,  suffer- 
ing from  human  sorrows  and  rejoicing 
in  human  joys  ;  and  of  Keats,  for 
whom  nature  was  a  fairy  child,  on 
whose  beauty  and  strange,  delightful 
ways  it  was  his  highest  happiness  to 
gaze  ;  aud  there  are  frequent  traces  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  habit  of  trying  to 
build  up  human  patience  and  stoical 
resignation  out  of  the  unbroken  calm 
and  regularity  of  nature ;  and  traces 
here  and  there  of  something  which  re- 
minds us  of  Walt  Whitman's  way  of 
treating  the  world  as  a  sort  of  museum 
of  dormant  curiosities  to  be  awakened 
into  life  and  movement  by  the  poet's 
imagination.  Whitman  takes  a  very 
ordinary  thing,  and  reuders  it  a  subject 
for  poetic  treatment  by  simply  trying 
to  realize  it ;  his  mission  was  to  reveal 
in  a  new  way  the  latent  poetry  of  the 
ordinary  world.  Mr.  Bridges'  44  Passer 
By  "  treats  the  ship  lie  is  watching  iu 
just  this  very  way,  and  to  heighten  the 
resemblance  he  has  chosen  to  give  his 
verse  Whitmau's  halting  and  uncouth 
movement,  which  may  perhaps  after  all 
be  an  effort  nfter  a  new  music,  more 
complex  than  the  old,  and  too  strange 
as  yet  to  be  fully  heard  by  our  unaccus- 
tomed ears  :  — 

I  there  before  thee,  in  the  country  so  well 
thou  knowest 
Already  arrived  am  inhaling  the  odorous 
air: 

I  watch  thee  enter  unerringly  where  thou 
goest 

And  anchor  queen  of  the  strange  ship- 
ping there, 

Thy  sails  for  awning  spread,  thy  masts 
bare  : 

Nor  Is  aught  from  the  foaming  reef  to  the 
snowcapped,  grandest 
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Peak  that  is 
more  fair 

Than  thou  so  upright,  so  stately,  and  still 
thou  standest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  power  as  Walt  Whit- 
man shows,  when  he  builds  up  his 
curious  and  often  beautiful  dreams 
while  watching  the  "  care  "  or  the  man 
in  the  street. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  for  what  I 
was  speakiug  of  was  Mr.  Bridges'  way 
of  dealing  with  nature  ;  and  among  the 
poems  of  nature,  the  resemblance  with 
Whitman  must  be  looked  for  in  pieces 
like  "London  Snow,1'  where  the  de 
tails  of  description  are  accumulated  to 
heighten  the  idea  of  its  whiteness  and 
softness  in  a  manner  that  is  almost  ex- 
actly Whitmans.    And  it  is  a  quality, 
which  has  its  kinship  to  some  of  Whit- 
man's most  striking  qualities,  that  is 
the  special  and  distinctive  thing  about 
Mr.  Bridges.    He  has  seen  tilings  with 
his  own  eyes,  in  his  own  way,  and 
sends  them  out  touched  and  colored  by 
his  own  imagination  ;  but  that  is  only 
what  every  poet  must  do  whose  treat- 
ment of  nature  is  to  interest  us,  and 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Mr.  Bridges' 
way  of  seeing  her  is  that  he  has  an  eye 
as  Whitman  had  for  every  detail.  He 
has  not  Whitman's  largeness  of  imagi- 
nation, but  he  has  far  more  delicacy 
and  far  more  of  that  instinctive  good 
sense  which  knows  in  a  moment  what 
is  and  what  is  not  worth  seeing  and 
describing.     He   has,  in  fact,  what 
Whitman  had  not  always,  perfect  taste  ; 
for 

Le  gout  n'est  rien  qu'un  bon  sens  dllicat. 

Aud  this  wise  use  of  detail  is  conspic- 
uous everywhere  in  these  poems,  what- 
ever the  special  tone  of  the  moment 
may  be.  Take  a  poem,  for  instance, 
that  makes  us  think  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  daisies  and  daffodils  and  small 
celandines,  endowed  with  human  pains 
and  pleasures  :  — 

A  poppy  grows  upon  the  shore, 
Bursts  her  twin  cup  In  summer  late  : 

Her  leaves  are  glaucous  green  and  hoar, 
Her  petals  yellow,  delicate. 
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Oft  to  her  cousins  turns  her  thought, 

In  wonder  if  they  care  that  she 
Is  fed  with  spray  for  dew,  and  caught 
By  every  gale  that  sweeps  the  sea. 

She  has  no  lovers  like  the  red, 

That  dances  with  the  noble  corn  ; 
Her  blossoms  on  the  waves  are  shed, 
Where  she  stands  shivering  and  forlorn. 

This  is,  every  one  feels  it,  quite  per- 
fect in  its  own  way,  perfect  in  its  fresh- 
ness of  detail,  perfect  in  its  delicacy  of 
language,  perfect  again  in  its  musical 
motion,  in  its  prettiness  of  fancy,  in 
its  simple  truth. 

Or  take  a  few  verses  from  a  piece  in 
quite  a  different  style,  a  style  nearer 
Keats  than  Wordsworth  :  — 

There  is  a  hill  beside  the  silver  Thames, 
Shady  with  birch  and  beech  and  odorous 
pine  : 

And  brilliant  underfoot  with  thousand 
gems 

Steeply  the  thickets  to  his  floods  decline. 
Straight  trees  in  every  place 
Their  thick  tops  interlace, 
And  pendant  branches  trail  their  foliage 
fine 

Upon  his  watery  face. 

Swift  from  the  sweltering  pasturage  he 
flows. 

His  stream  alert  to  seek  the  pleasant  shade, 
Pictures  his  gentle  purpose,  as  he  goes 
Straight  to  the  caverned  pool  his  toil  has 
made. 

His  winter  floods  lay  bare 
The  stout  roots  in  the  air  : 
His  summer  streams  are  cool,  when  they 
have  played 
Among  their  fibrous  hair. 

A  rushy  island  guards  the  sacred  bower, 
And  hides  it  from  the  meadow,  where  in 


The  lazy  cows  crunch  many  a  scented 
flower, 

Robbing  the  golden  market  of  the  bees  : 
And  laden  barges  float 
By  banks  of  myosote  : 
And  scented  flag,  and  golden  flower-de-lys 
Delay  the  loitering  boat. 

This  wants  the  perfection  of  the  little 
piece  last  quoted,  but  it  has  the  same 
wealth  of  detail  and  descriptive  power 
coming  out  in  a  different  way.  The 
picture  is  complete  and  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  the  poem  seems  to  carry 
with  it  the  lazy,  silent  atmosphere  of 
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the  river  so  dear  to  those  who  know  it 
about  Oxford,  both  above  and  below. 

But  the  defect  of  poems  of  this  sort 
is  their  want  of  ambition.  We  ask 
something  more  of  a  poet  in  whom  we 
have  auy  real  belief,  something  larger 
and  bolder.  No  doubt  we  must  not 
look  for  anything  very  large  in  a  vol- 
ume eutitled  44  Shorter  Poems  ;  "  but 
there  are  in  it  one  or  two  poems  more 
ambitious  than  those  I  have  quoted  ; 
and  the  best  of  them  is  the  longest,  an 
elegy  which  is  called,  with  a  halting 
awkwardness  of  expression, which  clogs 
Mr.  Bridges  from  time  to  time,  %i  Elegy 
on  a  lady  whom  grief  for  the  death  of 
her  betrothed  killed.1'  I  cannot  quote 
it  all,  but  a  few  verses  will  show  that  it 
Is  a  really  Hue  elegy,  severe  in  tone  as 
an  elegy  should  be,  but  of  a  large  and 
rich  imagination.  The  idea  that,  as 
the  bridegroom  is  already  dead,  the 
funeral  of  the  bride  becomes,  for  her, 
the  truest  and  only  possible  wedding, 
is  well  worked  out  all  through.  I 
quote  the  first  two  verses  and  the 
last :  — 

Assemble,  all  ye  maidens  at  the  door, 
And  all  ye  loves,  assemble  ;  far  and  wide 
Proclaim  the  bridal,  that  proclaimed  before 
lias  been  deferred  to  this  late  eventide  : 
For  on  this  night  the  bride, 
The  days  of  her  betrothal  over, 
Leaves  the  parental  hearth  forevermore  : 
To-night  the  bride  goes  forth  to  meet  her 
lover. 

Reach  down  the  wedding  vesture  that  has 
lain 

Yet  all  unvisited,  the  silken  gown  : 
Bring  out  the  bracelets  and  the  golden 
chain 

Her  dearer  friends  provided  :  sere  and 
brown 

Bring  out  the  festal  crown. 
And  set  it  on  her  forehead  lightly  : 
Though  it  be  withered  twine  no  wreath 
again  ; 

This  only  is  the  crown  she  can  wear  rightly. 


And  thou,  O  lover,  that  art  on  the  watch. 
Where,  on  the  banks  of  the  forgetful 
streams, 

The  pale  indifferent  ghosts  wander,  and 
snatch 

The  sweeter  moments  of  their  broken 
dreams,  — 


Thou,  when  the  torchlight  gleams, 
When  thou  shalt  see  the  slow  proces- 
sion, 

And  when  thy  ears  the  fitful  music  catch, 
Rejoice  !  for  thou  art  near  to  thy  posses- 
sion. 

Style,  the  sense  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  right  in  thought  and  language,  is 
so  rare  a  thing,  that  when  we  find  it 
exhibited  in  such  full  measure  as  we 
find  it  here,  the  voice  of  criticism  does 
well  to  be  sileut,  and  our  best  part  is 
simply  to  rest  and  be  thankful. 

With  Mr.  Bridges,  it  is  clear,  litera- 
ture is  what  it  should  be,  an  art  pur- 
sued for  no  ulterior  object,  but  rather, 
these  splendid  lines  are  proof  enough 
of  it,  in  obedience  to  au  inner  prompt- 
ing of  nature  which  will  not  be  resisted. 
It  is  a  pleasure  after  reading  a  volume 
of  poetry  to  have  almost  nothing  but 
praise  for  it,  even  if,  as  here,  the  praise 
be  of  promise  rather  than  of  fulfilment. 
May  we  treat  these  two  volumes  as 
merely  the  11  rat-fruits  of  Mr.  Bridges' 
poetic  gift?  He  has  shown  by  them 
tbat  he  possesses  the  divine  afflatus 
which  is  like  faith  in  the  Christian,  the 
moving  principle  of  all  the  rest ;  but 
we  are  entitled,  like  the  apostle,  to  ask 
him  not  to  let  it  lie  dead  or  dormant, 
but  continually  to  show  forth  his  faith 
by  his  works.  And  if  a  suggestion 
might  be  made  to  him,  it  would  be  that 
he  should  let  his  imagination  have 
freer  rein.  What  lie  chiefly  seems  to 
need  for  the  attainment  of  complete 
success  is  more  life  aud  flow  and  free- 
dom, a  more  absolute  surrender  to  the 
mood  of  inspiration.    His  is  as  yet  too 

I  cloistered  a  muse.  He  is  of  the  same 
race  as  Gray  and  Matthew  Arnold,  hes- 

I  itating,  fastidious,  critical,  critical  most 
of  all  no  doubt  of  himself.  It  is  good 
to  be  so  in  an  age  of  slipshod  workman- 
ship, but  it  is  not  good  to  be  so  too 
much.  The  habit  of  self-criticism  in 
art,  as  in  life,  too  easily  leads  to  sterility 
and  inaction.  That  this  may  not  be 
Mr.  Bridges1  case  will  be  the  hope  of 
all  who  have  read  these  two  little  vol- 
umes. Let  him  nurse  his  spnrk  of  the 
sacred  flame,  I  would  not  say,  lest  it 
should  die  ;  rather  in  order  that  it  may 
rise  up  anew,  larger,  brighter,  warmer, 
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and  this  time  seen  not  only  by  frieuils  |  fame,  but  whose  most  beautiful  crea- 
close  at  band,  but  all  around  and  from  I  lion  beyond  all  doubt  is  Colonel  New- 
come. 

I  first  heard  the  name  of  Thackeray 
in  1848  from  the  lips  of  my  uncle,  a 
gallant  colonel  of  engineers,  who  had 
married  a  first  cousin  and  old  playmate 
of  W.  M.  T.'s,  and  who  was  then  living 
at  Little  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
not  far  from  Thackeray's  home  in 
Young  Street.  I  remember  that  the 
name  sounded  to  me  queer,  not  to  say 
ugly  ;  nor  can  I  now  account  it  musical, 
although  many  happy  associations  have 
clothed  it  with  abundant  charms. 

"Pendennis"  was  at  that  time  ap- 
pearing month  by  month  in  its  yellow 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  STUDY  FOR  COLONEL  NEWCOME. 

It  happens  to  some  of  us  to  have  a 
personal  and  peculiar  association  with 
some  incident,  of  more  or  less  possible 
public  iuterest,  which  makes  us  the 
proper  reporter  of  it.  Of  such  sort  is 
my  own  connection  with  that  one  which 
lends  its  name  to  this  paper.  I  alone 
can  give  original  and  first-hand  witness 
touching  "A  Study  for  Colonel  New- 
come." 

During  many  years  I  have  from  time 
to  time  been  urged  by  Carthusian  and 
other  friends  to  commit  my  memories 
to  writing,  but  I  have  tarried  until  now 
when  Colonel  Newcome  has  been  a 
dear  familiar  friend  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  for  well-nigh  forty  years, 
and  the  brain  which  conceived  him  has 
been  dormant  for  thirty.  At  this  pres- 
ent I  have  been  stimulated  to  the  ef- 
fort by  a  letter  received  a  few  days 
back  from  a  Scottish  gentleman  to 
whom  I  had  in  a  journey  of  business 
imparted  my  little  tale,  aud  who  has 
written  :  — 

The  "genesis"  of  Thackeray's  Idea  of 
Colonel  Newcome,  »'  Old  Codd  Colonel,"  is 
far  more  interesting  to  most  people,  I 
should  think,  than  that  of  Gladstone's  idea 
of  Home  Rule,  and  as  no  one  can  tell  it  so 
well  as  you  can,  I  hope  you  will  embrace 
an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

These  lines,  immediately  followed  by 
days  of  heat  which  drove  me  from  my 
study  to  seek  occupation  which  I  could 
undertake  apart  from  books  patitlce  sub 
tegmine  fayi,  are  answerable  for  this 
little  narrnliou,  which  I  desire  by  the 
favor  of  an  indulgent  editor  to  lay  be- 
fore a  public  to  whom  Thackeray  is 
still  dear. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  pref- 
ace my  special  anecdote  —  my  pihee  de 
risisiance  —  with  a  short  record  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  great  writer 
whom  Becky  Sharp  aud  other  inhab- 
itants of  Vanity  Fair  first  introduced  to 


covers,  and  I  recollect  telling  one  of 
my  schoolfellows  at  Charterhouse  (what 
I  had  heard  my  uncle  say)  that  Thack- 
eray valued  himself  more  on  his  draw- 
ings than  on  his  letterpress,  which 
brought  out  the  expression,  "  Ah, 
there  he's  wrong  !  " 

Other  members  of  my  own  family 
knew  Thackeray  before  I  did.  My 
eldest  brother  used  to  meet  him  at 
Utile  Holland  House  and  go  to  him  in 
Young  Street.  He  had  always  beeu 
delicate,  and  died  of  phthisis  at  Bromp- 
ton  July  13,  1850,  active  mischief  hav- 
ing been  set  up  from  his  having  got 
drenched  out  hunting  in  Leicestershire 
in  November,  1849,  and  gone  on  in  his 
wet  clothes.  I  rccoguize  from  the 
charming  volume  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Hrookfield  that  Thackeray  visited  my 
brother  on  the  25th  of  February.  Un- 
der date  the  26th  of  February,  1850,  he 
writes  :  — 

Yesterday,  after  writing  for  three  hours 
or  so,  what  did  I  go  out  for  to  see  ?  First 
the  Miss  Jinglebys,  looking  very  fresh  and 
pretty  ;  you  see  we  have  consolations  ;  then 
a  poor  fellow  dying  of  consumption.  He 
talked  as  they  all  do,  with  a  jaunty,  lively 
manner,  as  if  he  should  recover  ;  his  sister 
sat  with  us  looking  very  wistfully  at  him 
as  he  talked  on  about  hunting,  and  how  he 
had  got  his  cold  by  falling  with  his  horse  in 
a  brook,  and  how  he  should  get  better  by 
going  to  St.  Leonards  ;  and  I  said  of  course 
he  would,  and  his  sister  looked  at  him  very 
hard.1 

'  Letten  of  W.  M.  Thackeray,  p.  103. 
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My  own  first  sight  of  the  great 
author  was  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  about 
April,  1852,  when  I  was  recruiting  after 
a  serious  school  illness  at  the  house  of 
my  aunt  already  alluded  to,  then  be- 
come a  widow. 

Thackeray  made  his  appearance  at 
breakfast,  and  on  entering  put  his 
hands  together  to  indicate  that  he  had 
seen  us  through  the  window  at  family 
prayer.  He  stayed  literally  the  whole 
day,  not  leaving  until  after  supper, 
though  he  vanished  awhile  after  early 
dinner  for  a  smoke. 

In  the  drawing-room  during  both 
morniug  and  afternoon  he  was  talking 
delightfully  with  my  aunt  and  her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Shakespear,  occupied  most  of 
the  time  in  making  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings, for  which  he  had  brought  the 
requisite  materials  —  a  drawing-pad  and 
colored  inks  as  well  as  black  in  a  capa- 
cious side-pocket. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  first 
sketch  of  that  morning  — of  a  youth 
telling  the  old,  old  story  to  a  young  girl 
resting  her  pitcher  at  a  well,  with  a 
rather  doubtful  dog  for  witness,  and  a 
pretty  gabled  house  in  the  background. 
Several  other  sketches  followed  this 
one  ;  two,  I  think,  representing  Bccncs 
connected  with  "Esmond" — the  one 
(unless  my  memory  ill  serves  me)  of  a 
bridal  pair  in  a  state  coach  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  other,  a  scene  in 
a  theatre.  These  arc  still,  I  believe,  in 
the  hands  in  which  Thackeray  placed 
them  that  day,  those  of  his  cousin, 
Selina  Shakespear. 

He  told  us,  I  remember,  of  his  forth- 
coming  work,  "  Esmond,"  and  said, 
"You'll  find  it  dull,  but  it's  founded 
upon  family  papers"  —  for  General 
Richmond  Webb,  one  of  Marlbor- 
ough's generals,  has  a  place  in  the 
Thackeray  pedigree.  I  do  not  think 
that  anv  of  us  have  found  "  Esmond  " 
"dull!" 

I  remember  also  that  he  spoke  of 
Dickens  (no  doubt,  in  answer  to  some 
question)  aud  said,  "  He  can't  forgive 
me  for  my  success  with  '  Vanity  Fair  ; ' 
as  if  there  were  not  room  in  the  wdrld 
for  both  of  us  !  " 

I  can  never  forget  that  day,  which 


left  upon  my  mind  a  deep  impression 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  man  exhibited 
especially  towards  his  old  playmate 
(still  iu  the  thirties)  in  her  widow's 
weeds,  and  his  charming  courtesy  to 
girl  and  womankind. 

I  think  I  may  be  permitted  here  to 
quote  a  letter  which  Thackeray  wrote 
when  my  uncle  died,  which  seems  to 
me  of  great  beauty.  It  was  addressed 
to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  General  Sir  John  Low,  K.C.B., 
G.C.S.I.,  of  Clatto  (afterwards  the  wife 
of  Sir  John  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Baro- 
net). She  was  living  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt  (who  were  hers  also),  her 
parents  being  iu  India,  and  had  com- 
municated to  Thackeray  the  sad  tidings. 
My  cousin,  who  has  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  the  original,  has  kindly 
made  for  me  the  copy  which  I  now 
transcribe  :  — 

Kensington  :  Dec.  31,  1849. 

My  dear  Charlotte,  —  There  is  no  answer 
to  such  an  afflicting  letter  as  yours  —  for 
who  can  offer  any  consolation  to  a  tender 
and  devoted  wife  bereaved  of  her  greatest 
earthly  treasure  ?  I  think  we  have  scarce 
a  right  even  to  offer  condolence.  May  God 
Almighty  help  and  comfort  your  dear  aunt 
under  her  calamity.  The  pang  which 
makes  the  parting  with  such  a  man,  so  up- 
right, so  honest,  so  pure-minded,  so  tender- 
hearted, inexpressibly  bitter  to  the  woman 
who  has  possessed  his  entire  confidence 
and  affection  (and  knows  his  goodness  in- 
finitely better  than  we)  must  yet  after  the 
first  keenness  yield  to  thoughts  more  com- 
forting. Where  can  a  good  and  pious  man 
be  better  than  in  the  presence  of  God? 
away  from  ill  and  temptation  and  care,  and 
secure  of  reward.  What  a  comfort  to  think 
that  he,  who  was  so  good  and  so  faithful 
here,  must  be  called  away  to  dwell  among 
the  good  and  just  forever  ? 

There  never  seems  to  me  to  be  any  cause 
for  grief  at  the  thought  of  a  good  man 
dying,  beyond  the  sorrow  for  those  who 
survive  him,  and  trusting  in  God's  mercy 
and  wisdom,  infinite  here  and  everywhere, 
await  the  day  when  they  too  shall  be  called 
away. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Charlotte,  write  to 
me  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  and  believe 
me  always, 

Affectionately  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  I  saw  Thack- 
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eray  again  until  ho  camo  to  Charter- 
house (to  our  great  delight)  in  the 
summer  quarter  of  1853,  and  gave  us, 
in  the  Governor's  Room  (the  beauti- 
ful old  withdra wing-room  of  Howard 
House),  a  lecture  upon  humor  and 
charity.  I  cannot,  of  course,  recall 
the  particulars  of  that  lecture,  but  he 
spoke  in  it  of  Addison  aud  Steele,  Ar- 
cades ambOy  Carthusians  both,  and,  I 
think,  complained  of  the  Reverend 
Laurence  Sterne,  who  never  spoke  of 
a  child  except  once  to  curse  it  for  hav- 
ing the  measles  aud  keeping  him  from 
its  lady  mother. 

Certainly  I  remember  that  he  spoke 
in  high  praise  of  Dickens's  character- 
istic work,  and  told  how  one  of  his  girls 
had  said  to  him,  44  Papa,  why  don't  you 
write  something  like  4  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  '  ?  "  to  which  he  had  replied,  44  My 
dear,  I  can't."  He  afterwards  read  to 
us  that  charming  paper  44  The  Curate's 
Walk"  (to  be  found  iu  his  44  Miscella- 
nies "),  and  ended  by  saying,  with  a 
characteristic  gesture,  44  They  call  the 
mau  who  wrote  that  a  cynic  /  " 

I  remember  Thackeray  coming  to  see 
me  at  Charterhouse  twice  during  my 
schoolboy  days,  aud  I  think  the  first  of 
those  visits  was  in  the  summer  of 
1854  ;  but  I  am  approaching  the  pe- 
riod of  Colonel  Newcome's  44  genesis," 
which  is  the  raison  (Ventre  of  my  contri- 
bution. 

Whatever  Thackeray's  first  concep- 
tion of  Colonel  Newcome  and  his  ca- 
reer may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  largely  wrote  his  serial  stories 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  unfinished 
story  of  44  Denis  Duval,"  with  its  sad 
last  posthumous  number  of  notes  and 
preparations —most  industrious  prepa- 
rations—  told  its  own  tale.  Probably 
the  author  developed  his  first  concep- 
tions, as  the  inspiration  came,  while 
the  monthly  instalments  were  in  proc- 
ess of  incubation.  Certainly  he  filled 
in  tho  outlines,  and  gave  them  (what  I 
may  call)  local  coloring  from  his  sur- 
roundings. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  our  author,  once  told  me  of  a  journey 
from  Cambridge  to  London,  which  he 
took  in  the  Pendennis  era  in  company 


with  a  rather  younger  academic,  who 
had  been  revisiting  his  Cambridge 
chums  after  a  first  year  of  town  life. 
The  two  men  had  ensconced  them- 
selves in  a  first-class  carriage,  when 
Thackeray  entered  it.  All  the  way  to 
town  the  younger  man  rattled  on  of 
men  aud  things,  evidently  to  Thack- 
eray's great  amusement ;  aud  when  the 
journey  was  ended,  my  frieud,who  had 
recognized  their  fellow-traveller,  said 
to  his  pal,  44  Do  you  know  who  that 
was?  It  was  Thackeray,  aud  you'll 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  4  Pen- 
dennis,' "  44  which,"  says  my  informant 
R.  W.,  44  actually  came  to  pass,  as  you 
will  see  by  referring  to  chap,  xvii." 
Referring  to  that  chapter,  which  bears 
the  heading  44  Alma  Mater,"  1  read  :  — 

Coming  back  a  few  weeks  since  from  a 
brief  visit  to  the  old  university  of  Oxbridge, 
where  my  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis 
passed  some  period  of  his  life,  I  made  the 
journey  on  the  railroad  by  the  side  of  a 
young  fellow  at  present  a  student  of  St. 
Boniface.  He  had  got  an  exeat  somehow, 
and  was  bent  on  a  day's  lark  in  London  ; 
he  never  stopped  rattling  and  talking  from 
the  commencement  of  the  journey  until  its 
close  (which  was  a  great  deal  too  soon  for 
me,  for  I  never  was  tired  of  listening  to  the 
honest  young  fellow's  jokes  and  cheery 
laughter)  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  ter- 
minus nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a 
hansom  cab,  so  that  he  might  get  into  town 
the  quicker,  and  plunge  into  the  pleasures 
awaiting  him  there.  Away  the  young  lad 
went  whirling,  with  joy  lighting  up  his 
honest  face  ;  and  as  for  the  reader's  humble 
servant,  having  but  a  small  carpet-bag,  I 
got  up  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus. 

I  remember  reading,  with  something 
of  indignation,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's 
strictures  upon  Thackeray's —shall  I 
say  unsteadiness  ? —  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  dilatoriness  and  unsyste- 
matic behavior  as  an  author.  Mr. 
Trollope  valued  himself  upon  writing 
precisely  so  many  pages  of  precisely  so 
many  words  day  by  day,  while  Thack- 
eray probably  could  only  write  at  his 
proper  level  when  the  humor  came,  or 
else  uuder  the  pressure  of  urgency, 
when  a  publisher  was  becoming  clam- 
orous for  44  copy."  Anywise,  for  Trol- 
lope to  lecture,  or  to  hold  up  his  own 
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bright  example  to  Thnckemy,  seems  to 
me  like  a  superior  sign-painter  lectur- 
ing or  prescribing  journeyman's  hours 
to  Sir  Joshua. 

But  whatever  Thackeray  may  have 
predetermined  touching  the  history  of 
the  Newcomes,  the  12th  of  December, 
1854,  was  a  day  upon  which  he  made  an 
important  announcement.  That  date 
marks  for  me  also  a  Cressd  dies  noU\, 
for  upon  it  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
speak  at  Charterhouse  the  annual  ora- 
tion, in  praise  of  our  good  founder 
Thomas  Sutton,  and  to  receive  in  my 
cap,  by  way  of  reward,  no  less  a  sum 
than  195/.  Would  that  my  more  recent 
rostrum  and  my  orations"  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  "  might  occasionally  bring  a  rec- 
ompense after  that  sort ! 

How  well  1  remember,  after  all  but 
forty  years,  those  sounding  periods  : 
44  Oratori  vestro  quae  anno  jam  prte- 
terito  cvenerunt  reputanti,"  etc.  How 
well  I  remember  having  to  learn  and 
then  unlearn  and  revise  a  bit  about 
my  schoolfellow,  Sir  William  Norris 
Youug,  of  the  23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
being  shot  at  the  Alma  while  giving  a 
cup  of  water  to  a  wounded  Russian. 
He  died,  dear  fellow,  as  a  Carthusian 
should,  with  his  face  to  the  foe,  but  the 
cup  of  water  was  a  myth.  I  had  also 
to  unlearn  44  Quis,  ipsa  Sebnstopoli 
capta  nuperrime  atque  eversa,  non  ex- 
ultavit?"  when  the  report  of  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol  turned  out  to  be  a  lying 
rumor;  and  the  best  of  masters — let 
me  write  with  reverence  and  affection 
the  name  of  Edward  Elder  ("  my  friend 
Dr.  Senior,"  of  the  Newcomes  l)  —  had 
to  construct  another  sentence  to  de- 
scribe the  bloody  valor  of  Inkermann. 
Well,  on  that  day  (as  he  was  wont  to 
do  from  time  to  time  on  Founder's  Day) 
to  Domus  Carlhusiana  came  Thackeray 
—  to  chapel,  oration,  and  dinner,  for 
love  of  those  who  were  of  kindred  to 
me  and  to  him  ;  and  as  Ultra  scripta 
manet  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive only  last  year  from  his  cousin, 
Miss  Selina  Shakespear,  a  scrap  of  a 
note  in  which  he  has  written  :  44  To- 
morrow is  young  Irvine's  oration  at 

>  Chap.  xllf. 


Charterhouse,  to  which  I  am  engaged." 
During  the  evening  Thackeray  spoke, 
avowing  after  his  manner  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speech  had  hindered  his  diges- 
tion and  spoilt  his  diuner  ;  and  before 
leaving  the  table  he  said  to  some  about 
him,  44 1  shall  put  all  this  in  my  book." 

Thackeray  was  fond  of  alluding  play- 
fully to  his  works  which  wore  in  course 
of  gestation.  I  can  remember  at  a 
later  Founder's  Da)-,  when  44  Philip  " 
was  on  the  stocks,  that  he  said  in  his 
speech,  in  tones  of  mock  tcrribleuess, 
44 1  can  tell  my  friend  Dr.  Stoue  that  he 
will  find  in  it  the  portrait  of  a  doctor 
that  will  make  him  tremble  !  " 

Though  I  spoko  the  oration  in  De- 
cember, 1854,  I  did  not  leave  Charter- 
house to  proceed  to  Oxford  until  May 
of  the  following  year,  1855  ;  and  it  was 
on  either  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  April,  or 
Wednesday,  the  4th  of  April,  that 
Thackeray  came  to  see  me.  It  was  in 
the  week  preceding  Easter,  which  fell 
that  year  on  April  8,  and  I  am  able  to 
fix  the  precise  date  within  twenty-four 
hours  because  the  day  was  notable  as 
sharing  alone  with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  funeral  the  distinction  of 
being  a  whole  holiday  during  my  nine 
years'  school  course.  The  cause  of 
this  was  a  sad  one  —  the  sudden  death 
(though  after  much  suffering  which 
could  only  have  one  event)  of  Oliver 
Walford,  popularly  known  as  44  Old 
Ver,"  the  second  master  of  the  school. 

When  I  met  Thackeray  at  the  door 
leading  into  Gownboys'  Quad,  he  said, 
44  How  d'ye  do  ?  I  want  you  to  take  me 
over  the  place,"  of  which  he  knew 
every  stock  and  stone.  Immediately 
afterwards  ho  said,  "  I  say,  do  you 
know  any  of  the  old  Codds  ?  "  — a  cor- 
ruption, I  believe,  of  Codger,  and  (as 
all  Carthusians  know)  a  colloquial  term 
for  the  Poor  Brothers  of  the  Charter- 
house ;  then  he  added,  with  a  dig  in 
my  ribs,  44  Colonel  Newcome  is  going  to 
be  a  Codil" 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Codds  was 
very  limited  ;  I  knew  44  Codd  Larky,"  an 
evergreen  of  the  name  of  Miller,  who 
remained  44  larky  "  to  quito  an  advauced 
age,  long  after  my  schooldays  and  my 
lustrum  of  mastership  were  over. 
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I  knew  also  Captain  Light,  nn  old 
officer  of  tine  profile  ami  a  grand 
**  frosty  pow,"  who  had  served  her 
Majesty  and  her  royal  predecessors  in 
an  infantry  regiment,  and  had  lost  his 
sight  (so  he  told  us)  from  the  glare  of 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Blindness  had 
brought  him  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
Thomas  Sutton's  Hospital,  where  he 
lived  with  the  respect  of  old  and  young, 
tended  lovingly  through  all  the  hours 
of  daylight  by  his  daughter,  Miss 
Light,  who  retired  to  some  lodging 
hard  by  when  bedtime  came. 

To  the  quarters  of  this  good  old  geu- 
tlcman  I  led  Thackeray,  and  after 
knocking  I  entered  and  remember  say- 
ing, "How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Light?  I 
have  brought  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  au- 
thor, to  see  you  and  the  captain,"  and 
then  blushing  to  the  roots  of  my  hair, 
for  I  was  a  shy  and  self-conscious  boy, 
and  remembered  to  have  heard  that 
my  friend  had  a  particular  objection  to 
being  designated  44  Mr.  Thackeray,  the 
author."  Thackeray  then  sat  down 
and  talked  very  pleasantly  with  the  old 
captain  and  his  daughter —  ever  and 
anon  lapsing  into  reverie  when  44  the 
colonel"  and  Ethel  we  may  be  sure 
took  their  places  with  him,  and  then 
rousing  himself  to  talk  courteously 
again.  At  last  we  took  our  leave  ;  and 
I  remember  telling  Thackeray,  after  we 
had  left  the  room,  that  Captain  Light 
had  served  at  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar, 
when  he  replied  quietly, 44  No,  he  could 
hardly  have  done  that,"  as  of  course 
he  could  not,  seeing  that  that  event 
belongs  to  the  years  of  grace  1779-82. 

When  the  fact  became  known  that 
44  Colonel  Newcome  was  to  be  a  Codd," 
and  that  Thackeray  had  been  making 
*4a  study"  for  his  character,  it  may 
be  that  there  was  a  shade  of  jealousy 
abroad  in  Codd-land.  My  friend  Codd 
Larky  told  me  that  I  had  taken  him  to 
the  wrong  man,  and  that  he  should 
have  gone  to  Captain  Nicholson,  an  old 
Guardsman,  who  may  of  course  have 
been  a  more  interesting  personage ; 
but  simply  I  did  not  know  him.  Any- 
way, I  am  glad  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  giving  my  old  friend  Captain 
Light  and  his  good  daughter  the  pleas- 


ure of  feeling  that  the  immortal  colonel 
was  sketched  from  him.  Tho  grand 
qualities  and  sweet  simplicities  of 
Thomas  Newcome  may  have  been 
drawn  (as  one  has  heard)  after  Thack- 
eray's stepfather,  Major  Carmichael 
Smyth,  but  at  least  my  old  friend 
served  the  great  artist's  purpose  at  one 
stage  of  the  working  out  of  his  sublime 
creation  ;  and  the  resemblance  of  the 
model  to  the  wrought-out  conception 
has,  I  apprehend,  never  been  strongly 
pressed,  either  in  literature  or  in  art. 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of 
44  A  Study  for  Colonel  Newcome,"  I 
trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  show 
how  exquisitely  Thackeray  carried  out 
his  promise  of  Founder's  Day, 44  I  shall 
put  all  this  in  my  book,"  by  quoting  at 
length  from  chapter  xxxvii.,  which 
bears  the  title  of  44  Founder's  Day  at 
Grey  Friars,"  simply  premising  that 
the  44 1 "  of  the  narrative  is  Arthur 
Pendennis,  Esq.,  the  44  editor"  of  the 
44  memoirs  of  a  most  respectable  fam- 
ily ;  "  that  the  order  of  the  Founder's 
Day  functions  is  inverted  —  for  chapel 
at  4  P.M.  preceded  the  oration  ;  and 
that  our  author,  curiously  enough,  has 
quoted  the  Bible  version  of  Psalm 
xxxvii.,  instead  of  that  which  would,  of 
course,  be  used  in  the  chapel  service. 

Mention  has  been  made  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  this  history  of  the  Grey  Friars 
school,  —  where  the  Colonel  and  Clive  and 
I  had  been  brought  up,  —  an  ancient  foun- 
dation of  the  time  of  James  I.,  still  subsist- 
ing in  the  heart  of  London  city.  The 
death-day  of  the  founder  of  the  place  is 
still  kept  solemnly  by  Cistercians.  In  their 
chapel,  where  assemble  the  boys  of  the 
school,  and  the  fourscore  old  men  of  the 
hospital,  the  founder's  tomb  stands,  a  huge 
edifice,  emblazoned  with  heraldic  decora- 
tions and  clumsy  carved  allegories.  There 
is  an  old  Hall,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  James's  time  — an  old  Hall  ? 
many  old  halls  ;  old  staircases,  old  passages, 
old  chambers  decorated  with  old  portraits, 
walking  in  the  midst  of  which  we  walk,  as 
it  were,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
To  others  than  Cistercians,  Grey  Friars  is 
a  dreary  place  possibly.  Nevertheless,  the 
pupils  educated  there  love  to  revisit  it ;  and 
the  oldest  of  us  grow  young  again  for  an 
hour  or  two  as  we  come  back  into  those 
scenes  of  childhood. 
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The  custom  of  the  school  is,  that  on  the 
12th  of  December,  the  Founder's  Day,  the 
head  gown-boy  shall  recite  a  Latin  oration, 
in  praise  Fundatoris  Noatri,  and  upon 
other  subjects  ;'and  a  goodly  company  of 
old  Cistercians  is  generally  brought  together 
to  attend  this  oration  ;  after  which  we  go  to 
chapel  and  hear  a  sermon,  after  which  we 
adjourn  to  a  great  dinner,  where  old  con- 
disciples  meet,  old  toasts  are  given,  and 
speeches  are  made.  Before  marching  from 
the  oration-hall  to  chapel,  the  stewards  of 
the  day's  dinner,  according  to  old-fashioned 
rite,  have  wands  put  into  their  hands,  walk 
to  church  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
and  sit  there  in  places  of  honor.  The  boys 
are  already  in  their  seats,  with  smug  fresh 
faces,  and  shining  white  collars  ;  the  old 
black-gowned  pensioners  are  on  their 
benches,  the  chapel  is  lighted,  and  Found- 
er's Tomb,  with  its  grotesque  carvings, 
monsters,  heraldries,  darkles  and  shines 
with  the  most  wonderful  shadows  and 
lights.  There  he  lies,  Fundator  Noster,  in 
his  ruff  and  gown,  awaiting  the  great  Ex- 
amination Day.  We  oldsters,  be  we  ever 
so  old,  become  boys  again  as  we  look  at 
that  familiar  old  tomb,  and  think  how  the 
seats  are  altered  since  we  were  here,  and 
how  the  doctor  —  not  the  present  doctor, 
the  doctor  of  our  time  —  used  to  sit  yonder, 
and  his  awful  eye  used  to  frighten  us  shud- 
dering boys,  on  whom  it  lighted  ;  and  how 
the  hoy  next  us  icould  kick  our  shins  during 
service  time,  and  how  the  monitor  would 
cane  us  afterwards  because  our  shins  were 
kicked.  Yonder  sit  forty  cherry-cheeked 
boys,  thinking  about  home  and  holidays 
to-morrow.  Yonder  sit  some  threescore 
old  gentlemen  pensioners  of  the  Hospital, 
listening  to  the  prayers  and  the  psalms. 
You  hear  them  coughing  feebly  in  the 
twilight,  —  the  old  reverend  blackgowns. 
Is  Codd  Ajax  alive?  you  wonder — the 
Cistercian  lads  called  these  old  gentlemen 
Codds,  I  know  not  wherefore  —  I  know  not 
wherefore— but  is  old  Codd  Ajax  alive  I 
wonder,  or  Codd  Soldier  ?  or  kind  old  Codd 
Gentleman,  or  has  the  grave  closed  over 
them  ?  A  plenty  of  candles  lights  up  this 
chapel,  and  this  scene  of  age  and  youth,  and 
early  memories,  and  poini>ous  death.  How 
solemn  the  well-remembered  prayers  are,  1 
here  uttered  again  In  the  place  where  in 
childhood  we  used  to  hear  them  !  How 
beautiful  and  decorous  the  rite  ;  how  noble 
the  ancient  words  of  the  supplications  which 
the  priest  utters,  and  to  which  generations 
of  fresh  children  and  troops  of  bygone 
seniors  have  cried  Amen  !  under  these 


arches  !  The  service  for  Founder's  Day  is 
a  special  one  ;  one  of  the  psalms  selected 
being  the  thirty-seventh,  and  we  hear  :  — 

23.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the 
Lord,  aud  he  delighteth  in  his  way. 

24.  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cant 
dowu,  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand. 

26.  I  hare  been  young  and  now  am  old,  yet  have 
I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 


As  we  came  to  this  verse,  I  chanced  to  look 
up  from  my  book  towards  the  swarm  of 
black-coated  pensioners  ;  and  amongst  them 
—  amongst  them  — sate  Thomas  Newcome. 

His  dear  old  head  was  bent  down  over 
his  prayer-book ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
him  He  wore  the  black  gown  of  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  Hospital  of  Grey  Friars. 
His  Order  of  the  Bath  was  on  his  breast. 
He  stood  there  amongst  the  Poor  Brethren, 
uttering  the  responses  to  the  psalm.  The 
steps  of  this  good  man  had  been  ordered 
hither  by  Heaven's  decree  :  to  this  alms- 
house !  Here  it  was  ordained  that  a  life 
all  love,  and  kindness,  and  honor,  should 
end  !  I  heard  no  more  of  prayers,  and 
psalms,  and  sermon,  after  that.  How 
dared  I  to  be  in  a  place  of  mark,  and  he,  he 
yonder  among  the  poor  ?  Oh,  pardon,  you 
noble  soul !  I  ask  forgiveness  of  you  for 
being  of  a  world  that  has  so  treated  you  — 
you  my  better,  you  the  honest,  and  gentle, 
and  good  !  I  thought  the  service  would 
never  end,  or  the  organist's  voluntaries,  or 
the  preacher's  homily. 

The  organ  played  us  out  of  chapel  at 
length,  and  I  waited  in  the  ante-chapel 
until  the  pensioners  took  their  turn  to  quit 
it.  My  dear  dear  old  friend  !  I  ran  to  him 
with  a  warmth  and  eagerness  of  recognition 
which  no  doubt  showed  themselves  in  my 
face  and  accents  as  my  heart  was  moved  at 
the  sight  of  him.  His  own  wan  face 
flushed  up  when  he  saw  me,  and  his  hand 
shook  in  mine.  "  I  have  found  a  home, 
Arthur,"  said  he.  "  Don't  you  remember, 
before  I  went  to  India,  when  we  came  to 
see  the  old  Grey  Friars,  and  visited  Captain 
Searsdale  in  his  room?  —  a  Poor  Brother 
like  me  —  an  old  Peninsular  man.  Scars- 
dale  Is  gone  now,  sir,  and  is  where  •  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest ; '  and  I  thought  then,  when  we 
saw  him  —  hen;  would  be  a  place  for  an  old 
fellow  when  his  career  is  over,  to  hang  his 
swonl  up  ;  to  humble  his  soul,  and  to  wait 
thankfully  for  the  end,  Arthur.  My  good 
friend  Lord  II.,  who  Is  a  Cistercian  like 
ourselves,  and  has  just  been  appointed  a 
governor,  gave  me  his  first  nomination. 
Don't  be  agitated,  Arthur  my  boy,  I  am 
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very  happy.  I  have  good  quarters,  good 
food,  good  light  and  fire,  and  good  friends  ; 
blessed  be  God  !  my  dear  kind  young  friend 
—  ray  boy' 8  friend,  you  have  always  been 
so,  sir ;  and  I  take  it  uncommonly  kind  of 
you,  and  I  thank  God  for  you,  sir.  Why, 
sir,  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 


also  going  with  him  to  Merton  Library, 
u  quaint  old  fourteenth-ceutury  build- 
ing, which  with  its  treasures  gave  him 
much  pleasure. 

I  was  never  at  his  house  in  Young 
Street,  Kensington,  but  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifties  he  moved  his 


He  uttered  words  to  this  effect  as  we  walked 

through  the  courts  of  the  building  towards  household  gods  to  Onslow  Square,  ami 


his  room,  which  in  truth  I  found  neat  and 
comfortable,  with  a  brisk  fire  crackling  on 
the  hearth  ;  a  little  tea-table  laid  out,  a 
Bible  and  spectacles  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
over  the  mantelpiece  a  drawing  of  his 
grandson  by  Clive. 

You  may  come  and  see  me  here,  sir, 
whenever  you  like,  and  so  may  your  dear 
wife  and  little  ones,  tell  Laura  with  my 
love  ;  but  you  must  not  stay  now.  You 
must  go  back  to  your  dinner."  In  vain  I 
pleaded  that  I  had  no  stomach  for  it.  He 
gave  me  a  look,  which  seemed  to  say  he 
desired  to  be  alone,  and  I  had  to  respect 
that  order  and  leave  him. 

Those  who  would  make  or  would 
refresh  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  pathetic  writing  in 
our  language,  should  read  in  chapter 
xlii.  of  the  good  man's  last  days,  aud 
how,  as  the  chapel  bell  ceased  tolling  for 
evening  prayer,  Codd  Colonel  "  lifted 
his  head  a  little  aud  quickly  said,  *  Ad- 
sum'  "  (M  the  word  we  used  at  school 
when  mimes  were  called  ")  and  "stood 
iu  the  presence  of  the  Master." 

And  now  as  I  began  this  paper  by 
mentioning  some  occasions  upou  which 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Thack- 
eray, I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  these  slight  reminiscences  to 
the  close. 

I  remember  meetiug  him  at  Oxford 
(probably  in  1857)  in  the  rooms  of  his 
cousin  St.  John  Thackeray  (afterwards 
my  brother-in-law),  and  1  think  he 
came  to  sec  me  iu  my  rooms  at  Christ 
Church.  I  also  met  him  at  a  large 
breakfast  party  in  the  Common  Room 
of  Lincoln  College,  at  which  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison  (afterwards  rector)  was  pres- 
ent, and  F.  Metcalfe  (the  "  Oxonian  in 
Norway"),  Fowler  (now  president  of 
Corpus),  Merry  (now  rector  of  Lin- 
coln), and  St.  John  Thackeray  ;  aud  I 
fancy  Mr.  John  Morley  was,  like  my- 
self, among  the  juuiors.    I  remember 


so  became  a  near  neighbor  to  us,  who 
lived  in  Thurloe  Place.  The  families 
became  intimate.  He  liked  my  mother, 
and  encouraged  his  daughters  to  ask 
her  counsel  when  they  desired  it,  and 
ray  eldest  sister  became  on  terms  of 
affectionate  and  lasting  friendship,  espe- 
cially with  Thackeray's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me  for 
quoting  a  few  of  the  kind  words  which 
she  wrote  to  me  after  my  sister's  death 
two  years  ago  :  — 

My  dear  dear  old  friend  and  companion 
whom  my  father  always  used  to  praise  and 
to  care  for  so  much.  ...  It  seems  to  me 
like  one  more  bit  of  home  gone  from  here 
to  the  great  Home  of  all. 

My  youngest  sister  also  married,  in 
1860,  Mr.  St.  John  Thackeray,  eldest 
son  of  Thackeray's  "  Uncle  Frank," 
who  wrote  a  life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  a  review  of  which  may  be 
found  in  "  Macau  lay's  Essays." 

Thackeray  was  at  this  time  of  notable 
and  striking  presence.  His  hair  was 
picturesque,  wavy,  and  truly  silvern 
(not  simply  white),  and  his  full  face 
was  handsome  in  spite  of  the  blemish 
caused  by  his  light  with  George  Stovin 
Venables  iu  Carthusian  days. 

The  Thackeray  portraits  with  which 
I  am  familiar  prove  his  right  to  inherit 
good  looks  from  his  father's  house,  as 
assuredly  also  from  his  mother,  a 
Becher,  who  was  a  stately  and  beautiful 
old  lady,  and  looked  every  inch  like  a 
great  man's  mother.  At  that  lime  he 
very  closely  resembled  the  earlier  por- 
trait by  his  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Law- 
rence, the  print  of  which  was  published 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  in  1&53.  I 
remember  so  well  the  altitude  which 
the  artist  has  caught  with  the  chin 
thrust  forward  and  upward. 

In  Lawrence's  later  portrait,  which 
represents  him  reading,  the  eyes,  I 
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think,  have  a  weary  look,  and  the  pic- 
ture, though  a  true  one,  represents  a 
period  of  decline.  It  is  a  fancy,  I  be- 
lieve, of  some  devout  souls  that  we 
shall  see  our  dear  ones  in  the  better 
land  as  they  were  (or  might  have  been) 
at  the  age  of  thirty -three  ;  the  time  of 
life  at  which  our  Lord  took  our  human 
nature  glorified  to  Heaven.1 

However  this  may  be,  we  certainly 
like  to  remember  our  friends  at  their 
best,  so  I  have  set  up  in  my  home,  as 
my  memorial  of  the  great  man,  Law- 
rence's earlier  portrait. 

For  several  years  from  1857  I  used 
not  infrequently  when  at  my  mother's 
to  look  in  at  Onslow  Square  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  generally  found  Mr. 
Thackeray  enjoying  an  after-lunch  ci- 
gar. I  also  remember  his  dining  with  j 
us  in  Brooke  Hall,  the  masters'  Com- 
mon Room  at  Charterhouse,  after  I 
joined  the  staff  there  in  1859,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  we  retired  after 
dinner  and  chapel  to  the  head  master's 
house,  when  the  head  master  (Canon 
Elwyn,  the  present  master  of  the  hos- 
pital) produeed  the  "  Green  Book,"  so 
that  Thackeray  might  con  over  the 
names  of  his  school  contemporaries. 
When  he  came  to  his  own  name,  what 
should  he  find  recorded  after  "  Trill. 
Coll.  Camb."  in  the  column  assigned 
to  subsequent  careers  ?  Not  author  of 
*' Vanity  Fair,"  u  Pendennis,"  etc., 
but  simply  *•  Sub-editor  of  the  Globe  ! " 
At  this,  Thackeray  professed  the  great- 
est indignation,  44  Besides,  I  uevcr  was 
sub-editor  of  the  Globe,"  he  cried,  44  I 
wrote  for  the  Globe,  but  I  never  was 
sub-editor."  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  faulty  record  was  erased,  and  a 
worthier  was  entered  in  its  place.3 

1  Since  writing  this,  I  have  traced  the  thought  to 
the  late  Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin's  "  Foundations 
of  the  Creed,"  2nd  edit.,  p.  393,  where  he  quotes 
(acknowledging  Its  beauty,  hut  without  adopting 
this  conception)  the  words  of  Martensen  (Christian 
Dogmatics)  to  this  effect.  Martensen  says  that 
this  view  was  "  adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
put  forth  especially  by  Thomas  Aquinas." 

*  I  learn  from  the  present  head  master,  I>r.  Haig 
Brown,  that  the  actual  record  which  Thackeray 
found  was  :  "  Michel  (tir)  Angelo  Titmarsh,  Sub- 
Editor  of  the  Globe."  The  latter  statement  was 
erased  by  Mr.  Elwyn,  and  there  is  now  added 
"Author  of  •  Vanity  Fair.'  «  The  Newcome*,'  etc., 
died  Christmas  ere,  1863." 


Upon  the  completion  of  Thackeray's 
new  house  at  Palace  Green  I  was  in- 
vited to  the  house-warming.  The  cards 
of  invitation  were  for  44  W.  Empty 
House "  denoting  at  once  its  unfur- 
nished state  and  the  initials  of  the 
owner),  and  the  bill  proclaimed  the 
fare  to  be  our  host's  play  of  44  The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb,"  to  be  followed 
by  a  farce  entitled  44  A  Desperate 
Game,"  by  J.  Maddison  Morton,  the 
author  of  44  Box  and  Cox,"  who,  curi- 
ously enough,  ended  his  days  as  a 
Charterhouse  Codd.*  I  sec  in  the  play- 
bill that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  announced 
as  44  Mr.  Bonnington,"  but  in  fact  he 
only  appeared  upon  the  stage,  with  a 
cigar,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
to  say  4'  Bless  you,  my  children." 

I  caunot  remember  being  more  than 
once  or  twice  besides  at  Palace  Green, 
but  I  met  Thackeray  more  than  once  at 
the  Garrick  Club,  to  which  an  uncle  of 
mine  used  to  invite  me,  and  several 
times  at  Evans's — that  wholesome 
smoky  supper  haunt  where,  unlike  the 
Cave  of  Harmony  from  which  Colonel 
Newcome  hastily  withdrew  young  Clive 
in  anger  and  disgust,  there  was  nothing 
to  transgress  the  debita  pueris  revercntia, 
and  to  which  old  Paddy  Green  sturdily 
refused,  as  he  expressed  it,  44  to  admit 
the  crinoline."  In  whatever  company 
one  met  him,  he  was  invariably  kind 
and  friendly,  and  I  am  sure  his  heart 
always  opened  towards  the  young. 
Once  more  I  met  him,  iu  March,  1863, 
at  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder's  in  Pall 
Mall,  whither  I  went  by  the  kindness 
of  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  King, 
to  see  the  Princess  of  Wales  make  her 
entrance  iuto  London,  and  {fitly,  may  I 
say  ?)  he  kept  his  last  Founder's  Day 
with  us  at  Charterhouse  on  the  12th  of 
December,  within  a  fortnight  of  his 

'  I  think  I  can  recall  correctly  some  Hues  which 
were  spoken  at  his  final  benefit  at  the  Haymarket 
(?)  Theatre,  and  of  which  I  hare  a  copy  some- 
where :  — 

'«  Farewell,  old  friend,  but  not  good-bye. 
True  friendship  faileth  nerer, 
Tho'  you  to  cloistered  haunts  must  hie, 
While  we  work  on  as  erer. 

"  And  when  at  last  you  end  the  play, 
A  nd  face  the  life  eternal. 
You'll  meekly  bow  your  head  and  say 
Your  '  Adsum '  with  the  Colonel." 
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death,  his  old  frieudJohn  Leech  being  |  him  for  Eton  from  his  cradle.  Mer- 
one  of  the  stewards  of  the  day.  Though  chant  Taylors'  was  good  enough  for 
he  was  then  looking  very  weary,  and  his  father,  who  has  been  a  business 
anticipating,  I  thiuk,  recourse  to  a  man  all  his  life,  is  still  redolent  of  the 
small  surgical  operation,  none  could  City  from  which  he  has  retired,  honest, 
have  expected  the  loss  which  made  the  sober,  and  iu  middle  life.  Hut  Dick 
Christmas  of  1803  so  sad  a  one  to  thou- 1  must  go  to  Eton.  Of  course,  says  the 
sands  in  England  and  beyond  it. 

Found  dead  in  his  bed  upon  the 
morning  of  Christmas  eve,  with  his 
arms  stretched  above  his  head  as  was 
his  way  when  very  weary  —  so  I  am 
sure  I  heard  or  read  at  the  time  —  it 
was  the  newspapers  of  Christinas  morn- 
ing that  told  the  sad  talc  to  the  world. 

The  bed  upon  which  he  died  was 
given  by  his  daughters  to  Charter- 
house. I  remember  receiving  it  —  for 
I  was  then  the  master  in  charge  of  the 
Foundation  Scholars  —  and  to  the  head 
gownboy  and  his  successors  was  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  lying  upon  that 
historic  bed,  which  bore  at  his  head 
the  following  inscription  from  the  pen 
of  the  master,  Archdeacon  Hale  :  — 

Hoc  lecto  recunibens 
Obdormivit  In  Christo 
GULIELMUS  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

ix  Kal.  Janvar  :  an.  mdccci.xiv. 
Scholffi  Carthuslanre  quondam  discipulus 
Matura  relate  hujusce  loci  amanttsslmus 
utt  testantur  ejus  scripta 
per  orbera  terrarum  divulgata. 
Vixit  annos  lii. 

Was  I  not  justified  in  saying,  when 
making  memorial  of  our  great  alumni 
in  the  notes  to  a  Founder's  Day  sermon 
[1872]  : 1  "  But  surely  Thackeray  must 
be  held  the  prince  of  Carthusians,  see- 
ing that  he  has  illustrated  in  his  works 
every  part  of  our  house"  ?  Ho  loved 
what  was  worth  loving,  and  scorned 
meanness  and  wrong.  Rtquitscat  in 
pace.  John  W.  Irvine. 


1  Brethren  and  Companions.  A  sermon  preached 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Charterhouse  on  Founder's 
Day,  Dee.  12, 1872,  by  John  W.  Irvine,  M.A.  Lon- 
don :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1873. 


From  The  Comhill 
THE  BAD  PENNY. 
On  pardonne  taut  que  Ton  aime. 

His  parents,  denizens  of  pompous 
and   prosperous  Bloomsbury,  decree 


e 

mother.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
money  if  one  doesn't  spend  it  on  Dick  ? 
So  he  goes  through  a  course  of  govern- 
esses, tutors,  and  preparatory  schools 
—  a  varied  course,  because  none  of 
them  will  keep  him  more  than  three 
months  at  the  most.  It  is  uot  so  much 
that  he  is  idle,  though  he  is  very  idle  ; 
it  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  stupid,  for 
he  has  some  cunning  amid  his  dulncss  ; 
but  lie  is  bad  —  that  is  what  one  of 
his  masters  says  of  him.  Bloomsbury 
Square  has  never  liked  that  master — 
always  knew  there  was  something  fishy 
about  that  man.  When  Mrs.  Blooms- 
bury heat's  that  he  has  eloped  with  a 
housemaid,  that  is  just  exactly  what 
she  would  have  expected  of  him— so 
unjust,  and  so  prejudiced  against  Dick. 
The  Penny  is  one  of  those  infinitely- 
to-be-pitiod  people  who  arc  always  ex- 
citing prejudice  in  others.  There  is 
a  prejudice  against  him  at  Eton  —  a 
dreadful  prejudice,  which  finally  grows 
so  strong  that  the  authorities  decide 
that  the  only  way  to  remove  it  is  to 
remove  him.  He  is,  therefore,  re- 
moved. 

He  comes  back  to  Bloomsbury  Square 
with  a  bluster.  Eton,  he  says,  is  a 
beastly  hole  —  not  lit  for  a  gentleman. 
His  mother  tries  to  be  fair,  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  case,  to  believe  that 
Dick  has  —  in  some  very  minor  degree, 
of  course  —  erred  as  well  as  the  mas- 
ters ;  but  she  cannot.  It  is  to  be 
thought  that  she  is  as  just  as  most 
women,  but  to  believe  anything  against 
her  boy  is  not  to  be  expected  of  her  — 
it  is  impossible. 

Dick  is  removed  to  a  private  tutor's. 
His  father  sa}  s  that  private  coaching  is 
the  very  thing  for  a  young  man  —  beats 
Eton  hollow.  When  Dick's  letters  ar- 
rive—  they  are  letters  which,  in  point 
of  spelling  and  composition,  would  dis- 
grace a  kitchen-maid  —  his  face  reddens 
with  pride.    He  puts  them  all  away  to- 
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gelhcr,  iu  a  desk  where  he  keeps  other 
sacred  possessions. 

Que  Hue  uioruiug  Dick  turns  up  agaiu 
unexpectedly  iu  Bloomsbury  Square. 
The  tutor,  he  finds,  is  such  a  beastly 
cad  ;  he  has,  therefore,  reuounced  him. 
From  a  letter  which  arrives  next  moru- 
iug  from  the  tutor  it  appears  that  the 
renunciation  is  mutual.  There  is  a 
garbled  story  of  a  llirtalion  with  a 
housemaid  ;  but  it  is  very  garbled, 
and,  of  course,  entirely  iucorrect.  Dick 
says  that  he  uever  saw  such  a  liar  as 
that  coach  —  enough  to  corrupt  any 
fellow's  morals.  Therefore,  of  course, 
it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  Dick 
should  leave  him.  Some  young  men  do 
not  mind  to  what  influences  they  sub- 
ject themselves  —  uot  so  the  Penuy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomsbury  are  quite 
hurt  and  annoyed  when  their  son-in- 
law,  an  outspoken  person,  condoles  with 
them,  and  is  sorry  to  hear  the  young 
cub  has  been  up  to  his  tricks  again. 

The  Penny  manages  to  scrape  through 
an  entrance  examination,  aud  goes  to 
Cambridge. 

"Not  every  young  man,  mind  you, 
can  pass  those  entrance  exams  nowa- 
days," says  papa,  sipping  his  glass  of 
port  with  honest  pride  in  the  Penny's 
extraordinary  prowess.  "They  tell 
ine,  Dick  says  himself,  that  it's  a  very 
different  thing  to  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  The  competition  is  enor- 
mous—  by  Gad  !  sir,  enormous  !  " 

Mr.  Jones,  also  of  Bloomsbury  Square, 
quite  believes  you.  Neither  he  nor  the 
proud  father  has  ever  been  to  the  uni- 
versity themselves  ;  but  they  send  their 
sons,  and  know  as  much  about  it,  miud 
you,  as  any  one.  The  mother  colors 
with  pleasure  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege,  know- 
ing how  dreadfully  idle  some  young 
men  are,  to  have  a  sou  like  Diek. 
Bloomsbury  Square  discovers,  by  de- 
grees, that  the  privilege  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive one.  It  is  so  expensive,  in  \ 
fact,  that  they  find  out  it  is  very  much 
more  healthy,  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
more  enjoyable,  to  walk  instead  of 
driving  everywhere  ;  so  they  put  down 
the  carriage."  "  Only  don't  "tell  Dick," 
says  the  mother.    "  It  would  hurt  his 


feelings  so  dreadfully  to  think  we  were 
going  without  any  little  comfort  on  his 
account." 

So  Dick's  feelings  are  not  harrowed  r 
and  wheu  he  comes  down  for  the  first 
vacation  a  carriage  is  jobbed.  A  youug 
man  tiuds  a  carriage  so  useful,  aud 
Dick  would  naturally  not  like  to  be 
without  one.  Very  likely  he  will  not 
notice  the  difference  between  this  one 
and  our  own.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
notice  the  difference,  or  perhaps  his 
tact  is  so  divine  and  beautiful  that  he 
does  notice  the  difference  and  says 
nothiug.  In  appearance  he  has  grown 
larger,  stouter,  and  redder  —  iu  fact, 
has  become  so  fiue-lookiug.  44  I  dare 
say  you  remember,  cook,"  says  the 
mother  to  that  elderly  domestic,  "  what 
a  beautiful  baby  he  was  !  —  such  a  dear 
sturdy  little  fellow  1  I  must  confess  I 
should  have  been  a  little  disappcinted 
if  he  had  grown  up  pale  and  puny  and 
weakly-looking,  as  oue  sees  so  many 
young  men  nowadays." 

In  this  contingency  cook  would  have 
been  disappointed  also.  Now  Jane 
says  Mr.  Dick  is  too  red-like  for  her, 
but  cook  always  did  hold  with  a  good 
fresh  color.  Cook  has  a  good  fresh 
color  herself  —  not  unlike  Mr.  Dick's, 
iu  fact,  only  plebeian,  of  course,  very 
plebeian. 

Mr.  Bloomsbury  is  anxious  to  know 
what  books  Dick  has  been  studying  ; 
but,  naturally,  after  a  hard  terms 
work,  the  Penny  does  not  wish  to  be 
very  communicative  ou  the  subject. 

44  Oh,  Herodotus,  and  Livy,  and  all 
thoso  chaps,"  he  says,  in  a  voice  which 
might  sound  to  persons  who  do  not 
know  his  idiosyncrasies  a  trifle  surly. 

Papa  stretches  up,  with  great  incon- 
venience to  himself,  for  the  Livy.  He 
cuts  the  leaves  with  a  sort  of  reverence, 
lie  cannot  read  a  word  of  it  himself. 
Education  was  not  so  much  thought  of 
in  his  day.  But  it's  a  fine  thing,  my 
boy,  a  fine  thing,  and  I  wish  1  had 
had  your  advantages.  The  Penuy  ex- 
presses a  wish  that  the  advantages 
may  be  blowed — only  he  uses  a  word 
much  more  emphatic  than  41  blowed." 
Papa  replaces  the  Livy,  with  the  same 
I  inconvenience  to  himself  with  which 
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he  got  it  down,  and  with  something 
which,  if  he  had  not  everything  to  be 
thankful  for,  might  almost  be  taken  for 
a  sigh. 

In  due  time  Dick  returns  to  Cam- 
bridge. His  bills  are  heavier  than  ever 
next  term  ;  they  are  so  heavy  that  the 
mother  begins  to  be  afraid  that  the 
butler  must  be  dull  without  any  com- 
panion of  his  own  sex,  now  that  the 
coachman  has  gone.  Mr.  Bloomsbury 
therefore  tells  the  butler  that  he  can- 
not justify  himself  in  keeping  him  — 
the  situation  must  be  such  a  terribly 
lonely  one. 

M  Lor'  !  sir,"  says  Thomson,  with  a 
tear  and  a  twinkle  in  his  old  eye  at  the 
same  time,  "don't  you  be  a  troublin' 
yourself  to  find  no  reasons  for  givin' 
me  notice.  Thim  colleges  lias  ruined 
many  of  us  afore  now  "  —  with  which 
remark  Thomson  retires  to  the  pantry 
and  wipes  his  eyes  on  the  plate-leather. 

Six  months  later  the  Penny  turns  up 
at  Bloomsbury  Square  unexpectedly,  in 
the  middle  of  a  term  and  a  hansom. 
The  very  small  amount  of  gilding  with 
which  he  was  gilt  when  he  left  the 
family  mint  is  nearly  all  worn  off.  He 
looks  as  if  he  drank — only  looks,  of 
course.  Many  other  perfectly  innocent 
people  do  the  same,  and  very  awkward 
it  is  for  them.  He  has,  he  says,  44  come 
<lown;"  this  is,  indeed,  perfectly  ob- 
vious. It  preseutly  becomes  obvious 
that  he  lias  been  compelled  to  "  come 
down.1'  To  the  old  man  there  is  a 
horror  in  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  explaining  — 
and  explaining  things  is  Dick's  forte  — 
to  make  him  feel  easy  again.  Lots  of 
fellows  do  it  —  it's  nothing.  There's 
Lord  Noodle  and  the  Marquis  of  Fool- 
ington  who  have  —  well,  left  with  me. 
They  icere  up  to  larks,  if  you  like  ;  but 
in  my  case  it's  been  a  most  beastly 
swindle  —  that's  what  it  is,  a  beastly 
swindle.  (The  Penny's  language  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  richness  and 
elegance.)  Why,  any  of  the  chaps  '11 
tell  you  it's  a  swindle.  None  of  the 
44  chaps  "  step  forward  to  do  this,  how- 
ever. Fortunately,  Bloomsbury  Square 
does  not  need  them.  Dick  is  believed  on 
his  own  assertion,  by  two  people  only.  I 


The  Penny  now  thinks  he  would  like 
to  farm  in  Canada.  He  says  very  fre- 
quently that  he  is  blowed  if  he  can't 
make  something  out  of  that.  So  he 
has  a  fine  outfit  —  flannel  undercloth- 
ing sewed  with  tears,  love,  and  devo- 
tion—  and  a  flue  sum  of  money  to  put 
into  the  business  he  has  heard  of  out 
there. 

After  he  has  gone — only  just  after 

—  Cambridge  bills  and,  alas  !  promis- 
sory notes  of  very  extensive  promise 
indeed  begin  to  come  in  to  Bloomsbury 
Square  ;  and  when  they  once  begin  it 
is  a  long  time  before  they  stop.  It  is 
about  this  period  that  the  mother  dis- 
covers that  the  air  of  Bloomsbury  is 
very  relaxing  —  is  not  sure,  indeed, 
that  it  is  a  wholesome  place  to  live  in  ; 
hears  that  many  doctors  consider  the 
neighborhood  of  Peckham  excellent  for 
the  rheumatism  from  which  she  suffers 

—  when  convenient.  And  then  this 
house  is  so  large.  Two  old  people  like 
you  and  me  feel  quite  lost  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  a  place  like  this.    Now,  in  a 

dear  comfortable  little  box    So 

they  go  to  the  dear  comfortable  little 
box  in  the  refreshing  neighborhood  of 
Albert  Road,  Peckham — just  cook  and 
themselves  —  so  nice  and  homely.  But 
the  old  man  can  look  the  world  in  the 
face.  Dick's  Cambridge  expenses  — 
he  speaks  of  them  thus  — have  been 
quite  comfortably  settled. 

Dick  does  not  write  very  often  —  in- 
deed, has  not  written  at  all.  He  is 
busy  with  his  farm.  Farming  is  a  very 
fine  thing  for  young  men  ;  an  active, 
open-air  life  makes  something  better  of 
a  young  fellow  than  your  stuffy  offices 
and  your  ledgers  and  your  account- 
books.  Make  your  boy  a  farmer  sir,  as 
I  have  made  mine. 

And  the  farmer  turns  up  in  a  year  at 
Albert  Road,  Peckham,  in  a  condition 
which  the  brother-in-law,  full  of  un- 
charitabloness,  characterizes  as  dis- 
graceful. The  Penny  looks  more  as  if 
he  drank  than  ever  —  which  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  of  course  unavoidable.  He 
is  ill-dressed  ;  he  is  more  surly  in  man- 
ner. If  he  were  not  her  son  — her 
only  son  —  the  mother,  who  has  gentle 
blood  in  her  perhaps,  and  that  reflne- 
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rnent  which  comes  of  a  pure  mind  and 
a  tender  heart,  might  shudder  to  touch 
anythiug  so  coarse  and  unclean.  But 
she  kisses  and  cries  over  him  like  a 
fool,  before  she  has  heard  his  story, 
which  may  be  forgiven  her,  and  after- 
wards, which  cannot.  The  farm  was  a 
beastly  swindle,  of  course  ;  the  money 
which  was  sunk  in  it  was  lost,  equally 
of  course  ;  but  if  his  father  cau  get 
him — say  some  post  of  responsibility 
iu  a  bank,  or  something  like  that  — he 
is  blowed  (ngain)  if  he  doesn't  make  a 
success.  He  is  also  blowed  when  his 
father  tells  him  somethiug  —  not  all, 
not  half,  for  fear  of  hurting  his  feeliugs 
—  of  his  Cambridge  debts.  lie  is  of 
opinion  his  father  has  been  swindled  ; 
a  beastly  swindle,  indeed,  as  usual. 
His  father  looks  in  the  fire  medita- 
tively, lie  says  uothing  ;  there  is,  in 
fact,  uothing  to  be  said.  The  Penny 
thinks  that  upou  his  soul,  you've  got 
wretched  diggiugs  here.  The  father 
says  quietly  they  are  the  best  he  can 
now  afford.  It  is  his  only  reproach, 
and  that  does  not  penetrate  the  target, 
the  target  being  remarkably  thick, 
tough  and  invulnerable. 

The  position  of  trust  is,  through  in- 
fluence, procured.    For  three  weeks 
Albert  Road,  Peckham,  is  supremely 
happy.     Everything  is  going  on  so 
well.    And  theu  a  story  is  whispered 
in  the  father's  ear,  which,  if  it  gets 
abroad,  means  Dick's  ruin.    It  is  not  a 
pretty  story.    The  mother  does  not 
know  it.    It  is  not  kept  from  her  so 
much  because  it  would  wound  her,  for 
she  would  not  believe  it,  but  because  it 
is  not  fit,  as  a  story,  for  her  hearing. 
The  old  man  denies  it  furiously.  His 
son  !  Dick  I    It  is  proved  to  him  be- 
youd  reasonable  doubt ;  and  he  denies 
it  again,  like  Peter,  with  an  oath.  The 
evidence  is  damning  ;  and  he  turns  and 
damns  his  informant.    The  scandal  is, 
however,  hushed  up.    Dick  mentions 
it  in  a  note  to  his  father.    It  was  an- 
other fellow  with  an  unfortunate  re- 
semblance to  himself.    An  old  story  ; 
but  not  so  old  that  the  father  will  not 
believe  it  from  the  lips  of  the  son. 
After  this,  Dick's  letters  tome  fairly 
regularly  ;  such  uice  letters  — not,  per- 


haps, very  educated  in  style  or  very- 
correct  iu  spelling,  nor  even  very  filial 
in  expression  ;  but  all  saying  the  same 
thing,  that  he  is  getting  on  famously, 
and  asking  for  the  loan  of  five  or  ten 
pounds  iu  the  postscript.  The  mother 
thinks  that  Dick  has  really  found  his 
vocation.  As  the  weeks  go  by,  she 
becomes  sure  of  it;  gets  more  sure, 
and  feels  Bomelimes  a  little  angry  that 
her  husband  is  so  quiet,  moody,  and 
unresponsive.  He  does  not  believe 
that  ugly  story.  God  help  him!  uor 
but  it  haunts  him ;  or  perhaps  the 
shadow  of  an  evil  to  come  hangs  over 
him.  He  looks  back  on  this  time,  long 
after,  wondering  which  it  was,  and 
cannot  determine. 

Then  Dick  turns  up  again  — at  night 
this  time,  and  without  a  bluster.  He 
looks  sober ;  and  looks,  too,  as  if  he 
were  haunted  by  a  ghost.  It  is  the  old 
story,  but  with  a  new  and  engaging 
sequel.  Everything  a  beastly  swindle, 
as  usual.  The  manager  a  cad,  and 
Dick  accused  of  forgery.  The  mother 
goes  white  to  her  lips,  then  a  flaming 
scarlet.  Her  boy  accused  of  that  I 
Her  boy  —  the  soul  of  honor !  The 
soul  of  honor  has  somethiug  in  his 
appearance  to-night  suggestive  of  a  cur 
expecting  a  whipping.  This  appear- 
ance is  not  lessened  when  he  says  thai 
he  must  get  out  of  this  damned  country 
before  to-morrow. 

"  Get  out  of  the  country  !  "  shouts 
the  old  man,  with  a  heavy  fist  on  the 
table  which  makes  the  glasses  ring. 
"  My  God  I  if  you're  an  houest  man  you 
shall  face  the  world  and  give  it  the  lie." 

The  son  falls  back  a  little,  scared  at 
his  father's  gleaming  eyes  and  ashen 
face ;  and  the  mother,  iu  that  old, 
fond,  foolish  way,  puis  her  arms  rouud 
her  boy  and  says  he  must  fight  it  out 
because  it  will  all  come  right.  God 
takes  care  of  such  things ;  and  the 
guilty  are  found  out  and  punished." 

11  ThaVs  it,"  says  her  boy,  thrusting 
her  away  ;  "  that  is  why  I  am  going  I  " 
The  Penny  does  not  turn  up  any 
more  — at  least,  not  in  England.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  abroad  he  turns 
up  pretty  constantly  anywhere  where 
there  is  foolishness  and  money. 
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Albert  Road,  Peckham,  lias  its  trag- 
edy, though  it  will  be  allowed  that  the 
locality  is  sordid  rather  than  tragic. 
His  son-iu-law  thinks  that  his  misfor- 
tunes have  made  the  old  man  very 
much  more  of  a  geullemau  than  he 
used  to  be.  Very  likely  it  is  true. 
Misfortunes  often  have  a  retining  ef- 
fect. The  self-satisfaction  of  respecta- 
bility must  be  considerably  damped 
when  one  reflects  that  one  is  the  father 
of  a  forger.  The  pride  and  pomposity 
of  Bloomsbury  must  be  extinguished 
forever,  when  one  knows  of  one's  sou 
that  forgery  is  not  the  most  dishonor- 
able of  his  failings.  As  for  the  mother, 
wheu  her  belief  in  her  boy  went,  so 
went  hope  also.  Father  and  mother 
have  both  been  fools,  but  she  has  been 
the  greater  fool  of  the  two.  Both, 
every  one  says  so,  have  done  their  best 
to  ruin  the  boy  —  have  ruined  him. 
They  might  have  seen  what  he  was 
years  before,  but  they  shut  their  eyes. 
They  might  have  learnt  from  their 
friends,  long  ago,  that  he  was  a  scamp, 
but  they  would  not  hear.  It  is  very 
sad  for  them,  of  course,  and  every  one 
has  the  very  greatest  sympathy  with 
them;  but  it  is  their  own  fault  —  en- 
tirely their  own  fault.  It  may  be  ;  but 
if  it  is,  then  surely  the  tragedies  we 
make  for  ourselves  are  grimmer  than 
any  which  fate  makes  for  us. 
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A  POACHING  STORY. 

BY  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 

I  do  not  intend  to  touch  in  any  way 
on  the  game  laws,  or  to  give  the  very 
barest  description  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  those  who  poach  and  capture 
the  creatures  without  the  leave  of 
others.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  those 
who  have  explained  for  the  benefit  of  a 
too  credulous  public  how  the  thing  is 
done  have  not  been  capable  enough  to 
prevent  its  recurrence.  In  the  present 
article  I  only  offer  a  few  sketches,  from 
life,  of  some  so-called  delinquents  I 
have  known. 

44 1  am  on  his  track,"  one  guardian 
of  the  covers  observed  to  me,  as  he 


saw  a  man  walking  on  the  highroad  ; 
44  I  shall  have  him  to  a  dead  cerUiinty." 
But  lie  spoke  prematurely,  for  the  indi- 
vidual pointed  out  led  the  guardian  of 
the  covers  such  a  dance,  aud  hood- 
winked him  so  completely,  that  the 
small  boys  of  the  district  laughed  over 
the  matter.  If  you  require  a  good  gun, 
one  that  you  can  rely  on,  you  must  pay 
for  it ;  aud  so  you  must  if  you  wish  to 
have  good  and  efficient  keepers.  The 
pittance  that  some  gentlemen  pay  their 
so-called  keepers  is  really  not  enough  to 
keep  them  honest.  A  great,  awkward, 
ignorant  fellow,  as  "fore-right"  as  a 
bull  at  a  hedge,  is  hardly  the  person  to 
place  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  aud 
he  is  sure  to  get  himself  iuto  hot  water. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  good 
men  would  not  stop  one  week  with 
some  of  those  who  pass  as  game  pre- 
servers, save  the  mark. 

Some  depredatiou  had  been  com- 
mitted in  a  country  place  I  knew,  with- 
out the  offenders  having  been  brought 
to  book  for  it ;  so  the  principal  parties 
interested  in  the  matter  met  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  one  small  inn  of  the  locality 
to  devise  some  plau  or  plans  for  their 
capture.  This  was  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Everything 
was  arrauged  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  apparently,  but  the  land- 
lord formed  one  of  the  committee. 
Quite  by  accident,  as  it  seemed,  one  of 
the  villagers  presently  strolled  iu  for  a 
pint.  A  few  whispered  words  passed 
between  him  and  the  landlord,  and  the 
man  left.  Half  an  hour  later  distant 
shots  were  heard  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  The  guardians  of 
the  home  coverts  heard  them,  and 
rushed  off  to  fiud  that  a  complete 
slaughter  had  been  rapidly  effected. 
The  next  morning  one  of  the  principals 
iu  that  shoot  walked  by  those  covers  — 
a  public  path  ran  by  the  side  of  the 
largest  — and  he  found  the  44  head-un  " 
stroking  his  stubbly  chin,  and  using  at 
intervals  the  strongest  language  he  was 
capable  of.  44  He'd  have  'em,  if  he 
watched  day  and  night  for  'em."  This 
he  said  to  the  man  who  was  so  inno- 
cently walking  round.  The  latter  re- 
plied that 44  he  hoped  he  might  git  'em 
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for  sich  goin's  on,  in  broad  daylight,  in 
a  little  village  like  theirs  was  parfectly 
scand'lous." 

I  have  no  desire  to  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  poaching  in  any  way,  far  from 
it ;  for  those  who  rear  large  quantities 
of  game  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  price 
for  it.  I  have  known  some  of  the 
keenest  game  preservers  of  the  past 
time,  before  driving,  and  other  to  my 
mind  objectionable  practices  were  in 
vogue  ;  stein  men  they  were  in  all 
matters  concerning  poaching,  but  they 
never  suffered  from  it  to  the  extent 
that  some  do  now,  not  one  quarter  of 
it ;  and  for  this  reasou,  their  keepers 
were  good  men  like  their  masters.  If 
they  found  a  poacher,  one  that  they 
knew  to  be  one,  they  never  tried  to 
implicate  a  man  in  a  hurry,  or,  as  we 
should  express  it,  to  make  a  job  of  it 
beforehand.  14 1  have  not  found  you 
at  work,  and  I  hope  you  won't  give  me 
the  chance  ;  but  you  are  trespassing, 
so  you  clear  out,"  was  the  sort  of  ex- 
hortation given. 

A  head  keeper  of  this  class,  a  mau  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word — one  of  our 
great  animal  painters  painted  the  por- 
trait of  his  magnificent  retriever,  with 
a  pheasant  in  his  mouth,  and  presented 
it  to  him  — said  one  morning,  "  We 
have  got  Ned,  squire." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  "  In  the  brew- 
house,  with  two  keepers  looking  after 
him." 

"  Confound  the  rascal !  bring  him 
into  the  gunroom  to  me,"  said  the 
squire.  When  he  was  presented  there 
"  Ned "  looked  like  some  animated 
scarecrow  ;  his  clothes  had  been  liter- 
ally torn  to  pieces  in  the  fierce  struggle 
that  ensued  before  lie  was  captured. 
For  fear  the  poor  wretch  might  catch 
cold,  through  the  general  airiness  of 
his  vestments,  his  captors  had  given 
him  a  couple  of  44  horns  "  of  the  gener- 
ous home-brewed  ale.  From  the  way 
in  which  he  occasionally  placed  his 
hand  to  his  side,  giving  himself  a  gen- 
tle rub,  it  was  quite  evident  also  that 


he  had  received  some  heavy  M  rib 
binders."  His  two  captors  had  not  had 
all  the  fun  on  their  side  either,  for  one 
of  them  had  a  lively  44  mouse  "  under 
each  eye,  and  the  other  mate  had  his 
mouth  so  altered  that  his  pronuncia- 
tion was  very  much  interfered  with. 

44  So  you  are  here  again,  you  rascal, 
are  you  ?  "  44  Yes,  I  be,  squire,  but  I 
wouldn't  ha'  come  if  I  could  ha'  per- 
weutcd  it  like." 

44  You  told  me  the  last  time  you  were 
here  I  should  not  see  you  again,  if  you 
could  help  it."  44 1  meant  it,  squire  ; 
Hain't  no  fault  o'  mine  as  I'm  here 
now." 

After  lookiug  at  the  man  and  then  at 
the  two  under  keepers,  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  keeping  himself  from  smil- 
ing, the  squire  replied  that  he  supposed 
not.  44  What  did  he  get  for  the  last 
affair?"  he  asked.  44 Six  months, 
squire,  I'm  sorry  to  say."  Here  Ned 
broke  in  with,  44  An'  if  I  has  another 
dose  like  that,  squire,  I  shan't  be  a 
trouble  no  more." 

44  Are  you  married  ?  "  44  No,  squire, 
but  I  be  thinkin'  on  it." 

44  Who  are  you  courting,  you  rascal  ? 
Some  decent  girl,  I'll  be  bound  ;  it  gen- 
erally is  so."  44  Yes,  squire,  you're 
right  there  ;  she's  a  lot  better  than  I 
be,  or  she  wouldn't  be  much." 

44  What   shall    we   do   with  him, 

D  ?  "  but  before  the  head  keeper 

could  auswer  Ned  broke  in,  44  For 
mercy  sake,  squire,  make  a  under 
keeper  on  me.  I  bin  a  poacher,  an'  I 
be  one  now,  or  else  I  shouldn't  ha'  bin 
here.  If  ye  will  I'll  sarve  ye  faithfull 
as  a  dog.  Give  me  this  one  chance." 
Looking  him  full  in  the  face  for  one 
moment  the  squire  said, 44 1  will." 

I  saw  Ned  daily  for  months  after  the 
squire  had  taken  him.  ne  was  a  prime 
favorite  with  all,  from  the  head  keeper 
to  the  grooms  in  the  hunting  stable, 
and  he  did  his  duty  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently. As  the  good  old  squire  re- 
marked, his  doubtful  investment  had 
I  turned  out  well. 
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MONTE  OLIVETO. 

Amid  an  ashen  silence  that  forbad 
The  world,  dwelt  lordly  hermits,  who  had 
fought, 

Hated,  and  toiled  too  long.   God's  peace 
they  sought 
Where  yon  white  steep  is  yet  with  olive 
clad, 

As  though  of  Athens'  fallen  queen  they  had 
One  gift,  who  knew  her  not,  but  only 
taught 

Their  souls  the  lore  that  lived  in  pious 
thought 

And  pictured  mystery  and  vigil  sad. 
Knowledge  withal  she  offered,  such  as 
shone 

Of  yore  from  Hellas.   But  the  light  was 
dim, 

And  pale  the  glory  of  the  Parthenon. 
They  only  knew,  with  saints  and  sera- 
phim, 

To  wonder  on  the  Mount  and  wisely 
hymn 

Of  man  with  God  and  God  with  man  made 
one. 

Geo  roe  C.  W.  Ware. 


Took  me  to  France ;  a  Spanish  woman  * 
there 

Looked  in  my  eyes,  I  saw  her  golden  hair  ; 
And  since  that  day  naught  else  I  clearly 
see, 

Your  shadow  comes  between  the  world  and 


MAZARIN  TO  ANNE  OP  AUSTRIA. 
IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 

You  are  a  queen  ;  no  noble  name  I  bear 
(Love,  how  the  night  wind  stirs  amid  your 
hair !), 

Yet  I  am  standing  close  beside  you  here, 
The  noblest  names  in  France  come  not  so 
near. 

Sweet !  let  me  kiss  away  the  cares  that  lie 
Upon  your  heart ;  I  know  that  only  I, 
Of  all  the  world,  stand  near  enough  to  see 
How  heavy  a  load  a  royal  crown  may  be  ; 
What  do  you  murmur,  that  I  share  its 
weight  ? 

Would  I  could  bear  it  all  for  you,  but  fate 
Has  made  me  what  I  am.    Can  I  repine 
At  lowly  birth,  with  your  hand  clasp't  in 
mine? 

With  my  arm  round  you,  and  with  lips  close 
press' d 

Unto  the  head,  now  pillowed  on  my  breast. 
Sometimes  it  frets  me,  we  may  never  stand 
In  the  broad  light  of  day,  hand  clasped  in 
hand. 

When  shines  the  sun  I  stand  behind  the 
throne, 

But  with  the  moonlight  you  are  mine  alone. 
I  am  a  mighty  power  ;  men  call  me  great, 
Say  I  might  wear  the  triple  crown,  but  fate 


But  if  you  stole  my  soul,  you  gave  your 
own, 

A  royal  gift,  and  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Yet  are  you  queen  as  ever ;  but  I  stand, 
Made  equal  by  our  love  ;  thus  hand  in 
hand, 

And  heart  to  heart,  no  phantom  throne 
between, 

My  only  love,  my  wife  ;  yet  France's  queen. 

John  Fairfax. 

»  In  one  of  hi*  letters  to  Anne  of  Austria,  Maza- 
rin  says  his  greatest  happiness  when  parted  from 
her  consists  in  "reading  the  letters  of  a  certain 
Spanish  woman  well  known  to  you."  Mazarin  was 
not  a  priest,  and  there  is  hut  little  doubt  that 
he  was  privately  married  to  Anne ;  indeed,  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  seoond  wife  of  the  Due  d'Or- 
of  it  as  a  fact. 


WHITBY. 

Where  the  grey  Northern  sea  gnaws  cliffs 

of  shale,  and  the  white  waves 
Wrestle  in  hissing  wrath  with  a  brown, 

irrepressible  river, 
Hilda,  the  saint,  the  princess,  founded  a 

fair  stone  cloister. 
What  of  her  work  remains  —  of  the  carven 

stone  and  the  wood-work  ? 
Haply  a  fragment  here  of  a  pillar  with  pat- 
tern enlacing  ; 
Naught  in  the  desolate  walls  of  the  roofless 

ruin  that  after 
Rose  where  her  building  had  been,  and  now 

itself  is  abandoned, 
Crowning  with  unintentional  beauty  the 

red-roofed  houses, 
Which  from  the  river  climb,  and  cling  like 

plants  to  the  cliff-face. 
What  of  her  work  remains  ? —  who  knows  ? 

—  in  the  loves  of  the  people  ? 
Something,  we  doubt  it  not,  from  every 

noble  endeavor 
Down  the  ages  descends,  though  none  but 

God  can  distinguish. 
But  the  grey  Northern  sea  still  gnaws  the 

cliffs,  and  the  white  waves 
Wrestle  in  hissing  wrath  with  the  brown, 

irrepressible  river. 

F.  W.  BOUHDILLON. 
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From  The  New  Review. 
SOME  DECISIVE  MARRIAGES  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

Forty  years  ago  a  capable  writer 
wrote  a  well-known  book  which  he 
called  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 
of  the  World."  Some  of  the  battles 
which  he  there  enumerated  have  un- 
doubtedly exerted  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  course  of  history.  The  defeat 
of  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks,  the  de- 
feat of  the  Mahometans  by  Charles 
Martel,  aud  our  owu  defeat  in  our 
struggle  with  the  revolted  colonies  in 
America  permanently  affected  the  face 
of  the  world.  But  many  of  the  battles 
which  are  called  decisive  by  historians 
have  in  reality  decided  nothing  ;  aud 
if  Sir  E.  Creasy  had  looked  a  little  be- 
low the  surface  he  possibly  might  have 
been  attracted  by  a  series  of  events 
which  have  proved  more  decisive  than 
warfare.  For,  though  the  marriages  of 
kings  usually  engage  only  a  secondary 
atteutiou,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  decisive  marriages  of  the  world 
have  had  more  influence  on  its  fortunes 
than  the  decisive  battles. 

The  empire  of  Charles  V.  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  example  of  the  effect  of 
such  unions.  Charles,  on  his  paternal 
side,  was  the  grandson  of  Maximilian 
of  Austria  and  Mar}',  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  From  these  grand- 
parents he  inherited  Austria,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Flanders.1  On  the  maternal 
side  he  was  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  whose  marriage  had  con- 
solidated the  houses  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  and  indirectly  led  to  the  union 
of  all  Spain  in  one  monarchy.  Thus 
the  power  of  this  great  monarch  had 
been  built  up  by  a  series  of  marriages. 
It  was  the  fate  of  Charles  V.  to  strike 
down  the  power  of  France  at  Pavia, 
but  no  battle  that  he  ever  fought  had 
effects  so  enduring  as  the  marriages 
either  of  his  paternal  or  his  maternal 
grandparents. 

But  we  are  concerned  at  the  present 
moment  not  with  the  marriages  which 
built  up  the  power  of  Spain  and  Aus- 

1  Burgundy  awl  Flanders  had  been  united  a  cen- 
tury before  by  tue  marriage  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  the  heiress  of  I»uis,  Count  of 


tria,  but  with  the  marriages  which 
have  affected  the  destinies  of  England. 
They  will  be  found  recorded  in  every 
history.  But  their  significance  has 
beeu  insufficiently  emphasized  by  al- 
most every  historian.  Yet  they  either 
directly  occasioned  or  indirectly  influ- 
enced many  of  the  great  events  in  our 
annals.  The  marriage  of  Bertha  with 
Ethelbert  of  Kent  prepared  the  way 
for  the  conversion  of  England  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  Anne  Boleyn  was  one  of  the  chief 
factors  which  determined  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  the  marriage  of  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy with  Ethelred  the  Unready  gave 
the  Conqueror  an  excuse  for  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  ; 
the  marriage  of  Henry  I.  with  Matilda 
of  Scotland  reconciled  the  people  to 
the  Conquest  by  restoring  the  line  of 
Cerdic  ;  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  made  England 
the  first  Continental  power  in  western 
Europe,  aud  thus  produced  the  long; 
struggle  with  France ;  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.  with  Elizabeth  of  York 
closed  the  War  of  the  Hoses  ;  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VI  I. 's  daughter  Mar- 
garet with  James  IV.  led  to  the  onion 
between  England  and  Scotland ;  the 
marriage  of  Mary,  James  Il.'s  daugh- 
ter, with  William  of  Orange  gave  direc- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  ami 
finally,  the  marriage  of  Sophia  with  the 
elector  of  Hanover  gave  us  kings  with 
German  interests,  and  consequently 
again  involved  us  in  Continental  strag- 
gles. 

I.  When  Bertha,  the  daughter  of 
Charibert,  married  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
Christianity  had  been  driven  out  of 
England  by  the  victories  of  the  Saxons. 
Ethelbert  himself  was  busily  raising 
his  little  kingdom  into  a  formidable 
power.  In  the  course  of  a  few  yeara 
he  succeeded  in  exteuding  his  suprem- 
acy over  eastern  England  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Channel.  He  became 
thenceforward  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Britain.  Possibly  his  growing 
power  suggested  his  ambitious  mar- 
riage. His  alliance  with  the  Frankish 
kingdom  must  have  iucreased  his  con- 
sideration both  at  home  and  on  the 
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Coutincut.  But  the  chief  consequeuccs 
of  the  marriage  were  not  political, 
but  religious.  Charibert  naturally  stip- 
ulated that  his  daughter,  in  her  new 
home,  should  be  allowed  to  profess 
her  own  religion ;  her  chaplain  was 
admitted  to  her  husband's  court ;  a 
ruined  church  was  allotted  to  him  for 
Christian  worship.  Thus,  in  the  heart 
of  the  little  kingdom  in  which  the 
Saxons  had  first  settled,  amidst  the 
barbarous  worship  of  the  Teutonic 
gods,  Christianity  found  its  representa- 
tive in  a  queen,  her  chaplain,  and  her 
church.  The  little  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  was  sown  whose  branches  were  to 
cover  the  whole  land. 

While  Bertha  was  sharing  her  bus- 
baud's  throne  in  Kent,  Gregory  the 
Great  was  noticing  in  the  slave  market 
at  Rome  the  fair-haired  prisoners  from 
Deira,  whose  name,  whose  country, 
and  whose  kiug  suggested  to  him  a 
series  of  historic  puns.  He  meditated 
thenceforward  the  conversion  of  En- 
gland ;  and  years  afterwards  persuaded 
Augustine  to  undertake  the  mission. 
But  Augustine  did  not  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed to  Deira,  the  couutry  from  which 
Gregory's  fair-haired  slaves  had  been 
brought.  On  the  contrary,  he  trav- 
elled, under  the  protection  of  the 
Frank  is  li  king,  direct  to  the  court  in 
which  the  daughter  of  the  Frank  was 
living.  He  naturally  found  a  ready 
reception  from  the  husband  of  a  Chris- 
tian queen,  and  within  a  year  of  his 
arrival  Elhelbert  embraced  the  new 
faith.  But  it  is  surely  no  illogical  de- 
duction from  this  narrative  that  the 
chief  factor  in  Ethelbert's  conversion 
was  not  Augustine's  preaching,  but  his 
own  marriage.1 

II.  If  Home  iirst  acquired  her  as- 

1  The  conversion  of  northern  England  took  the 
same  form  as  the  conversion  of  Kent.  Kent  em- 
braced Christianity  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth 
century.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury Xorthumbrla  had  succeeded  to  the  supremacy. 
Her  ruler,  Edwin,  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
monarch  who  had  ever  reigned  in  England  ;  and  he 
married  Ethelburga  of  Kent,  Ethelbert's  daughter. 
Ethelburga  carried  her  chaplain  with  her  to  the 
North,  just  as  her  mother  carried  her  chaplain 
with  her  to  Kent,  and  through  the  persuasion  of 
his  queen  and  her  chaplain  Edwin,  la  his  turn, 
embraced  the  Christian  faith. 


ceudency  in  England  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Bertha,  she  lost  her  ascendency 
through  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyu. 
It  is  no  doubt,  in  oue  sense,  absurd  to 
say  that  England  owes  its  reformed 
faith  to  the  desire  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
get  rid  of  one  wife  and  to  wed  another. 
The  Church  of  Rome  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  its  decay  ;  reformers,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  were 
exposing  its  corruptions  ;  and  the  Ref- 
ormation would  have  come  in  England 

—  as  it  came  in  Germany  and  Scotland 

—  if  Henry  VIII.  had  never  cast  his 
longing  eyes  on  Anne.  All  that  it  is 
attempted  to  assert  is  that  the  cause 
which  directly  led  to  the  Reformation 
in  England,  and  which  governed  its 
direction,  was  the  desire  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  possess  himself  of  Anne,  and 
the  reluctance  of  Rome  to  release  him 
from  Catherine.  Heuce,  if  England 
owes  to  one  marriage  the  fact  that  she 
is  Christian,  she  owes  to  another  mar- 
riage the  fact  that  she  is  Protestant. 
Thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  never  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, her  religious  life  has  been  moulded 
by  the  marriages  of  Elhelbert  of  Kent 
and  Henry  VIII. 

III.  Very  different  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  marriage  of  Emma  of 
Normaudy.    Emma  was  the  daughter 
of  Duke  Richard  II.  ;  she  was  there- 
fore the  sister  of  Duke  Richard  III. 
and  of  Duke  Robert,  whom  his  con- 
temporaries knew  as  Robert  the  Devil, 
but  whom  history  recognizes  as  the 
Conqueror's  father.   She  married  Ethel- 
red  in  1002.    In  a  political  sense  the 
marriage  was  a  new  departure.  The 
policy  of  the  house  of  Alfred  had  been 
to  curb  the  Northmen  of  the  Channel. 
Confronted  with  the  dangers  of  a  Norse 
invasion,  Elhelred,  on  the  contrary, 
tried  to  win  over  the  Northmen  of 
Normandy  to  his  own  side,  and  the 
policy,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  success- 
ful.   In  the  Danish  invasions  of  En- 
gland which  occurred  and  recurred  in 
the  reign  of  the  unready  king,  Sweyn 
and  his  followers  received  no  aid  from 
their  kinsfolk  in  Normaudy  ;  and  when 
the  whole  kingdom  was  practically  sub- 
dued Ethelred  sent  his  wife  aud  her 
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sons,  and  finally  withdrew  himself,  to 
the  duchy  from  which,  more  than  a 
dozen  years  hefore,  he  had  choseu  his 
bride. 

By  her  marriage  with  Elhclred, 
Emma  had  introduced  Norman  ideas 
into  the  Saxon  court.  But,  on  the 
death  of  Ethelred,  she  found  a  second 
husband  in  the  Danish  sovereign,  Ca- 
nute. The  marriage  of  Canute,  like 
the  marriage  of  Ethelred,  was  dictated 
by  policy.  He  desired  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantages which  Ethelred  had  obtained 
from  alliance  with  Normandy,  and  both 
he  and  Emma  were  willing  to  do  much 
with  this  object.  Both  were  willing  to 
disinherit  their  children  by  their  former 
consorts,  and  agree  that  the  kingdom 
should  fall  to  their  own  descendants. 
Aud  this  curious  and  unnatural  arrange- 
ment was  very  nearly  succeeding.  On 
Canute's  death,  indeed,  his  throne  was 
claimed  by  his  son  Harold  whom  he 
had  discarded  in  favor  of  Emma's  chil- 
dren. But,  on  Harold's  death  in  1040, 
the  Whan  chose  as  sovereigu  Emma's 
son,  Hardicanute  ;  and  thus,  if  Hardi- 
canule  bad  only  lived,  the  arrangement 
made  on  his  mother's  second  marriage 
might  have  endured.  Hardicanute, 
however,  died,  after  a  short  reign  of 
only  two  years,  in  1042,  and  the  choice 
of  the  people  fell  on  his  half-brother, 
Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and 
Emma. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  conse- 
quences of  Ethelrcd'8  Norman  marriage 
became  visible.  Edward  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Normandy  ; 
he  came  to  England  with  a  Norman 
retinue  ;  he  conferred  the  highest  of- 
fices, both  in  Church  and  State,  on 
Norman  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics,  and 
he  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  most  striking  landmark  in 
English  history.  Leaning  towards  his 
Norman  kinsfolk,  and  childless  him- 
self, Edward  acknowledged  William  as 
his  heir.  But  the  future  Conqueror 
did  not  chiefly  rely  on  Edward's  selec- 
tion of  him.  He  claimed  the  throne  as 
the  representative  of  Emma.  As  Mr. 
Freeman  says  :  "  It  was  on  his  descent 
from  her  that  William  raised  his  strange 


claim  to  the  English  crown  by  descent 
or  nearness  of  kin."  Technically,  of 
course,  such  a  claim— at  any  rate  ac- 
cording to  modern  notions  —  was  inad- 
missible. The  real  heir  of  the  house 
of  Alfred  was  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
graudson  of  Edmund  Ironsides.  But 
the  claims  of  Edmund  Ironsides'  pos- 
terity, had  been  set  aside  for  forty 
years.  Canute,  Harold,  Hardicanute, 
and  Edward  had  all  reigned  in  the  in- 
terval. The  Atheling  was  a  boy  ;  he 
had  been  brought  up  abroad,  and  he 
was  not  calculated  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Witan  or  the  people. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  choice  lay 
between  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin, 
and  William.  Slender,  however,  as 
William's  claims  were,  the  claims  of 
Harold — so  far  as  birth  is  concerned 
—  were  still  weaker.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Harold  could  claim  that 
any  of  tho  royal  blood,  either  of  En- 
gland or  Denmark,  flowed  in  his  veins. 
William,  though  not  born  in  wedlock, 
was  the  nephew  of  tho  woman  who 
had  been  successively  queen  to  the 
Saxon  Ethelred  and  the  Dane  Canute. 
He  stood,  in  this  way,  in  nearer  rela- 
tionship to  the  throne  than  his  rival. 
Possibly,  if  he  had  not  been  Emma's 
nephew,  his  own  ambition  would  have 
induced  him  to  attempt  the  English 
conquest.  But  it  was  on  his  kinship 
with  Emma,  and  not  on  his  own  prow- 
ess, that  he  himself  rested  his  claim  ; 
and  Emma's  marriage  deserves,  there- 
fore, to  be  recollected  as  an  event 
which  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  England. 

IV.  Thus  the  marriage  of  Emma 
paved  the  way  for  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  the  Norman  line.  The  mar- 
riage of  William's  younger  son  Henry 
with  Matilda  of  Scotland  had  the  hap- 
pier effect  of  restoring  the  old  Saxon 
blood  to  the  throne.  Matilda  was  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  111.  by  his  wife 
Margaret,1  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling. 

*  It  Is  singular  bow  closely  the  name  Margaret 
has  been  identitied  with  the  relations  between  En- 
gland and  Scotland.  (1)  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  married  Malcolm  III.  (2)  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  III.,  married  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland.  (3)  Her  granddaughter,  Margaret,  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  the  heiress  of  Scotland,  was  bo- 
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Matilda,  no  doubt,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  heiress  of  the  Saxon 
house  of  Cerdic.  The  true  heirs  were 
lier  brothers,  who,  one  after  another, 
ascended  the  Scottish  throne.  But 
though  Matilda  could  not  boast  that  she 
was  the  heiress  of  the  Saxon  house  — 
though  m  her  time,  indeed,  English- 
men would  probably  have  held  that  no 
lady  could  be  heiress  to  a  throne  —  her 
marriage  reconciled  her  husband's  sub- 
jects to  the  Norman  Conqueror.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  on  his  deathbed 
was  said  to  have  predicted  that  the  sor- 
rows of  England  should  not  cease  till 
that  day  u  when  a  green  tree  shall  be 
cut  away  from  the  midst  of  its  trunk, 
when  it  shall  be  carried  away  for  the 
apace  of  three  furlongs  from  its  root, 
when,  without  the  help  of  any  one,  it 
shall  join  itself  again  to  its  trunk,  and 
shall  again  put  forth  leaves  and  beat- 
fruit  in  its  season."  The  men  in 
Henry  I.'s  reign  who  quoted,  and  per- 
haps compiled,  the  prophecy  thought 
that  the  green  tree  had  been  cut  away 
from  its  trunk  when  the  line  of  Alfred 
was  superseded  on  the  death  of  the 
Confessor  ;  that  it  was  carried  away  for 
three  furlongs  in  the  three  reigns  of 
Harold  and  the  two  Williams,  and  that 
it  joined  itself  again  to  its  trunk  when 
Henry  was  married  to  Matilda,  and 
bore  fruit  and  leaves  in  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam and  his  sister  Matilda. 

V.  Whatever  importance  attached  to 
the  marriage  of  Henry  I.,  the  marriage 
of  his  grandson,  Henry  II.,  had  a  much 
deeper  significance.  Eleanor,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Louis  VII.,  was  the 
heiress  of  Poitou  ami  Aquitaine.  The 
marriage  gave  Henry,  who  had  already 
inherited  Anjou  from  his  father,  and 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Maine  from 
his  mother,  the  rich  provinces  of 
Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  It  gave  him 
the  whole  western  littoral  of  France, 
from  Flanders  to  the  Spanish  frontier. 
The  Angevin  dominion,  including  as  it 
did  western  France,  the  whole  of  En- 

trothed  to  Edward  I.'s  son ;  and  (4)  Anally.  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  married  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  and  became  the  ancestress  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  The  first  of  the  Margarets,  how- 
to  hare  been  christened  .«dgyth.— 
«  Norman  Conquest,"  t.  ICO. 


gland,  and  eastern  and  southern  Ire- 
land, became  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  empire  in  the  world.  En- 
glish historians  are  apt  to  dwell  on  the 
great  legislation  which  made  Henry 
II. 's  reigu  memorable.  His  contempo- 
raries regarded  him  as  a  Continental 
sovereign  rather  than  as  an  English 
monarch.  As  Mrs.  Green  has  said  : 
"  In  the  thirty -five  years  of  his  reign 
little  more  than  thirteen  were  spent  in 
England,  and  over  twenty -oue  in 
France.  Thrice  only  did  he  remain  in 
this  kingdom  as  much  as  two  years  at  a 
time." 

Henry's  foreign  policy  was  not,  in- 
deed, successful.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  he  failed  in  an  attack 
on  Toulouse,  which  he  claimed  by 
virtue  of  his  wife.  At  the  close  of  his 
reign  his  Continental  possessions  were 
disturbed  aud  broken  up  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  sons  ;  and,  though  the  great 
empire  which  he  inherited  was  again 
consolidated  during  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard, it  was  again  lost  during  the  refgn 
of  John.  At  the  time  at  which  Magna 
Chnrta  was  signed,  Normandy,  "Maine, 
Brittany,  and  Aquitaine  had  all  been 
conquered  by  France,  and  England  had 
literally  nothing  on  the  Continent  north 
of  the  Garonne.  In  one  sense  the  sig- 
nificance of  Henry's  marriage  with 
Eleanor  may  be  thought  to  have  termi- 
nated with  these  losses.  But,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  once  had  been  theirs  gave 
the  Plantagenets  a  regret  ;  the  little 
that  was  still  left  to  them  provided 
them  with  an  opportunity.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  Third  Edward  and 
Philip  of  Valois  largely  turned  on  the 
ownership  of  Guienne  ;  and  the  one 
hundred  years'  war  with  France,  which 
fills  so  large  a  space  in  every  history  of 
England,  might  never  have  occurred 
at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  Henry 
I  I.'s  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine. 

Large  as  were  the  political  conse- 
quences of  this  remarkable  marriage, 
the  social  consequences  were  even 
larger.  So  long  as  Bordeaux  remained 
in  the  possession  of  an  English  king,  a 
trade  naturally  sprang  up  between  En- 
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glaud  and  the  great  wine-producing 
provinces  of  southern  France.  Large 
quantities  of  wine  were  imported  into 
England.  But  the  loss  of  Aquitaine, 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
altered  these  conditions,  and  England 
began  importing  the  stronger  wines  of 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Thus,  while  the 
connection  with  France  increased  the 
taste  for  wine,  the  loss  of  this  connec- 
tion forced  the  consumer  to  have  re- 
course to  stronger  and  therefore  more 
intoxicating  beverages.  Other  circum- 
stances stimulated  the  taste  which  thus 
arose  ;  but  the  first  cause  of  the  drink- 
ing propensities  of  Englishmen,  which 
were  destined  to  be  so  unfortunately 
developed  in  the  succeeding  centuries, 
may  be  found  in  the  marriage  of 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  which  was  thus 
responsible  not  merely  for  the  hun- 
dred years'  war,  but  for  the  intemper- 
ance which  proved  more  iujurious  than 
even  war  to  the  English  race. 

VI.  The  two  next  marriages  on  the 
list  were  attended  with  far  happier  con- 
sequences. The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
might  perhaps  have  uever  occurred  if 
the  Sixth  Henry  had  inherited  the  abil- 
ity of  his  father  and  the  administrative 
capacity  of  his  grandfather.  But  the 
Wars  of  the  Uoses  would  never  have 
taken  the  form  they  did  if  the  title  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne 
had  been  clear.  According  to  strict 
modern  notions  of  heredity  Edward 
IV.,  through  his  grandmother,  Ann 
Mortimer,  stood  nearer  to  the  throne 
than  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Yet,  if 
strict  hereditary  right  was  on  the  side 
of  Edward,  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
and  the  lapse  of  three  reigns  gave 
Henry  VI.  a  still  stronger  title  to  the 
throne.  It  was  not  easy,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  any  proraiuent  En- 
glishman to  decide  whether  Henry  or 
Edward  had  the  better  title  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  of  the  first  importance  to 
devise  some  means  of  combining  the 
interests  of  the  two  families.  As  Ed- 
ward IV. 's  sons  were  dead,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  their  eldest  sister,  Eliz- 
abeth, was  the  heiress  of  the  house  of 
York.  Henry  VII.  was  probably  the 
best  available  representative  of  the 


house  of  Lancaster.1  But  it  naturally 
occurred  to  Henry's  supporters  to 
strengthen  his  very  doubtful  claims  to 
the  throne  by  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth ;  and,  though  Henry  showed  con- 
siderable disinclination  to  the  marriage, 
he  was  happily  compelled  to  yield  ;  and 
the  rival  Roses  were  thus  effectually 
blended  in  this  fortunate  union. 

VII.  One  of  the  children  sprung 
from  this  alliance  was  destined  to  make 
a  slill  more  decisive  marriage.  If  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  were  practically  ter- 
minated by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
with  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter  Margaret  with  James 
IV.  led  directly  to  the  union  between 
Scotland  and  England.  This  result 
was,  indeed,  hardly  foreseen  by  the 
statesmen  who  projected  the  marriage, 
and  more  than  a  century  passed  before, 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Margaret's 
great-graudson,  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
became  obviously  the  direct  represen- 
tative of  the  Tudors,  the  direct  heir  of 
the  Saxou  Cerdic. 

The  family  which  thus  attained  this 
great  position  proved  as  unworthy  of 
rule  as  the  later  Bourbons.  The  first 
of  our  Stuart  kings  was  one  of  the 
worst  men,  the  last  of  them  one  of  the 
worst  sovereigns,  that  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England.  But  the  liberties 
of  England  were  chiefly  won  in  the 
reigns  of  worthless  monarchs.  And 
the  advantages  which  were  derived 
from  the  union  of  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  into  one  kingdom  compensated 
for  the  disadvantages  which  she  en- 
dured under  the  house  of  Stuart. 

VIII.  The  misconduct  of  the  last  of 
these  monarchs  was  too  flagrant  for 
Englishmen  to  tolerate,  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  occurred.  But  the  Rev- 
olution would  never  have  taken  the 
form  which  it  assumed  if  it  had  not 
been  for  another  marriage.  Mary, 
James's  eldest  daughter,  and  in  default 
of  his  son  by  his  second  marriage  his 

1  The  direct  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt  vu  the  king 
of  Castile,  who  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt 
and  his  second  wife,  Constance.  Henry  VII.  was, 
of  course,  only  descended  from  his  third  wife, 
Catherine  Swinford,  whose  elder  children,  though 
legitimized  by  act  of  Parliament,  were  born  out  of 
wedlock. 
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direct  heir,  was  the  wife  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  the  crown  was  offered  to 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  reversion  to 
Mary's  sister  Anne.  Parliament  thus 
vindicated  the  right,  which  the  nation 
had  frequently  asserted  in  earlier  days, 
of  selecting  for  itself  its  own  monarch. 
Unhappily  neither  Mary  nor  her  sister 
left  any  posterity,  aud  Parliament,  in 
1701,  again  interfered  to  settle  the 
crown  on  the  heirs  of  the  Electress 
Sophia,  being  Protestants ;  a  step 
which  naturally  brings  us  to  the  last 
marriage  on  our  list. 

IX.  Sophia,  on  whom  the  crown  was 
thus  settled,  was  the  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  sister  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
wife  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.  In  strict 
hereditary  right  she  was,  therefore, 
further  from  the  crown  than  the  de- 
scendants of  the  First  Charles,  some  of 
whom  still  survive.  The  presence  of 
our  royal  family  on  the  throne,  there- 
fore, is  a  proof  that  direct  descent, 
without  the  will  of  the  nation,  cannot 
confer  an  absolute  title  on  any  prince. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  marriage, 
however,  was  to  give  the  kings  of  En- 
gland a  direct  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany  ;  and  we  owe  to  this  circum- 
stance some,  at  least,  of  the  wars  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Happily,  the 
existence  of  the  Salic  law  terminated 
the  anomaly  in  1837.  Hanover  passed 
away  to  the  direct  male  representative 
of  George  III.,  aud  England  —  so  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned  —  was  practi- 
cally thenceforward  a  synonym  for  the 
British  Isles. 

Here,  briefly  stated,  arc  the  circum- 
stances of  nine  marriages  which  have 
had  a  large  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  this  country.  English  history  would 
not  have  been  what  it  is  —  nay,  En- 
gland herself  would  not  have  been 
what  she  is  —  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  marriages.  And  the  reader  who 
reflects  on  their  consequences  will 
probably  agree  with  the  conclusion 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to 
establish  :  that,  however  much  they 
have  been  neglected  by  historians,  the 
decisive  marriages  of  England  have  had 
more  effect  on  its  development  than  the 
decisive  battles.  S.  Walpole. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
A  THREE-BOTTLE  COMEDY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Early  oue  afternoon  in  midwinter  a 
very  pretty  and  accurately  attired  little 
lady,  followed  by  a  porter  who  carried 
her  fur-lined  rug,  her  travelling-bag, 
and  other  paraphernalia,  excited  the 
respectful  ad  in  i  ration  of  the  guard  in 
charge  of  the  express  train  which  was 
about  to  leave  St.  Paucras.  He  touched 
his  cap  as  she  advauced  along  the  plat- 
form and  said  :  — 

"Beg  pardon,  ma'am  — Mrs.  Als- 
ton?" 

Upon  receiving  an  intimation  from 
the  little  lady  that  that  was  her  name, 
he  proceeded  to  unlock  the  door  of 
one  of  the  compartments,  remarking  : 
"  Reserved,  by  Mr.  Longworth's  re- 
quest, for  you  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
if  you  please,  ma'am.  Shall  I  get  you 
a  foot-warmer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Alston  re- 
plied rather  impatiently,  "aud  will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  look  out  for  my  maid  ? 
She  will  be  here  presently  ;  she  is 
bringing  me  something  that  I  forgot. 
Mind  you  tell  her  where  I  am  as  soou 
as  she  comes." 

Mrs.  Alston  was  not  much  given  to 
frowning  — which,  indeed,  is  a  danger- 
ous habit  for  those  who  are  uo  longer 
quite  in  their  first  youth  to  contract  — 
but  her  usually  smooth  forehead  w.-is 
now  puckered  up  into  anxious  lines, 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  forgot- 
teu  something  of  importance.  After 
she  had  taken  her  seat  and  had  tucked 
herself  up  in  her  rug,  she  craned  her 
neck  out  of  window,  alternately  scru- 
tinizing the  clock  aud  the  throng  of 
hurrying  passengers,  amongst  whom 
the  missing  maid  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  But  she  had  to  stop  frowning 
and  assume  an  air  of  pleased  surprise 
when  an  acquaintance  of  hers  stepped 
briskly  up  to  the  carriage  door  and 
took  off  his  hat  to  her. 

"  You  of  all  people  I  "  she  exclaimed. 
"Are  you,  by  any  lucky  chance,  goini: 
down  to  Newton  Longworth  ?  If  you 
arc,  we  shall  be  fellow-travellers." 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  Sir  Thomas  Clut- 
tcrbuck  replied.    "  Didn't  you  kuow  ? 
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Mrs.  Longworth  said  in  her  letter  that 
she  had  told  you  ;  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  [  shouldn't  have  cared  about 
sending  a  couple  of  horses  all  that  dis- 
tance unless  she  had  had  some  rather 
stronger  inducement  to  offer  me  than 
the  prospect  of  a  county  ball  and  three 
or  four  days'  hunting." 

This  spruce  gentlemau,  whose  hair 
and  moustache  were  quite  grey,  seemed 
indeed  to  have  reached  a  time  of  life  at 
which  balls  usually  cease  to  be  fasci- 
nating, while  the  risks  attendant  upon 
despatching  horses  by  rail  in  chilly 
weather  have  been  learnt  by  experi- 
ence. Nevertheless,  Sir  Thomas  Clut- 
terbuck  had  retained  the  health  aud 
vigor  besides  a  few  other  of  the  attri- 
butes of  youth.  Being  a  childless  wid- 
ow er  aud  very  well  off,  he  was  naturally 
an  interesting  personage  to  a  childless 
widow  who  was  by  no  means  as  rich 
as  olie  would  have  liked  to  be,  and  Mrs. 
Alston  had  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  she  herself  was  an  object  of  some 
interest  to  the  hard-riding  baronet. 
She,  on  her  side,  had  latterly  developed 
an  extreme  ardor  for  the  chase  ;  still, 
since  she  was  an  indifferent  horse- 
woman and  had  lost  her  nerve,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  she  would  not 
now  have  been  journeying  down  to 
Leicestershire  had  she  been  as  ignorant 
as  she  affected  to  be  of  the  composition 
of  the  house-party  which  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  her. 

Nothing,  however,  cau  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  she  had  been  left  uu- 
informed  with  regard  to  two  of  its 
members,  for  her  countenance  clouded 
over  when  she  caught  sight  of  them 
approaching  across  the  platform,  and  it 
was  in  accents  of  undisguised  annoy- 
ance that  she  ejaculated  :  — 

'•Oh,  bother!  here  comes  Lord  Ar- 
thur Fulton,  with  that  horrid  Naylor 
woman,  and  the  guard  is  bringing  them 
to  our  carriage.  How  like  Adela  Long- 
worth  to  have  asked  them  to  travel 
down  with  us  !  — How  do  you  do,  dear 
Mrs.  Naylor?  Are  we  bound  for  the 
same  destination  ?    Yes  ?    So  glad  !  " 

The  tall,  dark,  beetle-browed,  and 
rather  handsome  woman  whom  she  ad- 
dressed responded  gruffly :  M  Oh,  is 


that  you  ?  How  are  you  ?  Lord  Ar- 
thur, I  wish  you  wouldn't  miud  going 
back  and  catching  hold  of  my  maid  for 
me.  Tell  her  I  want  that  bottle  of 
physic  that  she  was  to  call  for  ;  she'll 
understand." 

Lord  Arthur  Fulton,  a  stalwart  young 
man,  with  a  commission  in  the  4th  Life 
Guards,  and  a  foolish,  good-humored 
face,  was  only  too  witling  to  execute 
any  orders  which  would  remove  him 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Mrs.  Alston,  whose  recognition  of  his 
salute  had  becu  a  curt,  microscopic 
nod.  The  fact  was  that,  only  a  few 
mouths  previously,  he  had  beeu  Mrs. 
Alston's  devoted  slave,  but  had  beeu 
unceremoniously  dismissed  by  her  on 
the  advent  of  a  more  eligible,  albeit 
more  elderly,  suitor ;  whereupon  ho 
had  taken  up  in  his  wrath  with  Mrs. 
Naylor,  who  at  any  rate  did  not  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a 
widow.  There  was  a  Mr.  Naylor  some- 
where or  other,  but  he  was  a  person 
of  retiring  habits,  whereas  his  loud- 
voiced,  sporting  spouse  was  very  decid- 
edly the  reverse.  Hence  tho  virtuous 
Mrs.  Alston  disapproved  of  Lord  Ar- 
thur, aud  there  had  been  certain  pas- 
sages of  arms  between  them,  and  it 
was  rather  a  nuisance  to  be  condemned 
to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  railway 
carriage  with  her. 

But  if  this  young  man  had  the  corner 
of  his  perfidious  eye  upon  a  smoking- 
compartment,  the  half-formed  design 
had  to  be  abandoned,  for,  being  rather 
slow  in  his  movements,  he  was  fore- 
stalled by  the  alert  little  baronet  before 
he  could  depart  on  his  mission. 

"I'll  collar  your  maid  for  you,  Mrs. 
Naylor,"  Sir  Thomas  said  obligingly  ; 
"  I  must  be  off  after  my  man,  who  also 
was  to  meet  me  here  with  a  bottle  of 
physic  which  is  simply  indispensable." 

And  off  he  went  at  a  run,  failing  to 
catch,  in  his  haste,  a  faint  entreaty 
from  Mrs.  Alston. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  that 
forlorn  lady  inwardly,  "are  we  all  a 
bottle  to  the  bad  ?  If  only  the  other 
two  stand  as  much  in  need  of  theirs  as 
I  do  of  mine,  we  are  indeed  a  happy 
trio  1  " 
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She  stood  in  terrible  need  of  hers, 
poor  woman  ;  nor  can  words  convey 
any  idea  of  her  relief  when  at  the  last 
moment,  after  she  had  almost  aban- 
doned hope  and  the  train  was  about  to 
start,  Sir  Thomas  was  thrust  into  the 
carriage  by  the  impatient  guard. 

u  It's  all  right,"  the  breathless  emis- 
sary announced  ;  "  I've  got  my  stuff, 
thank  goodness  !  and  I've  seen  your 
maids,  and  here's  a  bottle  apiece  for 
you  two  ladies." 

Each  of  them  promptly  clutched  her 
property,  aud  each  proceeded  to  stow 
the  same  away  in  her  travelling-bag 
with  great  celerity.  To  judge  by  the 
relaxation  of  their  respective  features, 
both  of  them  felt  that  all  was  well  that 
ended  well,  and  both  were  more  dis- 
posed to  be  amiable  to  their  neighbors 
than  they  had  been  a  few  minutes 
earlier. 

This,  to  be  sure,  docs  not  mean  that 
they  were  at  all  more  disposed  to  be 
friendly  to  one  another  ;  but  then  they 
were  only  neighbors  in  a  large  and 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  term.  Strictly 
speaking,  young  Fulton  was  Mrs.  Xay- 
lor's  neighbor,  while  Sir  Thomas  Chit-' 
terbuck  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
seated  himself  opposite  to  Mrs.  Alston, 
and  between  the  two  couples  arose  a 
barricade  of  rugs,  wraps,  and  umbrel- 
las. Sir  Thomas,  for  his  part,  would 
have  been  just  as  well  pleased  if  the 
intervening  barrier  had  been  a  higher 
aud  denser  one.  He  had  conceived  an 
immense  admiration  for  his  charming 
vis-a-vis,  and,  had  he  been  spared  the 
presence  of  third  persons,  there  is  no 
telling  what  he  might  not  have  been 
imprudent  enough  to  say  to  her  be- 
tween London  and  the  Midlands.  As 
it  was,  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
subdued  whisperings  and  ardent 
glances. 

What  provoked  him  a  little  was  that, 
although  he  was  so  close  to  the  object 
of  his  elderly  affections,  she  had  taken 
such  precautions  against  catching  cold 
as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Her  spark- 
ling blue  eyes,  her  lovely  complexion 
(untouched,  he  was  prepared  to  swear, 
by  any  of  the  appliances  which  are  too 
frequently  made  use  of  by  women  who 
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would  look  far  better  without  their  aid), 
the  really  wonderful  golden-brown  hair, 
which  was  perhaps  her  crowning  charm 

—  all  these  were  enveloped  in  a  volu- 
minous white  gauze  veil,  and  when  he 
made  some  complaining  remark  upon 
the  subject  she  said  :  — 

"  Oh,  I  know  they  arc  hideous  things, 
and  nobody  wears  them  nowadays,  but 
I  really  can't  help  it.  As  sure  as  ever 
I  venture  upon  a  railway  journey  with- 
out wrapping  my  head  up,  I  get  such 
a  cold  that  1  have  to  go  to  bed  for  a 
week." 

Sir  Thomas  gallantly  declared  that  he 
would  submit  to  any  temporary  depri- 
vation rather  than  be  the  means  of 
bringing  about  such  a  catastrophe  as 
that  ;  but  after  a  time  he  felt  impelled 
to  put  forward  a  further  mild  remon- 
strance. Mrs.  Alstou  was  certainly  uot 
herself  that  afternoon  ;  her  customary 
vivacity  seemed  to  have  deserted  her ; 
more  than  once  he  suspected  that  she 
was  not  even  listening  to  him  ;  so  at 
length  he  bent  forward  aud  said  :  — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  I  am  sure 
something  is  troubling  you." 

"  Troubling  me  ?  "  she  repeated  ; 
"oh  dear  no;  nothing  in  the  world  ! 

Except,  of  course  "     Here  she 

jerked  up  one  of  her  shoulders  slightly 
aud  threw  a  siguilicaut  glance  over 
it  in  the  direction  of  Lord  Arthur, 
whose  attentions  to  Mrs.  Naylor  were 
of  a  somewhat  needlessly  demonstra- 
tive order.  M  I  hate  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
it's  so  silly  and  vulgar  !  "  she  said. 

If  she  had  told  the  truth  (but  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question)  she 
would  have  had  to  own  that  she  was 
much  more  seriously  uncomfortable 
than  the  spectacle  of  any  flirtation, 
legitimate  or  otherwise,  could  have  ren- 
dered her.  For  while  Sir  Thomas  was 
gently  insinuating  that  his  life  of  late 
had  been  a  complete  blank  without  her, 
she  had  been  furtively  feeling  in  her 
bag,  and  had  arrived  at  the  truly  ap- 
palling conviction  that  she  had  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  bottle.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  about  it ;  shape  and  size  were 
alike  unfamiliar,  and  it  was  as  certain 
as  anything  could  be  that  her  hair-dye 

—  that  inimitable,  unapproachable  prep- 
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aration  of  which  she  had  already  been 
bereft  longer  than  was  safe,  and  with- 
out having  recourse  to  which  she  dared 
not  exhibit  herself  in  a  strong  light  — 
was  even  now  in  the  possession  of  an 
unscrupulous  foe.  She  might,  no  doubt, 
boldly  tell  Mrs.  Naylor  that  she  be- 
lieved there  had  been  a  mistake  and 
effect  the  requisite  exchange  ;  but  this 
would  be  a  dreadfully  hazardous  meas- 
ure. 

11  She  would  smell  a  rat  at  once,  and 
tear  off  the  paper  before  I  could  stop 
her,"  the  unhappy  lady  reflected. 
44  No  ;  I  must  get  hold  of  that  bag  of 
hers  somehow  or  other,  if  I  have  to 
kick  her  lugs  from  under  her,  as  she  is 
leaving  the  carriage,  to  do  it." 

The  Fates  were  not  cruel  enough  to 
drive  Mrs.  Alston  to  the  employment 
of  such  desperate  methods.  When  the 
train  stopped  at  Northampton,  Sir 
Thomas  jumped  out,  and,  to  her  great 
joy,  he  was  at  once  followed  by  Mrs. 
Naylor,  who  remarked  that  she  wanted 
to  speak  to  her  maid.  An  opportunity 
like  that  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  out 
of  pique  or  mere  reluctance  to  address 


uized.  What  should  you  say  they  were 
worth,  Mrs.  Alston  ?  A  couple  of 
dances  at  the  ball,  for  instauce  ?  " 

"Oh,  ten  dances  — twenty  dances,  if 
you  like  1  Good  gracious,  here  she 
conies  !    Do  be  quick  !  " 

Alas  !  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  that  leisurely  Lifeguardsman  to  do 
things  quickly.  He  did,  indeed,  just 
contrive  to  slip  the  bottle  that  Mrs. 
Alston  had  given  him  into  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor's  bag,  and  to  withdraw  the  other  ; 
but  there  was  not  time  —  or  else  he 
pretended  that  there  was  not  — to  re- 
store the  latter  to  its  owner.  lie 
popped  it  behind  his  back,  as  Mrs. 
Naylor  stepped  in,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  train  resumed  its  north- 
ward course.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
minutes  or  so,  Mrs.  Alston  saw  him 
drop  a  uewspaper  over  her  property, 
and  transfer  both  articles  to  his  own 


bag.    While    carrying   out  this 


ma- 


noeuvre, he  gave  her  a  slight, 
ing  nod,  by  which  she  was  but  partially 
reassured. 

"  If  only  I  had  had  the  sense  to  keep 
upon  good  terms  with  him  ! "  she  re- 


ft young  man  who  merited  snubbing,  fleeted  with  tardy  remorse.    "  It  could 


Mrs.  Alston  immediately  bent  over 
towards  the  remaining  occupant  of  the 
compartment,  thrust  the  bottle  which 
was  not  hers  into  his  hand,  and  said  :  — 

"Lord  Arthur,  put  this  into  Mrs. 
Naylor's  bag,  and  fish  out  the  one 
which  Sir  Thomas  was  stupid  enough 
to  give  her  ;  it  belongs  to  me." 

Now,  Lord  Arthur  had  a  grudge 
against  Mrs.  Alston,  and  her  agitation 
was  evident.  44  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know 
about  opening  other  people's  travel- 
ling-bags," said  he,  with  provoking 
deliberation.  44  Hadn't  we  better  wait 
until  she  conies  back  ?  " 

44  Certainly  not  1  It's  —  it's  medicine, 
and  she  is  quite  sufficiently  ill-bred  to 
-examine  it  before  she  hands  it  over. 
One  doesn't  want  everybody  to  know 
what  mediciue  one  takes.  Please  make 
haste  !  " 

44  H'ni  !  I'm  not  sure  that  I  am  jus- 
tified in  doing  this,"  the  young  man 
observed  slowly  ;  44  still,  to  oblige  you, 
I  might  perhaps  stretch  a  point.  Only 
I  shall  expect  my  services  to  be  recog- 


have  beeu  done  so  easily  too  !  " 

Well,  at  all  events,  he  was  not  a 
woman  ;  so  that  the  hair-dye  was 
surely  safer  in  his  possession  than  it 
would  have  beeu  in  that  of  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor. If  he  did  not  find  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  it  up  honorably  when  the 
travellers  quitted  the  train — and  un- 
fortunately he  did  not  —  he  would 
doubtless  manage  to  do  so  as  they  de- 
scended from  the  omnibus  which  had 
been  sent  to  meet  them  at  the  station. 

But  the  luckless  lady  was  doomed  to 
a  prolongation  of  suspense,  for  when 
she  reached  her  destination  those  offi- 
cious, over-hospitable  Longworths  must 
needs  come  tearing  down  the  steps  to 
welcome  their  guests.  There  they  all 
were  —  tall,  ruddy  Mr.  Loiicjworth, 
with  two  huge  hands  outstretched,  his 
comely,  middle-aged  spouse,  who  was 
far  too  fond  of  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance that  she  had  been  at  school  with 
Mrs.  Alston,  and  their  yellow-haired 
slip  of  a  daughter  Annie,  and  coodness 
only  knows  how  many  grinning  chil- 
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dren  and  hobbledehoys  in  the  back- 
ground ! 

"You're  just  in  time,"  Mrs.  Long- 
worth   announced   cheerfully.  "We 
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"  Yes ;  fetch  it   immediately.  Or, 
rather,  no ;  don't  bring  it  here ;  it 


isn't  a  cordial  to  be  handed  rouud  for 
everybody  to  taste.    I'll  tell  you  what 


are  haviug  tea  in  the  hall  ;  so  that  you  must  do,  if  you  really  want  me  to- 


you  can  refresh  yourselves  while  your 
things  are  being  uupackcd." 

The  servants,  of  course,  had  seized 
the  handbags,  and  had  made  off  with 
them  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  practise  the  patience  recommended 
by  Panurge,  aud  be  thankful  that  tea 
may  be  partaken  of  without  the  re- 
moval of  a  gauze  veil.  Mrs.  Alston 
pushed  hers  up,  so  as  to  couceal  her 
fringe,  took  possession  of  an  armchair 
close  to  the  blazing  wood  fire,  by  which 
the  great  entrance  hall  was  barely 
warmed,  and  kept  an  auxious  eye  upon 
Lord  Arthur,  who  did  not  appear  to 
think  that  any  apology  or  explanation 
was  due  to  her  in  respect  Of  his  remiss- 


Some  measure  of  consolation  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  be  derived  from 
watching  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
placed  himself  at  the  orders  of  Annie 
Longworlh,  who  was  pouring  out  the 
tea.  Annie  was  a  mere  child,  and  in 
the  character  of  a  rival  would  have 
been  beneath  contempt  ;  but  Mrs.  Als- 
ton had  ceased  to  be  a  competitor  for 
Lord  Arthur's  affections,  nud  it  was 
amusing  to  note  the  displeasure  of 
Mre.  Nnylor,  a  jealous  and  exacting 
woman,  whose  flirtations  were  always 
conducted  upon  the  crudest  and  most 
inartistic  principles.  It  was,  however, 
a  matter  of  comparatively  trifling  con- 
sequence whether  that  lady  was  pleased 
or  displeased.  Mrs.  Alston  had  much 
more  important  things  to  think  about, 
and  when  Lord  Arthur  approached 
her,  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and 
a  plate  of  small  cakes  in  the  other,  she 
took  occasion  to  whisper  to  him,  under 
cover  of  the  loud  conversation  which 
was  going  on  all  around  her  :  — 

44  What  have  you  done  with  my  bot- 
tle ?   I  want  it  at  once,  please." 

"Your  bottle?"  he  returned  com- 
posedly. "  By  George  !  I  forgot  all 
about  it.  It's  in  my  bag,  unless  my 
fellow  has  taken  it  out  by  this  time. 
Shall  I  go  and  get  it?" 


give  you  those  two  dances  that  you 
spoke  of — only  I  thought  you  had 
quite  given  up  caring  to  dance  with 
me.  You  must  slip  up-stairs  as  soon 
as  you  can  and  join  me  presently  in 
the  library,  bringing  the  bottle  with 
you.  You  kuow  the  geography  of  the 
house,  I  suppose  ?" 

Lord  Arthur  signified  that  lie  did, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  make  his  way  up 
the  broad,  shallow  staircase.  She  her- 
self contrived  to  edge  adroitly  away 
from  her  hostess,  aud  was  soon  in  the 
library,  a  vast,  dimly  lighted  chamber 
which,  as  she  knew,  was  seldom  iu- 
vaded  by  any  member  of  the  household. 

She  was  kept  waiting  a  long  time  — 
so  long  that  she  had  worked  herself  up 
I  iuto  a  fever  of  alarm  and  apprehension 
before  at  last  the  door  was  opeued  and 
the  other  party  to  the  assignation 
advauced  towards  her  with  leisurely 
steps. 

44  Where's  the  bottle  ?  "  was  her  first 
question  ;  for  indeed  that  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  rebuke 
which  lie  had  earned  could  wait. 

Instead  of  producing  her  property 
or  replying  to  her  query,  that  exas- 
perating youug  man  raised  his  fore- 
finger and  shook  it  at  her  with  arch 
reprobation.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Alston,"  said 
he,  4 *  this  is  too  bad  of  you  !  You 
shouldn't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing  — 
you  shouldn't  really,  you  know  !  " 

44  You  wretch  !  "  cried  the  justly  in- 
censed lady  ;  "  how  dared  you  examine 
what  doesn't  belong  to  you  ?  No  gen- 
tleman would  have  behaved  in  that 
way,  and  the  very  least  you  can  do  now 
is  to  keep  what  you  have  found  out  to 
yourself." 

44  Oh,  I'll  keep  it  to  myself,"  au- 
swered  Lord  Arthur  coolly  ;  44  in  fact, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  kept  it  to  myself, 
and  of  course  I  shan't  split.  As  for 
examining  the  bottle,  that  I  couldn't 
help,  because  my  man  had  taken  it  out 
of  the  paper,  aud  there  it  was  upou  my 
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dressing-table,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff. 
But  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  right  to 
hand  tho  stuff  over  to  you.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Alston,  that 
all  those  expedients  are  a  snare  and  a 
delusion." 

Mrs.  Alston  was  too  iufuriated  to 
argue  with  him.  "  Go  and  get  that 
bottle  instantly  I  "  said  she.  "  When 
I  want  to  be  favored  with  your  advice, 
I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know." 

Ho  remained  calm  and  immovable. 
Ho  made  some  remarks,  which  seemed 
to  her  irrelevant,  about  tk  Dutch  cour- 
age "  and  the  folly  of  imagining  that 
anything  save  a  clear  head  can  enable 
man  or  woman  to  ride  straight  to 
hounds  ;  but  she  was  not  concerned  to 
dispute  with  him.  When  commands 
and  entreaties  alike  failed,  she  had  re- 
course to  tears. 

14  Dear  Lord  Arthur,"  she  sobbed, 
"  I  know  I  haven't  treated  you  very 
well,  but  you  can't  wish  to  punish  me 
so  cruelly  as  this.  Only  give  me  my 
bottle,  and  I  will  do  anything  —  any- 
thing for  you  that  vou  like  to  ask  of 
me  I  " 

Lord  Arthur  shook  his  head  sol- 
emnly. "  I  foresaw  Ibis,"  he  remarked, 
"and  being  a  very  soft-hearted  fellow, 
I  was  afraid  I  should  yield.  So  I  de- 
termined to  put  temptation  out  of  your 
way  and  my  own.  I  cau  give  you  your 
bottle,  Mrs.  Alstou,  but  I  can't  give 
you  the  liquor,  because  I've  drunk 
every  drop  of  it." 

"  Good  Lord  I  "  gasped  Mrs.  Alston, 
sinking  back  into  a  chair,  "  you  never 
did  that  1  " 

"I  did,  though;  and  I'm  bound  to 
say  that  it  was  excellent  —  a  little 
sweet,  perhaps." 

"But  it's  deadly  poison!— at  least 
I  should  think  it  was.  What  in  the 
world  did  you  imagine  that  you  were 
drinking  ?  " 

"It  —  it  tasted  like  curac,oa,"  the 
young  man  answered,  looking  a  little 
staggered.  "  I  supposed  that  you  had 
taken  to  nipping  ou  the  sly  to  keep  your 
courage  up." 

"Mercy  upon  us  1"  — tasted  like 
curacoa  !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Alston,  start- 
ing to  her  feet.   "Why,  you  roving 


lunatic,  do  you  know  that  you  have 
swallowed  a  whole  bottle  of  Wyllie's 
Matchless  Hair  Renewer  I  Send  for  a 
doctor  — send  for  a  stomach-pump  — 
take  mustard  and  hot  water,  and  then 
get  somebody  to  hang  you  up  by  your 
heels  !  I  don't  want  to  be  a  construc- 
tive murderess,  or  an  accessory  before 
the  fact,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  Be 
off  this  instant ;  you  have  no  time  to 
lose  !  " 

Lord  Arthur  waited  for  no  second 
bidding,  but  took  to  his  heels,  while 
Mrs.  Alston  dropped  into  her  chair 
once  more,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  luck  as 
mine  ?  "  she  groaned.  "  Never  be- 
fore, since  tho  world  began,  can  any 
woman  have  met  with  a  man  capable 
of  pouring  her  hair-dye  down  his 
throat  I  I  Oppose,  if  he  recovers,  he 
won't  dare  to  tell  ;  but  what  is  the  use 
of  that  ?  It's  simply  impossible  for 
me  to  face  Sir  Thomas  with  my  hair  all 
grey  at  the  roots  and  rusty  half  an  inch 
higher  up.  Oh,  I  must  be  ill  and  take 
to  my  bed,  and  telegraph  for  another 
bottle  at  once  ;  there's  absolutely  no 
alternative  1 " 

Meanwhile  Lord  Arthur  had  rushed 
off  to  the  stables  to  consult  the  stud- 
groom,  in  whose  veterinary  skill  he  had 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  who,  he 
hoped,  might  be  able  to  provide  him 
with  some  rough-and-ready  remedy,  in 
the  absence  of  a  duly  qualified  medical 
man. 

"  Jeukiuson,"  he  gasped,  "have  you 
got  such  a  thing  as  a  powerful  emetic 
that  you  could  give  me  ?  I  believe 
I've  taken  poison  by  mistake." 

The  portly  little  spindle-shanked 
man  whistled.  "  Come  along  with  me, 
my  lord,"  he  answered  promptly.  "  I'll 
give  you  a  dose  that  I  keep  for  the 
lads  when  I  want  to  give  'em  a  lesson 
they  won't  forget.  That'll  do  the  trick 
for  you,  you  may  depeud.  It's  that 
searchiug  that  in  about  five  minutes 
from  now  your  lordship  '11  be  able  to 
feel  the  jints  in  your  backbone  by  on'y 
merely  pressing  your  'aud  upon  your 
watch-chain." 

Lord   Arthur  was  conducted  into 
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the  saddle-room,  whence  he  presently 
emerged,  walking  unsteadily  and  roll- 
ing his  eyes,  while  Mr.  Jeukinson  re- 
turned to  the  stable-yard  with  a  bland 
smile  upon  his  rubicund  countenance. 
At  the  same  moment  Sir  Thomas  Clut- 
terbuck  hurried  towards  him  from  the 
direction  of  the  house,  aud  said  :  — 

u  How  are  you,  Jeukinson?  —  how 
are  you  ?  That  fool  of  a  groom  of 
mine  has  made  some  idiotic  mistake 
and  brought  me  a  bottle  of  filthy  scent, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  instead  of 
tho  red  lotion  that  I  wanted  for  the 
mare's  back.  Unless  I  cau  get  hold  of 
some,  I'm  bound  to  gall  her  to-morrow. 
I  dare  say  you  kuow,  Jeukinson,  that 
there  arc  horses  whom  the  very  best  of 
riders  can't  help  galling,  in  the  absence 
of  special  precautious." 

"Certainly,  Sir  Thomas,"  answered 
the  stud-groom  ;  44  we  cau  let  you  have 
as  much  red  lotiou  as  you  like." 

"Ah,  but  is  it  the  right  kiud  ?  I 
wish  you  would  just  allow  me  to  look 
at  it." 

A  bottle  was  produced  for  Sir  Thom- 
as's inspection.  He  examiucd  it,  shook 
his  head,  and  grumbled  under  his 
brenth,  but  said  he  supposed  it  would 
have  to  do.  44  How  such  a  stupid  blun- 
der can  have  beeu  made  is  more  than  I 
can  understand,"  he  remarked.  44  My 
man  swears  he  gave  me  the  lotiou  all 
right ;  but  I  travelled  down  with  a 
couple  of  ladies,  aud  it  so  happened 
that  I  had  to  deliver  a  bottle  to  each  of 
them  from  their  respective  maids.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  possibly  have  mis- 
dealt !  " 

Jenkinson  slapped  his  leg,  and  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter.  44  That's  what 
you've  done,  Sir  Thomas,  you  may  be 
sure,"  he  chuckled.  "Lord  Harthur 
Fulton  came  out  here,  not  ten  minutes 
ago,  in  a  pretty  stew.  Said  he  believed 
he'd  swallowed  pison  by  haccideut,  and 
arst  me  to  give  him  an  emetic  —  which 
I  done.  Now,  I'd  lay  odds  one  o'  them 
ladies  has  been  offering  him  a  pull  at 
your  red  lotion,  sir,  thinking  it  was  her 
own  private  supply  o'  cherry  brandy. 
Dear,  dear  !  what  a  most  extryordinary 
start !  " 

Sir  Thomas  was  too  angry  to  see  the 


joke.  "  Man  alive  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
u  it  isn't  possible  to  swallow  red  lotion  ! 
Why,  half  a  mouthful  of  it  would  set 
him  ou  fire!  Where  is  he?  —  what 
have  you  done  with  him  ?  " 

Lord  Arthur  staggered  into  the  yard 
to  answer  the  question  in  person.  He 
seated  himself  upon  an  inverted  bucket, 
dropped  his  head  on  his  hands  and 
moaned  out  feebly  :  u  Jenkinson,  you 
have  more  than  half  killed  me  !  " 

"  Aud  serve  you  jolly  well  right, 
too  !  "  cried  the  irate  baronet.  M  Teach 
you  to  go  taking  surreptitious  nips  out 
of  ladies'  flasks  at  odd  hours !  Be 
thankful  that  you're  not  quite  killed. 
Meau while,  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  red  lotion  !  " 

"  Your  what  ? "  asked  the  other, 
lifting  a  pallid  face.  "  It  wasn't  red 
lotion,  it  was  hair  —  at  least  I  don't 
know  what  it  was.  Anyhow,  I  drained 
it  to  the  dregs." 

11  The  devil  you  did  !  "  ejaculated 
Sir  Thomas,  aghast.  "  This  ouly  shows 
what  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
have  brought  themselves  to  by  their 
perpetual  swilling.  Drniued  a  bottle 
of  red  lotion  to  the  dregs,  and  never 
imagined  that  there  was  anything  amiss 
until  it  was  all  down  1  Why,  what  an 
inside  you  must  have  !  " 

"I  have  no  inside,"  Lord  Arthur  re- 
plied, in  a  lamentable  voice  ;  44  Jeukin- 
son has  deprived  me  of  every  vestige  of 
it.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shouldn't 
have  done  better  to  take  my  chance 
with  the  red  lotion  —  if  it  was  red 
lotiou." 

44  Oh,  you're  all  right,  my  lord." 
said  Jenkinson  reassuringly.  44  A  bit 
squeamish  you  must  expect  to  feel 
just  at  first,  but  you'll  have  a  fine  bap- 
petite  for  dinner,  you'll  find." 

Sir  Thomas  was  perplexed,  aud  be- 
gan to  ask  questions  ;  but  he  obtained 
no  iutelligible  answers,  the  young  man 
feeling  that,  whatever  the  truth  might 
be,  his  first  duty  was  to  shield  Mrs. 
Alston.  After  a  time,  therefore,  they 
went  their  several  ways,  Sir  Thomas 
remarking,  by  way  of  moral  :  44  Well, 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  not  to  med- 
dle with  women's  perfumery  again,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  to  be  a 
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little  more  careful  about  your  liquor  iu 
future." 

Lord  Arthur  made  no  audible  re- 
sponse, but,  like  Galileo,  he  reserved 
the  last  word  for  himself.  "  1  believe 
it  tea*  curacoa  all  the  same  I  "  he  mut- 
tered. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Sir  Thomas  Clutterbuck  ascend- 
ed peusively  to  his  bedroom  to  get  ready 
for  diuner,  for  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  this  imbroglio  which 
seemed  to  him  to  demand  elucidation. 
Could  it  be  that  Mrs.  Alston  wns  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  cherry  brandy  about 
with  her  when  she  visited  her  friends  ? 
If  so  —  but  he  was  confident  that  it  was 
not  so. 

"  Oh  uo,  it  must  be  'tother  woman," 
he  assured  himself,  44  and  the  scent  — 
which  ought  to  be  taken  to  her,  by  the 
way  —  is  hers." 

But  the  bottle  which  stood  upon 
Sir  Thomas's  dressing-table,  aud  upon 
which  he  had  as  yet  bestowed  only  a 
hasty  glance,  did  not  contain  scent. 
He  picked  it  up  now,  and  the  label 
upou  its  surface  told  him  in  unequivocal 
terms  what  it  did  coutain.  This  dis- 
covery gave  him  what  Lord  Arthur 
would  have  called  "a  nasty  jar."  He 
whistled  and  walked  away  towards  the 
fire,  shaking  his  head  ruefully,  and 
murmuring  :  "I  couldn't  have  believed 
it  of  her !  I've  often  enough  heard 
people  say  that  the  color  was  unnatural, 
but  I  set  that  down  to  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy. Ah,  well !  there's  an  end  of  my 
little  romance,  aud  it's  lucky  for  me 
that  Tve  found  her  out  iu  time.  Be- 
cause, mind  you,"  added  Sir  Thomas, 
addressing  space  impressively,  44  a 
woman  who  will  deceive  you  in  one 
wav  will  deceive  you  in  another." 

At  Sir  Thomas's  time  of  life  the  dis- 
sipation of  a  fond  illusion  is  more  apt 
to  excite  wrath  than  despair,  aud  when 
he  remembered  the  many  occasions 
upon  which  Mrs.  Alston  had  compla- 
cently suffered  him  to  tell  her  how 
greatly  he  admired  her  wonderful  hair, 
the  desire  to  pay  her  out  grew  strong 
within  him.  "  She  deserves  to  be  pub- 
licly exposed,"  he  said  to  himself ; 


"  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  almost  too 
cruel  to  take  the  bottle  down-stairs  and 
hand  it  to  her  before  them  all." 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  a  brilliant  idea 
occurred  to  him.  44  By  Jove,  I  will !  " 
he  exclaimed  aloud.  "The  others 
won't  like  to  make  auy  remark,  even  if 
they  understand  ;  but  she'll  understand 
fast  enough,  aud  I  flatter  myself  thai 
she  won't  eujoy  her  diuuer  this  even- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Alston  did  not  at  all  expect  to 
enjoy  her  dtnuer,  inasmuch  as  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  partake  of  that 
meal,  or  some  poor  substitute  for  it,  in 
her  own  room.  Already  she  had  tele- 
graphed to  London  for  a  further  supply 
of  the  incom parable  dye,  and  had  sent 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Longworth  to  the 
effect  that  au  excruciatiug  attack  of 
neuralgia  would  prevent  her  from  see- 
ing anybody  that  night  or  hunting  on 
the  morrow.  But  what  went  near  to 
making  her  ill  in  good  earnest  was  a 
dreadful  piece  of  news  which  reached 
her  from  Lord  Arthur  Fultou,  in  an- 
swer to  the  inquiries  which  common 
humanity  had  prompted  her  to  make  as 
to  his  condition. 

44 1  am  yet  alive,  thank  you,"  ran  the 
note  delivered  to  her  by  her  maid, 
44  notwithstanding  the  desperate  rem- 
edies which  I  have  had  to  employ. 
The  provoking  part  of  it  is  that  I  am 
now  almost  sure  there  was  no  occasion 
for  them.  What  I  drank  must  have 
been  Mrs.  Naylor's  curacoa ;  Mrs. 
Naylor,  I  expect,  has  been  awarded  a 
bottle  of  veteriuary  lotion,  belonging 
to  Sir  Thomas  Clutterbuck  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  has  got  your  hair-dye.  I  am 
awfully  sorry  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
see  that  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with,  as  I  ouly  carried  out  your 
instructions  to  the  best  of  my  ability  — 
and  made  myself  disastrously  sick  into 
the  bargain." 

When  Mrs.  Alston  had  perused  this 
terrible  missive,  she  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment of  dropping  down  dead  ;  but  re- 
flecting that  her  demise  would  distress 
nobody  in  particular,  while  it  would  bo 
productive  of  doubtful  benefit  to  her- 
self, she  determined  upou  less  heroic 
measures. 
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"Pinfold,"  said  she  to  her  maid, 
"you  can  pack  up  again.  Wo  shall  re- 
turn to  Londou  to-morrow." 

There  was,  indeed,  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  Sir  Thomas,  she  knew,  was 
old-fashioned  in  his  ideas,  abhorred 
artificiality,  and  would  never  forgive 
an  innocent  deception  which  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  feelings  of 
a  gentleman  would,  she  trusted,  pre- 
vent him  from  divulging  her  secret ; 
but  she  had  no  wish  to  face  his  re- 
proaches or  listen  to  his  renunciation. 
The  game,  so  far  as  Sir  Thomas  Clut- 
terbuck  was  concerned,  was  up,  and  it 
only  remained  to  draw  fresh  coverts. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sir  Thomas  failed  to 
bring  about  a  dramatic  situation  which 
he  had  designed  with  much  forethought 
and  self-sacrifice.  He  was  purposely 
the  last  to  enter  the  drawing-room  be- 
fore dinner,  but  the  swift  glances  which 
he  threw  to  right  and  left  of  him  made 
him  aware  that  Mrs.  Alston  was  not 
among  the  twenty  or  thirty  persons 
there  assembled.  It  was  "Hamlet" 
with  the  title-role  omitted,  and  he  was 
soon  to  learn  that  his  own  part  in  the 
play  had  been  undertaken  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Upon  the  rest  of  the  company  the 
effect  produced  by  his  appearance  was, 
to  be  sure,  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired, and  eveu  a  little  more.  A  sud- 
den pause  in  the  conversation,  followed 
by  a  general  gasp,  greeted  the  entrance 
of  this  dapper  little  gentleman,  whose 
face  exhibited  the  lines  that  belonged 
to  his  years,  while  his  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  moustache  had  the  golden  beauty 
of  early  youth. 

"  Has  he  gone  mad  ? "  whispered 
the  awestruck  Mrs.  Longworth  to  her 
neighbor.  "Why,  he  was  as  grey  as 
a  badger  two  hours  ago  1  " 

But  Sir  Thomas,  haviug  been  pre- 
pared to  create  a  sensation,  advanced 
imperturbably  to  his  hostess,  who,  re- 
covering her  self-possession  with  an 
effort,  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  very 
sorry  she  was  that  poor  Mrs.  Alston 
was  suffering  agonies  from  neuralgia. 

"  She  sent  some  time  ago  to  say  that 
she  wouldn't  be  able  to  appear  this 


evening,  and  now  I  have  just  had  a 
second  message,  asking  for  a  carriage 
to  take  her  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
twelve  o'clock  train  to-morrow.  She 
declares  that  she  must  be  at  home 
when  these  fits  of  neuralgia  seize  her, 
and  that  they  always  last  a  week." 

Sir  Thomas's  jaw  fell.  "  But  you 
won't  let  her  go  !  "  he  expostulated. 
"Don't  —  don't  let  her  go  until  she 
has  seen  me  1  " 

Mrs.  Longworth  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman.  She  surveyed  her  eager  sup- 
pliant with  good-natured  compassion, 
and  then,  bending  forward,  "  Do  you 
know,  Sir  Thomas,"  she  answered,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  not  to  see  you  —  as  you  are 
at  present.    Much  better  not  1  " 

Sir  Thomas  fell  back,  with  unspoken 
maledictions.  The  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
guests  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  their 
countenances  expressed  neither  admi- 
ration nor  respect.  In  the  background, 
Lord  Arthur  Fulton,  the  only  person 
present  who  possessed  the  key  to  the 
enigma,  was  doubled  up  with  convul- 
sions of  merriment. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  for  you  to 
laugh,  you  young  jackanapes!"  mut- 
tered Sir  Thomas  vindictively  ;  "  but, 
thank  God  !  I'm  not  the  only  one  who 
has  made  a  fool  of  himself.  It  will 
take  you  all  your  time  to  stick  to  your 
saddle  to-morrow,  I  suspect." 

Lord  Arthur,  it  was  true,  was  feeling 
rather  queer  and  rather  feeble  ;  but  he 
was  young,  he  had  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and,  as  Jenkinson  had  foretold 
would  be  the  case,  he  was  already  able 
to  look  forward  to  his  dinner  with 
pleasurable  anticipation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  enjoy  his  dinner  very 
much  indeed,  and  one  reason  for  his 
doing  so  was  that  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  table  separated  him  from 
the  fascinatiug  Mrs.  Naylor.  He  was 
a  simple,  innocent  creature  ;  he  had 
still  a  great  deal  to  learn  ;  but  he  was 
assimilating  knowledge  by  slow  degrees 
(which  is  much  tho  best  way  of  grow- 
ing wise),  and  he  began  to  perceive 
that  neither  the  Mrs.  Naylors  nor  the 
Mrs.  Alstons  of  this  world  are  worth  a 
tenth  part  of  the  agitation  which  they 
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manage  to  stir  up.  It  was  perhaps  a 
little  ridiculous  of  him  to  be  shocked 
because  one  lady  dyed  her  hair,  while 
another  was  given  to  indulging  in  pri- 
vate sips  of  curacoa  ;  still,  if  he  had 
not  been  shocked,  he  might  easily  have 
become  even  more  ridiculous  ;  so  that 
he  had  at  least  as  good  cause  for  self- 
congratulation  as  the  rejuvenated  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  quite  superfluously 
converted  himself  into  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

Miss  Longworth,  who,  as  it  hap- 
pened, had  been  placed  on  Lord  Ar- 
thur's left  hand,  put  an  abrupt  and 
somewhat  embarrassing  question  to  her 
neighbor  presently.  "  Why  did  you 
laugh  at  the  poor  old  fellow  in  that 
undisguised  way  ?  "  she  asked.  44  He 
saw  you,  and  he  didn't  like  it." 

"I'm  sorry  if  he  saw  me,"  the  young 
man  replied  ;  "  but  I  really  couldn't 
help  myself.  Isn't  it  enough  to  make 
anybody  laugh  ?  " 

44  I  don't  think  so  ;  I  think  it  is  pain- 
ful and  disgusting.  What  could  have 
made  him  do  such  a  thiug  ?  However, 
I  am  thankful,  for  his  sake,  that  Mrs. 
Alston  hasn't  come  dowu,  and  that  she 
is  leaving  to-morrow." 

"Well,  yes.  But  it  would  have 
been  rather  a  joke  if  Mrs.  Alston  had 
come  down,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  the 
laugh  would  have  been  upon  her  side 
then." 

"  Lord  Arthur,"  said  the  girl,  mak- 
ing a  half-turn,  so  as  to  face  the 
speaker,  "  I  believe  some  horrid  prac- 
tical joke  has  been  played,  and  I 
believe  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

Lord  Arthur  pulled  himself  together. 
He  could  not  possibly  tell  her  what  it 
meant ;  but  he  saw  that  she  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  idea  of  his  having  played 
practical  jokes  upon  her  parents' 
guests,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
please her.  Therefore  he  felt  entitled 
to  exonerate  himself  by  answering  :  — 

44 1  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I 
am  guiltless.  I  do  know  something, 
but  I  mustn't  explain,  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  hear  the  truth  some  day.  In- 
deed, you  are  almost  sure  to  hear  it  ; 
for  Sir  Thomas  is  too  infuriated  to  hold 
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his  tongue.  For  the  presont,  it  would 
be  very  kind  of  you  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  talking  about  anything  else." 

The  readiness  with  which  she  ac- 
cepted his  word  and  started  a  different 
subject  won  his  heart.  So,  at  any  rate, 
he  subsequently  averred,  adding,  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  it  showed 
Annie  Longworth's  vast  superiority  to 
the  rest  of  her  sex.  Lord  Arthur  Ful- 
ton, it  may  be  mentioned,  has  now 
increased  in  wisdom  to  such  a  remark- 
able extent  that  he  knows  what  women 
arc.  At  least,  he  is  fond  of  declaring 
solemnly  that  he  does,  aud  there  is  no 
denying  that  he  has  enjoyed  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  the  knowledge  to 
which  he  lays  claim.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate Miss  Longworth  at  her  true  value, 
had  she  not  been  an  extremely  pretty, 
fresh,  and  natural  girl,  or  had  she  not 
chosen  the  pursuit  of  the  fox  as  the 
topic  most  likely  to  iuterest  him. 

As  it  was,  she  was  so  completely  suc- 
cessful in  interesting  him  that  he 
neither  did  his  duty  to  the  elderly  lady 
whom  he  had  taken  in  to  dinner,  nor 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Naylor  was  scowling 
menacingly  at  him  across  au  interven- 
ing space  of  glass  and  silver  and  exot- 
ics. The  discreditable  fact  is  that  he 
had  temporarily  forgotten  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor's  very  existence. 

He  was  reminded  of  it  when  he  en- 
tered the  drawiug-room  with  the  other 
men,  after  spending  a  merry  twenty 
minutes  over  coffee  aud  cigarettes,  dur- 
ing which  Sir  Thomas  had  not  been 
spared  by  Mr.  Longworth  and  other  old 
friends.  Sir  Thomas  had  behaved  very 
well  ;  he  had  submitted  to  chaff  good- 
humoredly  enough,  and  had  declared 
that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  his  trades- 
men were  such  idiots  as  to  supply  him 
with  hair-dye  instead  of  hair-wash. 
Only,  on  leaving  the  room,  he  had 
whispered,  44  Now,  look  here,  Fulton  ; 
if  you  don't  tell  on  me,  I  won't  tell  on 
you.  Is  that  a  bargain  ?  And,  I  say 
—  is  there  any  known  means  of  getting 
the  confounded  stuff  off  ?  " 

Lord  Arthur  was  still  chuckling  over 
the  memory  of  this  pathetic  appeal 
when  he  was  sobered  by  an  imperative 
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gesture  on  Mrs.  Naylor's  part.  He 
obeyed  the  summons  with  a  sinking 
heart ;  for  he  was  u  good  deal  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Naylor,  aud  it  was  forcibly  borne 
in  upon  him  that  there  was  going  to  be 
trouble. 

44  May  I  ask,"  the  irate  lady  began, 
with  ominous  calmness,  "  why  you 
were  so  pressing  in  your  entreaties  to 
me  to  come  down  here  with  you  ?  " 

44  Well,  I  thought  you  would  enjoy  a 
day  with  those  hounds,"  he  answered 
deprecatingly,  44  and — and  it's  a  jolly 
house  to  stny  in,  you  know.  And  then 
there  will  be  the  ball." 

44  Oh  !  — because  those  were  not  the 
reasons  that  you  gave  at  the  time.  I 
dare  say  I  may  enjoy  a  day  with  the 
hounds,  if  we  get  a  run,  but  I  can't  say 
that  I  am  much  impressed  with  the 
jollity  of  the  company,  so  far,  and  as 
for  the  ball  —  well,  I  really  didn't  come 
here  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
dance  a  dozen  times  with  that  stick  of  a 
girl." 

44  She  isn't  very  likely  to  give  me  a 
dozen  dances,"  Lord  Arthur  returned  ; 
44  and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
stick." 

Mrs.  Naylor  looked  as  if  she  would 
like  very  well  to  tell  him  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  44  stick,"  and 
even  to  show  him  one  of  the  purposes 
to  which  that  implement  may  be  ap- 
plied ;  but  she  only  remarked  : 44 1  don't 
admire  your  taste.  For  the  matter  of 
that,  I  never  did  admire  it  very  much, 
and  I  certainly  never  admired  the  out- 
rageous color  of  Mrs.  Alston's  hair.  I 
presume  you  are  now  convinced  that  I 
didn't  traduce  her  when  I  told  you  that 
she  dyed  it.  Sir  Thomas  Clulterbuck 
is  couvinced,  at  all  events,  though  he 
was  an  old  goose  to  imagine  that  his 
little  coup  de  ih&Ure  had  a  chance  of 
coming  off.  Of  course  she  wasn't  go- 
ing to  show  from  the  moment  she 
realized  that  those  three  bottles  had 


gone  wrong 

44  Oh,  you  know,  then  ?  " 
44 1  know  there  is  a  bottle  of  embro- 
cation, or  some  other  nasty -smelling 
stuff,  in  my  room,  to  which  he  is  very 
welcome  as  soon  as  he  likes  to  send  for 
it.    Perhaps  he  will  then  restore  me 


my  own  bottle  of  physic,  which  seems 
to  have  gone  astray  through  his  stu- 
pidity." 

44  Hadn't  you  better  apply  to  Mrs. 
Alston  ?  Your  property  ought  to  be  in 
her  hands,  ought  it  not  ?  " 

44 1  suppose  so  ;  but  I  don't  particu- 
larly care  about  holding  any  commu- 
nication with  her.  She  is  a  nasty, 
ill-natured  little  cat,  and  she  would  be 
only  too  glad  of  some  excuse  for 
spreading  false  reports  about  me.  I 
was  thinking  you  might  send  her  a 
message  to  say  that  the  bottle  was 
yours,  and  that  you  would  thank  her  to 
give  it  up." 

44  Oh,  but  then  she  might  spread  ill- 
natured  reports  about  me,  you  see. 
That  is,  if  the  contents  of  your  bottle 
are  such  as  to  give  nu  air  of  probability 
to  ill-natured  reports." 

44  Nonsense  !  who  cares  what  reports 
are  spread  about  a  man  ?  Now,  mind  ; 
I  ask  this  of  you  as  a  favor,  and  I 
think,  after  the  way  in  which  you  have 
behaved  since  you  have  been  here,  the 
least  you  cau  do  is  to  oblige  me  in  such 
a  trille." 

44  And  suppose  I  decline  ?  " 

44  If  you  do,"  answered  Mrs.  Naylor, 
making  a  mistake  which,  in  view  of 
certain  previous  passages  between  her 
and  her  interlocutor,  was  not  whollv 
without  excuse,  44  you  may  be  very  sure 
that  I  shall  never  ask  another  favor  of 
you  — or  grant  you  one  either." 

She  did  not,  to  be  sure,  know  that  he 
had  first  appropriated  her  liquor  and 
then  deprived  himself  of  it  by  methods 
of  which  the  memory  still  rankled  in 
his  mind  ;  still  less  could  she  have  be- 
lieved that  the  discovery  of  so  venial 
a  weakuess  on  her  part  as  a  liking  for 
curac,oa  had  inspired  him  with  a  holy 
horror  of  her.  She  was,  therefore,  com- 
pletely taken  aback  when  he  jumped 
to  his  feet  with  alacrity,  saying  :  — 

44  So  be  it,  then  I  I'm  sorry  to  ap- 
pear disobliging,  but  really  I  have 
enough  sins  of  my  own  upon  my  con- 
science, without  undertaking  to  bear 
the  burden  of  other  people's.  I'm 
afraid  I  must  decline  to  interfere,  what- 
ever the  consequences  may  be." 

With  that,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and 
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Mrs.  Naylor  had  the  mortification  of  I  with  the  discomfiture  of  Mrs.  Alston 
observing  that  he  made  straight  for  and  accept  her  own  less  conspicuous 


Annie  Longworlh.  Perhaps  she  was 
not  far  wrong  when  she  muttered  de- 
spairingly, "  Horrid  young  humbug  !  — 
he  only  wanted  a  pretext."  And  with- 
out doubt  she  was  right  in  concluding 
that  she  would  merely  be  throwing 
away  valuable  time  by  devoting  any 
further  ingenuity  to  the  enslavement 
of  Lord  Arthur  Fulton. 

Sir  Thomas  sent  the  remainder  of 
Mrs.  Alston's  incomparable  hair-dye  to 
her  that  eveuing,  with  a  note  upon  the 
composition  of  which  he  expended 
much  labor,  and  which  would  have 
been  more  telling  if  it  had  not  been 
quite  so  tremendously  sarcastic.  He 
himself  received  his  red  lotion  from 
Mrs.  Naylor,  unaccompanied  by  any 
note  or  message,  and  thus  he  learnt, 
with  a  certain  unholy  joy,  that  young 
Pulton  had  reduced  his  weight  aud 
diminished  his  staying  powers  quite 
needlessly.  Thus,  also,  he  was  enabled 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  hunting- 
field  without  fear  of  calamitous  results 
to  the  mare,  aud  to  forget  for  the  time 
being  the  alteration  in  his  appearance 
which  was  dreadfully  conspicuous  by 
daylight. 

Mrs.  Naylor,  ou  the  other  hand, 
did  not  distinguish  herself  that  day. 
Whether  owing  to  the  lack  of  her  ac- 
customed modicum  of  stimulant,  or  to 
the  absence  of  any  special  motive  for 
showing  what  she  could  do,  certain  it 
is  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
11  stopped  "  at  a  brook  by  Miss  Long- 
worth,  who  rode  with  far  less  skill  and 
judgment,  but  who  had  the  courage  of 
youth  and  ignorance  ;  and  shortly  after 
that  public  humiliation  she  disappeared 
from  view.  Possibly,  being  a  shrewd 
woman,  she  may  have  realized  that 
there  are  contests  in  which  it  is  useless 
to  struggle  against  youth.  Ignorance, 
too,  is  not  without  its  advantages. 

Now,  Mrs.  Naylor  might,  had  she 
considered  it  worth  her  while  to  be 
malicious,  have  enlightened  Annie 
Longworth's  ignorance  with  respect  to 
Lord  Arthur's  career  and  its  episodes  ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  equally 


defeat  philosophically.  Returning  early 
to  Newton  Longworlh,  she  sought  an 
interview  with  her  hostess,  and  stated, 
with  much  apparent  regret,  that  she 
had  just  received  a  telegram  which 
would  necessitate  her  departure  before 
the  ball. 

M  Oh,  must  you  go  ?  "  exclaimed  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Longworlh,  in  honest 
distress.  "This  is  really  becoming  a 
same  qui  peut  I  First  Mrs.  Alston,  and 
now  you  I  I  suppose  the  next  thing  I 
shall  hear  will  be  that  Sir  Thomas  Clut- 
terbuck  has  decided  to  desert  us." 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said 
Mrs.  Naylor  dryly. 

And,  indeed,  before  the  day  was 
over  Sir  Thomas  justified  anticipation 
by  following  suit.  He  came  in  half  an 
hour  before  dinner,  smolhered  in  mud 
and  quietly  triumphant,  having  demon- 
strated to  his  juniors  that  he  could  still 
ride  as  straight  as  any  man  of  half  his 
age  ;  but  he  was  not  eager  to  compete 
with  the  young  people  in  a  field  where 
grey  hair  is  heavily  handicapped,  and 
where  hair  which  has  been  obviously 
robbed  of  that  respectable  hue  places 
its  owner  under  a  double  disadvantage. 
He  wished,  moreover,  to  get  up  to 
London  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  con- 
sult experts,  with  a  view  to  the  recov- 
ery of  his  normal  aspect. 

So  of  the  four  travellers  who  had 
journeyed  down  to  Newton  Longworth 
together,  only  one  remained  in  the 
house  thirty-six  hours  after  their  ar- 
rival ;  and  if  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self an  uncommonly  lucky  fellow,  that 
was  only  because  no  one  ever  does 
appreciate  unmerited  luck.  To  have 
been  set  free  at  a  blow  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  two  formidable  ladies 
—  for  both  Mrs.  Alston  aud  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor were  very  formidable,  and  he  was 
no  match  for  either  of  them  —  might  in 
truth  have  prompted  him  to  return 
thanks  to  his  guardian  angel  ;  but  he 
was,  for  the  moment,  too  much  over- 
come wilh  admiration  for  Annie  Long- 
worth's  pluck  — not  to  speak  of  her 
other  attractions  —  to  have  any  room 


easy  aud  more  sensible  to  rest  satisfied  left  in  his  mind  for  reflection  upon  the 
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perils  which  he  had  escaped.  This 
was  Ihe  third  brush  thai  she  had  wou 
that  season,  she  told  him,  and  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  have  it  mounted  for 
her. 

It  was  some  months  after  these 
events  that  Lord  Arthur,  turning  out 
of  his  club  in  Pall  Mall,  ran  against  Sir 
Thomas  Clutterbuck,  who  said  :  — 

44  So  you're  to  be  congratulated,  I 
hear.  Well,  she's  a  nice  girl,  and  if  a 
man  must  needs  marry,  I  dou't  know 
that  he  could  do  better  than  choose  a 
girl  of  thai  sort.  For  my  own  part, 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
less  one  has  to  do  with  women  the 
more  likely  one  is  to  enjoy  life.  It's 
possible  to  get  along  quite  comfortably 
without  'em,  I  can  assure  you.  Been 
consulting  any  more  amateur  vets 
lately  ?  " 

Lord  Arthur  made  a  retrospective 
grimace.  44 1  haven't  had  occasion  to 
do  so,  I'm  thankful  to  say,"  he  replied. 
44  Have  you  been  making  any  more  ex- 
periments in  the  hair-restoring  line  ?  " 

44  My  dear  fellow,  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve what  a  job  I  had  to  get  rid  of  that 
infernal  stuff !  The  end  of  it  was 
that  I  was  obliged  to  have  my  head 
shaved  aud  go  off  on  a  sea-voyage  for 
three  weeks.  However,  I'm  my  own 
master  now,  anyhow,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  you.  1  think, 
Fulton,  we  may  as  well  draw  a  decent 
veil  over  the  episodes  of  our  visit  to 
your  future  wife's  family.  It  makes  a 
good  story,  I  admit,  but  one  isn't  justi- 
tied  in  telling  tales  about  ladies,  you 
know." 

44 1  suppose  not,"  auswered  the  other, 
guiltily  conscious  of  having  already  told 
his  future  wife  all  about  it.  44  Good- 
bye !  "  W.  E.  NORRIS. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
"  LAMB'S  DUCHESS  ;  " 
MARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

44  The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a 
romance,  and  all  she  docs  is  romantic," 
wrote  Pepys  of  the  subject  of  this  pa- 
per, whom  some  of  her  contemporaries 


Newcastle,"  while  later  critics  thought 
so  highly  of  her  that,  ill  44  A  Vision 
of  Female  Poets"1  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  are  represented  as  respectfully 
helpiug  her  to  alight  from  her  Pegasus. 
The  imputation  of  insanity  probably 
troubled  the  duchess  but  little  ;  she 
would  cousole  herself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that 44  great  wits  are  sure  to  mad- 
ness near  allied  ;"  and  if,  as  some  of 
her  biographers  assert,  her  devoted 
loyalty  to  her  husband,  iu  the  extremely 
disloyal  court  of  Charles  II.,  earned 
her  the  nickname  of  44  Mad  Madge," 
it  becomes  a  title  of  honor. 

There  is  no  indication  of  madness  in 
the  laurel-crowned  aud  graceful  portrait 
prefixed  to  her  *'  Description  of  a  New 
World  ;"  simply  robed,  reclining  easily 
in  her  chair,  and  absorbed  in  reflection, 
she  looks  an  ideal  young  Muse  —  grave, 
calm,  with  firmly  closed  lips,  rounded 
cheeks  and  chin,  wavy  hair  flowing 
over  a  beautiful  throat,  and  large,  dark, 
earnest  eyes.  The  engraving,  pub- 
lished in  1799  by  Harding,  is  very  tine. 
It  is  obviously  taken  from  the  large 
family  group  representing  the  duchess 
with  the  duke  and  his  children,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  44  Nature's 
Picture  drawn  by  Fancie's  Pencil." 

The  writings  of  the  duchess  in  exUnso 
by  no  meaus  commend  themselves  to  a 
busy  and  practical  age,  but  such  of 
them  as  record  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's experiences  can  never  lose  their 
interest ;  while  shrewd  observations 
aud  poetic  fancies  are  mingled  with 
even  her  wildest  speculations.  Two 
comparatively  recent  editors  have  laid 
very  judicious  selections  from  her 
folios  before  the  public,  but  there  are 
still  good  gleauings  left  for  those  who 
refer  to  the  originals,8  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  chaff 
has  to  be  winnowed  away  before  the 
precious  grain  is  discovered. 

«  Connoisseur,  toI.  II.,  p.  265,  edit.  1774. 
»  "  Lives  of  William  Cavendlsho,  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  his  Wife,"  edited  by  M.  A.  Lower.  1856 ; 
and  "The  Cavalier  and  his  Lady  "(Golden  Treasury 
Series),  edited  by  Edward  Jenkins,  which  dovs  not 
give  the  life  of  the  duke,  but  selections  from  the 
works  of  both,  including  the  autobinirraphv  of  the 
duchess.  In  the  passages  quoted  in  this  paper,  Mr. 
Jenkins's  plan  of  modernizing  spelling  and  the  use 


irreverently  styled  44  Mad  Madge  of  '  of  capital  letters,  has  been  adopted. 
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Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucas,  was  born  at  St.  John's,  near 
Colchester.  She  does  not  give  the 
year,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  1624.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  she  writes, 
"  there  was  not  any  one  crooked  nor 
any  ways  deformed,  neither  were  they 
dwarfish  nor  of  giant-like  stature,  but 
every  way  proportionable,  well-fea- 
tured, clear  complexions,  brown  hair, 
sound  teeth,  plain  speeches,  tunable 
voices  —  I  mean  not  so  much  to  sing, 
as  in  speaking." 

Sir  Thomas  Lucas  died  when  Mar- 
garet was  an  iufant,  and  she  only  knew 
him  by  reputation  as  a  gallant  and  un- 
fortunate gentleman  (M  which  title," 
she  says,  "  is  given  and  grounded  by 
merit,  not  by  princes  ;  and  'tis  the  act 
of  time,  not  favor").  "One  Mr. 
Brooks "  did  him  an  injury  ;  "  my 
father  by  honor  challenged  him,  with 
valor  fought  him,  and  in  justice  killed 
him,"  on  which  Lord  Cobham,  who 
was  the  protector,  and  as  some  sup- 
pose the  brother,  of  the  fallen  man, 
used  his  influence  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  send  Sir  Thomas  into  an  exile 
which  only  terminated  with  her  life, 
lie  did  not  long  survive  his  recall  to 
England  on  the  accession  of  James  I. 
Lady  Lucas  is  described  by  her  daugh- 
ter with  love  and  veneration  :  — 

Her  beauty  was  beyond  the  ruin  of  time. 
She  had  a  well-favored  loveliness  in  her 
face,  a  pleasing  sweetness  In  her  counte- 
nance, and  a  well-tempered  complexion, 
neither  too  red  nor  too  pale,  even  to  her 
dying  hour,  although  in  years  ;  and  by  her 
dying  one  might  think  Death  was  enamored 
of  her,  for  he  embraced  her  in  a  sleep,  and 
so  gently  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  hurt  her.1 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas, 
his  widow  "  made  her  house  her 
cloister,  enclosing  herself,  as  it  were, 
therein,  for  she  seldom  went  abroad 
except  to  church." 

Her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
education  of  her  children,  and  the 
careful  management  of  the  estates 
which  would  ultimately  become  theirs. 
The  sons  of  the  house,  whose  eduea- 

«  The  Cavalier  and  hla  Lady.  MacmUlan,  1872, 
p.  49. 


lion  was  complete  while  Margaret  was 
still  a  child,  "loved  virtue,  endeavored 
merit,  practised  justice,  and  spoke 
truth  ;  they  were  constantly  loyal  and 
truly  valiant."  Both  scholars  and  sol- 
diers from  early  youth  — 

their  practice  was,  when  they  met  together, 
to  exercise  themselves  with  fencing,  wres- 
tling, and  shooting  ;  for  I  observed  they  did 
seldom  hawk  or  hunt,  and  very  seldom  or 
never  dance  or  play  on  music,  saying  it 
was  too  effeminate  for  masculine  spirits. 
Neither  had  they  skill  or  did  use  to  play, 
for  aught  I  could  hear,  at  cards  or  dice  or 
the  like  games  ;  nor  given  to  any  vice,  as  I 
did  know. 

The  daughters  "  were  bred  vir- 
tuously, modestly,  civilly,  and  hon- 
orably." Lady  Lucas,  unlike  those 
mothers  of  the  period,  who  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Lady  Jane  Grey  aud  others 
ruled  by  fear,  and  punished  their 
shrinking  children  with  "  nips  and 
pinches,"  was  both  tcuder  and  linn. 

My  mother  [says  Margaret]  naturally  did 
strive  to  please  and  delight  her  children, 
not  to  cross  or  to  torment  them,  terrifying 
them  with  threats  or  lashing  them  with 
slavish  whips  ;  instead  of  threats  reason 
was  used  to  persuade  us,  and  instead  of 
lashes  the  deformities  of  vice  were  discov- 
ered, and  the  graces  and  virtues  were  pre- 
sented to  us. 

In  like  manner  the  wise  mother  re- 
frained from  undue  economy,  never 
restricting  her  children  in  "honest 
pleasures  and  harmless  delights,"  lest, 
"  if  she  bred  us  with  needy  necessity, 
it  might  chance  to  create  in  us  mean 
thoughts  and  base  actions,  which  she 
knew  my  father  as  well  as  herself  did 
abhor." 

She  brought  them  up  "  in  pleuty, 
not  only  for  necessity,  convenience, 
and  decency,  but  for  delight  and  super- 
fluity ...  as  for  our  garments,  my 
mother  did  not  only  delight  to  see  us 
ueat  aud  cleanly,  fine  and  gay,  but 
rich  and  costly.  Maintaining  us  to  the 
height  of  her  estate,  but  not  beyond 
it." 

So  excellent  was  her  management, 
that,  says  Margaret  :  — 

Although  after  my  father's  death  the 
estate  was  divided  between  my  mother  and 
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her  sons,  paying  a  sum.  of  money  for  por- 
tions to  her  daughters  either  at  the  day  of 
their  marriage  or  when  they  should  come 
•of  age,  yet  by  reason  she  and  her  children 
agreed  with  a  mutual  consent,  all  their 
affairs  were  managed  so  well,  as  she  lived 
not  in  a  much  lower  condition  than  when 
ray  father  lived,  and  was  never  in  debt, 
being  rather  beforehand  with  the  world, 
buying  all  with  ready  money,  not  on  the 
score. 

For  tutors,  she  says,  in  singing,  danc- 
ing, writing  and  the  like,  they  had  44  all 
sorts  of  virtuosos,"  but  "  rather  for 
formality  than  benefit,"  as  Lady  Lucas 
thought  the  formation  of  her  children's 
characters  more  important  than  accom- 
plishments. Their  pastimes  were  M  to 
read,  write,  work,  arid  walk  with  each 
other." 

There  was  such  perfect  harmony  in 
the  family  at  St.  John's  that  even  after 
several  of  its  members  were  happily 
married,1  they  lived  with  Lady  Lucas 
when  she  was  111  the  country  ;  and 
though  in  Loudon  they  were  "dis- 
persed into  several  houses  of  their 
own,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  met 
every  day,  feasting  each  other  like 
Job's  children."  In  winter  they  made 
parties  to  visit  the  theatres,  or  drove 
about  London  in  their  coaches  "  to  see 
the  concourse  of  people,  and  ill  the 
springtime  to  visit  the  Spring  Garden, 
Hyde  Park,  and  the  like  places,  and 
sometimes  they  would  have  music  and 
sup  in  barges  upon  the  water." 

I  observed  [continued  Margaret]  they  did 
seldom  make  visits,  nor  ever  went  abroad 
with  strangers  in  their  company,  but  only 
themselves  in  a  flock  together,  agreeing  so 
well  that  there  seemed  but  one  mind 
amongst  them.  And  not  only  my  own 
brothers  and  sisters  agreed  so,  but  my 
brothers  and  sisters  in  law.  And  their 
children,  although  but  young,  had  the  like 
agreeable  natures  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tions. 

The  civil  war  broke  up  this  happy 
circle.  Lady  Lucas  was  forced  from 
her  house,  says  her  daughter,  — 

•  Lord  Lucas  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Neville  ;  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Byron  (an  ancestor  of  the  poet) ;  the 
.laughters  married  Sir  Peter  Killlgrew,  Sir  William 


by  reason  she  and  her  children  were  loyal 
to  the  king,  for  which  they  plundered  her 
and  them  of  all  their  goods,  plate,  jewels, 
money,  corn,  cattle,  and  the  like  —  cut 
down  their  woods,  pulled  down  their  houses, 
and  sequestered  them  from  their  lands  and 
livings.  In  such  misfortunes  my  mother 
was  of  a  heroic  spirit,  in  suffering  patiently 
when  there  was  no  remedy,  and  being  In- 
dustrious where  she  thought  she  could  help. 
She  was  of  a  grave  behavior,  and  such  a 
majestic  grandeur  continually  hung  about 
her  that  it  would  strike  a  kind  of  awe  into 
beholders,  and  command  respect  from  the 
rudest  (I  mean  the  rudest  of  civilized  people 
—  I  mean  not  such  people  as  plundered  her 
and  used  her  cruelly,  for  they  would  have 
pulled  God  out  of  Heaven  had  they  had 
power,  as  they  did  royalty  out  of  his 
throne).3 

At  this  time,  to  thn  surprise  and 
even  grief  of  her  family,  Margaret, 
the  youngest,  shyest,  and  most  studi- 
ous (or  rather,  perhaps,  meditative,  for 
she  admits  that  her  44  study  of  books 
was  little,"  though  she  would  walk 
alone  for  hours44  in  a  musing,  consider- 
ing, contemplative  manner")  of  them 
all,  announced  her  wish  to  join  the 
queen  at  Oxford,  heariug  that  she  had 
not  the  same  number  of  maids  of  honor 
as  formerly.  The  romautic  and  gen- 
erous spirit  of  her  house  prompted  this 
impulse.  She  had  not  been  attracted 
by  court  gaieties  and  splendor,  but 
when  the  throne  was  shaken  her  loy- 
alty shone  out.  She  could  not  fight  for 
the  king  like  her  gallant  brothers,  but 
she  could  offer  her  dutiful  service  to 
the  queen,  flying  in  distress  from  her 
enemies. 

Lady  Lucas  understood  her  child, 
ami  did  not  oppose  her  resolutiou, 
although  she  let  her  go  with  pain. 
Hut  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  less 
easily  reconciled,  44  by  reason,"  says 
Margaret,  44 1  had  never  been  from 
home  and  seldom  out  of  their  sight." 
They  feared  that  her  inexperience 
might  lead  her  to  act  to  her  own  disad- 
vantage, 44  which  indeed  I  did,"  she 
confesses,  4t  for  I  was  so  bashful  when 
out  of  my  mother's,  brothers'  and  sis- 
ters' sight,  whose  presence  used  to  give 

»  The  Cavalier  and  his  Lady.   Macmilhui,  1872. 
W.  48.  49. 
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me  confidence,  thinking  1  could  not  do 
a  miss  whilst  any  one  of  them  were  hy, 
for  I  knew  Ihey  would  gently  reform 
me  if  I  did."  This  reserve  and  self- 
distrust  made  Margaret,  with  all  her 
heauty  and  talent,  unpopular  in  the 
queen's  circle.  She  was  studying  char- 
acter, observing  and  pondering,  and  in 
her  grave  young  mind  reprobating  levity 
and  worldliness  ;  and  the  courtiers  who 
felt  those  serious  eyes  upon  them  tried 
to  avenge  themselves  by  turning  her 
into  ridicule.  »«  Being  dull,"  by  which 
she  apparently  means  quiet,  44  fearful 
and  bashful,"  she  says  she  heeded  only 
44  what  belonged  to  my  loyal  duty  and 
my  honest  reputation  .  .  .  insomuch 
as  I  was  thought  a  natural  fool." 

This  state  of  things  became  so  pain- 
ful to  young  Mistress  Lucas  that  she 
soou  wished  to  return  to  her  mother, 
or  to  one  of  her  married  sisters,  Lady 
Pye,  with  whom  she  often  lived  when 
in  London,  aud  whom  she  44  loved  with 
n  supernatural  affection."  But  Lady 
Lucas  disapproved  of  a  step  which 
w  mid  have  looked  like  caprice  or  irres- 
olution, and  counselled  her  daughter  to 
remain,  44  though  I  put  her  to  more 
charges  than  if  she  had  kept  me  at 
home,  and  she  maintained  me  so  that 
I  was  in  a  condition  rather  to  lend 
than  to  borrow,  which  courtiers  usually 
are  not."  In  obedience  to  her  moth- 
er's advice,  Margaret  Lucas,  instead  of 
returning  home,  accompanied  Henri- 
etta Maria  to  France,  and  so  decided 
her  owu  fate,  there  meeting  her  future 
husband. 

William  Cavendish  was  born  in  1592 
(his  wife,  with  her  persistent  disregard 
of  dates,  does  not  mention  the  year), 
and  on  leaving  Cambridge,  having  been 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  sixteen, 
accompanied  Sir  William  Wotton  when 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy. Returning  to  England,  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Basset  of  Blore,  44  by 
whom  was  added  a  great  part  to  his 
estate."  Honors  were  heaped  upon 
him  by  King  James  and  his  successor, 
which,  however,  entailed  costly  recog- 
nition, for  when  the  latter  monarch 
went  to  Scotland,  he  was  entertained  at 
Welbeck44in  such  an  excess  of  feast- 


ing, as  had  scarce  ever  been  known 
in  England."  Ben  Jonson's  masque, 
44  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck,"  was 
written  for  this  visit,  and  44  Love's 
Welcome  at  Bolsover,"  for  44  a  more 
stupendous  entertainment,  to  the  king 
and  queen,  given  in  the  following  year, 
which  no  man  ever  after  in  those  days 
imitated." 1  The  two  visits  cost  the 
host  £20,000. 

In  1638,  the  then  Earl  of  Newcastle 
was  summoned  to  court  and  made  privy 
councillor,  and  governor  to  the  Priuce 
of  Wales. 

Strong  personal  regard,  combined 
with  the  principle  of  loyalty,  attached 
him  to  the  Stuarts  at  all  costs  and 
hazards  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
follow  in  detail  the  series  of  sacrifices 
and  exertions  on  behalf  of  Charles 
which,  from  1641  to  1644,  dissipated 
his  fortune  and  nearly  broke  his  heart. 
His  second  wife  adds  many  picturesque 
touches  to  her  narrative  of  this  period, 
such  as  44  the  dismal  sight  of  the  horse 
of  his  Majesty's  right  wing,  which,  out 
of  a  panic  fear,  had  left  the  field  and 
run  away  with  all  the  speed  they 
could  ;  and  though  my  lord  made  them 
stand  once,  yet  they  immediately  took 
themselves  to  their  heels  again,  and 
killed  even  those  of  their  owu  party 
that  endeavored  to  stop  them  ; "  and 
an  encounter  with  a  Scots  regiment  of 
foot,  44  in  which  my  lord  himself  killed 
three  with  his  page's  half-leaden  sword, 
for  he  had  no  other  left  him  ;  and 
though  all  the  gentlemen  in  particular 
offered  him  their  swords,  yet  my  lord 
refused  to  take  a  sword  of  any  of 
them."  *  He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and 
a  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  ser- 
vant of  the  king ;  but  the  royal  cause 
was  hopeless,  and,  according  to  Claren- 
don, 44  transported  with  passion  and 
despair,"  at  the  way  in  which  the  army 
he  had  with  such  difficulty  raised  had 
been  44  thrown  away,"  he  left  England 
after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  His 
wife  had  died  in  1643,  and  he  was  only 

1  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  rol.  t.t 
p.  Ifi7. 

»  Life  of  William.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Newcastle,  edited  by  Mark  An- 
thony Lower.   Russell  Smith,  1872,  pp. 
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accompanied  by  his  two  bods,  his 
brother,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
some  friends.  All  the  raouey  with 
which  his  steward  could  provide  him 
was  niuety  pounds,  aud  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learu  that  on  landing  at 
Hamburg  he  had  to  dismiss  some  of  his 
servants  and  to  travel  by  wagon  instead 
of  coach.  However,  he  managed  to 
obtain  more  money 1  with  which  in  the 
following  year  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  immediately  "  weut  to  tender 
his  humble  duty"  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria.  There  he  for  the  first  time  met 
the  young  maid  of  honor,  of  whoso 
beauty  and  talents  he  had  heard  much 
from  her  eldest  brother,  Lord  Lucas, 
his  friend  and  comrade.  The  duke  — 
or  rather,  as  he  was  then,  the  marquis 
—  was  handsome,  with  a  dignified  and 
noble  carriage,  and  a  thoughtful,  ami- 
able expression  ;  his  reputation  for 
chivalrous  and  self-sacrificing  loyalty 
had  preceded  him.  His  behavior,  says 
Margaret,  was  such  "  that  it  might  be  a 
pattern  for  all  gentlemen.  Courtly, 
civil,  easy  and  free,  without  formality 
or  constraint,  and  yet  hath  something 
in  it  of  grandeur,  that  causes  an  awful 
respect  towards  him."  They  were 
mutually  attracted  at  once,  and  after 
he  had  stayed  in  Paris  some  little  time, 
"he  was  pleased,"  she  says  simply, 
"to  take  some  particular  notice  of  me, 
and  express  more  than  an  ordinary 
affection  for  me,  insomuch  that  he 
proposed  to  choose  me  for  his  second 
wire,"  and  in  her  autobiographic 
sketch  *  she  adds  :  — 

Though  I  did  dread  marriage,  and 
shunned  men's  company  as  much  as  I 
could,  yet  I  could  not  nor  had  the  power  to 
refuse  him,  by  reason  my  affections  were 
fixed  on  him,  and  he  was  the  only  person  I 
ever  was  in  lovo  with.  .  .  .  Neither  title, 
wealth,  power,  nor  person,  could  entice  me 
to  love  ;  but  my  love  was  honest  and  hon- 

»  Partly  by  pawning  his  late  wife's  Jewel*.  He 
had,  as  one  of  the  Royalist  leaders,  been  excluded 
from  pardon  by  the  Parliament,  and  his  estates  had 
been  confiscated.  Tliey  were  in  part  restored  to 
him  (strange  to  say)  after  the  return  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

»  For  the  future  it  seems  unnecessary  to  distin- 
guish between  short  passages  taken  from  the  lires 
of  the  duke  and  duchess.  Both  are  contained  in 
the  "  Library  of  Old  Authors." 


orable,  being  placed  upon  merit.  Which 
affection  joyed  at  the  fame  of  bis  worth, 
was  pleased  with  delight  in  his  wit,  was 
proud  of  the  respect  he  used  to  me,  and 
triumphed  in  the  affection  he  professed  for 
me.  Those  affections  he  hath  confirmed  to 
me  by  a  deed  of  time,  sealed  by  constancy, 
and  assigned  by  an  unalterable  decree  of 
his  promise  ;  which  makes  me  happy  in 
despite  of  Fortune's  frowns. 

And  fortune  frowned  darkly  on  the 
early  days  of  the  marriage,  for  Mar- 
garet tells  us  that  her  husband,  having 
no  estate  or  means  left  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family,  "was  necessi- 
tated to  seek  for  credit,  aud  live  upon 
the  courtesy  of  those  that  were  pleased 
to  trust  him.  Which  though  they  did 
for  some  while,  and  showed  themselves 
very  civil  to  my  lord,  yet  they  grew 
weary  at  length."  To  such  straits 
were  the  bride  and  bridegroom  then 
reduced  that  their  steward  announced 
that  he  was  not  able  to  provide  a  din- 
ner for  them,  the  creditors  being  re- 
solved to  trust  them  no  longer.  On 
this,  observes  the  patient  bride  :  "My 
lord,  being  always  a  great  master  of  his 
passions,  showed  himself  not  in  any 
manner  troubled,  but  in  a  pleasant 
manner  told  me  that  I  must  of  neces- 
sity pawn  my  clothes  to  make  as  much 
money  as  would  procure  a  dinner." 
The  poor  young  wife  had  to  confess- 
that  her  scanty  wardrobe  would  not 
answer  the  purpose,  and  asked  her 
waiting-maid  to  pawn  "some  small 
toys"  which  she  had  given  her.  This 
was  done,  and,  fortified  by  the  meal, 
the  marquis  presented  himself  before 
his  creditors,  and,  "by  his  civil  deport- 
ment and  persuasive  arguments,"  in- 
duced them  not  only  to  furnish  him 
with  goods,  but  to  lend  him  money  to 
redeem  the  pledged  "  toys."  The 
marchioness  theu  sent  her  waiting- 
maid  to  England,  to  ask  Lord  Lucas  to 
forward  her  slender  dowry,  reduced  by 
the  losses  to  which  her  family  had  been 
subjected.  Thither  also  the  marquis 
despatched  his  son's  tutor,  to  endeavor 
to  raise  funds  amongst  his  friends,  but 
Mr.  Benoist  effected  little,  "  by  reason 
everybody  was  so  afraid  of  the  Parlia- 
ment they  durst  not  relieve  him  who 
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was  counted  a  traitor  for  his  honest 
and  loyal  service  to  his  king  and  coun- 
try." 

The  next  attempt  to  mend  the  family 
fortunes  made  by  the  marquis  was 
Bending  his  sous  — under  the  charge  of 
an  appropriately  named  Mr.  Loving  — 
to  look  for  some  "  rich  matches  "  which 
had  been  suggested  for  them  in  En- 
gland. But  example,  apparently,  car- 
ried more  weight  with  the  young  men 
than  precept.  The  father  had  married 
a  girl  young,  lovely,  but  almost  por- 
tionless ;  and  the  sons,  although  they 
did  not  return  to  Fraucc,  professed 
themselves  in  no  hurry  to  wed  the 
heiresses  of  whom  they  went  in  search. 

In  the  spring  of  1648,  Heurietta 
Maria  desired  the  marquis  and  mar- 
chioness to  follow  her  son  to  Holland, 
whither  he  went  with  the  intention  of 
taking  command  of  the  English  ships 
which  had  revolted  against  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  her  Majesty  became  secu- 
rity for  the  marquis's  debts  to  enable 
him  to  quit  Paris  with  his  suite.  "  The 
day  we  left,"  writes  his  wife  artlessly, 
"  the  creditors,  coming  to  take  farewell 
of  ray  lord,  expressed  so  great  a  love 
and  kindness  for  hint,  accompanied 
with  so  many  hearty  prayers  and 
wishes,  that  he  could  not  but  prosper 
on  his  journey."  No  doubt  the  credit- 
ore  were  sincerely  anxious  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  party.  One  ouly  fears 
that  their  benisons  may  have  been 
alloyed  by  certaiu  sordid  speculations 
as  to  future  payment  in  full. 

In  Spain  the  travellers  had  a  royal 
reception.  The  governor  of  Cambray 
met  them  at  the  head  of  a  torch-light 
procession,  offered  them  the  keys  of 
the  city,  and  invited  them  to  an  enter- 
tainment. This  being  refused  on  the 
ground  of  fatigue,  the  governor  sent  a 
liberal  supply  of  provisions  to  their 
lodgings,  and  instructed  the  landlord  to 
make  no  charge  for  whatever  they 
might  have.  "Which  extraordinary 
civilities  showed,"  says  the  marchion- 
ess, 44  that  he  was  a  right  noble  Span- 
iard." 

Arriving  at  Rotterdam  they  heard 
that  the  prince  had  put  off  to  sea,  on 
which  the  marquis  hired  and  provi- 
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sioued  a  boat  to  follow  htm  ;  but  his 
wife,  being  unwilling  that  he  should 
venture  on  so  uucertain  a  voyage, 
11  and,  as  the  proverb  is,  seek  a  needle 
iu  a  bottle  of  hay,"  he  desisted  from 
that  design.  Two  member*  of  the 
suite,  less  amenable  to  persuasion, 
started  iu  search  of  the  prince,  and 
were  driven  on  the  Scottish  coast,  to 
the  peril  of  their  lives  ;  only  to  hear  on 
returning  to  Holland  that  Charles  was 
no  further  off  tlian  the  Hague,  where 
the  marquis  had  joined  him. 

The  negotiations  carried  on  there 
proving  fruitless,  as  usual,1  the  mar- 
quis, who  had  again  become  very  short 
of  cash  and  wished  to  live  in  a  more 
private  manner,  dismissed  most  of  his 
retinue  and  set  out  for  Antwerp,  where 
he  took  the  house  of  44  the  widow  of 
a  famous  picture-drawer,"  no  other 
than  Rubens,  whose  museum  the  mar- 
quis afterwards  purchased  for  £  1,000  ; 
but  this  was  not  uutil  much  more  pros- 
perous days.  On  his  arrival  in  Ant- 
werp he  44  was  credited  by  the  citizcus 
for  furniture,  meat,  and  drink,  and  all 
kinds  of  necessaries,  which  certainly 
was  a  special  blessing  of  God,  he  being 
not  ouly  a  stranger  in  that  nation,  but, 
to  all  appearance,  a  ruined  man." 

Here,  the  marquis's  chief  and  fa- 
vorite occupation  was  training  horses, 
or  44  the  manage,"  as  his  wife  calls  it. 
He  had  eight  beautiful  creatures  alto- 
gether — 

in  which  he  took  so  much  delight  and 
pleasure  that,  though  he  was  then  in  dis- 
tress for  money,  yet  he  would  sooner  have 
tried  all  other  ways  than  parted  with  any 
of  them.  For  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
good  horses  are  so  dear  as  not  to  he  valued 
for  money  ...  so  great  a  love  hath  my 
lord  for  good  horses  !  And  certainly  I  have 
observed,  and  do  verily  believe,  that  some 
of  them  had  also  a  particular  love  to  my 
lord  ;  for  they  seemed  to  rejoice  whensoever 
he  came  into  the  stables,  by  their  trampling 
action,  and  the  noise  they  made.  Nay, 

>  "  The  fleet  did  not  come  in,"  says  the  mar- 
chioness. And  the  Koyalist  projects  were  set  aside 
on  receiving  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  army,  and  the  capitulation  of  Col- 
chester, after  which  Margaret's  gallant  and  beloved 
brother,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  lost  his  life,  being  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  court-martial,  shot  in  the  castle 
yard,  and  buried  In  St.  GUes's  Church,  Colchester. 
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they  would  go  much  better  in  the  manage 
when  my  lonl  was  by  than  when  he  was 
absent.  And  when  he  rode  them  himself 
they  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  and 
pride  in  it.  Of  all  horses  my  lord  loved 
Spanish  horses  and  barbs  best,  saying  that 
Spanish  horses  were  like  princes,  and  barbs 
like  gentlemen,  in  their  kind. 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  riding- 
school  became  one  of  the  sights  of 
Autwerp,  and  the  citizens  may  have 
been  to  some  extent  rewarded  for  their 
financial  forbearance  by  its  fame,  and 
the  number  of  visitors  it  attracted. 

Not  only  did  foreign  princes  and  distin- 
guished strangers  of  all  nations  make  a 
point  of  visiting  the  duke,  but  his  Majesty 
[Charles  the  Second]  and  all  the  royal  race 
[writes  the  marchioness]  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Princess  Henriette  — that  is  to  say 
the  princess  royal,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  being  met  one 
time  In  Antwerp,  wore  pleased  to  accept  of 
a  small  entertainment  at  my  lord's  house, 
such  as  his  condition  was  able  to  afford 
them  .  .  .  and  his  Majesty  did  merrily  and 
In  jest  tell  me,  "That  he  perceived  my 
lord's  credit  could  procure  better  meat  than 
his  own."  .  .  .  These  passages  I  mention 
only  to  declare  my  lord's  happiness  in  his 
miseries. 

The  patience  of  the  generous  citizens 
of  Antwerp,  with  regard  to  a  settle- 
ment of  accounts,  showing  signs  of 
coming  to  an  end,  and  money  given  by 
the  queen  and  lent  by  other  frieuds 
being  exhausted,  the  Marchioness  of 
Newcastle  and  her  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,1  went  to  England, 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  some  funds  from 

»  His  sister-in-law's  description  or  this  excellent 
man  is  worth  quoting:  "He  was  nobly  generous, 
wisely  valiant,  naturally  civil,  honestly  kind,  truly 
loving,  virtuously  temperate.  His  promise  was 
like  a  fixed  decree,  his  words  were  destiny  ;  his  life 
was  holy,  his  disposition  mild,  his  behavior  courte- 
ous, his  discourse  pleasing.  He  had  a  ready  wit 
and  a  spacious  knowledge,  a  settled  judgment,  a 
clear  understanding,  a  rational  insight.  He  was 
learned  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  especiitlly  mathe- 
matics, and  though  his  tongue  preached  not  moral 
philosophy  yet  his  life  taught  it.  Indeed,  he  was 
such  a  person  that  he  might  have  been  a  pattern 
for  all  mankind.  He  loved  my  lord  his  brother 
with  a  doting  affection,  as  my  lord  did  him  ;  for 
whose  sake  I  suppose  he  was  so  nobly  generous,  so 
carefully  kind  and  respectful  to  me.  ...  I  will 
build  his  monument  of  truth  though  I  cannot  of 
marble,  aud  hang  my  tears  iw  scutcheons  on  his 
tomb." 


the  Sequestration  Committee.  They 
were  so  ill-provided  with  money  that 
they  had  to  wait  in  Southwark  while 
Sir  Charles's  steward  pawned  his  mas- 
ter's watch  to  pay  for  their  lodgings. 
Proceeding  then  to  other  apartments  in 
Covent  Garden,  the  marchioness  made 
application,  through  Lord  Lucas,  for 
the  customary  share  of  her  husband's 
estate  (then  estimated  at  upwards  of 
•£22,000  a  year,  which  would  now,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lower,  represent  at 
least  JE  150,000  a  year)  allowed  to  the 
"  wives  of  delinquents  "  but  was  abso- 
lutely refused,  on  the  two  grounds  that 
she  was  married  after  the  sequestration, 
and  that  her  husband  had  been  "  the 
greatest  traitor  in  Englaud,"  that  is  to 
say,  she  commeuls,  "  the  houeslest 
man,  because  ho  had  been  most  against 
them." 

In  her  short  autobiography  the  mar- 
chioness gives  some  quaint  particulars 
of  this  visit  to  England,  interspersed 
as  usual  with  moral  reflections  and 
analyses  of  her  own  character  :  — 

Being  accompanied  by  my  lord's  only 
brother,  who  was  commanded  to  return,  to 
live  therein  or  lose  his  estate,  over  I  went. 
But  when  I  came  there  I  found  their  hearts 
as  hard  as  my  fortunes,  and  their  natures 
as  cruel  as  my  miseries.  For  they  sold  all 
my  lord's  estate,  and  gave  me  not  any  part 
thereof,  so  that  few  or  no  other  was  so 
hardly  dealt  with.  Indeed,  I  did  not  stand 
as  a  beggar  at  the  Parliament  door,  neither 
did  I  haunt  the  committees,  for  I  never 
was  at  any  but  one  as  a  petitioner  in  my 
life,  which  was  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  I 
received  neither  gold  nor  silver  from  them 
.  .  .  but  I  whisperingly  spoke  to  my  brother 
to  conduct  me  out  of  that  ungentlemanly 
place,  so  without  speaking  unto  them  one 
word,  good  or  bad,  I  returned  unto  my 
lodgings. 

There  were  evidently  prototypes  of 
our  strong-minded  and  energetic  advo- 
cates of  women's  rights,  doubtfully  re- 
garded by  the  more  conservative  of 
their  sex,  in  Lady  Newcastle's  time  ; 
for  she  continues  :  — 

The  customs  of  England  are  changed  as 
well  as  the  laws,  where  women  become 
pleaders,  attorneys,  petitioners  and  the  like, 
running  about  with  their  several  causes, 
complaining  of  their  several  grievances, 
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exclaiming  against  their  several  enemies, 
bragging  of  their  several  favors  they  receive 
from  the  powerful.  Thus  trafficking  with 
idle  words  brings  in  false  reports  and  vain 
discourse.  For  the  truth  is,  our  sex  doth 
nothing  but  jostle  for  the  pre-eminence  of 
words  (I  mean  not  for  speaking  well  but 
speaking  much)  as  they  do  for  the  pre- 
eminence of  place.  .  .  .  But  if  our  sex 
would  but  well  consider,  and  rationally 
ponder,  they  will  perceive  that  it  is  neither 
words  nor  place  that  can  advance  them,  but 
worth  and  merit.  Nor  can  words  or  place 
disgrace  them,  but  inconstancy  and  bold- 
ness. For  an  honest  heart,  a  noble  soul,  a 
chaste  life,  and  a  true-speaking  tongue,  is 
the  throne,  sceptre,  crown,  and  footstool, 
that  advances  them  to  an  honorable  re- 
nown. 

She  adds  that  she  was  herself  natu- 
rally too  bashful  to  push  her  way 
amongst  this  jostling  crowd  of  claim- 
ants— 

not  that  my  bashfulneas  is  concerned  with 
the  qualities  (or  rank)  of  the  persons,  but 
the  number  ;  for  were  I  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pany ot  Lazaruses  I  should  be  as  much  out 
of  countenance  as  If  they  were  all  Ciesars 
or  Alexanders,  Cleopatras  or  Queen  Didos. 
.  .  .  But  the  best  of  it  is,  most  commonly 
it  soon  vanisheth  away,  and  many  times 
before  it  can  be  perceived  ;  .  .  .  and  the 
best  remedy  I  ever  found  is  to  persuade 
myself  that  all  those  persons  I  meet  are 
wise  and  virtuous.  The  reason  I  take  to 
be  this  :  that  the  wise  and  virtuous  censure 
least,  excuse  most,  praise  best,  esteem 
rightly,  judge  justly,  and  speak  modestly  — 
where  fools  and  unworthy  persons  are  apt 
to  be  bold,  rude,  uncivil  in  word  and  action, 
forgetting  or  not  well  understanding  the 
company  they  are  with. 

A  year  and  a  half  the  marchioness 
remained  in  England,  a  quiet  and  anx- 
ious lime,  during  which  her  great 
pleasure,  next  to  visiting  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  was  hearing  music  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lnwes,  the  composer,  and 
the  friend  of  Milton.  "Else  I  never 
stirred  out  of  my  lodgings,"  she  says, 
"and  seldom  did  dress  myself,  taking 
no  delight  lo  adorn  myself  since  he  I 
only  desired  to  please  was  absent,  al- 
though report  did  dress  me  in  a  hun- 
dred several  fashions."  She  occupied 
herself  mainly  with  writings  both  in 
prose  and  verse  begun  while  living 


abroad,  where  the  marquis  also  was 
engaged  on  his  first  work  on  horse- 
manship. 

Lady  Newcastle  alludes  to  her  hus- 
band's encouragement  of  her  literary 
pursuits  when  inscribing  to  him  her 
"CCXI.  Sociable  Letters,"1  to  which 
he  prefixed  soino  highly  commendatory 
verses.  After  deprecating  some  sup- 
posed advice  to  engage  in  women's  cus- 
tomary work,  such  as  "  needlework  ami 
cooking-work,"  of  which  she  confesses 
total  ignorance,  she  adds  :  — 

But  your  lordship  never  bade  me  to  work 
and  leave  writing,  except  when  you  would 
persuade  me  to  spare  so  much  time  from 
my  study  as  to  take  the  air  for  my  health. 
The  truth  Is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  work  — I 
mean  such  work  as  ladies  use  to  pass  their 
time  withal.  .  .  .  But  yet  I  must  ask  your 
leave  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  dunce  in  all 
employments,  for  I  understand  the  keeping 
of  sheep  and  ordering  of  a  grange  indiffer- 
ently well,  although  I  do  not  busy  myself 
much  with  It,  by  reason  my  scribbling  takes 
away  the  most  part  of  my  time.  Perchance 
some  may  say  that  if  my  understanding  be 
most  of  sheep  it  Is  a  beastly  understanding. 
My  answer  is,  I  wish  men  were  as  harmless 
as  most  beasts  are,  then  surely  the  world 
would  be  more  quiet  and  happy  than  it  is. 

In  this  book  her  aim  is,  she  says, 
11  under  the  cover  of  letters  lo  express 
the  humors  of  mankind,  and  the  ac- 
tious  of  man's  life  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  two  ladies,  which  make  it  not 
only  their  chief  delight  and  pastime, 
but  their  tie  in  friendship,  to  discourse 
by  letters  as  they  would  do  if 
they  were  personally  together."  She 
quaintly  adds  that  she  has  chosen  this 
form  rather  than  the  dramatic  because 
"  I  have  put  forth  twenty  plays  already, 
which  number  I  thought  to  he  suffi- 
cient." The  imaginary  correspondents 
write  to  each  other  about  visiting, 
dress,  stud)*,  and  their  friends'  affairs 
in  a  fashion  reminding  one  of  some 
of  the  letters  in  "The  Taller"  or 
M  Spectator."  The  marchioness  was 
eminently  practical,  and  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  hope  to  win 
heaven  merely  by  "  much  speaking." 

As  for  Lady  P.  Y.  [writes  one  of  the 
«  Publlahed  in  1064. 
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friends]  who  you  say  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  prayer,  I  can  hardly  believe  God, 
who  knows  our  thoughts,  minds,  and  souls, 
better  than  we  ourselves,  can  be  pleased 
with  so  many  words.  .  .  .  One  act  of  up- 
right justice  or  pure  charity  is  better  than 
a  book  full  of  prayers.  .  .  .  Indeed,  every 
good  deed  is  a  prayer,  for  we  do  good  for 
God's  sake,  as  being  pleasing  to  him ;  a 
chaste,  honest,  just,  charitable,  temperate 
life  is  a  devout  life  ;  and  worldly  labor  is 
devout,  as  to  be  honestly  industrious  to  get, 
and  prudent  to  thrive,  tlxat  one  may  have 
wherewithal  to  give.1 

Nor  did  she  approve  of  political 
women,  considering  that  their  influence 
was  entirely  mischievous. 

I  perceive  that  the  Lady  X.  P.  is  an  actor 
in  some  State  design,  or  at  least  would  be 
thought  so  [she  writes]  ;  for  our  sex  in  this 
age  is  ambitious  to  be  State  ladies,  that 
they  may  be  thought  to  be  wise  women. 
But  let  us  do  what  we  can  we  shall  prove 
ourselves  fools,  for  wisdom  is  an  enemy  to 
our  sex,  or  rather  our  sex  is  an  enemy  to 
wisdom.  It  is  true  we  are  full  of  designs 
and  plots,  and  ready  to  side  into  factions, 
but  plotting,  designing  factions  belong  noth- 
ing to  wisdom.  ...  I  wish  for  the  honor 
of  our  sex  that  women  could  as  easily  make 
peace  as  war,  though  it  is  easier  to  do  evil 
than  good,  for  every  fool  can  make  an  up- 
roar such  as  the  wisest  can  hardly  settle 
into  order  again.2 

When  the  second  year  in  England 
was  entered  upon  the  marchioness 
grew  anxious  to  rejoiu  her  husband. 

I  became  very  melancholy  [she  says]  by 
reason  I  was  from  my  lord,  which  made  my 
mind  so  restless  that  it  did  break  my  sleep 
and  distemper  my  health.  With  which, 
growing  impatient  of  a  longer  delay,  I  re- 
solved to  return,  although  1  was  grieved  to 
leave  Sir  Charles,  he  being  sick  of  an  ague 
.  .  .  yet  Heaven  knows  I  did  not  think  his 
life  was  so  near  an  end,  for  his  doctor  had 
great  hopes  of  his  perfect  recovery.  So  I 
made  haste  to  return  to  my  lord,  with  whom 
I  had  rather  be  as  a  poor  beggar  than  to  be 
mistress  of  the  world  absent  from  him. 
Heaven  hitherto  hath  kept  us,  and  though 
Fortune  hath  been  cross  yet  we  do  submit, 
and  are  content  with  what  cannot  be 
mended,  and  are  so  prepared  that  the  worst 
of  fortunes  shall  not  make  us  unhappy, 
however  it  doth  pinch  our  lives  with  pov- 
erty. 

I  Page*  120,  121.       •  CCXI.  Letter*,  pp.  12, 13. 


Xews  of  the  indisposition  of  the  mar- 
quis finally  hastened  his  wife's  return 
to  him  ;  his  brother  intended  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  his  own  increasing  ill- 
ness prevented  him.  Sir  Charles  had 
compounded  for  his  estates  at  a  heavy 
cost,  and  was  euabled  to  assist  his 
brother  most  generously,  but  did  uot 
long  enjoy  his  own  comparative  pros- 
perity. Almost  the  first  news  which 
reached  the  marchioness  after  her  re- 
turn to  the  Continent  was  that  of  his 
death.  "  An  extreme  affliction,"  she 
says,  "both  to  my  lord  and  myself,  for 
they  loved  each  other  entirely.  In 
truth,  he  was  a  person  of  so  great 
worth  .  .  .  that  not  only  his  friends, 
but  even  his  enemies  did  much  lament 
his  loss." 

Commenting  on  the  pursuits  of  the 
marquis  and  marchioness  during  their 
residence  abroad  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
asks  :  — 

What  can  be  more  amiable  and  virtuous 
than  a  resort  to  the  consolations  of  litera- 
ture in  such  a  state  ?  After  the  enjoyment 
of  high  rank  and  splendid  fortune,  noble  is 
the  spirit  that  will  not  be  broken  by  the 
grip  of  poverty,  the  expulsion  from  home, 
and  kindred,  and  friends,  and  the  desertion 
of  the  world  I  Under  the  gloom  of  such 
oppression  to  create  wealth  and  a  kingdom 
within  the  mind,  shows  an  intellectual 
energy  which  ought  not  to  be  defrauded  of 
its  praise. 

One  consolation  possessed  by  the 
marquis  was  his  firm  belief  in  the  ap- 
proaching restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England.  44  Whensoever,"  says  his 
wife,  44 1  expressed  how  little  faith  I 
had  in  it  he  would  gently  reprove  me, 
saying  I  believed  least  what  I  desired 
most,  and  could  never  be  happy  if  I 
endeavored  to  exclude  all  hopes  and 
entertained  nothing  but  doubts  and 
fears." 

The  hopes  were  realized  in  1660, 
when  the  marquis  followed  his  king  to 
London,  so  transported  with  joy  at  re- 
turning to  his  native  country  that  his 
first  supper  at  Greenwich  44  seemed 
more  savory  to  him  than  any  meat  he 
had  ever  tasted,  and  the  noise  of  some 
scraping  fiddles  he  thought  the  pleas- 
antest    harmony    that  ever    he  had 
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lieard."  His  sons  received  him  with 
joy,  but  his  poor  wife  was  left  in  Ant- 
werp u  as  a  pawn  for  his  clebls  until 
he  could  compass  money  to  discharge 
them  .  .  .  and  certainly  my  lord's  af- 
fection to  me  wa^  such  that  it  made 
him  very  industrious  in  providing 
those  means." 

Soon  after  she  joined  him  in  England 
the  faithful  pair,  now  become  duke 
and  duchess,  retired  to  Welbcck,  to  dis- 
cover their  actual  position,  and  see 
what  remained  to  them,  or  could  be 
recovered,  of  their  once  princely  for- 
tune. It  was  a  melancholy  survey. 
The  Duke  of  York  restored  such  por- 
tions of  the  lands,  as,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  regicides,  had  been 
given  to  him  by  his  brother  the  king, 
and  they  brought  in  about  £730  a 
y  ear  :  — 

But  those  which  had  been  alienated  by 
the  duke's  sons,  or  by  officers  in  trust,  even 
when  they  had  acted  without  his  sanction, 
he  eould  not  recover.  The  duchess  com- 
putes that  he  lost  in  this  way  lands  worth 
£-~>(),00Q,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  others 
to  the  value  of  £(X),000  to  pay  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  war  and  exile.  His 
woods  had  been  cut  down,  his  houses  and 
farms  plundered,  and  he 'had  lost  sixteen 
years'  rents.  The  total  of  his  losses  is  esti- 
mated by  the  duchess  to  be  about  SM^OOO.1 

£941,303,  she  calls  it,  with  commend- 
able minuteness,  in  her  life  of  the 
duke.  Their  two  houses,  AVelbeck  and 
Bolsover,  were  much  out  of  repair, 
nothing  being  left  in  them  u  but  some 
few  hangings  and  pictures  which  had 
been  saved  by  the  care  and  industry  of 
the  duke's  eldest  daughter."  Of  his 
eight  parks  only  "NVelbeck  remained, 
the  others  were  M  totally  defaced  and 
destroyed,  both  wood,  pales,  and  deer." 

Clipston  Park,  seven  miles  in  extent, 
"  wherein  he  had  taken  much  delight 
formerly,  it  containing  the  greatest  ami 
tallest  timber  trees  of  all  the  woods  he 
had  .  .  .  watered  by  a  pleasant  river 
full  of  fish  and  otters,"  and  well  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  game,  was  laid  waste  ; 
and,  says  his  wife  :  — 

I  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  London. 
1887,  vol.  \x„  p.  368. 


Although  his  patience  and  wisdom  is 
such  that  I  never  perceived  him  sad  or  dis- 
contented for  his  own  losses  and  misfor- 
tunes, yet  when  he  beheld  the  ruins  of  that 
park  I  observed  him  troubled,  though  he 
did  little  express  it,  only  saying  he  had 
been  in  hopes  it  would  not  have  been  so 
much  defaced  as  he  found  it,  there  not 
being  one  timber-tree  in  it  left  for  shelter. 
However,  he  patiently  bore  what  could  not 
be  helped,  and  gave  present  order  for  the 
cutting  down  of  some  wood  that  was  left 
him  in  a  place  near  adjoining,  to  re-pale  it, 
and  got  from  several  friends  deer  to  stock 
it.  Thus,  though  his  law-suits  and  other 
unavoidable  expenses  were  very  chargeable 
to  him,  yet  he  ordered  his  affairs  so  pru- 
dently that  by  degrees  he  stocked  those 
lands  he  keeps  for  his  own  use,  and  in  part 
repaired  his  manor-houses,  Welbeck  and 
Bolsover. 

Very  quaintly  and  prettily,  with  the 
most  perfect  faith  in,  and  admiration 
for  her  husband,  the  duchess  goes  on 
to  describe  and  enumerate  his  acts  of 
gallantry  in  war  and  wisdom  in  peace, 
his  cheerful  sacrifices  for  his  king,  his 
losses,  and  "  his  blessings  ; "  amongst 
which  latter  she  specifies  :  — 

That  he  made  him  happy  in  his  marriage  ; 
for  his  first  wife  was  a  very  kind,  loving, 
and  virtuous  lady,  and  blessed  him  with 
dutiful  and  obedient  children,  free  from 
vices,  noble  and  generous  both  in  their 
natures  and  actions  ;  who  did  all  that  lay 
in  their  power  to  support  and  relieve  my 
lord,  their  father,  in  his  banishment. 

She  then  speaks  of  his  active  life 
and  extreme  temperance,2  and  quotes 
some  of  his  sayings  and  opinions, 
proudly  remarking  that  two  at  least  (on 
u  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  men  by 
art  fly  as  birds  do,"  and  "on  witch- 
craft"), uttered  in  conversation  with 
Ilobbes,  so  pleased  that  learned  philos- 
opher that  he  included  them  in  his  own 
works.  "  In  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment," said  the  duke,  "  to  be  for  the 
king  is  to  be  for  the  commonwealth, 
for  when  head  and  body  are  divided, 
the  life  of  happiness  dies,  and  the  soul 

1  "  He  makes  but  one  meal  a  day,  at  which  he 
drinks  two  good  glasses  of  small  beer,  and  a  little 
glau  of  sack  in  the  middle  of  his  dinner  ;  which 
glass  of  sack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his 
breakfast  with  a  morsel  of  bread.  His  supper  con- 
sists of  an  egg,  and  a  draught  of  small  beer." 
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of  peace  is  departed.'*  He  would  have 
had  all  controversial  hooks  written  in 
Latin,  "  that  none  hut  the  learned  may 
read  them,  and  that  there  should  be  uo 
disputatious  hut  in  schools  ;  "  and  em- 
phatically asserted  that  "uo  offices  or 
commands  should  be  sold  .  .  .  all  mag- 
istrates, officers,  commanders,  heads, 
and  rulers,  in  what  profession  soever, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  should  be 
chosen  according  to  their  abilities,  wis- 
dom, courage,  piety,  justice,  honesty, 
aud  loyalty  ;  and  then  they'll  mind 
the  public  good  more  than  their  par- 
ticular interest."  The  duchess  amply 
supports  her  statement  that  "  my  lord 
hath  an  excellent  wit  and  judgment ;  " 
though  conjugal  affection  blinds  her 
when  she  adds,  "  I  may  justly  call  him 
the  best  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  of  this 
age." 

But  this  is  an  amiable  error,  and 
testilies  to  the  strength  of  the  affection 
which,  having  made  her,  as  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  says,  "  the  companion  of  the 
duke's  misfortunes,  the  solace  of  his 
exile,  the  sharer  of  his  poverty,"  1  led 
her  to  over-estimate  the  valuo  of  his 
works. 

After  their  return  to  England,  when 
political  changes  and  the  duke's  wise 
management  had  restored  them  to  afflu- 
ence, they  continued  to  live  principally 
in  the  country. 

Age  [says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges]  had  now 
made  the  duke  desirous  only  of  repose  ;  and 
her  Grace,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
fallen  fortunes,  was  little  disposed  to  quit 
the  luxurious  quiet  of  rural  grandeur,  which 
was  as  soothing  to  her  disposition  as  it  was 
concordant  with  her  duty.  To  such  a  pair 
the  noisy  and  intoxicated  joy  of  a  profligate 
court  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
more  painful  than  all  the  wants  of  their 
late  chilling  but  calm  poverty. 

Very  different  is  the  comment  of 
Walpole.  "What  a  picture  of  foolish 
nobility,"  he  exclaims,  "was  this 
stately"  poetic  couple,  retired  to  their 
own  little  domain,  and  intoxicating  one 
another  with  circumstantial  flattery  on 
what  was  of  consequence  to  no  mortal 
but  themselves  !  "    And  Pcpys,  in  a  lit 

>  Preface  to  the  edition  of  her  autobiography 
printed  for  him  at  I„ee  Priory,  In  1814. 


of  extraordinary  bitterness  (one  of  his 
"  merry  eveniugs  "  must  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  than  usually  sad  morn- 
ing), calls  the  duchess's  best-kuown 
work  "  the  ridiculous  history  of  my 
Lord  Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wife, 
which  shows  her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited, 
ridiculous  woman,  and  he  an  ass  to 
suffer  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to 
him  and  of  him."  *  No  doubt  the  pub- 
lication of  so  laudatory  a  biography  as 
that  of  the  duke,  during  its  subject's 
life,  has  its  ludicrous  side,  and  his 
wife's  sketch  of  herself,  though  she 
houestly  tries  to  set  down  her  failings, 
as  well  as  her  gifts,  is  not  without  a 
certain  calm,  self-complacency  provoca- 
tive to  the  flippant  commentator.  His- 
torians differ  over  the  career  of  the 
duke  as  critics  do  over  the  mental 
calibre  of  the  duchess.  But  taken  as  a 
whole  the  biographies  are  tine  studies- 
of  fine  characters,  without  which  the 
world  would  have  been  poorer. 

On  their  occasional  visits  to  London, 
the  duke  aud  duchess  excited  interest 
aud  curiosity,  not  always  sympathetic, 
in  all  beholders.  Evelyn  frequently 
mentions  them  in  his  u  Diary  ; "  his 
mother-in-law,  Lady  Browuc,  of  Sayes 
Court,  had  been  a  friend  to  Margaret 
in  her  early  days  of  attendance  on 
Henrietta  Maria,*  and  she  and  the  duke 
took  much  grateful  notice  of  the  Eve- 
lyns.   On  April  27th,  16G7,  he  writes  : 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  again  with  my 
wife  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who 
received  her  in  a  kind  of  transport,  suitable 
to  her  extravagant  humor  and  dress,  which 
was  very  singular,  .  .  .  They  received  me 
with  great  kindness,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  extraordinary  fanciful 
habit,  garb,  and  discourse  of  the  duchess. 

And  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  : 

To  London,  to  wait  on  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  (who  was  a  mighty  pretender  to 
learning,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and  had 
in  both  published  divers  books)  to  the 
Royal  Society  [of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters],  whither  she  came  in  great 
pomp,  aud  being  received  by  our  lord  pres- 

*  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Author*.  By 
Horace  Walpole,  Strawberry  Hill  Prew,  vol.  ii., 
p.  9. 

3  Sir  Richard  Browne  was  English  ambassador 

In  PariH. 
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ident  at  the  door  of  our  meeting-room,  the 
mace,  etc.,  carried  before  him,  had  several 
experiments  shown  to  her.  I  conducted 
her  Grace  to  her  coach  and  returned  home. 

Pepys,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
spite  against  the  duchess,  for  no  dis- 
coverable reason  except  that  he  once  or 
twice  grew  hot  and  flustered,  and  very 
likely  got  his  wig  out  of  order,  "driv- 
ing hard  "  to  overtake  her  coach,  which 
was  44  so  crowded  upou  by  other 
coaches,  and  a  hundred  boys  and  girls 
looking  upon  her,"  that  he  could  not 
get  a  satisfactory  sight  of  her  44  comely 
countenance,"  gives  a  more  acrid  ac- 
count of  this  visit :  — 

After  dinner  I  walked  to  Arundel  House, 
the  way  very  dusty,  where  I  find  very  much 
company  in  expectation  of  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  who  had  desired  to  be  invited 
to  the  Society  :  and  was  ;  after  much  debate 
pro  and  con,  it  seems  many  being  against 
it,  and  we  do  believe  the  town  will  be  full 
of  ballads  of  it.  Anon  comes  the  duchess 
with  her  women  attending  her,  among 
others  the  Ferabosco,  of  whom  so  much 
talk  is  that  her  lady  would  bid  her  show 
her  face  and  kill  the  gallants.  She  is  in- 
deed black,  and  hath  good  black  little  eyes, 
but  otherwise  a  very  ordinary  woman  I  do 
think,  but  they  say  sings  well.  The  duchess 
hath  been  a  good,  comely  woman,  but  her 
dress  so  antic  and  her  deportment  so  ordi- 
nary that  1  do  not  like  her  at  all,  nor  did  I 
hear  her  say  anything  that  was  worth  hear- 
ing, b"t  that  she  was  full  of  admiration,  all 
admiration.  Several  fine  experiments  were 
shown  her  of  colors,  loadstones,  micro- 
scopes, and  of  liquors  ;  among  others  of 
one  that  did,  while  she  was  there,  turn  a 
piece  of  mutton  into  pure  blood,  which  was 
very  rare.  .  .  .  After  they  had  shown  her 
many  experiments,  and  she  cried  still  she 
was  full  of  admiration,  she  departed,  being 
led  out  and  In  by  several  lords  that  were 
there.1 

He  was  even  more  scornfully  impa- 
tient of  her  dramatic  efforts,  noting  on 
March  30th  of  the  same  year  :  — 

To  see  the  silly  play  of  my  Lady  New- 
castle's, called  "The  Humorous  Lovers;" 
the  most  silly  thing  that  ever  came  upon  a 
stage.  I  was  sick  to  see  it,  but  yet  would 
not  but  have  seen  it,  that  I  might  the  bet- 
ter understand  her.3 

•  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq..  F.K.S.  (Cliiiiidos 
Classics),  pp.  391-3.  5  Ibid.,  p.  390. 


A  little  later  he  repeats  that  it  is  — 

The  most  ridiculous  thing  that  ever  was 
wrote,  but  yet  she  and  her  lord  mightily 
pleased  with  it,  and  she  at  the  end  made 
her  respects  to  the  players  from  her  box 
and  did  give  them  thanks.  There  is  as 
much  expectation  of  her  coming  to  court 
that  so  people  may  come  to  see  her,  as  if 
she  were  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 

The  duke  pleases  this  captious  critic 
better  as  a  dramatist  :  — 

My  wife  and  I  to  the  duke's  play-house 
where  we  saw  44  The  Feign  Innocence  ;  or, 
Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  a  play  made  by  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but,  as  everybody 
says,  corrected  by  Dryden.  It  is  the  most 
entire  piece  of  mirth,  a  complete  farce  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  that  certainly  ever 
was  writ.  I  never  laughed  so  in  all  my  life, 
and  at  very  good  wit,  not  fooling.8 

At  Welbeck  the  duke  established  a 
racecourse,  drawing  up  rules  for  races 
to  be  run  every  mouth  during  six 
mouths  of  the  year,  and  completed  his 
second  work  on  horsemanship/  en- 
titled, 44  A  New  Method  and  Extraor- 
dinary Invention  to  Dress  Horses  and 
Work  them  according  to  Nature  ;  as 
also  to  Perfect  Nature  by  the  Subtlety 
of  Art ;  which  was  never  found  out  but 
by  the  thrice  noble,  high,  and  puissant 
Prince,"  etc.  One  might  imagine  that 
the  duchess  wrote  the  title-page.  She 
and  her  husband  worked  together  with 
perfect  sympathy  and  mutual  admira- 
tion. Some  writers  have  suggested  a 
touch  of  satire  in  the  duke's  high-flown 
panegyrics  on  his  wife,  but  remember- 
ing the  tone  of  the  age,  and  glancing 
at  the  volume  of  extravagant  laudation 
called  44  Letters  and  Poems  in  Honor  of 
the  Incomparable  Princess  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,"  to  which  Eth- 

»  "Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  was  translated  by  the 
duke  from  Mollere's  "  L'Etourdi,"  and  was  entered 
in  tbe  "  Stationers'  Register  "  in  Uie  duke's  name, 
but  published  in  that  of  Dryden  in  1607.  Perhaps 
Pepys  would  hare  thought  more  leniently  of  "  The 
Humorous  Lovers"  had  he  known  that  that  also 
was  by  the  duke  ! 

*  Waljiole,  in  his  "Royal  and  Noble  Authors" 
describes  the  duke  as  "a  man  extremely  known 
from  the  course  of  life  into  which  he  was  forced, 
and  who  would  soon  hare  been  forgotten  in  tbe 
walk  of  fame  which  he  chose  for  himself.  Vet  as 
an  author  he  is  familiar  to  those  who  scarce  know 
any  other  author  — from  his  work  on  horseman- 
slii:.." 
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credge,  Sir  Kcnclm  Digby,  and  many 
other  contemporary  writers  contrib-  « 
Med,1  and  that  critics  so  far  removed 
from  her  personal  influence  as  Sir 
Egerlon  Brydges  and  Leigh  Hunt,  all 
owned  her  "  genius,"  the  aspersion  on 
the  duke's  good  faith  seems  quite  su- 
perfluous. 

At  Welbcck  they  were  surrounded 
by  literary  admirers.    "  The  duke  had 
always  been  so  generous  a  patron  of 
literary  men  as  to  have  earned  the  title 
of  'our  English  Maecenas.'     I  have 
heard  Mr.  Waller  say  that  Newcastle 
was  a  great  patron  to  Gassendi  and 
Descartes,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hohbes, 
and  that  be  had  dined  with  them  all 
three  at  his  table  in   Paris."2  After 
his  return  to  England,  Dryden,  Shad- 
well,  and    Flecknoc,  each  dedicated 
plays  or  poems  to  him  or  the  duchess, 
and  dedications  in  those  days  were  ex- 
pensive compliments. 

The  duchess  on  her  part  surrounded 
herself  with  a  sort  of  staff  of  secre- 
taries :  — 

Being  now  restored  to  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity,  she  dedicated  her  time  to  writ- 
ing poems,  philosophical  discourses,  ora- 
tions, and  plays.  She  was  of  a  generous 
turn  of  mind,  and  kept  a  great  many  young 
ladies  about  her  person,  who  occasionally 
wrote  what  she  dictated.  Some  of  them 
slept  in  a  room  contiguous  to  that  in  which 
her  Grace  lay,  and  were  ready  at  the  call  of 
her  bell,  to  rise  any  hour  of  the  night,  to 
write  down  her  conceptions,  lest  they 
should  escape  her  memory." 

One  of  the  results  of  their  labors 
was  a  romance  called  "The  Blazing 
World."  Recent  years  have  seen 
many  imaginary  descriptions  not  only 
of  this  present  world  as  it  is  to  be  thou- 
sands of  years  hence,  but  of  mysterious 
regions  ii;  some  other  planet,  realms 
wholly  governed  by  electricity,  lying 
beneath  the  seas  or  floating  in  the  air. 
Our  duchess  was  certainly  one  of  the 

i  It  contains  one  truly  descriptive  couplet  (p. 

172) :  - 

"  Whene'er  she  spoke,  the  winged  crew 
Of  pretty  notions  straight  about  her  flew." 

*  Aubrey's  Letters,  vol.  il..  p.  G02. 

*  Lives  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, by  Theophilus  Gibber,  and  other  hands. 
I/>ndon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1W. 


founders,  if  not  the  originator,  of  this 
class  of  literature.    One  can  quite  im- 
agine the  delight  she  experienced  in 
inventing  a  world  of  her  own,  where 
no  restraint  need  be  laid  on  her  fancy, 
and  the  base  limitations  of  possibility 
were  cast  aside.    Her  narrative  begins 
with  charming  vagueness  :  44  A  mer- 
chant travelling  into  a  foreigu  country, 
fell  extremely  in  love  with  a  young 
lady,"   and    resolved   44  to  steal  her 
away,"  which  ho  does  when  she  is 
gatheriug  shells  upon  the  shore.  He 
conveys  her  to  44  a  little,  light  vessel, 
not  unlike  a  packet-boat,  manned  with 
some  few  seamen  and  well  victualled  " 
—  the  duchess  cunningly  mixes  some 
homely  matter-of-fact  iu  her  romance 
for  the  relief  of  literal-minded  readers  ; 
bnt  Heaven,  frowning  at  his  theft, 
raises  a  tempest  which  drives  the  boat 
to  the  North  Pole,  where  every  one  on 
board  is  frozen  to  death  amongst  the 
blocks    of   ice,  except   the  "young 
lady." 4   She  is  rescued  by  bear  and 
fox-men,  who  lend  her  across  a  plain 
of  ice,  after  which  geese  and  bird-men, 
and  unpleasant  persons  of  a  grass- 
green  complexion,  conduct  her  to  para- 
dise, the  island  seat  of  the  emperor 
of  the  Blazing  World,  so  called  because 
his  palace  is  of  gold,  aud  its  floors  of 
diamonds,  whilst  between  every  dia- 
mond-studded  pillar   supporting  the 
roof  is  an  arch  of  the  same  brilliant 
stones.    Of  course  the  emperor  marries 
the  young  lady,  and  then  she  begins  to 
educate  herself  by  putting  a  scries  of 
distractingly  varied  questions  to  her 
new  subjects  —  the  magpie  and  jack- 
daw-men ("  her  professed  orators  and 
logicians,"  says  the  author  cruelly) ; 
the  spider-men,  her  mathematicians; 
the  fly-men  and  the  earth-men —  such 
as  whence  the  saltness  of  the  sea  did 
proceed  ;  whether  fishes  possess  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  how  frost  is 
made  ;  whether  gold  can  be  manufac- 

*  "  It  was  no  wonder  that  they  died,"  says  the 
duchess  gravely.    "  They  were  not  only  driven  to 
I  the  very  end  or  point  of  the  Pole  of  this  world,  but 
even  to  another  Pole  of  another  world  which 
joined  close  to  it  "  (obviously  she  pictured  them  as 
•   two  good  stout  sticks],  "so  that  the  cold,  having  » 
,   double  strength  at  the  conjuuetion  of  those  two 
poles,  was  Insupportable." 
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tured ;  besides  insulting  them  by  a 
transparent  quibble  about  a  supposed 
relationship  between  cheese  and  mag- 
gots. They  are  wonderfully  patient. 
But  when  she  proceeds  to  theology, 
they  inform  her  that  she  must  consult 
the  immaterial  spirits  on  such  points. 
She  summons  them;  they  appear  — 
"in  what  shnpes  or  forms  I  cannot 
exactly  tell,"  says  the  duchess,  with  a 
wise  discretion  —  and  "after  some  few 
compliments  passed  between  them," 
they  discourse  on  faith  and  reason  ; 
the  origin  of  the  world  ;  the  days  of 
creation  ;  if  matter  was  fluid  at  first ; 
whether  the  devil  was  within  the  ser- 
pent when  he  tempted  Eve,  aud  so  on. 
This  is  all  very  well ;  but  when  the 
empress,  waxing  proud  of  her  newly 
acquired  store  of  knowledge,  proclaims 
her  intention  of  writing  a  new  "  Cab- 
bala," and  asks  for  a  spiritual  scribe, 
they  strike,  and  tell  her  she  must  send 
for  a  human  soul,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  they  themselves  cannot 
write  "except  they  put  on  a  hand  or 
arm."  She  proposes  to  send  for  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  or  Epicurus,  to  which  the 
spirits  reply  that  no  doubt  they  were 
learned  men,  but  :  — 

"So  wedded  to  their  own  opinions  that 
they  would  never  have  the  patienee  to  be 
scribes."  "Then,"  said  she,  "I'll  have  i 
the  soul  of  one  of  the  most  famous  modern 
writers,  either  Galileo,  Descartes,  or 
Hobbes."  The  spirits  say  they  were  fine 
ingenious  writers,  but  so  self-conceited  they 
would  scorn  to  be  scribes  to  a  woman. 
"But,"  said  they,  "there's  a  lady,  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  which,  although  she 
is  not  one  of  the  most  learned,  eloquent, 
witty,  and  ingenious,  yet  she  is  a  plain  and 
rational  writer  ;  the  principle  of  her  writ- 
ings is  sense  and  reason,  and  she  will, 
without  question,  be  ready  to  do  you  all 
the  service  she  can."  1 

So  the  duchess's  obliging  soul  is  sent 
for,  and  after  a  spiritual  kiss  exchanged 
between  the  two  ladies  they  set  indus- 
triously to  work,  and  the  result  is  the 
44  Blazing  World  "  — a  wonderful  patch- 
work of  sense  and  nonsense,  wild  Id- 

'  The  Description  of  a  New  World,  called  the 
Blazing  World.  Written  by  the  thrice  noble, 
Illustrious,  and  excellent  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle. 


vention  and  pearls  of  wisdom.  The 
duchess's  characterization  of  herself 
as  a  44  plain  and  rational "  writer  is 
charming. 

In  "The  World's  Olio"  there  are 
many  quaint  and  graceful  thoughts. 
"  Every  little  fly  and  every  little  pebble, 
and  every  little  flower,"  she  says,  "  is 
a  tutor  in  nature's  school  to  instruct 
the  understanding.  The  four  elements 
are  the  four  great  volumes  wherein  lie 
nature's  works."  She  strongly  advo- 
cated temperance.  "  Every  superflu- 
ous bit  and  every  superfluous  cup  is 
digging  a  grave  to  bury  life  in."  3 

She  theorizes  ou  all  subjects,  often 
very  fantastically.  As  to  "the  mad- 
ness of  musicians,"  she  is  kind  enough 
to  admit  that  — 

H  is  not  always  pride,  bred  by  the  con- 
ceit of  their  rare  art  and  skill,  but  by  the 
motion  of  the  music,  which  is  swifter  than 
the  ordinary  motion  of  the  brain,  and  by 
that  reason  distempers  it  by  increasing  the 
motion  of  the  brain  to  the  motion  of  the 
fiddle  ;  which  puts  the  brain  so  out  of  tune 
as  it  is  very  seldom  tuneable  again.  And 
as  a  ship  is  swallowed  by  a  whirlpit  in  the 
sea,  so  is  reason  drowned  in  the  whirlpit  of 
the  brain.8 

The  duchess's  poetry,  like  her  prose, 
is  remarkably  unequal.  Her  fairy 
verses  contain  exquisite  touches,  such 
as  the  following  :  — 

When  I   Queen   Mab  within  my  fancy 
viewed, 

My  thoughts  bowed  low,  fearing  I  should 
be  rude. 

Kissing  her  garment  thin,  which  fancy 
made, 

I  knelt  upon  a  thought,  like  one  that 
prayed. 

In  her  "  Vision  of  Sorrow  "  she  says  : 

Her  hair  untied,  loose  on  her  shoulders 
hung, 

And  every  hair  with  tears  like  beads  was 
strung. 

Her  opening  address  "  to  her  readers," 
describing  whence  she  drew  her  in- 

*  And  she  practised  what  she  preached.  In  her 
autobiography  she  says :  M  Feasting  would  agree 
neither  with  my  humor  nor  constitution,  for  my 
diet  Is  for  the  most  part  sparing  —  as  a  little  boiled 
chicken  or  the  like.  And  my  drink  commonly 
water." 

»  The  World's  Olio,  pp.  199-200. 
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spiratiou,  breathes  the  tender  devotion 
which  glorilied  all  the  duke's  accom- 
plishments in  her  faithful  eyes  :  — 

A  poet  I  am  neither  born  nor  bred, 
But  to  a  witty  poet  married, 
Whose  brain  is  fresh  and  pleasant  as  the 
spring 

Where  fancies  grow  and  where  the  muses 
sing. 

There  oft  I  lean  my  head,  and  listening, 
hark, 

To  catch  his  words  and  all  his  fancies 
mark. 

And  from  that  garden  show  of  beauties 
take 

Whereof  a  posy  I  in  verse  may  make. 
Thus  I,  that  have  no  gardens  of  my  own, 
There  gather  flowers  that  are  newly  blown.1 

Quaintly  imaginative  are  her  long 
dialogues  between  "  Mau  and  Na- 
ture ;"  "The  Body  and  the  Mind  ;  " 
"Earth  aud  Darkness,"  where  Dark- 
ness tells  the  Earth,  "  I  take  you  iu  my 
gentle  arms  of  rest,"  to  sleep  "  in  beds 
of  silence  soft ;  "  "  A  Bountiful  Knight 
and  a  Castle  ruined  iu  War,"  where, 
when  the  pipes  were  cut  — 

The  water,  murmuring, 
Kan  back  with  grief  to  tell  it  to  the  spring. 

But  she  has  the  defects  of  her  quali- 
ties. She  ruus  riot  in  similes,  which 
not  only  weary  but  often  provoke  by 
their  fantastic  incongruity.  Thus, 
Death  is  called  "  the  cook  of  Nature  ;  " 
the  Polar  circles  are  "  Nature's  brace- 
lets ;  "  the  grass  makes  her  stockings  ; 
gold  and  silver  mines  her  shoes  ;  for 
her  breakfast  — 

Life  skims  the  cream  of  beauty  with  Time's 
spoon, 

And  draws  the  claret  wine  of  blushes  soon ! 

Mr.  Jenkins  appreciatively  sums  up 
her  powers  when  he  says  that  her 
books  contain  — 

Indisputable  evidences  of  a  genius  as 
high-born  in  the  realms  of  intellect  as  its 
possessor  was  exalted  in  the  ranks  of  soci- 
ety :  a  genius  strong-winged  and  swift, 
fertile  and  comprehensive,  but  ruined  by 
deficient  culture,  by  literary  dissipation  and 
the  absence  of  concatenation  and  the  sense 
of  proportion.2 

>  Poems  and  Fancies.   By  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lady 
Newcastle.    London,  1653. 
»  The  Caraller  and  his  Lady,  p.  8. 


At  the  close  of  her  autobiography 
the  duchess  deprecates  the  censure  of 
readers  who  will  scornfully  ask  — 

"Why  hath  this  lady  writ  her  own  life, 
since  none  cares  to  know  whose  daughter 
she  was,  or  whose  wife  she  is,  or  how  she 
was  bred  or  what  fortunes  she  had,  or  what 
humor  or  disposition  she  was  of?"  I  an- 
swer that  it  is  true  that  'tis  of  no  purpose 
to  the  reader,  but  it  is  to  the  authoress.  I 
write  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  theirs. 
Neither  did  I  intend  this  piece  for  to  de- 
light, but  to  divulge  ;  not  to  please  the 
fancy  but  to  tell  the  truth,  lest  after  ages 
should  mistake  in  not  knowing  I  was 
daughter  to  one  Master  Lucas  of  St.  John's, 
near  Colchester  in  Essex,  and  second  wife 
to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Newcastle  :  for  my 
lord  having  had  two  wives  I  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken,  especially  if  I  should 
die  and  my  lord  marry  again. 

This  seems  a  curious  anticipation  to 
have  crossed  the  mind  of  a  wife  more 
than  thirty  years  her  husband's  juuior. 
But  it  was  doubly  fulfilled.  The  duch- 
ess died  iu  January,  1073-4,  aud  Sir 
Egcrtou  Brydges  points  out  that,  al- 
though the  duke  gave  her  uo  successor, 
that  repertoire  of  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture, the  "Lounger's  Commonplace- 
Book,"  confused  her  with  the  first  wife, 
calling  her  "the  daughter  of  William 
Basse tt,  Esq." 

The  duke  survived  her  three  years. 
How  louely  must  have  seemed  the 
learned  seclusiou,  the  "  innocent  mag- 
nificence "  of  Welbeck,  without  the 
faithful  and  admiring  wife  who,  in  all 
her  flights  of  fancy,  had  never  even 
imagined  that  she  loved  another  ;  who 
had  made  him  her  hero  of  romance  in 
the  radiance  of  her  youth  nnd  beauty  ; 
and  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when 
surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  of 
rank  and  luxury,  found  constant  occu- 
pation and  delight  in  recording  his  ca- 
reer and  chronicliug  his  sayings  ! 

They  rest  together  now  iu  Westmins- 
ter Abbey,  the  "  Loyal  Dukv*,"  and 
his  "  wise,  witty,  and  learned  Lady 
.  .  .  a  most  virtuous,  loving,  nnd  care- 
ful wife."  And  if  few  out  of  the 
thousands  who  glance  at  the  inscription 
on  their  stately  monument  know  how 
uuwonlcdly  true  is  its  commendation, 
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that  need  not  vex  their  spirits.  The 
duke's  memory  lives  in  his  wife's 
pages  ;  aud  the  ambition  to  which  the 
duchess  pleaded  guilty 1  may  be  fully 
satisfied.  Such  a  tribute  as  this  from 
Charles  Lamb  is  in  itself  sufficient  lit- 
erary immortality  :  "  Where  a  book  is 
at  once  both  good  and  rare  ;  where  the 
individual  is  almost  the  species,  and 
when  that  peyshes  — 

We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean 
spark 

That  can  its  light  relumine  — 
such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  "  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  by  his 
duchess  — uo  casket  is  rich  enough,  no 
casing  sufficiently  durable,  to  house  aud 
keep  safe  such  a  jewel." 1 

i  "  I  fear  my  ambition  incline!  to  vainglory.  For 
I  am  very  ambitious ;  yet  'tis  neitber  for  beauty, 
wit,  title*,  wealth,  nor  power,  but  as  they  are  steps 
to  raise  me  to  Fame's  Tower,  wbloh  is  to  live  by 
remembrance  in  after  ages." 

*  Kssays  of  Klia.  (Detached  Thoughts  on  Books 
and  Beading.)  Moxou,  edit.  1867,  p.  41. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ASPECTS  OF  TENNYSON. 

AS  THE  POET  OF  EVOLUTION. 

IN  the  essay  upon  "  Tennyson  as  a 
Nature  Poet,"  contributed  by  me  to 
this  series,1  restrictions  of  space  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  touch  upon 
the  poet's  relations  to  nature  as  she 
now  stands  revealed  to  us  by  the  new 
cosmogony  of  growth.  This,  I  feel, 
made  my  study  of  the  subject  incom- 
plete. For,  in  criticising  Tennyson, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  remember 
that  his  life,  though  beginning  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  ex- 
tended into  its  latest  decade.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  see  the  time  which 
Wordsworth  prophesied  and  never  saw 
—  the  greatest  time  the  world  has  yet 
known,  when  science,  in  exercising  a 
power  mightier  than  that  of  all  the 
fabled  wands  of  all  the  fabled  magi- 
cians of  old,  has  in  very  truth  lent  "  a 
new  seeing"  to  human  eyes.  "  If," 
said  Wordsworth  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  poems, 

>  LIVING  AOB,  No.  2567,  p.  28. 


the  labors  of  the  men  of  science  should 
ever  create  any  material  revolution,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the 
impressions  which  we  habitually  receive, 
the  poet  will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at 
present ;  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  man  of  science,  not  only  in 
those  general  indirect  effects,  but  he  will 
be  at  his  side,  carrying  sensation  into  the 
midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science  itself. 
The  remotest  discoveries  of  the  chemist, 
the  botanist,  or  mineralogist  will  be  as 
proper  objects  of  the  poet's  art  as  any  upon 
which  it  can  be  employed,  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  these  things  shall  be 
familiar  to  us,  and  the  relations  under 
which  they  are  contemplated  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  respective  sciences  shall  be 
manifestly  and  palpably  material  to  us  as 
enjoying  and  suffering  beings.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  what  is  now  called 
science,  thus  familiarized  to  men,  shall  be 
ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh 
and  blood,  the  poet  will  lend  his  divine 
spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and  will 
welcome  the  Being  thus  produced  as  a  dear 
and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of 
man. 

That  he  who  wrote  these  words  so 
little  heeded  once,  so  golden  now,  was 
debarred  from  seeing  the  time  he  thus 
prophesied,  a  lime  when  to  the  student 
of  nature,  and  the  nature  poet,  the 
mere  act  of  living  is  a  joy,  was  a  loss 
not  to  him  only  ;  it  was  a  loss  to  the 
human  race.  For,  deep  as  was  Tenny- 
son's love  of  nature,  it  was  not  a  pas- 
sion so  absorbing  as  Wordsworth's. 
What  might  not  he  for  whom  there 
was  in  very  truth  "  a  spirit  in  the 
woods,"  he  who  could  draw 

Even  from  the  meanest  flower  that  blows 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears  — 

what  might  not  he  have  done  to  make 
the  marvels  of  this  new  cosmogony  as 
precious  to  the  heart  of  man  as  it  is  to 
man's  intelligence  ?  If  a  flower  was  a 
fascinating  and  a  beloved  thing  to  him 
who  believed,  what  we  now  know  to  be 
literally  true,  that  "  every  flower  enjoys 
the  air  it  breathes,"  what  would  that 
same  flower  have  been  to  him  if  he 
could  have  spent,  as  the  humblest  stu- 
dent of  Nature  can  now  spend,  an 
entire  morning  over  a  single  blossom, 
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tracing  its  ancestry  step  by  step,  while 
the  surrounding  floras  and  faunas  which 
the  flower's  ancestors  knew  would  have 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  poet's 
delighted  imagination,  lapping  his  soul 
in  a  dream  of  wonder  and  beauty  such 
as  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  know  ? 
Standing  upon  the  chalk  cliffs  that  look 
across  the  Channel,  Wordsworth,  had 
he  lived  in  our  time,  would  still  have 
been  blest  with  all  the  proud  visions 
that  blessed  him  as  a  patriotic  poet  ;  he 
would  still  have  seen  as  Tennyson  saw 
Drake,  still  have  seen  Blake,  sweeping 
the  green  waves  free  of  their  country's 
foes  ;  but  also  he  would  have  been 
blessed  with  sights  undreamed  of  by 
poets  of  his  time.  He  would  have 
seen  as  Tennyson  saw  the  wonderful 
pictures  of  the  chalk  formations — pic- 
tures called  up  by  the  white  and  gleam- 
ing bastions  of  the  coast ;  he  would 
have  read  as  Tennyson  read  the  story 
of  the  deposit  of  those  minute  shells, 
to  count  which  by  millions  instead  of 
units  would  require  more  centuries 
than  in  his  time  were  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  since  the  world  arose  out  of 
chaos.  Gazing  at  the  patch  of  stars 
reflected  in  the  beloved  mirror  of  Win- 
dermere, he  would  have  felt  all  the 
rapture  he  used  to  feel  at  their  un- 
speakable loveliness,  but  also  he  would 
have  felt  the  still  higher  rapture  which 
Teuuyson  felt  when  gazing  at  the  stars 
from  Aldworth  or  Farringford  —  the 
rapture  of  knowing  that  the  illimitable 
universe  is  all  made  of  the  same  simple 
elements  as  those  around  us  here,  as 
proved  by  the  spectroscope,  and  that 
consequently  life  is  probably  every- 
where. Thoughts  would  have  come  to 
him  as  they  came  to  Tennyson  that, 
among  the  billions  of  orbs  revolving 
around  the  millions  of  suns,  there  are 
probably  other  planets  inhabited  by 
reasoning  beings,  between  us  and 
whom  there  is  tins  sublime  interest  in 
common  :  we  have  the  selfsame  book 
4©  read — the  book  of  nature.  He 
would  have  felt  that,  if  the  quaint 
fancy  about  the  canal-makers  in  Mars 
<were  really  more  than  a  quaint  fancy, 
•they,  though  they  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  much  of  the  intellectual 


wealth  we  prize  most  —  though  they 
would  be  as  ignorant  of  44  The  Excur- 
sion" as  of  the  doctrines  of  the  latest 
fervid  political  and  social  reformer  who 
looks  upon  his  parochial  reforms  as  the 
tiual  cause  of  the  existence  of  an  in- 
finite universe  —  they  would  have  a 
greater  book  thau  even  44  Tho  Excur- 
sion "  to  read  or  the  blue-books  of  the 
English  Parliament  —  they  would  have, 
in  common  with  the  human  race,  the 
book  of  the  starry  heavens.  Not  but 
that  Wordsworth  was,  by  the  power  of 
mere  instinct,  if  not  of  knowledge, 
more  in  touch  with  nature  than  was 
any  other  man  in  the  England  of  his 
time.  The  only  other  human  soul  on 
this  planet  that  loved  nature  better 
than  he  was  that  of  Dorothy,  his  sis- 
ter, that  sister  of  whom  it  is  impossible 
for  any  student  of  nature  to  think  or 
speak  without  emotion.  None  but 
these  two  knew  what  it  is  so  easy  now 
to  know,  that  the  truest  nature -poet  is 
not  necessarily  he  who  can  most  faith- 
fully render  nature  as  a  picture,  nor 
even  he  who  can  depict  nature  as  a 
great  interpreter  of  man's  soul,  but  he 
who  can  confront  her  as  she  exists 
apart  from  the  human  story,  as  she 
existed  when  man  was  but  a  far-off 
dream  of  hers.  Many  a  lovely  verse  of 
Wordsworth's  shows  that  he  knew  this, 
and  I  long  to  quote  some  of  them  here, 
but  must  uot.  Yet,  with  all  his  passion 
for  nature,  so  enslaved  by  authority  of 
antiquated  tradition  was  the  poetic  art 
of  his  time  that  AVordsworth  spent  his 
long  life  among  the  Lakes,  thinking 
that  he  could  hold  true  converse  with 
nature  and  still  remain  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  natural 
science  even  under  the  system  of  Lin- 
najus.  And  here  I  come  upon  that 
which  troubles  every  Wordsworthiau 
who  is  also  an  evolutionist  :  as  regards 
the  vitality  of  nature-poetry  based  upon 
the  old  knowledge,  how  long  will  it 
last  ?  Is  the  lovely  poetry  of  44  The 
Excursion,"  44  Tho  "Prelude,"  etc.,  to 
become  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory  ? 
Upon  whatsoever  cosmogony  built, 
great  poetry  which  deals  with  man's 
life  is  likely  to  be  immortal  ;  there 
seems  to  be  a  percunial  vitality  in 
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poetry  whose  material  is  human  passion 
aud  hu mail  conduct.  Yes  —  though  iu 
a  large  degree  conduct,  aud  in  some 
degree  passion,  are  and  must  he  based 
upon  man's  conception  of  nature  —  his 
conception  of  what  kind  of  universe  he 
finds  himself  in  —  poetry,  which  faith- 
fully depicts  man  at  any  given  period, 
will  surely  survive  ;  until  the  very 
structure  of  man's  mind  has  undergone 
changes  so  vast  that  they  cannot  be 
confronted  by  the  most  vigorous  cosmic 
imagination  of  our  own  period,  such 
poetry,  I  say,  will  surely  survive.  But 
the  first  business  of  the  nature-poet  is 
with  the  great  mother  herself,  to  whom 
man,  with  all  his  passions  and  aspira- 
tions, was  once  a  pleasant  dream  of 
the  future  ;  to  whom  man,  with  all  his 
passions  and  aspirations  will  some  day 
be  a  dream,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  of 
the  past. 

Not,  of  course,  that  any  poet  could 
pass  into  the  temper  of  Darwin,  to 
whom  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
was  nature. 

There  is  a  danger  to  some  of  the  vari- 
ous faculties  of  man  in  a  too  close  and 
exclusive  study  of  nature  —  a  study 
which  is  so  fascinating  that  it  may  well 
tend  iu  some  degree  to  isolate  the  stu- 
dent's soul  from  the  heart  of  man. 
For  the  bond  of  brotherhood  seems  to 
widen  till  at  last  it  takes  in  not  only 
the  higher  animals,  but  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom  —  takes  iu 
even  the  vegetable  world,  whose  grand 
and  mysterious  function  it  is  to  turn 
inorganic  matter  into  organic  life.  The 
mind  of  the  student  of  nature  is  apt  to 
form  the  habit  of  looking  upon  human 
life  as  a  spectacle,  as  a  tragi-eomcdv 
acted  in  a  dream,  amusing  at  oue  mo- 
ment, saddening  at  the  next,  and  as 
evanescent  as  the   picture  the  moon 
looked  down  upon  during  the  ages  that 
produced  the  coal  formations.  Original 
temperament,  however,  has  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  this  mood  ;  if  the 
study  of  nature  had  this  effect  upon 
Darwin,  leading  him  to  turn  away  from 
poetry  altogether,  its  effect  upon  an- 
other great  naturalist  —  perhaps  the 
widest  and  strongest  intelligence  now 
iu  the  world  —  seems  to  have  been  of 


an  entirely  diffcreut  kind,  judging  from 
his  recent  discussion  of  the  great  sub- 
ject of  man  in  relation  to  the  cosmic 
process. 

Here,  as  iu  my  previous  essay,  I 
leave  all  living  poets  undiscussed.  Ten- 
nyson among  foremost  poets  was  not 
only  tho  first,  but  the  only  oue,  to  see 
that  the  birth  of  the  new  cosmogony 
was  the  birth  of  an  entirely  new  epoch, 
an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  human 
story.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
America,  and  the  parable- writer,  Dr. 
Gordon  Hake,  showed  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Earl  Hodgson  in 
his  preface  to  44  The  New  Day"  of 
the  last-mentioned  poet)  a  recognition 
of  the  dawn,  but  neither  of  these 
poets  achieved  distinction.  Tennyson 
was  the  first  to  foresee  that  the  effect 
upon  pure  literature  worked  by  this 
great  revolution  iu  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  a  universal  revolt  against  tho 
dominance  of  all  the  old  tyrannies  along 
all  tho  old  lines  of  thought  —  a  revolt 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  French 
Revolution  against  the  ancien  reyime 
was  as  insignificant  as  tho  revolt  of 
provincial  children  in  a  provincial 
school. 

No  doubt  it  was  not  wholly  his  wide- 
eyed  intelligence  that  made  him  the 
most  advanced  of  nineteenth-century 
poets.  During  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  fire- 
balloon  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
burnt  itself  out  ami  left  the  advanced 
thinkers"  and  the  u  advanced  poets" 
without  a  luminary.  Meantime  nature, 
who  had  been  yearning  to  grow  an 
organism  capable  of  turning  round  and 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  that  could 
guess  at  her  dreams,  had  grown  at  last 
Darwin,  Spencer,  Wallace,  and  Huxley. 

In  so  far  as  the  French  Revolution 
was  anything  more  than  a  revolt  of 
the  Third  Estate  against  the  burden  of 
corvic8  and  feudal  dues  —  a  revolt  which 
might  never  have  grown  into  a  great 
revolution  had  the  harvest  of  1788  been 
fat  instead  of  lean — its  heart-thought 
was  that  of  the  Contrat  Social.  It  is 
scarcely  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
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central  sophism  of  Rousseau's  book, 
the  sophism  which  vitalized  the  litera- 
ture of  the  French  Revolution,  and  has 
been  the  foundation,  iu  some  form  or 
another,  of  so  much  of  the  44  advanced  " 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
about  as  far  removed  from  the  new 
epoch  as  though  it  hod  been  formulated 
l>3r  Hesiod,  or  by  whatsoever  poet  it 
was  who  gave  us  the  44  Theogony." 
Indeed,  the  latest  commentator  upon 
that  poem,  Mr.  W.  F.  Cornish,  has 
actually  been  just  telling  us  that  the 
title  Otoyovia  does  not  properly  mean 
"the  generation  or  origin  of  the  gods," 
but  the  "  being  begotten  of  or  by 
gods,"  and  44  a  consideration  of  the 
process  according  to  which  man  gets 
to  being  god-begotten."  If  he  is  right 
in  this  fancy  of  his,  the  message  to  the 
human  nice  of  the  Qtoyovia  is  actually 
nearer  to  the  new  cosmogony  of  growth 
than  Rousseau's  resuscitation  of  soph- 
isms that  were  hoary  before  ever  Gen- 
esis was  written.  For,  instead  of 
saying  with  Rousseau  aud  the  French 
Revolutionists  that  44  man  was  born 
free  aud  is  everywhere  in  chains,"  the 
new  teaching  says  that  man  is  yet 
scarcely  born  at  all. 

Man  as  yet  is  being  made,  and  ere  the 

crowning  Age  of  ages, 
Shall  not  a*on  after  a;on  pass  and  touch 

him  into  shape  ? 

All  about  him  shadow  still,  but,  while  the 

races  flower  and  fade. 
Prophet-eyes  may  catch  a  glory  slowly 

gaining  on  the  shade, 
Till  the  peoples  all  are  one,  and  all  their 

voices  blend  in  choric 
Hallelujah  to  the  Maker,  "It  is  finished. 

Man  is  made." 

If  this  is,  indeed,  the  true  voice  of 
the  new  epoch,  mny  it  not  be  safely 
affirmed  that,  compared  with  the  writ- 
ing of  many  of  the  latest  of  our  44  ad- 
vanced thinkers,"  the  twelfth-century 
Arabian  novel,  by  Abubekr-ibn-Tofail, 
in  which  the  development  of  man  from 
the  lower  animals  was  taught,  is  already 
in  spirit  quite  a  modern  work  ? 

With  regard  to  pure  literature,  the 
difference   between  a  cosmogony  of 


of  the  universe  that  have  preceded  it 
is  so  fundamental  that  the  phrase 
44  modern  literature "  must  next  cen- 
tury have  an  entirely  different  meaning 
from  what  it  has  hitherto  borne  ;  the 
ancient  or  mythological  literature  of 
the  "Western  world,  which  began  with 
the  Homeric  poems,  will  be  considered 
to  have  closed  with  the  decade  preced- 
ing that  in  which  literature  accepted 
as  its  heart-thought  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  epoch  —  that  of  nature's  growth. 

For  so  soon  as  the  popular  imagina- 
tion has  entirely  accepted  the  idea  that 
the  emancipation  of  man,  so  far  as  it 
has  at  present  gone,  has  been  an  eman- 
cipation from  the  chains  of  44  ape  and 
tiger,"  rather  than  from  the  chains  of 
maleficent  gods  and  miscreant  kings, 
or  of  that  composite  ogre  of  many- 
million-mau-power  called  Society  — so 
soon  as  it  has  entirely  accepted  the 
idea  that  man,  everywhere  born  iu 
chains,  is  only  just  begiuning  to  shake 
them  off  —  theu,  of  course,  the  more 
'4  advanced  "  is  any  poet  whose  system 
is  in  harmony  with  the  advanced  ideas 
of  tiie  French  Revolution,  the  more 
antiquated  will  his  work  seem.  Upon 
several  occasions  it  was  my  privilege 
to  converse  with  Tennyson  upon  this 
most  interesting  subject.  One  of  these 
occasions  lives  iu  my  memory  with  an 
especially  vigorous  life.  1  had  been 
endeavoring  to  support  the  thesis  that 
among  past  Euglish  poets  Shakespeare 
was  the  only  one  who  by  instinct  sym- 
pathized with  the  temper  of  the  new 
epoch  now  dawning.  I  had  been  say- 
ing that  Shakespeare,  having  learnt  as 
much  as  he  could  learn  of  the  terrene 
drama,  iu  which  man  plays  undoubt- 
edly the  leading  part,  having  learnt  all 
that  lie  could  learn  in  an  exhaustive 
study  of  man  in  Londou,  went  down  to 
Stratford-on-Avon  to  learn  as  much  as 
the  imperfect  science  of  his  time  would 
allow  him  to  learn  from  the  coneys  and 
squirrels  and  dappled  deer  of  the  War- 
wickshire woods  ;  that,  although  it  is 
manifestly  pardonable  in  any  poet  to 
take  too  seriously  the  human  race,  a 
race  for  whose  cars  his  rhymes  are 
made,  it  was  ouly   on  occasiou  that 
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over- estimating  this  or  that  social 
structure  of  man's  in  a  universe  where 
there  is  so  much  of  the  wonderful.  I 
had  been  saying  that,  save  at  moments 
when  thu  impulse  of  his  dramatic  imag- 
ination was  upon  him,  he  never  fell 
into  the  mistake  iuto  which  poets  like 
Shelley  and  Hugo  and  other  high- 
minded  dreamers  are  apt  to  fall  —  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  universe 
is  so  entirely  enclosed  in  man  that  the 
little  economies  of  one  nation  or  parish 
are  of  greatly  more  importance  than 
the  little  economies  of  another  nation 
or  parish,  whether  the  nation  or  parish 
be  composed  of  Englishmen,  of  Irish- 
men, of  Caucones,  or  of  Zamzummiu  — 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  nature 
who  teaches  the  ant  u  there's  no  labor- 
ing in  winter"  —  nature  who  takes  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  work  of 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold 

as  ever  she  took  in  the  work  of  human 
masons,  even  of  those  mighty  workers 
who  built  Westminster  Abbey  —  is  so 
deeply  coucerned  with  the  doings  of 
man  that  the  stars  have  to  be  neglected. 
The  moment  the  wings  of  his  imagina- 
tion were  folded  for  rest  his  philosoph- 
ical intellect  resumed  its  sway,  and 
although  there  was  no  scientific  doc- 
trine of  evolution  to  enlighten  him,  he 
by  many  a  gird  at  the  "fool  of  na- 
ture "  seems  to  have  known  that  man, 
notwithstanding  all  the  nobility  of  his 
spiritual  side,  is  on  the  other  side  "  the 
paragon  of  animals"  highly  developed 
by  circumstances  over  which  he  had 
only  partial  control  •  seems  to  have 
known  that  although  in  many  things 
the  social  economies  in  which  man 
moves  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
bees,  they  are  not  so  in  all  ways  ;  and 
that  it  is  when  we  study  the  royalties 
and  aristocracies  of  other  gregarious 
animals  which  are  entirely  functional, 
rational,  and  philosophic,  it  is  when  we 
study  the  ecouomies  of  a  beehive,  that 
the  humor  of  man's  civilization  softens 
its  pathos  and  its  tragedy.  The  way  in 
which  Tennyson  then  begau  to  speak 
of  the  littleness  of  all  human  ambition 
confronted  by  the  workings  of  infinite 
nature,  the  way  in  which  he  told  me 


I  that  the  only  thing  which  threatened 
to  paralyze  his  artistic  function  was 
the  overwhelming  revelation  of  astron- 
omy, is  so  vigorously  impressed  on  my 
memory  that  as  I  recall  it  here  I  seem 
to  smell  the  very  perfume  of  the  sun- 
warmed  heather  trod  out  by  our  feet ; 
I  seem  to  see  the  luxuriant,  basking 
ferns,  and  that  favorite  hound  of  his 
leaping  through  them,  making  little 
dusty  whirlwinds  as  he  moved  ;  I  seem 
to  hear  the  birds  iu  the  bushes  too. 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  clearly  what  I 
had  long  guessed,  that  he  belonged  to 
that  class  of  poets  who  by  tempera- 
ment are  progressive,  as  truly  progres- 
sive, perhaps,  as  those  fervid  ones  who 
followed  the  French  Revolution,  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  poets  who,  hav- 
ing in  some  cases  the  knowledge,  in 
other  cases  the  instinct,  to  see  how 
slow  as  well  as  how  long  has  been 
man's  upward  movement  towards  his 
present  position,  and  how  slow  and 
how  long  probnbly  will  be  his  upward 
movement  iu  the  future,  do  not  con- 
sider change  and  progress  to  be  con- 
vertible terms,  and  do  not  consider  the 
ideals  of  any  particular  civilization  — 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Hellenic,  Chi- 
nese, English,  French,  or  German  —  to 
be  absolute  and  final,  but  only  relative 
to  the  particular  civilization  itself. 

I  saw,  in  short,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  philosophical  poets  who,  studying 
the  present  by  the  light  of  the  past, 
and  finding  that  all  civilization  is  pro- 
visional, do  not  look  upon  every  change 
in  the  social  structure  as  being  neces- 
sarily mischievous,  yet  who  see  that 
every  new  scheme  of  society  which  the 
doctrinaire  formulates  fails  to  strike  at 
human  nature  down  to  the  roots  ;  see 
that  round  evory  human  fibre  are 
woven  the  old  sophisms  which  origi- 
nally aided  in  man's  development  have 
been  keeping  him  back  forages  —  the 
sophisms  which  are  the  basis  not  only 
of  ever}-  civilization,  but  of  almost 
every  Utopian  dream,  from  Plato  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Campanella. 

At  a  time  so  revolutionary  as  this, 
when  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  find 
the  proper  place  of  any  thinker  without 
first  inquiring  as  to  the  standpoint  from 
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which  he  confront*  nature,  any  poet's 
positiou  as  a  thinker,  advanced  or 
otherwise,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find 
and  fix.  But  if  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence is  that  which  sees  clearly  that 
many  forms  of  civilization  by  exagger- 
ating their  own  importance  dwarf  the 
soul,  aud  set  the  edicts  of  some  fugitive 
convention  above  the  absolute  sanc- 
tions of  nature  — if,  I  say,  the  greatest 
intelligence  is  that  which  confronts 
with  the  widest  eyes,  not  only  the 
human  drama,  but  the  uuiverse,  may 
not  the  ideas  of  this  kind  of  thinker 
upon  man,  his  place  in  the  order  of 
things,  and  his  final  destiny  be  so  truly 
wide  and  therefore  so  truly  advanced 
as  to  seem  reactionary  in  the  view  of 
many  a  sociologist  aud  many  a  politi- 
cian who  so  far  as  concerns  the  special 
social  and  political  structure  in  which 
he  himself  moves  is  considered  to  be  in 
the  van  ? 

It  is  generally  in  youth  that  in  dis- 
cussing social  questions  we  are  inclined 
to  treat  society  as  au  artificial  mechan- 
ism rather  than  as  au  organic  growth 
governed  by  inexorable  laws  and  ad- 
vancing to  a  completer  organism  slowly 
step  by  step.  It  is  then  that  we  are  apt 
to  think  we  can  turn  man  suddenly  into 
something  rich  and  strange  —  turn  him 
in  a  single  generation  —  even  as  certain 
ingenious  experimentalists  turned  what 
nature  meant  for  a  laud-salamander 
into  a  water-salamander  with  new 
ruddertail,  and  gills  instead  of  lungs, 
and  feet  suppressed,  by  feeding  him 
with  water-food  iu  oxygenated  water, 
and  cajoling  his  functions.  As  we 
get  more  experience  we  learn  that 
mau's  functions  are  not  to  be  so  coaxed 
and  cajoled  into  an  unhealthy  precocity. 
We  learn  as  we  grow  older  that,  al- 
though man  docs  really  seem  to  be 
Nature's  prime  favorite  among  all  her 
children  (though  we  find  it  hard  to 
guess  why)  even  she,  with  all  her 
power,  finds  it  difficult  to  force  him  — 
that  she  is  ever  pointing  to  man  and 
saying, 44  A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own  ; 
I  shall  do  something  with  him  some 
day,  but  I  must  not  try  to  force  him." 
Yet  it  was  as  a  comparatively  young 
man  that  Tennyson    read  the  calm 
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method  of  nature 
cipatiug  mau  :  — 


and  time  iu  eraan- 


I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should 
perish  one  by  one 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like 
Joshua's  moon  iu  Ajalon  ! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  For- 
ward, forward  let  us  range, 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep 
into  the  younger  day  : 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay. 

Whatever  were  Tennyson's  passing 
moods,  this  seems  to  have  beeu  his 
permanent  temper— the  temper  of 
Shakespeare  apparently  and  of  Goethe 
certainly.  And  no  doubt  the  doctrine 
of  evoluliou  accentuated  this  temper 
within  him.  For  to  a  certain  degree  he 
has  become  the  voice  of  the  new  epoch. 
Although  the  dawn  of  this  epoch  was 
foreshadowed  as  far  back  as  the  publi- 
cation of  Lamarck  —  nay,  as  far  back 
as  the  times  of  Kobiuet  aud  De  Maillct 
—  no  English  poet  of  the  great  poetic 
revival  showed  any  consciousness  of  it. 

That  Wordsworth,  after  uttering  the 
splendid  prophecy  given  above,  should 
have  rested  content  with  a  knowledge 
of  nature  such  as  his  writings  show  ; 
that  Coleridge,  with  all  his  studies  of 
and  borrowings  from  Schelling,  should 
never  have  seen  that  Schelling's  sys- 
tem, like  that  of  all  the  transceudcutal- 
ists  from  Kant  downwards,  was  one  of 
pure  evoluliou  ;  that  with  all  Cole- 
ridge's vague  inquiries  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  he  did  not  see  that  the 
French  biologists  were  moving,  though 
along  opposite  paths,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  trauscendeutalists,  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  for  even  high  senilis 
to  get  beyond  the  accepted  cosmogony 
of  its  own  age. 

These  two  great  poets,  beating  the 
same  foggy  air  in  the  same  dark  old 
wood,  were,  as  regards  nny  true  knowl- 
edge of  nature  —  as  revealed  by  the 
cosmogony  of  growth — behind  Shel- 
ley, whom,  as  a  thinker,  they  despised  ; 
for  Shelley  does  seem  to  have  had 
some  inkling  of  evolution,  judging 
from  the  followiug  pnssage,  where  he 
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alludes  to  the  immense  lever  power  of 
articulate  speech  in  developing  the 
brain  of  man.  No  doubt  it  is  a  curious 
utterance,  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
doctrine  of  man's  degcueracy  as  being 
the  result  of  original  sin  and  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution. 

Having  rejected  the  cosmogony  which 
affirms  that  man's  flrst  disobedieuce 
brought  death  into  the  world,  the  cos- 
mogony of  Genesis  and  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  Shelley  could  still  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  charge  man  with  having  orig- 
inated for  the  lower  animals  all  the  ills 
which  have  flowed  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil.  Still,  it  shows 
that  his  imagination,  if  not  his  reason, 
was  auswering  to  certain  vibrations  of 
thought  moving  in  the  air  of  his  time. 

Man  and  animals  whom  he  has  infected 
with  his  society,  or  depraved  by  his  do- 
minion, are  alone  diseased.  The  wild  hog, 
the  niouflon,  the  bison,  and  the  wolf  are 
perfectly  exempt  from  malady,  and  inva- 
riably die  either  from  external  violence  or 
natural  old  age.  But  the  domestic  hog,  the 
sheep,  the  cow,  and  the  dog  are  subject  to 
an  incredible  variety  of  distempers,  and, 
like  the  corrupters  of  their  natures,  have 
physicians  who  thrive  upon  their  miseries. 
The  supereminence  of  man  is,  like  Satan's, 
the  supereminence  of  pain  ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  his  species,  doomed  to  penury, 
disease,  and  crime,  have  reason  to  curse 
the  untoward  event  that,  by  enabling  him 
to  communicate  hi*  Herniations,  raised  him 
above  the  level  of  his  fellow  animals. 

In  Germany  there  was  Goethe,  to  be 
sure,  who,  while  Wordsworth  was 
struggling  in  the  meshes  of  what  John 
Sterling  called  a  k'  High  Church  Pan- 
tile ism, "#  and  Coleridge  was  intoning 
marvellous  sermons  on  the  logos,  was 
catching  glimpses  of  the  morning  that 
has  since  dawned.  While,  superficially, 
the  poetry  of  the  great  German  often 
seems  informed  by  the  spirit  of  dead 
mythologies,  it  luis  only  to  be  probed 
beneath  the  surface  and  the  budding  of 
the  new  epoch  is  seen,  as  underneath 
the  loosened  leaves  of  autumn  may  be 
seen  the  germs  of  the  coming  spring, 
even  before  the  winter  has  set  in. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thimrs  when 
Tennyson  began  to  write.  Hence,  to 
gauge  the  virility  of  his  intellect,  as 


well  as  the  value  of  his  poetry,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remember  what  in  England 
was  the  meaning  of  the  word  u  nature," 
ami  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word 
man  iu  relatiou  to  the  universe,  when 
he  was  a  youth. 

Although  Lamarck's  "  Philosophic 
Zoologique  "  was  published  in  Paris  iu 
the  year  of  Tennyson's  birth,  there 
were  very  few  people  in  England  who, 
during  mauy  years  afterwards,  took  it 
seriously ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
affirmed  that  such  ideas  of  evolution  as 
were  bliudly  moving  about  in  the  air  of 
English  thought  were  connected,  uot 
with  biology  at  all,  but  with  astronomy. 
In  the  nebular  theory  there  had  been 
always,  since  Laplace's  time,  an  inter- 
est. But  it  was  not  till  1833*that  any 
English  poet,  or,  indeed,  any  worker  iu  j 
pure  literature,  saw  its  importance  as- 
indicating  a  new  standpoint  for  human 
thought,  or,  indeed,  gave  it  any  consid- 
eration at  all.  In  a  footnote  to  "The 
Palace  of  Art,"  published  in  that  year,, 
appeared  the  superb  stanzas  which* 
owing  to  the  idle  gibes  of  an  "  indolent 
reviewer,"  have  disappeared  from  Ten- 
nyson's poems  :  — 

Hither,  when  all  the  deep  unsounded  skies 
Shuddered  with  silent  stars,  she  clomb, 

And  as  with  optic  glasses  her  keen  eyes 
Pierced  thro'  the  mystic  dome, 

Regions  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms, 

Brushes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams, 
Clusters  and  beds  of  worlds,  and  bee-like 
swarms 

Of  suns,  and  starry  streams. 

She  saw  the  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars, 
That  marvellous  round  of  milky  light 

Below  Orion,  and  those  double  stars 
Whereof  the  one  more  bright 

Is  circled  by  the  other,  etc. 

No  poet  having  the  litterateur's 
knowledge,  and  nothing  beyond,  would 
have  written  these  stanzas  ;  and  yet 
for  mere  poetic  beauty  they  may  be 
compared  with  those  stanzas  of  Victor 
Hugo's  in  "  Les  Contemplations,"  be- 
ginning :  — 

Nuits,  serez-vous  pour  nous  toujours  ce  que 
vous  etes  ? 

which  are  almost  as  divine  as  Dante's 
own  whenever  he  talks  of  the  stars. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
from  this  time  forward  signs  appear 
uow  aud  again  in  Tennyson's  poetry  of 
the  deep  and  skilled  atteutiou  he  was 
giving  to  this  science.  This  is  never 
obtruded,  but  it  appears  in  such  Hues 
as 

There  sinks  the  nebulous  star  we  call  the 

Sun, 

If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound. 
Those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's  zone. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement, 

ere  1  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to 

the  West. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro1 

the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  In  a 

silver  braid. 

The  image  of  the  flre-flies  in  the  last 
of  these  lines,  recalling  that  of  the 
"bee-like  swarms"  in  the  "Palace  of 
Art,"  is  as  wonderful  for  its  accuracy 
of  description  as  for  its  beauty.  In- 
deed, Tennyson's  allusions  to  the  starry 
heavens  have  the  beauty  of  poetry  and 
the  beauty  of  scientillc  truth. 

No  doubt  in  Danle's  allusions  we  get 
the  same  blending  of  poetry  with 
knowledge,  but  then  the  knowledge  at 
his  command  was  ignorance. 

Years  went  on,  and  Lamarck's  specu- 
lations in  biology  began,  by  the  aid  of 
the  two  Saint-IIilaires  aud  the  author 
of  the  44  Vestiges,"  to  spread  in  this 
country,  but  against  angry  opposition. 
Lyell's  44  Principles  of  Geology,"  un- 
consciously to  its  author,  or  rather, 
judging  from  certain  passages  in  the 
book,  against  the  author's  wish,  had  no 
doubt  aided  the  French  biologists  in 
filling  the  atmosphere  of  England,  not 
so  much  with  ideas  of  a  new  cosmogony, 
as  with  a  nebulous  feeling  that  must 
needs  crystallize  into  ideas. 

That  a  poet  should  have  read  a  mean- 
ing into  a  great  geologist's  treatise  the 
true  meaning  winch  the  geologist  who 
wrote  the  book  failed  to  read,  is  quite 
as  marvellous  as  the  case  of  Goethe, 
where  the  poet  gave  the  biologists  les- 
sons in  their  own  science.  The  Quar- 
terly Review  for  March,  1832,  ill  a 
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review  of  the  second  volume  of  Lyell's 
44  Principles  "  reproducing  those  stric- 
tures upon  the  44  Philosophic  Zoo- 
logique  "  which  Lyell  lived  to  repent, 
says  that  the  great  Freuchman  has 
"given  us  a  history  of  the  gradations 
by  which  nature  has  ascended  from  the 
lowest  step  of  organic  life  to  the  pro- 
duction of  man,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
repeat  with  a  grave  face." 

Indeed,  in  the  history  of  English 
thought  there  is  no  more  suggestive 
chapter  than  that  which  deals  with  this 
period. 

Sometimes  on  a  spring  niorniug, 
when  the  sun  is  trying  to  declare  him- 
self, and  the  earth  seems  covered  with 
a  kind  of  golden  mist,  in  which  his 
baffled  beams  are  arrested  and  held  in 
suspense,  the  leaves  of  a  tall  tree  here 
and  there  will  seem  to  catch  and  con- 
dense the  floating  particles  of  luminous 
vapor  and  glitter  with  the  coming  light 
of  day. 

So  it  was  in  England  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  the  nebulous  realms  of  the 
great  truth  of  our  century  floating  in 
the  air  —  an  intellectual  tree  here  and  a 
tree  there  would  seem  to  catch  and 
concentrate  the  scattered  rays  of  the 
coming  day,  and  make  a  kind  of  morn- 
ing of  its  own. 

Of  these  light-gathering  trees  in  pure 
literature  there  were  one  or  two,  but  in 
poetry  there  was,  among  poets  who  had 
made  their  mark,  Tennyson  alone.  It 
was  not  till  1850  that  the  sun  finally 
broko  through  the  mist,  the  sun  pro- 
claimed by  Darwin  and  by  Wallace. 
Meantime,  however,  44  In  Memoriam" 
had  appeared  in  1850  :  — 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  ! 
There  where  the  long  street  roars  hath 
been 

The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands  ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 
Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

Many  angry  things  have  been  said 
about  Carlyle,  and  not  unjustly,  on 
account  of  these  words  of  his  upon 
Darwin's  44  Origin  of  Species  :  "  — 
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Wonderful  to  me  as  indicating  the  capri- 
cious stupidity  of  mankind  ;  never  could 
read  a  page  of  it,  or  waste  the  least  thought 
upon  it. 

But  among  all  the  workers  in  pure 
literature  who  lived  in  England  at  that 
time,  Tennyson  ami  George  Eliot  were 
the  only  two  among  writers  who  were 
prominently  hefore  Hie  puhlic  who 
grasped  its  tremendous  human  import. 
Tennyson  did  not  use  it  as  a  foun- 
dation for  artistic  work,  hut  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  new  epoch  is  always 
apparent. 

Pascal  tells  us  that  there  are  two 
extremes,  44  to  exclude  reason  and  to 
julmit  only  reason."  Passing  into  the 
hitter  extreme  George  Eliot's  line  intel- 
lect became  baffled.  Tennyson's  be- 
came strengthened. 

The  greatness  of  Tennysou  is  seen 
not  merely  in  the  readiness  with  which 
lie  confronted  the  teaching  of  science, 
but  also  in  the  temper  with  which  he 
received  it.  For  at  first  it  is  hard  in- 
deed for  a  poet  to  accept  any  theory 
that  seems  (as  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion at  first  seemed)  to  be  materialistic. 
The  liner  the  nature  the  more  certain  is 
it  to  be  rendered  miserable  by  a  mate- 
rialistic theory  of  life,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  George  Eliot.  The  materialistic 
cosmogony  she  received,  or  thought  she 
received,  from  the  earlier  evolutionists 
acting  upon  a  nature  so  generous  and 
sympathetic  as  hers  was  sure  to  induce 
pessimism,  but  sure  to  induce  a  pes- 
simism finer  and  nobler  than  the  op- 
timism of  most  other  people. 

Walking  side  by  side  with  Tennyson 
towards  the  new  epoch,  she  halted 
hopeless  while  Tennyson  walked  on. 
She  stood  appalled  before  that  apparent 
wickedness  of  nature  which  Tennyson 
boldly  confronted. 

44  So  careful  of  the  type  ?"  but  no, 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  "  A  thousand  types  are  gone  : 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

44  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me  : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  : 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  : 

I  know  no  more."   And  he,  shall  he, 


Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 
And  love  Creation's  final  law  — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravin,  shriek' d  against  his  creed  — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer' d  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

No  more  ?   A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.    Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tear  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  match' d  with  him. 

Yet  it  was  George  Eliot's  peculiar 
glory  that,  accepting  the  fact,  so  terri- 
ble at  first  to  the  idealist's  mind,  that 
the  heart-thought  of  the  universe  is 
war,  she  was  not  driveu  thereby  to 
noisy  revolt  against  those  sanctities  of 
the  soul  which  are  truer  than  all  sci- 
ence ;  she  devoted  herself  to  that 
44  relief  of  man's  estate "  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bacon,  is  the  goal  of  all 
man's  best  endeavor,  she  simply  felt 
impelled  to  illumiuate  the  teaching  of 
science  by  the  halo  of  that  great  reli- 
gion of  benevolence  upon  which  is 
based  all  which  is  of  worth  in  all  the 
creeds.  She  felt  and  she  taught  that, 
even  if  naturo  is  indeed  as  immortal 
and  pitiless  as  she  seems,  our  one  de- 
fence against  that  wickedness  is  to 
band  together  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  that,  in  order  to  band  to- 
gether, we  must  be  good.  In  a  word, 
she  passed  into  the  temper  of  Buddh- 
ism, the  temper  which  impels  the 
thinker  to  say,  There  is  no  God  to  love 
and  watch  over  you  ;  therefore  love 
ami  watch  over  each  other. 

But  of  the  new  cosmogony  George 
Eliot  knew  at  once  too  much  and  too 
little.  Had  she  lived  either  in  the 
time  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  or 
at  the  present  moment,  when  Tenny- 
son's larger  hope  is  taking  shape  in  the 
public  mind,  it  might  have  been  well 
for  her.  But,  like  James  Thomson, 
she  was  without  Tennyson's  indomita- 
ble faith  iu  a  spiritual  force  in  nature, 
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that  spiritual  forco  which  physical  sci- 
ence herself  seems  now  to  be  uncon- 
sciously revealing.  For  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that,  although  Tennyson  con- 
fronted evolution  before  ever  Darwin 
and  "Wallace  had  spoken,  nay,  even 
before  that  famous  note  to  Spencer's 
Westminster  Jieview  essay,  44  The  Social 
Organism,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  bud  of  so  magical  a  blossom,  he 
had  sturdy  views  of  his  own  upon  it. 
He  never  did  confront  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  Darwiu,  nor 
scarcely  even  from  that  of  the  sub- 
Darwinians,  who  are  in  some  degree 
revising  Darwin's  system,  but  from 
a  standpoint  entirely  his  own.  He 
spurned  the  materialism  which  at  first 
seemed  to  ail  thinkers  inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  evolution  ;  he  found  for 
himself  the  hope  which  scicuce  seems 
within  the  last  decade  to  be  disclosing  ; 
the  hope  that  the  spiritual  force  called 
life— the  maker  of  orgauism,  aud  not 
the  creature  of  organism,  as  the  earlier 
evolutionists  except  Wallace  supposed 
it  to  be  —  may,  after  all,  be  a  some- 
thing outside  the  material  world,  a 
something  which  uses  the  material 
world  as  a  means  of  phenomenal  ex- 
pression. 

And  this  was  before  our  English 
biologists  in  their  noble  passion  for 
truth  declined  to  follow  Haeckel  aud 
the  Germans  ;  before  they,  by  refusing 
to  burke  the  fact  that  biogenesis  is  the 
law,  placed  materialism  further  back 
thau  ever  by  showing  by  positive  ex- 
periment that  organism  is  the  result  of 
life,  not  life  of  organism. 

He  saw  as  clearly  then  as  when  he 
wrote  44  Crossing  the  Bar  "  that  what  is 
real  is  the  noumenon,  that  what  is  false 
and  illusory  is  the  phenomenon  —  that 
poetry  and  love,  aud  beauty  and  noble 
endeavor,  have  never  been  evolved  from 
molten  granite  or  fire-mist  —  that, 
notwithstanding  all  apparent  contradic- 
tions, the  universe  without  a  prepon- 
derance of  good  over  evil  could  not 
work  at  all ;  that  in  the  deepest  sense 
goodness  and  absolute  life  are  indeed 
synonymous  terms  ;  and  that  if  this  is 
not  fully  shown  now,  it  must  be  fully 
shown  some  day. 


This,  theu,  is  the  special  glory  of 
Tenuysou  as  a  poetical  thinker.  u  lie 
spiritualized  Evolution  and  brought  it 
into  Poetry." 

He  took  the  doctrine  that  the  Prin- 
cipium  hylarchicum  of  the  uui verse  is 
what  the  greatest  poet  now  among  us 
calls  the  rhythmic  auguish  of  growth," 
and  with  it  confronted,  or  nobly  tried 
to  confront,  the  great  enigma  of  being,, 
the  problem  of  problems,  to  solve 
which  all  mythologies,  all  cosmogonies, 
were  constructed,  the  existence  of 
evil.  What  Pascal  said  about  the  dan- 
ger of  proviug  to  man  too  plainly  how 
nearly  lie  is  on  a  level  with  the  brute 
creation  without  also  showing  him  his 
greatness,  is  what  Tennyson  put  con- 
cretely in  44  In  Memoriam,"  when  he 
said  :  — 

Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast ; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

No  doubt  the  following  words  44  by 
an  Evolutionist"  are  to  be  takeu  dra- 
matically, as  are  certain  other  such 
utterances:  — 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the 
soul  of  a  man, 
And  the  man  said  44  Am  I  your  debtor?" 
And  the  Lord  — 44  Not  yet :  but  make  it  as 
clean  as  you  can, 
And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better." 

i. 

If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  my  soul  un- 
certain, or  a  fable, 
Why  not  bask  auiid  the  senses  while  the 
sun  of  a  morning  shines, 
I,  the  finer  brute  rejoicing  in  my  hounds, 
aud  in  my  stable, 
Youth  and  Health,  and  birth  and  wealth, 
and  choice  of  women  and  of  wines  ? 

ii. 

What  hast  thou  done  for  me,  grim  Old  Age, 
save  breaking  my  bones  on  the  rack  t 
Would  I  liad  passed  in  the  morning  that 
looks  so  bright  from  afar  ! 

oi.n  AOE. 

Done  for  thee  ?  starved  the  wild  beast  that 
was  linkt  with  thee  eighty  years  back. 
Less  weight  now  for  the  ladder-of-heaven 
that  hangs  on  a  star. 
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i. 

If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  tho'  some- 
what finer  than  their  own, 
I  am  heir,  and  this  my  kingdom.  Shall 
the  royal  voice  be  mute  ? 
No,  but  if  the  rebel  subject  seek  to  drag  me 
from  the  throne, 
Hold  the  sceptre,  Human  Soul,  and  rule 
thy  Province  of  the  brute. 

ii. 

I  have  climb'd  to  the  snows  of  Age,  and  I 
gaze  at  a  field  in  the  Past, 
Where  I  sank  with  the  body  at  times  in 
the  sloughs  of  a  low  desire, 
But  I  hear  no  yelp  of  the  beast,  and  the 
Man  is  quiet  at  last 
As  he  stands  on  the  heights  of  his  life 
with  a  glimpse  of  a  height  that  is 
higher. 

Still  I  cannot  but  think  that  already 
Tennyson's  spiritualizing  of  the  idee 
•nitre  of  the  new  epoch  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  great  results.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  beautiful  writings  of  the  great 
co-<liscoverer  with  Darwin  of  nature's 
time  methods  of  work,  I  have  just  been 
reading  a  report  of  Professor  Drum- 
mond's  American  lectures  on  evolution, 
in  which,  after  luminously  populariz- 
ing the  latest  results  of  embryology, 
showing  that,  although  the  human  body 
is  an  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of 
nnimnl  life  from  the  earliest  forms,  it 
has  now  reached  a  stage  which,  to  us, 
seems  nearly  perfection,  he  suggests 
that  such  useless  survivals  of  lower 
forms  of  life  as  still  remain,  survivals 
which  are  often  dangerous  causes  of 
disease  and  suffering,  are  analogous  to 
the  survivals  of  "ape  and  tiger"  in 
the  bouI,  and  even  dreams  that  in  both 
cases  the  problem  of  evil  may  eventu- 
ally be  solved  by  "  the  rhythmic  an- 
guish of  growth,  the  motion  of  mutable 
things." 

We  may  at  least  suppose,  that  if 
upon  the  doctrine  of  evolution  such  a 
cosmogony  is  ever  to  be  built  as  can 
fully  satisfy  not  only  the  intelligence 
of  man  but  his  soul,  it  will  bo  upon 
some  such  a  central  thought  as  that 
enunciated  in  so  many  of  Tennyson's 
lines.  We  may  be  permitted  to  sup- 
poso  this  I  say.  But  assuredly  it  is 
we  of  this  great  time  who  especially 


ought  to  know  that,  as  our  dead  master 

says  :  — 

Knowledge  is  the  swallow  on  the  lake 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surface-shadow 
there 

But  never  yet  hath  dipt  into  the  abysm. 

It  is  we  who  must  needs  accept  all 
theories  of  the  universe  as  provisional. 
As  to  what  the  twentieth  century, 
loosened  as  it  will  be  from  so  many 
shackles  of  the  past,  may  have  to  say 
to  a  poet  so  late  and  so  great  as  even 
Tennyson,  that  is  a  question  which  we 
can  only  leave  "on  the  knees"  of 
Nalura  Benigna. 

For,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable 
instinct  for  keeping  himself  abreast  of 
the  thought  of  Ins  time  — nay,  as  a 
result  of  that  instinct  —  the  Chinese 
aphorism,  "  A  man  is  more  like  the 
time  iu  which  he  lives  than  he  is  like 
his  father  and  mother,"  applies  in  a 
somewhat  special  degree  to  Tennyson, 
and  no  one  can  say  what  is  going  to  be 
the  idee  mhre  of  tho  thought  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Whether  the  failure  of  all  teleolog- 
ical  poetry  to  become  adequate  to  the 
cosmogony  of  its  time  has  hitherto 
,  been  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
poetic  function,  is  a  question  which 
can  only  be  asked  —  not  answered. 
The  special  glory  of  the  poet  is  that  to 
him  abstractions  become  concretions, 
tangible  and  beautiful,  while  concre- 
tions themselves  become  to  him  more 
concrete  than  they  are  to  others. 

Now  the  very  foundation  of  every 
cosmogony,  upon  which  rests  every 
religion,  is  in  the  deepest  sense  meta- 
physics ;  for  all  metaphysical  inquiry 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  mind's  re- 
fusal to  take  for  granted  ontological 
facts,  howsoever  obvious,  till  their  ex- 
istence has  been  proved,  by  the  light  of 
intelligence.  If  we  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  beneath  eveiy  mythological  ele- 
phant, upon  whose  back  has  ridden 
every  religion  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern world,  is  metaphysics,  the  very  tor- 
toise which  the  poets  have  been  making 
a  butt  for  ages,  certain  marvellous  pic- 
tures of  the  animal  upon  the  unseen 
reptile's  back  which  have  beeu  limned 
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poets  will  not  so  greatly 


by  certain 
surprise  us 

This  seems  to  add  interest  to  the 
question  whether  Tennyson  will  be- 
come the  voice  of  the  new  epoch  ;  for 
a  feature  of  his  genius  is  the  way  in 
which  perfect  concrete  ness  of  method 
is  combined  with  that  metaphysical 
power  which,  as  we  have  just  been 
seeing,  is  absent  from  most  poets. 
This  is  perhaps  one  especial  point  in 
which  he  is  comparable  with  Shake- 
speare. 

To  both  poets  the  noumenal  side  of 
the  universe  and  the  phenomenal  seem 
to  have  been  present  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Outside  Shakespeare  there  is 
nothing  so  concrete,  so  absolutely  sen- 
suous, as  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  un- 
less it  be  that  of  Keats  ;  and  outside 
Shakespeare  there  is  seen  no  such 
power  of  actualizing  metaphysical 
dreams  as  is  seen  in  such  a  passage  as 
this  from  "  The  Ancient  Sage  :  "  — 

More  than  once  when  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 
The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself. 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  Self  was  loosed, 
And  past  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  Into  Heaven.   I  touch' d  my  limbs, 
the  limbs 

Were  strange  not  mine  —  and  yet  no  shade 
of  doubt, 

But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  Self 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  match' d  with 
ours 

Were  Sun  to  spark  —  unshadowable  in 
words, 

Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow-world. 

The  grand  simplicity  of  Tennyson's 
character  made  it  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  pose  as  a  prophet ;  yet  as  re- 
gards the  new  epoch  a  prophet  he  was. 
If  there  is  any  truth  and  if  there  is  any 
vitality  in  the  great  heart-thought  of 
that  epoch,  the  noble  words  of  Matthew 
Arnold  are  surely  more  applicable  to 
Tennyson's  work  than  to  the  work  of 
any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  "  The 
future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because 
in  poetry,  where  it  is  worthy  of  its  high 
destinies,  our  race,  as  time  goes  on, 
will  find  an  ever  surer  nud  surer  stay." 

Theodore  Watts. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  BANDITTI  OF  CORSICA. 

The  vendetta  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
the  railways  have  abolished  the  ban- 
ditti. Such  was  the  very  erroneous 
idea  with  which  we  started  for  Corsica. 

In  the  first  place,  the  railways  are 
not  completed.  The  line  that  is  to 
skirt  the  eastern  coast  has  at  present 
got  no  further  than  Ghisouaccia.  It 
has  no  other  interest  for  the  traveller 
than  as  the  speediest  way  of  crossing  a 
pestiferous  series  of  marshes  which  it 
is  desirable  to  get  over  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  second  railway,  from  Bastia  to 
Ajaccio,  is  as  interesting  as  the  other  i* 
dull.    It  charges  the  very  backbone  of 
the  rocky  isle,  now  bravely  breasting- 
the  mountain-side,  now  doubling  back 
upon  itself  as  it  follows  the  sinuosities 
of  the  valley  ;  anon  plunging  under- 
ground, reappearing,  leaping  with  bold 
arch  from  crag  to  crag,  or,  ou  airy 
viaduct,  stepping  daintily  across  some 
mountain  ravine.    There  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  gap  (of  four  or  five  hours  bj 
road)  between  Corte  and  Vizzavona. 
There  the  Monte  d'Oro  has  planted  his 
mighty  foot,  and  for  ten  long  years  the 
human  insect  has  been  burrowing  be- 
neath, in  the  endeavor  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. 

It  is  true  the  leaders  of  the  work 
were  in   no  hurry  to  complete  their 
task.    The  climate  was  agreeable,  the 
pay  good.    Upon  the  Col  (or  Foce,  as 
it  is  called),  immediately  above  the  tun- 
nel, they  erected  two  or  three  substan- 
tial houses,  oue  of  which  has  since 
been  turned  into  a  delightful  little  sum- 
mer hotel,  unknown  to  "  Murray,"  but 
standing  in  so  glorious  a  position  that 
it  has  already  become  a  most  attractive 
and  popular  resort.    Our  hostess,  Ma- 
dame ttudlz,  gave  an  amusing  account 
of  the  joyous  life  led  by  the  engineers. 
"They  had  parlies  of  twenty  or  thirty 
people  staying  here  all  the  summer, 
they  had  carriages  and  horses,  they 
danced,  they  sang  !    Oh,  ces  messieurs 
enjoyed  themselves  !  " 

It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  these 
distractions,  doubtless,  that  a  grave 
miscalculation  occurred.    The  tuuuel, 
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having  been  begun  at  both  ends,  the 
time  approached  when  the  two  parties 
should  have  met  underground,  and  it 
was  only  then  discovered  that  they 
were  working  on  different  levels  ;  a 
mistake  involving  fresh  delay  and  very 
serious  additional  expense.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  railways  will  cost 
France  not  less  than  seventy-live  mil- 
lions, a  magnificent  gift  which  Corsica 
has  repaid  by  fleecing  the  mother  coun- 
try in  every  possible  manner. 

Nor,  amidst  this  geucral  spoliation, 
have  the  bandits  omitted  to  claim  their 
share.  For  Monte  d'Oro  is  pierced 
with  many  caves,  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century  have  been  the  resort  of 
one  particular  family  of  baudits  who 
have  during  that  period  not  only  been 
completely  successful  iu  evading  the 
law,  but  arc  now  practically  the  rulers 
of  all  that  country-side.  As  rulers  it 
was  imperative  that  they  should  assert 
their  power,  and  the  tunnel  was  there- 
fore placed  under  interdict  until  a 
tribute  had  been  extorted  as  the  price 
for  leaving  the  works  alone.  As  chiefs 
of  a  numerous  clan,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected too  that  the  bandits  should  do 
something  for  their  relations.  Thus, 
from  time  to  time,  it  would  be  inti- 
mated to  the  engineers  that  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  take  such  and  such  a 
workman  into  their  pay,  or  dismiss, 
perchance,  an  overseer  who  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  one  of  the  family, 
which  intimation,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  it  would  have  been  by  no  means 
prudent  to  disregard. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Hotel 
Monte  d'Oro  (or  de  la  Foce,  as  it  is 
generally  called).  In  the  mouth  of 
September  last  there  were  staying  in 
the  house  M.  Levis  (the  president  or 
chief  judge  of  Ajaccio),  President  Levis 
Ramolino  (of  Corte),  and  M.  Cadella 
Baye,  premier  president  of  Bastia  (that 
is,  chief  justice  of  the  only  court  of 
appeal  throughout  the  island).  I  meu- 
tion  these  names  because,  owing  to  an 
incident  presently  to  be  related,  the 
conversation  turned  frequently  upon 
banditism,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  at  least  the  highest  legal  authority 
in  Corsica  for  many  of  the  facts  about 


to  be  related,  together  with  confirma- 
tion of  certain  further  details  which  I 
have  culled  from  the  works  of  Gregoro- 
vius,  Prince  Napoleon,  Paul  Bourde, 
and  Prosper  Merime'e. 

On  the  morning  of  September  21st, 
1892,  I  was  writing  in  1113'  room  up- 
stairs, when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Madame  Budtz  entered  with 
a  face  of  mystery  aud  excitement. 
u  Madame,"  she  whispered,  44  would 
you  like  to  see  the  most  famous  bandit 
in  Corsica  ?  "  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  asked, 
temporizing,  with  some  slight  doubt  as 
to  the  desirability  of  accepting  such  a 
proposal.  u  It  is  Autoiuc  Bellacoscia," 
said  madame,  "  the  great  Bellacoscia 
himself  1  Why,  his  name  is  as  famous 
in  Corsica  almost  as  that  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  I  He  is  the  Doyen,  the 
patriarch  of  all  the  bandits  in  the  island. 
Forty  years  he  has  beeu  in  the  macchi,1 
living  there  (poiuting  out  of  the  wiu- 
dow),  in  the  caves  of  Monte  d'Oro." 
"  And  what  made  him  take  to  the 
macchiT"  44  The  vendetta  1  he  had 
killed  several  people."  44  Indeed!  And 
now  he  is  in  custody  ?  " 

44  Oh,  dear  no  !  He  is  silting  out  there 
in  the  garden." 

44  It  is  true,"  cried  Madame  Budtz 
(who  is  of  Danish  origin),  in  answer  to 
my  gesture  of  astonishment,  14  such  a 
thing  could  happen  nowhere  but  in 
Corsica  !  We  have  here  in  the  house 
three  judges,  the  prefect,  M.  Chose,  the 
distinguished  advocate,  aud  M.  Arena, 
the  deputy  for  Corsica  at  Paris,  the 
famous  journalist,  the  most  powerful 
man  iu  the  islaud,  one  who  will  be 
governor,  prime  minister  —  enfin,  that 
which  is  your  Lord  Salisbury.  .  .  . 
And  Bellacoscia  comes  back,  right  iuto 
the  middle  of  all  these  people,  and 
Monsieur  Arena  luts  invited  him  to  din- 
ner I"  44  He's  come  back  ?  .  .  .  From 
where  ?  .  .  .  I  do  not  understand." 
44  Well,  it  seems  that  after  teu  years, 
by  Freuch  law,  he  could  not  be  touched 
for  the  murders  ;  Bellacoscia  knew  this, 

1  The  maechi  is  the  local  name  for  the  tree  heath, 
arbutus,  and  other  undergrowth  of  the  forest  and 
hillside.  Thus  when  a  man  is  in  hiding  upon 
the  mountains,  he  is  said  to  hare  taken  to  the 
maccki." 
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and  so  determined  to  give  himself  up. 
But  he  di«i  not  know  that  there  is  an- 
other old  law  which  orders  that  the 
assassin  shall  not  remain  in  the  country 
wherein  his  victims  were  slain.  So  the 
judges  banished  him  to  Marseilles. 
You  may  think  what  it  was  to  a  man 
accustomed  for  forty  years  to  a  moun- 
tain life,  to  find  himself  in  a  stifling, 
hot,  crowded  city  like  Marseilles  !  In 
August  too  1  ...  lie  heard  that  Arena 
was  here,  so  he  thought  he  would  come 
over  and  see  him.  And  here  he  is, 
come  to  solicit  a  free  pardon,  and  to  get 
his  sentence  reversed  with  leave  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land.  All  the  same, 
he  has  broken  his  ban,  and  if  the  gen- 
darmes were  to  come  by,  they  would 
have  to  arrest  him,  of  course."  "  And 
are  they  likely  to  come  ?  "  Madame 
laid  her  finger  on  her  shapely  nose. 
"They  know  he  is  here  well  enough, 
and  will  take  very  good  care  to  keep 
away.  He  has  shot  more  than  one  of 
those  who  have  tried  to  arrest  him  be- 
fore now.  No  !  We  are  all  blind  1 
We  cannot  see  him,  we  know  nothing  ; 
Monsieur  Arena,  the  judges,  they  are 
all  the  same  !  But  come,  madame, 
and  I  will  show  him  to  you  out  of  this 
window." 

Finding  that  the  invitation  did  not 
involve  a  personal  introduction,  I  will- 
ingly followed  mine  hostess  to  a  sort 
of  housemaid's  closet  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  "There!"  cried  Madame 
Budtz,  flinging  open  the  window  with 
dramatic  effect,  "  Is  it  not  ex-tra-or- 
dinary?  " 

It  certainly  was  a  curious  scene  to 
look  out  upon.  Beneath  the  shade  of 
widespreading  beeches,  their  grand  sil- 
ver boles  standing  forth  as  an  effective 
setting  to  the  picture,  a  long  dinner- 
table  had  been  Arranged.  No  coarse 
homespun  or  common  crockery  was 
there,  madame's  best  glass  and  china 
decked  the  board,  and  her  snowiest 
tablecloth  was  spread  in  anticipation  of 
the  bandit's  meal.  And  there  the 
whilom  assassin  sate,  a  handsome  fel- 
low still,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-four 
years,  with  bright  eyes,  bronzed  cheek, 
and  pointed  beard  grey  by  nature,  but 
dyed,  on  this  occasion  (with  some  sim- 


ple notion  of  disguise).  Unarmed,  to 
all  appearance,  with  broad  felt  hat  and 
suit  of  dark  green  velveteen,  he  was 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  group  who 
hung  upon  his  words  with  evident  de- 
light ;  and  gradually,  as  the  news  of 
his  arrival  spread  throughout  the  little 
hotel,  one  after  another  of  the  guests 
strolled  out  to  join  the  party,  two 
ladies  (French)  took  scats  at  his  table 
and  entered  into  conversation  ;  while 
Arena  himself,  a  youngish  man  of  dis- 
tinguished and  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance, stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
little  crowd,  elegantly  dressed,  leaning 
on  his  cane,  and  listening  with  a  smile 
of  benevolent  amusement  to  the  lively 
sallies  of  his  singular  guest. 

Presently  the  dinner  began  ;  Arena 
in  the  post  of  honor,  Bellacoscia  on  his 
left.  Champngnc  flowed  freely,  and 
the  bandit  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
company.  "With  the  pistol,"  he  re- 
marked pleasantly  to  Arena,  "I  am 
perhaps  not  better  than  you.  But  put 
a  gun  in  my  hand,  and  set  a  pebble 
rolling  from  the  top  of  yonder  moun- 
tain, and  if  I  do  not  shiver  it  to  pieces 
as  it  bounds  from  rock  to  rock,  I  am 
ready  to  hand  you  over  any  sum  you 
like  to  name."  As  we  stood  half  hid- 
den by  the  shutter,  watching  (and  I 
sketching)  this  very  curious  scene, 
Madame  Budtz  gave  me  the  following 
particulars  of  Bellacoscia's  life,  family, 
and  antecedents. 

Some  four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  a  man  called  Bonelli  appeared 
in  the  valley  of  Pentica,  driving  before 
him  a  herd  of  goats.  This  valley  lies 
between  Vizzavona  and  Bocagnano 
(now  the  next  station  on  the  way  to 
Ajaccio),  and  the  two  places  are  about 
six  miles  apart.  The  grazing  ground 
thus  invaded  by  Bonelli  belonged  of 
right  to  the  commune,  but  the  Vale  of 
Pentica  was  rocky  and  inaccessible, 
and  the  mayor  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  interfere,  so  Bonelli  was  left  in  pos- 
session. His  next  act  was  to  seduce 
and  carry  off  to  the  mountains  three 
sisters,  by  whom  ho  had  no  less  than 
eighteen  children,  who  all  settled  in 
I  the  neighborhood  and  had  large  fam- 
ilies in  their  turn.    Thus,  in  course  of 
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time  he  became  the  head  of  a  numerous 
clan,  and  the  village  of  Bocagnano  is 
practically  peopled  with  his  descend- 
ants. This  man,  Bonelli,  was  the 
father  of  Antoine,  now  dining  under 
the  beech-trees.  The  name  of  Bella- 
coscia  (Belles  entases,  literally  "  fine 
thighs")  he  acquired  from  the  extraor- 
dinary agility  he  displayed  in  evading 
pursuit  ;  and  the  name  has  stuck  to  his 
two  eldest  sons,  the  bandits  Antoine 
and  Jaques. 

Antoino  iirst  took  to  the  macchi  in 
1848.  By  that  lime  another  mayor  had 
arisen  44  who  knew  not  Joseph, "  and, 
as  an  honest  man,  disapproving  of  all 
irregularities,  he  attempted  to  recover 
for  the  commune  the  land  which  Bella- 
coscia  the  First  had  appropriated.  In 
additiou  to  this  he  refused  to  provide 
Antoine,  who  had  no  mind  for  military 
service,  with  a  false  certificate  stating 
that  he  had  already  a  brother  in  the 
army.  Such  acts  as  these  were  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  mayor  an  enemy 
of  the  family.  Antoine  and  Martin 
Bellacoscia  therefore  went  down  to- 
gether and  shot  him  in  his  own 
grounds. 

Iu  Corsica,  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted a  murder,  they  do  not  call  him 
an  assassin  ; "  he  has  simply  been 
"  unfortunate."  II  est  tombe  en  mat- 
heur.  It  so  happened  that  Antoine 
was  in  love  when  this  his  44  misfor- 
tune "  occurred,  and  though  obliged  to 
take  to  the  macchi,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  this  should  interfere  with  his  mar- 
riage. The  lady's  relations,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  emphatically 
refused  their  consent.  Antoine  an- 
nouueed  that  he  would  shoot  any  other 
man  who  dared  aspire  to  her  hand, 
and  this  threat,  for  some  time,  kept 
suitors  in  abeyance  ;  but  at  last  one 
Marcaugeli  was  found  to  dare  the  deed  ; 
he  was  wedded  to  Jeanne  Casati  iu 
April,  1850,  and  in  the  following  June, 
Bellacoscia  killed  him,  and  at  once 
proposed  for  the  widow.  Theu,  terror- 
struck,  the  Casatis  fled  the  country, 
and  as  Jaques  had  assisted  in  the  deed, 
he  now  also  took  to  the  macchi.  Two 
or  three  other  men  he  killed  from  time 
to  time,  but  they  were  gendarmes  sent 
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to  capture  him,  or  shepherds  who  had 
betrayed  his  whereabouts,  and  these 
murders,  as  our  driver  afterwards  re- 
marked, were  therefore  «*  perfectly  rea- 
sonable 1  For  the  rest  he  was  a  good 
fellow  (tm  brave  homme),  whom  every- 
body liked." 

While  this  story  was  being  told  the 
banquet  was  going  on,  and  by  this  time 
the  bandit  was  standing  on  his  chair, 
making  a  speech,  ami  drinking  to  the 
health  of  the  ladies. 

This  was  the  exciting  incident  that 
led  the  subsequent  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  banditism  in  general,  and 
the  Bellacoscias  in  particular  ;  and 
many  were  the  tales  told  of  their  daring 
and  dexterity.  Thus,  a  party  of  gentle- 
men were  out  shooting  on  Monte 
d'Oro,  and  during  their  midday  repast, 
one  of  them,  looking  up,  said  :  "  Why, 
these  must  be  the  very  haunts  of  Bella- 
coscia ;  what  would  I  not  give  to  sec 
hini  ! "  Like  a  distant  echo  a  voice 
replied  :  44  Bellacoscia  you  will  never 

see,  but  ■  ecartez   vons  un  pen!" 

(scatter  a  little  !).  The  gentlemen  all 
rose  hastily,  a  bottle  was  standing  in 
their  midst,  a  shot  was  heard,  and  the 
cork  flew  into  tho  air !  The  two  ban- 
dits, however,  by  no  means  decline  to 
receive  visitors  who  come  with  proper 
introductions.  Among  other  illustrious 
guests  they  have  entertained  Arena 
himself,  and  the  famous  novelist  Ed- 
moud  About.  According  to  Paul 
Bourde,  one  of  them  wears  a  watch 
presented  by  a  duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
and  the  other  shoots  gendarmes  with  a 
guu  given  him  by  an  English  lord. 

During  the  many  conversations  that 
followed  on  kindred  subjects,  Chief 
Justice  Cadella  Baye  was  the  ouly  one 
of  the  company  who  treated  the  matter 
seriously,  or  seemed  to  regard  it  other- 
wise than  as  a  rather  excellent  joke. 
u  It  is  a  great  misfortune,"  said  he, 
44  that  these  bandits  have  public  opin- 
ion on  their  side.  But  you  must  distin- 
guish between  the  'bandit'  and  the 
4  brigand.'  The  terras  are  often  used 
indiscriminately  ;  but  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  them.  With 
the  brigand  it  is  a  question  of  money  ; 
with  the  baudit  it  is  one  of  revenge. 
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The  brigaud  is  bent  on  plunder ;  he 
robs  his  victim  or  carries  him  off  to  the 
mountains,  not  from  ill  will,  but  simply 
with  the  object  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  The  Corsican  would  scorn  to 
work  on  these  lines.  He  kills  his  man 
because  he  hales  him,  because  he  has 
been  injured  by  him,  because  he  is  the 
enemy  of  his  clan.  And  then  he  takes 
to  the  macchi  and  becomes  a  bandit  — 
one,  that  is,  who  is  under  the  1  ban'  of 
the  law." 

The  youuger  Bellacoscia,  Jaques,  it 
is  said,  has  a  spice  of  the  "  brigand  "  iu 
him  too.  He  has  made  himself  rich  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbors,  and  is 
hated  as  well  as  feared  ;  but  such 
mercenary  crime  is  extremely  rare  in 
Corsica.  The  mere  fact  of  being  an 
"assassin"  is  no  dishonor  at  all,  and 
an  assassin  liko  Autoine,  who  has  con- 
trived during  forty  years  to  kill  all  his 
enemies  and  yet  evade  the  pursuit  of 
justice,  is  a  hero  to  be  respected  and 
admired.  Thus  when  he  decided  to 
give  himself  up,  the  first  thing  the  gen- 
darmes did  was  to  fall  upon  his  neck 
and  embrace  him  on  both  cheeks,  in 
token  of  amity.  His  journey  to  Bastia 
was  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  ;  he 
was  welcomed  and  congratulated  on  all 
sides,  and  there  was  but  one  man  iu 
Bastia  who  did  not  rush  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  and  that  was  the  command- 
ant of  the  fortress. 

It  is  this  popularity  which  has  en- 
abled  him  so  long  to  elude  all  attempts 
at  capture.  On  four  separate  occasions 
have  both  Jaques  and  Antoine  been 
condemned  to  death  par  contumace.  It 
is  true  that  of  late  the  authorities  have 
tacitly  agreed  to  let  them  alone.  It  be- 
came somewhat  ridiculous  to  go  on 
condemning  to  death  and  imprisonment 
men  who  were  in  such  entire  enjoy- 
ment of  both  life  and  liberty.  But  for 
many  years  the  gendarmes  were  con- 
stantly on  their  track,  and  every  sort  of 
device  was  employed  to  take  them  or 
starve  them  out.  With  this  idea  some 
thirty  of  their  nearest  relations  were 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  complicity  ; 
it  was  known  that  they  were  regularly 
supplying  the  Bellacoscias  with  food. 
But  it  was  uo  good  ;  the  next-of-kin 


took  up  the  pious  task,  the  brigands 
fared  sumptuously  every  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  let  the  thirty  out 
of  prison  again.  On  another  occasion 
their  flocks  were  seized,  and  publicly 
sold  by  auction.  A  few  nights  later 
the  brothers  descended  from  their  rocky 
home  and  quietly  drove  all  the  animals 
back  again.  The  imprudent  purchasers 
were  not  so  foolish  as  to  go  to  the  Vale 
of  Penlica  in  order  to  reclaim  their 
purchase  money. 

In  one  sense  the  bandit  governs  by 
terror,  because  his  safety  depends  upon 
it.  However  popular  he  may  be,  he 
takes  care  to  make  it  known  that  any- 
thing like  treachery  will  be  most  cer- 
tainly avenged  ;  and,  as  no  man  can 
guard  himself  against  a  bullet,  this 
knowledge  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  a  conviction,  even  though  the 
criminal  be  taken  red-handed  iu  the 
act.  During  the  elections  of  1881, 
there  were  sixty  people  assembled  in 
the  public  place  of  Palneca.  A  certain 
man,  on  his  way  to  vote,  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  mairie.  Another  man, 
armed  with  a  guu,  stood  on  some  step* 
just  opposite  ;  both,  therefore,  in  full 
view  of  the  crowd  below.  The  man 
with  the  gun  took  aim  and  deliberately 
shot  the  other  through  the  neck.  The 
judge  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
single  deposition.  The  sixty  witnesses 
had  no  mind  to  get  into  trouble  with 
either  the  assassin  or  his  family,  and 
eveu  the  wounded  man  protested  when 
he  recovered  that  he  had  "no  idea  as 
to  who  could  have  tired  the  shot."  One 
bullet  had  been  enough  for  him,  and 
he  had  no  wish  to  expose  himself  to 
a  second  !  The  prosecution  therefore 
had  to  bo  abandoned. 

In  the  first  excitement  after  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  many  will  come 
forward  to  testify,  "  They  heard  the 
quarrel,  they  saw  the  blow."  But 
when  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  they  have 
had  time  to  reflect  !  It  is  too  danger- 
ous ;  thev  must  have  been  mistaken  — 
they  can  remember  nothing  1  "  A  case 
occurred  only  last  November.  A  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  the  principal 
witness  refused  to  speak.    The  judge 
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made  a  solemn  appeal  to  him  :  "  We 
know  that  you  were  present,  and,  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be,  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  tell  us  what  took 
place."  The  young  fellow  stood  silent 
for  a  moment ;  then  lifting  his  head,  he 
said  :  "  Well,  if  it  is  my  duty,  I  will  do 
it.  But" — touching  himself  siguiti- 
cautly  on  the  breast  —  "  I  know  that  I 
would  not  give  two  coppers  for  my 
skin  !  "  (Je  ne  donnerais  pus  deux  sous 
pour  ma  peuu.)  The  bandit  got  off 
with  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  the  faithful  witness 
was  dead. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  wit- 
nesses will  not  speak,  the  juries  will 
not  convict.  "Nay,  even  the  judges," 
said  M.  Cadella  Baye  significantly, 
"fatigue  themselves  in  order  to  find 
out  extenuating  circumstances."  (Se 
fatiguent  pour  trouver  des  circonstances 
exUnuantes.)  A  notorious  example  of 
this  took  place  only  the  other  day. 
Two  families  had  quarrelled,  and  a 
formal  defiance  had  been  exchanged. 
Prosper  Merime'e,  in  his  vivid  Corsican 
novel,  "Colomba,"  calls  the  vendetta 
the  "  duel "  of  the  poor.  "  Guard  thy- 
self," —  "  I  am  on  guard  !  "  Such  arc 
the  sacramental  words  exchanged  by 
two  enemies  before  they  are  at  liberty 
to  lie  in  wait  for  each  other's  life.  On 
this  occasion  one  of  the  adversaries 
was  by  no  means  an  expert  with  his 
carbine,  but  from  the  moment  the 
enmity  was  declared,  he  might  be  seen 
day  after  day  practising  at  a  mark  set 
up  against  an  oak-tree  that  stood  near 
the  public  road.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  when  he  had,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the 
art  of  murder,  he  lay  in  wait  for  his 
enemy,  and  shot  him  as  he  passed  be- 
neath the  very  oak  which  had  done 
such  good  service  to  the  assassin  dur- 
ing his  preliminary  course  of  study. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  than  this  act  ; 
yet  the  court  chose  to  consider  that 
the  original  provocation  was  a  suffi- 
ciently extenuating  circumstance,  and 
the  murderer  got  off  with  a  penalty  of 
only  four  or  five  years. 

44  My  father  was  a  judge  at  Ajaccio," 


said  President  Levis,  "the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  during  all  those 
years  lie  had  only  occasion  four  times 
to  pass  a  sentence  of  death." 

"And  in  how  many  cases  was  it 
deserved  t "  demanded  Chief  Justice 
Cadella  Baye. 

"Oh!"  returned  the  president,  with 
a  careless  laugh,  "par  vingtaines ! " 
(You  might  count  them  by  twenties  !) 

To  show  how  strongly  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  arc  with  the  assassin,  the 
following  case  may  be  cited.  A  short 
while  ago  a  murder  was  committed  in 
the  course  of  a  drunken  brawl  ;  and  it 
was  rumored  that  the  authorities  had 
got  wind  of  the  affair.  "  Be  off  !  Save 
thyself  I  The  gendarmes  are  coming  !  " 
the  excited  bystanders  cried.  But  the 
murderer  was  too  tipsy  to  realize  the 
situation  and  obstinately  declined  to 
move  ;  so  the  company  fell  upon  him 
and  pushed  him  out,  and  as  he  still 
lingered,  they  actually  beat  him  with 
their  sticks  to  make  him  sheer  off  be- 
fore the  geudarmes  could  arrive. 

According  to  Corsican  notions,  it 
would  be  a  cowardly  act  to  refuse  shel- 
ter, bread,  or  powder  to  a  ban. lit.  For, 
after  all,  what  is  the  bandit  in  his 
eyes  ?  Simply  a  man  who  has  been 
icronged,  and  who,  having  failed  to 
obtain  justice,  has  taken  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  With  his  pro- 
found mistrust  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  every  Corsican  feels  that  one 
day,  sooner  or  later,  he  may  find  him- 
self in  the  same  position. 

"  Among  the  peasant  class,"  I  said, 
"  that  is  perhaps  intelligible  ;  but  how 
is  it  that  nn  educated  man,  holding  a 
high  position,  like  M.  Arena,  should 
condescend  to  receive  and  dine  with 
an  assassin  like  this  Bellacoscia  ?  " 

"  All  !  There  comes  in  the  question 
of  politics,  and  tho  spirit  of  *  clan ' 
which  plays  so  serious  a  part  in  all  our 
public  institutions." 

These  bandits  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
powerful  political  agents.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Council  General  are  at 
this  moment  going  on,  and  Arena's 
brother  is  a  candidate  for  the  commune 
of  Bocagnauo  peopled  almost  entirely 
by  Bellacoscia'a  numerous  relations. 
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As  chief  of  the  clan,  he  can  dispose  of 
nearly  every  vote  in  liocaguano,  and 
the  scat  is  practically  his,  to  give  to 
whom  he  pleases.  On  this  occasion  he 
has  been  good  enough  to  nominate 
Arena's  brother,  and  having  seen  him 
safely  elected,  he  naturally  comes  now 
to  Arena  to  solicit  a  free  pardon  for 
himself  in  return. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  bandit  interfering  with  the 
elections.  There  is  a  certain  ex-mayor 
at  Ajaccio,  dismissed  for  fraudulent 
transactions,  who  is  nevertheless  a 
power  much  to  be  deferred  to.  lie 
can  not  only  dispose  of  one  hundred 
votes,  but  he  has  also  tiro  bandits  in  his 
family,  a  brother-in-law  and  a  son. 

The  Corsicai!  loves  not  work,  neither 
is  he  greedy  for  gold  ;  but  he  is  ambi- 
tious, an  eager  politician,  keenly  desir- 
ous of  place  and  power,  of  any  thing,  in 
short,  that  may  set  him  above  his 
fellow-men.  The  word  "politician," 
however,  must  be  understood  in  a  local 
sense.  The  questions  that  agitate  the 
Continent  have  small  concern  for  him  ; 
his  politics  begin  and  end  with  the 
triumph  or  aggrandizement  of  his  clau. 
The  chief  of  a  clan  has  no  sinecure  ! 
He  is  expected  on  all  occasions  to  exert 
himself  for  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
If  an  adherent  wishes  for  a  post,  it  is 
the  duly  of  the  chief  to  obtain  it  for 
him  ;  if  he  has  incurred  some  fine  or 
penalty,  the  chief  must  use  his  influ- 
ence to  get  it  remitted.  His  clients  in 
return  (as  to  public  mailers)  will  obey 
his  lead  implicitly.  He  may  be  a  Re- 
publican to-day,  he  may  turn  Monarch- 
ist to-morrow,  but  it  will  make  no 
difference  in  their  allegiance,  nor  will 
he  lose  a  single  follower  thereby  ;  it  is 
an  understood  thing  that  what  he  has 
done,  he  has  done  for  the  good  of  the 
clan,  and  as  in  former  times  the)'  would 
have  followed  him  to  the  field  of  battle, 
so  they  will  follow  him  to  the  ballot- 
box  to-day. 

The  spirit  of  clan  first  took  its 
rise  during  centuries  of  abominable 
misgovernment.  Under  the  infamous 
rule  of  the  Genoese,  justice  was  not 
odministered,  it  was  sold.  For  an  iso- 
lated individual,  there  was  no  security 


i  of  Corsica. 

either  for  life  or  property  ;  lie  had  no 
chance  in  the  battle  of  life  save  by 
allying  himself  to  some  powerful  family 
that  could  make  his  interests  respected. 
The  more  numerous  the  clan,  the  more 
its  influence  would  be  felt ;  therefore 
the  Corsican  glories  in  the  number  of 
his  cousins,  as  he  would  in  the  strength 
of  his  right  arm. 

Nor  has  a  century  of  French  rule 
done  much  to  improve  the  situation. 
If  justice  is  no  longer  sold,  it  is  at  least 
affected  in  every  department  by  this 
all-pervading  spirit.  The  mayors,"  mag- 
istrates, assessors  —  nay,  even  the  na- 
tive judges  themselves  — arc  so  imbued 
with  it,  that  it  has  engendered  in  them 
a  sort  of  "  false  conscience,"  and  the 
ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrong  arc 
merged  in  the  one  paramount  duly  of 
upholding  the  interests  of  the  clan. 
This  was  shown  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  by  Ihc  curiously 
varying  valuations  of  the  land  through 
which  it  was  to  pass.  The  clan  of 
Casabiauca  was  then  in  power.  The 
jury  were  selected  by  a  Council  Gen- 
eral presided  over  by  a  Casabiauca. 
The  father  of  this  Casabianca  was 
their  foreman,  and  they  were  assisted 
in  their  deliberations  by  a  third  Casabi- 
anca, who  had  been  appointed  solicitor 
to  the  company.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  verdict  of  such  a  jury  was  given 
in  accordance  with  the  "conscience  of 
the  clan,"  that  degenerate  conscience 
which  pronounces  everything  legiti- 
mate that  cau  tend  to  the  proflt  of 
one's  friends.  Thus  a  certain  piece 
of  land  was  valued  at  two  thousand 
francs  ;  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,  and 
the  price  was  reasonable  enough  ;  but 
the  adjoining  plot  of  land  belonged  to  a 
friend,  and  though  it  was  all  but  sim- 
ilar in  quality  as  in  extent  the  jury 
adjudged  Ihc  proprietress  no  less  than 
thirteen  thousand  francs  I 

The  spirit  of  clanship  permeates  the 
Corsican's  daily  life.  In  every  village 
I  be  re  are  two  clans,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  mutually  detesting  each  other, 
always  on  the  watch  to  take  each  other 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  good  clan  is 
the  one  in  power,  or,  in  olher  words, 
that  which  is  most  numerous  ;  but  in 
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moat  cases  the  numbers  are  so  nearly 
balanced  that  three  or  four  deaths  on 
one  side,  or  the  return  of  half-a-dozen 
absentees  on  the  other,  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  scale.  Then  at  the 
next  ensuing  election  the  position 
would  be  reversed,  and  the  bad  clan 
would  become  the  good. 


A  certain  man  had  got  into  money 
difficulties,  and  applied  for  help  to  the 
Committee  for  Charitable  Assistance  at 
Ajaccio.  He  produced  official  papers 
testifying  that  he  was  left  with  a 
daughter  "  uewly  born."  His  only 
daughter  happened  to  be  just  thirty-live- 
years  of  age  ;  but  theu  he  was  a  friend 


These  elections  are  a  constant  source  of  the  mayor's  !     Occasionally  these 


of  excitement.  There  are  the  elections 
for  the  Council  General  (or  local  Par- 
liament) sitting  at  Ajaccio,  and  there 
is  the  election  for  the  four  deputies 


frauds  are  found  out,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  certain  youth  who  desired  altogether 
to  escape  the  prescribed  term  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  was  promptly  fur- 


represeutative  of  Corsica  at  Paris,  and  uished  with  a  false  certificate  to  the 


there  are  also  the  muuicipal  elections. 
Moreover,  the  electoral  lists  are  revised 
every  year  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  at  these  times  great  is  the  agitation 
in  every  village,  and  endless  are  the 
tricks  resorted  to  by  tho  rival  candi- 
dates for  place  and  power. 

For  instance,  the  mayor  will  forget, 
for  two  or  three  years,  to  register  the 
birth  of  his  enemy's  son.  Then  when 
that  son,  arrived  at  manhood,  presents 
himself  to  be  inscribed  on  the  electoral 
lists,  there  will  be  a  dispute  as  to  his 
age,  which,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  may 
be  prolonged  till  all  chance  of  exercis- 
ing his  privilege  for  that  year  will  be 
over.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  elec- 
tion is  a  close  one,  it  is  easy,  by  a 
slight  alteration  of  the  register,  to  ante- 
date the  birth  of  any  well-grown  youth 
belonging  to  the  friendly  clan,  so  as  to 
give  him  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
before  his  time. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  General  ;  an  excellent 
thing  for  a  clan  to  have  a  juge  de  paix 
among  its  members.  Hut  the  post  of 
all  others  to  be  desired  in  that  of  mayor. 
Each  mayor  is  a  sort  of  little  king  in 
his  owu  domain,  and  the  possession  of 
•4  the  seal  "  enables  him  to  give  an  offi- 
cial sanction  to  all  kinds  of  irregulari- 
ties. Thus,  if  it  be  inconvenient  to  a 
frieud  to  pay  his  taxes,  the  mayor  will 
provide  him  with  a  certificate  of  indi- 
gence. It  would  be  useless  for  one  of 
the  opposite  clau  to  appeal  for  a  similar 
indulgence.  However  poor,  it  would 
most  certainly  be  decided  that  he  was 
very  well  able  to  14  pay  up." 


effect  that  he  was  u  the  eldest  son  of 
a  widow."  The  uendarmcrie  had  their 
suspicious  —  possibly  they  may  have 
been  put  up  to  it  by  one  of  the  rival 
clau.  Anyhow,  they  took  occasion  to 
call,  and  found  the  "  orphan  "  sitting 
at  dinner  with  his  father  and  mother 
and  a  brother  several  years  older  than 
himself.  This  was  unfortunate,  of 
course,  but  matters  are  not  usually 
looked  into  so  closely  ;  the  Corsican 
naturally  loves  intrigue,  and  has  always 
a  fair  chauce  of  success. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  an 
excitement  all  this  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting adds  to  the  village  life,  and 
what  a  daily  interest  it  is  for  the  village 
politicians  of  either  side  to  meet  and 
discuss  their  affairs.  There  is  always 
something  new  to  talk  over,  some  new 
grievance  over  which  to  grumble,  or 
triumph  wherein  to  rejoice  ;  some  fresh 
humiliation  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemy,  or  some  intrigue  to  be  set 
afoot  whereby  to  gain  a  vote,  or  lure 
over  a  discontented  adherent  from  the 
other  side. 

During  a  ten  days'  driving  tour  we 
passed  through  many  Corsican  villages, 
and  often  had  occasion  to  notice  this 
soit  of  out-door  meetings  ;  the  first 
group,  perhaps,  beneath  the  spreading 
chestnuts  at  the  entering  in  of  the  vil- 
lage street  ;  the  second  where  the  road 
widened  in  front  of  the  mairie  or  the 
church.  Lounging  on  the  wall,  enjoy- 
ing the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  no 
doubt,  but  neither  asleep  nor  dozing, 
like  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni ;  making 
way  for  the  carriage  but  generally  with 
the  air  of  having  been  interrupted  in 
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some  important  and  interesting  conver- 
sation. 

The  men  of  either  party  will  live  in 
the  same  village  for  years,  and  never 
speak  ;  nor  will  they  take  any  notice  of 
each  other,  save  to  exchange  a  mutual 
scowl  as  they  pass.  Sometimes  even 
the  hostile  factions  will  not  walk  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street.  In  44  Oolom- 
ba,"  Prosper  Merimce  relates  how  one 
clan  appropriated  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  public  square,  while  their 
opponents  never  crossed  it  except  by 
the  west  and  south  ;  and  he  describes 
the  commotion  aroused  in  every  breast 
when  the  hero  returns  after  some  years 
absence,  and,  totally  oblivious  of  the 
local  etiquette,  is  seen  unconsciously 
walking  upon  his  enemy's  side  of  the 
way.  Heads  are  thrust  out  of  every 
window,  the  gossips  run  together, 
44  What  can  this  portent  mean  ?  Is 
there  to  be  a  shameful  reconciliation 
after  all  these  years  ?  Or  rather,  oh, 
glorious  thought  I  is  it  not  a  studied 
insult  ?  .  .  .  a  challenge  thrown  out 
the  very  day,  nay,  almost  the  very  hour 
of  our  chief's  return,  showing  that  our 
ancient  wrongs  are  not  forgotten,  but 
that  the  veudelta  is  to  be  pursued  as 
keenly  as  it  was  in  his  father's  time  ?  " 
Such  a  trifle  as  this  may  lead  to  a  whole 
series  of  assassinations.  Where  the 
minds  of  men  are  kept  in  a  constant 
stateof  irritation,  it  needs  but  a  spark 
to  kindle  the  ever-smouldering  embers 
of  hatred  into  flame.  A  dog  shot  in  a 
vineyard  was  the  cause  of  an  outbreak 
between  the  rival  families  of  Tafani 
and  Rochini,  which  caused  the  death  of 
no  less  than  eleven  victims  ;  but  behind 
the  petty  incident  cited,  in  the  act  of 
accusation,  as  the  "motive"  of  the 
crime,  there  was  the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  years  of  accumulated  rage. 
Bourde  says  that  in  some  of  the  villages 
in  Corsica  he  had  seen  men  who,  by 
the  incessant  persecution  of  their  ene- 
mies, were  wrought  up  to  such  a  state 
of  excitement  that  they  were  positively 
fearful  to  look  upon.  He  adds  that  ho 
has  read  several  recent  works  44  On  the 
Criminality  of  Corsica,"  but  that  they 
have  all  the  same  fault.   They  uone  of 


them  set  forth  clearly  tchy  it  is  that 
there  are  so  many  crimes. 

The  reason  is  threefold  :  — 

First,  the  mal-adininistratiou  of  jus- 
lire. 

Second,  the  spirit  of  clanship,  which 
it  engendered,  and  which  now  fosters 
that  injustice  in  its  turn. 

Third,  the  laxity  in  enforcing  the 
licensing  laws  with  regard  to  the  car- 
riage of  arms. 

In  many  parts  of  the  island  every 
fourth  mau  we  saw  carried  a  gun.  The 
pig-driver  followed  his  pigs  with  a  car- 
bine over  his  shoulder;  the  peasant, 
eating  his  dinner  by  the  roadside,  carved 
his  bread  and  cheese  with  a  knife  that 
was  practically  a  dagger.  Our  trusty 
driver,  apparently  the  most  peaceable 
of  men,  caught  sight  of  a  wood-pigeon 
when  we  were  passing  through  the  for- 
est of  Aitone  ;  he  turned  to  snatch 
up  his  greatcoat,  and  pulled  from  the 
pocket  thereof  a  pistol  ready  loaded. 
Given,  an  excitable  people,  a  quarrel 
always  ready  to  break  forth,  and  a 
weapon  always  at  hand,  and  the  result 
of  the  equation  may  bo  reckoned  upou 
with  tolerable  certainty. 

M.  Cadella  Baye  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  justiceship  in  the  autumn  of 
1891.  He  told  us  that  on  the  very  day 
of  his  lirst  arrival  in  Corsica  he  heard  a 
noise  iu  the  street,  and  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window.  Two  men  were 
having  a  violent  altercation,  and  after 
the  mutual  abuse  had  gone  on  for  a 
certain  lime*,  one  of  the  two  whipped 
out  his  knife  and  stabbed  the  other, 
44  there,  in  the  public  street  of  Bastia, 
by  daylight,  under  my  very  eyes." 
44  And  what  happened  ?  "  44  Oh,  noth- 
ing 1  nobody  took  auy  notice  ;  the 
wound  was  not  fatal,  but  it  might  have 
beeu."  44  But  how  is  it  these  things 
do  not  get  into  the  newspapers?" 
44  Well,"  roplied  a  journalist  of  Ajaccio 
to  whom  the  question  was  addressed, 
44  partly  from  a  sort  of  local  patriotism  ; 
we  do  not  desire  to  expose  our  wounds 
to  the  hostile  criticism  of  strangers. 
Again,  we  not  unfrequently  receive  a 
letter  on  these  occasions  couched  some- 
what in  the  following  terms :   4  Sir, 
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you  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  mis- 
fortune Hint  has  befallen  our  family. 
We  hope  that  you  will  not  add  to  our 
annoyance  by  publishing  the  details  of 
the  affair.'  We  understand,  of  course, 
what  that  means,  and  as  we  wish  to 
lead  a  quiet  life,  we  generally  take  the 
hint !  " 

A  notable  instance  actually  occurred 
during  our  stay  in  Corsica.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Council-General  were 
going  on  all  over  the  island.  The  can- 
ton of  Soccia  comprises  several  vil- 
lages, amongst  others  Guagno,  noted 
for  its  famous  mineral  springs,  and  also 
for  the  turbulence  of  its  people.  The 
elections  took  place  in  each  village,  and 
on  the  morrow  the  presidents  of  the 
several  bureaux  were  to  meet  at  Soccia, 
for  the  formal  declaration  of  the  poll. 
In  consequence  of  certain  disorders 
that  had  already  occurred,  the  mayor  of 
Soccia  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guagno  were 
to  enter  the  village  that  day.  The  in- 
habitants of  Guagno  chose  to  ignore 
this  order,  and  sixty  of  them,  all  armed, 
and  all  angry  that  their  candidate  had 
been  defeated,  marched  upon  Soccia, 
headed  by  their  mayor.  Two  gen- 
darmes (not  armed)  had  been  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  warned 
the  advancing  troop  that  they  were  to 
come  no  farther.  The  mayor  of  Guagno 
cried,  44  Fire  !  "  There  was  a  general 
volley  from  his  followers,  and  the  two 
gendarmes  fell  dead.  u  They  both  bore 
excellent  characters  ;  one  of  them  had 
been  twenty-four  years  in  the  service, 
had  been  proposed  for  the  military 
medal,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
children." 

Such  was  tho  first  account  in  the 
daily  paper  of  Bastia.  It  occupied 
about  seven  inches  of  one  column. 
The  next  day  the  editor  had  had  time 
to  reflect  (or  he,  too,  may  possibly  have 
had  a  significant  warning),  for  in  an 
article  three  inches  long,  the  account 
was  somewhat  qualified,  and  there  was 
this  important  emendation  :  "  It  seems 
we  were  not  correct  in  staling  that  it 
was  the  mayor  of  Guagno  who  gave  the 
order  to  fire  upon  the  gendarmes." 
The  third  day  there  were  just  two 


lines  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  at  Soccia,  it  is  probable 
that  the  mayor  of  Guagno  will  send  in 
his  resignation."  That  was  all  !  I  took 
in  the  newspaper  regularly  for  a  week, 
for  I  was  curious  to  see  how  the  affair 
would  end ;  but  there  was  nothing 
more  ;  apparently  no  inquiry,  no  prose- 
cution of  the  offenders. 

Those  amongst  them  who  felt  most 
guilty  would  probably  at  once  take  to 
the  mucchi  and  thus  help  to  swell  the 
already  loo  numerous  ranks  of  the 
banditti  ;  indeed,  the  profession  is  held 
in  such  high  esteem,  that  many  a  man 
will  join  those  ranks  for  a  cause  far 
short  of  murder.  An  instance  occurred 
the  other  day.  A  prisoner,  handcuffed, 
was  being  taken  by  rail  to  Ajaccio.  In 
passing  through  one  of  the  tunnels,  he 
managed  to  escape  out  of  the  window 
unseen  by  the  gendarmes  who  accom- 
panied him.  He  had  eommitted  some 
trifling  offence,  for  which  he  would  get 
but  a  month's  imprisonment  at  most, 
but  he  preferred  to  take  to  the  macchi 
rather  than  submit  to  even  this  trifling 
penalty. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
bandit's  life  is  altogether  one  of  hard- 
ship. He  must  be  always  on  the  alert, 
it  is  true,  and  at  times,  when  the  pur- 
suit is  hot,  he  must  rough  it  in  forest 
and  cave,  but  for  the  most  part  he  will 
be  in  shelter,  an  honored  guest  beneath 
the  roof  of  some  friend  or  relative  who 
will  not  only  give  him  warning  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  but  will  often  vol- 
unteer to  accompany  him  ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  spirit  of  clan,  that  these 
"protectors"  will  actually  lay  down 
their  lives  for  his  sake.  In  1887,  a 
bandit  thus  escorted  was  attacked  by 
gendarmes.  The  bandit  escaped,  but 
in  the  fierce  conflict  which  ensued,  his 
four  "  protectors  "  were  slaiu. 

Nor  is  he  cut  off  from  the  interests 
of  life,  or  the  society  of  his  fellow-men, 
for  his  services  arc  in  constant  requisi- 
tion. "  He  has  a  bandit  in  his  service  " 
is,  in  fact,  a  familiar  Corsican  expres- 
sion. In  other  words,  you  feed,  pay, 
and  protect  the  bandit,  and  he  puts 
his  gun  at  your  disposal.  You  have  a 
bad  debt,  he  will  collect  it  for  you  ;  his 
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arguments  are  irresistible  !  You  are 
pursued  by  a  creditor,  tbe  baudit  will 
make  him  give  you  lime.  If  your  land 
is  devastated  by  shepherds,  the  bandit 
will  drive  them  away  ;  if  you  are  a 
shepherd,  and  a  proprietor  disputes 
your  right  of  pasturage,  the  baudit  will 
make  him  hear  reason.  In  short,  the 
bandit  is  a  sort  of  deus  ex  machind 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  law,  which 
is  powerless,  and  of  that  justice  which 
is  no  justice  at  all. 

His  love  of  power  aud  intrigue  will 
sometimes  lead  him  to  interfere  even 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  his 
neighbors.  M.  Levis  relates  this  curi- 
ous story,  which  came  under  his  official 
notice.  A  famous  bandit  called  Vuz- 
zoni,  took  a  great  fancy  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  family,  but  poor. 
44  What  you  want,  my  friend,"  said  the 
bandit  to  him  one  day,  44  is  a  rich  wife. 
Now  I  have  a  young  lady  in  my  eye, 
an  heiress,  only  sixteen.  You  shall 
marry  fter."  The  young  gentleman 
was  surprised,  but  not  altogether  un- 
willing. 44  How  know  you  the  lady 
would  consent?"  he  asked,  "and 
would  her  father  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
posal ?  "  "  Why  not  ?  "  said  Vuzzoui 
coolly  ;  "you  have  rank, she  has  wealth 
—  what  could  be  more  suitable  ?  Only 
leave  it  to  me."  A  few  days  later,  he 
came  back,  saying,  44  Well,  I  have  ar- 
ranged a  shooting-party,  where  you  can 
make  the  young  lady's  acquaintance. 
Put  on  your  best  clothes,  and  make 
yourself  smart,  so  as  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  her  eyes."  The  parly  came 
off,  the  introduction  was  effected,  and 
the  marriage  proposal  was  broached. 

Neither  the  lady  nor  ber  father  of- 
fered auy  objection  ;  indeed,  it  might 
have  been  scarcely  safe  so  to  do  ;  but 
the  father  mildly  observed  that  he 
thought  the  young  people  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  before  the  matter  was  finally 
settled,  and  as  this  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  a  second  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged. Then  the  father,  driven  to 
desperation,  and  having  no  oilier  means 
of  evading  Ihe  unwelcome  proposal, 
went  and  gave  secret  information  to 
the  police  as  to  the  place  and  hour  of 


the  rendezvous.  The  notice  was  so 
short  there  was  no  time  to  send  for 
reinforcements ;  there  were  only  six 
men  available,  ami  it  was  known  that 
the  baudit's  party  consisted  of  eight  or 
ten. 

Fortuue,  however,  favored  the  right. 
Vuzzoui  and  his  men  were  at  dinuer 
in  the  house  of  some  peasant  pro- 
tector, and  his  dogs,  usually  so  keen  to 
scent  a  gendarme,  had  apparently  been 
dining  loo,  for  they  failed  to  give  the 
alarm  till  the  house  was  practically  sur- 
rounded. Vuzzoni  started  up,  cryiug, 
44  We  are  trapped  ! "  Firearms  were 
snatched  up,  aud  the  battle  began  ; 
those  without  trying  to  break  in,  and 
those  within  shooting  through  the  win- 
dows at  their  assailauts,  who  were 
partly  sheltered  by  a  projecting  balcony 
which  covered  their  operations. 

44  We  must  end  this,"  cried  one  of 
the  gendarmes  to  his  comrade  ;  44  he 
shall  not  escape  us  tins  lime  !  Do  thou 
stand  here,  I  will  attempt  to  scale  the 
balcony,  and  while  Vuzzoni  is  occupied 
with  me,  do  thou  take  good  aim,  and 
let  thy  bullet  be  mortal ! "  The  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  the  brave  fellow 
received  the  baudit's  charge  in  his 
breast,  but  at  the  same  moment  his 
comrade  fired,  and  Vuzzoni  fell  back 
dead.  The  rest  of  the  party  surren- 
dered when  they  saw  their  leader  fall. 
Hut  when  the  captors  entered  the 
house  they  found  there  also  the  in- 
tended bridegroom,  who  looked  exceed- 
ing foolish  in  the  smart  attire  he  had 
put  on  to  captivate  the  lady. 

When  interrogated  before  the  magis- 
trate as  lo  what  he  was  doing  there,  he 
murmured  something  about  44  a  shoot- 
ing-parly." 44  A  shooting-party  ?  ■ '  said 
the  magistrate.  44  What  !  in  these  mag- 
nificent clothes!"  But  the  gentlemau 
was  loo  much  ashamed  of  himself  to 
give  any  other  explanation,  so  he  was 
sent  to  prison  with  the  rest,  and  it  was 
only  some  months  later  that  the  truth 
of  the  matter  leaked  out. 

Two  other  good  stories  told  by  Presi- 
dent Levis  I  am  tempted  to  give  before 
concluding  this  article.  Two  brothers, 
Cucchi  by  name,  villains  of  the  deepest 
dye,  found  the  neighborhood  of  Ajaccio 
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loo  hot  to  bold  them,  and  resolved  to 
take  refuge  in  Sartene.  They  found  a 
small  boat  upon  the  beach,  and  desired 
the  owner  to  put  out  to  sea.  44  Impos- 
sible," said  the  man,  "  the  boat  is  too 
small  for  such  a  voyage,  aud  would  cer- 
tainly fouuder."  44  Do  as  you  are  bid," 
said  the  Cucchi,  covering  him  with 
their  guns.  Under  these  circunistauces 
the  boatman  had  no  alternative  ;  so 
he  got  in,  and  they  pushed  out  to  sea. 
But  the  waves  were  high,  and  by  a 
little  dexterous  management,  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  boat  rock  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  bandits  became  vio- 
lently sick.  44  You  see  I  was  right," 
he  coolly  remarked,  when  his  passen- 
gers seemed  sufficiently  reduced,  44  you 
will  certainly  be  drowned  if  we  go  on 
thus.  You  had  much  belter  let  me 
put  you  ashore,  and  go  back  for  a 
stronger  and  better  boat."  44  So  be 
it  1  "  gasped  the  bandils.  44  Oh,  any- 
thing is  better  than  this ! "  They 
were  put  on  shore,  aud  in  due  time  the 
boatman  returned  with  a  larger  boat, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  it  lay  four  gen- 
darmes disguised  as  sailors,  and  the 
brothers  Cucchi  were  taken  before  they 
had  time  to  discover  the  trick. 

The  second  story  was  of  a  notorious 
bandit  of  the  name  of  Bastauasi.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  erudition, 
had  been  educated  at  Pisa,  knew  Latin, 
and  had  belonged  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. On  one  occasion  he  also  was 
going  to  Sartene  on  a  vessel  which 
stopped  at  Ajaccio.  Knowing  that  the 
gendarmes  were  after  him,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  land,  but  as  he  had  a  fine 
voice  and  could  also  play  the  guitar,  to 
beguile  the  time  of  wailing  he  got  out 
his  instrument  aud  began  to  sing  and 
play. 

A  fisherman  in  the  port  recognized 
the  voice,  and  likewise  remembered 
the  song.  He  went  and  informed  the 
authorities  ;  and  it  was  thus  through 
his  love  of  music  that  Bastauasi  was 
arrested.  44 1  saw  him  land,"  said  M. 
Levis.  44  The  handcuffs  were  on  his 
wrists,  and  the  guitar  was  sluug  round 
his  neck." 

During  the  Third  Empire,  a  great 


ment  to  put  down  banditism  in  Corsica. 
Large  sums  of  secret  service  mouey 
were  spent  iu  rewards  for  the  betrayal 
or  capture  of  bandits,  the  laws  against 
carrying  arms  without  license  were 
strictly  enforced,  aud  at  tho  elections  — 
a  lime  always  fruitful  of  bloodshed  — 
it  was  intimated  so  clearly  to  the 
authorities  which  candidate  was  to  be 
chosen,  that  there  was  very  little  scope 
left  for  the  rivalry  of  the  clans  to  dis- 
play itself.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  Bourde  says, 
there  were  but  twenty  bandits  left  in 
Corsica.  There  aro  now,  under  the 
rule  of  tho  Republic,  nearly  six  hun- 
dred. 

The    traveller,  iudeed,  need  have 
little  fear ;  the  Corsicau  is  not  mer- 
cenary, aud  he  prides  himself  ou  his 
hospitality.    Many  a  little  service  we 
received,  and,  at  first,  endeavored  to- 
pay  for,  but  the  uuwilling  hand  and 
look  of  displeasure  made  it  so  plain 
that  to  offer  money  iu  Corsica  was  not 
considered  44  good  form,"  that  we  soon 
gave  up  the  practice,  while  a  few  extra 
words  of  gratitude  would  cause  the 
face  of  the  recipient  to  light  up  with 
pleasure  aud  an  agreeable  sense  of 
patronage.    The  bandit  partakes  in  the 
characteristics  of  his  race,  and  is  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  not  dangerous  save  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  at  war ;  but 
though   the  stranger  may  practically 
wander  with  impunity  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  na- 
tives enjoy   no   such   security.  Tho 
vendetta  lives  on  from  father  to  son, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  Corsicau,  however 
peaceably  disposed,  who  is  not  con- 
scious of  having  at  least  half-a-dozen 
enemies,  hereditary  if  not  personal,  of 
whose  malice  he  lives  iu  constant  fear, 
and  to  whose  vengeauee  he  may  any 
day  fall  a  victim.    The  law  cannot  pro- 
tect him,  for  the  assassin  is  almost  cer- 
tain of  impunity  ;  he  has  but  to  become 
a  bandit,  aud  is  thenceforward  shel- 
tered and  supported  by  the  whole  of 
his  clan. 

And  though  the  bandit  of  Corsica 
has  not,  at  present,  the  mercenary 
taint  which  is  so  inconvenientlv  char- 
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it  cannot  be  but  that  so  large  a  body  of 
men,  carrying  arms,  ruling  the  elec- 
tions, terrorizing  the  natives,  and  living 
in  utter  defiance  of  the  law,  must 
sooner  or  later  prove  a  very  serious 
danger  to  the  State. 

Caroline  Holland. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
OYSTER-CULTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

Arcachon,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  is  a  favorite  summer 
waleriug-placo  for  the  Bordelais,  and  a 
winter  health  resort  for  the  whole  of 
France.  But  apart  altogether  from  its 
reputation  as  a  health  resort,  it  is  fa- 
mous for  the  supply  of  oysters  which  it 
yields  to  France  and  to  the  world.  The 
oyster  industry  of  France  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  at  Arcachon 
it  is  carried  on  in  the  most  scientific 
and  systematic  mnnncr.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  that 
the  work  of  oyster-rearing  was  com- 
menced here,  a  work  which  to-day 
gives  employment  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  in  the  villages 
which  surround  the  Bassin.  The  Bas- 
sin  of  Arcachon,  with  a  circumference 
of  about  sixty  miles,  from  its  physical 
formation  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
rearing  of  the  oyster,  being  a  bay  com- 
pletely protected  from  the  storms  of 
the  ocean  by  a  natural  breakwater  of 
sandhills,  some  of  the  highest  dunes  in 
the  world.  Were  the  entrance  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  a  deep  and  navigable 
channel  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  dotted 
with  shifting  sandbanks,  the  Bassin 
would  form  a  perfect  natural  harbor. 
At  low  water  it  will  be  found  to  be 
covered  to  a  large  extent  by  sandbanks, 
separated  by  numerous  and  deep  chan- 
nels ;  and  it  is  on  these  sandbanks, 
called  cmssalSy  that  the  oyster  parks 
are  formed  in  a  manner  wo  shall  en- 
deavor to  describe.- 

The  site  of  a  park  having  been  deter- 
mined upon,  it  is  divided  into  rectau- 
gular  portions  which  measure  forty 
yards  by  thirty,  and  which  are  called 
Claires.  These  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  dykes  of  clay  a  foot  in  height 


by  two  feet  broad,  strengthened  by 
plauks  resting  on  piquets  firmly  fixed 
in  the  sand.  Around  a  group  of  claires 
runs  what  is  called  a  blindage,  a  netting 
of  galvanized  iron  wire,  as  a  protection 
to  the  oyster  against  its  numerous  ene- 
mies, among  which  the  crab  is  chief ; 
but  whelks,  starfishes,  and  boring 
sponges  are  dangerous.  Many  oyster- 
rearers  from  reasons  of  economy  fomi 
a  blindage  of  the  branches  of  a  tall  and 
strong  heather  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  neighboring  forest.  In  addition 
to  the  protection  from  the  attacks  of 
ravenous  fishes  afforded  by  these  two 
systems,  they  also  serve  to  retain  the 
oysters  within  their  limits,  and  prevent 
their  being  carried  by  seaweed  or  other 
cause  from  one  man's  park  to  that 
of  his  neighbor.  Another  plan  often 
adopted  to  ensure  further  protection  to 
the  precious  mollusc  consists  in  the 
formation  around  the  claires  of  a  Hue 
of  pignons  or  youug  pine-trees,  stripped 
of  their  branches  with  the  exception  of 
a  plume  at  the  top.  The  pignons  are 
three  yards  in  height,  and  at  high- 
water,  with  their  waving  plumes,  act  as 
a  sort  of  scarecrow,  or  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  sort  of  scarecrab. 

The  formation  of  the  claires  being 
completed,  near  them  are  deposited 
several  wooden  frames,  like  cages,  to 
hold  layers  of  tiles  of  a  length  of  eigh- 
teen inches,  the  frames  themselves 
measuring  two  yards  loug  by  two  feet 
broad  and  one  yard  in  height.  The 
tiles  have  convex  and  concave  sides, 
and  are  at  first  whitened  in  a  bath  of 
chalk  and  water  mixed  with  a  little  fine 
Band  ;  and  after  being  well  dried  in  the 
sun,  they  are  laid  in  the  frames,  each 
of  which  holds  eight  or  ten  rows.  Here 
they  become  covered  by  young  oysters 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred 
per  tile.  This  takes  place  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  for  it  is  in 
May  that  the  spawn  appear  in  the 
oyster  as  a  liquid  substance  of  milky 
appearance,  and  render  it  uneatable 
until  the  month  of  September.  This 
fact  gives  rise  to  the  saying,  that  oysters 
should  be  eaten  ouly  iu  those  months 
whoso  names  contain  the  letter  r. 

The  tiles  are  left  thus  to  be  washed 
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"by  the  tides  until  October,  when  they 
are  removed  for  the  delicate  process  of 
detroqnage,  a  process  consisting  in  re- 
moving each  oyster  from  the  tile  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  thin  and 
small  fragment  of  chalk  adhering  to 
each  shell.  It  is  performed  by  young 
women,  who  use  a  knife  specially  man- 
ufactured for  the  purpose,  and  re- 
quires the  greatest  care  in  execution, 
in  order  that  the  young  and  fragile 
oyster  may  not  be  destroyed.  Those 
surviving  this  operation  are  next  passed 
through  two  riddles,  the  meshes  of 
which  vary  in  diameter,  and  being  thus 
assorted  according  to  size,  are  placed 
in  cases  called  ambulances,  frames  of 
wood  two  yards  by  one,  covered  with  a 
netting  of  tarred  wire,  to  permit  the 
free  circulation  of  the  water.  These 
ambulances  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  sand 
at  the  park  by  means  of  well-driven 
piquets,  and  are  the  invention  of  a 
local  culturist.  In  the  ambulance,  an 
oyster  will  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and 
attain  in  a  few  months  a  diameter  of 
one  or  two  inches.  At  low-water  the 
ambulances  with  their  contents  receive 
a  good  watering  at  the  hands  of  the 
parqueurs,  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
covering  by  the  tides  twice  daily  in 
the  natural  course.  After  a  sojourn  in 
the  ambulance  for  some  months,  until 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose,  the 
oysters  arc  scattered  abroad  like  seed 
in  the  open  claire,  where  they  assume  a 
flat  form,  and  lie  for  several  mouths 
until  the  harvest. 

In  order  to  watch  the  progress  of 
much  of  the  work  before  described,  it 
is  by  no  means  necessary  to  cross  the 
channel  to  the  oyster  parks  lying  in 
the  centre  of  the  Hassin.  The  plage 
or  beach  at  Arcachon,  La  Teste,  and 
the  numerous  villages  on  the  bay,  is  at 
all  times  dotted  with  the  parqueurs, 
busy  in  the  various  departments  of 
their  profession.  Here  is  a  group  of 
men  and  women  sorting  the  edible 
oysters  just  brought  ashore  into  various 
sizes  and  prices;  there,  another  group 
at  work,  cleaning  and  scraping  or  whit- 
ening  the  tiles,  or  detaching  therefrom 
the  young  shellfish,  each  operation  in 
its  own  season.    There  is  no  mistaking 


"Madame  la  Parqueuse,"  dressed  as 
she  is  in  her  red  flannel  knickerbockers 
and  long  boots,  sometimes  with  legs 
bare,  aud  feet  in  large  wooden  sandals 
for  more  convenient  walking  on  the 
sand.  The  men  are,  as  a  rule,  dressed 
in  suits  of  blue  cotton,  with  scarlet 
sash,  and  head  covered  with  the  popular 
blue  beret.  The  plage,  too,  is  covered 
with  the  various  implements  of  the 
fishery.  Piles  of  tiles  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen  ;  ambulances,  broken  and 
waiting  repair ;  groups  of  miscellane- 
ous articles,  as  baskets,  rakes,  spades, 
wheelbarrows,  and  wire  ;  bundles  of 
pignons  and  stacks  of  heather,  ready 
for  transportation  to  the  park  itself. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  boat  and 
engage  a  man  as  guide,  in  order  to  see 
many  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
connected  with  the  industry,  among 
them  being  the  gathering  of  the  edible 
oyster,  which  is  judged  eatable  by  its 
size,  nothing  under  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter  being  allowed  to  be  sold. 
This  harvest  takes  place  every  day  ex- 
cept during  that  period  from  May  to 
September  when  the  fish  are  uneatable 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  A 
practice  fatal  to  oyster-culture,  and  one 
which  almost  always  results  in  the  de- 
struction of  beds  by  over-fishing,  and 
the  removal  of  the  breeding  oyster  — 
namely,  the  use  of  the  dredge  in  fishing 
—  is  here  unknown;  and  that  its  use 
at  Arcachon  is  unnecessary  is  one  chief 
cause  of  the  success  with  which  the 
culture  is  carried  on,  and  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  the  industry  has  grown. 
Low  tide  is  of  course  the  time  for  fish- 
ing, for  then  the  sea  recedes  from  the 
claires,  leaving  only  sufficient  water  to 
cover  the  oysters.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  for  a  number  of  men  and 
women  to  form  a  line  at  oue  end  of  a 
claire,  and  work  slowly  to  the  other, 
each  carrying  a  rake,  which  reveals 
the  sand-covered  oyster,  and  a  wire 
basket  to  hold  the  proceeds  of  the  fish- 
ery. On  the  completion  of  oue  claire, 
auother  is  commenced.  At  the  end  of 
a  day's  work,  when  the  incoming  tide 
will  permit  its  continuance  no  longer, 
the  results  are  carried  ashore,  and  either 
deposited  in  the  floating  warehouses 
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anchored  near  the  beach,  or  transported 
by  steamboat  or  railway  to  their  ulti- 
mate destination.  A  large  quantity  of 
the  finest  oysters  arc  transferred  to 
beds  in  other  places,  to  be  fattened,  as 
this  process  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fection in  the  locality. 

A  strict  watch  is  kept  by  day  and 
night  over  the  parks,  so  that  no  ama- 
teur may  try  his  hand  at  oyster-gather- 
ing. For  this  purpose  are  the  numbers 
of  houseboats  which  are  to  be  seen  dot- 
ting the  bay,  their  white  roofs  shining 
in  the  sun.  These  contain  bed  and 
board  for  the  guardians  of  the  parks. 
On  the  He  des  Oiseaux,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Bassin,  are  cabins  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Though  hardly  the  place  for  a  suc- 
cessful pearl -fishery,  pearls  have  been 
fouud  in  Arcachon  on  rare  occasions. 
The  local  museum  contains  as  a  curios- 
ity three  found  together  in  one  shell 
some  years  ago.  The  only  other  occa- 
sion we  know  of  was  quite  lately,  when 
the  writer  himself  was  the  lucky  finder. 

Great  as  is  the  number  of  oysters 
exported  from  Arcachon  annually,  it  is 
estimated  at  not  more  than  two  per 
cent,  of  those  born  ;  and  this  is  com- 
paratively a  very  large  proportion,  due 
to  the  elaborate  manner  iu  which  the 
industry  is  carried  on.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  for  every  oyster  brought 
ashore  from  the  natural  beds  of  Ger- 
many, more  than  one  million  die.  The 
number  to  which  a  mother-oyster  gives 
birth  is  so  large  as  to  be  almost  incred- 
ible, and  of  these  only  a  very  small 
proportion  find  their  way  to  the  chalk- 
covered  tiles  placed  for  their  reception. 
Many  of  course  are  destroyed  iu  the 
numerous  processes  through  which  they 
pass  during  the  three  or  four  years  nec- 
essary for  such  perfection  as  is  attain- 
able in  the  locality. 

Altogether,  it  is  an  interesting  indus- 
try, and  one  in  which  the  picturesque 
abounds.  A  pretty  sight,  the  return  of 
the  boats  on  a  full  tide,  after  a  day's 
work,  when  the  many  sails,  white  and 
terra-cotta,  dot  the  clear  blue  water 
under  a  clear  blue  sky,  with  a  grey  line 
on  the  horizon,  the  distant,  pine-cov- 
ered saudhills. 


From  The  Gentleman's  M 
THE  FUEL  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  sun 
far  exceeds  all  artificial  sources  of  illu- 
mination. It  has  been  shown  experi- 
mentally that,  compared  with  astaudard 
candle  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  metre 
from  the  eye,  the  sun's  light  is  equal  in 
quantity  to  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  billions  of  billions  of  such  caudles  I 
(Fiftceu  hundred  and  seventy-live  fol- 
lowed by  twenty-four  ciphers).  The 
intensity  of  the  solar  light  —  or  the 
amount  of  light  per  square  inch  of  sur- 
face —  is  found  to  be  ninety  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  candle,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  bright 
as  the  lime  light  !  The  blackest  por- 
tion of  a  sun-spot  exceeds  the  lime 
light  in  intensity  ;  and  eveu  the  electric 
arc,  when  placed  between  the  eye  aud 
the  suu's  disc,  appears  as  a  black 
spot ! 1 

The  question  has  often  been  asked. 
What  is  the  fuel  of  the  sun  ?  What  is 
the  origin  of  the  vast  amount  of  heat 
and  light  which  is  constantly  being  radi- 
ated by  our  central  luminary  into  sur- 
rounding space  ?  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer,  if  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  actual  combustion.  The 
amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  produce 
the  observed  results  is  so  enormous 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  im- 
agine where  the  fuel  could  come  from. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  calculated 
that  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  for 
each  square  yard  of  the  solar  surface 
would  be  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand 
live  hundred  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  ! 
—  equivalent  to  the  work  of  a  steam 
engine  of  sixty-three  thousand  horse- 
power !  This  enormous  expenditure 
of  fuel  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  a 
thickness  of  about  forty  feet  of  ice  per 
minute  at  the  sun's  surface.  Sir  John 
Herschel  says,  "Supposing  a  evlimhr 
of  ice  forty-live  miles  in  diameter  to  be 
continually  darted  into  the  sun  tcith  the 
x'clocily  ofWjhl,  and  that  the  water  pro- 
duced by  its  fusion  were  continually 
carried  off,  the  heat  now  given  off  con- 
stantly by  radiation  would  then  be 
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wholly  expended  in  its  liquefaction,  on 
the  one  hand,  so  as  to  leave  no  radiant 
surplus  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  actual 
temperature  at  its  surface  would  un- 
dergo no  diminution/'  He  also  says 
that  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  heat 
by  the  sun  per  minute  would  suffice  to 
melt  a  cylinder  of  ice  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  in 
length  extending  from  that  luminary  to 
a  Centauri  ! 

As  to  the  actual  temperature  at  the 
sun's  surface,  very  various  estimates 
have  been  made  by  different  computers. 
Sccchi  supposed  it  to  bo  about  ten  mil- 
lion degrees  of  the  Centigrade  ther- 
mometer !  and  Sporer  thirty -seven 
thousand  degrees  of  the  same  scale  ; 
while  M.  Pouillet  thinks  that  it  lies 
between  1,401  and  1,701  degrees  Centi- 
grade. M.  Becquercl,  Professor  Lang- 
ley,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  consider 
that  the  temperature  of  the  solar  photo- 
sphere cannot  exceed  three  thousand 
degrees  Centigrade.    According  to  M. 


about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  the  sun's  surface,  and  in  this 
focus  the  most  refractory  substances — 
platinum,  fire-clay,  the  diamond  itself 
—  are  either  instantly  melted  or  dissi- 
pated in  vapor.  There  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  if  the  sun  were  to  come  as  near  to 
us  as  the  moon,  the  solid  earth  would 
melt  like  wax."  Messrs.  Trowbridge 
and  Hutchins  consider  that  in  the  solar 
atmosphere,  where  carbon  is  volatilized, 
the  temperature  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  voltaic  arc. 

It  may  be  shown  that  were  the  sun's 
mass  composed  of  coal  it  would  all  be 
consumed  in  about  six  thousand  years. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  solar 
heat  may  possibly  be  maintained  by  the 
fall  of  meteors  on  its  surface.  A  pound 
of  coal  falling  on  the  sun's  surface  from 
an  infinite  distance  would  develop  by 
concussion  six  thousand  times  the  heat 
that  would  be  produced  by  its  combus- 
tion. But  the  enormous  quantity  of 
meteors  required  for  the  purpose  — 


Saint-Claire  Dcville,  the  temperature  is  about  thirty-eight  hundred  pounds  per 


somewhere  about  twenty-five  hundred 
to  twenty-eight  hundred  degrees,  ami 
this  agrees  with  subsequent  experi- 
ments by  Buusen  and  Debray.  Sir 
Robert  Ball  says  that  "  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  well  within  the  truth  if  we 
state  the  effective  temperature  of  the 
sun  to  be  about  eighteen  thousand  de- 
grees Fahrenheit"  (The  Story  of  the 
Heavens,  p.  495).  Secchi's  estimate  is 
probably  very  excessive,  and  the  smaller 
determinations  nearer  the  truth.  The 
actual  heat  of  the  sun  must,  however, 
be  very  great.  Professor  Young  says  : 
;t  When  heat  is  concentrated  by  a  burn- 
ing-glass, the  temperature  at  the  focus 
■cannot  rise  above  that  of  the  source  of 
heat,  the  effect  of  the  lens  being  sim- 
ply to  move  the  object  at  the  focus  vir- 
tually towards  the  sun  ;  so  that,  if  we 
neglect  the  loss  of  heat  by  transmission 
through  the  glass,  the  temperature  at 
the  focus  should  be  the  same  as  that  of 
a  point  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sun  that  the  solar  disc  would  seem 
just  as  large  as  the  lens  itself,  viewed 
from  its  own  focus.  The  most  powerful 
lens  yet  constructed  thus  virtually  trans- 
ports au  object  at  its  focus  to  within 


square  foot  per  annum  —  renders  this 
theory  very  improbable.  If  the  earth 
were  to  fall  into  the  sun  it  would  main- 
tain its  heat  for  a  period  of  less  than 
one  hundred  years.  Jupiter  falling 
into  the  sun  would  supply  its  present 
expenditure  for  thirty-two  thousand 
years  to  come  ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
millions  of  years  indicated  by  geological 
records,  even  this  period  must  be 
considered  as  comparatively  short. 
Another  objection  to  this  theory  is 
that  the  quantity  of  matter  required 
would,  in  the  course  of  ages,  add  appre- 
ciably to  the  sun's  mass,  which  would 
derange  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
system.  The  meteoric  theory  of  the 
sun's  heat  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  theory  now  generally  accepted 
by  astronomers  is  that  advanced  by  the 
eminent  German  physicist  Helmholtz, 
which  ascribes  the  heat  of  the  sun  to 
the  shrinkage  of  its  mass  caused  by 
gravitation.  It  may  be  shown  math- 
ematically that  this  shrinkage  would 
undoubtedly  produce  the  observed  re- 
sult, and,  as  gravitation  must  inevitably 
act  on  the  componeut  particles  of  the 
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sun's  muss,  it  seems  quite  unnecessary 
to  look  further  for  a  satisfactory  the- 
ory. The  amount  of  shrinkage  re- 
quired to  account  for  the  present  solar 
radiation  is  so  small  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter 
cuuld  not  be  detected  by  the  most  re- 
fined instruments  of  measurement. 
Sir  William  Thomson  has  shown  that 
this  shrinkage  would  amount  to  only 
thirty-live  metres  ou  the  radius  per 
annum,  or  one  ten-thousandth  of  its 
length  in  two  thousand  years  —  a  quan- 
tity quite  inappreciable. 

According  to  Helmholtz's  theory,  the 
sun's  heat  was  originally  generated  by 
the  collision  of  two  masses,  as  in  Dr. 
Croll's  theory,  but  differing  from  that 
theory  iu  the  supposition  that  the 
bodies  approached  each  other  under 
the  effects  of  gravitation  alone,  and  not 
with  any  initial  velocity.  In  some 
books  it  is  "  paradoxically  stated  "  that 
the  sun  is  actually  becoming  hotter 
owing  to  condensation  ;  but  this  is 
quite  incorrect.  As  Sir  William  Thom- 
son points  out,  "  cooling  and  condensa- 
tion go  on  together."  In  fact,  as  the 
sun  has  been  gradually  losing  heat  for 
ages  past,  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by 
radiation  mifst  be  in  excess  of  that 
gained  by  shrinkage  ;  and,  as  this 
process  is  probably  still  in  progress, 
the  sun  must  be  actually  cooling  down. 
Of  course  this  cooling  process  is  exces- 
sively slow  — so  slow,  indeed,  that  one 
estimate  makes  the  maximum  loss  not 
more  than  oue  degree  Ceutigrade  in 
seven  years. 

According  to  Sir  William  Thomson, 
if  the  sun's  heat  could  be  maintained 
by  shrinkage  until  twenty  million  times 
the  present  annual  expenditure  is  ra- 
diated away,  the  sun's  diameter  would 
be  reduced  to  one-half  what  it  is  at 
present,  and  its  density  would  be  in- 
creased to  about  the  specific  gravity  of 
lead.  This  would  probably  put  a  stop 
to  all  further  shrinkage,  "through 
overcrowding  of  the  molecules." 

Supposing  the  sun  to  have  been  radi- 
ating out  heat  for  the  past  fifteen  mil- 
lion years,  the  solar  radius  "  must  have 
been  four  times  as  great  as  at  present." 
Sir  William  Thomson  is  not  disposed  to 


admit  much  more  than  twelve  million 
years  as  the  past  duration  of  the  sun's 
history,  but,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
former  paper,  this  period  —  immense 
as  it  is  —  will  not  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  geologists.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty Dr.  Croll  has  advanced  his  "  Im- 
pact Theory,"  which  has  been  already 
considered  in  the  paper  referred  to 
(Gentleman's  Magazine,  June,  1891). 

The  ancient  philosophers  thought 
that  the  sun  might  possibly  be  inhab- 
ited !  Kveu  in  modern  times  this 
hypothesis  has  been  seriously  consid- 
ered. Dr.  Elliott  in  1787  upheld  this 
view,  and  on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  Boy  dell  his 
friends  maintained  his  sanity  ami 
quoted  as  proof  of  their  assertion  the 
pages  of  his  book  in  which  this  opinion 
was  expressed.  A  necessary  detail  of 
Helmholtz's  theory  is  that  the  sun 
must  be  iu  a  fluid  state  from  its  surface 
to  its  centre.  Were  this  not  so  it  would 
soon  grow  dark,  "  as  the  conducting 
power  of  no  known  solid  would  suffice 
to  maintain  the  incandescence."  The 
idea  of  a  solid  nucleus  enclosed  in  a 
fiery  envelope  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned and  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  alt 
such  uncritical  theories. 

Sir  William  Thomson  thus  describes 
the  action  which  would  probably  take 
place  during  the  formation  of  the  sun 
according  to  the  gravitation  theory  : 
"  Think  of  two  cool  solid  globes,  each 
of  the  same  mean  density  as  the  earth, 
and  of  half  the  sun's  diameter,  giveu  at 
rest,  or  nearly  nt  rest,  at  a  distance 
asunder  equal  to  twice  the  earth's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  they  will  fall  to- 
gether and  collide  iu  exactly  half  a 
year.  The  collision  would  last  about 
half  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  will  be  transformed  into  a  violently 
agitated  incaudesceut  fluid  mass,  flying 
outwards  from  the  line  of  motion  before 
the  collision,  and  swelling  to  .*\  bulk 
several  times  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  original  bulks  of  the  two  globes. 
How  far  the  fluid  mass  will  fly  out  all 
round  from  the  line  of  collision  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  motion  is  too 
complicated  to  be  fully  investigated  by 
any  known  mathematical  method.  A 
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mathematician  with  sufficient  patience 
migiit,  however,  approximate  to  the 
truth.  After  a  series  of  oscillations  it 
will  subside,  probably  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  iuto  a  globular  star 
of  about  the  same  dimensions,  heat, 
and  brightness  as  our  present  sun,  but 
different  from  him  in  this,  that  it  would 
have  no  rotation. 

"  If,  however,  each  had  a  transverse 
motion  —  in  opposite  directions  —  of 
1*82  metres  per  second,  the  result 
would  be  a  globe  like  our  sun,  rotating 
in  twenty-five  days.  If  the  trausverse 
velocity  be  anything  more  than  0*71  of 
a  kilometre  they  would  escape  collision, 
and  would  revolve  in  equal  ellipses 
round  their  centre  of  inertia  in  a  period 
of  one  year,  just  grazing  one  another's 
surfaces  every  time  they  came  round  to 
the  nearest  points  of  their  orbits.  If 
the  initial  transverse  velocity  be  less 
than,  but  not  much  less  than,  0*71  of  a 
kilometre  per  second,  there  will  be  a 
violent  grazing  collision,  and  two  bright 
suns,  solid  globes  bathed  in  flaming 
fluid,  will  come  into  existence  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  will  com- 
mence revolving  round  their  common 
centre  of  inertia  in  long  elliptic  orbits 
in  a  period  of  little  less  than  a  year. 
Tidal  interaction  between  them  will 
diminish  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits, 
and,  if  continued  long  enough,  will 
cause  them  to  revolve  in  circular  orbits 
round  their  centre  of  inertia,  with  a 
distance  between  their  surfaces  equal 
to  6-44  diameters  of  each." 

The  bearing  of  the  latter  portion  of 
Sir  William  Thomson's  remarks  on  the 
possible  origin  of  binary  stare  will  be 
obvious  to  the  reader.  The  "  violent 
grazing  collisions  "  in  a  period  of  about 
a  year  seem  also  to  suggest  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  variable  stars,  of  which  the  periods 
of  several  do  not  differ  much  from 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  theory  of  variable 
stars  advanced  by  Professor  Lockyer  in 
his  "Meteoric  Hypotheses;"  but  in 
this  theory  the  revolving  masses  are 
supposed  to  be  swarms  of  meteorites, 
and  not  solid  bodies.  The  bright  lines 
observed  in  some  of  the  long  period 
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variables  when  near  a  maximum  of 
light  indicate  a  great  increase  of  heat, 
which  may  possibly  bo  due  cither  to 
the  collisions  of  thousands  of  meteor- 
ites or  to  solid  bodies  rendered  incan- 
descent by  a  4k  violent  grazing  collision." 

J.  Ellaud  Gore. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
NEGRO  COFFEE. 

NEGRO  or  wild  coffee  is  the  name 
that  has  been  giveu  to  fedegozo  seeds, 
on  account  of  their  beiug  used  in  west- 
ern tropical  Africa  and  in  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  In  some  of  the 
French  African  colonies  the  seeds  are 
also  known  as  cafd  negre  and  cafd 
marron.  Botanically,  the  plant  produc- 
ing the  seed  is  known  as  Cassia  occiden- 
talis.  It  grows  very  freely  iu  most 
tropical  countries  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  com- 
mon weed,  with  a  sickly,  offensive 
smell,  that  many  planters  would  fain 
be  rid  of.  The  seeds  are  roasted  aud 
ground,  aud  the  infusion,  made  iu  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  coffee  amazingly 
resembles  the  finest  Mocha.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Nicholls  of  Do- 
minica, who,  writing  to  the  director  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  a 
few  years  back,  states  :  "  I  collected 
some  seeds,  and  directed  my  cook 
to  roast  aud  grind  them,  so  that  I 
might  taste  the  1  coffee.'  Other  matters 
engaging  my  attention,  I  forgot  the 
circumstance  until  several  days  after- 
wards, when,  one  evening,  my  wife 
inquired  how  I  liked  my  after-dinner 
cup  of  coffee.  I  turned  to  her  inquir- 
ingly, when  she  laughingly  said : 
'That  is  your  wild  coffee.'  I  was 
indeed  surprised,  for  the  coffee  was 
indistinguishable  from  that  made  of 
the  best  Arabian  beans,  and  we  iu 
Dominica  arc  celebrated  for  our  good 
coffee.  Afterwards,  some  of  the  seeds, 
roasted  and  ground,  were  brought  to 
me,  and  the  aroma  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  coffee  ordinarily  used  in  the 
island." 

Dr.  Livingstone  took  some  of  these 
seeds  to  the  Mauritius  Botauical  Gar- 
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dens,  and  mentioned  that  the  natives 
of  tropical  Africa  roasted  and  used 
them  like  coffee. 

It  has  not  been  definitely  stated  that 
the  infusion  has  an)'  stimulating  effect, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  it  has, 
otherwise  the  negroes  would  hardly 
employ  it  in  lieu  of  coffee.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  it  to  consist  of  fatty 
matters  (olein  and  margarine),  4*9  ; 
tannic  acid,  0*9;  sugar,  2*1;  gum, 
28-8 ;  starch,  2-0 ;  cellulose,  34-0 ; 
water,  7*0  ;  calcium  sulphate,  and  phos- 
phate, chrysophanic  acid,  0-9 ;  malic 
acid,  sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sul- 
phate, iron,  silica,  together,  o-4  ;  and 
achrosine,  13*58  parts  in  one  hundred. 
Achrosine  is  soluble  in  water,  and  com- 
municates to  the  latter  a  garnet  color. 
It  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur ;  but  its  exact 
composition  has  not  been  determined. 
It  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  in  acids 
and  alkalies.  The  color  cannot  be  fixed 
upon  tissues  by  any  known  mordant, 
and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  induced 
Professor  Clouet,  who  made  the  analy- 
sis, to  term  it  achrosine,  or  44  not  color- 
ing," although  being  colored  itself. 

If  wo  might  venture  an  hypothesis, 
we  would  suggest  that  further  investi- 
gation into  this  coloring  matter  may 
prove  that  the  color  is  the  important 
feature  from  an  alimentary  point  of 
view.  This  has  recently  been  proved 
to  be  the  case  with  kola.  For  many 
years  scientists  were  puzzled  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  in  the  kola  nut 
that  produced  the  stimulating  and  nu- 
tritive effect.  It  was  at  first  suggested 
that  it  was  due  to  caffeine  ;  but  experi- 
ments proved  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  At  length,  after  prolonged  re- 
searches, Professor  Ileckel  of  Mar- 
seilles practically  demonstrated  that  the 
"  muscle-bracing  "  and  other  beneficial 
properties  of  the  kola  nut  were  entirely 
due  to  the  preseuce  of  a  coloring  body 
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which  he  designated  kola  red  (rouge 
de  kola),  and  which  a  German  scientist 
has  since  named  kolaniu. 

Besides  using  fedegozo  seeds  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  the  natives  em- 
ploy the  whole  plant  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  various  complaints  and  dis- 
eases. It  is  closely  allied  to  ordinary 
senna  —  in  fact,  in  Liberia,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  it  is  called  small  senna 
—  so  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  whole  plant  is  purgative. 
This  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  muci- 
laginous and  extractive  matters  in 
conjunction  with  the  small  percentage 
of  chrysophanic  acid  that  analysis 
proves  to  be  present  in  the  plant.  Tor- 
refaction  destroys  the  purgative  prin- 
ciple in  the  seeds  and  causes  them  to 
taste  like  coffee. 

One  of  the  most  useful  properties  of 
the  plant  is  its  febrifuge  action.  It  is 
generally  administered  by  boiliug  an 
ounce  of  the  seed  in  ten  ounces  of 
water  ;  and  when  this  quantity  is  re- 
duced to  nine  ounces,  it  is  given  to  the 
patient  during  the  cold  period  of  a 
rigor  ;  a  profuse  perspiration  follows, 
and  the  rigors  do  not  recur.  The  seeds 
have  repeatedly  been  employed  in 
France  and  in  some  West  India  Islands 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  instead  of  the 
decoction  being  used  as  just  described, 
sixty  grammes  of  the  seed  have  been 
macerated  in  a  litre  of  Malaga  wine. 

The  value  of  the  plant  is  recognized 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mohamme- 
dan writers  recommend  its  use  in  cases 
of  coughs,  especially  whooping-coughs  ; 
an  infusion  of  the  root  is  considered  by 
the  American  Indians  to  be  an  antidote 
against  various  poisons  ;  and  in  Brazil 
the  same  preparation  is  used  as  a  tonic 
and  diuretic  in  dropsy  aud  liver  com- 
plaints. This  latter  property  has  gained 
for  the  plant  the  same  unconventional 
title  that  couutry  children  apply  to  our 
own  dandelion. 
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THE  MESSENGER. 

Wearied,  I  flung  my  work  away  from  me. 
All  my  soul's  labor,  all  my  toil,  life-long, 
My  hopes,  and  my  ambitions,  and  my 
song, 

And  closed  my  eyes,  too  dim  with  tears  to 
see. 

When  I  awoke,  behold  the  day  was  o'er, 
And  the  deep  purple  evening  shadows 
crept 

Across  the  mountains,  and  the  flowers 
slept, 

And  a  light  wind  blew  fresh  from  sea  to 
shore. 

Then  I  became  aware  of  one  who  stood 
Beside  me,  in  the  twilight,  dark  and  still, 
And  knew  that  He  —  the  mighty  one  — 
was  there. 

And  Death  spake  solemnly  :  "The  man 
whose  will, 
Though  vainly,  strove,  need  nevermore 
despair, 

Since  he  has  done  — what  God  asked  ;  what 
he  could." 
Spectator.  CLARA  GRANT  DUFF. 


Prince  of  painters,  come,  I  pray, 
Paint  my  love,  for,  though  away, 
King  of  craftsmen,  you  can  well 
Paint  what  I  to  thee  can  tell. 
First,  her  hair  you  must  indite 
Dark,  but  soft  as  summer  night ; 
Hast  thou  no  contrivance  whence 
To  make  it  breathe  its  frankincense  ? 
Rising  from  her  rounded  cheek 
Let  thy  pencil  duly  speak, 
How  below  that  purpling  night 
Glows  her  forehead  ivory-white. 
Mind  you  neither  part  nor  join 
Those  sweet  eyebrows'  easy  line  ; 
They  must  merge,  you  know,  to  be 
In  separated  unity. 
Painter,  draw,  as  lover  bids, 
Now  the  dark  line  of  the  lids  ; 
Painter,  now  'tis  my  desire, 
Make  her  glance  from  very  fire, 
Make  it  as  Athene's  blue, 
Like  Cythera's  liquid  too  ; 
Now  to  give  her  cheeks  and  nose, 
Milk  must  mingle  with  the  rose  ; 
Her  lips  be  like  persuasion's  made, 
To  call  for  kisses  they  persuade  ; 
And  for  her  delicious  chin. 
O'er  and  under  and  within, 
And  round  her  soft  neck's  Parian  wall, 
Bid  fly  the  graces,  one  and  all. 


For  the  rest,  enrobe  my  pet 
In  her  faint  clear  violet ; 
But  a  little  truth  must  show 
There  is  more  that  lies  below, 
Hold  !  thou  hast  her —  that  is  she. 
Hush  !  she's  going  to  speak  to  me. 

William  Philpot. 


THE  PARTHENON. 

A  ruin  !   But  no  Gothic  pile  divine 
May  match  the  Athenian's  master- work  of 
might ; 

Beauty  supreme,  and  Glory  infinite, 
Smile  undismayed  in  Pallas'  peerless  shrine; 
Fair  Fane,  that  loftiest  memories  entwine, 
Though  Time  hath  o'er  thee  swept  with 

scathing  flight, 
And  War's  rude  touch  hath  marred  thy 

marble  white, 
Unconquered  Thought's  Eternity  is  thine  ! 

Yes  !    Thou  hast  seen  Athene  yield  to 
Christ, 

The  Moslem's  merciless  sway  — till  Free- 
dom, won 
At  Navarino,  chased  away  the  mist 
That  blackening  brooded  o'er  thee,  and 
outshone 

The  dawn  of  Greece  re-risen  — and  Hope, 
that  kissed 

To  life  — from  death-like  sleep  — the  Par- 
thenon. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


SOUVENIR. 

Even  as  a  garden  full  of  branch  and  blooth 
Seen  in  a  looking-glass  and  so  more  fair 
With  boughs  suspended  in  a  magic  air 

More  spacious  and  more  radiant  than  the 
truth  ; 

So  I  remember  thee,  my  happy  Youth, 
And  smile  to  look  upon  the  days  that 
were, 

As  they  had  never  told  of  doubt  or  care. 
As  I  had  never  wept  for  grief  or  ruth. 

So,  were  our  spirits  destined  to  endure,  — 
So,  were  the  after-life  a  promise  sure 
And  not  the  mocking  mirage  of  our 
dearth  ! 

Through  all  eternity  might  heaven  appear 
The  still,  the  vast,  the  radiant  souvenir 
Of  one  unchanging  moment  known  on 
earth. 

Mrs.  James  Darmestetkk, 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
ELIZABETH  INCHBALD. 

Godwin,  condescending  for  once  to 
epigram,  described  Mrs.  Inchbald  as 
kka  piquante  mixture  between  a  lady 
and  a  milkmaid."  Sheridan  declared 
that  she  was  the  only  authoress  whose 
society  pleased  him  ;  and  the  passing 
glimpses  we  obtain  of  her  in  the  me- 
moirs and  letters  of  contemporaries 
excite  the  wish  that  they  were  fuller 
and  more  frequent. 

Few  things  in  the  annals  of  biography 
are  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  evil 
fate  which,  making  a  never-to-be- 
forgiven  Dr.  Foy liter  its  instrument, 
robbed  the  reading  world  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  u  Memoirs  written  by  Herself," 
and  substituted  the  materials  collected 
for  those  memoirs,  manipulated  afresh 
by  the  prosy  and  pompous  James 
Boaden. 

The  publishers  of  that  day  knew  that 
Mi*s.  Inchbald  was  compiling  Iter  rec- 
ollections, and  competed  eagerly  for 
them,  offering  a  thousand  pounds  with- 
out seeing  the  manuscript,  aud  in  one 
case  even  proposing  to  settle  an  annu- 
ity on  her.  But  she  demurred  and  held 
back  ;  and  only  a  memorandum  found 
amongst  her  papers  rather  mysteriously 
indicates  the  fate  of  the  precious  work. 

Query.  —  What  I  should  wish  done  at  the 
point  of  death. 
Dr.  P.  —  Do  it  now. 
Four  volumes  destroyed. 

The  bright  anecdotes  and  sketches  of 
famous  contemporaries  that  must  have 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
"The  Simple  Story,"  when  relating 
her  own  chequered  career,  are  lost  be- 
yond recall.  But  it  is  still  possible  to 
disentangle  the  faets  of  her  life  from 
the  wearisome  platitudes  and  yet  more 
intolerable  puns  of  her  historian. 

Elizabeth,  the  fairest  of  several  fair 
daughters  of  John  Simpson,  a  Roman 
Catholic  farmer  living  at  Standingtield, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  born  in 
1753,  only  eight  years  before  her  fa- 
ther's death.  Her  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  sensible  and  energetic 
woman,  brought  up  her  large  family 
well,  and  long  carried  on  the  farm  with 


the  assistance  of  such  of  her  children 
as  remained  single. 

Four  of  her  daughters  married  early, 
and  went  to  live  in  London,  which 
thenceforward  became  the  promised 
land  to  Elizabeth,  who,  at  thirteen, 
declared  that  she  "  had  rather  die  than 
not  see  the  world."  In  early  youth, 
though  her  charming  manner  and  gay 
disposition  eminently  lilted  her  to  be 
popular  in  society,  she  shrank  from  it 
nervously,  because  of  a  slammer  which 
in  later  years  was  considered  only  an 
addition  to  her  many  attractions.  Yet, 
oddly  enough,  her  great  ambition  was 
to  become  an  actress.  With  this  end 
in  view  she  persistently  endeavored  to 
improve  her  enunciation,  writing  tho 
words  which  she  found  most  difficult, 
and  carrying  them  about  with  her,  so 
that  she  might  lose  no  opportunity  of 
practising  them. 

Elizabeth's  taste  for  the  drama  was 
shared  by  all  her  family  ;  one  of  their 
favorite  amusements  was  to  read  plays 
aloud,  each  taking  a  part.  When  the 
theatre  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  open 
the  Simpsons  were  regular  attendants  ; 
they  made  friends  among  members  of 
the  companies  performing  there,  and 
in  1770  Elizabeth  applied  to  Richard 
Griffith,  manager  of  the  Norwich  The- 
atre, for  an  engagement.  Nothing 
came  of  the  application  then,  but  a 
friendly  correspondence  and  an  amus- 
ing entry  in  her  pocket-book  :  "R-i-c-h- 
a-r-d  G-r-i-f-f-i-t-h.  Each  dear  letter  of 
thy  name  is  harmony  !  " 

In  the  same  year  her  brother  George 
exchanged  the  farm  for  the  stage. 
His  frequent  letters,  which  no  doubt 
dwelt  rather  on  the  lights  than  the 
shadows  of  theatrical  life,  increased 
Elizabeth's  desire  to  follow  the  same 
course. 

Visiting  Mre.  Hunt,  one  of  her  mar- 
ried sisters,  in  1771,  Elizabeth  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Inchbald,  an  actor 
of  respectability,  who  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  her,  accompanied  her  on 
sight-seeing  expeditions,  and  after  her 
return  wrote  to  her  mother  and  herself 
what  was  evidently  an  offer  of  his  hand. 

Her  answer  was  more  candid  than 
encouraging  :  — 
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In  spite  of  your  eloquent  pen  [she  con- 
cludes] matrimony  still  appears  to  me  with 
less  charms  than  terrors  ...  to  enter  into 
marriage  with  the  least  reluctance,  as  fear- 
ing you  are  going  to  sacrifice  part  of  your 
life,  must  he  greatly  imprudent.  Fewer 
unhappy  marriages,  I  think,  would  he  occa- 
sioned if  fewer  persons  were  guilty  of  this 
indiscretion  — an  indiscretion  tliat  shocks 
me,  and  which  I  hope  Heaven  will  ever 
preserve  me  from  ;  as  must  be  your  wish,  if 
the  regard  that  you  have  professed  for  me 
be  really  mine,  of  which  I  am  not  wholly 
undeserving  ;  for,  as  much  as  the  strongest 
friendship  can  allow,  I  am  yours  —  E. 
Simpson.1 

It  seems,  from  some  brief  but  signifi- 
cant entries  in  her  journal,  that  at  this 
time  she  was  wavering  between  Mr. 
Inchbald,  who  loved  her,  and  Mr. 
Griffith,  whom  she  fancied  she  loved  : 

January  22nd. —Saw  Mr.  Griffith's  pic- 
ture. 
28th.— Stole  it. 

2tHh.  —  Rather  disappointed  at  not  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  Inchbald. 

In  March  she  records  receiving  a 
note  from  Mr.  Griffith  which  44  almost 
distracted  her."  Whether  its  contents 
were  personal  or  professional  docs  not 
appear,  but  undoubtedly  it  put  the  fin- 
ishing loucli  to  her  determination  to 
leave  home,  and  as  her  family,  despite 
their  theatrical  predilections,  had  per- 
sistently opposed  her  desire  to  become 
An  actress,  she  ran  away  to  London, 
leaving  on  her  dressing-table  —  as  be- 
came a  heroine  of  romance  —  a  farewell 
letter  to  her  mother. 

Elizabeth  was  then  eighteen  years 
old,  and  very  lovely.  Even  Boaden 
waxes  eloquent  in  describing  her  :  — 

She  was  In  truth  a  figure  that  could  not 
be  seen  without  astonishment  at  its  loveli- 
ness—  tall,  slender,  straight,  of  the  purest 
complexion  and  most  beautiful  features. 
Iler  hair  of  a  golden  auburn,  her  eyes  full 
At  once  of  spirit  and  sweetness  ;  a  combina- 
tion of  delicacy  that  checked  presumption 
and  interest  that  captivated  the  fancy.4 

Dreading  lest  she  should  be  scut 

*  "Memoir*  and  Correspondence  of  Mr*.  Inchbald, 
edited  by  James  Boadeu.  Ixmdon  :  Ricbard  Bent- 
ley.  1833.    Vol.  I.,  p.  15. 

*  Memoir*  and  Correspondence  of  Mr*.  Inchbald. 
Vol.  l.,p.2&. 


back  to  the  farm  if  any  of  her  family 
knew  where  she  was  to  be  found,  Eliz- 
abeth did  not  join  her  sisters  when  she 
arrived  in  London  "in  the  Norwich 
Fly,"  but  went  in  search  of  some 
friends  who  had  been  living  at  Charing 
Cross,  only  to  find  that  they  had  quilted 
London  for  Wales.  She  appears  then, 
if  one  may  judge  from  an  account  of 
her  proceedings  which  Boaden  pro- 
nounces founded  on  fact  (on  the  ground 
that  it  was  published  in  her  lifetime 
and  not  contradicted  by  her),  to  have 
become  distraught  with  nervous  excite- 
ment, to  have  run  away  from  houses 
where  she  would  have  been  kindly  re- 
ceived, to  have  wandered  aimlessly 
about  the  neighborhood  of  Hoi  born, 
and  finally  to  have  obtained  a  room  at 
the  White  Swan,  under  the  pretext 
that  she  had  been  disappointed  of  a 
seat  in  the  York  coach.  But  her  hosts 
must  have  regarded  her  with  some  sus- 
picion, for  they  locked  her  into  her 
room  at  night ! 

She  remained  there,  however,  living 
on  44  a  roll  or  two  aud  a  draught  of 
water,"  until  her  failure  to  obtain  an 
immediate  theatrical  engagement,  .and 
her  rapidly  dwindling  funds,  frightened 
her  into  communicating  with  her  sis- 
tens.  She  then  received  her  mother's 
forgiveness  and  help,  aud  met  Mr. 
Inchbald  again  at  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Slender.8  Some 
incidents  during  her  negotiations  with 
managers,  peculiarly  revolting  to  a  girl 
of  her  high  spirit  and  uatural  refine- 
ment, no  doubt  sharpened  her  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Inchbald's  uuwearied 
devotion.  She  had  evidently  beguu  to 
realize  acutely  the  difficulty  of  making 
her  way  in  London  alone  and  unpro- 
tected. Two  months  after  her  arrival 
in  town  they  were  married  by  a  Catho- 
lic priest  and  afterwards  by  a  Protes- 
tant clergyman,4  aud  in  the  evening  the 


»  The  fragments  of  he: 
struction  contain  excellent  descriptive  touches. 
She  says  of  her  brother-in-law  :  "  Mr.  Slender  was 
In  reality  good  natured,  but  his  good  nature  con- 
sisted In  frightening  you  to  death  to  hare  the 
pleasure  of  recovering  you ;  in  holding  an  axe  < 
your  head  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  a 
prieve." 

«  Yet  Boaden  declares  they 
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bride  accompanied  Mrs.  Slender  to  the  I 
theatre  to  see  the  bridegroom  act  Mr. 
Oakley  in  44  The  Jealous  Wife,"  which 
the  superstitious  might  regard  as  omi- ; 
nous  of  troubles  that  only  too  quickly  j 
followed. 

On  the  following  day  they  started  for 
Bristol,  where  Mr.  Inchbald  had  au 
engagement,  and  there,  in  the  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
made  her  tirst  appearance  on  any  stage 
as  Cordelia  to  her  husband's  Lear. 
She  must  have  looked  the  character 
enchaulingly,  but  did  not,  it  would 
seem,  declaim  it  equally  well,  for  she 
relates  mauy  painstaking  lessous  be- 
stowed on  her  by  her  husband,  both 
indoors  and  out,  wandering  over  the 
hills  or  sitliug  by  the  lireside,  with  a 
view  to  curing  the  mechanical  and  mo- 
notonous utterance  sho  adopted  as  a 
precaution  against  her  stammer.  She 
was  industrious,  and  certainly  not  fas- 
tidious as  to  the  parts  in  which  she 
appeared,  for  we  read  of  her  as  Anne 
Boleyn,  one  of  the  witches  in  "  Mac- 
beth," Jane  Shore,  a  Bacchante  in 
"Comus,"  Desdemona,  the  Tragic 
Muse  in  the  44  Jubilee,"  and  a  long  et 
cetera.1 

The  seven  years  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
married  life  were  chiefly  spent  in  trav- 
elling from  theatre  to  theatre  iu  the 
United  Kingdom,  sharing  her  hus- 
band's professional  labors  —  a  much 
more  arduous  existence  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  we  can  easily  realize. 
On  one  occasion  they  took  ship  from 
Leith  to  Aberdeen,  but  encountered 
such  bad  weather,  that  after  a  night's 
tossing  and  terror,  the  captain  put  his 
passengers  ashore  at  a  little  village, 
whence  the  Iuchbalds  had  to  depart  on 
foot  —  literally  44  strolliug  players  "  — 
thankful  for  au  occasional  lift  in  a  coal 
cart. 

At  Abcrdccu,  Mrs.  Inchbald  must 
have  been  a  favorite  ;  sho  performed 
there  in  thirty  characters,  from  August 
to  November,  1773.     She  was  then 


Catholics,  wbo  professed  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers." 

>  She  once  acted  Hamlet,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
stepson,  George  Inchbald,  to  hts  Horatio,  while  i  she  could  not  resist  laughing  much 
Suett  doubled  RosencranU  and  the  Grave-digger  !   •  than  bad  been  set  down  for  her. 


only  twenty,  and  her  beauty  and  grace 
no  doubt  compensated  for  the  absence 
of  histriouic  genius,  to  which  she 
appeal's  never  to  have  risen. a  Her 
journal  shows  that  both  she  and  her 
husband  possessed  tastes  aud  aspira- 
tions beyond  the  limits  of  their  profes- 
sion. While  she  was  studying  French 
and  busying  herself  with  translations, 
he  was  painting  her  portrait  aud  giving 
her  drawing-lessons. 

A  letter  front  Digges,  manager  of  the 
Dumfries  Theatre  at  this  period,  sug- 
gests an  occasional  conflict  between  the 
feelings  of  the  artist  and  the  woman. 
After  asking  her  to  take  the  part  of 
Zaphira,  as  he  44  cannot  depend  on  any 
other  person's  attention  or  punctuality 
with  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  thea- 
tre," he  adds  :  — 

I  should  wish  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  dress 
it  in  a  matron-like  manner  ;  much  depends 
on  that.  And  if  you  would  suffer  your  face 
to  be  a  little  marked,  as  I  have  seen  Mrs. 
Wofflngton's  in  44  Veturia,"  it  must  greatly 
serve  you. 

No  doubt  she  complied  ;  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Digges  was  so  pleased  with  her 
that  in  the  followiug  month  he  pre- 
sented her  with  a  handsome  necklace 
aud  pair  of  earrings.  Perhaps  as  con- 
solation for  her  temporary  disfigure- 
ment ! 

In  Juue,  1776,  we  arc  told,  while 
Mi's.  Inchbald  was  playing  Jane  Shore 
in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  44  as  they 
expected,  there  was  a  riot  on  Mr.  Inch- 
bald's  accouut."  Why  they  should 
have  44  expected  "  a  disturbance,  or  iu 
what  way  he  had  iucurred  the  wrath  of 
the  canny  Scots,  is  not  explained,  but 
the  manifestation  must  have  been 
serious,  for  the  Inchbalds  quitted 
Edinburgh  and  spent  their  unpremed- 
itated holiday  in  a  long-desired  visit  to 
France. 

In  Paris,  Mrs.  Inchbald's  grace  and 
intelligence  made  her  popular  at  once, 
and  the  fact  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  Roman  Catholics  opened  many 


1  One  charm  she  seems  to  bare  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  Mrs.  Jordan  — a  spontaneous,  infectious, 
musical  laugh.   She  says  that  in  playing  comedy 
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•doors  to  them.  Mr.  Inch  bald  even 
•contemplated  establishing  himself  there 
as  a  miniature  painter  ;  but  he  must 
have  quickly  changed  his  mind,  for 
-September  found  them  at  Brighton, 
trying  for  theatrical  engagements  — 
difficult  to  obtain  after  the  Edinburgh 
disaster  — and  in  such  pecuniary  straits 
Chat  they  often  dispensed  with  dinner 
-or  tea,  ami  once  went  into  the  fields  to 
make  a  meal  of  turnips  !  But  wher- 
ever they  went,  and  whatever  troubles 
awaited  them,  Mrs.  Iuchbald's  sweet 
face  and  sunny  manner  always  won 
her  friends.  In  Scotland,  the  ladies 
who  led  the  fashion  would  not  at- 
tend the  theatres  unless  she  played  — 
and  in  Brighton  the  fellow-passengers 
who  had  crossed  from  Dieppe  with 
the  Iuchbalds  showed  them  much 
attention.  In  October  they  obtained 
engagements  at  Liverpool  which  proved 
in  every  way  fortunate,  as  they  then 
met  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  a  friendship 
began  between  her  and  Mrs.  Inchbald 
which  lasted  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
Queen  of  Tragedy  was  at  that  time 
only  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and 
her  new  friend's  diary  describes  her  as 
singing  merrily  over  her  household 
work,  which  theu  included  the  family 
w  ashing. 

Fanny  Kemble,  who,  hi  two  pages  of 
her  vivid  reminiscences,  gives  a  better 
idea  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  Boadcn's  two  heavy  vol- 
umes, says  :  — 

She  was  very  beautiful,  and  gifted  with 
original  genius,  as  her  plays  and  novels 
testify.  She  was  not  an  actress  of  any 
special  merit,  but  of  respectable  mediocrity. 
She  stuttered  habitually,  but  her  delivery 
was  never  impeded  by  this  defect  on  the 
stage.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  a  person  of  a 
very  remarkable  character,  lovely,  poor, 
with  unusual  mental  powers,  and  of  irre- 
proachable conduct.  She  had  a  singular 
uprightness  and  unworldliness,  and  a, child- 
like directness  and  simplicity  of  maimer, 
which,  combined  with  her  personal  loveli- 
ness, and  halting,  broken  utterance,  gave 
to  her  conversation,  which  was  both  humor- 
ous and  witty,  a  most  peculiar  and  comical 
charm.  Once,  after  travelling  all  day  in  a 
pouring  rain,  the  dripping  coachman  offered 
her  his  arm  to  help  her  out,  when  she  ex- 


claimed, to  the  great  amusement  of  her 
fellow-travellers,  "  Oh  no,  no  !  Y-y-y-you 
will  give  me  my  death  of  cold  !  Do  bring 
me  a-a-a-a  dry  man."  .  .  .  Coming  off  the 
stage  one  evening,  she  was  about  to  sit 
down  by  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  green-room, 
when  suddenly,  looking  at  her  magnificent 
neighbor,  she  said,  "  No,  I  won't  s-s-s-sit 
by  you.  You're  t-t-t-too  handsome!1'  in 
which  respect  she  certainly  need  have 
feared  no  competition,  and  less  with  my 
aunt  than  any  one,  their  style  of  beauty 
being  so  absolutely  dissimilar.1 

Through  all  her  varied  experiences, 
and  amidst  almost  continuous  change 
of  scene,  Mrs.  Inchbald  educated  her- 
self with  admirable  perseverance.  As 
a  child  she  had  copied  and  studied  the 
parts  in  which  she  desired  to  appear 
(such  as  Cordelia  and  Hermione)  ;  and 
she  left  behind  her  many  manuscript 
volumes  of  extracts  from  and  abstract* 
of  the  books  she  most  attentively  read, 
such  as  histories  and  biographies ; 
making  chronological  tables  for  herself, 
and  noting  any  fact  which  might  serve 
as  a  landmark  to  memory.2  Amongst 
the  books  she  notes  as  having  read  and 
epitomized  are  Chesterfield's  "  Let- 
ters;" Pope's  "Essay  ou  Man;" 
"Gil  Bias  ;"  and  the  odes  of  Horace. 
All  this  study  of  the  writings  of  others 
led  to  a  desire  to  become  a  writer  her- 
self, and  about  this  time  she  traced  the 
outline  of  her  "  Simple  Story." 

The  intimacv  with  Mrs.  Siddons  grew 
apace,  and  included  her  brother,  John 
Philip  Kemble,  who  soon  became,  as 
did  almost  every  male  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  sworn  friend  and  cham- 
pion. It  says  much  for  her  clraracter 
aud  disposition  that  although  so  univer- 
sally admired  by  men,  she  also  won 
and  retained  the  affection  of  all  women 
who  knew  her  intimately.  She  seems 
to  have  had  in  perfection  the  indefin- 
able, irresistible  gift  of  pleasing  which 
we  call  charm. 

In  1777,  the  Iuchbalds,  Mr.  aud  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Kemble,  and  two  other  friends 
took  country  lodgings  on  Russell  Moor, 

>  Record  of  a  Girlhood.  Bentley  tt  Son,  1S7». 
Vol.  II.,  p.  49. 

*  These  rolumes  she  sent  to  he 
whom  the  vu  anxious  to  inspire  with 
sembling  her  own. 
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and  formed  a  merry  family  party  — 
walking  together  in  the  morning  and 
playing  at  cards  in  the  evening,1  some- 
times running  out  in  the  sunset  to  the 
moor  for  a  game  at  hlindmanVhuff  or 
puss-in-thc-corncr.  What  a  picture  it 
suggests  —  the  reel  glow  in  the  sky,  the 
broad  purple  shadows  on  the  heath, 
and  such  forms  of  beauty  as  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  rac- 
ing in  and  out  amongst  the  gorse  and 
bracken  —  Hamlet  and  Lady  Macbeth 
playing  with  the  grace  and  mirth  and 
abandonment  of  children  ! 

The  more  serious  aspect  of  Mrs. 
InchbaUrs  many-sided  nature  is  amply 
manifested  in  her  journal,  where  she 
records  her  correspondence  on  ques- 
tions of  faith  with  the  enlightened  and 
sympathetic  Father  Jerningham,  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  made  in  Paris  — 
her  attendance  at  mass  with  her  hus- 
band and  friends,  and  her  reading  the 
service  in  French  to  Inchbald  and 
Kemble  when  there  was  no  chapel  in 
the  neighborhood.2 

When  visiting  York  for  professional 
purposes,  the  families  still  lived  to- 
gether and  shared  each  other's  studies 
and  amusements.  Mr.  Inchbald  car- 
ried his  paint-box  and  easel  into  Mrs. 
Siddons's  room  when  illness  prevented 
her  from  leaving  it,  and  Kemble  began 
a  course  of  English  history,  reading 
aloud  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  made 
notes  of  the  chief  facts  as  she  went  on. 
She  also  began  to  make  an  abridgement 
of  the  Bible  in  French. 

The  pleasant  intimacy  was  broken  up 
by  the  actors  being  informed  against  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  ordered  by 
the  magistrates  of  York  to  quit  the 
town.  The  Kemble  family  departed  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  Iuchbalds  to  Can- 
terbury, with  such  scanty  means  that 
the  only  meal  they  could  afford  for  two 

*  Kemble,  Mm.  Inchbald  says,  wasclerer  In  card 
tricks,  And  bad  nimble  Angers  whicb  made  toys 
from  wire,  wax,  thread,  or  clay,  to  ber  infinite 
amusement. 

*  Her  diary  also  contains  tbe  following  prayer : 
"  Almighty  God,  look  down  upon  thy  erring  crea- 
ture !  Pity  my  darkness  and  my  imperfections, 
and  direct  me  to  the  truth.  Make  me  humble 
under  the  difficulties  which  adhere  to  my  faith,  and 
patient  under  the  perplexities  which  accompany 
Its  practice." 


days  was  breakfast.  Perhaps  these  long 
fasts  (not  dignified  by  being  part  of 
Catholic  observance)  may  to  somo  ex- 
tent excuse  an  ebullition  of  impatience 
that  Mrs.  Inchbald  penitently  relates. 
Her  husband  was  so  busy  copying  a 
portrait  of  Garrick,  that  he  did  not  im- 
mediately obey  her  call  to  dinner,  on 
which,  with  swift  vengeance,  she  tore 
his  copy  to  pieces  1 

Even  at  this  time,  when  her  own  re- 
sources were  so  limited,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
contrived  to  assist  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter Dolly,  who,  though  still  at  Stand- 
inglield,  were  less  prosperous  than 
formerly  ;  and  she  then  began  the 
course  of  self-denial,  almost  amounting 
to  penuriousucss,  by  which  she  all  her 
life  contrived  to  help  her  family.  It 
was  to  obtain  the  control  of  some 
money  for  this  purpose  that  she  in- 
curred the  anger  of  her  husband  by 
asking  that  their  salaries  might  be 
divided.  Her  friends,  meantime,  were 
being  roughly  used  in  Liverpool.  Kem- 
ble writes  to  her  :  — 

Madam,  —  I  know  you  love  news.  I  hope 
you  will  find  mine  entertaining,  and  excuse 
my  boldness  in  taking  my  sister's  employ- 
ment from  her.  But  why  should  I  en- 
deavor to  find  excuses  for  doing  what  I 
think  an  honor  to  me  ?  Without  more  pre- 
amble, then,  our  affairs  here  are  dreadful. 
On  Monday  night  we  opened  our  theatre. 
Before  the  play  began,  Mr.  Younger  ad- 
vanced before  the  curtain  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  riot,  with  which  he  had  pub- 
licly been  threatened  for  presuming  to  bring 
any  company  to  Liverpool  who  had  not 
played  before  the  king.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt  to  oratorize.  The  remorseless 
villains  threw  up  their  bats,  hissed,  kicked, 
stamped,  bawled,  did  everything  to  prevent 
his  being  heard.  After  being  saluted  with 
volleys  of  potatoes  and  broken  bottles  he 
thought  proper  to  depute  Siddons  as  his 
advocate,  who  entered  bearing  a  board  large 
enough  to  secure  his  person,  inscribed  with 
Mr.  Younger's  petition  to  be  heard.  The 
rogues  would  hear  nothing,  and  Siddons 
may  thank  his  wooden  protector  that  his 
bones  are  whole.  Mrs.  Siddons  entered 
next,  P.S.  and  Mrs.  Kniveton  CP.  —  Mais 
attssl  infortuntes  —  M  bien  !  Madame 
Kniveton  a  la  mauvaise  fortune  de  tomber 
dans  un  convulsion  sur  lea  planes!  The 
wretches  laughed.  They  next  extinguished 
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all  the  lights  round  the  house  ;  jumped  on 
the  stage,  brushed  every  lamp  out  with 
their  hats  ;  took  back  their  money,  and  left 
the  theatre,  determined  to  repeat  this  till 
they  have  another  company.  Well,  madam, 
I  was  going  to  ask  what  you  think  of  all 
this  ;  but  I  can  see  you  laughing  ! 

Amongst  other  news  Kemble  tells 
his  friend  that  he  has  finished  his  trag- 
edy (Belisnrius)  and  sent  it  to  Harris 
at  Covent  Garden,  "  Who  returned  it 
unopened,  with  an  assurance  that  it 
would  not  do."  Six  months  later,  how- 
ever, it  was  produced  at  Hull,  Mrs. 
Inchbald  acting  in  it  aud  speaking  the 
epilogue.  In  the  following  June  the 
Inch  balds  and  Kemble  visited  Halifax, 
Mr.  Inchbald  on  horseback,  and  next 
day  (June  6th,  1779)  ho  suddenly  ex- 
pired, it  is  supposed  from  disease  of 
the  heart.  His  wife  in  her  diary  calls 
the  day  "a  day  of  horror,"  and  the 
week  following  "  a  week  of  grief,  hor- 
ror, and  almost  despair."  It  would 
appear  that  she  was  not  with  him  at 
the  time,  for  she  also  notes  asking 
Kemble  many  questions  concerning 
her  husband's  death.1  Their  domestic 
peace  had  not  been  unbroken.  Mr. 
Inchbald  was  often  jealous  (Boadcn 
insinuates  not  without  cause),  and  her 
light-hearted  geniality  and  love  of  ad- 
miration —  joined,  perhaps,  to  a  spice 
of  retaliative  coquetry  —  often  angered 
him  ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  all 
her  admirers  found  a  hard  and  fast  line 
beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  ;  a  line  defeuded  on  one  occasion 
by  a  basin  of  hot  water  thrown  in  the 
face  of  an  insolent  manager. 

But  despite  passing  clouds  the  Inch- 
balds'  affection  for  each  other  was 
sincere  ;  they  had  many  interests  in 
common  ;  Mr.  Inchbald  s  admiration 
for  his  wife  and  faith  in  her  powers 
were  boundless,  and  she  loug  and  bit- 
terly missed  his  encouragement  and 
companionship.  The  first  event  which 
roused  her  from  her  affliction  was  the 
arrival  of  her  stepson  George  Inch- 
bald, with  whom  she  was  on  friendly 
terms.    He  became  a  member  of  the 

'  Kemble  wrote  a  long  and  eulogistic  Latin  in- 
scription for  bis  friend's  tomb  at  Leeds. 


same  company,  owing  an  iucreased  sal- 
ary to  her  good  offices,  and  lodged  iu 
the  same  house  with  her ;  a  few  months 
later  he  was  chosen  by  Suett  the  come- 
dian to  convey  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  his  stepmother  —  the  seriousness  of 
which  she  found  more  amusing  than 
any  of  his  stage  jokes. 

Meantime  the  world  in  general,  aud 
the  theatrical  world  in  particular,  mar- 
ried her  to  Kemble  so  confidently 
41  that  it  seemed  like  disappointing  their 
patrons  to  avoid  or  eveu  defer  the 
union."  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  u  Lives 
of  the  Kembles,"  4  says:  "It  is  prob- 
able that  Kemble's  cautious  disposition 
was  not  inclined  to  hamper  his  career 
by  taking  on  him  fresh  responsibil- 
ities."   Boadcn  says  :  — 

We  think  we  know  that  Mr.  Kemble  could 
never  have  borne  with  the  independent 
turn  of  her  mind  ;  he  could  never,  we  are 
sure,  be  blindly  fond  of  any  woman  ;  and 
much  as  she  might  have  respected  him  she 
had  a  humor  that  demanded  as  much  in- 
dulgence as  that  of  her  husband  at  least. 
Even  as  friends  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
they  had  frequent  differences,  looking  very 
like  alienation. 

This  sounds  all  very  true  aud  reason- 
able, no  doubt  — but  Kemble's  social 
attractions,  fine  presence,  and  dramatic 
powers  had  deeply  interested  Mrs. 
Inchbald  from  the  first.  They  had 
beeu  domesticated  together,  and  the 
attraction  had  but  grown  stronger  ;  aud 
there  is  the  best  authority  for  belie viug 
that  there  would  have  been  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  lady's  side. 

On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
sitting  by  the  fireplace  in  the  green-room, 
waiting  to  be  called  upon  the  stage,  she  and 
Miss  Mellon  (afterwards  Mrs.  Coutts  and 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans)  were  laughingly  dis- 
cussing their  male  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances from  the  matrimonial  point  of  view. 
My  Uncle  John,  who  was  standing  near, 
excessively  amused,  at  length  jestingly  said 
to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  had  been  comically 
energetic  in  her  declarations  of  who  she 
could  or  would,  or  never  could  or  would, 
have  married,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  would 
you  have  had  me?"  "Dear  heart,"  said 
the  summering  beauty,  turning  her  sweet 

»  Vol.  i.,  p.  79. 
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sunny  face  up  to  him  —  "  I'd  have  j-j-j- 
jumped  at  you  !"  1 

Of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  financial  position 
at  tbe  time  of  her  husbaud's  death  her 
biographer  says  quaintly  :  — 

Her  circumstances  were  what  is  com- 
monly called  good,  and  theatrically  per- 
haps extraordinary.  She  had  £222  Long 
Annuities,  £30  in  Consols,  and  5«.  3d.  in 
the  Reduced  Annuities  ;  besides  £128  12«. 
6d.  money  in  hand. 

Her  salary  was  under  thirty  shillings 
a  week,  and  for  her  benefits  she  rarely 
obtained  more  than  seven  pouuds. 
But  her  expenses  were  small,  averag- 
ing twelve  shillings  a  week  for  board 
and  lodging.  She  lived  in  comparative 
seclusiou  for  some  little  time  after  her 
husband's  death,  and  busied  herself  in 
finishing  her  "  Simple  Story."  It  was 
shown  to  Kemble,  George  Inchbald, 
and  one  or  two  other  friends,  and  after 
their  favorable  verdict  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Brodie,  who  vainly  tried  to  liud  a  pub- 
lisher for  it.  Undaunted  by  this  dis- 
appointment, Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to 
write  a  farce,  scenes  from  which  she 
read  to  her  friends  as  she  proceeded. 
She  was  corresponding  with  several 
avowed  admirers  (Sir  John  Whitefoord, 
Dr.  Brodie,  Colonel  Glover,  etc.),  but 
had  no  inteution  of  marrying  again. 

An  engagement  at  Coveut  Garden  in 
1780,  although  with  little  advance  of 
salary,  opened  a  new  era  in  her  life. 
She  appeared  as  Bellario,  lookiug  ex- 
tremely haudsome  in  her  page's  dress, 
but  speaking  timidly,  and  acting  stiffly, 
and  causiug  some  amusement  by  her 
reluctance  to  part  with  her  hat,  which 
she  wore  throughout,  even  when  pre- 
sented to  the  princess,  except  in  the 
scene  in  the  wood,  when  she  might 
naturally  have  kept  it  on  !  She  was 
little  disturbed  by  the  indifference  with 
which  her  London  debut  was  received, 
being  absorbed  in  completing  three 
farces  on  which  she  built  high  hopes, 
destined  like  those  of  many  of  her  suc- 
cessors iu  the  same  path  to  speedy  and 
humiliating  disappointment.  Managers 
slowly  and  reluctantly  consented  even 


1  Record  of  a  Girlhood,  by  Frances 
BenUey  A  Son,  1879.  VoL  ii.,  p.  50. 


to  look  at  them,  and  although  their 
unfavorable  decisions  were  prompt 
enough,  there  was  the  usual  difficulty 
and  delay  iu  getting  them  out  of  their 
hands. 

On  her  arrival  in  London  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald took  lodgings  at  uine  shillings  a 
week,  where,  iu  spite  of  limited  accom- 
modation and  entertainments  of  tho 
strictest  frugality  (sometimes,  iudeed, 
she  meutious  that  her  guests  provided 
their  owu  meals  !),  she  soon  gathered 
round  her  a  large  circle  of  new  ac- 
quaintances, and  rejected  lovers  whom 
she  generally  contrived  to  turn  into 
staunch  friends.  One  of  the  latter  sent 
her  as  a  Christmas-box  a  44  History  of 
England,"  and  amotigst  the  former  she 
numbered  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
One  of  her  sisters  took  alarm  at  this 
acquaintance,  but  the  greatest  indiscre- 
tion into  which  he  led  Mrs.  Inchbald 
was  accompanying  him  to  a  masquerade 
—  the  origin  of  Miss  Milner's  similar 
escapade  in  the  "  Simple  Story,"  as 
Kemble  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
prototype  of  tbe  austere  and  dignified 
Dorriforlh,  and  the  heroine's  fitful 
temper  and  self-will  to  have  been  reve- 
lations of  the  author's  "inner  con- 
sciousness." 

The  uext  few  years  were  passed  in 
London,  Dublin,  and  the  proviuces,  in 
exceedingly  hard  work,  at  low  salaries, 
and  often  entailing  the  assumption  of 
characters  repulsive  to  her,  and  what 
she  hated  most,  "  walking  in  the  pan- 
tomime." The  brightest  gleam  of  en- 
couragement was  the  purchase  of  one 
of  her  comedies  for  twenty  pounds  ; 
the  greatest  sorrow  was  the  death  of 
her  mother  in  1783.  Through  all 
changes  of  fortune,  her  studies  were 
carried  on  unweariedly.  She  made  fair 
progress  in  astronomy,  and  in  her  list 
of  books  read  we  find  Homer's  Odys- 
sey, Rolliu's  "Ancient  History,"  Pla- 
to's works,  Hook's  "  Tasso,"  and  "  The 
Wars  of  Jurgurtha." 

In  1784  Mrs.  Inchbald  made  her  first 
hit  as  a  dramatic  author,  Colman  pur- 
chasing her  farce  "The  Mogul  Tale" 
for  a  hundred  guineas.  The  authorship 
was  at  first  concealed,  and  she  found 
great  amusement  in  hearing  the  green- 
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room  criticisms  —  generally  favorable 
—  and  compensation  for  many  struggles 
in  its  brilliant  success  with  the  public. 
She  acted  in  it  herscli,  and  it  was 
noted  that  her  nervous  excitement  was 
so  great,  that  on  this  one  and  only  occa- 
sion she  stammered  on  the  stage.  As 
it  was  in  an  expression  of  surprise 
and  alarm,  it  probably  heightened  the 
effect. 

In  Kemble's  letter  of  congratulation 
he  says  :  — 

Your  uncommon  talents,  having  now 
forced  themselves  into  notice,  will  crown 
you  with  growing  reputation.  If  I  could 
write,  I  would.  I  cannot  —  so  you  must 
receive  esteem  instead  of  flattery,  and  sin- 
cerity for  wit.  when  I  swear  there  is  no 
Woman  I  more  truly  admire,  nor  any  Man 
whose  abilities  I  more  highly  esteem. 

Her  friend  Davis  paid  her  a  more 
amusing  tribute.  44  Next  to  that  im- 
mortal man,  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,"  he 
used  to  say,  44  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  lord  of 
the  ascendant." 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  now  became 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Mrs.  Inch  bald's 
humble  lodgings.  And  as  his  name 
was  not  exactly  a  voucher  for  propriety, 
jealous  people  said  ill-natured  things, 
which  called  forth  from  Harris,  (he 
manager,  the  indignant  reply  :  44  That 
woman  Inchbald  has  solemnly  devoted 
herself  to  virtue  and  a  garret." 

Her  next  production,  the  comedy, 
<4  I'll  Tell  You  What !  "  accepted  and 
named  by  Colmnn,  helped  her  a  little 
way  out  of  the  garret.  She  received 
£300  for  it,  and  her  faithful  friends 
Kemble  and  his  future  brother-in-law 
Francis  Twiss  carried  her  in  triumph 
to  the  City  to  invest  it  in  the  Three  per 
Cents.  Twiss  had  acted  the  unpopular 
part  of  the  44 candid  friend"  in  some 
letters  commenting  on  her  plays,  and 
the  sums  she  demanded  for  them,  in 
which  he  unmercifully  44  quizzed  "  her 
44  vanity  and  avarice,"  and  while  admit- 
ting their  merits  laughed  at  her  for 
believing  the  exaggerated  praises  of 
her  flatterers  ;  but  she  seems  to  have 
taken  his  strictures  quite  in  good  part, 
and  when  he  returned  to  town  resumed 
her  habit  of  dining  with  him  and  Kem- 
ble on  Sundays,  when  their  evenings 


Inchbald. 

were  spent  in  reading  aloud  to  each 
other,  sometimes  sermons. 

In  1780  Mrs.  InchbaUrs  prosperity 
and  popularity  were  great.  As  usual, 
she  largely  helped  her  family  ami 
friends,  and  her  unmarried  sister  Dolly 
was  sent  for  to  share  her  rooms,  which 
were  so  besieged  by  visitors  that  she 
had  literally  to  lock  her  doors  when  she 
required  undisturbed  quiet  for  writing. 
The  charming  Miss  Farren,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Derby,  was  a  favorite 
friend,  so  was  Mrs.  Tope,  and  old  Mrs. 
Kemble,  the  Swiss  farmer's  daughter 
from  whom  Fanny  Kemble  inherited 
her  longing  love  for  the  snow-clad  Alps. 
Amongst  her  lovers  was  Dr.  Wolcot, 
who  suspended  his  Pindaric  odes  to 
write  sentimental  verses,  not  of  the 
most  retined  order,  to  her.  A  more 
desirable  suitor  —  indeed,  one  to  whom 
there  could  have  been  no  objectiou,  but 
the  somewhat  important  one  that  his 
affection  was  not  returned  — was  Mr. 
Glover,  a  man  of  good  character,  for- 
tune, and  family,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Inchbald  in  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood,  and  who  twice 
proposed  to  her,  offering  a  settlement 
of  £500  a  year,  and,  what  was  far 
more  essential  in  her  eyes,  promis- 
ing to  be  as  kiud  to  her  somewhat 
exacting  and  unsatisfactory  relations 
as  she  was  herself. 

Boadcu  attributes  her  final  refusal 
to  an  unfortunate  preference  for  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  whose  pertinacious 
attentions,  he  says,  led  Mre.  Inchbald 
to  hope  that  he  meant  to  make  her  his 
wife.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
so  intelligent  a  woman,  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  phases  of  society,  and 
generally  so  acute  a  judge  of  character, 
could  have  deceived  herself  to  such  an 
extent.  Sir  Charles  was  at  that  time 
divorced  from  his  first  wife,  the  lovely 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,1  and  Mrs.  Iuch- 

1  Wftlpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  in  a  pro- 
phetic rein,  on  hearing  of  the  engagement  of  bis 
"  chief  angel."  After  describing  Bunbury's  "  child- 
ish "  unreliability  and  Inconsistency  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  adds :  "  To  show  himself  more  a 
man  he  Is  going  to  marry  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  who 
Is  very  pretty  from  exceeding  bloom  of  youth. 
But  as  she  has  no  features,  aud  her  beauty  Is  not 
likely  to  last  so  long  as  her  betrothed's,  he  will 
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Trnld  might  have  been  assured  that, 
even  had  his  principles  been  higher, 
his  matrimonial  views,  as  a  man  of 
fashion  and  a  politician,  would  be  very 
different.  Five  year's  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance between  them  continued, 
letters  being  constantly  exchanged  dur- 
ing the  intervals  between  his  frequent 
visits.  Sometimes  Sir  Charles  offended 
her  by  breaking  an  appointment  or  by 
an  appearance  of  indifference,  but  he 
was  always  forgiven,  and  Mrs.  Tuch- 
bald  indulged  her  dream  until,  in  1791, 
some  very  serious  explanation  took 
place,  which  made  her  extremely  mel- 
ancholy, and  Sir  Charles  was  relegated 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  acquaintance. 

During  these  years  of  delusion  Mrs. 
Inchbald  sadly  needed  the  kind  and 
wise  support  which  Mr.  Glover  might 
have  afforded  her.    Too  warm  a  heart 
and  too  open  a  hand  led  her  to  make 
some  undesirable  acquaintances  whom 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  on 
the  ground  of  a  prudence  which  she 
considered  selllsh,  and  made  her  the 
prey  of   all  the  impecunious.  Her 
brother  George,  who  had  married  an 
actress,  but  quitted  the  stage  on  his 
mother's  death  for  the  farm  at  Stand- 
inglield,  failed  disastrously.   Mrs.  Inch- 
bald had  settled  her  own  share  of  what 
her  mother  had  to  leave  on  her  sisters, 
but  tins  by  no  means  relieved  her  from 
family  calls.    Mr.  Twiss  came  to  the 
rescue  of  her  brother,  whose  difficul- 
ties were  beyond  her  unaided  arbitra- 
tion.   Her  stepson,  George  Inchbald, 
of  whom  she  had  been  very  fond, 
made  many  starts  in  life,  failing  in  all, 
and  coming  to  her  at  each  crisis  for 
assistance  ;  and  her  own  health  had  for 
raauy  years  been  so  fluctuating,  and  her 
frequent  illnesses  so  severe,  that  it  is 
astonishing  that  she  could  have  found 
strength  for  her  continuous  labors  as 
author  and  actress. 

In  1780  she  produced,  under  Col- 
man's  auspices,  a  successful  farce 
called  "The  Widow's  Vow."  She 
was  at  that  time  living  in  the  second 
floor  of  the  house  that  had  been  But- 

probably  repent  this  step,  like  bit  motion*."  (Let- 
ter* of  Horace  Walpole.  Bentley  &  Son,  edit.  1881. 
Vol.  11L,  p.  489.) 


tons',  and  her  sympathetic  imagination 
may  have  found  something  inspiriting 
in  the  associations  with  Steele  and 
Addison  and  their  brother  wits  by 
which  she  was  surrounded. 

Her  play  of  "  Such  Things  Are,"  put 
on  the  stage  by  Harris  in  the  following 
year,  and  ordered  by  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte  on  the  sixth  night, 
was  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
career  of  the  then  living  philanthropist 
Howard,  tailed  by  her  Haswell.  One 
of  the  incidents  iu  the  play  is  the  theft 
of  HaswelFs  pocket-book  by  a  slave  in 
a  dungeon  which  he  is  visiting  on  his 
errands  of  charity.  It  was  an  odd  co- 
incidence that  Howard  himself  returned 
to  England  while  this  drama  was  run- 
ning, ami  that  during  the  coach  jour- 
ney from  Canterbury  he  was  robbed  of 
a  case  containing  papers  aud  jewels. 

A  translation  from  the  French  play 
"  Guerre  Ouverte,"  called  by  Mrs. 
Inchbald  "The  Midnight  Hour,"  was 
her  next  triumph,  to  the  wrath  of  Lady 
Wallace  and  the  courteously  expressed 
disappointment  of  Mr.  Mac  Mali  on, 
each  of  whom  was  engaged  in  trans- 
lating the  same  comedy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald step  by  step  through  the  work  and 
pleasure  of  the  next  few  years,  but  one 
entry  in  her  journal  for  1788  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  passed  over  :  — 

On  the  29th  of  June  (Sunday)  dined, 
drank  tea,  and  supped  with  Mrs.  Whitfield. 
At  dark  she  and  I  and  her  son  William 
walked  out.  I  rapped  at  doors  in  New 
Street  and  King  Street  and  ran  away. 

Kemble's  "dear  muse"  had  then 
arrived  at  the  responsible  age  of  thirty- 
live. 

Hard-working  women  — and  men  too 
—  especially  the  brain-workers  in  all 
departments,  frequently  And  their  most 
disinterested  and  generous  friends  in 
their  doctors  ;  and  1788  also  inaugurated 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  friendship  for  Dr. 
Warren,  who,  first  consulted  by  her 
on  professional  subjects  only,  soon  be- 
came one  of  her  most  trusted  advisers  ; 
and  whom  she  grew  to  regard  with 
such  romantic  tenderness  that  she 
would  walk  up  and  down  Sackville 
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Street  at  uight  merely  to  see  whether 
there  were  lights  in  his  rooms,  and  his 
shadow  might  cross  the  windows. 
Haviug  been  told  that  a  certain  shop 
window  contained  a  portrait  of  her 
physician,  she  ran  out  before  breakfast 
to  look  at  it  ;  purchased  it  a  few  days 
afterwards,  aud  entered  in  her  jour- 
nal :  — 

"Read,  worked,  and  looted  at  my 
print." 

Notwithstanding  all  her  toils  and  all 
her  successes,  she  was  so  haudicapped 
by  the  incessant  demands  made  upon 
her,  principally  by  her  sisters  Dolly 
aud  Debby  (the  former  apparently 
helpless,  the  latter  worthless),  that  her 
home  at  this  time  wns  a  single  room  up 
two  pair  of  stairs  in  Frith  Street,  iu 
which  she  sat  with  her  shutters  closed, 
that  no  distraction  from  without  should 
withdraw  her  thoughts  from  business. 
Here  her  familiar  friends  were  some- 
times admitted,  whilst  titled  visitors 
aud  others  on  ceremonious  terms  wero 
shown  into  her  landlady's  drawing- 
room. 

Soon  after  settling  in  London  Mrs. 
lnchbald  met  thatsiugular  man  Thomas 
Holcroft,  ex-cobbler,  democrat,  drama- 
tist, journalist,  novelist,  who,  like  every 
one  who  saw  her,  was  interested  and 
charmed.  He  gave  her  much  advice, 
some  good,  some  bad,  with  regard  to 
her  plays,  and  introduced  her  to  a 
large  and  mixed  group  of  acquaint- 
ances. Their  friendship  knew  many 
vicissitudes.  Sometimes  they  quar- 
relled, sometimes  they  parted  forever, 
sometimes  he  addressed  her  in  verses 
breathing  passionate  admiration.  On 
one  occasion  she  broke  off  her  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  disapproving  of  a  novel 
he  had  just  published.  But  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  was  committed 
to  Newgate  for  high  treason,  she  imme- 
diately took  Robinson  the  publisher 
there  to  visit  him,  aud  see  what  could 
be  done  to  soften  his  captivity. 

Godwin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  a 
member  of  her  London  circle,  and  she 
speedily  took  a  prominent  place  in 
that  cluster  of  brilliant  and  beautiful 
women,  leading  unconventional  lives 
under  conditions  of  intellectual  aud  pcr- 


Inchbald. 

sonal  indepeudence  more  unusual  theo 
than  they  would  be  now,  his  friendship 
for  whom  partook  of  the  jealous  ardor 
of  passion,  and  was  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  cold  philosophy  on  which  he 
piqued  himself.  Iu  1790  Godwin  read 
and  criticised  her  44  Simple  Story,"  and 
Mr.  Kcgan  Paul  says  its  44  plot  was  iu 
a  measure  altered  in  deference  to  his 
advice."  One  would  like  to  know  what 
were  the  changes  made  in  that  charm- 
ing tale  at  his  suggestion.  It  was 
published  iu  the  following  year  by  Rob- 
inson, who  gave  her  £200  for  it,  Wood- 
fall  (of  44  Junius  "  notoriety)  being  the 
printer  in  the  first  place  ;  his  famous 
newspaper,  according  to  Roaden,  inter- 
fered with  other  business,  aud  Mrs. 
Inch  bald's  novel  was  transferred  to 
Cooper  ;  but  she  continued  on  amica- 
ble terms  with  Woodfall,  and  mentions 
with  pleasure  a  day  spent  at  his  beauti- 
ful house  at  Barnes. 

The  44  Simple  Story"  appeared  iu 
February,  aud  a  second  edition  was 
ordered  iu  March.  It  has  become  a 
classic,  and  nothing  need  here  be  said 
in  praise  of  its  pathos,  its  kuowledge  of 
human  nature,  aud  the  epigrammatic 
touches  in  which  it  abounds.  The 
novel  brought  her  not  only  money  and 
fame,  but  a  flock  of  new  friends, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
king's  Burgcou,  aud  his  family,  and 
Mrs.  Dobson  (the  translator  of  Pe- 
trarch), who  prcseuted  Mrs.  lnchbald 
with  an  iEoliau  harp. 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  lists  of 
noble  and  wealthy  admirers  who  now 
sought  her  acquaintance,  we  read  of 
her  distress  and  perplexity  when  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  Frith  Street  garret 
owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  her  land- 
lady. At  last  she  found  an  unfur- 
nished room  in  Leicester  Fields  in  the 
house  of  a  man  appropriately  (to  her 
dramatic  pursuits)  named  Shakespear. 
The  servant  was  not  allowed  to  give 
the  new  lodger  any  assistance,  and  she 
plaintively  chronicles  :  44 1  was  above 
an  hour  striking  a  light ;  fetched  water 
up  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  dropped  a 
few  tears  into  the  stream  as  any  other 
wounded  deer  might  do."  But  there 
were  alleviatious.     Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
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nolds  was  her  opposite  neighbor,  and 
she  delighted  in  the  *'  enclosed  planta- 
tion, with  private  walks,"  which  formed 
Ihe  centre  of  the  square. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  notes  she  ap- 
pended to  her  father's  papers,  when 
she  contemplated  writing  his  biog- 
raphy, comments  on  the  conflicting 
-elements  which  made  Mrs.  InchbaUPs 
Jife  and  character  so  interesting  :  — 

Living  in  mean  lodgings,  dressed  with  an 
economy  allied  to  penury,  without  connec- 
tions, and  alone,  her  beauty,  her  talents, 
and  the  charm  of  her  manners  gave  her 
entrance  to  a  delightful  circle  of  society. 
Apt  to  fall  in  love  and  desirous  to  marry, 
.she  continued  single  because  the  men  who 
loved  and  admired  her  were  too  worldly  to 
take  an  actress  and  a  poor  author,  however 
lovely  and  charming,  for  a  wife.  Her  life 
was  thus  spent  in  an  interchange  of  hard- 
ship and  amusement,  privation  and  luxury. 
Her  character  partook  of  the  same  contrast. 
Fond  of  pleasure,  she  was  prudent  in  her 
conduct ;  penurious  in  her  personal  expen- 
diture, she  was  generous  to  others.  Vain 
of  her  beauty,  the  gown  she  wore  was  not 
worth  a  shilling.  Very  susceptible  to  the 
softer  feelings,  she  yet  could  guard  against 
passion  ;  and  though  she  might  have  been 
•called  a  flirt  her  character  was  unim- 
peached.1 

Her  next  production  was  "  The  Wed- 
ding Day,"  written  for  Mrs.  Jordan, 
who  was  pleased  with  it,  aud  purchased 
by  Sheridan  for  £200. a  In  1792  she 
resisted  Kerable's  persuasions  to  accept 
au  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
•devoting  her  thoughts  to  authorship, 
wrote  herself,  at  the  close  of  the  year  : 
41  Cheerful,  content,  and  sometimes 
rather  happy." 

Her  next  comedy,  "  Every  One  Has 
His  Fault,"  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
iu  January,  1793,  with  brilliant  success, 
was  attacked  in  the  True  Briton  for 
•containing  seditious  sentiments.  She 
defended  herself  with  spirit  iu  one  of 
Woodfall's  papers,  aud  the  controversy 

*  William  Godwin,  his  Friends  and  Contempo- 
raries.   King  &  Co.,  1870.    Vol.  i.,  p.  74. 

1  There  was  a  delay  (puzzling  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  Sheridan)  in  the  payment  for  this 
farce.  At  last  Kemble  called  to  explain  that  the 
manager  had  loit  it,  and  if  she  would  send  another 
<x>py,  the  money  should  be  forthcoming.   For  a 


occasioned  an  immense  sale  for  the 
play  when  published  by  Robinson. 

While  living  in  Leicester  Square  she 
received  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Opie,  then 
Amelia  Alderson,  who  told  Mrs.  Taylor, 
her  accomplished  Norwich  friend  and 
correspondent,  that  she  found  Mrs. 
Inchbald 

As  pretty  as  ever,  and  much  more  easy 
and  unreserved  in  her  manner  than  when 
I  last  saw  her.  With  her  we  passed  an 
hour,  and  when  I  took  my  leave  she  begged 
I  would  call  on  her  again.  She  is  in  charm- 
ing lodgings,  and  has  just  received  two 
hundred  pounds  from  Sheridan  for  a  farce 
containing  sixty  pages  only.' 

Mrs.  Inchbald's  second  novel,  11  Na- 
ture aud  Art,"  published  in  1794,  never 
attained  the  popularity  of  the  "  Simple 
Story  ; "  it  is  hardly  more  than  known 
by  name  now.  But  Leigh  Hunt  quotes 
some  powerful  scenes  from  it,  and  says, 
"  Passages  more  beautiful  and  pathetic 
than  those  which  we  have  selected  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  prose."  4 

A  great  sorrow,  to  which  was  added 
the  sting  of  self-reproach,  befell  her 
this  year,  in  the  death,  under  deplor- 
able circumstances,  of  her  sister  Debby. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  had  helped  her  repeat- 
edly ;  but  on  one  occasion,  disgusted  at 
the  mode  of  life  from  which  no  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  could  withdraw 
her,  she  refused  to  sec  her.  On  hear- 
ing of  Dcbby's  illness,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
hastened  to  supply  her  with  every  pos- 
sible help  and  comfort ;  but  after  its 
fatal  termination  she  bitterly  reproached 
herself  for  having  once  turned  her  sis- 
ter from  her  door,  when  she  was  "a 
suppliant  and  perhaps  a  penitent." 
Another  family  tragedy  occurred  in  the 
following  year.  Her  brother  George, 
after  his  failures  as  actor  and  farmer, 
had  been  living  for  some  time  in  an 
inn  at  Hamburg  with  a  friend  named 
Webber.  They  quarrelled,  fought  a 
duel,  and  George  was  shot  dead.  Web- 
ber was  captured  and  imprisoned. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  saw  much  of  the  Keni- 

*  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie,  by  Cecilia 
Lucy  Brightwell.  Second  edition.  Longmans, 
ISM.   P.  43. 

«  Book  for  a  Corner.   Bohu.   Vol.  i„  p.  130. 
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bles  al  litis  time,  mid  accompanied  Mi's. 
Kt'inblc  to  Slaumore  Priory,  where  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Abercorn 
(always  ready  to  add  a  new  lion  or 
lioness  to  their  menagerie)  were  enter- 
taining Sir  George  Beaumont  and  other 
visitors.1  Lord  Abercorn  soon  called 
on  Mrs.  Inchbald  after  her  visit  to  the 
Priory.  He  was  a  sworn  admirer  of 
beauty  and  originality,  and  must  have 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  whose  potency 
Mrs.  Shelley  says  :  — 

I  have  heard  that  a  rival  beauty  pettishly 
complained  that  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  came 
into  a  room  and  sat  in  a  chair  in  the  middle 
of  it,  as  was  her  wont,  every  man  gathered 
round  it,  and  it  was  vain  for  any  other 
woman  to  attempt  to  gain  attention. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  she 
was  soon  again  one  of  the  guests  at 
Stan  more  Priory. 

Amongst  Mrs.  Iuchbald's  papers  was 
one  written  about  this  time,  and  in- 
dorsed in  her  own  writing,  "  Descrip- 
tion of  Me."  Boaden  attributes  it  to 
Charles  Moore,  who  will  be  heard  of 
again  later. 

Age :  between  thirty  and  forty,  which  in 
the  register  of  a  lady's  birth  means  a  little 
turned  of  thirty.  Height :  above  the  middle 
size  and  rather  tall.  Figure :  handsome 
and  striking  in  its  general  air,  but  a  little 
too  stiff  and  erect.  Shape :  rather  too  fond 
of  sharp  angles.  Skin:  by  nature  fair, 
though  a  little  freckled,  and  with  a  tinge 
of  sand,  which  is  the  color  of  her  eyelashes, 
but  made  coarse  by  ill-treatment  upon  her 
cheeks  and  arms.  Hair:  of  a  sandy 
auburn,  and  rather  too  straight  as  well  as 
thin.  Face :  beautiful  in  effect,  and  beau- 
tiful in  every  feature.  Countenance :  full 
of  spirit  and  sweetness  ;  excessively  inter- 
esting, and,  without  indelicacy,  voluptu- 
ous. Dre*n:  always  becoming,  and  very 
seldom  worth  so  much  as  eightpence. 

1  Fanny  Kemble  relates  an  amusing  encounter 
with  one  of  Mrs.  Iuchbald's  acquaintances  in  the 
"  great"  world:  "  An  aristocratic  neighbor  of  hers, 
driving  with  hiiwlaughter  in  the  vicinity  of  her  very 
humble  residence,  overtook  her  walking  along  the 
road  one  very  hot  day,  and  stopping  his  carriage, 
asked  her  to  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
her  home.  She  Instantly  declined,  with  the  charac- 
teristic excuse  that  she  hail  just  come  from  the 
market  gardener's,  'And,  my  lord,  I  — I  —  I  have 
my  pocket  f-f-f  ull  of  onions '  —  an  unsophisticated 
statement  of  facts  which  made  them  laugh  ex- 
tremely." 


Inchbald, 

Mrs.  Inchbald  never  appeared  to  less 
advantage  than  on  the  death  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  which  occurred  iu  17**7. 
She  strongly  disapproved  of  Godwin's 
marriage  to  the  author  of  41  The  Rights 
of  Woman,"  for  reasons  not  made  clear 
in  Mr.  Kcgan  Paul's  account  of  the 
quarrel  that  followed  ;  but  if  Godwin's 
own  letters  speak  correctly,  her  con- 
duct was  certainly  ungenerous,  and  her 
letters  to  him  after  his  wife's  death  are 
singularly  unsympathetic,  and  compare 
ill  with  Godwin's  dignified  expression 
of  heartfelt  grief.  She  tells  him  in 
effect  that  he  will  very  soon  forget  his. 
sorrow,  and  that  had  Mrs.  Godwin  lived 
longer  he  might  have  added  remorse  to- 
regret  ! 

Lawrence  was  now  one  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  friends,  and  painted  her  portrait,, 
as  did  several  less  famous  artists. 
Rogers,  too,  sharp-tongued,  but  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  beyond  contem- 
porary belief,  was  much  interested  iu 
her.  Curran,  after  sending  her  44  his 
admiration,"  called  at  her  rooms,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  recoucile  her  to 
Godwin,  not  at  that  lime  effectual. 
Lady  Cork  invited  her  to  dinner,  add- 
ing :  — 

I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  you,  but  my  carriage  is  paint- 
ing, and  I  hate  a  chair  in  the  morning  or 
walking  the  streets  when  people  are  about. 
I  wotdd  walk  to  you  any  morning,  at  or 
before  eleven  o'clock,  if  you  would  admit 
me,  but  I  suspect  your  time  is  better  em- 
ployed than  in  paying  and  receiving  morn- 
ing visits. 

The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
made  an  appointment  with  her  in  Kem- 
ble's  box,  but,  as  was  frequently  Ihv 
case  with  that  erratic  though  fascinat- 
ing woman,  was  detained,  and  sent 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  44  in  her  place."  * 
Mrs.  Inchbald  was  present  at  most  of 
the  fashionable  gatherings  of  the  day. 
including  a  grand  masquerade,  for 
which,  she  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend, 
Bhe  meant  to  be  — 

At  no  expense  at  all.  My  domino  is  lent, 
me.    Have  you  an  old  blue  handkerchief, 

*  Lady  Elizabeth  afterwards  took  her  place  " 
in  a  more  important  sense  — becoming  the  Duke  of 
I>evoushire's  second  wife. 
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or  an  old  blue  sash,  or  anything  of  a  light- 
faded  blue  you  can  lend  me,  to  decorate  my 
faded  person?  Obnert>e —  anything  blue  ! 
A  blue  work-bag,  a  blue  pin-cushion,  or  a 
pair  of  blue  garters  I  can  fasten  about  me 
somewhere. 

Obviously  the  character  she  meant  to 
sustain  was  that  of  a  M  Blue  Stocking." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety  Mrs. 
Inchbald  was  at  the  call  of  every  one  in 
sickness  or  want ;  her  money,  her  sym- 
pathy, her  time,  were  always  being 
demanded.  She  even  nursed  through 
a  sharp  illness  the  servant  of  the  very 
landlady  who  had  so  ungraciously  re- 
fused to  allow  a  pail  of  water  to  be 
carried  up-stairs  for  her.  A  letter  of 
this  period  shows  the  sharp  contrasts 
of  her  life  :  — 

I  have  been  very  ill  indeed,  but  since  the 
weather  lias  permitted  me  to  leave  off 
making  my  fire,  scouring  the  grate,  sifting 
the  cinders,  and  all  the  et-ceterce  of  going 
up  and  down  three  long  pair  of  stairs  with 
water  or  dust  I  feel  quite  another  creature. 
...  I  am  both  willing  and  able  to  perform 
hard  bodily  labor,  but  then  the  fatigue  of 
being  a  fine  lady  the  rest  of  the  day  is  too 
much  for  any  common  strength.  Last 
Thursday  I  finished  scrubbing  my  bedroom 
while  a  coach  with  a  coronet  and  two  foot- 
men waited  at  the  door  to  take  me  for  an 
airing.  ...  At  Lady  Cork's  the  other 
evening  I  belie've  I  was  the  only  person 
(except  the  Jekylls)  without  a  title. 

She  goes  ou  to  describe  some  private 
theatricals,  at  a  great  house,  in  which 
she  was  urged  to  take  part :  "  I  posi- 
tively protested  that  I  would  not  act 
except  with  women  older  than  myself. 
My  age  was  asked.  I  stated  fifty. 
There  was  then  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  find  nny  woman  so  old."  This 
seems  to  have  been  got  over,  however, 
for  she  gives  other  particulars  :  — 

The  drama  fixed  on  has  a  supper  in  it, 
and  I  represented  that  the  hurry  of  clearing 
the  table  (one  of  the  comic  incidents)  will 
probably  break  the  wine-bottles  and  throw 
the  hot  dishes  against  the  beautiful  hang- 
ings of  the  room.  The  lady  of  the  house, 
alarmed  at  my  remark,  cried  out  that  she 
would  have  everything  counterfeit,  and, 
ringing  for  her  butler,  ordered  him  to 
bespeak  a  couple  of  wooden  fowls,  a 
wooden  tongue,  wooden  jellies,  and  so  forth.  1 


"Nay,"  cried  Monk  Lewis  (who  is  one  of 
the  performers),  "  if  your  ladyship  gives  a 
wooden  supper  the  audience  will  say  all 
your  actors  are  sticks  !"  It  was  not  less 
entertaining  to  see  the  surprise  of  the  grave 
elderly  butler.  He  knew  there  was  a  sup- 
per to  be  given  to  the  company  after  the 
play,  but  did  not  understand  that  there 
was  also  to  be  one  tit  it  ;  and  with  great 
humility  represented  that  "he  thought  the 
company  would  like  a  real  supper  better." 

In  1803,  ill-health,  and  exhaustion 
from  nursing  others,  compelled  Mrs. 
Inchbald  to  give  up  her  solitary  strug- 
gles in  Leicester  Square,  and  go  to 
Annaudale  House,  Turnham  Green, 
where  fourteen  Homau  Catholic  ladies 
resided,  having  separate  bedrooms,  but 
sharing  the  sitting-rooms  ami  garden, 
and  as  a  rule  taking  their  meals  to- 
gether. Writiug  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  she 
says  :  — 

Everything  is  clean  in  perfection  — even 
my  hand*  !  which,  heaven  knows,  they  have 
not  been  before  for  many  a  day  ;  and  I 
don't  know  whether  this  doesn't  constitute 
one  of  my  chief  comforts.  .  .  .  Yet  do  not 
think  I  have  forgot  my  affection  for  Lon- 
don —  no  ;  it  is  great  consolation  to  me  to 
plan  that,  "if  Buonaparte  should  come, 
and  conquer,"  I  may  then,  without  re- 
proach, stand  with  a  barrow  of  oranges  and 
lemons  in  Leicester  Square  and  have  the 
joy  to  call  that  place  my  home. 

Bonaparte  did  not  come,  but  Mrs. 
Inchbald  went.  The  lady  who  presided 
over  Auuaudale  House  had  a  violent 
temper,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald's  was  not  a 
patient  one  ;  a  few  months  later  found 
her  in  lodgings  in  the  Strand.1  She 
then  resumed  her  play-writing  and 
theatre-going,  and  went  to  see  young 
Betty  (though  she"  hated  prodigies  "), 
who  was  acting  in  her"  Lovers'  Vrows," 
an  adaptation  of  Kolzcbue's  play.  She 

1  Her  letters  describe  a  tragedy  seen  from  her 
eyrie,  when  a  child  fell  from  its  mother's  arms  into 
the  Thames,  and  the  father,  jumping  in,  succeeded 
in  saving  it,  but  was  drowned  himself.  And  they 
also  give  a  comic  picture  of  the  interior  of  the 
room  :  "  My  apartment  is  so  small  that  I  am  Mack 
and  blue  with  thumping  against  my  furniture  ou 
every  Bide.  I  can  kindle  my  fire  as  I  lie  in  bed, 
and  put  on  my  cap  as  I  dine,  for  the  looking-glass 
Is  obliged  to  stand  on  the  same  tabic  as  my  dinner. 
But  then  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fresh  air ;  more 
daylight  than  most  people  in  I/ondon  ;  and  the  en- 
chanting view  of  the  Thames,  the  Surrey  hills,  and 
three  windmills." 
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nllowed  him  some  merit,  but  was  indig- 
nant nt  the  vulgar  want  of  taste  which 
exalted  him  above  her  friends  the  Kem- 
bles,  her  interest  in  whom  never 
abated. 

Mrs.  Siddons  is  restored  as  by  a  miracle 
[she  tells  Mrs.  Phillips]  ;  she  had  a  nervous 
affection  from  her  hip  to  her  toe  which 
made  that  side  wholly  useless,  yet  in  tor- 
turing pain  that  kept  her  sleepless  for 
months.  She  heard  of  a  new-Invented  ma- 
chine that  performed  cures  by  electricity 
.  .  .  tried  it,  and  was  almost  instantly 
cured.  But  she  suffered  agony  in  the  trial 
as  if  burning  lead  was  running  through  her 
veins  where  the  sparks  touched.  And  Mr. 
Siddons  says  her  shrieks  were  such  that  he 
really  expected  the  mob  would  break  open 
the  door  and  think  he  was  killing  her. 

In  1808,  Mrs.  Inchbald  wrote  to  Sam- 
uel Rogers,  who  greatly  admired  her 
•'Nature  and  Art:"  — 

I  consider  myself  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  attention  you  paid  me  in  calling 
yesterday  that  I  cannot  resist  my  desire  to 
apologize  for  your  reception.  For  the  sake 
of  a  romantic  view  of  the  Thames  I  have 
shut  myself  in  an  apartment  which  will  not 
admit  of  a  second  person.  It  is  therefore 
my  wish  to  be  thought  never  at  home.  But 
when  the  scruples  of  the  persons  who 
answer  for  me  baffle  this  design,  and  I 
have  received  a  token  of  regard  which  flat- 
ters me,  I  take  the  liberty  thus  to  explain 
my  situation.1 

Some  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  letters  at 
this  time  give  pathetic  expression  to 
her  loneliness. 

My  evenings  now  begin  to  be  dull ;  they 
are  so  long,  and  no  ./Ire  to  cheer  them  .  .  . 
I  have  no  evening's  reward  for  the  labor  of 
the  day,  and  in  that  I  am  poorer  than  the 
poorest  wife  or  mother  In  the  world.  All 
the  entertainment  I  require  is  the  exchange 
of  a  few  sentences,  and  that  I  sometimes 
do  not  obtain  for  days  together.  My  sis- 
ter's illness  will  most  likely  keep  me  here 
some  time  longer,  for  in  this  house  my  de- 
creased expenses  do  not  suffer  me  to  feel 
the  weight  of  hers. 

It  was  a  curious  returu  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  childhood  which  made  her, 
this  year,  inquire  into  the  prospect  of 
prolit  from 

»  Rogers  and  hia  Con  temporaries,  by  P.  W.  Clay- 
den.   Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  18349.    Vol.  1.,  p.  48. 


A  little  piece  of  ground  of  the  value  of 
one  to  three  thousand  pounds.  ...  I  do 
not  care  how  small  a  farm  I  am  the  mistress 
of,  provided  it  will  keep  me  a  cow,  a  sheep, 
a  pig,  and  a  donkey,  in  case  of  invasion  or 
other  perilous  event  to  the  Bauk  of  En- 
gland. 

Iu  the  same  year  Mr.  Hoppner  wrote 
to  her  nuuouuciug  the  establishment 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  requesting 
that  she  would  become  a  contributor ; 
a  letter  from  John  Murray  continued 
the  proposal,  but  she  declined  it  after 
some  hesitation  ;  and  when  John  Bell 
invited  her  to  conduct  his  magazine. 
La  Belle  Assemble*,  she  said  she  had 
done  with  the  fashionable  world,  and 
thought  only  of  a  belter. 

In  the  following  February  Mrs. 
Iuchbald  writes  :  — 

I  saw  nothing  of  the  conflagration  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  was  a  mis- 
erable spectator  of  all  the  horrors  of  Drury 
Lane.  ...  I  love  sublime  and  terrific 
sights,  but  this  was  so  terrible  I  ran  from 
it ;  and  in  my  own  room  was  astonished  by 
a  prospect  more  brilliantly  and  calmly 
celestial  than  ever  met  my  eye.  No  ap- 
pearance of  fire  from  my  window  except 
the  light  of  its  beams  ;  and  this  was  so 
powerful  that  the  river,  the  houses  on  iu 
banks,  the  Surrey  hills  beyond,  every  boat 
upon  the  water,  every  spire  of  a  church, 
Somerset  House  and  Its  terrace  on  this  side 
—  all  looked  like  an  enchanted  spot,  such 
as  a  poet  paints  in  colors  more  bright  than 
nature  ever  displayed  in  this  foggy  island. 

Dolly  Simpson  seemed  to  bo  improv- 
ing a  little  in  the  early  spring,  and  in 
May  Mrs.  Inchbald  took  her  iu  a  coach 
to  visit  their  only  surviving  sister,  Mrs. 
Hunt.  She  saw  Dolly  nearly  every  day 
uutil  the  5th  of  June,  when  she  left 
her,  apparently  as  well  as  usual  ;  but 
returning  next  day,  she  was  shocked  to 
find  her  dead.  Dolly  had  never  been  a 
companiou  or  help,  and  always  more  or 
less  a  burden,  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  but 
she  deeply  mourned  and  long  missed 
her,  especially  as  she  found  from  her 
diaries  and  letters  that  Dolly  had  loved 
her  more  than  she  ever  admitted  iu 
words.* 

>  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Opie  girea  a  touching  instaixw 
of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  teuderneas  for  Dolly  :  "I  have 
not  been  from  London  yet.  and  I  porpoaely  did 
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At  fifty-flve,  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to 
withdraw  herself  from  society,  to  refuse 
invitations,  and  shut  out  visitors. 

I  ltave  had  my  full  share  of  the  world 
[she  tells  Mrs.  Phillips],  a  busy  share  from 
fifteen  to  fifty.  I  should  want  taste  did  I 
not  now  enjoy  that  variety  in  life  which  I 
gain  by  solitude.  Still,  a  medium  has  ever 
been  wanting,  both  in  my  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  to  give  a  zest  of  true  enjoyment. 
I  liad  thirty-five  years  of  perpetual  crowd 
and  bustle.  I  have  now  had  five  of  almost 
continual  loneliness  and  quiet — extremes 
justified  only  by  necessity.  Do  not  imagine 
you  can  render  me,  with  all  your  praises, 
satisfied  with  my  personal  attractions ; 
though  you  know  me  so  well  as  to  know 
such  things  would  be  more  gratifying  to  me 
than  any  other  gifts  in  the  world.  Nor  do 
not  suppose  you  can  alarm  me  by  repre- 
senting the  state  of  apathy  as  a  calamity. 
It  is  the  blessimj  of  old  age  —  it  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  patience.  It  permits  me  to  look 
in  the  glass  without  screaming  with  horror 
and  to  live  upon  moderate  terms  of  charity 
with  all  young  people  (without  much  hatred 
or  malice)  although  J  can  never  be  young 
again. 

She  had  still  some  compensations  in 
these  declining  years  :  she  discovered 
the  utility  and  delightfulness  of  a 
circulating  library.  The  Edgeworths, 
father  nnd  daughter,  opened  a  pleasant 
correspondence  with  her,  and  she  could 
not  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  younger 
novelist's  cordial  praise  of  her  **  Sim- 
ple Story  ; "  and  though  her  nerves 
suffered  from  the  11  groans,  yells,  and 
cheers  "  of  the  44  O.  P.  rioters  "  as  they 
passed  her  doors,  and  all  her  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  managers,  one 
suspects  that  she  would  not  willingly 
have  been  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the 
excitement. 

A  more  painful  shock  was  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  of  whose  family 
she  had  heard  many  particulars  from 
his  brother  Charles,  one  of  her  warm- 
est admirers  in  former  days. 


not  date  my  letter,  became  I  wished  to  have  no 
present*  this  year,  and  had  not  time  to  explain 
why.  My  sister  lias  been  very  111  again,  and  is  in 
that  kind  of  weak  state  that  she  now  never  comes 
to  see  me,  and  I  fear  much  the  winter  may  prove 
fatal  to  her.  She  always  partook  of  your  pres- 
ents, and  I  had  rather  not  be  reminded  of  the  loss 
I  feel  from  the  want  of  her  occasional  visits  by 
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Never  mother  doted  on  her  children  [she 
tells  Mrs.  Phillips]  as  Mrs.  Moore  doted  on 
her  eldest  son,  the  general,  and  her  young- 
est child,  the  barrister.  They  were  neither 
of  them  married  —  she  had  therefore  more 
than  ordinary  love  and  attention  from  them 
both.  Within  ten  months  Charles,  the 
barrister,  my  old  acquaintance,  was  seized 
with  brain  fever  ;  she  was  his  nurse  for 
three  months  ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  he  was 
sent  bound  hands  and  feet  to  a  private 
madhouse.  .  .  .  Not  the  slightest  hope  re- 
mains of  their  mother's  recovery.  All  her 
children  are  now  at  her  house  except  poor 
Charles.  She  takes  no  nourishment,  nor 
says  a  word  since  this  last  fatal  stroke  but 
44  Don't  leave  me  !"  She  Is  seventy-three, 
but  the  most  beautiful  old  woman  that  ever 
was  seen,  or  poor  Charles  has  made  me 
believe  so  by  his  praises  of  her  beauty  and 
maternal  virtues. 

A  series  of  letters  from  Charles 
Moore,  found  among  her  papers  and 
printed  by  Boaden,  show  that  when 
Mrs.  Inchbald  had  attained  the  mature 
age  of  forty -two  this  then  brilliant  and 
prosperous  young  man  did  his  utmost 
to  induce  her  to  marry  him.  She 
seems  to  have  told  him  that  his  youth 
was  the  only  fault  she  had  to  find  with 
him,  and  very  wisely  refused  to  he 
laughed,  persuaded,  or  argued  out  of 
that  objection,  though  her  affectionate 
regard  for  him  was  great. 

Again  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  to  change 
her  rooms,  and  this  time  she  thought 
herself  delightfully  settled,  with  a  view 
of  Hyde  Park.  But  she  had  not  occu- 
pied her  new  apartments  many  days 
when  she  found  that  her  landlord  was 
in  a  state  of  siege  from  his  landlord  and 
next-door  neighbor,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Este,  who  wanted  to  serve  some  docu- 
ment on  him  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  house.  After  a  44  dreadful 
knocking,"  to  which  no  response  was 
obtaiued,  the  wrathful  clergyman 
struck  terror  to  her  soul  by  shouting  : 
44  Where  is  the  woman  on  the  first 
floor  ?  I  can  see  her  1  "  (44  My  shut- 
ters," says  Mrs.  Inchbald,  44  had  been 
closed  the  whole  morning.")  44  And  I 
know  who  she  is !  Mrs.  Inchbald  ! 
Mrs.  Inchbald  1  Mrs.  Inchbald!" 
The  demonstration  attracted  a  mob, 
and  a  gun  was  pointed  from  the  win- 
4354 
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dow  above  here  —  but  luckily  there  was 
no  bloodshed.  "How  little,"  she  pa- 
thetically observes,  44  do  those  persons 
possessed  of  houses  and  servants,  know 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  we  poor 
lodgers  experience  every  time  we  re- 
move to  a  uew  lodging  !  " 

The  Twissea  and  the  Kembles  she 
still  visited,  and  at  their  houses  she  met 
Lady  Cork  and  many  old  friends  ;  while 
Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Cos  way,  and  oue  or 
two  other  brave  spirits  would  take  no 
denial,  but  forced  their  way  into  her 
retreat.  She  was  drawing  closer  and 
closer,  as  years  advanced,  to  the 
Church  of  which  she  had  never  been 
wholly  neglectful,  though  its  observ- 
ances had  sometimes  beeu  relaxed  in 
the  hurry  of  work  and  pleasure.  Her 
confessors  seem  now  to  take  the  place 
in  her  affectiouate  and  confidential 
friendship  formerly  occupied  by  her 
physicians  (a  long  procession,  only  oue 
of  whom,  Dr.  Warren,  has  been  men- 
tioned here).  Father  Gaffey,  a  hard- 
working poor  priest,  falling  seriously 
ill,  she  furnished  him  with  all  neces- 
sary comforts,  though  she  was  obliged 
to  deny  herself  a  servant  in  order  to 
increase  the  annuity  she  paid  Mrs. 
Hunt.  As  usual,  she  was  called  upon 
to  find  situations  for  all  her  uuprosper- 
ous  nieces  and  nephews,  which  could 
not  have  beeu  an  agreeable  task,  as 
some  of  them  were  only  competent  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  barmaids  and 
game-keepers. 

An  interview  which  must  have 
brought  all  her  dramatic  sympathies 
and  all  her  love  for  France  (she  was  so 
ardent  a  Bouaparlist  as  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  result  of  Waterloo)  back 
in  full  force,  took  place  when  Kemble 
brought  Talma  to  her  lodgings.  No 
record  of  their  conversation  has  beeu 
preserved. 

The  most  interesting  literary  eucoun- 
ter  of  these  later  years  was  a  meeting 
with  Madame  de  Stael,  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Opie.  »« Corinne  "  was,  said  Mrs. 
Inchbald, 

Inquisitive  as  well  as  attentive,  and  en- 
treated me  to  explain  to  her  the  motive 
why  I  shunned  society.  44  Because,"  I  re- 
plied, 14 1  dread  the  loneliness  that  will 


follow."  44  What !  will  you  feel  your  soli- 
tude more  when  you  return  from  this  com- 
pany than  you  did  before  you  came  hither  ?  " 
44  Yes."  44 1  should  think  it  would  elevate 
your  spirits.  Why  will  you  feel  your  lone- 
liness more?"  44  Because  I  have  no  one  to 
tell  that  I  have  seen  you.  No  one  to  de- 
scribe your  person  to.  No  one  to  whom  I 
can  repeat  the  many  encomiums  you  have 
passed  on  my  ''Simple  Story."  No  one  to 
enjoy  your  praises  but  myself."  44  Ah  !  you 
have  no  children,"  and  she  turned  to  an 
elegant  young  woman,  her  daughter,  with 
a  pathetic  tenderness.  She  then  so  forcibly 
depicted  a  mother's  joys  that  she  sent  me 
home  more  melancholy  at  the  comparison 
of  our  situations  in  life  than  any  contrast 
between  riches  and  poverty  could  have 
made  me.  I  called  by  appointment  at  her 
house  two  days  after.  I  was  told  she  was 
ill*  Next  morning  my  paper  explained  her 
illness.  You  have  seen  the  death  of  her 
son  in  the  papers  ?  He  was  one  of  Berna- 
dotte's  aides-de-camp.  The  most  beautiful 
young  man  tliat  ever  was  seen  — only  nine- 
teen. A  duel  with  sabres,  and  the  first 
stroke  literally  cut  off  his  head! 

A  great  sorrow  befell  Mrs.  Inchbald 
herself  a  few  years  later,  which  is  best 
described  in  her  own  touching  words  :  — 

Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I  cried 
with  cold,  I  said  to  myseJf,  44  But,  thank 
God,  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her 
room  ;  she  has  her  lire  lighted  every  morn- 
ing. She  would  be  less  able  to  bear  what  I 
bear,  and  how  much  more  should  I  suffer, 
but  from  this  reflection  I"  It  almost  made 
me  warm  when  I  reflected  that  »he  suffered 
no  cold.  And  yet  perhaps  the  severe 
weather  affected  her,  for  after  only  two 
days  of  dangerous  illness  she  died.  I  have 
now  buried  my  whole  family  —  I  mean  my 
Standingfleld  family,  the  only  part  to  which 
I  felt  tender  attachment.  She  died  on 
February  14th  (1810),  aged  74. 

In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year 
Rogers  invited  Mrs.  Inchbald  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Byron's  box  at  Drury  Lane 
to  see  Keau  and  meet  the  poet.  But, 
of  course,  even  so  great  a  temptation 
as  this  was  resisted. 

Her  old  sense  of  humor,  and  power 
of  vigorously  expressing  it,  remained. 
About  to  move  to  Earl's  Terrace,  Ken- 
sington, she  wrote  to  her  constant 
friend,  Mrs.  Phillips  :  — 

Such  a  horror  I  have  of  packing  my 
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trunks  and  furniture  —  of  seeing  new  faces 
and  bearing  new  voices  with  old  observa- 
tions —  tbat  I  never  leave  one  lodging  for 
another  but  I  wish  myself  in  gaol  for  debt 
without  the  benefit  of  an  Insolvent  Act  ! 

Aud  when  settled  iu  the  boarding- 
house  she  adds  :  — 

All  the  old  widows  and  old  maids  of  the 
house  are  stretched  upon  beds  or  sofas  with 
nervous  headaches  01  slow  fevers  brought 
on  by  loss  of  appetite,  violent  thirst,  broken 
sleep,  and  other  dog-day  complaints,  while 
I,  the  only  young  and  strong  person  among 
them,  am  called  on  to  divert  their  blue- 
devils  from  bringing  them  to  an  untimely 
end.  I  love  to  be  of  importance,  and  so 
the  present  society  is  flattering  to  my  van- 
ity. Not  so  the  sonnet  which  was  lately 
sent  me  ...  at  sixteen  it  had  been  appli- 
cable, but  at  sixty-five  a  dirge  would  be 
more  suitable. 

The  enforced  regularity  of  a  board- 
ing-house was  very  irksome  to  her. 
She  soon  wished  to  be  again  where  she 
could  "dine  at  the  hour  of  hunger,  and 
cut  a  piece  of  crust  off  my  own  loaf." 
Yet  her  next,  and  last,  removal,  in 
1819,  was  to  a  similar  though  superior 
residence  —  Kensington  House,  where 
she  met  several  old  friends,  the  Cos- 
ways  amongst  them.  Here,  at  the  end 
of  1820,  she  received  a  farewell  visit 
from  Kemble  — a  last  farewell,  as  both 
of  them  anticipated.  "  Wheu  I  left 
you  before,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  it  was 
to  visit  Spain,  and  you  managed  for  me 
in  my  absence.1  Now  I  thiuk  I  shall 
make  out  my  lour  to  Italy,  and  eud, 
perhaps,  like  an  old  Roman."  Three 
years  after  this  parting  he  died. 

While  living  iu  Keusiugton  House 
Mrs.  Inchbald  told  Mrs.  Opie  that  she 
rejoiced  in  her  residence. 

We  are  even  in  these  short  and  dark 
days3  as  brilliant  on  the  highroad  and  in 
open  air  as  during  the  long  and  bright  days 
of  summer  and  autumn.  I  think  I  never 
saw  a  more  gaudy  yet  numerous  and  sober 
procession  (processions,  I  should  say,  for 
they  lasted  from  morning  until  night)  than 
passed  the  house  yesterday.  I  think  myself 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  place  of  my 

•  With  regard  to  his  share  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Patent.  Mrs.  K«mble's  letters  to  Mrs.  Inchbald 
during  her  husband's  absence  are  very  clever  and 
interesting. 

*  December,  1830. 


abode,  on  this  account.  The  present  world 
is  such  a  fine  subject  to  excite  intense  re- 
flection. 

She  also  speaks  of  their  old  friend  :  — 

Mr.  Kemble  called  on  me  during  the 
short  time  he  was  in  England.  He  looked 
remarkably  well  in  the  face,  but,  as  he 
walked  through  the  courtyard  to  step  into 
his  carriage,  I  was  astonished  to  perceive 
him  bend  down  his  person  like  a  man  of 
eighty.  How,  I  wonder,  does  she  support 
her  banishment  from  England  ?  He  has 
sense  and  taste  to  find  "  Books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks,  and  good  in  everything." 

Though  the  study  of  humanity  had 
not  lost  its  charm,  that  of  literature, 
except  on  one  all-absorbing  topic,  was 
gradually  abandoned. 

Your  books  are  lying  on  the  table  of 
our  drawing-room  most  days  [she  con- 
tinues] and  I  hear  great  praise  of  them. 
And  yet  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  curiosity 
to  open  one  of  them.  The  reason  is,  there 
are  also  a  hundred  of  Sir  Walter's  in  the 
same  place,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  read 
all,  I  have  no  wish  to  read  any.  ...  Be- 
sides, I  have  so  many  reflections  concern- 
ing a  future  world,  as  well  as  concerning 
the  present,  and  there  are  on  that  awful 
subject  so  many  books  still  unread,  that  1 
think  every  moment  lost  which  impedes  my 
gaining  information  from  holy  and  learned! 
authors.* 

Her  lime  for  any  study  was  indeed 
growing  short.  Seven  months  later 
she  complained  of  cold,  sore  throat, 
and  much  pain.  On  the  29th  of  July 
her  diary  says  :  14  Went  down  to  din- 
ner, very  ill  of  cold  and  fever,  could 
not  eat,  and  retired  lo  bed."  On  the 
1st  of  August,  1821,  she  expired. 

She  was  buried  in  Kensington 
Churchyard  ;  her  grave  is  next  to  the 
monument  erected  by  Canning  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  son.  Her 
funeral,  by  her  own  express  desire, 
was  attended  only  by  relations  and  inti- 
mate friends.  Her  will  was  very  char- 
acteristic. She  left  a  small  annuity  to 
Robert  Inchbald,  the  needy  spendthrift 
who  of  all  her  husband's  family  had 
most  insulted  and  annoyed  her ;  she 
divided  the  bulk  of  her  property  fairly 

»  Memorials  of  Amelia  Opie,  by  C.  L.  BrightwelL 
Pp.  180-81. 
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among  her  nearest  relations  ;  so  far  as 
her  means  allowed,  she  remembered  all 
who  had  been  kind  and  obliging  to  her, 
including  a  laundress  and  a  hairdresser  ; 
and  she  left  fifty  pounds  each  to  the 
Theatrical  Fund  of  Covcnt  Garden 
Theatre  and  to  the  Catholic  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Aged  Poor. 

In  literature,  as  in  life,  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  famous  or  distinguished 
persons  who  are  the  most  interesting. 
Elizabeth  Inchbald  cannot  claim  high 
rank  in  the  former  class,  but  her  char- 
acter, her  letters,  and  her  "Simple 
Story  "  leave  her  with  few  rivals  in  the 
latter. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  RIDGE  HOUSE. 

We  were  just  four  at  the  Ridge 
House  :  Richard  Hardy  (that  is  my 
father)  ;  John  Warne,  my  husband  ; 
the  two-year-old  babe  called  Little 
Dick ;  and  myself.  The  Ridge  is  a 
desolate  place  ;  it  is  just  a  bank  of 
sand  and  shingle,  some  eight  or  nine 
miles  long  ;  in  front,  there  is  the  sea  ; 
and  behind  the  house,  the  river  and 
the  marshes.  Iu  winter  time  the 
marshes  are  often  flooded,  and  then 
there  seems  to  be  naught  but  water  all 
round  one.  I  have  lived  there  nearly 
all  my  life,  for  my  father  has  been 
tideman  many  a  long  year.  Just  by 
our  house  are  the  nood-gatcs ;  and 
when  the  water  in  the  marsh  dikes  is 
above  a  certain  height,  we  have  to 
open  the  gates  at  the  ebb-tide  and  let 
the  water  down  through  a  great  iron 
pipe  into  the  sea.  But  the  gates  must 
be  shut  ere  the  flood-tide  runs  back, 
for  that  is  higher  than  the  marshes  ; 
and  if  once  the  salt  water  ran  through, 
all  the  good  grass  would  be  rotted  ;  not 
to  speak  of  what  might  happen  in  rough 
weather  if  once  the  strong  waves  began 
to  run  through  to  the  land-side  of  the 
Ridge. 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas  ; 
we  had  had  a  frost ;  but  the  ice  was 
melting  now,  and  we  knew  well  the 
water  would  soon  run  down  from  in- 
land over  the  marshes.    It  comes  a 


deal  quicker,  since  all  the  drain-pipes 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  fields. 

"John,"  said  my  father  that  Mon- 
day morning,  44  if  ye  want  aught  from 
the  village,  get  it  to-day  against  Christ- 
mas.   There  is  a  storm  coming." 

So  John  went  in  with  the  great  bas- 
ket ;  and  well  it  was  he  went  then,  for 
the  wind  had  risen  ere  he  came  back  ; 
and  weary  work  it  was  for  him  to  carry 
the  heavy  basket  along  the  five  miles 
of  Ridge  ;  and  the  wind  grew  higher 
after. 

At  ebb-tide,  father  and  I  went  out  to 
let  the  water  off.  Oh,  it  had  risen  more 
than  I  could  have  believed.  It  must 
have  been  snow-water  from  the  hills. 
I  never  saw  it  so  before  or  since.  We 
opened  the  big  gate  ;  but  when  the 
water  began  to  go  through,  all  the  ice 
came  up  in  great  blocks  and  fared  to  fill 
up  the  way  ;  so  we  had  to  get  a  rake 
and  pole  to  keep  it  clear.  When  we 
were  ban!  at  work,  who  should  come 
by  but  Wilkins,  the  man  that  lives  in 
the  watch-house  two  miles  on.  He 
was  not  much  of  a  neighbor  then.  I 
had  said  him  nay  afore  I  married  John, 
and  he  wasn't  one  to  forget.  Rut  that 
day,  as  I  saw  him  pass,  I  was  thinking 
just  of  the  babe  left  all  alone  in  bed, 
and  I  called  to  him  to  lend  father  a 
helping  hand  while  I  ran  round  to  the 
house. 

44  I've  got  but  two  hands,"  said  he  ; 
44  and  they're  for  my  own  work  ;  "  aud 
with  that  he  passed  on. 

41  Never  mind,  Mar}*,"  said  father. 
4*  You  go  to  the  babe  ;  that  is  what  is 
right." 

I  suppose  I  was  right ;  but  iu  I  went, 
right  or  wrong,  aud  gave  the  boy  his 
dinner  and  put  the  fire  to  rights  ;  then 
John  came  in,  and  I  sent  him  round  to 
father,  for  the  ice  frightened  me  ;  I 
could  hear  it  crashing  and  groaning 
from  the  house. 

Just  after  John  went  out,  I  heard 
him  call.  Father,  poor  dear,  had  got 
tired,  and  had  sat  down  all  hot  as  he 
was  ;  and  now  he  was  set  hard  and 
stiff  with  the  rheumatics.  Oh,  the  job 
we  had  to  get  him  home  and  to  bed  ; 
and  there  we  had  to  leave  him,  for  the 
tide  was  running  iu,  and  John  could 
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not  shut  the  gates  without  me  to  keep 
the  ice  back.  I  thought  it  a  dreadful 
time,  not  ktiowiug   that  worse  was 


coming. 


When  the  gates  were  shut,  I  went  in 
and  sat  by  father.  He  looked  very 
bad,  and  in  my  heart  came  hard 
thoughts  of  Wilkins.  Why  couldn't  he 
have  stopped  and  saved  the  old  man 
from  doing  more  than  his  strength 
could  bear? 

Johu  went  to  bed  for  a  bit,  for  we 
had  a  long  night's  work  before  us  at 
the  ebb-tide  ;  and  I  lay  down  ;  but  I 
couldu't  sleep,  the  wiud  howled  so. 
Little  Dick  was  frightened  too,  but 
only  held  my  hand,  and  didn't  cry,  for 
I  said, u  Father's  asleep."  There  never 
was  so  good  a  babe  !  By  and  by  he 
fell  asleep  ;  aud  wheu  we  had  to  go 
out,  I  just  laid  him  ou  his  grandfather's 
bed.  Father  looked  a  little  better,  aud 
I  gave  him  a  hot  drink  before  I  took 
the  lantern  to  start.  It  was  a  job  to 
stand  against  the  wind  ;  but  that  wasn't 
what  made  Johu  stumble  ;  it  was  a 
great  log  that  used  to  lie  dowu  by  the 
pipe-mouth. 

"Mary,"  said  he — and  his  voice 
shook  —  "the  sea  's  never  beeu  up 
here." 

"Heaven  help  us  !  "  said  I,  "if  it 
has,  for  to-morrow's  the  spring-tide, 
and  where  will  it  be  then  ?  " 

I  tied  the  lantern  up  against  the  gate. 
The  flood  had  riseu  higher  than  ever. 
It  was  terrible  work  keeping  the  ice 
back  :  but  we  felt  as  if  we  were  work- 


ing for  out 


be  half  in  the  icy  water  ;  aud  the  sea 
came  roaring  up  the  great  iron  tunnel, 
and  wo  had  only  the  lantern  for  light 
iu  the  dreadful,  howling  darkness. 
Wheu  it  was  done  at  last,  we  crawled 
back  to  the  house  ;  we  were  all 
drenched,  and  almost  frozen.  Johu 
made  me  change  my  clothes,  aud  theu 
I  threw  myself  down  ou  the  bed  and 
slept.  I  seemed  to  have  only  been 
asleep  a  moment,  wheu  I  awoke  at  the 
sound  of  voices.  It  was  daylight. 
John  and  father  were  talkiug.  Father 
said  he  had  heard  the  water  against  the 
house  iu  the  night.  Johu  weut  down 
to  opeu  the  gate  and  look  for  the  tide- 
marks,  while  I  got  the  breakfast  and 
dressed  the  child.  Father  managed  to 
get  up,  and  I  didn't  stop  him,  for  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  of  his  lying  iu 
bed  to  be  drowned,  if  it  came  to  that. 
I  kissed  Dick  quite  gently  ;  but  I  fell 
mad  at  heart ;  ami  wheu  father  tried  to 
leach  him  the  Christmas  words,  I  weut 
out  to  John,  for  I  couldn't  bear  it. 
What  peace  was  there  for  me,  and  my 
child  goiug  to  be  drowned  ? 

I  told  John  I  must  go  to  the  village 
—  it  was  seven  miles,  but  I  thought  I 
could  get  there.  It  was  uo  use,  how- 
ever. Wheu  I  had  gone  a  few  huudred 
yards,  I  got  ou  to  the  loose  sand,  and 
having  uo  foothold,  I  was  blown  down 
over  and  over  again,  and  could  ouly 
come  back.  When  it  was  time  to  shut 
the  gate,  I  tried  to  do  it,  while  John 
stayed  to  stop  the  ice  ;  but  I  couldn't 
stir  it  as  we  had  done  it  up,  so  Johu 


lives  ;  for  if  the  flood  rose  I  had  to  do  it  for  me,  it  moved  so  stiffly, 
much  higher,  it  would  be  almost  over  Then  we  went  in.  The  sea  kept  ris- 
the  bank  ;  aud  with  another  high  tide  ing.    Father  prayed.    I  sat  by  the  lire, 


the  waters  would  meet,  and  where 
would  Ridge  House  be  then  ? 

The  water  ran  through  belter  now, 
ami  John  said  directly  the  gates  were 
shut,  he  would  go  round  to  the  village 
for  help  against  the  next  tide.  But 
when  we  came  to  slide  the  gate,  it 
wouldn't  stay.  One  of  the  great  iron 
holds  was  gone — cracked  through  by 
the  frost,  and  knocked  off  by  the  ice,  I 
suppose.  John  held  the  shutter  while 
I  went  back  for  bolts  and  screws.  No 
one  can  know  what  it  was  like  doing  up 
that  gate  !    We  were  both  obliged  to 


and 


about  the  room, 
in  his  goiug  for 


Johu  walked 
There  was  no  gooi 
help  now,  for  this  was  the  lime  of 
need.  All  at  once  he  stopped  in  front 
of  the  window.  "  Where's  the  watch- 
house  ?  "  said  he  ;  and  well  ho  might, 
for  it  was  gone  !  It  had  beeu  a  Utile 
black  house,  built  on  a  bit  of  bank  be- 
tween the  Ridge  and  the  great  dike. 
Nothing  was  there  now  but  foamiug 
water,  for  the  flood  was  rough  like  the 
sea. 

"  Wilkins  must  be  drowned,"  said 
John. 
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"  Serve  him  right  ;  and  a  good  thing  I  Ridge  ;  hut  every  now  and  then  I 


too,"  said  I.    I  fell  quite  mad. 

John  got  his  glass.  44  I  see  him," 
he  said  ;  44  he's  on  a  spar.  The  house 
can't  have  gone  long  ;  "  and  with  that 
J»e  went  to  the  door. 

I  went  after  him.  As  I  expected, 
Hie  was  turning  over  our  little  punt. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  John 
Warnc?"  I  said,  hard  and  cold. 
*•  Who  is  to  move  the  flood-gate  ?  for  I 
can't ; "  and  I  pointed  to  the  icy  water. 
*'  You  will  never  get  hack  across  the 
water ;  and  if  the  gates  slay  shut,  this 
house  will  he  gone  ere  night." 

He  turned  round  like  one  struck 
dumb  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

Father  looked  at  us  both  and  said 
nothing.  Then  John  did  a  strange 
thing  — he  cried.  I'd  never  seen  him 
cry  before,  and  it  frightened  mo.  Then 
1  spoke.  "John,"  1  said,  quite  gently, 
44  you  can't  go,  for  the  sake  of  the  lives 
here,  and  maybe  those  up  country  in 
the  4  lookers'  '  cottages.  But  though  I 
said  4  Serve  him  right,'  I'll  go,  not  for 
Wilkins'  sake,  but  for  yours,  John." 

Then  John  got  up  ;  but  father 
stopped  him  ;  and  I  just  kissed  litem 
all,  and  ran  out,  and  pushed  the  boat 
into  the  water  all  in  a  minute,  for  I 
feared  John  would  go  after  all.  And 
as  I  put  off,  John  came  out,  looking  all 
stunned  with  trouble  ami  the  cold. 
After  that,  I  had  enough  to  do  keeping 
the  boat  from  the  ice.  I  had  the  wind 
with  me  ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  I 
got  to  where  Wilkins  was  still  clinging 
to  the  spar.  1  thought  of  his  words 
about  his  two  hands  being  for  his  own 
work,  and  I  felt  quite  savage  again. 
Ihit  when  I  got  up  to  him,  I  helped 
him  in,  aud  dangerous  it  was.  I 
thought  the  boat  would  have  been  over. 
Then  I  wrapped  him  up  in  a  long  piece 
of  herring-net  out  of  the  locker,  and 
turned  to  go  home.  While  I  was  set- 
tling Wilkins,  the  boat  had  drifted  on  ; 
and  when  I  turned  her  head  round,  I 
found  it  was  a  very  much  harder  thing 
to  go  back  against  the  wind  than  it 
was  to  come  with  it.  I  was  tired  out, 
too,  you  see  ;  and  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  tide  was  in.  The  spray 
flying  in  great  sheets  over  the 


caught  sight  of  our  house,  a  black  speck 
in  the  distance. 

I  pulled  ;  but  I  didn't  seem  to  make 
way  ;  (he  ice  kept  coming  up  against 
us.  At  last  the  boat  got  stuck  fast  III  a 
great  ice-sheet,  and  I  couldn't  move 
her  any  way.  I  drew  the  oars  in,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  ;  the  ice 
was  too  thick  to  break  round  the  boat. 
The  wind  blew  us  on,  boat  and  ice  to- 
gether, round  the  bend  of  the  Itidge. 
I  couldn't  see  our  home  now,  aud  I 
didn't  know  what  might  be  happeuiug 
there.  Wilkins  lay  white,  aud  like  oue 
dead,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Per- 
haps he  was  dead,  and  I  had  done  no 
good  after  all. 

And  then  Johu  and  Dick  and  father, 
they'd  never  been  in  trouble  before 
without  me  with  them  ;  but  what  could 
I  do  now  ?  Then  I  thought  of  father 
praying,  and  I  prayed.  I  don't  kuow 
what  I  said,  and  I  don't  think  I 
said  much.  The  cold  seemed  getting 
greater,  but  I  seemed  fading  away  from 
the  cold  and  trouble.  I  fancied,  some- 
how, through  it  all  I  was  goiug  into 
44  Christmas  peace." 

I  must  have  slept  a  long  time  ;  when 
I  woke,  John  was  standing  over  me  ; 
people  were  rubbing  my  bauds  ;  some 
oue  poured  brandy  down  my  throat.  I 
had  been  all  but  frozen  to  death  ! 

When  I  opeucd  my  eyes,  John  cried 
again  ;  he  was  weak  with  the  toil  and 
trouble  ;  but  now  we  could  rest,  for  the 
men  had  come  from  the  village  — six  of 
them.  John  had  walked  across  that 
rotten  ice  with  a  rope,  and  somehow 
they  had  got  the  punt  ashore.  They 
carried  us  back,  for  Wilkins  was  worse 
than  I  was,  though  not  dead  ;  and  now 
the  wind  had  dropped,  for  the  frost  had 
come  back  ;  aud  as  we  went  along  the 
Ridge,  I  heard  the  bells  ringing  inland. 
44 Joy-bells"  for  Christinas!  They 
were  joy-bells  for  me,  for  those  at  home 
were  safe.  Nigh  washed  away,  they 
had  been  ;  but  the  wind  fell  just  in 
time  to  save  them. 

44  Thank  God  !  "  said  father  ;  and  so 
said  we  all. 

The  great  folks  since  then,  they  have 
made  a  deal  of  my  going  for  Wilkins  ; 
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but  I  said  to  John:  "You  were  the 
bravest,  for  you  wanted  to  go  when  I 
didn't  ;  and  then  you  let  me  go,  which 
was  harder  than  going  yourself." 

And  he  said  :  "  I  don't  know,  lass, 
that  I  should  have  let  you  go  if  I  had 
been  quick  enough  to  stop  you." 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  I  LOVE. 

M  I  could  lice  in  it,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  little  plot  of  ground,  some 
fifteen    feet  square,  abutting  on  the 
highroad,  one  of  a  succession  of  cot- 
tage-gardens, all  of  them  of  pretty 
much  the  same  size,  hut  each  having  a 
representative  character  of  its  own, 
and  better  or  worse  cultivated,  more  or 
less  affectionately  tended,  according  to 
the  disposition,  taste,  and  energy,  of 
the  owner.    This  one  was  very  formal 
—  but,  indeed,  from  the  narrowness  of 
their  territory,  they  necessarily  all  had 
tbat    characteristic  —  but  noticeably 
neat,  aud  lovingly  ordered.    Its  main 
ornament  was  a  giant  echeveria  which 
drew  my  atteution,  certainly  not  by 
reason  of  its  loveliness,  but  rather  by 
the  heartiness  of  its  growth,  somewhat 
surprising  in  a  comparatively  tender 
species  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of 
the  year.    Round  it,  at  carefully  cal- 
culated distances,  were  geraniums,  cal- 
ceolarias,  ageratums,  some  ten-week 
stocks  ;  everything,  in  fact,  that  you 
have  a  right  to  look  for  in  a  highly  re- 
spectable enclosure.    The  man  I  had 
addressed  was  a  mechanic,  employed  in 
some  neighboring  railway  works,  and 
he  evidently  treated  bis  spruce  little 
plot  like  a  machine,  which  ought  never 
to  be  out  of  gear.    He  had  cast  aside 
the  dress  of  his  daily  occupation,  smart- 
ened himself  up,  and  put  on  his  best 
attire,  as  he  always  did  when  about  to 
work  among  his  flowers  ;  as  though  the 
tidiness  he  exacted  from  them  reacted 
on  himself,  and  compelled  him  in  turn, 
to  be  spick-and-span  when  in  their 
superior  company.    I  had  stopped  to 
compliment  him  on  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  cultivated  his  bit  of  ground, 
and  for  friendliness'  sake  observed  that 


|  he  must  indeed  be  fond  of  it.  Then 
came  the  emphatic  answer,  — 

"  I  could  lice  in  it." 

I  suppose  I  smiled  ;  for  a  whole  life 
passed  on  a  piece  of  earth  tifteeu  feet 
square,  part  of  which  is  dedicated  to  a 
gravel  path,  seems  a  somewhat  narrow 
existence.  But  after  all,  what  is  nar- 
row ?  The  garden  that  I  love  is,  I 
allow,  a  trifle  larger  than  that ;  but  to 
the  owner  of  Wilton  or  Albury,  I  im- 
agine  it  would  appear  pitiably  small. 
Withal,  not  only  could  I  spend  all  my 
days  in  it,  but,  as  a  fact,  I  do  so  ;  and 
the  only  complaint  I  ever  have  to  make 
concerning  it  is  when  weeds  grow  apace 
or  shrubberies  become  unconscionably 
untidy  ;  aud  theu  I  blame  myself,  and 
say  to  Veronica,  who  has  often  warned 
me  against  what  she  calls  my  mania  for 
expansion,  that  I  fear  it  is  too  large. 
Gentle  as  she  always  is  with  me,  she 
cannot  resist  quoting  my  lardy  testi- 
mony to  the  fullilment  of  her  own 
predictions.  A  wise  mau  never  says 
Med  culpd  to  a  woman.  But  then  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  be  wise,  save  iu 
love  for  my  garden,  and  for  Veronica. 

"  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  Lamia 
and  the  Poet  can  both  come  ;  and  it  is 
so  nice  to  think  that,  this  time,  we  shall 
have  them  all  to  ourselves." 

She  had  her  hand  on  the  green  ivory 
knob  of  the  old  Sheffield  silver-plated 
urn,  ready  to  turn  it  back  as  soon  as 
the  teapot  was  duly  filled.    The  urn 
was  one  of  her  M  things "  my  sister 
valued  most  in  the  world,  partly  be- 
cause, as  I  cannot  deny,  its  form  was 
admirably  classical,  which  is  only  an- 
other word  for  shapely  and  harmoni- 
ously   proportioned ;   but   still  more 
because  she  had  got  it  a  bargain  in  a 
country  town  not  yet  awake  to  the 
money  value  of  what  our  grandmothers 
laid  aside  as  done  with,  or  parted  with 
as  out  of  date.    I  remember  when  she 
first  brought  it  home,  showing  it  to  me 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  evidently 
expecting  from  me  that  instant  and 
copious  sympathy  which  every  good 
woman  demands  from  male  ignorauce 
for  her  purchases,  I  thought  it  one  of 
the  most  worthless  pieces  of  old  rub- 
bish I  had  ever  looked  on.    I  did  not 
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say  so,  you  may  be  quite  sure  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  splendide  mendox,  quite 
magniticently  meudacious,  employing 
for  the  purpose  the  most  colossal 
adjectives  of  conventional  admiration  I 
could  summon  to  my  lips.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  when  I  bring  home 
some  new  campanula,  lookiug  exceed- 
ingly scrubby  and  more  like  a  small 
wisp  of  withered  grass  than  a  live  plaut, 
Veronica  behaves  with  the  same  sym- 
pathetic insincerity,  and  lavishes  ou 
my  trumpery  trouvuille  epithets  that 
would  better  become  a  new  orchid  from 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon  or 
the  jungles  of  Madagascar. 

44  Guess  what  I  gave  for  it,"  she  said. 

To  be  honest,  I  would  not,  in  my 
then  state  of  mind,  have  given  half-a- 
crowu  for  it.    At  a  shot,  I  said,  — 

44  Perhaps  eighteen  shillings." 

"Fifteen!"  she  answered,  with  a 
glow  of  linaucial  triumph.  She  had  it 
plated  again,  and,  I  faucy,  it  now 
stands  her  in  about  six  guineas  ;  and 
any  guest  who  fails,  before  going  away, 
to  notice  this  urn,  and  comment  ou  its 
matchless  beauty,  is  mentally  set  down 
by  its  owner  as  a  person  not  only  desti- 
tute of  taste,  but  as  deficient  in  good 
breeding,  and  even  lacking  in  the  car- 
dinal virtues.  Such  an  offender  is 
never  invited  again,  except  at  my  spe- 
cial instauce  ;  and,  though  the  slight  to 
the  urn  is  never  alluded  to — Veronica 
is  much  too  feminine  a  diplomatist  for 
that  —  my  proposal  is  invariably  re- 
ceived with  coldness,  and  is  not  con- 
ceded until  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
person  in  question  have  been  taeitly  de- 
preciated between  us.  Women  rarely, 
if  ever,  commit  this  particular  form  of 
offence  ;  but  most  men,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  so  stupid,  that  they  are 
quite  capable  of  seeing  tea  made  out  of 
an  urn  big  enough  and  beautiful  enough 
to  contain  all  the  ashes  of  all  the  Great 
without  making  an  observation.  To 
the  more  crass  of  our  male  guests  I 
generally  contrive  to  give  a  seasonable 
hint  on  the  subject  ;  and  if  it  be  a  man 
I  like  very  much  and  wish  to  see  abid- 
ing in  Veronica's  good  graces,  I  take 
care,  on  Monday  morning,  to  whisper 
to  him  just  before  breakfast, — 


that  I  Love, 

44 1  say,  old  fellow,  don't  forget  the 
urn." 

One  friend  of  miue  —  I  need  scarcely 
say  he  was  an  Irishmau  —  acted  so  ex- 
travagantly on  the  hint,  aud  expatiated 
with  so  much  uuctiou  ou  the  urn,  aud, 
more  particularly  ou  what  he  called  the 
44  Hellenic  fasciualion  of  its  form," 
though  in  truth  he  does  not  kuow  au 
oval  from  a  rhomboid,  that  I  have  often 
suspected  Veronica,  apparently  con- 
firmed celibate  though  she  seems,  keeps 
a  soft  comer  in  her  heart  for  that  arrant 
impostor. 

The  concentration  of  Veronica's  at- 
tention on  the  breakfast-table  did  nut 
prevent  her  from  extending  to  me  her 
sisterly  cheek.  I  always  salute  her  thus 
wheu  we  meet  in  the  morning.  She 
always  salutes  me  before  we  part  for 
the  night.  I  imagine  the  former  is  a 
tribute  from  me  to  her  evident  superi- 
ority in  being  abroad  the  tirst,  aud  the 
latter  a  tribute  from  her  to  me  iu  tokeu 
of  my  mauly  capacity  for  silting  up  to 
auy  hour  over  Gerard's  44  Herball "  or 
the  latest  number  of  oue  of  Mr.  Hobiu- 

* 

son's  periodicals.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  quite  of  Veronica's  opiniou  that  this 
little  domestic  ceremony  should  never 
be  pretermitted,  being  a  sort  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer  that  sweetens 
and  sanctities  a  household.  I  am  aware 
the  habit  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion, 
like  good  mauners  generally,  iu  these 
indifferent,  what-does-it-matler  days. 
But  I  am  sure,  were  I  to  neglect  it  for 
a  single  morning  Veronica  would  be  as 
much  astonished  as  if  the  room  had 
uot  been  dusted,  or  if  the  water  refused 
to  boil. 

Whenever  we  are  expectiug  a  male 
guest  in  whom  Veronica  is  particularly 
interested,  it  is  invariably  assumed 
that  he  is  invited  for  my  gratilicalion  ; 
aud  wheu,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  be  paid  an  angel's  visit  by  some 
creature  too  divinely  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food,  then  of  course  it  is 
as  Veronica's  friend  that  she  is  asked. 
Thus  we  pay  due  deference  to  the  pro- 
prieties without  foregoing  our  little 
preferences.  Of  my  admiration  of  La- 
mia I  make  no  secret.  Xo  man  could 
be  hypocrite  enough  for  that,  seeiug 
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that  she  is  visibly  and  absolutely  admi- 
rable. But  I  cannot  get  Veronica  to 
allow  that  she  herself  has  more  thau  a 
purely  literary  interest  in  the  poet. 
Every  well-constituted  young  lady  hns 
in  these  days  her  favorite  poet ;  and 
the  person  we  call  "  Ike  Poet"  is  Ve- 
ronica's. She  pretends  to  think  Lamia 
and  the  Poet  would  be  very  happy  to- 
gether, which  is  manifestly  absurd. 
But  the  theory  assists  her  to  iuvite  him 
pretty  of  leu,  and  to  maintain  on  her 
own  part  the  theory  of  sympathetic 
indifference  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

"I  don't  think,"  observed  Veronica, 
"  1  ever  saw  the  garden  looking  better 
at  this  lime  of  year  ;  aud,  by  Saturday, 
it  will  be  brighter  aud  gayer  still." 

What  Veronica  wanls  indoors  that 
she  has  not  already  got,  I  cannot 
yet  surmise  ;  but  I  know  that  pretty 
speeches  of  this  kind  addressed  to  my 
notoriously  tenderest  point  will  have  to 
be  paid  for  sooner  or  later.  I  wonder 
if  she  has  seen  another  uru  at  the  old 
curiosity  shop  iu  our  nearest  town. 

But  what  she  says  about  the  garden 
is  perfectly  true.  To-morrow  will  be 
May-day  ;  and  though  I  read  iu  the 
newspapers  that  the  loveliuess  of  May 
is  a  conventional  ticliou  on  the  part  of 
hyperborean  bards  with  passages  of 
Theocritus  running  in  their  heads, 
never  either  in  Italy  or  iu  Greece  did 
I  see  such  tulips,  such  turf,  such  a 
wealth  of  bloom  in  shrubbery  aud  or- 
chard, as  at  this  moment  are  sunuiug 
themselves  iu  the  garden  that  I  love. 
It  is  with  me  a  cardinal  dogma  that  a 
gardeu,  truly  to  deserve  the  name, 
must  abound  iu  dowers,  and  not  in  one 
nook  or  corner,  but  everywhere,  from, 
at  least,  the  day  of  All  Fools  to  the  day 
of  All  Saints.  If  any  one  will  start  a 
gardening  competition  on  that  basis,  I 
am  prepared  to  enter  for  the  prize. 
But  why  should  I  try  to  grow  the 
largest  and  most  shapely  rose  that  ever 
was  seen,  for  a  particular  day,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  other  buds,  or  de- 
grade a  many-branching  apple-tree  into 
a  dwarf  cordon,  iu  order  to  have  one 
Warner's  King  or  a  siugle  Peasgood 
Nonsuch  large  enough  to  make  a  dum- 
pling for  a  Cyclops  ?   No  ;  I  say,  let 


the  judges  come  round  one  day  in  every 
week,  aud  give  marks  on  each  occasion 
lo  the  various  competitors,  add  them 
up  ou  the  1st  of  November,  aud  then 
adjudge  the  prize. 

Over  and  over  again  people  have 
said  to  me,  "  What  a  trouble  your 
spring  gardeniug  must  be  to  you  1  " 
Others  exclaim,  "  And  what  an  ex- 
pense I "  It  is  neither  oue  nor  the 
other.  It  is  the  simplest  aud  cheapest 
thiug  in  the  world,  when  one  has  ouce 
mastered  it,  aud  then  one  feels  so 
ashamed  of  oneself  for  not  having  mas- 
tered it  before.  I  hail  to  endure  many 
gentle  doubts  from  Veronica  upou  this 
score  during  my  apprenticeship  ;  aud, 
indeed,  one  may  say,  to  the  very  end, 
of  gardeners  as  Napoleon  said  of  gen- 
erals, that  those  are  the  best  who  make 
the  fewest  mistakes.  For  gardening  is 
a  partnership  in  which  Nature,  the 
senior  partner,  exercises  the  principal 
authority.  It  is  only  fair  that  she 
should,  for  hers  is  the  main  portion  of 
tho  capital,  and  she  admits  you  into  the 
business  only  because,  while  a  clerk  iu 
her  service,  you  displayed  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  and  a  good  deal  of  as- 
siduity. Senior  partuers  of  long  stand- 
ing are  said  to  be  rather  queer  and 
crusty  at  times,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
longer  experience  do  what  seems  to 
the  juniors  the  oddest  things  ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  that  Nature  is  occasion- 
ally rather  short  iu  her  temper,  espe- 
cially in  spring,  when  her  stock  in  trade 
is  subject  to  daily  fluctuations.  But  if 
you  only  have  the  good  sense  to  humor 
the  uncertainty  of  Nature,  it  all  comes 
right,  if  not  to  a  day,  much  less  to  an 
hour,  in  the  long  run. 

The  Springtime  will  not  come  to  date  ; 
Cloud,  wind,  and  frost  Man's  reckoning 
mar. 

For  bud  and  bloom  you  have  to  wait, 
Despite  your  ordered  Calendar. 

If  Xature  worked  by  rule  and  square, 
Than  Man  what  wiser  would  she  be  ? 

What  wins  us  is  her  careless  care, 
And  coy  unpunctuality. 

Thus,  speaking  with  a  certain  geuer- 
ous  absence  of  precision,  one  may  safely 
affirm  that  a  well-conceived  spring  gar- 
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den  should  be  looking  its  very  best 
sonic  time  about  the  tirst  week  in  May. 
This  year,  the  calculation  will  be  ful- 
filled to  a  nicely.  The  big,  dense 
bushes  of  the  small-leaved  berberis, 
thick  as  a  quickset  hedge  but  not 
trimmed  like  it,  and  neither  brushed 
nor  topped,  are  in  the  full  glory  of 
their  golden  flower,  and  spread  round 
about  them  a  rich  Persian  carpet  of 
superfluous  pollen.  The  industrious 
bees,  clad  in  work-day  velveteen,  make 
profitable  music  in  them  all  day  long. 
The  double  gorse,  whose  fault  is  to 
flower  itself  to  death,  is  a  lowlier  but 
withal  not  an  unworthy  rival  of  the 
berberis  ;  and  the  broom,  here  yellow, 
there  white,  is  furnishing  itself  to  its 
finger-tips.  In  the  mixed  beds  and 
borders  the  fritillaries  and  crown  im- 
perials are  in  their  heyday,  the  jonquils 
arc  swoetcr  thau  any  honey,  the  grape- 
hyacinths  are  as  stiff  and  unconcerned 
as  usual  ;  and,  while  the  old-fashioned 
double  daffodils  have  faded  from  grass 
and  thicket,  the  later  and  more  elabo- 
rate narcissus  are  now  pluming  them- 
selves on  their  cuffs,  and  collars, 
and  dainty  petticoats.  The  hepaticas, 
whether  blue  or  scarlet,  fagged  by  the 
sun,  are  fast  following  the  vanished  ' 
crocuses  ;  but  oxslip  and  polyanthus, 
where  they  enjoy  a  little  shelter,  still 
hold  bravely  out. 

This  morning  I  saw  a  tiarella,  or 
foam  flower,  making  a  very  respectable 
show,  though  I  can  see  1  have  made  a 
mistake  in  planting  it  where  it  stands. 
It  is  too  much  exposed  to  the  midday 
sun,  and*  has  hardly  sufficient  moisture 
about  its  roots.  Next  year  it  shall  be 
better  treated.  For  there  is  no  gar- 
dening without  humility,  au  assiduous 
willingness  to  learn,  and  a  cheerful 
readiness  to  confess  you  were  mistaken. 
Nature  is  continually  sending  even  its 
oldest  scholars  to  the  bottom  of  the 
class  for  some  egregious  blunder.  But, 
by  the  due  exercise  of  patience  and 
diligence,  they  may  work  their  way  to 
the  top  again. 

But,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  one's 
mistakes,  one's  failures,  and  one's  dis- 
appointments, the  love  one  bears  one's 
garden  would  soon  perish  for  lack  of 


sustenance.  Just  as  you  may  admire 
but  can  scarcely  feel  tenderly  towards 
uniformly  successful  people,  so  for  a 
garden  that  was  always  and  everywhere 
equally  gaudy  or  equally  green  you 
might  entertain  wouder,  but  you  would 
hardly  cherish  affection.  It  is  oue's 
failures  in  life  that  make  one  gentle 
and  forgiving  with  oneself  ;  and  I  al- 
most think  it  is  the  failures  of  others 
that  mostly  endear  them  to  us.  The 
garden  that  I  love  is  very  perverse, 
very  incalculable  in  its  ways  ;  falling 
at  times  as  much  below  expectation  as 
at  others  exceeding  it.  They  who 
have  no  patience  with  accident,  with 
waywardness,  should  not  attempt  to 
garden.  Every  gardener  is,  like  Dog- 
berry, "  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses." 
There  are  some  gardeners,  I  am  aware, 
who  have  nothing  but  losses,  and  who 
resign  themselves  with  provoking  equa- 
nimity to  these,  more  especially  if  ihey 
be  gardening  for  others,  and  are  paid 
for  doing  so.  These  garden  stoics 
should  be  pitilessly  avoided,  or  dis- 
missed. But  a  fair  percentage  of 
things  xcill  "  go  home  ; "  and  the  pa- 
thetic sum  of  mortality  demands  its 
contribution  from  tree,  shrub,  and 
!  flower.  A  gardeuer  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sort  never  expresses,  nor  indeed 
feels,  the  faintest  surprise  when  plauts 
fall  into  consumption  and  slowly  fade 
away.  Do  not  his  own  daughters,  and 
the  daughters  of  his  neighbors,  some- 
times do  the  same  ?  He  regards  casual 
losses  in  border  and  shrubbery  as  part 
of  the  general  dispensation,  which  the 
parson  assures  him  is  "  all  right." 
Still  this  altitude  of  passive  submission 
to  the  inevitable  may  be  carried  too 
far  ;  and  it  is  well,  having  found  out 
the  conditions  of  a  plant's  existence,  to 
try  to  keep  it  alive  as  long  as  possible. 
Not  but  that,  occasionally,  one  may 
without  blame  insist  on  a  plant  doins 
less  well  in  a  less  favorable  position. 
The  most  beautiful  garden  — I  do  not 
mean  the  plot  of  ground  with  the  most 
perfectly  developed  flowers  —  will  have 
the  greatest  number  of  losses  by  reason 
of  certain  severe  and  merciless  condi- 
tions under  which  its  beauty  lias  to  be 
maintained.    II  faut  aouffrir  pour  ttre 
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belle.  An  unbeautiful  garden  is  a  gar- 
den  in  which  man's  artificial  selection 
reigns  and  rules  supreme.  In  a  beau- 
tiful garden  man  tempers  the  hard- 
and-fast  lines  of  artificial  selection  by 
leaving  something  to  natural  selection, 
permitting  within  bounds  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  not  bewailing  over- 
much the  non-survival  of  the  un fittest. 

There  is  one  season  of  the  year  in 
which,  over  a  considerable  area  of  the 
garden,  chance  and  vicissitude  are  ex- 
cluded, and  in  which  there  never  are 
any  losses  to  record.  The  area  is  that 
which  I  fancy  Veronica  had  in  her 
mind  when  she  was  good  enough  to  say 
this  morning  she  never  saw  it  looking 
better  or  brighter.  I  will  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  certain  formality  in  Veron- 
ica's taste,  in  some  degree  no  doubt  the 
accident  of  disposition,  but  in  some 
measure,  I  sometimes  suspect,  the  re- 
sult of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
she  orders  and  contrives  the  interior  of 
our  home.  It  is  well  understood  that 
everything  domestic  or  within-doors 
she  rules  without  partner  or  challenge, 
and  that  everything  forensic,  or  out-of- 
doors,  falls  under  my  exclusive  sway. 
I  dare  say  I  do  not  always  confine  my- 
self to  my  own  territory  ;  but  if  I  make 
a  suggestion  beyond  it,  and  Veronica 
does  not  accept  it,  cadit  qucestio,  and  I 
say  nothing  more.  I  think  women  are 
more  aggressive  than  men,  though  in  a 
quiet,  insidious,  and  unobtrusively  per- 
tinacious way.  Veronica  trespasses  on 
my  domaiu  much  oftcner  than  I  tres- 
pass on  hers.  This,  however,  by  the 
way.  She  is  so  masterly  in  her  house- 
hold, that  a  man  would  have  to  be  a 
presumptuous  ignoramus  to  question 
her  supremacy  in  that  important  realm. 
But  the  tidiness,  the  neatness,  the 
shapeliness,  she  there  maintains  lead 
her  unconsciously,  I  think,  to  look  for 
them  out-of-doors  also.  Accordingly, 
she  never  says  such  agreeable  things 
about  the  garden  that  I  love  as  she  does 
when  the  beds  are  all  full  of  spring- 
flowering  bulbs,  each  in  its  proper 
place,  and  each  a  picture  of  method, 
order,  and  symmetry.  For  tulips  will 
always  wear  a  certain  indoor,  drawing- 
room  look,  do  what  you  will  with  them. 


Each  bulb  has  got  to  grow  one  partic- 
ular flower,  in  one  particular  way  ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  deviates  from  the  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  appertaining 
to  tulips,  it  is  a  failure.  Accordingly,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  beds  of  closely  planted  tulips, 
with  nothing  to  mitigate  or  relieve 
their  eighteenth-century  correctness. 
Indeed,  they  are  much  less  formal  and 
more  satisfactory  when  cut  and  taken 
into  the  house  ;  for  then,  if  put  into 
properly  shaped  glasses,  they  assume  a 
languid  air,  as  though  their  beautiful 
heads  were  too  heavy  for  their  fragile 
stems,  make  beautiful  curves,  and  take 
on  a  drooping  attitude  almost  pathetic. 
U n severed  from  the  hidden  bulb,  they 
stand  bolt  upright,  and  arc  in  masses 
more  like  squares  of  infantry  than 
peaceful  tenants  of  the  parterre.  But 
carpet  the  bed  in  which  you  plant  them 
with  forget-me-not,  and  the  green 
leaves  and  delicate  cerulean  flowers  of 
the  myosotis  form  an  atmosphere  of 
casual  carelessness  that  communicates 
itself  to  the  tulip  stalks  and  flower  cups 
soaring  amongst  them. 

I  have  long  since  convinced  Veronica, 
who  loves  to  find  me  out  in  some  sup- 
posed act  of  extravagance  out-of-doors, 
in  order,  I  suppose,  to  parry  or  avert 
what  she  considers  my  occasional  ten- 
dency to  reprove  her  for  excessive  ex- 
penditure within,  that  spring  gardening 
is  a  very  inexpensive  diversion.  I  do 
not  think,  were  I  to  show  her  my  gar- 
dening bills,  which,  however,  I  take 
good  care  never  to  do,  that  she  could 
tax  me  with  an  outlay  on  fresh  tulips 
of  more  than  five  pounds  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  account  for  lilies, 
narcissus,  Scilla  Siberica,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilice,  and  out-door  cyclamens,  would, 
I  allow,  tell  a  different  tale,  for  I  lose 
a  good  many  of  these  every  year.  But 
one's  tulips  are  a  possession  forever, 
if  one  only  goes  the  right  way  about 
preserving  them.  It  is  simplicity  it- 
self. When  about  the  third  week  in 
May  they  have  to  be  dug  up,  I  lay 
them  in  "  by  the  heels,"  as  gardeners 
say,  in  soil  resembling  that  in  which 
they  have  been  flowering.  There  they 
remain  till  their  leaves  are  fully  wilh- 
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ered,  aud  then  they  ni*e  taken  up  and 
placed  in  sand  in  spare  wooden  boxes. 
Some  time  in  August  I  look  them  over, 
take  off  any  dead  leaves  or  coating  that 
may  yet  bo  clinging  to  them,  and  place 
them  on  trays  in  the  suu,  so  as  to  make 
quite  sure  they  are  dry.  But  you  must 
not  keep  them  there  too  long.  Then 
all  of  them  that  are  uot  rejected  by 
reason  of  imperfection  or  insufficiency 
of  weight  are  stored  in  brown-paper 
bags,  and  there  stay  till  they  aro  wanted 
again  in  November,  to  be  committed 
afresh  to  the  open  beds,  with  a  small 
handful  of  sand  round  them,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  peril  of  excessive 
moisture.  I  often  think  what  a  com- 
fortable time  they  have  of  it  during  the 
cold  winter  days  and  long  wiuter  nights, 
snugly  housed  underground,  hybernat- 
iug  and  fast  asleep,  yet  dreaming  all 
the  while  of  the  spring,  of  March  sun- 
shiue,  April  rain,  and  May  music,  and 
slowly  and  unseen  moving  towards 
their  liberation  from  subterranean  slum- 
ber. Under  the  warm  blanket  of  the 
snow  they  aro  breathing  the  whole 
time,  stirred  by  that  internal  motion 
which,  at  the  allotted  hour,  will  pro- 
duce what  we  call  their  awakening. 

You  ma)'  think  I  am  easily  pleased  ; 
but,  day  after  day,  in  March,  and  in- 
deed several  times  a  day,  I  pass  many 
happy  moments  in  stooping  over  the 
beds,  and  lookiug  with  eager  gaze  for 
the  first  indications  of  their  coming 
through  the  ground.  Should  they  be 
later  than  usual  in  pushing  their  little 
green  cones  through  the  earth,  I  softly 
move  the  covering  from  some  of  them, 
then  put  it  back  again  carefully  when 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  they  are 
there,  aud  only  waiting  for  a  little  more 
sunshine  to  say  good-morrow  to  the 
spring.  How  delicately  and  with  what 
infinite  taet  they  lend  themselves  to 
every  mood  of  that  fascinating  but  fit- 
ful season  1  Let  the  sun  but  shine  fully 
and  frankly,  and,  when  once  they  are 
well  above  ground,  they  will  open  their 
hearts  to  it  with  quick  and  sensitive 
response,  as  though  they  could  neither 
love  nor  be  loved  by  it  too  much. 
When  the  heavens  wax  morose  and 
the  sky  turns  lack-lustre,  then  slowly, 


that  I  Love. 

quietly,  and  showing  no  offence,  but  as 
if  couscious  that  love  and  opeu-henrted- 
uess  are  things  too  good  aud  precious 
to  be  wasted,  they  close  their  transpar- 
ent chalices  ;  sometimes,  as  they  do  so, 
imprisoning  some  sedulous  bee  that 
was  too  intent  on  its  honeyed  labors  to 
notice  that  the  enchanted  palace  in 
which  he  was  workiug  was  being  grad- 
ually transformed  into  a  cruel  fortress 
without  exit.    Oue  by  one,  when  comes 
the  appointed  hour,  they  let  fall  their 
still  beautifully  tinted  petals,  and  once 
more  withdraw  their  thoughts  under- 
ground.   I  have  to  confess  that  hith- 
erto I  have  neglected  to  make  proper 
use  of  the  late-flowering,  old-fashioued 
English  tulips,  to  which  fine  names  are 
now  beiug  given  whereof  we  can  well 
afford  to  be  ignorant.    But  I  will  cor- 
rect that  fault,  aud  must,  moreover, 
give  the  parrot  tulips  another  chance, 
planting  them  nearer  to  each  other  and 
in  poorish  soil,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  growing  too  tall  aud  compelling 
one  to  stalk  them,  to  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  their  beauty.    They  must  be 
grown  iu  groups  ;  just  as  the  English 
tulips,  which,  though  the  tallest  of  all, 
are  strong  enough,  as  everything  Eu- 
glish  should  be,  to  carry  their  heads 
without  any  support,  produce  the  best 
effect  when  planted  singly. 

The  forget-me-not  gives  even  less 
trouble  than  the  tulips,  which  it  beau- 
tifies. I  do  not  remember  where  mv 
first  stock  came  from,  but  you  can 
always  raise  auy  quantity  you  may  tie- 
sire  by  sowing  the  seed  iu  the  open  air 
in  June,  pricking  off  the  young  plants 
in  August,  aud  finally  putting  them  in 
their  allotted  beds  some  time  in  No- 
vember. After  that,  if  you  lav  them 
in  «  by  the  heels,"  when  lifted  in  May, 
they  will  ripen  their  seed  there,  and 
scatter  it,  and  you  will  find  iu  August 
that  your  stock  of  growing  plants  for 
the  ensuing  season  is  far  in  excess  of 
your  needs.  Once  learn  how  Nature 
gardens  for  herself,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  spare  yourself  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

Veronica  remarked  to  me,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  that  my  favorite  phrase  is 
somewhat  iuappropriate  ;  and  wheu  I 
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asked  her  why,  she  quoted  from  "  The 
Gardener's  Daughter"  the  lines  :  — 

Not  wholly  In  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  1  love. 

"What  an  insidious  way  with  it  has 
beautiful  verse,  creeping  without  effort, 
and  without  observation  on  one's  part, 
into  one's  hearts,  and  dwelling  in  our 
memory,  like  some  fair,  winsome,  in- 
dispensable child.  Of  course  I  have 
for  years  known  "The  Gardener's 
Daughter,"  yet  I  was  unaware,  till  ac- 
curate Veronica  reminded  me,  that  the 
phrase  "The  garden  that  I  love"  is 
thus  to  be  found  there. 

If,  in  order  to  love  one's  garden,  it 
were  necessary  that  it  should  not  be 
<]uite  beyond  the  living  world,  1  fear 
that  mine  would  never  have  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  my  affeclious.  Tac- 
itus, in  his  "De  Moribus  et  Populis 
Germanife,"  observes  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors, M  Colunt  discreti  ac  digressi,  ut 
fons,  ut  campus,  ut  nemus  placuit. 
Vicas  locant,  turn  in  nostrum  morem, 
connexis  et  cohcerentibus  cedijiciis,  suam 
quisque  domum  spatio  circumdat."  The 
*' space"  that  I  described  myself  as 
desiring  around  my  "home,"  when  I 
iinally  decided  that  with  the  busy  world 
1  had  no  more  business,  was  declared 
by  Veronica  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
anything  I  should  be  able  to  discover 
within  the  limit  of  my  exceedingly 
moderate  income  ;  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  she  would  prove  an 
ouly  too  true  prophetess.  I  have  had 
but  one  experience  of  the  kind,  but  I 
should  think  one  meets  with  more  dis- 
appointments, vexations,  and  disillu- 
sions in  searching  for  such  a  homo  in 
the  country  than  in  any  other  pursuit 
in  life.  It  is  so  easy  to  beguile  people 
into  long  journeys  by  descriptions  that 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  thing 
described.  As  a  rule,  the  places  I  was 
induced  to  look  at  were  pronounced 
impossible  at  a  glauce,  either  by  reason 
of  their  inherent  ugliness  and  the  vul- 
garity of  their  architecture,  being  gro- 
tesque or  meaningless,  of  the  badness 
of  the  situation,  of  the  unattractive 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  they 
stood,  or  by  the  too  close  proximity  of 


other  dwellings.  I  knew  exactly  what 
I  wanted.  I  was  lookiug  for  charm, 
solitude,  some  antiquity  ;  and  these  in 
conjunction  Veronica  said  I  should 
never  get. 

I  had  reached  a  stage  of  extreme 
despondency,  when  Veronica  said, 
"  Why  not  go  and  see  this  one  ?"  in- 
dicating a  number  and  description  iu 
the  catalogue  of  a  well-known  house- 
agent. 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "the  de- 
scription is  so  uninviting,  and,  as  you 
surely  see,  the  rent  is  too  low  for  it  to 
have  attractiveness  of  auy  kind.  How- 
ever, I  will  go  and  see  it  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  came,  and  I  went ;  taking 
a  journey  of  some  sixty  miles  from 
town.  It  was  a  lovely  August  day  ;  but 
I  sqppose  I  was  out  of  humor,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  succession  of  disappoint- 
ments, and  in  that  slate  of  heart  which 
is  produced  by  hope  deferred  ;  so  that 
when,  on  reaching  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney, I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  convey- 
ance of  any  sort,  by  reason  of  some 
high  ecclesiastic  function  which  had  set 
the  little  town  agog,  I  half  made  up  my 
mind  to  return  to  Londou  by  the  next 
train,  without  troubling  myself  to  in- 
spect one  fraud  more.  But,  just  as  I 
was  about  to  reach  this  conclusion,  a 
geuial  though  suspiciously  rubicund 
outside-porter  accosted  me. 

"  It  is  under  three  miles,  sir,"  ho 
said,  "  and  a  very  pretty  walk  ;  and,  if 
you  like,  I  will  show  you  the  way." 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered.  And  we 
started. 

The  first  mile  of  the  road  was  blame- 
less, but  unremarkable,  and  I  was  just 
beginning  to  think  my  guide  had  as 
little  conscience  as  a  London  house- 
agent,  when  we  passed  through  an  un- 
pretentious gate,  and  were  in  an  old 
elm  avenue,  undeniably  picturesque, 
and  doubly  welcome  by  reason  of  its 
shade,  but  the  growth  of  whose  trees 
had  been  stunted  by  untimely  neglect. 
Shortly  their  umbrageous  branches 
came  to  an  end,  and  we  were  in  a  park, 
indifferently  cared  for  according  to 
modern  ideas,  but  stocked  with  timber 
of  magnificent  growth  and  of  every 
known  native  variety.    Perhaps  the 
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oaks  domineered  in  majesty,  but  they 
bad  worthy  companions  iu  towering 
and  brancbiug  elms,  botb  of  tbe  large 
and  tbe  small  leaved  kinds  ;  in  deuse 
and  expansive  sycamores,  each  of  wbicb 
occupied  a  vast  territory  to  itself  ;  in 
tall,  soaring  ash-lrunks,  tbat  take  sucb 
pride  iu  tbeir  boles  tbat  tbey  never 
conceal  tbem  with  leaves  ;  iu  horse- 
chestnuts,  covered  with  tbeir  prickly 
fruit ;  and,  here  and  there,  in  Spanish 
chestnuts,  the  linest  I  have  ever  seen 
iu  England,  and  still  more  colossal 
specimeus  of  wbicb  were  congregated, 
as  I  now  am  belter  aware,  on  an  emi- 
nence that  my  companiou  told  me  I 
must  learn,  if  I  ever  came  to  settle  in 
that  country,  to  designate  a  toll.  Here 
and  there  a  stately  walnut  spread  out 
its  ohiniug  leaves,  a  handful  of  which  I 
could  not  resist  plucking  and  bruising, 
so  pleasant  to  me  is  their  aromatic 
scent  ;  and  they,  too,  gave  evidence  of 
a  copious  harvest.  If  there  be  a  wood- 
reeve  of  this  well-timbered  domaiu, 
lie  must  be,  I  thought  to  myself,  a 
good  old  Tory  indeed,  who  does  uot 
allow  trunk  to  be  axed  or  bough  to  be 
lopped.  Neglect  is  very  picturesque 
iu  its  effects,  whether  the  thing  neg- 
lected be  a  ruined  castle,  an  unkempt 
peasant,  or  a  secular  woodland  chase. 
I  felt  that,  had  Veronica  been  with  me, 
she  would  have  observed  that  this  park 
was  very  ill-maintained,  and  tbat  she 
would  dearly  love  to  have  the  thinning 
and  regulating  of  its  trees.  To  my  less 
orderly  imagination  it  preseuted  a  most 
agreeable  appearance  ;  and  what,  per- 
haps, put  the  finishing  touch  to  my  sat- 
isfaction was  the  exceeding  number  of 
hawthorns,  most  of  them  in  the  perfect 
maturity  of  their  growth.  Whilst  I 
was  being  thrown  iuto  this  sympathetic 
slate  of  mind,  my  companion  suddenly 
called  my  attention  to  a  goodly  Jaco- 
bean mansion  of  red  brick  slandiug  in 
tbe  lower  ground  of  the  park,  and  look- 
ing as  though  it  had  been  there  from 
all  time  worth  thinking  of.  Shake- 
speare must  have  been  alive  when  it 
was  built,  and  Cecil,  and  Drake,  aud 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  many  another 
famous  Englishman  whose  name  we 
love  to  bear  because  he  gloritied  aud 


exalted  our  race  by  what  he  said  or 
what  be  did.  At  any  rate,  I  mused 
to  myself,  the  immediate  approach  to 
this  so-called  manor-house  is  altogether 
after  my  heart. 

I  had  scarcely  made  this  consoling 
reflection  tbau  we  came  upou  another 
gate,  passed  out  of  the  park,  aud  found 
ourselves  iu  an  ordinary  meadow, 
through  which,  however,  the  park-road 
still  travelled  iu  a  pleasing  curve.  It 
looked  tame  and  characterless  after  the 
undulating  sylvan  spaces  I  had  just 
traversed,  ami  my  heart  begau  once 
again  to  sink  within  me,  when  wc 
came  to  yet  another  gate  that  led  into 
an  apple  orchard  laden  with  fruit  of 
every  sort  aud  color,  the  trees  being 
some  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age. 
The  only  thing  that  invaded  tbe  uni- 
formity of  their  straight  and  goodly- 
rows  was  an  oak  of  giant  girth  anil 
splendidly  spreading  branches,  so  thick 
with  leaves  that  it  was  not  till  we  were 
clear  of  them  that,  though  it  stood  uot 
more  than  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me,  1 
perceived  the  bouse  I  had  iu  despera- 
tion come  to  scrutiuize.  Even  at  that 
instant,  and  before  I  bad  looked  ou 
more  than  its  grey  stone  frontage,  al- 
most smothered  iu  creepers  up  to  the 
very  top  of  its  three  rounded  gables, 
I  recognized  tbe  haven  of  my  hopes, 
and  the  fulfilment,  despite  Veronica's 
gloomy  predictions,  of  my  most  fastid- 
ious dreams.  It  was  small  ;  it  was  se- 
cluded ;  its  position  was,  according  to 
my  taste,  perfect ;  aud  it  had  the 
blended  charm  of  simple,  harmonious 
form  and  venerable  age.  Garden,  I 
could  see,  there  was  none,  save  a  nar- 
row strip  of  ground  separated  from  t  he- 
orchard  by  a  wire  fence,  half  of  which 
was  sward,  aud  the  other  half  dedicated 
to  potatoes  and  gooseberry  bushes.  A 
short,  bent,  bare-headed  old  mau  was 
mowing  the  lawn,  if  lawn  I  am  to  call 
it,  with  a  scythe,  and  might,  with  tbe 
implement  he  suspended  at  my  ap- 
proach, have  stood  for  Old  Father  Time 
himself. 

I  bad  quite  made  up  my  mind  tbat, 
let  the  interior  of  tbe  bouse  be  what  it 
might,  there  would  I  live,  and  there,  if 
allowed,  would  die.   I  was  prepared, 
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therefore,  for  mouldy  passages,  for 
rooms  of  impossible  shape  aud  dimen- 
sion, for  tumble-down  staircases,  and 
for  pitiful  accommodation  everywhere  ; 
aud  I  was  already  rehearsing  the  con- 
troversy I  should  have  to  conduct  with 
Veronica  on  this  thorny  question.  But, 
in  company  with  Father  Time  and  his 
wife,  who  had  now  joined  us,  and  who, 
with  the  exception  of  her  raiment, 
seemed  the  very  double  of  himself,  in 
hue,  age,  manner,  aud  toothless  speech, 
I  found  myself,  to  my  astonishment, 
passing  through  the  various  parts  of  a 
dwelling  in  excellent  condition,  cased 
in  exceptionally  stout  walls,  and  show- 
iug  nowhere  sign  either  of  damp  or 
decay.  The  hall  was  little  more  than  a 
passage  ;  but  there  was  a  savor  of  an- 
tique taste  in  its  dark-stained  oaken 
staircase  aud  in  its  three  ancient  door- 
ways (through  one  of  which  there  was 
access  to  the  offices,  while  the  other 
two  opened  on  dining-room  and  draw- 
iug-room  respectively),  which  gave  it 
an  aspect  of  dignity  too  often  wanting 
in  halls  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
An  old  cottage  clock  ticked  slowly  and 
solemnly  in  the  diniug-room,  its  de- 
liberate measurement  of  time  sound- 
ing all  the  louder  because  it  was  the 
only  piece  of  furniture  iu  a  room  whose 
boards,  too,  were  bare.  Old  Mistress 
Time  had  one  cardinal  virtue  at  least  : 
she  loved  cleanliness,  and  there  was  no 
corner  where  one  could  not  have  sate 
down  to  a  hearty  meal  with  uncon- 
cerned appetite.  Over  the  diuing-room 
and  drawiug  -  room  were  two  other 
rooms,  resembliug  them  in  size  and 
character,  aud  possessing  an  unusual 
aspect  of  cheerfulness,  notwithstand- 
ing their  heavy  inullioned  windows,  by 
reason  of  the  cross-light  which  they 
enjoyed.  I  observed  with  satisfaction 
that  the  house  looked  almost  exactly 
south-east,  to  my  thinking  the  proper 
aspect  for  an  English  country-house. 
Such  an  aspect  ensures  morning  cheer- 
fuluess  all  the  year  round,  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  sun  there  is  in 
winter  from  dawn  practically  to  sun- 
down, and  the  exquisite  effects  of  the 
rising  of  the  moon. 

I  had  mouuted  the  staircase,  and 


I  passed  through  a  door  at  the  top  of  it 
I  before  going  from  the  hall  into  the 
offices  on  the  ground  floor ;  aud,  iu 
doing  so,  came  upon  rooms  evidently 
intended  for  sleeping-chambers,  but  of 
much  lower  pitch  than  those  iu  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  beariug  an  alto- 
gether different  character.    Still  thiuk- 
|  ing  of  Veronica  aud  her  shapely  exaet- 
I  ing  mind,  I  was  a  little  disconcerted  by 
the  narrow  space  of  the  rooms  iu  this 
portion  of  the  tenement.    Hut  when  I 
emerged  from  them  into  the  kitchen- 
garden  of  which  I  spoke,  I  more  than 
recovered  courage,  and  resolved  to  de- 
feud  my  future  home  against  all  the 
feminine  objections  in  the  world.  For 
there  before  me  stood  a  real  old  manor- 
house  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, made  more  watertight  since,  no 
doubt,  with  brick  here  and  tile  there, 
but  retaining  its  pristine  character,  aud 
looking  at  you  with  its  strong,  unaf- 
fected Tudor  face.    Clearly,  the  build- 
ing consisted  rather  of  two  houses  than 
of  one,  built  "  back-to-back, "  the  grey 
stone  tenemeut,  with  its  greater  eleva- 
tion and  ampler  pretensions,  having 
been  joined  on  to  its  older  and  humbler 
companion  at  a  later  date.    Thus  what 
uow  was  back  had  once  been  front,  and 
what  had  originally  been  complete  in 
itself  had  not  only  been  added  to,  but 
subordinated  to  its  younger  companion. 
I  could  not  then,  nor  can  I  now,  make 
up  my  mind  which  of  the  two  I  prefer 
to  gaze  on.    I  waver  iu  my  liking  ac- 
cording to  my  mood,  aud  just  as  I  revert 
uuconsciously,  I  suppose,  to  the  tem- 
per of  this  century  or  of  that.    I  kept 
walking  round  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  felt  ineffable  peace  in  musing  upon 
both.    The  quiet  August  afternoon, 
with  its  long,  motionless  shadows,  its 
slight  intimation  of  silver  haze,  and  its 
soothing  noise  of  neighboring  rooks  ; 
the  music  of  a  mill-stream  I  could  just 
overhear,  the  melodious  monotone  of 
contiguous  ringdoves,  the  color  of  the 
nectarines  on  the  wall,  the  recollection 
of  the  ripe  and  ruddy  orchard  ;  all  of 
these  seemed  to  imbue  my  mind  with  a 
sense  of  autumual  mellowness,  when 
everything  one  longs  for  awaits  the 
pluckiug,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
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be  desired.  The  outhouses  were  nu- 1 
mcrous,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
older  dwelling  had  once  been  a  farm- 
stead. But  they  were  in  excellent  re- 
pair, and  red-tiled  like  the  house  itself ; 
and  the  tiles  were  silvered  here  and 
there  with  the  growth  and  stains  of 
unrcmoved  lichen.  There  was  accom- 
modation for  more  horses  and  carriages 
than  Veronica  and  I  should  ever  be 
likely  to  want,  though  the  stable  and 
coach-house  linings  wcro  a  little  rude  ; 
and  there  were  sheds  and  stalls  for  kine 
and  beasts,  and  lodges  for  wagons  and 
carts  we  should  never  need.  But  there 
was  not  an  eyesore  anywhere.  The 
road  by  which  I  had  come  ended  at  the 
house  ;  and  at  the  bnck  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  there  ran  a  country  lane,  prodi- 
gally overhung  with  the  foliage  of  trees 
in  the  very  heyday  of  their  English 
vigor.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lane 
was  another  park.  How  wrong  Ve- 
ronica had  been  !  and  what  a  triumph 
I  should  have  over  her  !  Suam  quisque 
domum  spatio  circumdat,  I  reiterated  to 
myself,  with  a  contentment  rivalling 
that  of  the  cooing  wood-pigeons.  There 
was  no  sound  of  crowing  cock,  of  bark- 
ing house-dog,  of  screaming  child.  I 
could  see  the  grey,  square  tower  of  a 
village  church  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  ;  but  that  was  the  only  indication 
of  social  life  within  the  range  of  vision. 
Retirement,  seclusion,  and  old-world 
charm — had  I  not  found  them  all? 
Through  a  nail-studded,  oaken  door, 
black  as  ebony  with  the  years,  I  had 
descended  into  the  cellars,  and  had  sat- 
isfied myself  that  Veronica,  who,  from 
taste  not  from  fanaticism,  never  touches 
wine,  would  have  water  of  extraordi- 
narily fine  quality  to  drink.  Moreover, 
though  clear  as  crystal,  and  brisk  to 
the  taste,  it  was  as  soft  to  the  hands  as 
velvet  or  oatmeal. 

I  do  not  know  how  people  consent, 
save  under  dire  compulsion,  to  build  a 
house  for  themselves  or  to  live  in  one 
newly  built  for  them  by  others.  For 
my  part,  I  like  to  think  that  a  long  line 
of  ancestors,  either  in  blood  or  senti- 
ment, have  slept  under  the  same  roof, 
have  trodden  the  same  boards,  have 
genially  entertained  under  the  same 
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rafters,  have  passed  through  the  same 
doors  and  up  the  same  staircases, 
drunk  out  of  the  same  cellars  and  eaten 
out  of  the  same  larders  I  now  call 
mine.  I  like  to  think  that  I  am  not 
the  first  to  bring  life  and  death, 
sigh  and  laughter,  merry-making  and 
mourning,  into  a  human  habitation.  It 
is  necessary  for  my  contentment,  indis- 
pensable to  my  sense  of  kinship  witli 
the  past,  that  I  should  know  that  baby 
feet  have,  generation  after  generation, 
toddled  along  the  passages,  and  chil- 
dren's vacant  voices  gladdened  the  cor- 
ridors which  I  now  tread.  I  have  no 
desire  to  invent  anything,  but  only  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  those  things 
which  have  long  been  found  good. 
The  society  of  days  gone  by  is  the  most 
friendly  and  congenial  of  all  forms  of 
companionship,  for  one  peoples  and 
composes  it  according  to  the  humor  of 
one's  imagination.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why,  seeing  that 
oue's  mother  is  the  most  sacred  of  all 
human  figures,  people's  grandmothers 
should  have  become  a  theme  for  poor 
and  profane  wit.  Grandmothers,  great- 
grandmothers,  great-great-grand  moth- 
ers, I  know,  and  delight  in  kuowing, 
had  sate  in  the  ingle-nooks  of  what  I 
that  day  resolved  should  be  my  home  ; 
all  comely,  all  with  spotless  lace  caps 
and  cuffs  and  'kerchiefs,  all  kindly,  all 
deferred  to,  all  the  real  guardian  angels 
of  the  place.  Beautiful  young  girls 
must  there  have  loved  and  longed, 
kissed  and  wept,  clapped  their  hands 
for  joy,  and  performed  innumerable 
offices  of  domestic  helpfulness  and 
charily.  A  new  house  would  be  to  me 
as  intolerable  as  a  new  world.  Even 
in  restless  and  chaugeful  days  like 
these,  the  hiost  powerful  influence  in 
the  preseut  is  the  influence  of  the  past ; 
just  as  the  influence  of  our  thoughts, 
actions,  and  decisions  will  be  felt  more 
a  huudred  years  hence  thau  they  are 
to-day.  Living  under  the  shade  of  the 
past,  we  feel  peaceful  and  secure.  I 
wonder  how  many  generations  of  swal- 
lows have  built  their  nests  and  reared 
their  broods  under  the  broad,  deep 
caves  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  old 
manor-house  I  that  day  contemplated 
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with  such  forward-looking  affection. 
Four  hundred  generations  of  swallows 
and  house-martins  and  starlings  I 
Think  of  that !  They  were  building 
there  when  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
Hues  — 

This  guest  of  Summer, 
The  temple-hunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  bold  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's 
breath 

Smells  wooingly  here  ;  no  jutty,  frieze,  but- 
tress, 

Nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath 
made 

His  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 

Where  they 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed,  the 

air 
Is  delicate. 

I  had  surrendered  myself  so  entirely 
to  the  mellow  sunshine  aud  afternoon 
shadows  of  the  place,  that  I  fear  I  had 
attended  but  ill  to  the  kindly,  if  some- 
what inarticulate,  observations  made 
by  Father  Time,  as  he  dutifully  accom- 
panied me  in  my  devious  sauuterings. 
But  at  length  it  did  dawn  upon  me,  as 
something  not  undeserving  of  my  at- 
tention, that  he  had  more  thau  once 
intimated  to  me  that  the  house  had 
been  vacant  for  two  years,  but  that 
yesterday  "another  gentleman "  had 
been  to  see  it  and  appeared  greatly 
taken  by  it.  But  I  had  so  completely 
appropriated  it  in  my  own  mind  that 
this  last  piece  of  information  troubled 
me  but  little.  To-morrow  I  must  bring 
Verouica  to  see  it,  and  then  the  matter 
would  be  as  good  as  settled. 

I  consumed  the  better  part  of  the 
evening  in  chanting  its  praises  to  Ve- 
ronica, while  cautiously  avowing  that 
some  of  the  rooms  were  rather  small 
end  somewhat  low.  I  saw  I  was  not 
producing  all  the  effect  I  intended. 
Veronica  lias  always  chosen  to  con- 
sider me  subject  to  dangerous  impulses 
of  enthusiasm,  and  I  suppose  she 
deems  it  to  be  her  duty  to  put  wnter 
into  my  wine.  We  were  off  betimes 
together  on  the  morrow  ;  and  I  hardly 
ever  made  a  more  anxious  journey.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to  admire 
the  two-mile  drive  through  the  park 
and  its  stately  mansion  ;  but  I  had 
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worked  myself  almost  into  a  fever  over 
the  uncertainty  of  her  verdict  upon  my 
newly  found  treasure.  Talk  of  sudden 
enthusiasms  !  Veronica  fell  in  love 
with  it  fully  as  promptly  as  I  had  done, 
and  a  load  was  lifted  off  my  heart.  I 
never  kuew  her  so  impulsive,  so  indis- 
posed to  criticise,  or  averse  to  investi- 
gate. 

44  No,  no  !  "  she  replied  to  anything 
I  wished  to  show  her  or  consult  her 
about.  "  It  is  just  what  we  waut.  Let 
us  go  and  see  the  agent  at  once.  You 
hear  it  was  looked  at  the  day  before 
yesterday  by  some  one  else." 

Only  too  well  pleased  to  find  her  in 
this  mood,  I  gladly  consented  to  drive 
at  once  to  the  house  of  the  agent,  who 
lived,  Father  Time  told  us,  but  a  mile 
away.  He  received  us  with  all  the 
heartiness  of  a  retired  captain  of  horse, 
but  at  once  told  us  that  the  house  was 
—  let !  Who  had  let  it  ?  He  himself, 
the  agent  for  the  estate,  but  two  days 
previously.  If  we  liked  to  go  and  see 
the  owner  of  the  property,  we  were 
free  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  obvious,  he 
said,  we  should  only  be  wasting  our 
time. 

Nevertheless  we  went ;  taking  an- 
other and  a  shorter  railway  journey  to 
a  place  about  fifteen  miles  off,  where 
he  was  stayiug  on  visit.  I  do  not  like 
to  say  overmuch  concerning  the  grace 
and  attractiveness  of  Veronica  ;  but  I 
could  see  plainly  enough  they  were 
thoroughly  well  appreciated  on  this 
occasion.  For  our  new  acquaintance 
at  ouce  said  he  should  vastly  like  to 
have  us  for  tenants.  But  what  could 
he  do  ?  We  had  received  a  most 
kindly  welcome,  but  no  practical  conso- 
lation. 

Still  I  was  not  cast  down  ;  for, 
though  it  seemed  absurd  to  Veronica,  I 
felt  an  unshakable  conviction  that  I 
should  live  for  the  rest  of  my  days  un- 
der the  shadow  and  protection  of  that 
venerable  oak.  I  wrote  to  the  country 
agent,  enclosing  two  cheques,  each  for 
the  same  round  sum,  and  authorizing 
him  to  offer  one,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
both,  to  the  tenant  who  had  anticipated 
me,  to  be  off  his  bargain.  He  wrote 
back  saying  that  what  I  suggested  was 
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not  possible,  and  returning  ray  drafts. 
Two  more  days  —  days  of  uuutterable 
disappointment  and  depression  —  passed 
away  ;  and  then  there  came  a  note  from 
my  future  landlord,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  "  put  his  foot  down,"  and  that 
he  had  written  to  say,  as  was  perfectly 
true,  that  he  had  two  agents,  one  in 
the  country  and  one  iu  town,  that  some 
confusion  and  rivalry  of  claims  had 
arisen  in  consequence,  and  that,  in 
order  to  determine  the  matter  in  one 
way  or  another,  he  had  decided  iu  my 
favor.  "  Of  course,"  he  added,  "  you 
will  pay  him  any  sum  in  reason  for  his 
disappointment." 

But  this  had  been  my  very  own 
proposition.  A  few  days  later  he  en- 
closed me  a  note  from  the  disappointed 
house-hunter,  saying  that  he  had  been 
put  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  he  could  not  ask,  by  way 
of  compensation,  for  less  than  —  ten 
pounds  I 

Veronica  says  this  is  ray  favorite 
story,  and  that  I  have  told  it  too  often. 
But  I  never  get  tired  of  telling  it ;  and 
I  tell  it  again  to  myself  whenever  any 
piece  of  small  ill-fortune  happens  to 
me,  aud  I  still  want  to  think  myself  a 
favorite  of  the  gods  and  to  have  a 
hearty  laugh  over  that  ten  pounds. 

Spring  is  tidy,  of  herself.  She  has 
the  natural  finish  aud  clean-looking 
bloom  of  youth.  She  sheds  no  dead 
leaves  for  you  to  sweep  up,  fiiugs 
about  no  rotten  branches  for  you  to 
carry  away.  She  is  spick-and-span  in 
her  new  raiment.  She  has  none  of  the 
redundant  growth  of  summer,  aud  the 
blossoms  she  sends  floating  on  the 
breeze  make  less  litter  even  than  au- 
tumn gossamer.  Thus  I  was  unusually 
uutroubled  concerning  the  reputatiou 
of  the  garden  that  I  love  aud  Veron- 
ica's mild  reprehensions,  and  had  just 
settled  down  in  a  bend  of  the  South 
Enclosure  to  a  perusal  of  M.  Martha's 
4k  Les  Moralistes  de  1' Empire  Uoiuain," 
wheu  I  heard  her  calling :  "  Here  they 
are  1  " 

I  never  know  what  aspect  Lamia  will 
be  pleased  to  present  when  she  brings 
her  radiant  presence  to  our  roof ;  she 
has  so  many  aud  such  various  moods, 
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aud  all  of  theni  equally  welcome.  It 
is  a  matter  of  uucertainty  whether  she 
will  charm  our  listeuing  ears  with  the 
music  of  the  future  ou  the  piano  I 
bought  expressly  for  her  consummate 
touch,  will  sing  Tuscau  Storuelli  by  the 
score,  or  will  play  havoc  with  Veron- 
ica's guitar  as  she  invents  some  madcap 
accompaniment  to  the  latest  produc- 
tion of  the  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  Nor 
is  it  within  the  bouuds  of  prediction 
to  say  whether  she  will  lead  me  into 
labyrinthine  dialogues  concerning  the 
riddle  of  the  universe,  or  turn  all 
one's  most  settled  convictions  topsy- 
turvy with  perfectly  sincere  paradoxes. 
Sometimes  she  will  dole  on  ray  flowers, 
and  make  herself  the  very  Flora  of  the 
garden  ;  sometimes  she  seems  hardly 
to  know  that  it  is  there,  and  rambles 
discursively,  yet  always  with  suggestive 
point,  through  all  the  picture-galleries 
of  Europe.  She  has  no  opiuions,  or,  at 
any  rate,  they  are  held  provisionally, 
and  until  further  notice.  But,  indeed, 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  they  are 
uheld"  —  except  in  solution,  for  she 
does  not  seem  anxious  to  solve  any- 
thing. Her  mind  points  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  wind,  aud,  like  it,  veers 
unaccountably.  Nor  was  I  quite  accu- 
rate wheu  I  said  she  has  every  mood, 
for  she  is  always  exhilaratingly  cheer- 
ful ;  delivering  herself  sometimes  of 
the  most  gloomy  prophecies  concerning 
the  future  of  mankind  in  the  highest 
spirits. 

I  caunot  quite  make  out  what  she 
thinks  of  the  Poet ;  but  I  suspect  she 
somewhat  resents  his  uncompromising 
good  sense,  and  Verouica's  occasionally 
unfortuuate  championship  of  hi  in.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  such  a  fuss  should  be  made  about 
what  is  called  fame,  aud  how  any  ra- 
tional human  being  can  desire  to  obtain 
it.  In  the  porch  of  the  little  church 
of  Kermaria,  near  Perros-Guirec,  in 
Brittany,  I  once  read  the  words  in- 
scribed on  a  tablet  to  a  deceased  priest, 
Amavit  nesciri  et  pro  nihilo  reputari. 
That  seems  to  me  the  utterance  of  a 
sage  as  well  as  a  saint.  But  our  men 
of  the  time  appear  to  think  differently. 
I  must  confess,  iu  justice  to  Veronica's 
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poet,  that  I  see  no  indication  of  his 
troubling  himself  concerning  his  posi- 
tion in  this  world.  Perhaps  that  only 
causes  her  to  be  more  solicitous  on  the 
subject,  and,  I  suppose,  she  shares  the 
general  desire  of  her  sex  to  see  some 
solid  and  practical  evidence  of  success. 
She  reverted  to  her  favorite  theme  last 
night,  when,  as  the  twilight  was  deep- 
ening, she  sate  with  me  and  Lamia  on 
the  fixed  rude  scat  that  girds  the  bole 
of  my  primeval  oak,  for  Lamia  inad- 
vertently let  fall  the  observation  that 
the  Poet's  writings  seem  to  be  compar- 
atively little  known.  He  is  the  least 
solitary  and  most  companionable  of 
men  ;  but  it  happened  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  was  not  of  our  company. 

11  If  his  works  are  comparatively  little 
known  as  yet,"  said  Verouica,  "and 
every  day  they  are  acquiring  a  wider 
circle  of  readers" — what  a  character- 
istic touch  was  that  1  — "it  is  because 
he  owes  nothing  of  what  reputation  he 
has  acquired  to  factitious  circumstance. 
Born  neither  in  a  lofty  nor  in  a  humble 
position  of  life,  he  does  not  interest  the 
world  by  the  lustre  of  his  descent  or 
by  the  romance  of  his  self-achieved 
elevation.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
either  in  his  antecedents  or  in  his  ca- 
reer. He  has  written  nothing  sensa- 
tional, and  done  nothing  sensational. 
He  docs  not  excite  wonder  by  being 
rich  or  compassion  by  being  poor.  He 
has  no  patrons  and  no  clients.  In  all 
the  external  conditions  of  his  life  he  is 
a  very  ordinary  person.  His  hair  is  no 
longer  than  that  of  his  neighbors,  he  is 
scrupulously  well-dressed,  he  lives  with 
his  mother,  whom  he  adores,  earns  his 
bread  by  inspecting  elementary  schools, 
and  pays  his  debt*  with  prosaic  punctu- 
ality." 

"It  does  not  sound  poetical,"  ob- 
served Lamia. 

"  Precisely.  Your  view  is  the  view 
of  the  public  at  large.  I  know,  dear 
Lamia,  what  you  would  like  him  to  be 
and  do.  You  would  like  him  to  have 
been  born  either  in  a  palace  or  in  a 
garret,  to  dress  in  picturesque  velveteen 
rather  faded,  to  have  an  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,  to  look  on  evening  dress 
as  the  mark  of  a  PhUistiue,  to  run  away 


with  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  to  be 
perpetually  calling  attention  to  himself 
by  some  extravagant  utterance. 

"  But  I  think,"  urged  Veronica,  "  I 
could  name  poets  that  have  achieved 
considerable  celebrity  in  their  lifetime, 
yet  who  were,  on  the  whole,  perfectly 
respectable  members  of  society." 

Happily  the  conversation  at  this 
point  was  arrested  by  the  subject  of  it 
joining  us.  But  Lamia  was  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  it  to  be  diverted  alto- 
gether into  another  channel. 

"We  were  saying  that  poets  have 
fewer  readers  now  than  formerly." 

"J  did  not  say  so,"  observed  Ve- 
ronica. 

"Yet,  if  you  did,"  replied  the  Poet, 
"I  almost  think  you  would  have  been 
right.  Poetry  is  the  delight,  as  it  is 
the  expression,  either  of  very  simple  or 
of  very  elevated  natures.  The  present 
age  has  several  marks  of  distinction  ; 
but  it  is  not  simple,  and  it  is  not  lofty. 
It  is  practical  and  pedestrian,  caring 
for  astronomy  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
navigation,  and  for  chemistry  only  as  it 
promotes  light,  heat,  or  locomotion. 
It  has  no  disinterested  interest  in  any- 
thing. It  is  exceedingly  enquiring,  but 
it  asks  for  demonstration,  and  poetry 
demonstrates  nothing.  Neither  has  it 
any  literary  interest  in  literature  ;  and 
books,  no  matter  of  what  calibre,  and 
literature,  are  to  it  one  and  the  same 
thing.  But  why  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  And  has  it  often  been  other- 
wise ?  Fit  audience,  though  few,  was 
good  enough  for  Milton  ;  and  the  poet 
who  wants  more  is  surely  very  pre- 
sumptuous and  very  unreasonable.  In- 
deed, why  should  he  have  an  audience 
at  all  now  that  he  no  longer  wanders 
from  mauor-house  to  manor-bouse  re- 
citing his  verses  ?  Surely,  reading 
verse  to  oneself  soon  palls." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Ve- 
ronica. 

"  Don't  talk  sense,  I  was  going  to 
say,"  said  Lamia. 

"Suppose  you  do  neither,"  I  ven- 
tured to  observe,  "but  recite,  instead, 
some  of  your  own  verses  to  this  partic- 
ular audience,  at  this  particular  manor- 
house." 
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"  O  yes,  do  !  "  said  Lamia.  Ve- 
ronica said  nothing,  but  the  silence  that 
followed  seemed  filled  with  an  unspoken 
request.  Hitherto  the  nightingales  had 
been  competing  with  each  other  in  the 
contiguous  brakes.  Now,  as  though 
they  knew  our  desire,  they  desisted 
for  a  while,  aud  in  the  gatheriug  dark- 
ness, rendered  deeper  by  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  wide-spreading  oak,  we 
listened  to  lines  none  of  us  had  heard 
before. 

If  Love  could  last,  If  Love  could  last, 
The  Future  be  as  was  the  Past, 
Nor  faith  and  fondness  ever  know 
The  chill  of  dwindling  afterglow, 
O  !  then  we  should  not  have  to  long 
For  cuckoo's  call  and  throstle's  song, 
But  every  season  then  would  ring 
With  rapturous  voices  of  the  Spring. 
In  budding  brake  and  grassy  glade 
The  primrose  then  would  never  fade, 
The  windflower  flag,  the  bluebell  haze 
Faint  from  the  winding  woodland  ways, 
But  vernal  hopes  chase  wintry  fears, 
And  happy  smiles  and  happier  tears 
Be  like  the  sun  and  clouds  at  play,  — 
If  Love  could  last  ! 

If  Love  could  last,  the  rose  would  then 
Not  bloom  but  once,  to  fade  again. 
June  to  the  lily  would  not  give 
A  life  less  fair  than  fugitive, 
But  flower  and  leaf  and  lawn  renew 
Their  freshness  nightly  with  the  dew. 
In  forest  dingles,  dim  and  deep, 
Where  curtained  noonday  lies  asleep, 
The  faithful  ringdove  ne'er  would  cease 
Its  anthem  of  abiding  peace. 
All  the  year  round  we  then  should  stray 
Through  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
Or  sit  and  ponder  old-world  rhymes 
Under  the  leaves  of  scented  limes. 
Careless  of  Time,  we  should  not  fear 
The  footsteps  of  the  fleeting  year, 
Or,  did  the  long  warm  days  depart, 
'Twould  still  be  Summer  in  our  heart,  — 
Did  Love  but  last ! 

Did  Love  but  last,  no  shade  of  grief 
For  fading  flower,  for  falling  leaf, 
For  stubbles  whence  the  plled-up  wain 
Hath  borne  away  the  golden  grain, 
Leaving  a  load  of  loss  behind, 
Would  shock  the  heart  and  haunt  the  mind. 
With  mellow  gaze  we  then  should  see 
The  ripe  fruit  shaken  from  the  tree, 
The  8 wallows  troop,  the  acorns  fall, 
The  last  peach  redden  on  the  wall, 


The  oasthouse  smoke,  the  hop-bine  burn. 
Knowing  that  all  good  things  return 
To  Love  that  lasts  ! 

If  Love  could  last,  who  then  would  mind 
The  freezing  rack,  the  unfeeling  wind, 
The  curdling  pool,  the  shivering  sedge, 
The  empty  nest  in  leafless  hedge, 
Brown  dripping  bents  and  furrows  bare. 
The  wild-geese  clamoring  through  the  air. 
The  huddling  kine,  the  sodden  leaves, 
Lack-lustre  dawns  and  clammy  eaves  ? 
For  then  through  twilight  days  morose 
We  should  within  keep  warm  and  close, 
And  by  the  friendly  fireside  blaze 
Talk  of  the  ever-sacred  days 
When  first  we  met,  and  felt  how  drear 
Were  life  without  the  other  near  ; 
Or,  too  at  peace  with  bliss  to  speak. 
Sit  hand-In-hand,  and  cheek-to-cheek,  — 
If  Love  could  last ! 

Was  it  fancy  that  made  me  think  I 
caught  the  sound  of  a  sigh,  almost  of  a 
sob  ?  But  no  untimely  word  of  thanks 
or  praise  marred  the  consentaneous 
silence.  Moon  there  was  none  ;  only 
here  aud  there  a  dimly  discerned 
outrider  of  the  night.  Then  the  night- 
ingales resumed  their  unobtrusive  uoc- 
turn,  and  the  odor  of  unseen  flowers 
came  floating  on  the  dewy  air  from  the 
garden  that  I  love. 

Alfred  Austin. 


From  Blackwood's 
1ST  MARCH,  1871. 


In  the  early  morning  of  1st  March, 
1871,  Laurence  Oliphant  (who  was 
then  correspondent  of  the  Times)  and  I 
left  the  Hotel  Chatham  to  walk  up  the 
Champs  Elyse'es  to  a  balcony  in  the 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arme'e,  from 
which  we  were  to  view  the  entry  of  the 
Germans  into  Paris.  The  sky  was 
grey  ;  the  air  was  full  of  mist ;  not  a 
soul  was  to  bo  seeu  ;  the  shutters  of 
every  house  were  closed  ;  a  day  of  na- 
tional humiliation  could  not  have  com- 
menced more  dismally.  I  remember 
that  we  felt  an  oppressive  sensation  of 
loneliness  and  gloom,  which  we  com- 
municated to  each  other  at  the  same 
iustaut,  and  then  laughed  at  the  simul- 
taneity of  our  thoughts. 
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At  the  Arch  of  Triumph  were  two 
men  in  blouses,  the  first  we  met.  They 
were  staring  through  the  mist  at  the 
Porte  Maillot,  and  we  proceeded  to 
stare  too,  for  it  was  from  that  gate  that 
the  entry  was  to  be  made.  So  far  as 
we  could  see,  the  whole  place  was 
absolutely  empty  ;  but  our  eyes  were 
not  quite  reliable,  for  the  fog  on  the 
low  ground  was  so  thick  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  anything.  That 
fog  might  be  full  of  troops,  for  all  we 
knew. 

It  was  then  about  half  past  seven, 
and  as  we  had  been  told  the  night  be- 
fore that  the  advanced-guard  would 
come  in  at  eight,  we  thought,  after 
standing  for  some  minutes  on  the  heaps 
of  gravel  which  had  been  thrown  up 
during  the  siege  to  form  a  trench  and 
barricade  under  and  around  the  Arch, 
that  we  had  better  move  on  to  our 
balcony.  Meanwhile,  however,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  other  blouses,  evil-faced 
aud  wretched,  had  come  up,  and  eyed 
us  with  undisguised  suspicion,  aud  con- 
sulted each  other  apparently,  as  to  what 
we  could  be,  and  what  they  should  do 
to  us.  AVe  left  them  hesitating,  and 
walked  ou. 

A  group  of  Englishmen  gathered  on 
that  balcony  —  a  dozen  curious  sight- 
seers. The  owner  of  the  house  was 
Mr.  Corbett,  who  was  afterwards  min- 
ister at  Stockholm  ;  amongst  the  others, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  were  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Captain  Trot- 
ter, and  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  Except- 
ing the  men  in  blouses  about  the  Arch, 
who  by  this  time  had  multiplied  to  at 
least  a  hundred,  there  was  nobody 
within  sight.  The  void  was  painful'. 
Not  a  window  was  open  (excepting  in 
the  rooms  to  which  we  had  come)  ;  our 
balcony  alone  was  peopled  ;  one  of  the 
greatest  historic  spectacles  of  our  time 
was  about  to  be  enacted  in  front  of  us  ; 
yet,  save  ourselves  aud  the  blouses, 
there  was  no  public  to  contemplate  it. 
The  French  who  lived  up  there  refused 
to  look,  or,  if  they  did  look,  it  was  from 
behind  their  shutters.  Such  part  of 
the  educated  population  as  were  in 
Paris  that  day  (most  of  them  were  ab- 
sent) hid  themselves  in  grief.    We  En- 


glish represented  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  we  generally  do  ou  such  occasions. 

Wo  gazed  hard  at  the  Porte  Maillot, 
from  which  we  were  distant  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ;  but  though  the  mist 
had  begun  to  lift  a  little,  it  was  still  too 
thick  to  allow  anything  to  be  distin- 
guished clearly  on  the  Neuilly  road. 
We  looked  and  looked  again  iu  vain. 
It  was  not  till  we  had  waited,  somewhat 
impatiently,  for  half  an  hour,  that,  at  a 
quarter  past  eight,  some  one  exclaimed, 
"  I  do  believe  I  sec  moving  specks  out 
there  beyond  the  gate."  Up  went  all 
our  glasses,  aud  there  they  were  !  We 
recognized  more  and  more  distinctly 
six  horsemen  coming,  and  evidently 
coming  fast,  for  they  grew  bigger  and 
sharper  as  each  second  passed.  One 
seemed  to  be  in  front,  the  other  five 
behind. 

As  we  watched  eagerly  they  reached 
the  open  gate,  dashed  through  it,  and 
the  instant  they  were  inside  the  five 
behind  spread  out  right  and  left  across 
the  broad  avenue,  as  if  to  occupy  it. 
The  one  in  front,  who,  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  had  been  riding  until  then  at 
a  canter,  broke  into  a  hand-gallop,  and 
then  into  a  full  gallop,  and  came  tear- 
ing up  the  hill.  As  he  neared  us  we 
saw  he  was  a  hussar  officer  —  a  boy  — 
he  did  not  look  eighteen  !  He  charged 
past  us,  his  sword  uplifted,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  eyes  fixed  straight 
before  him,  and  one  of  us  cried  out, 
"By  Jove,  if  that  fellow's  mother 
could  see  him  she'd  have  something  to 
be  proud  of  for  the  rest  of  her  time  !  " 
The  youugster  raced  on  far  ahead  of 
his  men,  but  at  the  Arch  of  Triumph 
the  blouses  faced  him.  So,  as  he 
would  not  ride  them  down  in  order  to 
go  through  (and  if  he  had  tried  it  he 
would  only  have  broken  his  own  neck 
and  his  horse's  too  in  the  trench),  he 
waved  his  sword  at  them,  and  at  slack- 
ened speed  passed  round.  We  caught 
sight  of  him  on  the  other  side  through 
the  archway,  his  sword  high  up,  as  if 
he  were  saluting  the  vanquished  city  at 
his  feet.  But  he  did  not  stop  for  senti- 
ment. He  cantered  on,  came  back, 
and  as  his  five  men  had  got  up  by  that 
time  (he  had  outpaced  them  by  a  couple 
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of  minutes),  he  gave  them  orders,  and 
off  they  went,  one  to  each  diverging 
avenue  and  rode  down  it  a  short  dis- 
tance to  see  that  all  was  right. 

The  boy  trotted  slowly  round  and 
round  the  Arch,  the  blouses  glaring  at 
Jiiin. 

The  entry  was  over — that  is  to  say, 
the  Germans  were  iuside  Paris.  That 
l>oy  had  done  it  all  alone.  The  moral 
effect  was  produced.  Nothing  more  of 
that  sort  could  be  seen  from  the  bal- 
cony. We  look  it  for  granted  that  the 
rest,  when  it  came,  would  only  be  a 
march  past,  and  that  thenceforth  the 
interest  of  the  drama  would  be  in  the 
street.  So  to  the  street  Oliphant  and  I 
returned,  two  others  accompanying  us. 
The  remainder  of  the  party,  if  I  re- 
member right,  stopped  where  they 
were  for  some  time  longer. 

Just  as  we  got  to  the  Arch  the  boy 
came  round  ouce  more.  I  went  to  him 
and  asked  his  name. 

44  What  for  ?  w  he  inquired. 

"  To  publish  it  in  London  to-morrow 
morning." 

44  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  he  remarked, 
with  a  tinge  of  the  contempt  for  news- 
papers which  all  German  officers  dis- 
play. 44  Well,  I'm  von  Beruhardi,  14th 
Hussars.  Only,  if  you're  going  to 
print  it,  please  give  my  captain's  name 
also  ;  he's  von  Colorab." 

(I  heard,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  brave  boy  Bernhardi  is 
dead,  and  that  Colomb  was  then  colonel 
of  the  King's  Hussars,  at  Bonn.) 

Five  minutes  later  a  squadron  of  the 
regiment  came  up,  and  Lieutenant  von 
Bernhardi's  command-in-chief  expired. 
But  the  youngster  had  made  a  history 
for  his  name  ;  he  was  the  first  German 
into  Paris  in  1871. 

We  stood  amongst  the  blouses,  and 
wondered  whether  they  would  wring 
our  necks.  We  were  clean,  presum- 
ably we  had  money  in  our  pockets,  and 
I  had  spoken  to  a  German  —  three  uu- 
pardouable  offences.  No  attack,  how- 
ever, was  made  on  any  of  us  for  the 
moment.  Now  that  I  look  back  on  the 
particular  circumstances,  I  fail  to  com- 
prehend why  they  were  good  enough 
to  abstain. 


More  and  more  troops  marched  up, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  but  always  in 
small  numbers  ;  the  mass  of  the  Ger- 
mau  army  was  at  Lougchamps,  for  the 
great  review  to  be  held  that  morning 
by  the  emperor,  and  the  thirty  thou- 
sand men  who,  under  the  convention 
of  occupation,  were  to  enter  Paris  (in 
reality,  about  forty  thousand  came), 
were  not  to  appear  till  the  review  was 
over. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  commander  of 
the  occupation  (General  von  Kameke) 
rode  in  with  an  escort.  At  his  side 
was  Count  Waldereee,  who  during  the 
war  had  beeu  chief  of  the  staff  to  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  to  "whose  army 
Oliphant  had  been  attached.  Seeing 
Waldersee,  Oliphant  jumped  out  to 
greet  him,  shook  hands  with  him 
warmly,  chatted  gaily,  and,  after  show- 
ing various  signs  of  intimacy,  came 
back  towards  us  laughing,  as  the  other 
rode  on.  This  was,  not  unnaturally, 
too  much  for  those  of  the  blouses  who 
saw1  it ;  and,  before  Oliphant  could 
reach  us,  they  rushed  at  him.  Some 
hit  him,  some  tried  to  trip  him  up  ;  a 
good  dozen  of  them  were  on  him.  A 
couple  of  us  made  a  plunge  after  him, 
roared  to  the  blouses  that  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  that  they  had  no  right 
to  touch  him  ;  and  somehow  (I  have 
never  understood  how)  we  pulled  him 
out  undamaged,  but  a  good  deal  out  of 
breath  and  with  his  jacket  torn.  The 
blouses  howled  at  us,  and  bestowed 
ungentle  epithets  on  us,  and  followed 
us,  and  menaced  ;  but  we  got  away 
into  another  part  of  the  constantly 
thickening  crowd,  and  promised  each 
other  that  we  would  speak  no  more 
that  day  to  Germans.  1  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  mob  was  unchecked  mas- 
ter, that  the  Germans  would  not  have 
interfered  in  auy  fight  that  did  uot  di- 
rectly concern  them,  and  that  neither 
a  French  policeman  nor  a  French  sol- 
dier was  present  to  keep  order  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  fixed  for  the 
occupation.  Those  limits  were  —  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  on  the  east,  the 
Faubourg  St.  Houor^  aud  the  Avenue 
des  Ternes  on  the  north,  the  Seine  on 
the  south. 
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By  ten  the  sun  hnd  worked  through 
the  fog,  and  also,  hy  ten,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
had  become  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  seeing  a  new  sight,  and  had 
come  out  to  the  show.  At  that  hour 
there  must  have  been  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  people  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Champs  Elyse'es  ;  the  gloom  of  the 
early  moruing  was  as  if  it  had  not 
been  ;  all  was  movement  and  bright- 
ueas.  The  crowd,  which  in  the  after- 
noon we  estimated  at  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  was  com- 
posed, for  the  greater  part,  of  blouses  ; 
but  mixed  with  them  were  a  quantity 
of  decent  people,  from  all  parts  of  the 
town,  women  and  children  as  well 
as  men,  belonging,  apparently,  to 
the  classes  of  small  shopkeepers,  em- 
ployees, and  workmen.  From  morning 
to  night  I  did  not  perceive  one  single 
gcutleman  ;  nor  was  a  shutter  opeued 
in  the  Champs  Elyse'es.  The  upper 
strata  kept  out  of  sight ;  it  was  the 
other  couches,  especially  the  very  low- 
est, that  had  come  out. 

Directly  troops  enough  wore  in  to 
supply  pickets,  sentries  were  posted  at 
the  street-corners  ;  patrols  were  set  go- 
ing ;  a  guard  was  mounted  at  the  house 
of  Queen  Christina,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  which  had  been  selected  for 
the  German  headquarters.  We  looked 
on  at  all  this,  at  first  with  close  atten- 
tion, but  by  degrees  the  state  of  things 
grew  rather  dull.  In  times  of  great 
excitement,  events  seem  to  become  stu- 
pid so  soon  as  they  cease,  temporarily, 
to  be  dangerous.  Besides,  for  the 
moment,  the  interest  of  the  day  had 
changed  its  place  and  nature  ;  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  German  army,  but  iu 
the  French  crowd  ;  not  in  the  eutry, 
but  in  the  reception.  As  we  had 
rightly  judged,  the  drama  was  in  the 
street.  So  we  stood  about  and  watched 
the  people,  and  talked  to  some  of  them, 
and  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
behaved  very  well.  Of  course  they 
would  have  done  better  still  if  they  had 
stopped  at  home,  and  had  left  the  Ger- 
mans severely  alone  ;  but,  as  they  had 
thought  fit  to  come,  they  also  thought 
fit  to  keep  their  tempers,  which  was 


creditable  to  them.  So  long  as  they 
were  not  provoked  by  some  particular 
cause,  they  remained  quiet  and  showed 
uo  rage.  They  wanted  to  behold  a  re- 
markable sight  that  was  offered  for 
their  inspection,  and  though  beyond 
doubt  it  vexed  them,  their  vexation 
was  not  strong  enough  to  check  their 
curiosity.  At  least  that  was  our  im- 
pression from  what  we  saw. 

At  half  past  one  I  had  wandered 
back  alone  to  the  Aveuue  de  la  Grande 
Armde,  tvhere  the  crowd  had  become 
very  dense,  filling  up,  iudeed,  the  en- 
tire roadway.  On  the  other  side  I  saw 
a  horseman  trying  to  work  his  way 
through.  It  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell. 
I  could  not  get  to  him  to  speak,  but  I 
knew  by  his  presence  there  that  the 
review  (to  which  he  had  ridden  from 
Versailles)  was  over,  and  that,  before 
very  long,  the  real  march  in  would 
commence.  It  did  uot  occur  to  me  at 
the  moment  that  Mr.  Russell  was  doing 
a  risky  thing  in  cutting  across  the  mob 
on  a  prosperous  horse,  which  mani- 
festly had  not  gone  through  the  siege- 
time  in  Paris.  It  was  not  till  some 
hours  later  that  I  learnt  how  nearly  the 
mob  had  killed  him. 

At  last,  at  two  o'clock,  thick  dust 
arose  outside  the  Porte  Maillot,  and  I 
made  out  with  my  glass  that  the  people 
were  being  pressed  back  at  the  gate, 
and  that  troops  were  advancing  slowly 
—  for  the  mob  would  not  make  way, 
and  the  Germans  were  patient  and 
gentle  with  them.  The  head  of  the 
column  got  up  creepiugly  as  far  as  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  ;  but  then  came  a 
dead  block.  The  gathering  of  people 
filled  up  the  Place  de  i'Etoile  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  aud  packed  it  all  so  solidly 
that  often,  for  minutes  at  a  time,  the 
cavalry  could  not  move  ahead.  A  good 
half  -  hour  passed  before  space  was 
cleared  for  the  emperor's  headquarters 
staff ;  and  even  then,  for  nearly  an- 
other half-hour  after  the  staff  had 
reached  the  Neuilly  side  of  the  Arch, 
they  had  to  sit  still  upon  their  horses, 
unable  to  progress  one  yard. 

And  what  a  staff  it  was  I  With  the 
exception  of  the  Crown  Prince  Fred- 
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erick,  every  prince  in  the  army — and 
that  meant  almost  every  prince  in  Ger- 
many—  and  heaps  of  officers  of  high 
rank,  had  come  up  from  the  review  to 
take  part  iu  the  ride  in.  At  their  head, 
alone,  sat  the  late  Duke  Ernest  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  taking  precedence  as  the 
senior  reiguiug  sovereign  present.  Be- 
hind him  were  rows  on  rows  of  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  and  historic  families 
of  Germauy,  some  twenty  iu  a  row, 
and,  including  aides-de-camp  and  order- 
lies, some  thirty  rows  !  Iu  every  sort 
and  color  of  uuiform,  they  stretched 
across  the  full  width  of  the  great  ave- 
nue from  curbstone  to  curbstone,  and 
would  have  tilled  up  the  pathways  too 
if  they  had  not  been  already  choked 
with  French  spectators.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  work  my  way  to  the 
corner  of  the  pavement  where  the 
Place  de  l'Etoile  opens  out,  aud  there 
I  stood  and  gazed. 

The  sun  shone  splendidly  ;  the  mob 
stared  silently  ;  the  princes  waited 
tranquilly. 

I  recognized  many  faces  that  I  had 
got  to  know  at  Versailles  during  the 
siege.  I  saw  Meiningens,  and  Hohen- 
zollern,  and  Alteuburgs,  and  Lippes, 
and  Keuss,  and  Pless,  and  Schoenburgs, 
Waldecks,  Wieds,  Hohenlohes,  and 
Mecklenburgs,  and  other  names  that 
are  written  large  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  Falherland. 

And  as  I  went  on  looking,  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  front  rauk,  and  the  fourth 
man  in  that  rank  was  —  Bismarck. 

His  right  hand  was  twisted  into  his 
horse's  mane  ;  his  helmeted  head  huug 
down  upou  his  chest,  so  low  that  1 1 
could  perceive  nothing  of  his  face  ex- 
cept the  tip  of  his  nose  and  the  ends  of 
his  moustache.  There  he  sat,  motion- 
less, evidently  in  deep  thought.  After 
I  had  watched  him  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes (I  need  scarcely  say  that,  having 
discovered  him,  I  ceased  to  look  at 
auvbody  else),  he  raised  his  head 
slowly  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  top  of 
the  Arch,  which  was  just  in  front  of 
hi  in,  some  eighty  yards  off.  In  that 
position  he  remained,  once  more  mo- 
tionless, for  a  while.  I  did  my  best  — 
he   was  only  the  thickness  of  three 


horses  from  me  —  to  make  out  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  which  was  the  a 
fully  exposed  to  me  ;  but  there  was  no 
marked  expression  on  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment of  intense  victory,  when  all  was 
wou,  inside  surrendered  Paris,  with 
the  whole  world  thinking  of  -him,  he 
seemed  indifferent,  fatigued,  almost 
sad. 

Suddenly  I  saw  that  his  hone's  head 
was  moving  from  the  line  ;  he  was 
coming  out.  He  turned  to  the  right 
in  my  direction  ;  he  raised  his  hand  to 
the  salute  as  he  passed  before  his 
neighbors  to  the  end  of  the  rank,  came 
straight  towards  me,  and  guided  his 
horse  in  between  the  column  of  officers 
and  the  tightly  jammed  crowd  on  the 
pavement.  It  seemed  impossible  he 
could  find  room  to  pass,  so  little  space 
was  there  ;  but  pass  he  did.  The  top 
of  his  jackboot  brushed  hard  against 
my  waistcoat ;  but  with  all  my  desire  to 
get  out  of  his  way  I  could  not  struggle 
backwards,  because  of  the  denseness 
of  the  throng  behind  me.  No  French- 
man recognized  him.  I  have  wondered 
since  what  would  have  happened  if  I 
had  told  the  people  who  he  was.  Would 
they  have  gaped  at  him  iu  hating  si- 
lence ?  Would  they  have  cursed  him 
aloud  ?  Would  they  have  flung  stones 
at  him  ?  Or  would  they,  as  a  safer 
solution,  have  battered  me  for  the  crime 
of  knowing  him  by  sight  ?  He  rode  on 
slowly  down  the  hill,  making  his  way 
with  difficulty.  I  heard  next  day  that, 
once  outside  the  gate,  he  trotted  straight 
back  to  Versailles. 

So,  on  that  marvellous  occasion  —  an 
occasion  which  he,  of  all  men,  had 
most  contributed  to  create  — he  did  uot 
enter  Paris  after  all  (beyond  the  Arch 
of  Triumph,  I  mean).  A  friend  to 
whom  I  told  this  story  some  years  later, 
took  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  what 
was  his  reason  for  riding  away  aud  for 
taking  no  further  part  in  the  day's 
work.  He  answered,  "Why,  1  saw 
that  all  was  going  on  well,  aud  that 
there  would  be  no  row  ;  I  had  a  lot  to 
do  at  Versailles,  so  I  went  and  did  it." 
If  that  was  in  reality  his  sole  motive, 
he  proved  that  he  possessed,  at  that 
period  of  his  life,  a  power  of  self- 
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control  which  he  has  lost  since  ;  for  it 
must  have  cost  him  a  good  deal  to 
forego  the  splcudid  satisfaction  of  con- 
summating his  work  by  heading  the 
triumphal  progress  down  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

At  the  moment  when  this  happened 
I  was  separated  from  Oliphant ;  but  as 
we  had  fixed  upon  a  try  sting-place 
close  by,  I  was  able  to  find  him  soon, 
and  to  tell  him  of  the  sight  I  had  just 
wituessed.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not 
seen  it  too,  for  he  was  curious  about 
the  mental  ways  of  Count  Bismarck  (as 
he  was  then). 

At  last  the  cavalry  in  front  succeeded 
in  opening  out  a  way.  But  what  a 
way  I  It  was  a  twistiug,  narrow  path, 
all  zigzags,  curves,  and  bends ;  not 
twenty  yards  of  it  were  straight.  The 
French  stood  doggedly  ;  they  would 
not  move.  With  infinite  patience, 
avoiding  all  brutality,  excepting  here 
aud  tliere  wheu  some  soldier  lost  his 
temper  for  a  moment  aud  used  the  fiat 
of  his  sword,  the  Germans  ended  by 
squeezing  the  mob  just  enough  to  form  a 
crooked  lane  a  few  yards  wide,  between 
two  walls  of  people,  and  down  thatlauo 
the  first  part  of  the  solemn  entry  (the 
only  part  I  saw)  was  performed.  It 
was  not  an  effective  spectacle,  nor  did 
the  German  army,  otherwise  than  by 
their  mere  presence  there,  represent  a 
conquering  host ;  they  were  vastly  too 
polite  for  victors,  and  vastly  too  irreg- 
ular for  a  phalanx.  Regarded  either 
as  a  military  pageant  or  as  a  blaze  of 
triumph,  the  entry  was  a  failure.  De- 
cidedly young  Bernhardi  had  the  best 
of  it.  There  was  sore  talking  after- 
wards, amongst  the  troops  that  had  not 
come  in,  about  the  sacrifice  of  the  glory 
of  Germany  to  fanciful  ideas  of  respect 
for  the  vanquished. 

The  march  down  the  Champs 
Elysdes  commenced  about  three  o'clock, 
but  we  did  uot  care  to  follow  it  ;  it  was 
difficult  to  see  anything  at  all,  so 
wedged  iu  was  the  cohnnu  ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, we  had  eaten  nothing  for 
nine  hours  and  were  desperately  hun- 
gry. So,  as  some  one  told  us  that  a 
cafe*  was  open  at  the  corner  of  the 
Avenue  de  PAlma,  we  went  off  to  it,  iu 


hopes.  Most  happily  the  report  was 
true  ;  only  the  place  was  so  crammed 
with  devouriug  Germans  that  we  could 
obtain  scarcely  anything.  To  puuish 
the  owner  for  feediug  the  foe,  the 
blouses  had  the  kinduess  to  pull  that 
cafe*  to  pieces  two  days  afterwards,  at 
the  moment  of  the  evacuation. 

And  then  we  strolled  again,  and 
stood  about,  and  listened  to  the  talk  of 
the  mob,  and  noticed  more  and  more 
that,  though  full  of  a  dull  hate  against 
the  enemy,  the  hate  was  iu  no  way 
violent.  Curiosity,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  more  vigorous  than  rage. 
Sometimes  a  blouse  would  curse  an  offi- 
cer, or  sneer  at  one,  or  even  lift  a 


threatening  hand  (though  that 
rare)  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  were 
very  quiet,  and  they  all  ran  for  their 
lives  if,  here  and  there,  a  loo  aggres- 
sively provoked  German  made  pretence 
to  ride  at  them  or  to  raise  his  sword. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  repeat  that,  taking 
into  account  the  realities  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  crowd  behaved  well.  There 
was  some  laughing,  and  a  good  deal  of 
amused  comment  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Germans  ;  some  scoffed  at  them, 
especially  at  the  few  who  wore  the 
Frederick  the  Great  mitre  shakos  of 
the  Foot  Guards  ;  but  some  again 
frankly  praised  the  height  and  size,  and 
particularly  the  aristocratic  bearing  of 
many  of  the  officers.  A  woman  at  my 
side  gave  vent  simultaneously  to  her 
artistic  appreciation  of  them,  and  to 
her  indignation  at  being  forced  invol- 
untarily to  admire  them,  by  exclaiming, 
"C'est  degoutaut  comme  ils  sont  dis- 
tingues  !  " 

It  was  only  ou  the  fringes  of  the 
crowd,  so  far  as  I  saw  and  heard,  that 
attacks  were  made  and  cruelties  com- 
mitted, and  even  there,  only  against 
persons  who  spoke  to  Germans,  or  were 
suspected  of  heiug  ik  spies,"  whatever 
that  might  mean.  A  friend  of  mine 
saw  a  young  woman,  smartly  dressed, 
but  pale  and  seemingly  half  starved, 
trying  to  talk  to  some  officers  at  tho 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Presbourg  in  the 
Aveuue  Josephine  (now  the  Avenue 
Marceau).  And  then,  when  she  turned 
away  from  them,  he  also  saw,  to  his 
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sickening  disgust,  a  band  of  black- ' 
guards  rush  at  her.  Within  half  a 
minute  all  her  clothes  were  torn  from  , 
the  unhappy  creature,  and  she  was 
cruelly  beaten  ;  and  there  she  stood, 
shrieking,  in  the  sunlight,  with  nothing 
left  untattered  on  her  but  her  stays  and 
boots,  and  her  bare  flesh  bleeding 
•everywhere  from  cuts.  And  this  was 
what  those  ruffians  called  "patriot- 
ism "  !  An  hour  later  I  was  told  that 
another  woman,  for  a  similar  offence, 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Seine  ;  but 
my  informant  had  not  seen  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  as  in  the  other  case.  Of 
course  these  atrocities  were  the  work  of 
the  filthiest  scum  of  the  population. 

By  five  o'clock,  when  the  troops  off 
•duty  had  been  dismissed,  the  door  of 
every  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
and  in  all  the  streets  within  the  area  of 
occupation,  bore  chalk-marks  indicating 
the  regiment  and  the  number  of  men 
to  be  billeted  there  ;  and  there  began 
to  be  a  clearance  in  the  roadway.  So, 
as  there  was  little  to  see  that  we  had 
not  already  seen,  Oliphant  and  I  went 
to  the  Embassy,  passing  through  the 
Faubourg  on  our  way,  and  observing 
that  the  limits  of  the  occupation  were 
guarded  on  each  side  by  German  and 
by  French  sentries,  face  to  face,  and 
sometimes  not  a  yard  apart.  We 
thought  that  was  not  pleasant  for  the 
French.  At  the  Embassy  we  found,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  the  present  Sir  E. 
Malet,  the  present  Sir  F.  Lascelles, 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Wodehouse. 
They  told  us  nbout  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell, 
who,  after  he  had  passed  me  in  the 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arme'e,  had  been 
set  upon  by  the  crowd,  who  tried  to 
drag  him  from  his  horse  and  lynch 
him.  They  took  him  for  an  isolated 
German,  in  plain  clothes,  and  thought 
the  opportunity  was  excellent.  Never- 
theless, by  pluck  and  luck,  he  had 
managed  to  gallop  on  to  the  shelter  of 
the  Embassy,  left  his  horse  there,  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  Northern  Station, 
got  to  London  at  midnight,  by  special 
boat  and  train,  wrote  several  columns 
for  the  morning's  Times,  went  to  bed, 
and  next  day  returned  to  Paris. 

We  heard,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr. 


Archibald  Forbes  had  been  knocked 
over  for  speaking  to  a  Germau,  and 
rather  hurt,  but  that  he  had  been  res- 
cued by  some  of  the  more  decent 
French  members  of  the  crowd,  and 
taken,  as  prisoner,  to  the  nearest 
Mairie,  where  he  had  been  released. 

After  resting  for  a  while,  we  went 
back  into  the  Champs  Elyades  by  the 
Embassy  garden  gate  in  the  Avenue 
Gabriel,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pressure  in 
the  Faubourg.  We  fancied  that  tlie 
French  had  already  grown  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
"  Prussians,"  as  they  called  all  the  Ger- 
mans indiscriminately.  It  was  evident 
they  did  not  yet  consider  them  to  be 
7i08  amis  Us  ennemis,  as  in  1814,  but 
they  had  got  so  far  as  to  look  at  them 
with  relative  calm  and  much  inquisi- 
tiveness,  and  here  and  there  a  word  or 
two  was  exchanged,  with  looks  that 
were  not  unkind.  The  Germans  gen- 
erally were  studiously  civil,  and  even 
respectful ;  it  was  clear  that  stringent 
orders  had  beeu  given  than  to  put  on 
their  best  behavior.  As  one  example 
of  their  conduct,  I  was  told  next  day 
by  a  priest  who  lived  in  the  Rue  dn 
Colyse'e  —  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
occupied  district  —  that  nearly  all  the 
soldiers  saluted  him  in  the  streets. 

A  Uhlan  band  was  playing  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  the  sun  had  set ; 
evening  was  coming  down  ;  we  were 
tired  ;  so  we  went  to  diuner  at  the 
hotel,  with  the  feeling  that  we  had 
been  through  a  memorable  day. 

In  conclusion  I  must  add,  as  part  of 
the  story,  that  if  the  march  in  was  a 
failure,  the  march  out  was  a  splendor. 

The  Germans  expected  to  remain  in 
Paris  for  a  few  days,  until  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  ratified  ;  but  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
assembly  at  Bordeaux  despatched  their 
work  of  confirmation,  the  ratifications 
reached  Versailles  on  the  afternoon  of 
2d  March,  and  the  occupation  had  to 
come  to  an  end  next  morning.  On  the 
evening  of  the  2d  I  received  the  follow- 
ing note  from  a  friend  in  the  French 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  :  — 

"  Lcs  ratifications  ont  e*te*  echangees 
tantot  a  Versailles.     Les  Prussiens 
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©"vacucnt  Paris  demaiu  matin.  Le  Roi 
devait  faire  demain  son  en  trie  soleu- 
nelle  a  Paris.  II  i\6l6  desagr£ablement 
surpris  de  nous  trouver  en  regie  des 
aujourdhui." 

So,  next  morning,  OHphant  and  I 
started  off  once  more  to  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  ;  only,  as  the  Champs  Elysees 
were  crammed  with  troops,  we  walked 
by  the  Boulevard  Haussmann.  On 
reachiug  the  Faubourg  St.  Honord,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Avenue  Friedland, 
we  were  stopped  by  the  French  cordon, 
and  at  the  Rue  de  Tilsit  were  stopped 
again  by  the  German  pickets  ;  but  we 
had  a  pass  for  each,  and  got  through. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
we  two  were  the  sole  spectators  on  the 
Place  de  l'Etoile,  which  was  rigorously 
guarded  on  every  side  ;  at  all  evenls, 
we  saw  no  one  else,  and  most  certainly 
we  stood  alone  under  the  Arch. 

The  barricade  had  been  demolished 
by  the  Germans,  the  trench  hail  been 
filled  up,  the  ground  had  been  levelled, 
and  the  entire  force  strode  through  the 
great  Arcade. 

As  each  regiment  reached  the  cir- 
cular enclosure,  its  colonel  raised  his 
sword  and  shouted  the  command  to 
«heer,  and  then  his  men  tore  off  their 
helmets,  their  busbies,  or  their  czapkas, 
tossed  them  on  their  bayonets,  their 
a  word  8,  or  lauces,  and,  heads  flung 
back  and  eyes  upturned  in  maddening 
excitement,  and  faces  frantic  with  en- 
thusiasm, they  roared  and  yelled,  and 
shrieked  out  hurrah  !  and  gaped  with 
wild  laughter,  as  they  marched  on,  at 
the  names  of  their  father's  defeats 
chiselled  on  the  stone  above  them — 
defeats  which  they  were  then  effacing. 

Some  forty  thousand  of  them  poured 
beneath  the  Arch  in  utter  intoxication 
of  delight,  exulting,  triumphing.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  scene 
was  real,  so  flamiug  was  the  paroxysm 
of  rejoicing. 

Oliphant  and  I  grew  hot  as  we  gazed 
at  that  tremendous  parade  and  heark- 
ened to  that  prodigious  paean,  and  told 
each  other,  almost  in  a  reverent  whis- 
per, that  at  last  we  knew  what  military 
glory  meant.  Never  have  I  passed 
ainc*  in  view  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph 


without  remembering  vividly  that  soul- 
stirriug  spectacle. 

When  the  last  man  was  through  and 
General  Kameke's  staff  hail  closed  the 
column,  the  dragoon  sentries  at  the 
heads  of  the  avenues  backed  their 
horses  in  anil  formed  a  rear-guard,  fac- 
ing the  howling  mob  which  hail  fol- 
lowed the  retiring  army  up  the  Champs 
Elysdes.  That  mob  pressed  on,  and 
whooped,  and  execrated,  aud  defied. 
It  was  so  easy  to  do  all  that  at  the  tail 
of  the  occupation  ! 

The  German  tread,  the  German 
march  music,  the  German  shouts, 
faded  gradually  out  of  hearing ;  there 
was  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  in  the  sunlight 
above  the  Neuilly  road ;  and  all  was 
over. 

Then  came  a  cruel  contrast.  A 
picket  of  French  soldiers,  with  lowered 
amis  and  faces  full  of  shame,  passed 
slowly  through  the  crowd  to  reoccupy 
the  Porte  Miallot.  The  blouses  re- 
mained masters  of  Paris,  and,  a  fort- 
night later,  made  the  Commune. 


From  The  Corah  111  Magazine. 
THE  SUBALTERN  IN  INDIA  A  HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO. 

The  British  subaltern  of  to-day  has 
a  proverbially  hard  lot  when  he  at- 
tempts the  herculean  task  of  "  living 
on  his  pay."  Happy  those  whose  pa- 
ternal coffers  are  well  filled,  and  who 
possess  the  "  Open  Sesame  "  to  their 
treasures  ! 

India  is  the  land  of  promise  to  the 
noble-hearted  youths  who  aspire  to  the 
achievement  of  making  both  ends  meet. 
Thither  their  footsteps  turn,  and  there, 
having  gone  forth  from  their  British 
regiments  and  enrolled  themselves  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  staff  corps,  they 
may  find  alleviations  to  their  lot  in  the 
company  of  the  sporting,  pleasure- 
loving  members  of  Anglo-Indiau  so- 
ciety. 

But  the  subaltern  has  a  time  of  dan- 
ger to  pass  through  while  he  is  being 
"  seasoned,"  not  only  to  the  climate, 
but  to  the  social  atmosphere  of  his  new 
surroundings.   In  the  days  of  his  grif- 
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fin  hood  — those  first  perilous  twelve 
months  —  how  many  rocks  ahead  there 
are  on  which  his  bark  may  go  down. 
With  prudence,  it  is  true,  he  may  steer 
through  open  channels  and  escape 
shipwreck,  but  few  will  keep  clear  of 
the  toils  of  some  "  trusty "  native 
bearer.  The  bearer  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  which  the  new-comer  knows 
nothing ;  the  bearer  knows  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country  of 
which  his  master  is  profoundly  igno- 
rant ;  the  bearer  can  arrange  journeys 
and  make  bandobasts  to  perfection, 
where  the  griftlu,  after  toiling  and  moil- 
ing, and  getting  his  first  taste  of  fever 
in  struggling  against  the  passive  resist- 
ance of  native  officials,  has  to  confess 
himself  vanquished,  aud  make  up  for 
his  presumptuous  rashness  by  unlim- 
ited backsheesh. 

The  "trusty"  attendant  gradually, 
and  by  the  most  infinitesimal  advances, 
gets  more  and  more  into  his  own  hands, 
and  makes  himself  indispensable  to  his 
employer,  until  at  last  he  attaius  the 
object  he  has  had  in  view  all  along, 
viz.,  to  be  paymaster  and  director- 
general  of  his  confiding  sahib. 

Who  that  is  not  versed  in  the  ways 
of  Anglo-Indian  life  would  imagine,  in 
looking  at  our  fair-faced,  ingenuous 
subaltern  and  his  cringing,  servile 
Eastern  attendant,  observing  the  fawn- 
ing respect  of  the  one,  and  the  sharp, 
imperious  orders  and  irascible  speech 
of  the  other,  that  it  is  the  Asiatic 
who  is  master  of  the  situation,  aud 
who  quietly,  plausibly,  and  convinc- 
ingly represents  to  his  superior  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  ?  Care  soon 
begins  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  too- 
confiding  subaltern,  and  only  he  and 
his  bearer  can  trace  the  subtle  windings 
of  the  spectre's  advance.  It  would, 
perhaps,  bo  truer  to  say  that  only  the 
bearer  knows  the  intricacies  and  can 
follow  the  slow  weaving  of  the  web 
that  ere  long  binds  his  master  hand 
and  foot.  The  subaltern's  British  man- 
hood is  impotent  to  fight  against  the 
wiles  of  his  Easteru  brother.  Pay-day 
is  a  time  of  untold  horrors,  for  the 
month's  pay  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
yawning  gulf  of  uumet  claims  of  which 
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the  trusty  bearer  has  such  an  alarm* 
ingly  accurate  kuowledge. 

Happy  those  whose  bearers  are  not 
of  the  "trusty"  order,  and  who  have 
consequently  struggled  by  themselves 
with  the  maddening  problem  of  settling 
their  little  bills. 

Should  the  griffin  thus  stand  alone  in 
the  days  of  his  extremity,  the  smalluess 
of  his  pay  will  not  preveut  his  being 
light-hearted,  and  there  will  be  no  ex- 
tortionate bunniah,  no  oily,  respectful, 
but  relentless  bearer  to  haunt  his 
dreams,  and  drive  peace  from  him. 
Then  he  can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pig- 
sticking and  the  polo,  the  Gymkhana  and 
the  dance,  and  may  bask  in  the  light  of 
blue  eyes  and  sunny  smiles  during  his 
two  mouths'  leave  to  the  hills. 

And  if  in  this  year  of  grace  1893  the 
subaltern's  position  in  the  land  of  Ind 
is  a  precarious  one,  what  was  it  in  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers?  Then,  as 
now,  the  subaltern's  motto  was  noblesse 
oblige,  and  though  his  heart  might  be 
heavy  within  him,  he  manfully  showed 
a  brave  front  to  the  world,  aud  gallautly 
met  the  claims  that  his  position  as 
a  sou  of  Mars  forced  on  him.  The 
44  trusty  "  race  of  bearers  had  not  then 
arisen  in  the  land,  aud  his  household 
aud  his  housekeeping  —  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  any  mess  — 
were  on  the  sleuderest  footing.  This 
did  not  keep  him  from  race,  sport,  or 
dance,  or  from  trying  to  retrieve  his 
fortune  in  one  of  the  many  lotteries  in 
which  our  forefathers  delighted. 

But  a  groan  of  suffering,  neverthe- 
less, was  now  and  agaiu  wrung  froni 
him,  and  a  certain  Jacob  Sorrowful  be- 
wailed his  wretched  fate  in  moving 
terras.1  How  could  he  live  and  move 
and  have  his  being  on  ninety-five  ru- 
pees a  month  ?  He  thus  makes  his 
moan  :  — 

I  am  a  younger  son  of  Mars,  and  spend  my 

time  in  carving 
A  thousand  different  ways  and  means  to 

keep  myself  from  starving, 
For  how  with  servants'  wages,  sirs,  and 

clothes  can  I  contrive 
To  rent  a  house  and  feed  myself  on  scanty 

ninety-five  ? 

»  Calcutta  Gazette,  1787. 
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Six  mornings  out  of  seven  I  lie  in  bed  to 
save 

The  only  coat  my  pride  can  boast  the  ser- 
vice ever  gave  ; 

And  as  for  eating  twice  a  day,  as  hereto- 
fore, I  strive 

To  measure  out  my  frugal  meal  by  scanty 
ninety-flve. 

The  sun  sunk  low  on  Thetis'  lap,  I  quit  my 
crazy  cot 

And  straight  prepare  my  bullock's  heart  or 

liver  for  the  pot ; 
For  khitmudgar  or  cook  I've  not  to  keep 

my  fire  alive,  , 
But  puff  and  blow  and  blow  and  puff  on 

scanty  ninety-five. 

My  evening  dinner  gormandized,  I  buckle 

on  my  shoes, 
And  stroll  among  my  brother  subs  in  quest 

of  better  news  ; 
But  what,  alas  !  can  they  expect  from  orders 

to  derive, 

Which  scarce  can  give  them  any  hope  of 
keeping  ninety-flve  ? 

The  chit-chat  hour  spent  in  grief,  I  trudge 
it  home  again, 

And  try  by  smoking  half  the  night  to  smoke 
away  my  pain  ; 

But  all  my  hopes  are  fruitless,  and  I  must 
still  contrive 

To  do  the  best  a  hero  can  on  scanty  ninety- 
flve. 

Alack  !  that  e'er  I  left  my  friends  to  seek 

my  fortune  here, 
And  gave  my  solid  pudding  up  for  such 

uncertain  fare  ; 
Oh  !  had  I  chose  the  better  way  and  stayed 

at  home  to  thrive, 
I  had  not  known  what  'tis  to  live  on  scanty 

ninety-flve. 

The  "  good  old  times  "  were  evidently 
not  golden  ones  to  the  heroes  of  the 
past,  though  in  spite  of  44  scanty  ninety- 
five  "  Jacob  Sorrowful  and  his  fellows 
seem  to  have  had  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
enjoying  life. 

There  is  a  curious  old-world  Gazette 1 
that  tells  us  of  his  life  at  Calcutta,  and 
gives  us  strange  glimpses  of  a  time  that 
is  no  more.  To  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  "  khitmudgar  and  cook,"  our  subal- 
tern provided  himself  with  a  slave,  and 
dire  was  his  anger  if  his  human  chattel 
attempted  to  change  bis  condition.  He 

»  Calcutta  Gazette,  1784-1797. 


advertised  his  loss  in  hot  haste,  telling 
a  sympathizing  public  that  for  the 
greater  security  of  his  rights  the  slave 
had  his  master's  initials  branded  on  his 
arm.  Would  any  one  to  whom  the  lad 
might  apply  for  employment  send  him 
back  to  his  owner  ? 

Luckless  lad  and  basely  defrauded 
owner !  Surely  human  merchandise 
must  have  beeu  cheap  to  come  within 
the  means  of  44  scanty  ninety-five  !  " 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  subaltern 
should  follow  where  his  superior  officers 
led  the  way,  and  those  higher  in  the 
service  kept  not  one  but  several  slaves 
to  do  their  bidding.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Call,  stalioued  at  Fort  William  in  1786, 
advertises  for  a  slave  boy  who  has 
dared  to  leave  him,  and  says  he  11  will 
esteem  himself  particularly  obliged " 
if  any  gentleman  will  enable  him  to 
recover  his  lost  property.  A  few  years 
later  the  East  Iudia  Company  had  rec- 
ognized that  slavery  was  a  blot  on  our 
social  system,  and  issued  a  notice  that 
any  one  found  dealing  in  this  44  de- 
testable traffic,"  44  so  shocking  to  hu- 
manity," would  be  punished  with  the 
44  utmost  severity."  This  notice,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  to  apply  to  those  who 
were  exporting  slaves  than  to  those  who 
kept  them  for  their  own  use. 

Journeys  in  those  old  days  were 
sleepy,  lengthy,  and  withal  expensive 
luxuries.  It  was  naturally  a  serious 
business  to  get  to  and  from  Europe, 
and  masters  of  sailing  vessels  were,  it 
seems,  inclined  to  make  their  charges 
exorbitant  to  their  luckless  passengers. 
The  Honorable  East  India  Company, 
in  its  paternal  relation  to  its  servants, 
issues  warnings,  commands,  and  regu- 
lations on  the  subject,  but  apparently 
with  little  result.  At  last  a  table  was 
drawn  up,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
while  general  officers  should  pay  250?. 
for  their  passage,  an  ensign  should 
only  pay  1057.,  and  a  cadet  70Z.  Com- 
manders were  warned  that  if  by  any 
ways  or  means,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  should  lake  or  receive  further 
sums  of  money  for  the  same  they 
should  pay  to  the  Company,  for  the 
use  of  the  Poplar  Hospital,  treble  the 
sum  so  taken. 
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For  news  from  Europe  our  fore- 
fathers had,  perforce,  to  wait  with  what 
patience  they  could  muster.  During 
the  European  war  that  was  raging  iu 
the  nineties,  we  fiud  it  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  gratulation  when  news  of  the 
tragic  histories  of  the  autumn  of  '93 
reached  Bombay  in  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  We  hear  of  the  cost  of 
a  letter  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  being 
one  rupee  nine  annas  ;  while  for  news 
to  travel  from  Madras  to  the  capital  in 
fourteen  days  is  said  to  be  "  uncom- 
monly expeditious."  Small  wonder 
that  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  ships  from  Europe  was  such 
that  by  general  couseut  existing  en- 
gagements were  set  aside,  so  that  all 
might  be  free  to  greet  friends  or  study 
the  news  the  mail  had  brought.  An 
old  native  servant  whose  memory  dated 
back  to  those  days  used  to  affirm  that 
at  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  ships  iu 
the  harbor  the  dinner  tables  would  be 
deserted,  and  all  by  one  consent  would 
make  their  way  to  the  water  side. 
What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  in  old 
Calcutta  when  the  men  rushed  forth 
from  the  dinner  tables  and  boarded  the 
welcome  vessels,  clamoring  for  news 
from  the  old  world. 

English  ladies  were  few  in  the  land, 
and  seem  then,  as  uow,  to  have  wrought 
havoc  iu  the  susceptible  breast  of  the 
subaltern.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
the  rigid  notions  of  propriety  of  these 
nineteenth-century  days  to  find  verses 
of  an  ardent  nature  priuted  in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  addressed  to  ladies  by 
name,  or  under  the  flimsiest  of  dis- 
guises. But  we  must  remember  the 
refinement  of  those  days  was  not  that 
of  the  present  time,  and  that  our  an- 
cestors thought  not  as  we  think  on 
matters  social  or  political. 

The  duel  was  common,  and  it  was  no 
unusual  occurrence  for  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals to  be  left  dead  ou  the  ground. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  shield  the 
survivor  from  the  consequences  of  his 
deed,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  In  1787  oc- 
curred au  instauce  in  point.  A  junior 
officer  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  to  be  tried 


for  the  murder  of  Captain  ,  of  his. 

Majesty '8  73rd  Foot,  whom  he  had 
killed  in  a  duel.  The  colonel  of  the 
accused  duly  sent  his  subordinate  uuder 
escort  to  his  trial,  but  failed  to  produce 
any  witnesses.  The  judge  pointed  out 
to  the  jury  that  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence they  could  but  give  one  verdict. 
Accordingly  the  gentlemeu  of  the  jury,, 
without  retiring,  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict "  Not  guilty,"  and  the  prisoner  was 
discharged. 

In  an  official  letter  of  the  Honorable 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Compauy  there  is  a  curious  notice 
relating  to  a  duel  that  had  taken  place 
between  Sir  John  Macpherson  and 
Major  James  Brown.  The  directors 
say  that  they  have  read  and  deliber- 
ately considered  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  this  duel,  and  their  remarks  on 
the  same  give  such  a  curious  insight 
into  the  maimers  of  the  time  that  we 
quote  them  in  full.  '*  Resolved  unani- 
mously, that  the  apology  required  from 
Sir  John  Macpherson  iu  his  station  of 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  and  not  in 
his  private  capacity,  the  apology  stat- 
ing that  the  paragraph  which  gave  the 
offence  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Ga- 
zette, by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  head  of  which  he  (Sir 
John  Macpherson)  was,  as  Governor- 
Geueral  of  Bengal.  That  the  calling 
upon  any  person  acting  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Governor-General  of  Ben- 
gal, or  Governor  of  either  of  the 
Company's  other  Presidencies,  or  as 
Counsellor,  or  iu  any  other  station,  in 
respect  of  an  official  act,  in  the  way 
Sir  John  Macphersou  has  been  called 
upon,  is  highly  improper,  teuds  to  a 
subversion  of  due  subordination,  may 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  Compauy's 
service,  aud  ought  not  to  be  suffered." 
There  was  hot  blood  iu  the  veins  of 
those  who  had  riseu  above  the  rank  of 
subalterns,  it  seems,  and  with  such  ex- 
amples before  them  no  wonder  that 
youth  was  fiery  and  impatient  of  con- 
trol. We  should  like  to  kuow  what  the 
future  of  Major  James  Brown  could 
have  been,  and  how  he  fared  after  his 
rash  quarrel  with  the  official  acts  of  the 
I  highest  civilian  of  the  presidency. 
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In  racing  and  sport  the  subaltern  of 
the  last  century  took  as  keen  an  iuterest 
as  in  the  present  day.  There  were 
pleasant  breakfasts  on  the  race -course 
at  Calcutta,  when  the  stewards  euter- 
taiued  their  friends  after  the  races  were 
over— a  clever  groupiug  of  tents 
where  to  the  strains  of  one  of  the  regi- 
mental bands  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  sat  down  in  one  company. 
The  stewards'  hospitality  did  not  end 
here,  for  after  breakfast  the  company 
adjourned  to  another  teut,  where  a 
wooden  floor  had  been  prepared,  and 
there  dancing  was  kept  up  till  two 
o'clock  iu  the  afternoon.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  races,  too,  there  was  a  ball 
to  end  up  with,  when  the  stately  minuet 
and  sprightly  country  dunce  gave  our 
fair  countrywomen  an  occasion  of  dis- 
playing their  grace  and  charm  of  dress 
and  manner.  At  one  time  it  is  said  — 
perhaps  it  was  in  the  hot  weather  !  — 
that  the  ladies  are  not  such  keen 
dancers  as  they  used  to  be,  and  that 
no  one  is  found  to  dance  through  the 
night  and  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
another  day  by  a  drive  at  sunrise  round 
the  race-course.  Small  wonder,  and 
our  countrywomen  must  have  been  a 
sprightly  race  for  so  much  to  have  been 
expected  of  them.  One  New  Year's 
day  we  hear  of  an  44  elegant  dinner," 
followed  by  a  magnificent  ball  given  by 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor- 
General.  At  the  latter  the  44  minuet 
walkers  were  few,  but  the  lively  coun- 
try-dance runners  were  bounding  and 
abounding."  The  supper  tables  44  pre- 
sented every  requisite  to  gratify  the 
most  refined  Epicurean."  The  ladies 
44  soon  resumed  the  pleasures  of  the 
dance,  and  knit  the  rural  braid  in  emu- 
lation of  the  poet's  sister  Graces  till 
four  in  the  morning,  while  some  disci- 
ples of  the  jolly  god  of  wine  testified 
their  satisfaction  in  pseans  of  satisfac- 
tion." 

Not  in  presence  of  the  ladies,  we 
will  suppose  !  Were  there  any  drives 
round  the  race-course  to  end  up  this 
more  than  usually  brilliant  entertain- 
ment ?  Our  chronicle  saith  not,  but 
we  can  imagine  that  there  may  have 
been. 
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Masquerades,  theatricals,  and  lot- 
teries, were  all  attractions  of  the  season 
iu  Calcutta.  So  entirely  was  the  gam- 
bling of  the  latter  iu  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  thai  it  was  thought 
proper  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  a  lot- 
tery to  the  erection  of  a  church.  In 
this,  perhaps,  our  44  fancy  fairs"  and 
4 4  sales  "  for  the  same  objects  are  not 
on  altogether  different  lines. 

The  subaltern  had  a  variety  to  choose 
from  in  his  social  pleasures,  and  we 
fear  he  must  have  become  spoilt  for 
roughing  life  if  his  lot  were  cast  there 
many  seasons  in  succession.  It  was 
uot  all  dance  aud  music,  though,  in 
those  good  old  times.  There  was 
a  reverse  to  the  picture,  and  there 
were  dangers  of  field  and  flood  to  be 
encountered,  and  experiences  of  war 
with  the  wily  native  that  make  us  even 
now  shudder.  The  ghastly  sufferings 
of  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  were  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  death  claimed  many  be- 
fore they  were  released.  One  of  the 
survivors,  who  was  a  prisoner  with 
Colonel  Braithwaite  iu  Bangalore, 
tried  to  beguile  his  sufferings  with 
verse. 

Along  the  verandah  we  stalk, 

And  think  of  past  pleasure  with  pain  ; 
With  arms  unfolded  we  walk, 

And  sigh  for  those  pleasures  again. 
We  feel  with  regret  our  decay, 

So  meagre,  so  lank,  and  so  pale  ; 
Like  ghosts  we  are  ranged  in  array 

When  mustered  in  Bangalore  jail. 

Thus  while  the  best  days  of  our  prime 

Walk  slowly  and  wretchedly  on, 
We  pass  the  dull  hours  of  our  time 

With  marbles,  cards,  dice,  and  a  song. 
Whilst  others  sit  mending  their  clothes, 

Which  long  since  began  for  to  fail ; 
Amusements  which  lighten  the  woes 

Of  the  captives  in  Bangalore  jail. 

It  needed  the  light  spirit  of  au  Irish- 
man, as  the  rhymes  tell  us  the  author 
must  have  been,  thus  to  celebrate  his 
woes. 

There  were  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  officers  in  command  of  native 
regiments,  when  as  yet  the  former  had 
not  grasped  the  subtle  windings  of  the 
!  invincible   barriers  of  caste,  and  the 
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newly  enlisted  Asiatics  knew  little  of 
the  stern  and  unbending  discipline  of 
English  military  law.  In  the  autumn 
of  1795  the  commander-in-chief  laid 
before  the  governor-general  in  Couucil 
a  statement  of  the  mutinous  conduct  of 
the  15th  Battalion  of  Native  Infantry. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  said  battalion 
should  be  "  broken  with  infamy,"  and 
its  colors  burned.  The  minutes  go  on 
to  state  that  in  order  to  prevent  mis- 
representation of  the  reasons  of  this 
severe  punishment,  a  full  explanation 
of  the  same  shall  be  published  in  Gen- 
eral Orders.  The  men  of  the  15th  Bat- 
talion were  Hindus,  and  therefore  had 
the  strongest  prejudice  against  under- 
taking a  voyage  by  sea.  Troops  were 
to  be  sent  to  Malacca,  and  it  was  offi- 
cially reported  that  the  battalion  had 
volunteered  for  the  service.  However 
this  may  have  been,  when  the  time 
came  for  embarkation  the  men  refused 
to  obey  orders.  The  29th  Battalion 
was  called  out  to  suppress  this  M  out- 
rageous mutiny,"  but  when  summoned 
to  lay  down  their  arms  the  mutineers 
fired  on  the  29th.  The  commander- 
in-chief  acknowledges  the  services 
rendered  by  the  29th  Battalion,  and 
compliments  the  officers  on  the  efficient 
state  of  their  men.  Orders  are  issued 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  battalion, 
and  stringent  regulations  made  to  pre- 
vent the  re-enlistment  of  any  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  15th  Battalion.  There 
was  evidently  something  to  be  learnt 
on  both  sides  before  European  officers 
and  native  soldiers  could  pull  together. 

Dacoits  were  bold,  and  seem  to  have 
dared  the  law  with  impunity.  Many 
were  the  murders  and  robberies  com- 
mitted by  them  within  the  precincts  of 
Calcutta  itself,  while  in  the  mofussil 
(outlying  districts)  they  were  the  ter- 
ror of  honest  men.  A  series  of  more 
than  usually  daring  robberies  at  last  led 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  petition 
the  government  to  take  steps  to  sup- 
press the  nuisance,  and  to  put  the  po- 
lice on  a  better  footing. 

The  old  torch-lighting  days,  or  rather 
nights,  were  over  for  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  the  governor-general  or- 
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ders  that  links  or  torches  be  totally 
prohibited  along  the  streets  or  on  the 
ramparts,  and  the  sentries  at  the  sorties 
are  ordered  not  to  suffer  them  to  pass 
into  garrison.  The  march  of  civiliza- 
tion had  reached  the  point  of  44  lan- 
thorns  with  candles  lighted  in  them," 
and  though  less  picturesque  than  the 
blazing  torches  in  the  dark  streets,  they 
doubtless  lessened  the  number  of  con- 
flagrations which  so  ofteu  roused  the 
slumbering  inhabitants  at  the  dead  of 
night. 

As  we  scan  the  advertisements  of 
this  same  old-world  Gazette  from  which 
we  have  been  culling,  we  fiud  some 
that  would  be  unique  in  any  country. 
What  a  curious  society  it  must  have 
been  in  which  the  following  appeared  ! 

"Whereas,  I,  John  Ghent,  being  on 
the  Race  Ground  on  Monday,  the  30th 
of  January,  1786,  did,  without  provoca- 
tion, strike  Mr.  Robert  Hay,  I  in  this 
public  manner  beg  pardon  of  the  said 
Mr.  Hay  for  committing  the  aforesaid 
offence. 

"  (Signed)      John  Ghent." 

Here  is  a  confession  of  anticipated 
connubial  bliss  made  naively  to  the 
world  at  large  :  — 

"  Marriage.  —  On  Wednesday  last, 
John  Palling,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Grieveley, 
a  young  lady  possessing  every  qualifi- 
cation to  render  the  marriage  state 
happy." 

It  docs  not  mention  the  qualifications 
of  the  bridegroom  for  the  "  marriage 
state."  Let  us  hope  they  were  on  a 
level  with  those  of  the  fair  bride. 

Sometimes,  too,  military  men  were 
confounded  with  their  civiliau  brethren, 
and,  though  kindly  disposed  towards 
all,  such  a  Blight  was  not  to  be  borne. 
Who  will  not  sympathize  with  the  fol- 
lowing ? 

"Whereas  there  are  several  persons 
of  the  name  of  Price  whose  Christian 
name  begins  with  a  large  J. — J.  Price, 
Esq.,  doth  therefore  apply  to  so  many 
that  mistakes  have  frequently  hap- 
pened. I  beg  leave  to  decline  the  ap- 
pellation of  Esq.,  and  request  of  those 
who  do  know  me  and  of  those  who  do 
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not  know  me,  but  may  in  future  have 
occasion  to  send  notes,  letters,  or  par- 
cels, which   Ihcy  may  pretend  shall 
come  direct  to  me,  that  they  direct  to 
"  Captain  Joseph  Price, 
"  Clive  Street, 
44  Calcutta." 

Such  a  comprehensive  guarding  against 
danger  should  have  been  successful. 
Those  who  know  us,  and  those  who  do 
not  know  us,  embrace  pretty  well  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  our  fellow-men. 


Prom  Temple  Bar. 
VILLAGE  AND  VILLAGERS  IN  RUSSIA. 

I  have  described  ou  a  former  occa- 
sion the  general  aspects  of  the  streets 
of  St.  Petersburg,  together  with  some 
of  the  types  of  humanity  infesting  those 
streets.     I  now   propose  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  look  of  a  Rus- 
sian village  and  of  its  inhabitants,  with 
a  word  or  two  as  to  the  life  lived  by 
the  ordinary  moujik,  or  rather  krest- 
ydnin.     Let  us  drive  out  from  the 
stuccoed  grandeur  of  the  metropolis 
towards  the  increasing  squalor  of  its 
suburbs.    The  stucco  soon  gives  place 
to  wooden  structures  as  we  approach 
the  boundaries  of  the  town,  and  long 
before  we  reach  the  open  country  we 
shall  have  left  all  such  magnillcence  as 
bricks  and  mortar  far  behind.  There 
is  nothing  around  us  now  but  wooden 
houses,  some  tidy  and  well  kept,  but 
mostly  neglected  and  ruinous  ;  chaotic 
gardens  increase  in    numbers,  their 
principal  feature  being,  not  flowers  and 
lawns,  but  gigantic  swings,  parallel- 
bars,  and  44  giant-strides  ;  "  all  of  which 
seem  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  place,  and  without 
which,  apparently,  no  garden  is  com- 
plete.   The  roads  are  gradually  deteri- 
orating.   They  were  bad  enough  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  they  are  far  worse 
here  ;  what  will  they  be  like  when  we 
reach  the  now  rapidly  nenring  environs 
of   the  city  ?     The  open  carriage  in 
which  we  are  seated,  and   which  is 
drawn  by  two  automatic-looking  steeds 
who  are  certainly  fatalists,  and  take 
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things  as  they  come  —  whippings, 
swearings,  endearments,  etc.  —  with- 
out betraying  the  slightest  interest, 
rumbles  along  in  and  out  of  deep  holes 
and  ruts,  which  the  coachman  does  not 
dream  of  avoiding,  at  an  average  pace 
of  five  miles  to  the  hour.  Nothing 
will  persuade  these  horses  to  accelerate 
their  movements  ;  they  know  their 
business,  and  are  ready  to  do  it,  as  per 
agreement  ;  but  as  for  assuming  a 
fancy  rale  of  progression  for  even  a 
limited  distance,  oh,  dear  no  !  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  Russian  prov- 
erb, which  teaches  them  that  44  the 
slower  you  go,  the  further  you'll  get ! " 
Therefore,  the  pace  is  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  at  this  figure  it  will  remain, 
be  the  journey  two  miles  or  twenty. 
Consequently  it  is  a  full  hour  before  we 
reach  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  find 
ourselves  in  full  view  of  the  open  coun- 
try. And  what  a  dead  level  it  is  now 
we  have  reached  it,  and  how  destitute 
of  every  feature  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  beauty  of  a  landscape.  There  is 
not  a  hill  or  even  a  rise  of  twenty  feet 
within  sight.  The  belt  of  pine  wood 
which  separates  suburb  from  country, 
and  through  which  we  have  just  passed, 
is  repeated  here  and  there  at  intervals, 
in  each  direction,  suggesting  the  infer- 
ence that  the  whole  area  was  at  some 
no  very  distant  period  covered  by  one 
unbroken  forest  of  pine-trees.  Over 
the  patches  of  plain  which  occupy  the 
space  between  the  belts  of  dark  wood, 
fields  of  growing  grass  and  oats  alter- 
nate with  vast  areas  of  moorland, 
picked  out  with  frequent  clumps  of 
low,  bushy  cover,  suggesting  all  sorts 
of  tempting  possibilities  to  the  sports- 
man's eye.  Here  and  there  a  village 
ma)'  be  noticed,  generally  in  the  centre 
of  the  spaces  devoted  to  cultivation, 
and  an  occasional  herd  of  cows  dotted 
over  the  plain  gives  a  touch  of  life  to  a 
scene  depressingly  devoid  of  animation 
and  interest. 

It  is  a  holiday,  some  minor  saint's 
day  probably  ;  anyhow,  there  is  ample 
excuse  for  Ivan  Ivanovilch  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  vodka-house.  His  grass 
may  be  wasting  away  for  want  of  cut- 
ting, or  the  whole  herd  of  village  cows 
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may  be  disporting  themselves  in  his 
oat-field  ;  but  Ivan  is  not  going  to  incur 
the  implacable  hostility  of  a  saint,  even 
a  second-rate  one,  by  doing  a  stroke  of 
work  on  his  anniversary  —  not  if  he 
knows  it.    So  his  grass  may  wither  and 
the  cows  may  enjoy  themselves  to  the 
top  of  their  bent,  but  Ivan  remains  at 
home  or  in  his  beloved  kabdk.  Conse- 
quently there  is  but  little  human  life  to 
animate  the  scene.    Hero  and  there  a 
solitary  red-shirted  peasant  may  bo  ob- 
served working  single-handed  in  his 
field  ;   but  he  is  probably  an  impious 
creature  whose  crop  is  sure  to  fail,  or 
that  ram  aris  in  rural  Russia,  a  tee- 
totaller.   In  a  word,  the  prospect  is 
dreary  to  a  degree.    Some  one  who  is 
an  authority  on  these  matters  (I  fear  I 
cannot  remember  his  name,  doubtless 
the  reader  will  supply  the  omission) 
has  said   that,  however  uninteresting 
the  laudscapc  may  appear,  all  that  the 
beholder  need  do  is  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
the  sky  above  him,  which,  says  this 
writer,  is  invariably  beautiful.  This 
may  be  true  ;  but  on  this  particular 
morning  which  1  am  now  discussing, 
the  sky  above  us  is  so  blue  and  so  blaz- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  foolish  action  to 
turn  oue's  gaze  upon  it  for  relief  ;  the 
eyes  of  the  most  ardent  would  water. 
Let  us  therefore  use  those  organs  for 
the  purpose  of   selecting    ouc  from 
among  the  villages  within  sight  for  our 
proposed  visit.    They  are  all  the  same 
apparently.    Let  us  leave  the  matter  to 
our  driver,  stipulating  only  that  he 
chooses  the  village  which  is  approached 
by  the  least  murderous  road.    We  are 
soou  jogging  along  over  a  track  which 
cannot  surely  justify  its  description  as 
given  to  us  by  the  isooschick.  He 
selected  it  as  the  best.    We  promptly 
conclude  that  our  driver  is  a  person  of 
humor,  though  he  does  not  look  it,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  his  jokes.    If  this  be 
in  reality  the  best  road  available,  what, 
we  wonder,  can  the  others  be  like  ?  It 
is  a  mere  succession  of  immense  pits, 
formed  by  the  disappearance  of  several 
of  the  huge  cobbles,  of  which  the  road 
was  originally  made.    Some  of  these 
holes  are  filled  up  with  rubbish,  broken 
crockery,  etc.,  near  the  village,  still 


green  boughs  of  trees  further  away  ; 
others  are  left  unfilled,  and  into  these 
the  carriage  wheels  plunge,  in  a  man- 
ner which  sets  us  wondering  what  the 
springs  are  made  of  that  can  stand 
such  treatment,  and,  further,  whether 
there  is  a  surgeon  anywhere  within  n 
mile  or  two.  Wo  find,  afterwards,  that 
the  springs  of  our  carriage  have  suc- 
cumbed long  since,  and  are  merely  tied 
up  with  cord,  and  that  most  carriages 
employed  to  visit  the  suburbs  or  the 
country  are  in  this  condition. 

The  village  is  now  but  half  a  mile 
away,  let  us  get  out  ami  walk.    This  is 
decidedly  better,  and  here  we  are,  at 
last,  close  to  the  village  which,  as  the 
taxation  board  at  its  cnlrauce  informs 
us,  is  called   Drevno,  and  contains 
u  forty-seven  souls."    My  friend,  who 
understands    these    matters,  explains 
that  the  "  souls  "  are  the  male  inhab- 
|  itants,  those  among  whom  the  land-tax 
imposed  upon  the  village  is  divided, 
and  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
communal  laud  around  the  village  in 
shares  proportioned  to  the  working- 
power  of  their  families.    Each  "  soul  " 
pays  for  the  share  of  land  allotted  to 
him.    Where  the  land  is  good  and 
repays  its  owner  for  cultivation,  the 
peasant  will,  at  the  periodical  re-distri- 
bution, gladly  accept  all  that  the  village 
council,  or  Mir,  can  be  persuaded  to 
apportion  to  him.    If  the  land  is  bad, 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  each  peasant 
finding  a  hundred  excuses  for  taking 
over  the  smallest  possible  proportion  of 
the  communal    acres.     The  peasant 
with  five  stalwart  sons  is  sure  to  make 
a  good  thing  of  Ids  land,  while  the 
moujik  whose  children  are  all  daugh- 
ters, and  who  is  obliged  to  farm  his 
tiny  corner  of  land  single-handed,  is 
marked  out  for  semi-starvation  and 
hardship,  unless,  fortunately  for  him, 
the  allotments  are  regulated  by  his  fel- 
low-villagers with  a  wise  breadth  of 
view  as  regards  the  special  merits  and 
needs  of  each  case  ;  thus,  though  the 
widow  with  one  small  son  and  half-a- 
dozen  grown-up  girls  —  a  sum  total  of 
one  soul  among  eight  —  would  be  en- 
titled by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  (or 
rather  tradition,  for  the  Mir  is  governed 
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by  no  written  law,  but  only  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  centuries)  to  but  one  portion 
of  laud,  she  will  no  more  expect  to  be 
allotted  the  strictly  accurate  share  due 
to  her  son  than  will  the  mother  of  a 
large  family  of  small  male  children  ex- 
pect, or  desire,  to  have  apportioned  to 
her  a  large  tract  of  land  which  she  and 
her  babies  may  be  entitled  to,  but  could 
not  possibly  cultivate.  It  may  bo  in- 
ferred from  the  above  facts  that  the 
periodical  meetings  of  the  Mir  for  the 
re-distribution  of  communal  lands  are 
functions  marked  by  considerable  ani- 
mation and  occasionally  some  warmth 
of  argument. 

The  fields  alongside  of  which  we 
pass,  as  we  proceed  towards  the  vil- 
lage, are  all  divided  into  long  strips, 
each  strip  being  the  property  of  one 
moujik.  The  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  occasionally  a  large 
hay  field  may  be  seen  with  one  strip 
in  the  centre  devoted  to  oats,  or  tnce 
versa* ;  another  Held  may  be  divided 
iulo  plots  of  all  sorts  of  grain  or  pota- 
toes ;  while  a  third  may  present  an  un- 
broken expanse  of  waving  oats.  As  a 
rule  each  peasant  owns  several  strips 
of  land,  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  commune  ;  thus,  not  only  the  quan- 
tity but  also  the  quality  of  the  land  is 
considered  in  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  common  property  which  the 
moujiks  effect  for  themselves  and  each 
other. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  village  itself 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  vilhige  street. 
The  cows  are  coming  up  the  centre  of 
it,  a  wide  phalanx  with  straggling 
wings  ;  there  is  no  room  for  us.  The 
cows  evidently  consider  us  de  tropy  for 
they  march  along  without  regard  to  the 
fact  that  we  too  need  a  modicum  of 
space.  We  arc  obliged  to  take  refuge 
within  a  yard  whose  gate  is  oppor- 
tunely open,  an  action  on  our  part  furi- 
ously resented  by  first  one  dog  and 
then  a  whole  pack  of  dogs,  which  ap- 
proach with  every  intention,  appar- 
ently, of  tearing  us  limb  from  limb.  I 
soon  learn,  however,  that  one  need  but 
bend  to  pick  up  a  stone,  and  before 
one's  back  has  straightened  itself  there 
is  not  a  village  dog  in  sight.    Now  the 


cows  have  passed  out  of  the  street  on 
their  way  to  the  communal  pasturage, 
so  we  can  resume  our  tour  of  inspec- 
tion.   Along  both  sides  of  the  one 
street  which  runs  through  the  village 
stand  the  peasants'  huts.    These  are 
nearly  all  alike,  only  in  different  stage* 
of  decay.    There  is  hardly  one  which 
docs  not  present  some  sign  of  incipient 
ruin,  neither  are  there  any  two  huts- 
facing  the  same  way.    Some  offer  a 
full  front  to  the  street,  others  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  world,  some  push 
forward  an  angle,  as  though  shy  of 
being  sccu  at  full  face  ;  the  general 
impression  given  by   the  haphazard 
array  of  ruinous  habitations  being,  that 
they  had  been  brought  to  the  locality 
en  masse,  and  set  down  "  anyhow,"  pro 
tern.,  and  that  they  had  not  possessed 
the  energy  to  set  themselves  straight, 
but  had  preferred  to  remain  as  origi- 
nally placed.    Each  hut  possesses  a 
yard  which  is  knee-deep  in  mud  and 
lilth,  and  in  which  may  be  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  an  open  shed,  wherein  are 
stored  sledges,  ploughs,  manure-carts, 
and   agricultural    implements,  all  of 
which  property  appears  to  be,  like  the 
houses  themselves,  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay. 

The  cottages  consist  of  one  room  and 
a  garret,  some  few  possessing  a  second 
room,  which  appears  to  be  given  over 
to  poultry  and  dogs,  together  with  odds 
and  ends  such  as  snowshoes,  firewood, 
and  empty  bottles.  There  is  scarcely 
a  hut  which  can  boast  of  an  entire  win- 
dow ;  at  least  one  of  the  small  panes 
of  glass  is  invariably  absent,  the  vac- 
uum being  filled  up  with  part  of  an  old 
cotton  dress,  which  is  bunched  into  it 
in  the  best  way  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  can  get  it  to  stick,  without  regard 
to  appearauces.  Somewhere  about  the 
outer  wall  of  each  house  will  be  found 
a  rough  picture  designed  to  represent 
cither  a  ladder  or  bucket,  or  a  coil  of 
rope.  This  mysterious  sign  is  intended 
to  indicate  what  part  the  proprietor  is 
bound  to  play  in  case  of  fire  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  what  article  he  is  expected  to 
supply  towards  the  work  of  extinguish- 
ing the  flames. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  experience  to 
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enter  Ivan  Ivanovitch's  home,  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that 
Ivan  cordially  dislikes  and  banishes,  it 
is  fresh  air  within  the  house.  lie  loves 
to  have  his  room  reeking  with  heat  and 
frowsiness.  He  will  not  open  his  win- 
dow if  he  can  help  it,  however  warm 
the  weather.  It  is  a  special  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  or  a  beautiful 
provision  of  nature,  that  Ivan  is  occa- 
sionally—nay, frequently,  drunk  and 
breaks  one  of  his  windows.  Were  this 
not  so  he  and  his  family  would  un- 
doubtedly be  asphyxiated.  Though  the 
room  we  now  enter  has  two  panes 
broken,  the  atmosphere  is  hardly  sup- 
portable. The  room  is  of  good  size, 
but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
huge  stove  of  plastered  brick.  When 
the  weather  is  cold  this  stove  is  hot 
day  and  night,  and  Ivan  and  his  family 
sleep  ou  the  top  of  it,  where  there  is 
accommodation  for  half-a-dozen,  at  a 
pinch.  Round  the  walls  runs  a  narrow 
bench,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  table. 
At  this  table  sits  the  lady  of  the  house 
taking  her  dinner,  which  consists  of  a 
slice  of  black  bread  with  plenty  of  salt. 
The  children  prefer  to  eat  their  share 
outside,  in  the  road.  As  for  Ivan  him- 
self, he  is  feasting  upon  a  salt  herring 
nt  the  kab&k  ;  salt  herrings  are  thirsty 
fare  and  require  the  assistance  of  co- 
pious libations  of  vodka,  therefore  the 
kab&k  is  a  handier  place  in  which  to 
cat  it  than  his  own  apartment.  Be- 
sides, Gavril  Nicolaievilch  is  obliging 
with  a  tune  on  the  garmonka,  and  no 
Russian  will  stir  from  the  spot  where  a 
garmonka  is  playing. 

Mrs.  Ivan  greets  us  with  a  bow  aud  a 
smile,  showing  a  set  of  splendid  teeth 
as  she  does  so.  She  is  a  pretty  woman, 
but  somewhat  worn  and  tired-looking  ; 
her  life  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  besides 
her  domestic  duties  and  the  care  of  her 
children,  she  takes  her  share  of  work 
in  the  tields,  and,  since  her  husband  is 
*  bit  of  a  drunkard,  occasionally  does 
Lis  share  as  well  as  her  own.  "Hlyeb 
da  soil  /"  ("  Bread  and  salt !  ")  is  our 
greeting  to  this  lady  ;  it  is  the  Russian 
equivalent  for"  Good  appetite  toyou  !  " 
She  replies, 44 Meclostye prosem  ! "  (4k  We 
Leg  your  charily  !  ")  which  implies  that 


the  victuals  arc  not  44  up  to  much,"  but 
that,  such  as  they  are,  you  are  welcome 
to  a  share.  Madam  informs  us  that, 
this  being  the  anniversary  of  Saint- 
somebody,  Ivan  is  not  at  work,  but,  as 
usual,  at  the  kabdk. 

44  How  came  you  to  marry  such  a 
man  as  your  husband  ?  "  asks  my 
companion,  with  a  bluntuess  which 
surprises  and  shocks  me.  Avdotia 
Egorevna  is  not  in  the  least  discon- 
certed, however,  by  this  very  plain 
question.  44  Oh,"  she  says,  44 1  didn't 
choose  him,  of  course  ;  my  parents  did 
that  for  me.  I  hated  him  at  first,  but 
now  I'm  rather  fond  of  the  poor  old 
vodka  bottle." 

What  divine  particle,  I  wondered, 
had  this  good  woman  discovered  in  her 
drunken,  swearing,  bullying  partner  to 
cause  her  to  change  her  opinion  of 
him  !  Truly  the  ways  of  woman  are 
mysterious.  Avdotia,  as  she  finishes 
her  short  speech,  actually  has  a  tear  iu 
her  eye.  I  determine  on  the  spot  that 
Avdotia  is  a  44  good  sort,"  and  present 
her  with  a  rouble  —  a  mark  of  admira- 
tion which  she  immeusely  appreciates, 
dashing  away  the  tear  with  the  back  of 
her  hand  and  beaming  all  over,  as  she 
expresses  her  hope  that 44  God  will  give 
me  health." 

There  are  her  children  outside  —  a 
little  boy  with  grimy  face,  and  nothing 
but  a  short  print  shirt  to  clothe  his 
small  brown  person,  and  two  tiny  girls, 
in  print  dresses  down  to  their  toes  ;  all 
three  munching  large  lumps  of  black 
bread,  and  playing  at  some  game  which 
appcare  to  resemble  44  kuuckle-boues." 
Avdotia  informs  us,  in  reply  to  our 
question  as  to  whether  the  share  of 
land  apportioned  to  her  husband  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  family,  that 
they  manage  to  live,  one  way  ami  an- 
other, thanks  to  the  town  beiug  so 
close  ;  were  it  otherwise,  she  does  not 
think  that  the  land  would  keep  them. 
44  Life  is  very  hard,  Barin,"  she  savs. 
4t  We  have  a  horse  and  two  cows  (glory 
to  God  !),  but  they  must  be  fed  through 
the  wiutcr,  and  that  takes  all  our  hay 
and  oats,  for  the  soil  is  not  good  here. 
Then  we  have  a  little  rye  for  our  own 
bread,  but  not  enough.    There  is  the 
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milk  (glory  to  thee,  Lord !),  but  it 
fetches  a  very  low  price,  though  il  is 
good  milk.  See,  Barin,  meelostye  pro- 
sem  try  a  little  "  (we  did  so,  and  found 
it  excelleut)  ;  44  and  Ivan  gets  jobs  with 
the  horse,  carting  sand  to  town,  and 
driving  Barins  down  to  the  country 
houses  beyond  here  ;  but  the  kabak  is 
the  fly  which  sucks  our  blood  ;  if  there 
were  no  kabak  we  might  be  rich." 
Poor  Avdotia,  she  speaks  for  mauy 
millions  of  poor  women  throughout  the 
czar's  dominions  ;  it  is  always  the  same 
tale  :  44  but  for  the  kabak  we  might  be 
happy  !  " 

But  where  are  the  44  souls  "  all  this 
time  ?  for  Avdotia  is  not,  of  course,  a 
soul  ;  beiug  a  woman  she  has  no  claim 
to  that  distinction.     I  fear  we  shall 
liud  most  of  the  souls  in  the  village 
drinking-shop  towards  which  we  now 
bend  our  steps.    There  is  one  house  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  which  boasts 
of  two  stories  and  looks  more  imposing, 
though  not  less  dirty  and  ruinous,  than 
its  neighbors  ;  this  is  the  kabak.  A 
greasy  and  begrimed  swing-door  opens 
iuto  the  midst  of  the  pandemonium. 
Here  are  the  souls  iu  all  their  glory  ! 
Here  we  see  the  curse  of  Russia  im- 
persouified.    Half-a-dozen  moujiks  are 
lying  about  the  floor  quite  drunk  ;  a 
dozen  others  are  iu  varying  stages  of 
intoxication  ;    a  few  are    still  fairly 
sober,  and  two  or  three  are  drinking 
lea.     Among    these    last    is  Stepan 
Abramitch,  the  proprietor.    This  man 
is   observable    among    the  crowd  of 
moujiks    because,   unlike    them,  he 
wears  his  shirt  European  fashion,  not 
outside  his  trousers  as  do  the  moujiks. 
If  the  Russian  proverb  is  true  then 
Stepau  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for  the  say- 
ing runs  that  a  Russian  remains  honest 
so  long  as  he  wears  his  shirt  outside  his 
trousers  ;  as  soon  as  he  hides  away 
his  shirt-tails,  away  go  the  qualities  of 
truthfulness  and  honesty  with  them. 
Stepan  looks  sleek  and  well  fed,  as,  no 
doubt,  he  is,  for  ho  fattens  upon  the 
substance  of  the  community.    All  the 
money  earned  in  Drevno  goes  one  way, 
and  that  is  into  the  coffers  of  Stepan 
Abramitch.    He  does  not  like  the  look 
of  us  ;  are  we  spies,  secret  police,  or, ' 


least  probable  of  all,  customers  ?  Wo 
order  some  tea,  however,  as  an  excuse 
for  our  descent  upon  his  premises,  and 
endeavor  to  tolerate  the  awful  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  while  we  look 
around. 

Some  of  the  moujiks  are  remarkably 
good-looking  fellows,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  tipsy  expression  most  of 
them  are  weariug  at  this  moment ;  they 
have  good  eyes,  and  thoughtful,  sun- 
burned faces,  not  a  few  boasting  of 
fine  long  beards.  Many  of  them  wear 
uothing  but  a  cottou  shirt,  a  pair  of 
loose  cotton  trousers,  and  the  usual 
long  boots,  into  which  the  trousers  are 
tucked.  The  shirt  is  belled  at  the 
waist,  and  worn,  as  already  mentioned, 
outside  the  uether  garments.  Some 
were  playing  at  cards,  quarrelling  good- 
naturedly  and  tipsily  over  each  deal. 
One  almost  sober  u  soul "  was  intent 
upon  his  garmonka,  or  square  concer- 
tina, from  which  he  produced  really 
wonderful  results  so  far  as  the  melody 
was  concerned ;  as  to  the  bass,  the 
garmonka  beiug  limited  to  two  chords, 
his  imagination  was  necessarily  ham- 
pered. The  tea  served  to  us  was  weak 
but  of  excelleut  quality,  slices  of  lemon 
taking  the  place  of  milk  or  cream. 
Small  lumps  of  sugar  were  handed  to 
us,  and  these  we  were  expected  to  use 
a  la  i?usse,  that  is,  not  to  drop  them 
into  the  cup  or  tumbler,  but  to  nibble 
them  before  each  sip  of  tea.  Stepan 
came  over  to  us  and  entered  into  con- 
versation. He  explained  that  he  was 
the  "  universal  provider"  of  the  place, 
and  that  in  the  room  corresponding  to 
this  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
he  traded  in  calico  prints,  shirts,  boots, 
black  bread,  gaudy  handkerchiefs,  can- 
dles, sweets,  salted  herrings,  and  ikons. 
This,  he  explained,  comprised  about  all 
that  the  Russian  peasant  ever  pur- 
chased. With  his  usual  bluntness  my 
companion  inquired  whether  Stepan 's 
conscience  never  gave  him  a  bad  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  over  the  part  he  played 
in  the  ruiu  of  these  poor  tipsy 
44 souls"?  But  Stepan's  conscience 
was  altogether  void  of  offence.  If  he 
did  not  run  the  kabak,  ho  explained, 
some  oue    else    uudoubtedly  would. 
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The  moujiks  would  not  tolerate  the 
absence  of  their  beloved  haunt  for  a 
single  week,  and  besides  that,  it  would 
never  suit  the  government  if  the 
kabaks  —their  priucipal  source  of  rev- 
enue—  were  to  give  up  business.  Be- 
sides all  this  again,  said  Stepan,  "  I  am 
very  good  to  them  ;  there  is  hardly  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  village  who  does 
not  owe  me  money,  but  1  never  press 
them,  as  auolher  might,  and  get  hold 
of  their  land."  Poor  Drevno,  poor  j 
Russia  !  it  is  even  as  Stepan  said.  To 
explain  the  situation  in  a  few  words  : 
if  the  moujik  drinks,  ho  supports  the 
State,  but  ruins  himself  ;  if  he  remains 
sober,  he  can  support  himself,  but  he 
ruins  the  Stale. 

Out  into  the  road  again,  and  not  too 
soon,  for  the  atmosphere  is  beginning 
to  tell  upon  us.  The  village  dogs 
again  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  charge  open-mouthed  upon  us,  and 
once  again  the  simple  threat  of  a  peb- 
ble is  sufficient  to  put  them  to  igno- 
minious flight.  A  half-drunken  moujik 
has  accompanied  us  from  the  kahak, 
and  is  determined  to  act  as  our  guide. 
This  turns  out  to  bo  Avdolia's  husband, 
Ivan.  He  takes  us  to  the  village  bath- 
house, a  tumble-down,  smoke-black- 
ened hut,  dark  as  pitch  within  and 
dirty  beyond  the  wildest  flights  of 
fancy.  On  Saturdays  this  is  a  busy 
spot.  The  stove  is  alight  then,  and  the 
"  souls  "  take  their  turn  at  the  steam- 
bath  ;  no  water  is  used,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  steam.  Ivan 
explains  that  the  "patient"  lies  upon 
one  of  the  shelves  running  round  the 
room,  which  is  full  of  scalding  steam, 
and  that  a  companion  then  flogs  the  air 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  his  body, 
driving  the  steam  well  into  the  pores 
of  his  skin.  Ivan  declares  that  this  is 
better  than  washing  ;  but  after  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  our  friend's  face  and 
neck  we  decide  that  unless  Ivan  has 
missed  his  turn  at  the  steam-bath  for  a 
year  or  so,  water  must,  on  tho  whole, 
do  the  thing  more  thoroughly.  The 
moujik  rarely  washes  during  the  week,  i 
though  each  hut  has  a  kind  of  small 
teapot  hung  at  the  porch  ;  this  contains 
a  drop  or  two  of  water  which  Ivan  cau, 


if  he  chooses,  tilt  out  into  one  hand  and 
pass  over  his  face  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Ivan 
does  not  choose. 

That  house  there  belongs  to  the 
starost,  or  elected  elder  of  the  village 
community  or  Mir.  His  duties  are  to 
preside  over  the  meetings  of  that  body. 
He  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  the  responsible  agent  to 
government  for  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  duo  by  the  community.  The 
j  position  involves  considerable  respon- 
sibility and  no  little  trouble,  while  the 
stipend  attached  is  but  a  few  roubles 
anil  a  medal  ;  so  that  the  title  of  starost 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  competed  for  with  any 
conspicuous  degree  of  keenness  ;  in 
many  villages  the  honor  is  carefully 
avoided  and  only  accepted  under  com- 
pulsion. 

"  The  house  on  the  right,"  says  Ivan, 
with  some  pride,  "  belongs  to  my 
brother,  who  is  the  richest  mau  in  the 
village.  He  has  live  grown-up  sous, 
and  therefore  a  large  amount  of  laud, 
four  good  horses,  ami  six  cows  ;  he 
lives  well." 

11  Does  he  drink  ?  "  we  inquire. 
44  Of  course  he  does,"  says  Ivan, 
"  hard,  on  holidays  ;  but  he  is  a  good 
worker;  and  with  five  sons  one  can 
spare  two  or  three  to  work  in  town. 
Three  of  his  are  laborers,  and  most  of 
their  wages  come  home.  As  for  the 
land,  my  brother  and  his  two  sous  and 
their  wives  can  easily  cultivate  it.  Ah, 
Barin,  it's  a  great  thing  for  us  mou- 
jiks to  have  grown-up  sons  1  "  Ivan's 
remarks  were  true  enough.  The  large 
family  in  a  Hussiau  village  is  a  co-oper- 
ative concern  and  pays  well. 

The  rich  man's  house  was  no  better 
than  its  neighbors.  It  presented  the 
same  appearauce  of  decay  and  age  ; 
there  was  no  indication  of  the  pros- 
perity of  its  owner  beyond  the  fact  that 
there  appeared  to  be  more  accommo- 
dation in  the  yard  for  live  stock. 

u  Is  your  rich  brother  at  work  to- 
day ?"  we  asked. 

Ivan  made  a  tipsily  comical  gesture 
of  horror  ;  he  spat  upon  the  ground 
with  unnecessary  vehemenco  and  then 
crossed  himself. 
"The  Barin  is  pleased  to  joke,"  he 
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said  ;  "  it  is  a  holiday  ;  my  brother  and 
his  sons  are  not  sinners,  they  do  not 
work  on  a  holiday  ;  I  hey  are  all  at  the 
kabak,  ns  they  should  be  !  " 

44  Drunk  ?"  I  ventured. 

"  Drunk,  Barin,  certainly  ! "  said 
Ivan.  44  Why,  what  would  you 
have  ?  " 

Not  being  prepared  with  an  answer 
to  this  rather  unexpected  inquiry,  we 
allow  the  subject  to  drop,  dismissing 
the  loquacious  but  tottering  Ivan  with 
a  small  present  of  twenty  copecks  44  for 
tea."  I  do  not  fancy  any  part  of  this 
sum  of  money  was  spent  upon  that 
innocent  decoction,  however,  for  appar- 
ently Ivan  had  convinced  himself  that 
the  particular  saint  whose  anniversary 
he  was  so  worthily  celebrating  would 
be  immensely  offended  if  his  devotees 
iu  Drevno  should  retire  to  bed  even 
partially  sober. 

All  this  proved  very  depressing. 
Had  we  stumbled  upon  the  true  secret 
of  the  poverty  of  rural  Russia  ?  Sup- 
posing that  the  kab4k  could  be  elim- 
inated, we  reflected,  could  the  Russian 
peasant  proprietor  live  happily  and  sup-' 
port  his  wife  and  family  in  decency  and 
comfort  upon  the  produce  and  profits 
of  his  plot  of  communal  land  ?  I 
believe  the  answer  to  this  would  be, 
that  famines  and  44  the  act  of  God" 
being  absent,  undoubtedly  he  could. 
Occupied  with  the  consideration  of  this 
problem,  we  retraced  our  steps  through 
the  deep  mud  towards  the  carriage. 
As  we  passed  the  kabak  sounds  of  rev- 
elry assailed  our  ears  ;  we  thought  we 
recognized  Ivan's  voice,  who,  appar- 
ently, had  already  laid  out  his  tea- 
money,  but  not  upon  nny  infusion  of 
that  herb. 

A  body  of  young  girls  met  us  as  we 
went ;  they  were  all  arrayed  in  their 
gala  frocks  of  bright  prints,  and  each 
wore  a  gaudy  handkerchief  round  her 
head.  They  were  singing  some  rustic 
song  in  three  parts,  the  highest  soaring 
to  heights  undreamed  of  in  this  coun- 
try. The  quality  of  the  voice  was  little 
better  than  a  scream,  but  the  actual 
notes  reached  were  far  beyond  any- 
thing attempted  by  educated  singers. 

The  girls  were  clean  and  not  bad- 


looking  ;  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
happy  in  their  holiday  occupation  of 
parading  the  village  street  singing. 
Fortunately  the  drink  demon  does  not 
possess  the  unmarried  women  of  the 
villages  ;  they  never  touch  vodka.  The 
matrons  occasionally  drink,  but,  in  com- 
parison with  their  lords,  they  are  rarely 
to  be  seen  intoxicated. 

With  the  screaming  song  of  the  girls 
in  our  ears  we  leave  behind  us  the 
village  of  Drevno  and  wade  towards 
our  carriage.  We  find  the  driver  fast 
asleep  upon  the  cushions  inside,  and 
awake  him  with  difficulty  ;  from  his 
appearance  when  awake  we  conclude 
that  he,  too,  has  found  the  means  of 
doing  honor  to  the  saint  of  the  day  —  is 
it  St.  Bacchus? —  and  we  receive  full 
confirmation  of  our  opinion  on  the  way 
home.  It  appears  that  our  Jehu  had 
not  introduced  us  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  holes  and  ruts  on  the  way  out ;  we 
plunged  into  numbers  of  new  ones  — 
all  very  fine  and  large  —  before  we 
reached  home  ;  and  my  companion 
seriously  assured  me  that  had  the  drive 
been  much  longer  he  would  certainly 
have  arrived  in  several  pieces. 

In  conclusion  I  will  observe  that 
since  the  day  which  I  devoted  to  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  village  of  Drevno, 
I  have  seen  Ivan  Ivanovitch  — the 
Russian  raoujik  —  under  more  favor- 
able auspices.  Every  day  of  the  year 
is  not  a  holiday,  though  most  are. 
Ivan  sometimes  works,  and  works 
hard,  but  he  will  avoid  labor  whenever 
he  can  get  out  of  it.  During  the  fam- 
ine of  last  year  a  landed  proprietor, 
whose  intelligent  benevolence  did  him 
the  greatest  credit,  organized  works 
upon  his  own  estate  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide work  —  ami  hence  food  —  for  the 
moujiks  of  several  villages  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  a  week's  satis- 
factory work,  a  day  arrived  when  no 
single  moujik  appeared  to  proceed  with 
the  lucrative  job  offered  to  him.  After 
a  while,  however,  a  spokesman  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  who  explained  that  his 
companions  had  been  informed  that 
44  Government  was  going  to  feed  the 
peasants,  and  therefore  it  was  unnec- 
essary to    take   the    useless  trouble 
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of  working  for  bread.  If  the  Barin 
wished  to  have  his  work  done  he  must 
get  other  men." 

This  is  poor  Ivan  Ivanovitch  all  over. 
Easily  satisfied,  indolent,  self-indul- 
gent, weak,  he  does  not  cnre  to  rise  in 
the  world.  So  long  as  he  can  exist  and 
allow  his  wife  and  children  to  exist, 
and  so  loug  as  he  can  obtain,  for  cash 
or  credit,  vodka  enough  to  keep  him 
going,  he  is  content.  He  has  uo  idea 
of  any  higher  civilization,  or  of  any 
sort  of  home-coin  fort.  For  the  rest,  he 
loves  his  "little  father"  the  czar; 
fears  God  in  a  superstitious  sort  of 
way,  and  the  Lieshui  (wood  spirits) 
and  other  supernatural  creations  of  his 
national  folk-lore  in  a  very  real  way  ; 
observes  the  church  festivals  with  bib- 
ulous piety  ;  attends  church  at  Easter  ; 
tolerates  his  wife  and  children,  aud 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  affairs 
either  of  this  world  or  of  the  next. 
But  education  is  making  great  strides, 
and  the  younger  generation  is  growing 
up  with  advantages  to  which  its  fore- 
fathers were  strangers.  Light  is  steal- 
ing, gradually,  over  the  land.  Would 
that  it  might  chase  away  the  drink  de- 
mon !  With  the  vodka  evil  reduced  to 
moderate  dimensions,  there  would  be  a 
chance  even  for  rural  Russia. 

Fred  Whishaw. 


From  The  New  Review. 
FURTHER  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  PAPYRL 

There  is  no  department  of  antiqua- 
rian study  which  has  been  so  flourish- 
ing aud  so  fruitful  of  recent  years  as 
that  of  the  papyrus  literature  found  in 
Egypt.  In  the  first  place,  the  mate- 
rials available  have  iucreased  enor- 
mously, owing  partly  to  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  a  civilized  power, 
and  the  consequent  diffusion  among 
the  natives  of  the  knowledge  that  frag- 
ments of  papyrus  may  be  exceedingly 
valuable  ;  owing,  however,  still  more 
to  the  genius  of  individual  explorers, 
among  whom  Mr.  Petrie  now  takes  the 
first  place,  who  have  either  found  or 
bought  many  precious  documents  which 
had  else  been  lost.    The  two  districts 


of  Egypt  formerly  least  known  aud 
least  visited  —  the  Fayyum  and  the 
Delta — have  Bprung  into  capital  im- 
portance as  mines  of  archaeology,  and 
we  may  prophesy  with  confidence  that 
what  has  been  found  is  but  a  tithe  of 
what  will  yet  be  brought  to  light. 

The  two  European  centres  which 
have  pre-eminently  deserved  the  grati- 
tude of  the  learned  for  publishing 
promptly  their  newly  acquired  treasures 
are  Vieuna  aud  Loudon.  The  dibris 
of  a  great  library  at  Medinet,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Fayyum,  which  were  bought 
by  the  Archduke  Rainer,  are  uow 
being  published  by  a  committee  of  sa- 
vants hi  n  special  periodical,  and  ex- 
ceed both  in  variety  and  iu  quantity 
anything  yet  discovered  of  the  kind. 
Seven  or  eight  centuries,  and  seveu 
or  eight  lauguages,  are  represented  in 
these  fragments.  But  iu  quality  they 
are  disappointing.  The  fragments  of 
classical  authors  are  many  iu  number, 
but  not  important  as  regards  new  au- 
thors or  readings.  The  scrap  from  an 
ancient  Gospel,  with  verses  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  indeed  profoundly 
interesting,  but  there  is  not  enough 
of  it  to  allow  open  minds  to  decide 
whether  it  is  auterior  to  those  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  or  merely  a 
compendium  drawn  from  them.  For 
while  it  closely  resembles  both,  it  is 
identical  with  neither.  The  question 
is  accordingly  usually  decided  by  the 
standpoint  of  each  critic.  If  he  be 
heterodox,  he  declares  the  fragment  to 
be  from  a  proto-Go&pel,  which  our 
Evangelists  copied  ;  if  he  be  orthodox, 
he  tells  us  it  is  a  very  early  compen- 
dium from  our  four  Gospels,  made, 
perhaps,  in  the  third  century.  Of  the 
classical  sort,  a  passage  from  the  lost 
"Ilecale"  of -Calliinachus,  which  was 
an  epic  idyll  of  the  kind  that  Tennyson 
has  made  so  familiar,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting hitherto  published.  And  this 
has  beeu  edited,  with  a  facsimile,  by 
Professor  Gomperz,  of  Vienna,  the 
foremost  scholar  in  Europe  in  the  mat- 
ter of  papyrus  fragments.  But  the 
passage  is  disappointing.  It  is  in  no 
way  remarkable,  save  that  it  points  to 
a  detailed  treatmeut  which  we  should 
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hardly  have  thought  possible  in  a  short 
epic.  Iu  fact,  it  required  no  small  acu- 
men and  insight  to  recognize  its  source 
aud  determine  its  author. 

Before  we  turn  back  to  England,  it 
may  be  well  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  con- 
tributions to  this  field  of  scholarship 
made  by  Paris  and  Berlin.  Both  have 
acquired  a  considerable  quantity  of 
papyri  during  recent  years,  but  there 
is  no  official  pronouncement  as  to  the 
amount,  aud  only  isolated  specimens  of 
their  quality.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  with  such  specialists  as  M.  Weil 
and  M.  Eugene  Revillot  at  hand  iu 
Paris,  nothing  of  capital  importance 
can  lie  concealed.  The  latter  has  un- 
der his  hand  a  periodical  in  which  he 
gives  us  at  intervals  the  results  of  his 
researches.  But  they  are  usually  iu 
Demotic  literature,  from  which  he  has 
drawn  invaluable  aid  in  deciphering 
aud  explaining  the  difficult  private  ac- 
counts in  Greek  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  every  collection  of  papyri. 
A  long  and  important  passage  from  one 
of  the  lost  speeches  of  Hypereides, 
who  seems  desliued  to  be  recovered 
piecemeal  from  the  tombs  or  sands  of 
Egypt,  is  the  only  considerable  classical 
acquisition  he  has  made  for  us. 

The  Berlin  collection,  which  is  also 
tinder  the  eyes  of  several  great  special- 
ists, has  never  yet  been  described  as  a 
whole.  Many  short  texts,  especially 
those  concerned  with  accounts  and  with 
local  administration,  have  been  pub- 
lished and  explained  by  Professor  U. 
Wilckcn,  who  has  devoted  his  great 
talents  to  this  branch  of  Greek  philol- 
ogy ;  aud  he  now  promises  us  a  corpus 
of  all  extant  Greek  papyri,  a  task  so 
vast,  and  so  constantly  increasing,  that 
it  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  auy  single 
man.  The  Berliu  authorities  should 
rather  take  heart  at  the  example  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  a  complete  publication  of  their 
own  papyri,  with  adequate  facsimiles. 

Of  such  publications  we  have  several 
notable  examples  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. A.  Pcyron,  in  volumes  never 
since  surpassed  for  acuteness  aud  sound 
learning,  gave  us  the  small  but  excel- 
lent  collection  at   Turin.  Leemaus 
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produced  in  a  very  similar  way  the  col- 
lection of  Leyden  ;  and  in  the  u  No- 
tices et  Extraits"  brought  out  forty 
years  ago  by  Bruuet  de  Presle  from 
Letronne's  papers  we  have  a  line  store- 
house of  these  texts.  All  of  them  are 
given  in  facsimile,  the  last  even  in  col- 
ors, so  as  to  help  further  decipherment 
of  the  passages  illegible  to  the  editors. 
But  these  meritorious  works  were 
brought  out  before  the  days  when  pho- 
tography begau  to  leud  its  invaluable 
aid  to  the  accurate  reproduction  of 
origiuals.  The  imitation  by  hand  in 
copper-plates,  however  carefully  done, 
must  want  the  freedom  of  the  original 
handwriting,  and  cannot  possibly  give 
us  all  the  microscopic  points  which  lead 
to  the  decipherment  of  a  half-obliter- 
ated scrawl.  Hence  we  find  M.  Revil- 
lot, in  his  recent  admirable  editions  of 
the  French  papyri  (in  his  J?euue),  al- 
ways appealing  for  his  new  readings  to 
the  originals  which  are  inadequately 
rendered  in  the  plates  of  the  "  Notices 
et  Extraits."  Nowadays  no  scholar 
feels  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  tran- 
scription unless  he  has  seen  a  copy 
taken  by  the  faithful  sun,  which  has  no 
theories  to  support. 

From  henceforth  nobody  will  attempt 
any  other  sort  of  reproduction  from 
these  faint  and  worn  fragments,  for 
the  sake  of  the  scholars  who  caunot 
study  the  originals.  Such  are  all  the 
most  recent  publications  of  the  kind  — 
Gomperz's  fragment  of  the  "  Hecale," 
Wilcken's  "  Tafcln,"  or  specimens  of 
early  handwritings,  aud  the  magnificent 
volumes  of  the  Palatograph ical  Society. 
The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum, 
with  that  energy  aud  liberality  which 
have  made  it  the  noblest  and  best  iu 
Europe,  have  decided  to  reproduce 
with  solar  accuracy  the  manuscripts 
long  since  published  with  facsimiles  in 
copper-plate  by  the  then  chief  librarian, 
J.  Forshall,  in  its  day  an  excellent  ami 
scholarly  production. 

When  we  come  to  the  quality  of  the 
reproduction,  we  find  a  signal  superior- 
ity in  the  volume  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. For  there  are  photographs  and 
photographs  ;  there  are  processes  and 
processes.    The  cheaper  and  more  or- 
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dinary  are  quite  unable  to  reproduce 
for  us  the  yellow,  wrinkled  surface  of 
these  papyri.  There  are  cheap  proc- 
esses—  collotype,  or  whatever  they  arc 
called  —  which  only  produce  blurred 
black  surfaces,  upon  which  very  little 
can  be  deciphered.  Such  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  reproduction  of  the  strange 
Etruscan  book  found  by  Krall  at 
Agram,  and  that  of  the  "  Hecale " 
fragment  (written  on  wood),  to  which 
the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  append 
a  colored  cut  done  with  the  hand.  Pro- 
fessor Wilckcn's  plates  arc  somewhat 
better,  but  still  far  from  satisfactory.1 
Nowhere  is  the  superiority  of  England 
plainer  than  in  the  quality  of  the  plates 
now  produced  by  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  the  result  of  many  trials  by 
the  Autotype  Company  with  colored 
lenses,  wilh  electric  lamps,  of  much 
consultation  with  Mr.  Maunde  Thomp- 
son, the  well-known  palaeographer, 
whose  services  in  the  Museum  are  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Europe.  The  result 
in  this  great  volume,  as  well  as  in  the 
"Petrie  Papyri,"  of  which  the  second 
volume  is  just  being  published  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  is  really  all  that 
can  be  desired.  In  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  these  autotypes  arc  quite 
as  good  as  the  originals  ;  in  a  few  they 
are  even  better,  bringing  out  points 
more  clearly  than  the  original ;  in  some, 
of  course,  especially  with  very  wrinkled 
surfaces,  they  cannot  but  be  inferior. 
The  only  objection  to  this  truly  bril- 
liant and  artistic  work  is  its  great 
expense.  The  large  plates  in  the  folio 
of  the  Museum  may  have  cost  JE20 
apiece ;  for  the  quarto  plates  in  the 
44  Petrie  Papyri "  cost  £12.  This  is  the 
reason  why  none  but  wealthy  editors 
can  indulge  in  the  luxury,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Petrie  collection  the  learned 
are  alreadv  regretting  that  more  of  its 
curious  and  unique  documents  have  not 
been  reproduced.  If  this  collection 
passes,  as  is  not  improbable,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Museum,  we  may  hope 
that  in  a  new  volume  it  will  complete 

1  The  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  foreign  repro- 
-duotion  is  that  of  the  "  Codex  Marchaliauus,"  an 
Egyptian  sixth-century  copy  of  the  Gospels,  pub- 
lished two  years  ago  at  Rome. 


the  work  of  the  Irish  Academy,  and 
givo  the  whole  of  the  Petrie  treasures 
in  plates  to  the  public. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  from  this 
external  history  of  the  publication  of 
papyri  to  the  contents  of  the  new  vol- 
ume. In  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  the  various  analogies  in  the 
parallel  publication  of  Vol.  II.  of  the 
"Peine  Papyri,"  brought  out  this 
month  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Everybody  knows  that  during  the 
last  three  years  the  British  Museum 
has  been  astonishing  the  world  with 
new  classical  texts,  notably  the  41  Con- 
stitution of  Athens,"  by  Aristotle,  and 
the  44  Mimiamboi  "  (character  sketches) 
of  Heroudas  —  they  might  be  called 
idylls,  were  the  treatment  not  so 
homely  and  coarse.  Both  these  new 
texts,  not  to  speak  of  a  volume  of 
pages  from  the  Iliad  and  from  Demos- 
thenes, have  been  given  to  the  world 
in  complete  autotype  facsimile,  and 
have  excited  a  perfect  deluge  of  critical 
literature.  The  new  quarto,  with  its 
atlas  of  plates,  is  of  a  very  different 
kind.  It  contains  no  purely  literary  or 
classical  texts.  It  contaius  not  even 
much  newly  discovered  matter.  But  it 
professes  to  reproduce  more  accurately 
the  fragments  already  printed  by  For- 
shall,  with  so  many  improvements  as  to 
supersede  the  older  book.  A  consider- 
able part  of  these  texts  is  from  a  treas- 
ure which  was  divided  among  the 
finders,  and  sold  to  divers  bauds,  from 
whence  portions  have  come  to  Leydeu, 
Rome,  Turin,  Paris,  as  well  as  London. 
Thus  legal  documents,  consisting  of 
complaints,  replies,  minutes,  receipts, 
can  be  explained  by  comparison  of  the 
collections  in  various  museums. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  long  series 
of  documents  concerning  the  claims  of 
the  twin  female  acolytes,  Thaes  aud 
Thaous,  who  were  appointed  to  offer 
daily  services  at  the  Serapeum  of 
Memphis,  with  a  monthly  allowance  of 
bread  and  oil.  This  salary  had  fallen 
into  arrears,  and  the  Twins,  who  assert 
that  they  are  starving,  besiege  the 
authorities  with  petitions.  Their  case, 
however,  was  conducted  for  them  by  a 
certain  Ptolemy,  son  of  Glaucias,  a 
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Macedonian,  who  had  retired  iulo  the 
temple  for  ten  years  as  a  recluse  under 
vows  which  prevented  his  leaviug  its 
precincts.  This  Ptolemy  was  evidently 
n  ready  writer,  and  we  have  from  his 
hand  many  personal  complaints,  as  well 
as  those  in  behalf  of  the  Twins.  So 
far  as  the  issue  is  known  to  us,  the 
Twins  recovered  their  arrears  of  oil  and 
bread  in  the  end.  But  the  pursuit  of 
each  required  a  long  scries  of  papers, 
including  first  on  their  part  an  applica- 
tion to  the  governor  of  Memphis,  and 
when  that  failed  an  appeal  to  the  king, 
who  happened  to  pay  an  official  visit 
to  Memphis  during  the  dispute.  But 
these  appeals  have  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  so  many  officials,  even  after 
the  king  had  ordered  the  payment,  that 
we  are  quite  bewildered  by  the  crowd 
of  bureaus  and  clerks,  and  come  to 
wonder  how  any  business  of  the  kind 
was  ever  completed.  Every  device  of 
our  War  Office  clerks  seems  fully  an- 
ticipated. The  Egyptian  officials  had 
learned  perfectly  how  to  ignore,  to 
postpone,  to  resent  as  impertinence,  to 
shunt  responsibility  on  another  depart- 
ment. Red  tape  was  already  rampant. 
All  this  went  on  in  the  days  of  the 
Seventh  Ptolemy,  about  160  B.C.  But 
oven  then  it  was  not  new,  for  the 
44  Petrie  Papyri,"  which  date  from  the 
Second  and  Third  Ptolemies  —  many  of 
them  a  full  century  earlier  —  show  the 
same  exuberance  of  officialdom.  It  is 
likely  that  the  natural  consequences, 
oppression  and  corruption,  were  also 
prevalent.  The  acharnement  of  the 
Twins  in  their  complaints  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  conviction,  openly  ex- 
pressed (Pap.  XXXV.),  that  while  the 
crown  had  honestly  paid  the  salary,  the 
head  officials  of  the  temple  had  embez- 
zled it,  and  so,  when  two  years'  arrears 
were  paid  to  them,  the  third  year  was 
withheld  and  required  a  new  series  of 
applications.  The  arrear  of  bread  re- 
quires also  a  separate  set  of  applica- 
tions, etc.,  from  that  of  oil.1  The 
*'  Petrie  Papyri"  show  that  in  addition 

1  The  oil  is  of  two  kinds,  kiki  (cm tor  oil)  for 
burning,  and  sttrmtne,  for  we  know  that  olive  oil 
only  produced  by  the  Greek  colony  in  the 


to  this  oppression  of  delay  —  a  real 
weapon  of  torture  in  the  hands  of  a 
bureaucracy  —  there  was  also  imprison- 
ment pending  trial,  or  without  trial,  for 
we  find  there  several  petitions  from 
prisoucrs  to  high  officials  to  get  them 
released,  and  save  them  from  "  rotting 
in  gaol."  This  had  been  specially  for- 
bidden by  the  old  Egyptian  law,  which 
was  now  overridden  by  the  new  dy- 
nasty with  Groeco-Macedonian  tradi- 
tions. 

We  have  been  drifting  naturally  into 
the  inferences  concerning  life  and 
manners  to  be  drawn  from  these  tedi- 
ous minutes  and  claims  about  a  petty 
affair  —  if,  indeed,  any  affair  can  be 
called  petty  which  can  be  raked  up  and 
discussed  after  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years.  For  such  antiquity,  espe- 
cially when  we  possess  the  original 
documents,  lends  interest  to  every  triv- 
ialitv  of  human  affairs.  It  seems  that 
when  an  Egyptian  mother  had  twins, 
she  gave  them  uaraes  not  more  easy  to 
distinguish  than  the  children  them- 
selves ;  the  various  spellings  of  Thaous 
and  Tliaes  are  such  that  if  we  met 
cither  by  itself  we  should  with  diffi- 
culty say  which  of  them  was  meant. 
These  girls  were  members  of  the  crowd 
of  priests  and  acolytes  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  great  group  of  temples 
of  which  the  Serapeum  was  but  one. 
From  tho  high  priest  to  the  hanger-on 
there  was  a  descending  hierarchy  of 
tho  same*complication  which  we  find 
in  the  public  offices.  But  in  addition 
to  these  salary-bearing  officials,  we 
have  revealed  to  us  a  fact  which  we 
never  could  have  guessed  —  tho  exist- 
ence of  monnstic  ideas,  of  the  presence 
of  voluntary  recluses  who  escaped  from 
the  world  to  the  protection  and  peace 
of  the  temple.  Ptolemy  does  not  tell 
us  what  his  duties  were.  They  cer- 
tainly allowed  him  time  to  take  interest 
in  worldly  affairs.  He  not  only  con- 
ducts this  complicated  case  for  the 
Twins,  whose  interest  he  espoused  from 
pure  benevolence  (or  officiousuess  ?), 
for  they  were  no  relations  of  his,  but 
he  also  manages  his  property  through  a 
younger  brother,  for  whom  he  begs  a 
commission  in  the  array.    But  his  se- 
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elusion  withiu  the  temple  products  was 
evidently  imperative.  We  are  nut  told 
of  the  causes  which  induced  him  to 
adopt  this  life,  but  there  is  cxlaut  in 
the  collection  another  document,  which 
shows  that  a  mau  would  suddenly  de- 
sert his  home  and  family  and  take  ref- 
uge in  the  Serapeuin  without  letting 
them  know  of  his  intentions  or  even  of 
his  whereabouts,  till  perhaps  his  con- 
science smote  him.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  document  we  imagine  ourselves 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Hero  is  the  text 
(Pap.  XLII.)  :  — 

"  Isias  to  her  brother  Hephseslion.  — 
If  you  are  in  good  health  and  in  other 
respects  satisfied,  you  are  as  I  con- 
stantly pray  the  gods  that  you  should 
be.  I  too  am  well,  and  the  child,  and 
all  the  household,  all  constantly  think- 
*  ing  of  you.  Wheu  I  received  your  let- 
ter by  the  hands  of  Iloros  announcing 
that  you  were  in  retreat  at  the  Sera- 
peum  at  Memphis,  I  forthwith  thanked 
the  gods  that  you  were  safe  and  well, 
but  I  am  vexed  that  you  did  not  come 
home  with  nil  the  rest  who  were  ar- 
rested there  [the  place  and  occasion  of 
this  arrest  or  detainment  is  assumed  as 
familiar],  because  that  all  through  such 
a  crisis,  having  managed  for  myself 
and  for  your  child,  and  being  in  great 
straits  owing  to  the  high  price  of  food, 
and  expecting  some  relief  when  you 
returned,  I  find  that  you  never  thought 
of  coming  home  or  considering  our  dif- 
ficulties. And  yet  even  while*you  were 
here  we  were  in  great  need,  not  to  say 
after  the  additional  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  bad  times,  and  your  having  sent  us 
nothing.  And  now  that  Horos,  who 
brought  your  letter,  also  told  us  that 
you  had  been  completely  release*!  from 
your  vows,  I  am  quite  annoyed.  But 
since  your  mother  happens  to  be  in 
very  bad  health  you  will  do  well,  on 
her  account  as  well  as  ours,  to  come 
home  to  this  city,  if  not  absolutely  pre- 
vented. Farewell,  and  take  care  of 
your  health."  The  date  appended  cor- 
responds to  172  B.C. 

How  many  similar  letters  must  dis- 
tracted wives  and  sisters  have  written 
to  men  who  fled  from  the  world  aud 
the  terrible  prospect  of  eternal  tor- 


ments, to  the  deserts  aud  the  forests, 
to  save  their  souls  by  anchorite  asceti- 
cism !  There  is  a  companion  letter 
from  this  man's  brother  preserved  in 
the  Vaticau,  which  speaks  still  more 
strongly  concerning  his  neglect  of 
duty ;  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  a 
single  case  longer. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  eveu  in 
such  letters  of  angry  complaint  the 
forms  of  politeness  are  strictly  ob- 
served, as  strictly  as  our  Dear  sir  and 
your  obedient  servant,  even  when  we 
mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  Such  is 
also  the  character  of  the  letters  in  the 
"Petri  Papyri,"  from  which  I  may 
quote  one  from  a  son  to  his  father, 
which  is  well  enough  preserved  to  show 
its  extreme  courtesy  or  filial  affection. 
The  date  is  about  250  B.C.  aud  the 
headiug  is  lost,  but  it  must  have  com- 
menced :  ["  Philonides  to  his  father 
(Kleon),  greeting  .  .  .  ]  For  thus  will 
you  find  the  king  favorable  to  you  for 
the  future.  Surely  nothing  is  to  me 
more  vital  than  to  protect  you  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
you,  worthy  of  myself  ;  and  should  any 
mortal  chance  befall  you,  that  you 
should  receive  every  attention  [he 
means  a  stately  funeral]  ;  for  it  is  my 
whole  object  to  stand  by  you  well,  both 
while  you  live  and  wheu  you  depart 
to  the  gods.  Above  all  things,  theu, 
make  every  effort  to  be  relieved  finally 
of  your  duties  [he  was  commissioner  of 
public  works  in  the  FayyumJ,  but  if 
this  be  impossible,  make  an  effort  wheu 
the  river  falls,  and  there  is  no  danger 
[to  dykes  and  sluices],  and  wheu  Theo- 
doros  can  act  as  your  deputy,  to  lake 
ship,  so  as  to  spend  that  season  at  least 
with  us.  Keep  this  before  you,  that 
you  may  avoid  vexation,  and  remember 
that  I  have  used  every  forethought  to 

keep  you  free  from  trouble  "  The 

conclusion  is  lost.  The  handwriting  is 
very  large  and  clear,  and  evidently 
written  with  peculiar  care  by  way  of 
respect  to  his  correspondent.  But  I 
must  return  again  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum volume. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  papers 
which  are  printed  after  the  Serapeuin 
papers,  there  are  assessments  of  taxes. 
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descriptions  of  property,  and  other 
business  documents  which  are  only  of 
interest  to  specialists.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  but  few  private  letters.  Here 
is  one,  which  we  may  take  to  be  from  a 
daughter  to  her  father  (Pap.  XLIII.)  : 
•*  Hearing  that  you  are  learning  the 
Egyptian  language,  I  was  glad  both  for 
you  and  for  myself,  since  now  you  can 
come  to  the  city  and  teach  children  at 
the  school  of  ,  and  so  you  will  ob- 
tain a  support  for  your  old  age."  The 
"  Petrie  Papyri"  have  many  more  such 
papers.  Here  is  a  specimen  :  "  Doro- 
theos  to  Theodoros,  greeting.  Take 
notice  that  I  am  going  to  have  my 
vintage  on  the  9th  inst.  You  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  send  some  one  here 
on  the  8th,  who  may  superintend  the 
pouring  out  of  the  'must'  which  comes 
to  you,  or  if  you  like  to  manage  the 
thing  some  other  way,  let  me  know  by 
letter.  Good-bye. —4th  Payni,  year  7 
{which  means  B.C.  240]."  Isolated 
letters  of  this  kind  are,  however,  not 
nearly  i»o  interesting  as  the  various  let- 
ters sent  by  or  to  a  single  man,  such 
as  Kleon,  the  commissioner  of  works 
tilready  mentioned,  from  whose  corre- 
spondence we  have  in  the  u  Petrie 
Papyri"  at  least  twenty-five  letters 
more  or  less  well  preserved,  which  are 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Irish 
Academy's  publication. 

The  two  other  large  sections  of  the 
London  collection  are  magical  papers, 
and  accounts  —  two  very  contrasted 
subjects,  seeing  that  vagueness  is  the 
leading  feature  of  the  former,  accuracy 
of  the  latter.  The  editors  in  the  Mu- 
seum are  bold  enough  to  call  the  collec- 
tion of  magical  conundrums  and  recipes 
interesting  ;  to  the  ordinary  person  of 
common  sense  they  will  seem  an  ex- 
traordinary mass  of  gibberish.  There 
are  horoscopes,  divination  formula*, 
recipes  for  love  charms,  mystic  dia- 
grams, all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  false 
science,  which  could  hardly  interest 
auy  society  of  modern  men,  save,  per- 
haps, the  Psychical  Society  of  Cam- 
bridge. To  them  we  commend  the 
Egyptian  forerunners  of  the  modem 
spiritualist,  who  sought  by  vain  for- 
mula? to  penetrate  the  secrets  and  in- 


fluence the  conduct  of  unseen  powers. 
If  any  sense  whatever  is  extracted 
from  these  magical  formula*,  of  which 
Dr.  Wessely  at  Vienna  has  published  a 
whole  volume,  and  the  Leyden  editors 
another,  I  am  ready  to  retract  my 
words,  and  confess  that  what  I  de- 
clared to  be  nonsense  has  turned  out 
sense. 

Very  different  is  the  catalogue  of 
accounts,  which  are  iudeed  most  diffi- 
cult to  decipher,  but  which,  when  once 
understood,  at  least  give  us  the  sym- 
bols for  figures,  the  prices  of  ordinary 
things,  the  methods  of  business  among 
the  Greeks  of  Egypt.  Among  the 
"Petrie  Papyri"  there  are  also  a  large 
number  of  such  pieces  in  Greek,  many 
more  in  Demotic,  very  dry  and  re- 
pulsive to  decipher,  but  yielding  to 
such  men  as  M.  Eugene  Revillot  most 
important  results.  These,  too,  are 
strictly  technical  results,  and  have  by 
no  means  reached  the  point  where  they 
can  be  put  in  an  easy  form  and  ex- 
plained to  the  public. 

The  whole  result  is,  however,  broadly 
this,  that  these  recent  discoveries,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mr.  Petrie  in  the  Fay- 
yOm,  have  opened  up  to  us  the  ordinary 
life  of  Egypt,  both  private  and  official, 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  which  we  seek 
in  vain  from  the  centuries  following 
upon  the  second  before  Christ.  The 
latter  half  of  the  third  B.C.  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  represented ;  then  we  have 
from  monkish  times  (sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  of  our  era)  a  good  many  con- 
tracts of  sale,  etc.,  drawn  up  with  curi- 
ous and  suspicious  minuteness.  The 
monks  seem  to  have  been  as  anxious 
to  guard  themselves  from  the  claims  of 
brother  monks  as  if  they  had  been 
horse-dealers.  Of  these  papers  also 
there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum publication.  But  they  tell  us 
little  of  real  life  ;  little  of  the  disputes, 
the  interests,  the  anxieties  of  men  and 
women  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
such  as  the  natives  and  settlers  in  the 
Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

This  latter  has,  indeed,  up  to  our 
own  generation  been  a  mere  valley  of 
dry  boues,  like  the  vision  of  the 
prophet ;   but  now  bone   is  joining 
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bone,  the  flesh  is  coming  upon  them, 
and  the  men  of  that  day  are  taking 
form  and  color.  It  but  requires  the 
breath  of  the  historian  to  breathe  upou 
them,  and  they  will  live.  Then  we 
shall  see  into  another  episode  of  that 
eternal  process  by  which  foreign  na- 
tions subdue  Egypt,  regenerate  her 
resources,  develop  and  appropriate  her 
wealth,  and  yet,  when  they  have  done 
all  this,  and  are  complete  masters  of 
that  patient  land,  pass  away  either  by 
absorption  or  decay,  leaving  the  older 
race  almost  unchanged.  Egypt  has 
forever,  so  far  as  history  can  reach, 
been  the  property  of  foreigners.  The 
oldest  Egyptians  of  Meza's  day  were 
plainly  no  Africans,  but  an  immigrated 
Asiatic  people,  as  their  type  and  lan- 
guage betray.  Ever  since,  the  great 
rulers  of  the  land  have  been  invaders, 
or  mules  in  descent.  The  occupation 
of  the  Macedonians  has  many  points  of 
likeness  witli  that  of  the  English.  The 
Macedonians  reformed  the  administra- 
tion, improved  the  irrigation,  strength- 
ened the  military  defences,  and  occupied 
the  frontiers  with  their  superior  army. 
Yet  they  respected  native  law  and  na- 
tive traditions,  and  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  denationalize  the  adminis- 
tration. If  the  English  control  could 
only  be  as  successful  as  that  of  the 
Macedonians,  our  interference  would 
require  no  further  justification. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 


From  BLnck  wood's  Magazine. 
THE  GREAT  DIVIDE. 

She  stepped  out  of  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace into  a  garden  full  of  roses  and 
mignonette.  She  never  looked  back  at 
the  Imperial  Palace.  Youth's  starlike 
eyes  look  straight  ahead,  and  she  wore 
no  Mnemosyne  face  as  yet.  The  bees 
hummed  deliciously  over  the  migno- 
nette. The  scent  of  the  roses  crept 
into  her  blood.  She  flung  herself 
among  flowers.  Something  slung  her, 
and  she  rose  with  a  sharp  cry.  The 
word  44  pain  "  had  crept  for  a  moment 
into  her  vocabulary  and  out  again. 
Moving  on,  she  passed  through  a  gate 


and  began  to  ascend  the  slope  that  lea* 
to  44  the  Great  Divide."  Flowers  still 
blossomed  for  her.  Friends  met  her 
and  walked  with  her.  Now  and  again 
one  would  slip  from  her  side,  and  she 
would  call  the  friend  by  name,  and 
there  was  no  auswer.  The  word 
44  loss  "  had  crept  into  her  vocabulary 
and  stayed  there.  She  had  been  learn- 
ing a  language  all  the  way  hitherto, 
in  which  the  words  M  joy,"  44  love," 
'* life,"  "light,"  and  their  synonyms* 
were  in  daily  use.  She  was  aware  of  a 
Hgure  walking  always  just  in  front  of 
her,  with  buoyant  step  and  smiling 
face.  She  loved  the  look  on  tho  face, 
but  she  uever  asked  who  this  pioneer 
could  be.  She  was  occupied  in  listen- 
ing to  the  swish  of  the  rustling  grasses 
as  she  trod  upwards,  and  to  the  music 
of  a  rivulet  which  babbled  down  over 
mossy  stones. 

There  were  times  when  the  place 
whereon  she  stood  became  holy  ground, 
and  she  talked  with  God  on  the  Mount. 
There  were  moments  when  evil  beasts 
came  out  of  the  rocks  and  glared  at 
her.  She  found  as  she  ncared  44  the 
Great  Divide,"  that  a  new  language 
was  spoken  there.  The  commonest 
words  in  this  uew  language  were 
"  effort,"  "  darkness,"  "  failure,"  "  sor- 
row," "temptation."  Yet  the  old 
words  were  still  at  times  iu  use,  and 
Love  would  show  his  face  tip-tilted  like 
a  flower  from  out  a  brier  bush.  And 
Joy  would  toss  himself  laughing  at  her 
feet ;  but  the  laugh  sounded  like  an 
echo,  and  seemed  to  come  up  from  the 
path  below,  and  not  from  where  he 
lay. 

Aud  now  she  was  aware  of  a  great 
change  in  the  figure  before  her.  It 
had  shrouded  itself  in  a  cloak,  and  had 
drawn  a  cowl  over  its  head.  The  face 
had  grown  grey  and  set,  and  now  she 
stood  at  last  ou  44  the  Great  Divide," 
and  heard,  as  it  were,  a  trumpet  talk- 
ing. The  summit  was  bare  and  wind- 
swept. As  she  stood,  the  mountain 
gloom  and  the  mountaiu  glory  strove 
for  mastery  over  her,  and  in  their 
couflict  transfigured  her  now  to  the 
blackuess  of  darkness  and  now  to  the 
brightness  of  day.   She  turned  to  take 
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the  first  downward  step  from  "  the 
Great  Divide,"  aud  caught  sight  of  the 
cloaked  figure  crouching  near  her  with 
its  arms  clasped  round  its  knees  ;  and 
rocking  softly,  it  sang  iu  sobhiug  iniuor 
key  :  — 

Ah  !  sorrow  in  the  mora 
Is  not  lightly  to  be  borne, 
And  the  tears  of  early  youth 
Are  tears  of  bitter  ruth. 

Pass  by,  pass  by,  O  grief  ! 

The  tender  budding  leaf. 

Ah  !  sorrow  in  the  noon 
Comes  all  too  soon,  too  soon, 
And  the  tears  of  riper  age 
No  comfort  may  assuage. 

Pass  by,  pass  by,  O  grief  ! 

The  full-blown  perfect  leaf. 

Ah  !  sorrow  in  the  eve, 
No  thought  can  well  conceive 
How  bitter  in  their  smart 
Are  the  tears  of  failing  heart. 

Pass  by,  pass  by,  O  grief  ! 

The  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

Ah  !  sorrow  In  the  night 
Is  there  in  her  own  right 
If  Faith  and  Hope  are  fled, 
And  Love's  deep  heart  be  dead. 

Pass  no  more  by,  O  grief  ! 

Stoop,  take  thine  own  poor  leaf. 

The  figure  rose,  and  stepped  down 
the  path  before  her,  its  face  still  hid- 
deu.  Her  face  shone  with  the  glory  of 
the  Mount,  shone  with  the  clear  shill- 
ing after  rain  —  the  rain  of  tears.  The 
slope  she  was  descending  lay  for  the 
most  part  iu  shadow.  No  brook  leapt 
forth  iu  the  sun  —  but  a  sluggish  stream 
bordered  by  willows  crept  drop  by  drop 
down  a  shallow  bed.  The  alders  sighed 
as  she  passed.  She  begun  to  unlearn 
the  language  she  had  learnt  on  the 
other  side  of  44  Ihe  Great  Divide." 
Many  words  slipped  altogether  out  of 
her  vocabulary.  Others  remained  with 
half  their  former  meaning  attached. 
A  few  new  ones  added  themselves  — 
" peace,"  "rest,"  "patience"  were 
some  of  these. 

The  shadows  deepened,  but  there 
was  light  enough  for  her  to  see  that  a 
strange  change  had  come  over  her 
guide.  The  mantle  and  cowl  had  fallen 


off,  aud  the  radiant,  smiling  form  and 
face  lit  up  the  path  around.  She  said 
gently,  44  Who  are  you  ?  1  know  your 
face  —  it  is  the  same  that  went  before 
me  towards  4  the  Great  Divide.' " 
44  Meu  call  ine  Hope,"  the  figure  an- 
swered ;  44  when  trouble  and  trial  make 
me  veil  my  face  at  the  summit  of  4  the 
Great  Divide,'  men  call  me  Despair. 
Anou,  descending  the  dark  downhill 
side  of  the  slope,  I  renew  my  youth, 
and  men  call  me  Hope  once  more.  We 
are  near  the  valley  ;  sit  down  aud  I 
will  siug  you  to  sleep."  She  obeyed, 
resting  on  a  bank  beside  the  smiling 
face  of  Hope,  who  crooned  softly  thus  : 

You  may  reap  your  harvest  of  wheat  and 
tares, 

You  may  gather  your  cockle  and  barley  ; 
You  may  husband  a  harvest  of  joys  and 
cares 

Laboring  late  and  early,  — 
The  grain  of  gold 
And  the  poppy  bold 
And  the  cornflower  blue  for  adorning  ; 
But  the  fullest  ears  of  the  seven  fat 
years 

Will  be  gleaned  by  the  gleaner  next  morn- 
ing. 

You  may  draw  your  nets,  you  may  draw 
your  line, 
Find  silvery  flsh  in  plenty  ; 
You  may  angle  for  honor,  hook  titles  fine, 
And  of  places  and  posts  fill  twenty,  — 
The  fish  of  weight 
Swallowed  up  your  bait, 
Your  lures  and  your  wiles  not  scorning  ; 
But  the  lustiest  trout,  there's  no  manner 
of  doubt, 

Will  be  caught  by  the  fisher  next  morning. 

You  may  think  out  thoughts  that  are  witty 
and  wise, 

You  may  think  some  deep,  some  shal- 
low ; 

You  may  store  your  brain  with  truth  or 
with  lies, 
You  may  let  your  brain  lie  fallow. 
Thought  is  good, 
Be  it  understood  ; 
But  this  fact  on  your  mind  must  be  borne 
in, 

That  the  latest  thought  that  mankind 
can  be  taught 
Will  be  thought  by  some  thinker  next 
morning. 
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You  may  cling  to  this  world  of  time  and 
sense, 

You  may  think  of  another  rarely  ; 
You  may  sigh,  ah  !  whither  ?  and  ask,  ah  ! 
whence  ? 
And  find  life  puzzling —  fairly. 
Yet  life  is  sweet 
We  still  repeat 
On  this  dear  old  earth  we  were  born  in. 
Good  bettered  to  best,  best  changed  into 
blest 

When  we  wake  to  God's  cloudless  "next 
morning." 

She  fell  asleep  with  the  song  in  her 
ears,  and  the  darkness  covered  her. 
She  will  lie  there  sleeping  till  44  next 


morning. 


O.  J. 


From  The  Lancet. 
HYPNOTISM  IN  CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATION. 

It  would  appear  from  the  latest  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  of  De  Jong  that  the 
Dutch  authorities  have  abandoned  the 
intention  they  were  at  one  time  stated 
to  entertain  of  subjecting  the  accused 
to  the  process  of  hypnotization,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  evidence  from 
him  which  might  lead  to  his  conviction. 
It  would  appear  that  such  a  method  is 
permitted  by  the  law  of  Holland,  al- 
though, necessarily,  information  thus 
obtained  cannot  be  made  use  of  unless 
otherwise  corroborated.  The  Dutch 
philosopher  Spinoza  defined  the  natural 
slate  of  living  creatures  to  bo  one  in 
which  the  big  fish  had  been  created  to 
swallow  the  little  fish,  and  considered 
society  to  be  an  organization  of  little 
fish  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
big  fish.  In  such  an  organization,  the 
Dutch,  tutored  in  the  rough  school  of 
their  struggle  for  independence  against 
Philip  of  Spain  and  his  merciless  lieu- 
tenants —  which  is  still  a  living  memory 
—  appear  to  have  imbibed  the  idea  that 
everything  is  permissible  in  defence  of 
the  commonwealth.  Salus  popnli  su- 
premo, lex.  With  such  an  argument  we 
are  iu  the  fullest  sympathy,  provided 


the  means  used  are  continuously  con- 
trolled by  that  calm  reason  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  justice. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  members 
of  the  animal  creation,  from  man  to 
crustaceans,  may  be  hypnotized  —  that 
is,  have  their  consciousness  placed  in  a 
condition  which,  in  the  higher  animals, 
and  of  course  most  evidently  in  man, 
resembles  sleep  or  dream  conscious- 
ness. Abercrombie  relates  the  case  of 
a  young  man  whose  natural  sleep  was 
of  such  a  character  that  he  could  be 
made  in  all  things  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestions of  companions  who  prompted 
him.  The  mind  revolts  from  the 
thought — for  which,  nevertheless, 
there  is  some  evidence  —  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  one  human  being 
so  to  intlueuce  the  consciousness  of  an- 
other—  so  to  hypnotize  him — as  to 
cause  him  to  perpetrate  acts  only  pos- 
sible in  a  condition  of  moral  irresponsi- 
bility. Is  it  more  tolerable,  we  would 
ask,  that  a  fellow-creature  accused  of  a 
crime,  and  who  should  be  assumed 
until  convicted  to  be  innocent,  should 
at  such  a  crisis  in  his  life  be  rendered 
irresponsible  for  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions ?  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
under  such  circumstances  an  unwilling 
subject  could  be  hypnotized  ;  but, 
granting  the  success  of  the  experiment 
and  the  necessarily  inconclusive  nature 
of  the  evidence,  we  ask  our  brother 
practitioners  in  Holland  whether  they 
consider  it  calculated  to  enhance  the 
diguitynnd  independence  of  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  to  lend  themselves  as 
the  agents  of  an  inquisitorial  process 
worthy  of  the  days  of  Torqucmada  or  of 
Alva.  The  intrusion  of  a  period  of 
irresponsibility  into  a  legal  process 
which  may  end  in  the  forfeit  of  a  life 
is,  to  our  miuds,  an  invalidation  of  the 
investigation  and  an  offence  against 
justice.  To  countenance,  directly  or 
indirectly,  such  a  method  we  deem  un- 
worthy of  a  calling  which  is  nothing  if 
not  rational,  beneficent,  and  impartial 
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The  Nightingales  of  Ouse,  etc. 


THE  NIGHTINGALES  OF  OUSE. 

(To  her  who  titeers.) 

More  mellow  falls  the  light  and  still  more 
mellow, 

Flushing  our  Ouse  that  bears  the  boat 
along 

'Tween  grassy  banks  we  love  where,  tall 
and  strong, 
The  buttercups  stand  gleaming  golden  yel- 
low. 

And  hear  the  nightingales  of  Porto  Bello  !  — 
Love  makes  us  know  each  bird  !    In  all 

that  throng 
No  voice  seems  like  another  ;  soul  is  song, 

And  never  nightingale  was  like  its  fellow. 

For,  whether  born  in  breast  of  Love's  own 
bird, 

Singing  its  passion  in  those  islet-bowers 
Whose  sunset-colored  maze  of  leaves  and 
flowers 

The  rosy  river's  glowing  arms  engird, 
Or  born  in  human  souls  —  twin-souls  like 
ours  — 

Song   leaps  from    deeps  unplumbed  by 
spoken  word. 

Theodore  Watts. 
"  The  River  of  Slepe,"  near  Houghton, 

May  14, 18—.  Athenaeum. 


TO  MABEL. 

Though,  Mabel,  scarce  an  hour  is  past 

Since  first  you  opened  that  romance, 
Already  now  to  11  Part  the  Last 11 

You  turn  a  surreptitious  glance. 
Why,  surely  soon  enough  you'll  learn 

The  fate  of  each  fictitious  friend  ; 
You've  scarcely  done  with  Chapter  One 

Before  you  want  "  to  know  the  end  !" 

The  heroine's  stupendous  feats, 

The  hero's  indignation  fine, 
At  which  the  wicked  duke  retreats 

Quite  routed  all  along  the  line, 
The  noble  deeds,  the  stirring  scenes, 

To  none  of  these  will  you  attend 
Till  certain  quite  that  all  comes  right, 

That  marriage-bells  are  at  the  end. 

Well,  if  the  bard  might  moralize, 

He  would  remark,  I  think,  that  man, 
Throughout  existence,  ever  tries 

To  imitate  your  simple  plan  ; 
In  guessing  what  i9  still  to  come 

Long  days  with  scant  result  we  spend  ; 
We  too  would  look  throughout  the  book, 

We  too  would  like  to  know  the  end  ! 


And  yet,  I  venture  to  maintain, 

To  read  your  stories  through  were  best, 
A  course  whereby  their  plots  would  gain 

No  inconsiderable  zest ; 
So,  Mabel,  in  the  tale  of  life, 

Whatever  lot  the  fates  may  send, 
Fulfil  each  day  as  best  you  may, 

Nor  strive  too  soon  to  know  the  end  ! 

Temple  Bar.  ANTHONY  C.  DEANE. 


IN  A  LONDON  SQUARE. 

Beloved  city,  whence  thy  potent  charm 
To  call  the  wanderer  back  ?    Thy  dome, 
above 

Whose  summit  shines  the  cross,  where 
lights  the  dove, 
Holding  dear  ashes  in  its  sheltering  arm 
Of  happy  warriors,  safe  from  war's  alarm? 
Or  thy  fair  fane,  bidding  the  fancy  rove 
From   fretted  fanwork  down  through 
marble  grove  ? 
Not  these  remembered  make  my  heart 

grow  warm ; 
Not  towers  of  Parliament,  or  hall  of  Steven. 
But,  shut  with  Iron  gates,  a  quiet  square. 
Green-turfed,  tree-shaded,  still,  where  all 
arow 

The  tall,  pale  virgins  of  the  garden  grow, 
Where  I,  with  easeful  book  or  friend  may 
share 

The  peace  of  lilies  in  the  hush  of  even. 
Argosy.  MARION  METEYARD. 


TO  THE  LOYALISTS  OP  IRELAND. 

Sons  of  the  strong  stern  race  that  forced 
the  ford 

Through  Boyne's  dun  water  when  the  triple 
might 

Of  Stuart,  Pope,  and  Bourbon  strove  to 
smite 

From  out  their  grasp  the  liberating  sword. 
And  held  at  bay  the  savage-swarming  horde 
From  Foyle's  bare  bank  and  Derry's  naked 
height, 

Fear  not  lest  your  hereditary  right 
Of  brotherhood  with  Britain  be  ignored. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne,  nor  thought,  that  we 
Should  now  abandon  you  who  saved  us 
then, 

Or  watch,  with  hands  inert,  flagitious  men 
Bob  you  of  freedom  whose  sires  kept  us 
free. 

Stand  you  but  firm,  we  will  enforce  again 
One  realm,  one  rule,  unsevered  by  the  sea. 
National  Review.  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
REMBRANDT  AND  THE  DUTCH  SCHOOL' 

The  range  of  the  painter's  nit  is 
inliuite.  There  is  the  art  which  is  the 
expression  of  the  sublime  and  the 
conception  of  the  ideal  ;  the  art  which 
reflects  the  charms  of  nature  ;  the  art 
which  is  the  handmaid  of  history  and 
biography  ;  aud  the  art  which  is  the 
more  or  less  realistic  interpretation  of 
contemporary  life  and  manners.  There 
are  the  paintings  which  should  be  left 
to  their  appropriate  resting-places  over 
the  high  altars  of  stately  cathedrals 
and  churches,  in  the  refectories  of  con- 
vents or  in  the  reception-halls  of  pal- 
aces ;  and  there  are  the  paintings  which 
seem  destined  for  quiet  domestic  inte- 
riors, aud  which  grow  upon  us  as  the 
friendly  familiars  of  our  solitude. 
For,  after  all,  the  collections  in  the 
great  public  and  private  galleries,  al- 
though their  value  is  inappreciable  and 
their  interest  inexhaustible,  are  essen- 
tially heterogeneous  and  iucongruous. 
The  gems  are  there  aud  the  sparkle 
may  be  uudimmed  ;  but  they  are  so 
many  jewels  torn  from  their  settings. 
In  the  rough  aud  inadequate  classifica- 
tion we  have  indicated  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, there  is  no  difficulty  in  defining 
the  place  of  the  Dutch  School.  There 
are  ambitious  exceptions  which  serve 
to  prove  the  rule,  but  it  is  essentially 
local,  dramatic,  and  realistic  ;  were  we 
to  express  its  characteristics  and  con- 
ditions in  a  word,  we  should  say  it  was 
self-contained.  The  great  artists  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  for  example, 
revived  and  regenerated  the  traditions 
they  had  inherited  from  Greece  and 
Rome  —  from  aesthetic  paganism  aud 
the  devotion  of  primitive  Christianity  ; 
they  brenthed  the  atmosphere  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  they  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  they 
glorified,  and  of  princes  who  rivalled 
each  other  in  the  cultivated  splendors 
of  their  courts.  Nor  were  the  south- 
ern republics  less  favorable  to  the  arts. 
As  Michael  Augelo's  majestically  Ti- 
tanic genius  decorated  the  ceilings  of 

*  Rembrandt,  aa  Vie,  son  CEuvre,  et  sou  Tempe. 
Par  Emile  Michel,  Membre  do  l'lustltut.  Paris: 
•  etCie.  1893. 


the  Vatican  chapels  ;  as  the  master- 
pieces of  Raphael  and  Correggio  at- 
tracted crowds  of  worshippers  to  the 
shrines  they  adorned,  so  the  gorgeous 
pageants  which  were  the  pride  of  Ven- 
ice in  its  palmy  days  suggested  subject* 
for  the  brushes  of  the  Titians  aud 
Tiutorettos.  Mutatis  mutandis,  it  was 
much  the  same  in  Spain  ;  for  the  Span- 
ish inonarchs,  through  their  politics 
and  zeal  for  their  religion,  were  always 
in  close  relations  with  Italy. 

The  Dutch  School,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  said  to  have  created 
itself.  No  doubt  it  reflected  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Renaissance,  as  the  arctic 
icebergs  rellect  the  cold  rays  of  the 
same  sun  which  is  diffusing  its  warnw 
lustre  on  the  slopes  of  the  Riviera. 
But  the  real  Dutch  Reuaissance  was 
when  the  struggling  and  persecuted 
people  shook  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and 
found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  liberation  in  a  position  to  make 
money  and  enjoy  life.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Dutchman  has  a  genius  for 
art  as  for  commerce.  But  even  when 
the  Dutch  traffickers  began  to  be  mer- 
chant princes,  the  conditions  were 
greatly  against  the  Dutch  paiuter. 
When  all  around  him  were  making  for- 
tunes or  living  comfortably  by  trader 
the  commodities  he  produced  ruled  low 
in  the  market.  He  had  neither  tke 
habit  nor  the  means  of  travelling,  an<f 
thus  his  genius  was  thrown  back  upon 
itself.  Moreover,  his  temperament  was 
rather  prosaic  and  practical  than  ro- 
mantic and  imaginative.  His  surround- 
ings were  quiet  and  tame,  though  they 
had  a  quaint  picturesqueness  of  their 
own.  lie  lived  among  polders  aud 
dreary  sand-duues,  and  looked  out 
upon  meadows  traversed  by  canals  ami 
drenched  in  the  reeking  sea-fogs.  We 
naturally  associate  lively  sensibilities 
with  brightness  and  sunshine,  aud  the 
Dutch  scenery  is  depressing  as  the  cli- 
mate. The  flat  monotony  of  the  rural 
landscape  was  only  broken  by  the  sails 
of  the  windmills,  or  by  the  tall  spires 
of  the  village  churches,  which  often 
scarcely  touched  the  sea-level.  The 
consequence  was  that  these  isolated 
and  independent  Dutchmen  founded  a 
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school  of  their  own.  In  so  far  as  they 
merely  painted  what  they  saw,  their 
realism  was  marvellous ;  and  within 
certain  detinite  limits,  with  almost 
invisible  shortcomings,  they  even  ex- 
celled in  the  sublime.  As  for  the  rise 
and  rapid  {growth  of  the  school,  it  is 
unparalleled  iu  art-history.  Almost 
entirely  home -educated,  but  eminently 
conscientious  and  laborious,  they  soon 
became  mastcre  of  coloring  and  tech- 
nique. In  little  more  than  a  single 
generation  the  school  had  attained  its 
highest  level.  Circumstances,  as  well 
as  their  naturally  artistic  temperament, 
indicated  or  enforced  the  choice  of  the 
subjects.  The  man  who  lived  by  the 
brush  or  the  graving-tools  was  bound  to 
sell  his  pictures  or  etchings.  The  Hol- 
landers, who  were  simple  in  their 
tastes  and  homely  iu  their  habits,  had 
adopted  the  Reformed  religion.  There 
was  little  demand,  as  iu  the  superb 
edifices  of  Catholic  Flanders,  for  Cru- 
cifixions, Transfigurations,  or  Descents 
from  the  Cross.  The  patrons  of  the 
painters  were  the  wealthy  guilds  and 
municipal  corporal  ions,  or  private  indi- 
viduals in  comfortable  circumstances. 
It  is  to  the  patronage  of  the  guilds  that 
modern  connoisseurs  are  indebted  for 
such  masterpieces  as  the  miscalled 
'*  Night-watch  "  of  Rembrandt,  or  Van 
dcr  Heist's  "  Congress  of  Minister." 
The  scientific  societies  and  the  univer- 
sities suggested  such  technical  subjects 
as  the  famous  "  Lesson  of  Anatomy." 
And  as  the  prominent  personages  in 
these  great  paintings  were  painted 
from  the  life,  so  the  fashion  had  arisen 
among  the  private  burghers  of  be- 
queathing their  portraits  to  their  fami- 
lies. In  England  we  are  apt  to  talk 
contemptuously  of  the  gifted  artist  who 
takes  to  portrait-painting  as  u  going  in 
for  pot-boilers."  In  Holland  the  por- 
trait-painting at  first,  and  for  long,  was 
the  highest,  as  it  was  the  most  profit- 
able, branch  of  the  profession.  It  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  ambition  of  the 
aspirant,  for  it  was  by  the  portraits  of 
statesmen  and  merchants,  which  would 
be  carefully  preserved  as  heirlooms, 
that  he  might  best  hope  to  immortalize 
himself.    And,  with  Dutch  forethought 


I  iu  case  of  there  being  auy  mischance 
in  the  matter,  he  generally  took  care, 
like  Rembrandt,  to  multiply  present- 
ments of  himself. 

But,  after  all,  the  demand  for  por- 
traits was  necessarily  restricted  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  veritable  artistic  genius 
refused  to  work  always  for  lucre  in 
the  same  regular  grooves.    Then  tin 
painter  turned  his  attention  to  domestic 
decoration.    The  Dutch  of  all  classes, 
from  the  patricians  of  Amsterdam  ami 
the  Hague   to  the  cattle-breeders  of 
Friesland  and  the  fishermen  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  still  delight  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  their  living-rooms  with  china 
that  is  often  invaluable,  aud  engrav- 
ings   that   are    geuerally  indifferent. 
The  well-to-do  townsfolk  in  the  Dutch 
Renaissance  had  taken  to  purchasing 
pictures.    What  they  most  appreciated 
were  the  faithful  reproductions  of  the 
familiar  scenes  they  loved.    So  >ve  have 
the  delightful  reflections  of  that  peace- 
ful and  industrious  life  which  ha> 
scarcely  altered  appreciably  at  the  pres- 
ent day.    There  was  a  gnat-corner  or  a 
canal  bridge,  with  the  bright  brass 
knockers  on  the  house  doors,  the  little 
mirrors  at  each  side  of  the  parlor  w  in- 
dows, and  the  hay-barge  lying  at  ii> 
moorings,  with  the  bargeman  smoking 
on  the  caboose.    There  were  the  bustle 
in  the  open-air  bourse  aud  the  bargain- 
ing in  the  open-air  fish-market.  Then 
the  literally  realistic  turned  to  the  real- 
istically humorous.    The  Dutchmen  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  far  from 
beiug  generally  licentious,   but  they 
were  gross ;   the  matrons   were  not 
given  to  blushing,  and  the  men  would 
shake  their  sides  at  coarse  buffoonery. 
So  we  have  the  village  Kirniess  and 
the  suburban  fairs  ;  the  boors  smoking 
and  drinking  in  the  wayside  alehouses  ; 
and  the  troopers  hailing  for  refresh- 
ment, and  flirting  with  the  rustic  belles. 
Even  Rembrandt,  iu  his  younger  days, 
must  be  condemned  as  a  flagrant  of- 
fender against  our  notions  of  decency. 
There  are  side-scenes  and  byplav  in 
some  of  the  best  of  his  works  which 
would  be  prouounced  most  offensive 
now,  were  they  not  sanctified  by  hi* 
memory.    We  doubt  not  that  Teniers 
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and  Ostade  and  their  confrbres  drew 
shrieks  of  laughter  by  their  grotesque 
studies  of  unsophisticated  surgery  ;  the 
boor  having  his  tooth  drawn  by  the 
blacksmith's  forceps,  and  the  patient 
being  cut  for  the  stone  by  the  razor  of 
the  village  barber.    More  soberly  droll 
were  the  quaint  domestic  romances  of 
Gerard  Dou, —  the  savant  in  spectacles 
musing  over  a  case  with  a  skinny  finger 
on  the  pulse,  or  the  wrinkled  beldame 
bending  over  her  spindle,  while  the 
granddaughter,  seated  demurely  in  the 
background,  lends  an  ear  to  the  lover's 
whispers.  Those  artists  who  multiplied 
their  pet  subjects,  addressed  themselves 
habitually  to  the  popular  taste.  Assur- 
edly they  aimed  low,  but  they  had  well 
measured  their  powers,  ami  they  inva- 
riably hit  the  mark.    Now  and  then 
there  was  an  exception  like  Terburg, 
who,  without  attempting  original  con- 
ception, struck  into  a  line  of  his  own. 
Terburg's  pictures  seem  to  have  been 
meant  for  the  boudoir  and  the  fashion- 
able beauty  ;  and  there  were  very  few 
boudoirs  or  ladies  of  fashion  in  the 
Holland  of  his  day.    He  left  compara- 
tively few  of  his  works,  and  when  any 
one  of  them  comes  into  the  market,  it 
fetches  a  fancy  price.    In  one  respect 
they  are  worth  any  money  that  may  be 
given  for  them.    No  Dutchman  has  a 
more  exquisite   command  of  delicate 
technique ;    and  not  eveu  Vandyke, 
when  draping   his    corpses  in  their 
shrouds,  shows  so  marvellous  a  gift  for 
handling  whites  in  contrast  with  all 
shades  of  complcxiou.     The  gloss  of 
Terburg's  white  satins  and  the  shim- 
mer of  his  brocades  are  inimitable. 
Yet  at  the  best  it  seems  to  us  the  pros- 
titution of  fine  art  to  the  glorification  of 
the  haberdasher  and  milliner.  When 
Worth  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
iti  imperial  Paris,  he  might  have  ap- 
propriately hung  a  Terburg  over  his 
chimneypiece,  with  the  certainty,  be- 
sides, of  having  made  an  excellent  in- 
vestment. 

From  the  scents  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  full-flavored  atmosphere  of  the  fish- 
market,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the 
landscape  and  marine  pictures.  The 
Dutch  are  born  seamen  ;  great  part  of 


the  country  is  laid  down  in  grass  ;  and 
if  they  have  a  passionate  attachment  to 
anything  besides  finance  and  com- 
merce, it  is  for  ornamental  gardening. 
The  dream  of  the  Dutchman  is  mala- 
rious retirement  to  a  summer-house 
overhanging  a  stagnant  canal,  where 
he  inhales  the  odors  of  his  jonquils  and 
admires  the  blaze  of  his  tulip-beds  be- 
tween the  puffs  of  his  pipe  and  the  sips 
of  his  schiedam.  Scott  credits  even  the 
truculent  Dirk  Hatleraick  with  the 
dream  of  retiring  to  a  blooming  garten 
like  a  burgomaster.  Thus  there  could 
be  no  more  suitable  embellishment  of  a 
rural  lust-luius  thau  paintings  of  flower- 
beds and  flowers,  and  that  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  fashion  of  flower-painting. 
Not  even  Sneiders  and  Honde-Koeter, 
iu  their  studies  of  dead  game  and  lively 
poultry,  are  more  trOe  to  the  tints  and 
the  forms  than  the  most  famous  of  the 
flower-painters.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  farmers  and  graziers  were  ever 
great  patrons  of  art.  But  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Roller- 
dam  had  their  country  estates,  and  the 
stock  they  raised  for  the  dairy  or  the 
butcher  was  bound  to  be  represented 
on  the  walls  of  the  city  mansions.  No 
animal  painter  has  ever  surpassed  Paul 
Potter.  He  lived  fast  and  died  young, 
but  happily  he  made  the  most  of  bin 
brief  span,  and  worked  with  the  bril- 
liant indefaligabilily  of  the  Dutchman. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  44  Young 
Bull"  at  the  Hague,  which  was  res- 
cued for  Holland  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  after  it  had  been  stolen  by 
that  intelligent  connoisseur  Napoleon. 
We  should  never  have  known  how  rich 
even  England  was  in  Potters  had  it  not 
bceu  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  old 
muster*  at  Burlington  House.  And,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  little  Potter  at 
Bearwood,  which  would  be  worth  any 
money  iu  reason  to  any  millionaire  if 
it  ever  were  sent  to  the  hammer.  Yet 
iu  those  pictures  the  characteristic 
Dutch  realism  is  almost  exaggerated. 
Our  English  cattle  -  painters  always 
seem  to  us,  as  a  rule,  to  assume  that 
their  beasts  have  had  every  attention. 
They  might  have  been  fattened  at  the 
Home  Farm  at  Windsor,  or  if  High- 
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landers  or  Aberdeenshire  at  the  Mains 
of  Abergcldie.  In  the  coat  of  the 
young  bull  at  the  Hague  we  read  the 
signs  of  the  changing  temperature  and 
the  brine-salted  pasturage  of  the  pol- 
lers, although  his  shapely  frame  is  not 
unclothed  with  flesh.  Were  he  shown 
this  season  at  the  Royal  Academy,  we 
could  tell  at  a  glance  that  he  knew  as 
little  of  oilcake  as  a  Kanaka  of  caviare. 
Yet  in  his  degree  the  game-looking 
beast  displays  as  much  character  as 
any  English  courtier  by  Vandyke  or 
any  Spanish  grandee  by  Velasquez. 

We  said  that  within  certain  definite 
limits  the  realistic  Dutchmen  gave  the 
rein  to  their  imaginations.  That  is 
shown  by  their  marine  painters  in  their 
magnificent  sea-pieces.  Turner  him- 
self in  his  prime,  and  before  he  went 
mad,  never  brouglit  such  marvels  of 
meaning  out  of  dim  obscurity,  or  played 
more  effectively  with  fog  and  cloud  and 
storm.  Re  fore  the  enterprise  of  Am- 
sterdam made  the  North  Holland  Canal, 
the  Dutch  pilots  had  to  bring  the  heavy- 
laden  Indiamen  with  their  costly  car- 
goes to  the  shelter  of  the  Texel, 
through  a  labyrinth  of  shifting  shoals 
and  outlying  islands.  Frequently,  and 
for  days  together,  the  low-lying  shores 
were  enveloped  in  curtains  of  impene- 
trable fog.  These  dangers  and  the 
possible  catastrophes  came  feelingly 
home  to  the  anxious  hearts  of  specu- 
lative merchants  and  underwriters. 
Nothing  could  be  pleasanter,  when  the 
good  ship  from  Ratavia  was  quietly 
discharging  her  freight  before  the  win- 
dows, than  to  gaze  placidly  through  a 
haze  of  wine-fumes  and  tobacco-smoke 
at  a  picture  of  the  perils  she  had 
escaped,  and  which  had  encompassed 
her  even  to  that  threshold.  And  so,  as 
a  taste  for  the  sublime  and  terrible  was 
developed,  the  painters  turned  their 
attention  to  subjects  which,  doubtless, 
demanded  vigorous  and  even  original 
treatment,  but  which  drew  little  on  the 
imagination.  To  one  who  had  been 
familiar  from  boyhood  with  the  turmoil 
of  the  elements  in  a  country  only  de- 
fended against  the  fury  of  the  ocean 
by  its  formidable  dykes  ;  who  had 
watched  the  gathering  of  the  storm  be- 


hind banks  of  lowering  cloud,  it 
easy  to  present  the  scenes  of  a  ship- 
wreck, when  the  cumbrous  Iudiaman 
was  drifting  dismasted  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  waves.    A  still  more  favor- 
ite subject  for  these  marine  realists, 
because  it  came  within  the  range  of 
their  every-day  experiences,   was  a 
scattered  fishing  fleet  from  Scheven- 
ingen  or  the  Texel  scudding  for  shelter 
like   so  many  frightened  sea-fowl,— 
though  no  mere  realist  could  have  done 
such  magnificent  justice  to  the  min- 
gling of  sea  and  spray  and  spindrift  ; 
and  in  many  of  these  marine  pieces  it 
would  almost  seem  that  we  can  see  the 
very  set  of  the  wind  and  measure  its 
strength.    Next  came  the  triumphs  of 
the  marine-battle  painters.    After  the 
United  Provinces  had  asserted  their 
independence,  the  Dutch  army,  being 
chiefly  a  volunteer  force,  did  little  land- 
fighting.     They   were   all    the  more 
proud  of  the  glories  of  their  great  sea- 
captains.     As   their  naval  explorers 
were  to  be  found  in  every  sea — and 
perhaps  wo  seldom  remember  that  the 
terrible  Cape  Horn  took  its  name  from 
the  grass-grown  old  town  on  the  Zuv- 
der  Zee — so  their  fleets  disputed  the 
supremacy  of  the  ocean  with  England 
and   France   in   the  days   when  the 
Dutch  bombarded  Chatham  and  Van 
Tromp  swept  the  Channel  with  the 
broom  fastened  to  his  mast-head.  It 
was  a  characteristic  and  appropriate 
touch  of  grim  satire  for  that  homely 
but  heroic  people  to  go  into  battle  un- 
der the  familiar  emblem  of  the  bustling 
Dutch  housewife.    Many  of  the  rising 
artists  had  either  served  on  board  the 
ships,  or  shipped  for  the  sake  of  find- 
ing subjects,  like  the  contributors  to 
our   own    illustrated    journals.  The 
greatest  masters    of    landscape,  like 
Ruysdael,  were  amphibious,  and  equally 
at  home  on  sea  and  land.    So  we  have 
the  brilliant  battle-scenes  in  the  gal- 
leries, where  three-deckers  or  frigntes, 
with  yards  interlocked,  are  belching 
forth  fire  and  smoke  in  the  lurid  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  fitfully  illuminated  by 
the  flashes  of  the  guns  or  the  gleam  of 
the  red  jerseys  of  the  combatants. 
As  for  the  landscape-painters,  they 
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were  at  least  as  essentially  national  as 
any  of  their  confrkves.  They  went  in 
by  preference  for  what  was  exception- 
ally and  especially  Dutch.  Naturally 
they  give  us  colored  photographs  in 
abundance  of  the  general  features  of 
the  landscape  ;  a  broad  expanse  of 
monotonous  flat,  with  a  stretch  of  canal 
or  a  stagnant  pool  in  the  foreground, 
and  steeples  or  windmills  standing  out 
against  the  sky-line.  But  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  characteristic  handling  and 
the  exquisite  truth  of  their  effects,  we 
must  have  walked  or  driven  in  the 
hall-submerged  islands,  —  say  in  Wal- 
cheren.  Walcheren  is  a  verdant  cup 
or  saucer,  sunk  wilhiu  the  circle  by  its 
lofty  dykes,  and  perpetually  steeped  in 
water.  When  it  does  not  rain  there, 
it  always  drizzles  ;  and  the  heavy  dew 
is  impregnated  by  the  saline  sea-fogs. 
The  herbage  and  the  very  seaweeds 
have  tints  of  the  most  vivid  emerald. 
Or  if  you  would  see  how  the  painter 
passed  from  the  abstract  to  a  romanti- 
cally suggestive  bit  of  the  concrete,  you 
will  come  upon  some  sixteenth-century 
chateau,  embosomed  in  a  dense  growth 
of  storm-beaten  trees,  which  would  be 
all  the  better  for  thinning.  As  in  the 
parks  and  woods  around  the  Hague  in 
the  autumn,  you  tread  on  a  thick  carpet 
of  fallen  leaves,  which  have  been 
rotting  through  successive  seasons. 
From  brown  tiles  to  basement  the 
house  is  tapestried  with  velvety  moss  ; 
the  moat  is  overspread  with  a  sheet  of 
glossy  duckweed.  The  Dutchman,  de- 
lighting in  the  expression  of  details, 
has  rendered  all  that  with  microscopic 
felicity.  When  we  consider  the  de- 
pressing atmosphere  he  inhaled,  we 
wonder  at  the  exhilarating  lightness  of 
his  touch.  But  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
fessors of  landscape  seem  to  have 
wearied  of  that  out-of-doors  cabinet- 
work. Ruysdacl  and  Hobbema  must 
have  sought  for  subjects  in  the  more 
broken  country  of  eastern  Utrecht  or 
in  secluded  nooks  among  the  sedgy 
meres  of  Friesland.  Necessarily  there 
is  no  such  sublimity  in  their  scenes  as 
in  the  savage  Apennines  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  or  in  the  glowing  landscapes 
of  Claude  Lorraine  or  Poussin.  Yet 


genius  has  made  the  most  of  the  mate- 
rial. There  is  no  background  of  snowy 
mountain  or  foreground  of  sunlit  scene. 
But  what  can  be  more  savage  or  more 
picturesque,  within  its  limits,  than  the 
merry  mill-wheels  over  the  rushing 
stream,  breaking  in  tiny  cascades  and 
swirling  pools  beneath  the  branches  of 
the  shattered  pines  ?  What  can  be 
more  pathetically  dramatic  than  the 
verdant  loneliness  of  the  Jews'  bury- 
ing-place,  with  the  flat  slabs  of  the 
gravestones  with  their  time-worn  in- 
scriptions, among  the  thickets  of  bram- 
ble with  the  background  of  copse  ? 
As  for  Cuyp,  he  was  the  Dutch  Claude, 
and  to  do  justice  to  his  genius  we  must 
have  travelled  in  his  own  country,  and 
seen  it,  moreover,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. His  shapely  cattle,  never- 
theless showing  shoulder-blades  and 
ribs,  and  his  comfortable  horsemen 
in  their  scarlet  tunics,  are  compara- 
tively common  and  conventional.  But 
neither  Claude  at  his  best,  nor  Turner 
when  he  sought  to  rival  Claude,  ever 
surpassed  Cuyp  when  he  steeps  the 
Dutch  mists  in  the  mellow  warmth  of  a 
vapory  sunshine.  The  struggle  of  the 
sun,  though  just  falling  short  of  suc- 
cess, pervades  everything,  and  misses 
no  opportunity.  Each  landscape  is  in- 
spired by  cheerfulness  within  the  limits 
of  credibility,  though  the  pale  luminary 
that  irradiates  the  mists  from  the  Dog- 
ger Bank  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  at 
Palermo  or  Cairo. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of 
these  Dutchmen,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
servatism of  Holland,  that  their  pic- 
lures  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  life 
of  the  present  day.  Railways  and 
steamers  have  facilitated  communica- 
tions, but  have  scarcely  changed  man- 
ners and  customs.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  little  lishiug  community  of  the 
island  of  Marken,  or  iu  the  dead  cities 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  — which,  by  the 
way,  are  again  beginning  to  awaken  to 
life  —  that  you  see  the  old  rich  and 
quaint  costumes,  or  the  quaint  old  cot- 
tage interiors  with  their  wealth  of 
pottery  and  wood-carving.  As  the 
steamer  takes  a  turn  backwards  at  a 
quai,  the  figures  of  the  little  crowd,  in 
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its  cumbrous,  work-a-day  dress  —  iu  the 
many -buttoned  jacket  or  bodice,  the 
balloon-like  breeches  and  petticoats, 
and  the  sabots  a  world  too  big  for  the 
sturdy  feet  —  might  have  stepped  out 
of  some  canvas  by  Teniers.  The 
groups  in  the  village  gardens  watching 
the  skittles  from  belaud  their  beer- 
jugs,  or  the  gapers  looking  on  at  the 
horse-shoeing  at  the  forge,  might  be 
the  ancestors  immortalized  by  Brouwer 
or  Ostade.  Only  nowadays  we  are  apt 
to  miss  the  long  churchwarden  pipes, 
which  are  being  replaced  by  rank  and 
malodorous  cigars.  It  is  true  that  iu 
the  towns  the  dresses  have  been  mod- 
ernized. But  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
old  Dutch  type  of  features  ;  for  few 
nations  have  intermarried  less  with 
the  foreigner,  and  the  latest  family 
portraits  in  some  of  the  civic  private 
collections  show  resemblances  to  the 
old  burgomasters  that  are  almost  ludi- 
crous. Wo  know  not  whether  those 
practical  and  worldly  minded  men  of 
genius  would  have  been  more  delighted 
or  disgusted  could  they  have  foreseen 
the  future.  Some  of  them  were  hard- 
working husbands  and  fathers  ;  others 
were  gay  Bohemians,  indulging  freely 
in  the  rough  joviality  they  depicted. 
But  almost  all  had  to  struggle  hard  for 
a  decent  livelihood  and  a  respectable 
appearance.  They  were  frequently 
patronized  by  the  guilds  and  the  rich 
householders  ;  they  were  grateful  for 
an  iuvilatiou  to  a  good  dinner  ;  they 
were  seldom  or  never  honored  by  mu- 
nicipal dignities  ;  their  greatest  pictures 
fetched  moderate  prices,  and  many 
were  given  away  for  a  mere  song. 
While  they  lived  they  found  no  foreign 
patrons,  and  it  was  only  an  exception 
which  proved  the  rule  when  Rem- 
brandt was  flattered  by  commissions 
from  the  stadlholder.  Now  those 
Dutch  cabinet  paintings  are  among  the 
priceless  gems  of  every  famous  gallery 
in  Europe.  The  blacksmith  and  the 
boor  divide  admiration  with  the  Vir- 
gins by  Raphael  and  the  Madonnas  by 
Murillo.  As  a  master  of  portraiture 
Rembrandt  holds  his  own  against  the 
triumphs  of  Vandyck,  Titian,  or  Velas- 
quez.   He  scarcely  yields  to  the  inim- 


itable Velasquez  as  a  painter  of  sujets 
de  genre,  and  he  is  noways  inferior  to 
the  Spaniard  iu  brilliant  versatility. 

Rembrandt  is  the  glory  of  the  Dutch 
school,  aud  he  has  found  a  critic  and 
biographer  who  does  his  genius  justice. 
Our  article  has  been  suggested  by  the 
maguificeutly  illustrated  work  by  M. 
Emile  Michel,  which  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  Libraire  Hachetle,  with  all 
the  adventitious  luxury  of  type  and 
binding.  M.  Michel  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  industry  be- 
yond all  praise.  Years  ago  he  had 
written  a  monograph  on  the  artist, 
which  has  been  expanded  into  a  portly 
and  sumptuous  quarto.  Since  theu  he 
has  visited  all  the  public  galleries  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  many  private  collec- 
tions. He  has  explored  unknown  port- 
folios filled  with  the  author's  sketches 
and  etchings.  He  has  ransacked  all 
the  accessible  literature  in  print  or 
manuscript  relating  to  the  painter. 
And  as  the  result,  not  even  Rembraudt 
himself  ever  brought  a  striking  subject 
into  more  effective  relief.  M.  Michel's 
Rembrandt  is  the  grand  central  figure 
on  a  broad  canvas  which  coujures  up 
the  Holland  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Dutch  Ve- 
lasquez, his  genius  was  as  versatile  as 
that  of  the  immortal  Spaniard.  Like 
him,  he  not  only  excels  in  the  spirited 
fidelity  of  his  portraits,  but  shows  a 
most  masterly  and  humorous  command 
of  sujets  de  genre.  As  for  his  land- 
scapes, they  seem  to  deserve  even 
higher  praise  than  has  generally  been 
given.  For  we  may  remark,  by  the 
way,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  travelled  in  Spain,  that  Velasquez 
as  a  landscape-painter  is  ouly  to  be 
studied  and  appreciated  in  the  gallery 
of  Madrid.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
engravings  of  his  44  Meuinas "  and 
"  Hilanderas  ;  "  but  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
reproduce  the  sylvan  enchantments  of 
his  "  Gardens  of  Aranjuez." 

To  return  to  Rembrandt ;  his  life, 
his  rise,  and  his  triumphs  are  a  repre- 
sentative illustration  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  early  Dutch  painters 
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had  to  contend,  and  which  those  who 
were  gifted  with  genius  nobly  sur- 
mounted. Like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors,  he  was  humbly 
born.  The  Dutch  had  always  a  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  the  sons 
of  wealthy  families,  imbued  with  the 
hereditary  prejudices  of  the  mercantile 
caste,  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
turniug  Bohemians  and  trustiug  their 
fortunes  to  the  hazards  of  the  brush. 
Rembrandt  was  the  fifth  child  of  a 
miller  of  Ley  den,  who  was  blessed  with 
a  large  family.  Like  so  many  other  re- 
markable men,  he  was  fortunate  in  his 
mother.  She  appreciated  his  talents, 
and  was  specially  solicitous  as  to  his 
religious  instruction.  No  doubt  that 
subsequently  influenced  him  greatly  — 
and  as  we  shall  see,  not  always  to  the 
advautage  of  his  reputation  —  in  his 
strong  partiality  for  Biblical  subjects. 
But  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was 
brought  up  must  iuevitably  have  biassed 
him  in  the  same  direction.  The  heroic 
Leyden  of  the  memorable  siege  was 
iuvited  to  ask  a  boon  of  the  grateful 
stadtholder.  The  half-ruined  citizens, 
in  place  of  a  money  grant  or  a  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  preferred  to  apply  for  tho 
foundation  of  a  university.  So  trans- 
formed, their  town  not  only  became  a 
school  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  a 
great  theological  centre.  The  worthy 
miller  sent  his  sou  to  college,  where 
the  education  was  sufficiently  cheap. 
But  the  youth  scarcely  repaid  the 
money  expended  upon  him,  and  among 
the  precocious  evidences  of  his  special 
genius  was  neglect  of  his  regular 
studies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  soon 
began  to  make  himself  a  domestic  nui- 
sance by  sketching  the  members  of  his 
family  U  tort  et  a  tracers.  Latterly,  as 
they  began  to  recognize  his  powers  and 
take  encouragement  from  the  gulden 
with  which  he  was  rewarded,  his  par- 
ents resigned  themselves  to  sit  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world,  and  so  their 
faces  are  continually  reappearing  in  all 
manner  of  characters  and  disguises. 

M.  Michel  suggests  that  the  works  of 
Lucas  of  Leyden,  which  were  among 
the  glories  of  his  native  town,  may 
have  stimulated  the  ambition  of  Rem- ' 


brand t  and  taught  him  invaluable  les- 
sons. It  is  extremely  likely.  The 
career  of  Lucas  had  been  brilliant  as  it 
was  brief.  As  Rembrandt  was  to  do, 
lie  began  young,  worked  hard,  suc- 
ceeded early,  and  lavished  his  genius 
in  extravagances,  which  landed  him 
prematurely  in  difficulties.  Nor  had 
Rembrandt  lost  his  time  when  he 
shirked  his  classes.  When  ho  played 
truant,  he  loved  to  wander  iu  the  en- 
virons of  the  city,  among  the  peaceful 
scenes  which  had  a  charm  of  their 
own,  aud  which  stirred  the  fancy  of  a 
patriotic  Hollander.  His  own  genius 
developed  itself  less  precociously  than 
that  of  Lucas.  He  was  ambitious  in 
his  subjects  as  Clive  Newcome,  when 
Clive  painted  his  grand  battle-piece  of 
Assaye  ;  and  all  M.  Michel  —  who  is 
better  acquainted  with  them  than  we 
are  — can  say  for  those  productions  isy 
that  they  contain  precious  indications 
for  the  critic.  But  the  artist's  natural 
good  sense  made  him  retrace  his  steps 
in  the  mean  time.  When  he  could 
afford  the  leisure,  he  agaiu  launched 
out  upon  sacred  subjects  ;  but  now,  for 
a  time,  he  shook  himself  free  from  the 
seductions  of  the  Delilahs  and  Susan- 
nahs, aud  fell  back  upon  portraits  and 
the  subjects  which  surrounded  him. 
He  enjoyed  few  advantages  ;  he  had 
no  professional  models,  for  Leyden, 
unlike  Amsterdam,  though  it  turned 
out  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  emi- 
nent artists,  did  not  then  possess  a 
school  of  painting.  But  he  set  himself 
seriously  to  self-education,  and  laid 
violent  hands  on  ail  accessible  subjects. 
The  wealthy  miller  had  indulged  iu  the 
luxury  of  looking-glasses,  and  so  the 
young  artist  could  always  paint  him- 
self. To  that  early  necessity,  which 
became  a  habit,  we  are  indebted  for 
perhaps  tho  most  interesting  series  of 
auto- pictorial  studies  in  existence. 
The  first  of  them  shows  us  a  raw  Dutch 
youth,  with  heavy  features  and  dreamy 
eyes  in  deep  shadow,  with  a  shock 
head  of  luxuriantly  curly  hair,  which 
might  have  done  credit  to  Samson  be- 
fore the  clipping.  Yet  the  sketch  is 
doubly  interesting  and  significant  ;  for 
'  in  the  harsh  contrasts  of  its  strong 
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shadow  and  light,  it  is  the  forecast  of 
the  favorite  manner  which  became 
almost  a  trick  of  his  art.  There  are 
precisely  similar  characteristics,  but 
with  a  display  of  marvellous  progress, 
in  another  portrait,  executed  when  he 
may  have  been  twenty-three.  The 
features  have  lined  down,  the  locks  arc 
trimmed  ;  he  wears  the  black  surcoat 
and  falling  collar  of  a  well-to-do  young 
burgher ;  but,  above  all,  the  lights 
and  shades  arc  managed  with  far 
greater  delicacy.  His  powerful  treat- 
ment of  the  chiaro-oscuro  still  obvi- 
ously leaves  something  to  desire,  but  it 
lias  all  the  promise  of  the  perfection 
it  was  destined  to  attain. 

There  were  other  aspiring  young 
painters  in  Ley  den  at  the  time  ;  the 
best  known  and  most  distinguished  was 
Lievens,  for  Gerard  Dou  was  consid- 
erably younger.  Much  of  the  more 
ambitious  work  in  which  Rembrandt 
iudulged  has  disappeared.  We  cannot 
believe  that  those  grand  canvases  are 
much  to  bo  regretted,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  became  of 
them.  Probably  they  were  consigned 
to  the  family  lumber-room  ;  but  had 
the  shrewd  Dutchmen  surmised  the 
future  of  the  famous  master,  we  may 
be  very  sure  they  would  have  been 
carefully  preserved.  We  have  said 
that  their  suppression  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, because,  strangely  enough,  we 
know  exactly  what  they  were.  Among 
Rembrandt's  comrades  was  a  certain 
Van  Vliet,  who  had  little  talent  but  a 
sufficiency  of  good  sense.  He  soon 
resigned  himself  to  the  conviction  that 
he  had  no  originality,  and  gave  up 
painting  to  devote  himself  to  engrav- 
ing. As  an  engraver  he  was  clever 
and  extremely  faithful,  and  many  of 
the  lost  works  of  Lievens  aud  Rem- 
brandt survive  in  his  very  admirable 
etchings.  Already  we  note  the  delight 
in  gorgeous  decoration  which  charac- 
terized the  later  pieces  by  Rembrandt. 
He  made  choice  for  the  most  part  of 
the  conventional  subjects  which  were 
much  in  favor  with  devout  Catholics. 
One  of  these  was  "  Philip  baptizing  the 
Eunuch."  The  travelling  arrangements 
of  the  queen  of  Ethiopia's  confidential 


I  domestic  were  on  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scale.  His  person  is  draped  in 
sumptuous  robes,  eminently  unsuited 
to  that  sultry  climate  ;  he  shades  his 
swarthy  countenance  with  a  Dutch 
umbrella,  and  he  is  escorted  by  splen- 
didly appointed  guards.  The  captain 
of  the  troop  is  a  gay  and  glittering  cav- 
alier, who  ought  to  have  worn  the 
spurs  and  belt  of  chivalry.  The  party 
had  come  upon  a  solitary  pool  or  water 
brook  after  a  weary  march  through 
thiisty  deserts  ;  but  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation overhanging  the  limpid  wave 
might  have  been  nursed  in  the  dripping 
fogs  of  the  Dutch  Hats.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  a  quainter  combination  of  the 
fantastic,  uneducated,  and  uutravelled 
imagination  with  the  deep-seated  in- 
stincts of  Dutch  realism.  Yet,  as  we 
said,  it  is  eminently  characteristic.  For 
the  artist,  when  many  orders  had  made 
him  affluent,  sought  to  inspire  himself, 
like  Balzac,  with  a  collection  of  costly 
properties.  Even  in  the  indulgence  of 
a  prodigal  fancy,  he  would  still  be  real- 
istic. He  surrounded  himself  in  his 
studio  with  rich  Venetian  hangings  and 
rare  Eastern  carpets  ;  he  decks  the 
object  of  his  adoration  in  a  profusion 
of  gold  aud  gems  ;  and  then  he  repro- 
duces the  very  texture  of  the  tinely 
woven  fabrics,  and  the  Hashes  and  the 
colors  of  the  glittering  stones. 

It  is  to  that  early  period,  ere  he  had 
left  Leyden,  that  we  owe  many  of  his 
cleverest  etchings  and  sketches.  He 
had  to  draw  upon  fancy  for  his  high 
priests  and  magi  en  grande  Unite*  but 
everywhere  he  found  studies  in  abun- 
dance for  his  tramps  and  beggars. 
The  devastated  Netherlands  were  long 
in  recovering  from  the  consequences 
of  the  war  ;  and  the  streets  of  Leyden 
swarmed  with  mendicants  and  crippled 
old  soldiers.  Rembrandt  dashed  them 
down  and  scratched  them  in,  in  every 
attitude  and  in  all  conceivable  circum- 
stances. Those  grotesque  and  hasty 
studies  in  the  manner  of  Callot,  as  they 
indicate  his  quick  appreciation  of  the 
humorous,  gave  his  hand  a  marvellous 
facility.  Some  of  them  do  him  uo 
great  credit  from  a  moral  point  of 
view.   The  Dutchmen  of  the  day  were 
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not  over-refined,  and  were  tickled  by 
the  broadest  and  coarsest  humor.  Nor, 
although  the  practice  which  they  gave 
paid  him  well  111  the  end,  did  the 
sketches  turn  to  gold  in  the  mean  time. 
His  reputation  was  increasing  fast,  but 
his  art  was  far  from  remunerative. 

So  he  took  a  bold  resolution  and  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam.  The  great  city 
on  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  already  growing 
rich  again.  The  banks  already  trans- 
acted the  business  of  western  Europe  ; 
the  bourse  was  crowded  with  mer- 
chants, who  did  business  with  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Ships  from  the 
Dutch  colonies  discharged  their  cargoes 
of  silks  and  spices  at  the  doors  of 
stalely  mansions,  which  the  owners 
loved  to  embellish.  Syndics  and  burgo- 
masters perpetuated  their  features  and 
those  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  the  family  portrait-galleries.  The 
guilds  and  the  civic  corporations  had 
become  patrons  of  the  arts,  though 
probably  they  drove  hard  bargains,  and 
took  every  legitimate  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  a  rising  artist.  But  it  is 
to  that  period  we  owe  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  works  that  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  ill-lighted  old  Treppcn- 
huis,  with  its  creaking  wooden  stairs, 
and  which  have  since  been  transferred 
to  the  new  National  Museum.  And  it 
is  by  comparing  Rembrandt  there  with 
bis  contemporaries  and  scholars  that 
we  can  come  to  a  very  definite  conclu- 
sion, and  pronounco  him  the  incompa- 
rable master  and  lord  paramount  of  the 
Dutch  School.  Yet  still  in  his  passion 
for  the  realistic  lie  illustrates  the  con- 
Ilnes  of  his  genius.  Imagination  can 
never  cany  him  far  into  the  regions  of 
the  ideal,  and  his  imitation  of  what  he 
sees  before  him  is  almost  servile.  It  is 
certain  his  reputation  will  never  rest 
on  his  conception  of  the  graceful  shapes 
of  classical  or  Scriptural  beauties.  His 
fair  Susannah,  emerging  from  the  bath, 
would  never  have  tempted  anybody 
but  matter-of-fact  Dutch  elders,  who 
worshipped  the  substantial.  Still  less 
attractive  is  the  chaste  goddess  Diana, 
who,  in  the  ungainly  attitude  and  the 
stolid  expression  of  the  face,  gives  us 
the  idea  of  a  peasant  woman  turned 


prostitute,  and  engaged  at  the  street 
corner  for  the  purposes  of  tho  studio. 
In  fact,  the  close  obsequiousness  of  the 
study  is  literally  stamped  by  the  im- 
pression of  the  garter  on  the  leg  of  the 
goddess.  By  far  the  finest  of  his  many 
mythological  pictures  is  the  "  Rape  of 
Proserpine."  The  subject  lends  itself 
happily  to  the  artist's  powers,  and  we 
may  say  that  ho  shows  himself  at  home 
in  hell.  The  shrinking  Ariadne  in  her 
robes  of  white  is  really  a  subsidiary 
figure.  "What  strikes  us  is  the  fiery 
love  or  passion  of  the  Princo  of  Tarta- 
rus, as  he  throws  the  reins  over  the 
necks  of  his  infernal  coursers,  —  the 
contrast  between  the  smiling  plains  of 
Enna,  under  the  Sicilian  stin,  and  the 
gloom  and  bleak  desolation  beyond  the 
stream  of  the  Styx.  Yet  even  in  the 
blooming  vale  of  Enna  we  never  leave 
Haarlem  behind  ;  and  the  flowers 
which  the  beauty  has  been  gathering 
for  the  banquet  are  the  Dutch  tulips 
and  ranunculuses  and  corn-flowers. 

The  most  masterly  and  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  all  his  paintings  is  tho 
famous  "  Lesson  of  Anatomy,"  which 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Hague  Gal- 
lery. At  that  time  the  Dutch  schools 
of  medicine  were  already  renowned  ; 
and  assuredly  their  alumni  must  have 
had  ample  opportunities  for.  surgical 
and  medical  practice  during  the  wars. 
They  carried  a  certain  coquetry  into 
the  arrangement  of  their  anatomical 
theatres,  and  Rembrandt  and  others 
have  made  us  familiar  with  all  the  un- 
pleasant technical  details.  The  dem- 
onstrations drew  crowds  of  amateurs  as 
well  as  professional  students  ;  and  the 
subject  lies  extended  on  a  slab  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  the  cushioned 
circular  benches,  rising  tier  over  tier. 
The  walls  are  embellished  with  skele- 
tons of  men  and  horses  and  various 
anatomical  preparations.  These  pic- 
tures, unpleasant  or  revolting  in  them- 
selves, and  rather  resembling  architec- 
tural drawings,  are  chiefly  interesting 
as  indicating  the  wealth  and  popularity 
of  the  medical  guilds.  The  "  Lesson 
of  Anatomy "  is  of  a  different  order 
altogether.  The  dignity  of  the  treat- 
ment is  as  remarkable  as  the  vigor  of 
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the  execution,  and  the  highly  distinc- 
tive expressions  on  the  noble  features 
of  the  eight  eminent  savants,  make  a 
marvellous  triumph  of  suggestive  por- 
traiture. It  was  a  turning-point  in  the 
painter's  career,  and  the  story  of  the 
picture  is  curious.  The  members  of 
the  medical  guild  had  fallen  into  the 
uuiversnl  fashion  of  having  their  por- 
traits painted.  The  famous  Tulp  wns 
then  at  the  head  of  his  profession  ;  by 
the  way,  his  real  name  was  Pietersz, 
and  lie  had  borrowed  a  pseudonym 
from  the  national  flower.  "Lessons 
of  Anatomy "  had  been  painted  fre- 
quently before  for  the  medical  colleges, 
and  Tulp  decided  to  give  Rembrandt 
the  order  fof  this  oue.  It  was  a  flat- 
tering proposal  to  make  to  a  novice, 
and  the  novice  showed  self-confidence 
in  accepting  the  commission.  The  elo- 
quent faces  speak  for  themselves,  and 
Tulp  must  have  been  gratified  with  his 
own  presentment,  which  is  the  embod- 
iment of  benignant  science.  But  what 
may  perhaps  have  pleased  him  more, 
was  Rembrandt's  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  corpse.  Wo  believe  that  doctors 
for  once  are  agreed,  in  saying  that  they 
can  diagnose  the  malady  of  which  the 
pntient  died.  The  picture  appealed 
strongly  to  the  national  tastes  and  pre- 
dilections. Not  only  did  the  new- 
comer leap  into  notoriety,  but  he  was 
raised  beyond  rivalry  if  not  beyond 
jealousy.  His  seniors  could  not  with- 
hold their  praise,  and  paid  him  the 
sincere  compliment  of  imitation.  He 
had  a  rush  of  orders  with  which 
lie  could  not  keep  pace,  and  lie  com- 
manded the  highest  prices  in  the 
market.  Had  his  genius  only  been 
associated  with  ordinary  prudence  and 
frugality,  he  might  have  lived  as  com- 
fortably as  any  of  his  mercantile  pa- 
trons, and  died  in  the  fulness  of  wealth 
and  honors. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  rising  star  had 
even  attracted  the  notice  of  the  stadt- 
holder.  Frederick  Henry,  the  son  of 
"The  Taciturn,"  although  he  had  lav- 
ished large  sums  upon  works  of  art, 
had  never  encouraged  native  talent. 
His  predilections  were  cosmopolitan, 
like  his  domains,  and  he  had  incliued 


to  fill  his  galleries  with  the  works  of 
Italians  and  Flemings.  But  now  the 
prince's  secretary,  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  artist,  enters  into  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  the  result  of 
successive  commissions  was  a  scries  of 
remarkable  Scriptural  pieces.  After 
passing  into  the  possession  of  the  elec- 
tor-palatine, aud  for  long  being  the 
boast  of  the  famous  Dusseldorf  Gallery, 
they  have  since  been  transferred  to  the 
Pinacothek  of  Munich.  The  magnifi- 
cent u  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  was 
with  good  reason  a  special  favorite  of 
the  artist.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  geueral  effect ;  uoth- 
ing  more  grand  than  the  arrangement 
aud  the  grouping,  which  recommended 
themselves  likewise  to  Rubens.  The 
streams  of  celestial  light,  flowing  down 
through  the  prevailing  darkness,  throw 
out  the  figure  bending  over  the  cross- 
arm  of  the  accursed  tree,  aud  the 
shrouded  body,  still  in  the  limpness  of 
the  last  agony,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the 
executioner's  assistants.  Yet  the  great 
painting  is  far  from  perfect.  The  ideal 
and  transcendental  degenerate  as  usual 
into  the  trivial  or  commonplace  in  the 
lower  part ;  and  we  are  incliued  to 
smile  at  the  sleek  and  turbaned  high 
priest,  the  typical  Hollander  in  the 
boots  of  a  burgomaster,  who  is  phleg- 
matically  leaning  on  his  staff  aud 
complacently  superintending  the  opera- 
tions. 

Never  had  the  industrious  artist 
worked  more  indefatigably  than  during 
the  early  years  of  residence  in  Amster- 
dam. Hitherto  it  would  seem  he  had 
kept  himself  heart-whole,  nor  have  we 
even  reasou  to  suspect  that  he  was 
addicted  to  passing  amours.  Now  he 
found  a  new  mistress,  though  she  be- 
came rather  the  handmaid  than  the 
rival  of  the  art  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted himself.  He  fell  passionately  in 
love  with  the  Saskia  he  has  made  fa- 
mous, the  fair  and  fairly  dowered 
daughter  of  a  noble  Friesland  family. 
Saskia  smiled  on  the  advances  of  the 
fashionable  painter,  but  her  relatives 
were  in  no  hurry  to  give  their  consent. 
Like  Jacob,  he  had  to  wait  and  work 
for  his  bride.    The  time  of  probation: 
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was  fruitful,  for  he  was  not  only  per- 
mitted to  see  aud  correspond  with  the 
young  lady,  hut  to  paint  her  charms  as 
often  as  he  pleased.     He  used,  and 
perhaps  abused,  his  opportunities.  We 
see  Saskia  posing  in  all  costumes  and 
characters ;  he  elaborates  her  attrac- 
tions with  a  loving  touch,  and  he  de- 
lights to  deck  her  out  with  jewels,  and 
to  arrange  her  fanciful  toilets  with  the 
taste  of  an  artistic  costumier.  Her 
features  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  those 
of  his  venerated    parents,  but  Ihey 
scarcely  impress  us  as  being  equally 
faithful.    We  suspect  he  was  inclined 
sometimes  to  idealize,  and  in  the  half- 
length  in  the  Cassel  Museum  she  seems 
more  delicately  refined  than  in  the 
better-known  full  face  iu  the  collection 
of  Prince  Lichtenstein.    It  is  evident 
that  she  sat  for  the  bride  in  the  "  Fian- 
ce*e  Juive,"  where  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
is  unmistakably  Dutch.    But  it  is  clear 
that  Saskia  was  no  great  beauty,  and 
her  lover  was  too  conscientious  to  be 
extravagantly    complimentary.  Like 
the  kine  in  Pharaoh's  first  visiou,  she 
was  exceedingly  fat  and  well-preserved 
—  what  we  should  call  in  Scotland  a 
41  sonsy  lass,"  who,  had   she  lived, 
must  have  expanded  into  a  portly  ma- 
tron.   Yet  her  face  had  a  fair  share  of 
the  beaute  de  (liable,  and  M.  Michel  ex- 
patiates on  the  malicious  sparkle  of  her 
half-closed  eyes.    The  marriage,  when 
it  came  off,  was  undoubtedly  a  happy 
one,  and  if  the  establishment  subse- 
quently got  into  debt  and  difficulties,  it 
was  not  that  the  head  of  it  neglected 
his  business.    The  bright  young  wife 
was  continually  on  duty  in  the  studio, 
where  caresses  may  have  cheered  the 
tnnuis  of  tedious  sittings  for  the  figures 
in  many  of  the  sacred  and  classical 
pieces.    Now  we  sec  her  draped  in  the 
flowing,  Oriental  garments,  and  again 
in  the  classical  minimum  of  clothing 
which  scarcely  conceals  her  luxuriant 
charms.    Never  is  she  exhibited  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  celebrated 
Saskia  of  Dresden,  where  she  is  seated 
in  a  gala  dress  on  her  husbaud's  knee. 
Hero  again  Rembrandt  almost  repro- 
duces a  similar  scene  by  Rubens.  The 
execution  is  as  admirable  as  the  effect 


is  coquettish  ;  as  a  bit  of  portraiture,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  pick  a  fault  in  it ; 
but  we  agree  with  M.  Michel  that,  to 
those  familiar  with  the  painter's  pri- 
vate life,  there  is  a  rather  ludicrous 
impression  of  affectation  and  unreality. 
Rubens  was  a  jovial  Fleming,  and  no- 
toriously a  bon  vicant ;  Rembrandt,  on 
the  contrary,  among  his  hard-drinking 
countrymen,  was  a  model  of  sobriety. 
Yet  here  we  have  him  as  a  joyous 
roisterer,  holding  up  a  long  glass  of 
beer  or  wine,  and  treating  the  cher- 
ished deity  of  his  domestic  hearth  as  if 
he  had  been  supping  with  a  reckless 
courtesan  in  a  cabaret.  But  it  was  his 
art  and  not  the  wine  which  had  gone 
to  his  head,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  case  where  he  has 
given  himself  away  to  such  abandon. 
Franz  Hals  has  often  depicted  similar 
scenes,  with  almost  equal  power  aud 
perhaps  superior  spirit.  But  Hals, 
with  his  remarkable  gifts,  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  for  inspiration  in  the 
taverns  he  haunted,  like  so  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  Dutch  amateurs  of 
the  grotesque. 

As  the  portrait-painter  of  the  day 
and  the  marvel  of  the  metropolis,  Rem- 
brandt was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  leading  citizens,  and  doubtless  was 
a  welcome  guest  in  the  best  society  of 
Amsterdam.  But  in  his  versatility,  his 
ambition,  and  his  devotion  to  the  ec- 
centric aud  picturesque,  he  could  never 
con  flue  himself  to  the  most  paying 
branch  of  his  profession.  Fortunately 
for  us,  lie  still  loved  to  frequent  the 
quuis,  the  fairs,  and  the  markets  ;  to 
delineate  the  busy  life  which  illustrated 
common  character  in  action.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  for  many  years  he  had 
takeu  up  his  residence  in  the  crowded 
Jewish  quarter.  The  studies  he  made 
there  have  entered  largely  into  the 
composition  of  such  contemporary 
pieces  as  the  "Sacrifice  of  Abraham" 
and  the  M  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds." 
Nor  was  any  period  of  his  life  —  not 
even  his  time  of  education  at  Leyden 
—  more  fertile  in  spirited  etchings. 
And  each  successive  stage  of  the  etch- 
ing indicates  a  change  and  a  distinct 
advance.    Already  the  influence  of  the 
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Italian  schools  was  beginning  to  extend 
to  Holland,  and  again,  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  great  reputation,  he  reverts 
to  the  less  congenial  classical  themes. 
The  refined  poetry  of  the  old  Greek 
myths  is  hopelessly  vulgarized  in  a 
coarse  aud  even  offensive  metempsy- 
chosis.   It  would  appear  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  preliminary  sketches, 
that  he  had  bestowed  exceptional  pains 
on  the  gross  and  repulsive  Hying  Gany- 
mede of  Dresden,  aud  it  is  unpleasant 
to  see  the  significant  sign  of  the  fright 
of  the  boy  when  ho  is  ravished  away 
in  the  clutches  of  the  bird  of  Jove. 
As  for  the  Dauae,  she  is  disenchanting 
aud  almost  disgusting,  though,  as  a 
practical  young  woman,  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  she  had  let  herself  be  se- 
duced by  a  shower  of  silver  gulden. 
The  "Marriage  of  Samson  "  —  though 
it  is  a  Dutch  wedding  —  and  the  ki  To- 
bias "  are  of  afar  higher  order  ;  though, 
to  our  miud,  neither  approaches  for 
simple  effect  the  sportsman  proudly 
holding  up  his  capercailzie,    lie  that  as 
it  may,  there  is  little  question  that  iu 
those  days  he  "  placed M  all  his  pic- 
tures.   He  is  said  to  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  commissions,  and  his 
income  must  have  beeu  very  large. 
Moreover,  he  took  apprentices  at  high 
fees,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  time  ; 
and,  like  illustrious  modems  in  the  arts 
aud  letters,  is  said  to  have  beeu  largely 
assisted  by  44  shadows  "  aud  44  ghosts." 
In  fact,  he  had  more  than  oue  pupil 
of  extraordinary  taleut,  whose  work, 
with    very  slight    retouching,  might 
easily  have  passed  for  his  own.  Among 
these  were  Iiol,  Flinck,  aud  Vau  Eeck- 
hout.    That  fact,  of  course,  throws  a 
certain  shade  of  doubt  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  the  works  attributed 
to  the  master.     But,  after  all,  what 
does  it  signify  to  us  ?    Each  separate 
work  of  art  must  be  judged  apart  and 
on  its  merits  ;  and  those  who  sentimen- 
tally hold  to  a  name  may  be  satisfied  by 
knowing  that  Rembrandt's  surveillance 
in  his  studio  was  incessant.    Even  un- 
der the  pressure  of  debts  aud  duns, 
he  was  never  wanliug  iu  regard  for 
his  reputation.    We  may  be  sure  that 
nothing  left  the  atelier  which  had  not 


j  cither  actually  passed  under  his  hands 
or  at  least  been  stamped  with  the 
hall-mark  of  his  approval.  As  to  that, 
his  free-handed  fashions  when  attend- 
j  ing  sales  were  extremely  significant. 
Wheu  he  had  decided  to  buy  a  panning 
or  a  sketch,  he  always  made  the  tir>L 
offer  so  high  that  no  one  was  likely 
to  outbid  him.  To  frugal  friends  who 
objected  to  his  recklessness,  he  would 
answer  that  it  was  his  desire  to  do 
honor  to  his  profession. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  he  not 
very  unfrequontly  sauk  to  bathos  when 
striving  after  the  sublime,  so  he  some- 
times rises  to  sublimity  wheu  he  meant 
to  be  most  homely  aud  simple.  For 
example,  no  oue  of  his  smaller  works 
pleases  us  more  than  his  little  domestic 
group  in  the  quiet  collage  interior, 
which  is  christened  "The  Household 
of  the  Joiner,"  and  is  hung  in  the 
Louvre.  The  peasant  woman  with  the 
baby  on  her  kuee  is  more  spiritual  than, 
any  of  the  Virgin  mothers  he  ha* 
painted  ;  and  as  a  sujet  de  yeare,  with, 
the  lights,  the  faces,  the  attitudes,  and 
the  details,  it  scarcely  ranks  below  the 
fiuest  works  of  Velasquez. 

Then  he  paiuled  the  masterpiece 
miscalled  44  The  Night-watch."  It  had 
beeu  commanded  by  the  rich  company 
of  the  musketeers  or  crossbowmeu,  and 
paradoxically  it  marked  at  once  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  and  the  begiuuiug 
of  his  temporary  eclipse.  It  is  really  a 
call  to  arms  of  the  civic  guard.  Like 
good  men  of  busiuess  as  they  were,,  the 
captain  aud  lieutenant  may  have  stip- 
ulated that  their  well-known  figures 
were  to  stand  out  conspicuously.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  popular  painter 
stood  boldly  for  his  indopeudeuce,  ami 
broke  away  from  the  conventional- 
ities. He  executed  a  noble  historical 
piece.  Seldom  has  he  brought  out  iu 
stronger  relief  his  daring  contrasts  of 
light  aud  shadow.  The  grouping  is  as^ 
excellent  as  the  appropriate  framework 
of  the  background,  aud  all  is  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the 
torches.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  one  of  the  principals  had  some 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  For  whereas 
the  figure  of  the  stalwart  captain  is. 
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calmly  dignified,  we  arc  always  inclined 
to  see  a  touch  of  realistic  irony  in  his 
self-satisfied  little  subordinate  in  white, 
who  is  strutting  complacently  at  his 
elbow.  That  glistening  white  uniform 
is  now  thrown  out  in  its  pristine  bril- 
liancy. We  have  not  seen  the  old 
painting  since  it  was  cleaned  in  1881), 
but  M.  Michel  remarks  on  it  as  a  won- 
derful example  of  successful  restora- 
tion. For  long  "The  Night-watch" 
has  ranked  among  the  great  paintings 
of  Europe.  But  at  the  time  it  brought 
the  artist  more  criticism  than  credit. 
His  wealthy  patrons  for  the  first  time 
gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  a  painter 
who  had  ceased  to  be  orthodox,  and  as 
troubles  or  sorrows  come  in  battalions, 
Fortune  began  to  turn  her  back.  Sas- 
kia,  the  beloved  haus-fran,  sickened 
and  died,  and  he  sadly  missed  the  pres- 
ence which  had  made  the  happiness  of 
his  home.  He  had  as  much  reason  to 
miss  the  manager  who  had  looked  after 
his  affairs  and  kept  the  household  ac- 
counts. Under  the  darkening  shadows 
of  an  abiding  grief,  he  felt  that  his 
magical  genius  was  failing  him  ;  and 
in  those  days  of  despondency  he  was 
no  longer  buoyed  up  by  the  tangible 
pecuniary  evidences  of  his  undisputed 
supremacy.  He  shunned  the  society 
that  had  ceased  to  court  him,  and  with- 
drew to  indulge  his  grief  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  the  country. 

Future  generations  of  admirers  have 
lost  nothing  by  his  retreat.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  Rembrandt  to  be 
idle,  and  his  impulse  was  to  educate 
himself  by  incessant  work.  To  that 
period,  when  effort  was  its  own  reward, 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  his  most 
remarkable  paintings,  ami  innumerable 
etchings  of  character  and  landscape. 
Again  we  are  back  among  the  wind- 
mills and  the  venerable  water-mills  ; 
again  we  have  the  sand-dunes  and  the 
dreary  flats  ;  again  we  have  the  boors 
in  their  workaday  or  festive  suits,  and 
the  beggars,  with  their  bones  staring 
through  their  tatters.  But  the  painter 
and  etcher  has  made  marvellously  long 
strides  since  the  days  of  his  Leyden 
novitiate.  There  are  Troyen-like  pas- 
toral scenes,  and  Corot-like  studies  of 


storm-buffeted  alder-clumps  standing 
out  against  lowering  sunsets  and  clouds 
portentous  of  storm.  Yet  his  versa- 
tility and  the  Catholicism  of  his  yenre 
have  not  been  in  any  degree  lessened. 
Away  from  his  models,  and  having 
abandoned  his  properties  to  creditors, 
he  can  still  launch  forth  in  such  sub- 
jects as  the  u  Saviour  preaching," 
though  we  can  hardly  say  he  is  alto- 
gether himself  when  swimming  with- 
out his  bladders  ;  but  neither  eye  nor 
hand  have  lost  anything  of  their  cun- 
ning, and  firm  assurance  is  shown  in 
the  portraits  that  were  etched  from  the 
life.  We  know  not  that  he  ever  threw 
off  anything  more  forcible  than  the 
-Jan  Coruelis  Sylvius  "  of  1040.  The 
peu-and-ink  sketch  for  it  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  venerable 
face  in  the  finished  work  reflects  in 
each  eloquent  line  the  motto  over  the 
head  —  Spes  mea  Chris  tun.  Yet  the 
"  Geometrician  "  and  the  "Old  Haar- 
iug "  of  ten  years  later  are  no  whit 
inferior.  We  may  add  that  the  last  of 
his  own  self-representations,  where  the 
prematurely  worn  man  of  fifty-four 
does  not  spare  himself  a  siugle  wrinkle 
or  crowsfoot,  is  the  worthy  culmination 
of  his  unparalleled  gallery  of  self-delin- 
eation. It  was  to  the  industry  of  the 
following  year  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  well-known  "  Syndics,"  for  the  tide 
of  public  favor  seems  to  have  been  be- 
ginning to  flow  again.  Yet,  so  far  as 
earthly  hope  or  happiness  was  con- 
cerned, his  light  was  destined  to  go  out 
in  darkness.  His  later  life  was  melan- 
choly romance,  and  the  closing  scenes 
are  tragic.  We  might  devote  a  long 
article  to  the  seamy  side  of  that 
strangely  checkered  existence,  where, 
doubtless  owing  to  his  imprudence,  ex- 
travagance, and  want  of  the  national 
business  qualities,  he  was  subjected  to 
daily  worry  and  to  every  variety  of 
mortification.  He  was  crippled  by 
debts  and  worried  by  mortgagees  and 
settlement  trustees.  The  houses  he 
had  bought  or  built  were  sold  for  what 
they  would  fetch,  and  his  cherished 
collections  had  been  sent  to  the  ham- 
mer and  scattered  among  unapprecia- 
tivc  purchasers.    What  cau  have  been 
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more  humiliating  to  a  decent  Dutch- 
man than  heing  formally  declared  an 
insolvent  defaulter  in  that  mercantile 
society  of  Amsterdam,  which  believed 
before  all  things  in  credit  and  gulden  ? 
The  humbly  born  artist  had  the  bitter- 
ness of  knowing  that  he  had  made  his 
way  among  the  commercial  aristocracy 
by  sheer  force  of  genius  ;  that  he  had 
married  so  as  to  give  society  every 
satisfaction  ;  that  he  had  held  his  hon- 
ored head  high  among  the  best ;  and 
that,  with  the  ball  of  fortune  at  his 
foot,  he  had  wantonly  kicked  it  away. 
M.  Michel  suggests  that  the  touching 
picture  of  the  Redeemer's  passion, 
painted  the  very  year  before  his  death, 
was  the  pathetic  expression  of  his  own 
sufferings,  of  his  baffled  aspirations  and 
his  blighted  hopes.  At  all  events,  it 
almost  synchronized  with  the  death  of 
his  son,  a  year  before  that  of  his 
father;  and  Rembrandt,  who  passed 
away  himself  in  the  autumn  of  16G9, 
was  followed  to  the  grave  in  a  very  few 
days  by  his  widowed  step-daughter. 
He  would  have  died  the  richest  man  in 
Holland,  could  he  in  his  lifetime  have 
realized  but  a  modest  percentage  on 
the  pecuniary  reversion  of  his  posthu- 
mous glory. 

His  art  was  originating  because  in- 
tensely and  csseutially  original.  He 
marks  the  epoch  in  Dutch  development 
from  which  all  the  branches  of  the 
schools  took  their  subsequent  depar- 
tures. His  pupils  perpetuated  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  departed  master,  and 
even  his  rivals  had  submitted  to  the 
influence  they  could  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate. For  the  truth  was  that  the  gran- 
deur and  the  range  of  his  genius  were 
only  limited  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  asserted  itself.  He  had  few 
advantages  ;  he  had  never  any  regular 
teacher  ;  and  the  predecessors  on  whom 
he  might  have  modelled  himself  would 
only  have  led  him  astray,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sturdy  independence 
which  was  the  expression  and  safe- 
guard of  his  genius.  His  amazing  in- 
stinct for  the  technique  of  his  art, 
which  was  what  his  more  capable  con- 
temporaries were  most  titled  to  admire, 
reconciled  them  in  a  measure  to  the 


novelty  of  his  conceptions.  Realistic 
as  the  most  realistic  of  them  —  and  we 
know  that  we  liavc  always  been  ring- 
ing the  changes  on  his  realism  —  he 
brought  poetry  into  the  prose  of  their 
studios, —and  he  rises  easily  from  an 
actuality  or  a  pastoral  to  an  epic.  Nor 
has  any  one  of  his  successors  been  able 
to  tread  tolerably  closely  in  all  his  foot- 
steps, from  the  drawing  a  bucket  of 
water  by  a  village  maiden  in  sabots  to  a 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus  or  an  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross.  In  his  grand  histor- 
ical pictures  he  stands  absolutely  apart. 
He  alone  can  generalize  as  well  ns 
individualize,  combining  breadth  with 
the  most  minute  observation.  It  is 
there  we  see  his  superiority  to  such 
finished  masters  in  their  respective 
styles  as  Van  der  Heist  and  Franz 
Hals,  who  can  suggest  a  man's  char- 
acter in  the  back  sinews  of  his  hand, 
but  who  will  fritter  away  force  on  the 
embroideries  and  accessories.  The 
brilliant  audacity  of  Rembrandt  ex- 
plains alike  his  shortcomings  and  his 
failures.  He  was  always  breaking 
fresh  and  unfamiliar  ground,  and  he 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  tempera- 
ment to  meditate  and  hesitate.  Me 
took  excelsior  for  his  motto,  even  in  the 
most  commonplace  work,  and  so  it  is 
that  he  has  left  no  direct  heir-general, 
but  a  host  of  legatees  to  divide  his  gifts 
and  share  the  succession. 

"Wo  must  say  a  word  or  two  by  way 
of  postscript  on  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  the  great  teacher  on  some 
of  his  more  or  less  illustrious  followers. 
To  not  a  few  of  them  he  communicated 
his  rare  feeling  for  the  picturesque  ;  to 
all  he  taught  intense  conscientiousness 
and  the  importance  of  careful  technical 
execution.  Gerard  Dou  stauds  easily 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  sub-schools. 
He  had  entered  the  studio  of  Rem- 
brandt as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  he 
passed  threo  years  there.  He  elabo- 
rated elaboration,  and  executed  all  his 
subjects,  Scriptural  or  otherwise,  in 
transcendental  miniature.  In  spite  of 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  finish,  he 
is  believed  to  have  painted  upwards 
of  two  hundred  pictures.  His  favor- 
ite pupil  Van  Mieris  closely  resembles 
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him,  and  as  Dou  was  born  at  Leyden, 
Van  Mieris  died  there.    Schalkcn,  in 
tho  harshness  of  his  lights  and  shad- 
ows, was  a  coarser  Dou  and  a  cruder 
Rembrandt.    Yet  some  of  his  studies, 
like  the  girl  shading  the  candle-dame 
with  her  plump  hand,  are  wonderfully 
lifelike  and  vigorous.    As  for  Van  der 
Eeckhout,  Bol,  and  Flinck,  they  all 
loved  to  reproduce  their  master's  fa- 
vorite subjects,  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
first  who  most  closely  approaches  his 
excellence.     Van  der  Meer  aud  the 
more  humorous  Maas  laid  themselves 
out  to  imitate  the  genre  pictures.  Nor 
was  De  Hooch,  who  subsequently  be- 
took himself  to  a  similar  style,  far 
behind  either.     As  for  Drost,  he  so 
heartily  admired  Rembrandt  that  he 
became  a  pictorial    commentator  by 
caricaturing  his  foibles  and  failings. 
Terburg,  though  he  generally  lavished 
his  genius  ou  the  glorification  of  milli- 
nery, showed  that,  had  he  chosen,  he 
might  have  risen  to  far  nobler  concep- 
tions, as  in  the  famous  historical  piece 
of  his  M  Congress  of  Munster,"  gener- 
ously presented  to  tho  National  Gallery 
by  Sir  Richard  Wallace.     Metsu,  al- 
though  inferior  in  exquisitencss  of 
finish,  paints  with  finer  feeling  and 
sentiment.    A  Leyden  man  by  birth, 
lie  is  said  to  have  gone  to  spend  two 
years  in  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  form 
himself  on  his  illustrious  fellow-citizen. 
So  Netcher  had  formed  himself  on 
Terburg  and  Metsu,  to  whom  he  runs 
a  rather  indifferent  third. 

Jan  Stcen  likewise  came  from  Ley- 
den. He  fortunately  failed  as  a  brewer, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  fine  arts.  His 
work  is  the  more  wonderful,  that  he 
had  been  set  up  by  his  friends  in  a 
tavern,  where  he  had  no  more  thirsty 
customer  than  himself.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  his  best  work  was  done 
before  the  liquor  had  died  down  in  him. 
His  versatility,  as  the  Apelles  of  tho 
tavern  company,  is  inexhaustible  as 
his  humor,  and  the  clever  compositions 
suggested  by  ludicrous  actualities  are 
always  overflowing  with  genuine  fun. 
Adrien  Brouwer  was  the  dissipated 
pupil  of  the  dissipated  Hals.  He  de- 
picts to  admiration  the  drunken  card 


playing  boors,  with  their  earthen 
beer-flagons  and  their  broken  pipes. 
The  touch  and  the  fancies  are  of  Steen 
and  Brouwer ;  the  lights  from  tho 
forge-tire  or  the  candles  on  the  table 
are  clearly  those  of  Rembrandt.  Adrian 
van  Ostade  had  likewise  studied  under 
Hals,  but  he  had  so  obviously  gone 
back  a  stage  in  seeking  for  his  inspira- 
tions, that  he  has  been  styled  the 
Rembrandt  of  genre.  Again,  tho  in- 
fluence of  Rembrandt  is  to  be  traced, 
though  less  directly,  in  the  horse-pieces 
of  Wouvenuans  aud  tho  cattle-pieces 
of  Paul  Potter  ;  nor  do  wo  fail  to  find 
it  in  the  landscapes  of  Ruysdael,  Hob- 
bema,  and  Van  Goyen,  and  even  in  the 
works  of  tho  great  marine  painters. 
In  sunshine  or  in  storm,  at  sunrise  or 
by  moonlight,  it  is  always  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  but  abovo  all,  as  we  have 
insisted  over  and  over  again,  it  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  thoroughgoing  methods 
of  those  brilliant  but  laborious  Dutch- 
men. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

A  coppery  afternoon  sunshine, 
which  neither  cheered  nor  warmed, 
brought  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
old  men's  ward  in  Ebrington  work- 
house into  bolder,  uglier  obtrusiveness. 
The  old  men  sat  dull  and  motionless, 
statues  of  discontent,  staring  at  tho  fire 
which  burnt  as  agreeably  as  it  could 
behind  its  bars,  and  was,  indeed,  tho 
only  thing  agreeable  there.  The  bent 
figures,  brown  and  leathery-looking 
in  their  workhouse  fustian,  made  a 
mournful  picture  enough.  They  sel- 
dom spoke.  What  had  they  to  talk 
about  ?  A  muttered  grumble  at  the 
rations,  or  the  weather,  or  their  various 
aches  and  pains,  was  all  that  passed  for 
conversation,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
childish  old  chap  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  be  cheerful,  and  was  much 
despised  therefor. 

Yet  some  of  these  men  had  been 
bright  enough  in  their  d.iy — ay,  and 
good-looking  too,  when   they  drove 
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their  teams  afield  beneath  the  blue 
spring  sky,  and  cracked  their  jokes 
over  their  bread  and  cheese.  Now 
their  meals,  though  more  substantial, 
tasted  only  of  pauperism  and  discon- 
tent. The  breaks  in  their  long  day 
were  few  :  meal-time,  bed-time,  an  oc- 
casional walk  for  those  who  could  still 
crawl  out  into  the  sunshine  ;  incursions 
from  the  master,  the  chaplain,  the  doc- 
tor, visitors  from  the  outside  world  of 
liberty. 

There  was  a  visitor  that  day,  a 
weekly  visitor,  for  old  Peter  Lucas  — 
his  granddaughter  Bell  Robertson, 
maid-of-all-work  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the 
baker's  wife.  No  one  but  old  Peter 
took  auy  notice  of  Bell— her  shabby 
little  figure  wns  too  well  known  ;  they 
didn't  even  reckon  her  a  u  well-favored 
wench,"  though  if  she  had  been  better 
dressed  and  better  fed  plenty  would 
probably  have  thought  differently. 
Bell's  slight  form  was  disguised  in  an 
ill-fitting  jacket  which  Mrs.  Jenkins 
wore  till  it  was  too  out-of-fashion  for  a 
baker's  wife,  and  a  common  stuff  frock 
scanty  enough  to  display  a  pair  of 
boots  many  sizes  too  big.  A  hideous 
hat  disfigured  the  thick  pre-Raphaelite 
red  hair  and  the  small-featured,  sad, 
pale  face.  But  one  face  brightened  at 
her  coming  —  the  weather-beaten  coun- 
tenance of  her  grandfather.  She  was 
the  oue  creature  in  the  world  he  loved, 
as  her  mother  was  before  her,  and  her 
grandmother  first  of  all.  In  proportion 
to  his  love  for  Bell  was  his  hale  for 
his  first-born,  Matthew,  and  Matthew's 
wife,  who— well-to-do  as  he  consid- 
ered them  — refused  him  the  pittance 
he  asked  for  to  keep  him  from  the 
workhouse. 

Bell's  mother,  Lucy,  had  been  a 
gentle,  loving  creature,  married  in  her 
teens  to  a  fellow  of  whom  nobody  ap- 
proved, who  nevertheless  made  her 
happy  enough  till  he  fell  from  a  ladder 
and  broke  his  back.  Then  she  crept 
home  to  her  father's  cottage  with  her 
little  red-haired  girl.  Peter  had  been 
angry  at  her  marriage,  but  she  had 
always  been  his  favorite,  and,  though 
he  did  not  say  much,  being  of  the  gruff 
and  taciturn  sort,  he  welcomed  her 
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back  with  secret  satisfaction.    He  could 
earn  little  euough  for  himself,  and  the 
additional  mouths  to  feed  made  life  a 
hard  struggle,  the  more  so  that  the 
cruel  foe  of  rustic  old  age  —  rheuma- 
tism—  was  creeping  daily  upou  him. 
When  Bell  was  fifteen  her  mother  fell 
ill,  and  this  last  illness  was  so  cruelly 
prolonged  as  to  drain  all  Peter's  small 
savings.    But  he  had  always  paid  his 
way,  and  would  do  so  still  —  he  would 
not  ask  Matthew  for  help.  Matthew 
had  married  at  thirty  a  widow  with 
savings  and  two  children,  and  had 
three  of  his  own,  and  Matthew's  wife 
considered  they  were  "  noways  bound 
to  keep  Mat's  father  and  them,"  when 
they  had  their  own  five  to  consider. 
Yet,  compared  to  the  old  laborer,  Mat- 
thew Lucas  was  well-to-do.    He  had  a 
six-roomed  house,  an  orchard,  a  couple 
of  cows,  pigs  and  fowls,  and  was  a 
farmer  and  fruit-grower   ou  a  very 
small  scale.    But  he  could  not  spare 
even  skim  milk  for  his  sister.  His 
pigs  must  fatten  if  Lucy  Robertson 
wasted.    She  had  made  Iter  own  bed, 
and  must  lie  on  it ;  it  was  all  he  could 
do  these  bad  times  to  make  both  ends 
meet.    Matthew  was  a  plausible  mau 
of  rather  comely  exterior,  which  grossly 
belied  the  hardness  of  the  sordid  soul 
within.    He  might  have  been  better  if 
he  had  married  a  better  womau.  His 
wife,  a  meau,  self-righteous  creature, 
incapable  of  taking  any  but  an  admir- 
ing view  of  her  own  actions,  could 
never  forgive  her  father-in-law  for  cer- 
tain home-thrusts  he  had  given  her. 
When  Lucy  died,  the  old  man  fell  ill. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  Matthew 
considered,  but   the  workhouse,  4ka 
sight    more    comfortable    than  the 
draughty  place "  Peter  called  home. 
Bell  must  go  to  service  and  earn  her 
bread. 

Peter  thought  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive ;  his  proud,  stubborn  old  soul 
shrank  with  horror  from  the  idea  of 
pauperism.  Matthew  might  make  him 
a  small  allowance  till  he  could  work 
again — he  could  make  shift  somehow 
till  then.  It  was  the  first  thing  he  had 
ever  asked  his  son,  aud  he  was  over 
seventy.    Matthew  did  not  like  refus- 
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ing,  though  more  from  fear  of  what  the 
neighbors  might  say  than  for  any  other 
reason.  But  Martha  was  loud  and 
positive.  Five  children  to  bring  up, 
fruit  almost  given  away,  rents  raised, 
and  pigs  lowered !  How  could  they 
afford  five  shillings  a  week  for  his 
father  (who  ought  to  have  laid  by), 
and  no  less  would  be  any  good  ?  Mat- 
thew offered  half-a-crown  I  His  father, 
from  his  coarse  pillow,  eyed  him  all 
over.  44  May,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I'll  go 
into  the  Union  and  shame  thee,"  and 
he  went.  Dell  went  to  drudge  for 
Bharp-tougued  Mrs.  Jenkins  in  the 
High  Street  for  the  liberal  wages  of 
two  shillings  a  week.  Yet  out  of  this 
she  saved  a  shilling  now  and  then  lo 
buy  her  granddad  a  little  tobacco,  and 
she  never  missed  calling  to  see  him  on 
her  afternoon  out.  She  was  eighteen 
now,  though  she  did  not  look  it  by 
three  years,  delicate  and  soft-hearted 
like  her  mother,  with  a  mind  neither 
stupid  nor  uureceplive. 

Pleasure  visibly  brightened  old  Lu- 
cas's rough -hewn  visage  when  his 
granddaughter  entered  the  white- 
washed ward  that  February  afternoon  ; 
but  all  he  said  was,  in  a  growling  un- 
dertone :  — 

44  Well,  my  wench,  how  be'st  thee  ? 
Thee  hasn't  forgotten  old  granddad, 
then  ?  " 

She  did  not  kiss  him  ;  she  had  never 
learnt  the  girlish  fashion  of  caressing  ; 
she  only  drew  a  wooden  chair  to  his 
knee,  and  laid  her  small  red  hand  for  a 
moment  on  his  fustian  sleeve.  The 
other  old  men  looked  on  stolidly  —  the 
only  interesting  point  in  the  interview 
to  them  was  whether  the  girl  had 
44  brought  Bummat"  for  old  Lucas. 
They  were  apt  to  be  44  begrudgeful,"  as 
Bell  called  it.  She  slipped  her  little 
offering  of  tobacco  into  his  hand,  hoping 
nobody  saw  it,  and  said  a  word  or  two 
to  him  in  her  low,  shy  voice,  a  pleasant 
if  not  exactly  a  refined  one. 

44  How's  the  pain  been,  granddad  ?  " 

M  'Bout  as  usual  —  bad  enough.  Seen 
anything  of  'em  up  there?"  He 
jerked  his  thumb  vaguely  towards  the 
setting  sun  ;  but  Bell  knew  what  he 
meant. 
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44 1  heard,"  she  said,  44  as  he  bought 
four  more  pigs." 

44  Ay,"  with  a  low  growl  of  concen- 
trated bitterness  more  to  himself  than 
to  her,  '4  he  can  buy  pigs,  dang  him  I 
They're  more  to  him  than  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  The  Lord  give  him  the 
measure  he've  given  — heaped  up, 
pressed  down,  and  running  over." 
Bell  took  no  notice  :  she  was  used  to 
her  grandfather's  hatred  of  his  son. 
Hers  was  not  a  vindictive  nature,  but 
iu  her  own  way  she,  too,  hated  Mat- 
thew and  Martha  Lucas.  The  old  man 
had  let  his  grey  head  fall  forward  over 
the  hands  that  were  clasped  on  the 
top  of  his  oaken  stick.  He  glanced  up 
after  a  moment  or  two  from  under  his 
shaggy  white  eyebrows  at  the  girl. 
Her  frail,  white  look  suddenly  struck 
him.  He  was  slow  now  to  notice  most 
things,  but  he  could  still  mark  the  signs 
in  this  one  face. 

44  Be'st  well,  lass?"  — with  some- 
thing more  human  and  kindly  iu  his 
tone.  44  Thee's  looking  whisht  and 
dwiudly.  The  missus  don't  ill-treat 
thee  ?  " 

44  Oh,  no.    She's  sharp,  that's  all." 

44  Theo  gets  enough  to  eat  ?  " 

44  Yes."  But  there  was  a  faint  hesi- 
tation iu  the  lone,  which  did  not  escape 
him. 

44  Art  sure  ?  " 

44  Y  — yes.  Not  overmuch  of  meat ; 
but  I  don't  care  much  for  meat." 

44  You  ought  to  care  ;  the  doctor  said 
as  you  needed  it.  She've  got  a  good 
servant  in  you,  and  should  gi'  you 
victuals  according.  They  feeds  us  bet- 
ter in  this  darned  hole,  I  do  b'lieve, 
though  it  all  smacks  of  the  Union,  and 
I'd  a  deal  sooner  have  a  hunch  of  bread 
and  cheese  under  a  hedge  with  the  sun 
on  me." 

44  Is  it  as  bad  to  you  as  it  was,  grand- 
dad ?  " 

The  words  were  whispered  at  his 
ear  ;  the  voice  was  tender,  full  of  pity 
for  her  old  grandfather.  He  looked 
hard  at  her,  a  dogged  despair  iu  his 
once  bright  eyes. 

44  Bad  ?  Ay,  what  do  I  look  for  but 
bad  ?  But  a  man  past  seventy  can't 
bide  here   long ;  that's  my  comfort. 
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There  mayn't  be  just  what  parson  says 
to  come,  but  it  can't  be  worser  than 
this.  The  Lord  won't  forget,  I  reckon, 
as  I  did  my  best  and  paid  my  way 
for  close  on  seventy  years  ;  and  I've 
wronged  no  one,  as  I  knows  on." 

44  If  only  I  could  earn  euough  to  keep 
you  somewhere  out  of  this,  granddad  1 " 

44  You  would,  my  wench,  if  so  be  you 
could.  I  knows  that ;  but  a  slip  of  a 
thing  like  thee  can't  ever  look  to  earn 
much.  But  it's  a  comfort,  anyways,  as 
you  don't  forget  me.  I'll  not  forget 
thee,  child,  when  I  speaks  to  the  Lord 
and  asks  for  justice." 

There  was  silence  between  them. 
What  was  there  to  talk  about  ?  Bell 
was  too  depressed  by  the  dreary  sur- 
roundings of  the  place  to  tell  him  the 
small  gossip  of  the  little  town,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  bring  out  of  the  pro- 
found gloom  of  his  mind,  which  was 
full  of  vague  but  strong  resentment 
towards  all  creation.  Yet  he  liked  to 
have  her  near  him,  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  now  of  liking  anything.  The 
touch  of  her  gentle  baud  on  his  knee, 
the  kindliness  of  the  soft  brown  eyes 
upturned  to  his  — if  these  had  been 
taken  out  of  his  life,  he  would  have 
longed  more  than  ever  to  die.  When 
she  was  gone,  he  sat  and  thought  of 
her  till  bed-time,  fondly,  if  dimly,  re- 
calling the  days  of  her  childhood  and 
those  of  his  own  girl's.  He  had  known 
then  what  it  was  to  be  proud,  pleased, 
hopeful.  Now  each  dull  hour  licked 
itself  into  eternity  u alighted  by  any- 
thing brighter  than  the  faint  satisfac- 
tion which  a  warm  meal,  a  pipe,  or 
the  weekly  visit  of  Bell  could  give  it. 

The  eight  o'clock  bell  rang  the  pau- 
pers to  bed  that  chill  February  evening, 
as  it  did  with  hideous  monotony  every 
evening  throughout  the  year,  and  old 
Peter  Lucas  laid  his  head  on  his  hard 
pillow,  little  dreaming  that  it  rang  for 
the  last  time  for  him  there. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Lucas  was  superin- 
tending the  cutting  up  of  a  fine  porker 
the  following  afternoon  in  her  back 
yard,  when  her  youngest  boy  abruptly 
appeared  with  the  announcement  :  — 

44  Mammy,  there's  a  gentleman  in  the 


parlor  askin'  for  dad.  I  telled  him  he 
was  gone  to  market,  and  he  says  you're 
to  come." 

44  Me  !  "  in  shrill  protest.  44  Me  see 
a  gentleman  in  my  apron  all  messed 
with  the  pig  !  Go  and  tell  him  to  call 
again  when  dad's  in.  I  reckon  it's  only 
some  o'  them  blessed  rates.  Be  off 
now  and  tell  him,  Willy." 

Willy,  however,  returned. 

44  He  won't  keep  you  a  minute  ;  but 
he  can't  wait.  It's  summat  impor- 
tant." 

Mrs.  Lucas  impatiently  threw  off  her 
dirty  apron,  plunged  her  hands  in 
water,  and,  with  a  frown  not  infrequent 
on  her  hard  face,  confronted  a  person 
—  evidently  not  a  collector  of  rates  and 
taxes— whose  imposing  appearance 
made  her  instantly  assume  a  more  re- 
spectful air. 

44  And  what  might  you  be  pleased  to 
want,  sir  ?  "  she  said. 

The  stranger  was  a  middle-aged, 
well-dressed,  clever-lookiug  man,  evi- 
dently not  of  Ebringtou. 

44 1  haven't  any  business  with  you  or 
with  your  husband  exactly,"  he  said  in 
courteous  but  decisive  tones.  44  My 
business  coucerns  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, your  husband's  father,  if  I  am 
right  in  supposing  Mr.  Peter  Lucas  of 
Ebringtou  to  be  that." 

44  Yes,  sir,"  the  woman  answered 
somewhat  frostily.  Her  fnther-iu-law 
was  a  sore  subject  with  her.  44  Mr. 
Peter  Lucas,"  she  added,  with  sarcastic 
emphasis,  44  is  in  the  Union  over  yon- 
der, sir." 

44  Dear  me  I  In  the  Union  I  That's 
strange  —  very  strange  !  " 

A  peculiar  smile  broadened  his  lips. 
Mrs.  Lucas  stared  iuquiringly  at  him. 

44  And  what  sort  of  business,  sir,  if  I 
may  make  bold  to  ask,  may  you  have 
with  my  husband's  father  ?  " 

44  Oh,  certainly  you  may  ask,  Mr?. 
Lucas  ;  there's  no  reason  why  you 
shouldu't  know.  My  name  is  Wilbra- 
ham.  I  am  a  solicitor  from  London  ; 
and  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  your 
father-in-law  — a  very  agreeable  piece 
of  news." 

Mrs.  Lucas  breathed  faster ;  a  dull 
flush  came  into  her  sallow  face. 
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"Your  father-in-law  had  a  brother, 
as  probably  you  know,  who  went  to 
America  in  '58,  and,  I  believe,  was 
lost  sight  of.  He  has  lately  died,  un- 
married and  childless,  possessed  of  a 
large  fortune,  which  comes  to  his 
brother.  His  lawyer  out  there  was  an 
agent  of  mine,  and  communicated  with 
me.  I  was  directed  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Lucas  for  information  about  his  father, 
to  whom  I  am  now  on  my  way." 

11 A  large  fortune  !  A  large  for- 
tune I "  The  woman  repeated  the 
words  mechanically.  "  Lord  save  us  — 
a  large  fortune  !  " 

She  could  liave  screamed  out  the 
agonizing  thought  which  ran  through 
her  heart  like  a  knife-thrust.  Mat- 
thew's father  was  Matthew's  enemy  1 
Oh,  why  had  they  not  knowu,  that  they 
might  have  treated  the  old  man  differ- 
ently, and  have  kept  some  place  in  his 
regard  1  Now  they  were  shut  out  in 
the  cold  —  kin,  but  not  kind  — shut  out 
in  their  poverty,  while  the  old  man  rose 
to  riches  ;  for  well  she  knew  he  would 
never  forgive,  never  forget.  Her  sor- 
did, self-sufficient  soul  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  repentaucc  ;  but  remorse, 
none  the  less  bitter  for  being  vain, 
stung  her  as  she  realized  the  position 
of  affairs.  She  faltered  out  a  ques- 
tion. 

"  Will  ho  be  really  well-to-do,  sir, 
after  all  ?  " 

Mr.  Wilbraham  smiled  again. 

"  Rather  more  than  well-to-do  ;  he 
will  be  rich." 

4t  Rich,  rich  !  —  and  him  in  the  work- 
house now  !  " 

"  Yes.  How  comes  he  to  be  in  the 
workhouse  ?  " 

She  was  at  once  loud  and  voluble  in 
her  defence  ;  but  the  shrewd  lawyer 
cut  her  short. 

"  It  was  a  pity  you  couldn't  manage 
to  keep  him  out ;  it  would  have  been 
better.    Has  he  any  other  relations  ?  " 

11  Only  a  bit  of  a  girl,  sir,  his  daugh- 
ter's child,  an  orphan  —  Bell  Robertson 
by  name." 

4<  May  I  ask  if  you're  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  old  gentleman  ?  " 

The  dull  flush  again  ;  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  the  sullen  answer  :  — 
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"  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly  frieudly 
terms." 

"  Ah  !  then  I  think  I'd  better  go  on 
to  the  —  to  the  house  you  speak  of, 
and  see  Mr.  Lucas  myself.  Is  he  an 
old  man  ?  " 

"  About  seventy-three." 

"And  in  good  health?" 

M  Not  over  and  above." 

"  Ah  ! "  the  lawyer  nodded  and 
turned  to  the  door.  He  was  stopped 
by  the  words,  nervously  yet  defiantly 
spoken  :  — 

"  If  the  old  man  were  to  die,  sir,  I 
suppose  it's  us  as  'ud  come  in  for  the 
money  ?  " 

M  Yes,  yes,  of  course  ;  the  next  of 
kin  ;  provided  he  made  no  will.  Good- 
morning  I "  And  he  walked  quickly 
away.  The  woman  stood  as  if  petri- 
fied ;  she  repealed  over  and  over  to 
herself  those  last  words,  **  provided  he 
made  no  will."  Slowly  she  realized 
the  situation  ;  her  mind  moved  heavily, 
but  she  was  not  a  fool.  If  old  Peter 
Lucas  died  without  a  will,  Matthew 
would  have  this  fortune  —  this  large 
fortune.  A  lawyer  doesn't  speak 
lightly  ;  if  he  called  it  large,  it  must  be 
very  large.  They  would  be  rich  be- 
yond their  wildest  drenms,  and  without 
any  trouble  ;  rich  like  the  squire,  or 
Mr.  Hill,  the  retired  manufacturer  at 
the  Furze.  But  if  these  lawyers  got 
hold  of  him,  they  would  never  rest  till 
he  had  made  a  will ;  besides,  he  him- 
self would  be  only  too  eager  for  re- 
venge ;  they  would  be  left  in  their 
poverty,  abject  as  it  seemed  in  con- 
trast ;  and  that  Bell  —  that  silly  pale- 
faced  Bell  —  would  have  the  magic 
gold  !  The  thought  was  too  bitter  — 
the  woman  sat  down  and  burst  into 
tearless  sobs,  as  if  racked  with  physical 
pain. 

When  her  husband  came  home  from 
market,  flushed  with  an  extra  glass  or 
two  of  drink,  she  told  him  in  harsh, 
jerky  sentences  what  had  happened. 
He  sat  and  stared  at  her,  dazed,  stupe- 
tied,  confounded.  His  first  thought 
was  the  same  as  hers. 

M  It'll  do  us  no  good,  Martha.  We'll 
never  get  a  penny  by  it  now." 

"No,"  she  said  bitterly.    "If  only 
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we'd  a  know'd  !  It'll  be  all  Bell  with 
him  now!  But  if  —  if  he  dies  afore 
the's  made  a  will,  Mat  " 

44  Ah  !  But  he  won't ;  you'll  see. 
He'll  never  be  friends  again,  after 
what's  happened." 

44  Never.  But  there's  just  that 
chance,  Mat    Well,"  she  whis- 

pered hoarsely,  44  this  lawyer  man  'ud 
be  on  our  side  if  'twas  worth  his  while 
—  he  might  put  off  the  will.  I  reckon 
you'd  best  see  'un,  Mat." 

Peter  Lucas  was  sitting,  as  usual,  on 
his  bench  not  far  from  the  fire,  half 
asleep,  when  the  master  entered  with 
his  brisk,  official  air. 

44  Here,  Lucas,"  said  lie  — and  there 
was  something  strangely  bland  about 
his  voice  — 44  just  step  into  my  office  a 
miuute.  There's  a  gentleman  wants  to 
sec  you  on  business." 

The  other  old  men  mechanically 
turned  their  heads  and  stared  like  so 
many  sheep,  first  at  the  master,  then 
at  old  Lucas,  who  stared  too,  with 
hardly  a  dawning  of  surprise  on  his 
worn  face. 

44  A  gentleman  —  for  to  see  me  ?  " 

44  Yes,  to  see  you.  Important  busi- 
ness. Hurry  up,  old  gentleman.  Shall 
I  give  you  a  boost  ?  " 

Affably  smiling,  the  master  actually 
offered  his  arm  to  the  old  pauper  1 
What  on  earth  was  coming  next  ? 
The  old  men  sniffed  indignant  at  the 
partiality  of  fortune,  though  their  imag- 
inations, whittled  down  to  the  level  of 
the  41  House,"  did  not  rise  to  any  idea 
more  brilliant  than  a  distinguished  vis- 
itor. Lucas  followed  the  master  in 
silence.  That  great  potentate  ushered 
him  blandly  into  the  presence  of  a  dig- 
nified yet  condescending  stranger  — 
Mr.  Wilbraham,  in  short  —  and  of  the 
shabbily  dressed  but  genial  chaplain, 
whom  Lucas  liked  as  well  as  he  could 
like  any  one  connected  with  these 
hated  walls.  It  was  uo  surprise  to  him 
to  feel  his  hand  clasped  by  Mr.  St. 
John,  to  whom  social  distinctions  were 
of  small  account  ;  but  when  the  stran- 
ger nodded  to  him  and  called  him  Mr. 
Lucas,  the  old  man  stared  blankly  as  in 
a  dream. 
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44  Come,  Lucas,"  said  the  chaplain 
heartily,  44  don't  look  so  dazed,  old 
friend  ;  this  gentleman  is  a  lawyer  from 
London,  come  to  tell  you  of  a  wonder- 
ful bit  of  luck." 

44  Luck  —  luck  —  luck  for  me  ?  "  stam- 
mered the  old  man. 

44  Yes,  indeed,"  broke  in  the  lawyer 
quietly,  44  a  piece  of  extraordinary  luck, 
but  not  undeserved,  I'm  sure.  You've 
been  unlucky,  Mr.  Lucas,  lately,  but 
we  hope  you've  many  prosperous  days 
before  you.  You  had  a  brother  Sam- 
uel, who  weut  to  America  in  '58  — 
that's  so,  isn't  it  ?  " 

44  Ay,  sir,  it  is  so.  I  had  a  brother 
Sam,  three  years  younger  nor  me." 

44  Well,  Sam's  lately  died,  and  left  a 
large  fortune.    You  arc  his  sole  heir.'' 

44  D'ye  mean  I  come  in  for  Sara's 
money  ?  "  with  a  momentary  flash  of 
quicker  perception.  The  lawyer  nod- 
ded, smiling.    44  Yes,  my  friend,  I  do." 

44  And  how  much  may  it  be  ?  "  Lucas 
tottered  a  little.  The  chaplain  quietly 
pushed  a  chair  towards  him,  into  which 
he  sank,  though,  perceiving  the  next 
moment  that  he  was  the  only  person 
seated,  the  instinct  of  habit  made  him 
murmur,  44  Axing  your  pardou,  gentle- 
men, for  sitting  down." 

44  It's  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 
the  lawyer  said  slowly.  The  master 
and  the  chaplain  both  started  and 
looked  at  each  other.  Clearly  aud  em- 
phatically as  he  spoke,  Lucas's  mind 
could  not  take  in  such  an  idea. 

44  A  hundred  pounds,"  he  said  slow- 
ly ;  44  that'll  keep  me  a'most,  I  reckon, 
so  long  as  I  lives,  outside  of  this." 

44  You  don't  understand,  Lucas," 
said  the  chaplain,  bending  down  to 
him;  44 you're  a  little  deaf.  Mr.  Wil- 
braham said  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds."  There  was  a  strange  pause 
and  hush. 

Peter  broke  the  silence  with  a  low 
muttering. 

•4  A  hundred  —  thousand  —  pounds  ! 
Lord  save  us ! "  Then  he  looked 
sharply  at  the  lawyer.  44  You're  in 
arnest?  you  means  it?  you  ain't  a 
jokin'  with  me  ?  " 

44  Upon  my  honor  I'm  not.  It's  a 
fact,  a  positive  fact.    I  made  quite  sure 
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of  it  before  I  came  down.  You're  a 
rich  man." 

4i  And  I  can  leave  here  to-day  ?  " 

44  As  soon  as  ever  you  please.  You 
can  return  with  ine,  if  you  like,  to 
Loudon  this  evening,  or  you  cau  sleep 
at  the  inu  at  Ebrington  and  start  to- 
morrow." 

"  No,  no,  to-night  —  to-night." 

44  But  not  by  yourself,  Lucas,"  said 
the  chaplain  gently;  44  you'll  want 
some  friend  or  relative  with  you." 

44  I've  only  one  relation  as  1  claim  as 
such,"  the  old  man  said  with  sudden 
fierceness.  44  I'll  go  round  and  fetch 
her  now.  Her'll  come  along  of  us. 
Ha  !  ha  !  "  he  chuckled  grimly  ;  44  I'm 
even  now  with  Mat,  and  Mat's  wife 
loo." 

He  rose  stiffly  and  glanced  about 
him. 

44  I'm  ready,  sir,  if  so  you  be." 

44  Yes,  certainly —  I've  a  fly  at  the 
door.  If  there's  anything  you  want  to 
take  " 

44  No,"  chuckled  the  old  man  again  ; 
"a  chap  don't  have  much  property  in 
here.    I'll  go  fetch  Bell." 

Then  he  held  out  his  horny  baud, 
hard  with  seventy  years'  labor,  to  the 
chaplain  — 

4k  Here's  good-bye  to  you,  sir,  and 
wishin'  you  good  luck  like  mine.  You 
•done  your  best  by  me,  and  by  us  all.  I 
Lopes  you'll  get  your  due  for  it." 

44  Maybe,  Lucas,"  said  Mr.  St.  John, 
smiling,  as  they  shook  hands.  44 1  sup- 
pose we  mostly  do  some  time  or  other, 
here  or  hereafter;  but  not  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  I  don't  want  that. 
Good-bye,  old  friend  !  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  your  money'll  bring  you  hap- 
piness." 

Peter  proceeded,  but  this  time  rather 
glumly  and  without  good  wishes,  to 
shake  hands  with  the  master,  and  with 
the  matron,  who  had  come  in  open- 
mouthed  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 
Then  he  followed  the  lawyer  to  the 
door,  and  stood  on  the  steps  a  free 
man,  a  man  of  property,  dm  wing  deep 
his  first  breath  of  independence,  after 
two  long,  blank  years  of  prison. 

Once  inside  the  fly,  Mr.  Wilbraham 
suggested  calling  first  at  a  tailor's  to 
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exchange  the  workhouse  garb  for 
something  more  in  accord  with  his  po- 
sition. Lucas  was  reluctant  to  delay 
taking  his  news  to  Bell,  even  for  this, 
but  with  a  little  difficulty  was  per- 
suaded. The  astouished  tailor  could 
not  do  much  at  a  moment's  notice,  but 
a  tolerable  suit  of  black  was  found  at 
last,  a  tall  hat,  and  a  great  coat,  that 
covered  many  deficiencies.  Even  in 
this  bravery  the  old  man  scarcely 
looked  his  part ;  but  his  silvery  locks 
lent  him  a  certaiu  dignity.  When 
seated  in  the  fly  again,  Mr.  Wilbraham 
held  out  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver. 

44  Here,  sir,"  he  said  easily,  44  put 
this  in  your  pocket  to  go  on  with.  I 
don't  want  to  do  paymaster  longer  than 
is  necessary." 

The  old  man  did  not  take  it  —  he 
looked  angrily  from  the  money  to  the 
lawyer. 

44  I'm  not  a-goin'  to  take  yourn," 
said  he  ;  44  where's  mine  ?  " 

44  This  is  yours  — I'm  only  advancing 
it  —  you  shall  account  for  it  —  but  you 
must  have  money  about  you." 

The  face  relaxed  a  little,  and  Lucas 
thrust  the  coins  into  his  pocket,  steal- 
ing his  hand  in  afterwards  to  feel  the 
unwonted  guests.  By  his  direction 
they  next  stopped  at  Mrs.  Jenkins's. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  suggested  the  grand- 
father's interview  should  be  a  private 
one  ;  he  had  a  telegram  to  send  from 
the  post-office  next  door.  The  tele- 
grain  was  to  J.  L.  Wilbraham,  and  or- 
dered rooms  to  be  got  ready  in  the 
sender's  house  in  Regent's  Park,  for 
Mr.  Lucas  and  a  young  lady.  Mean- 
while old  Peter  marched  into  the 
baker's  shop,  and  confronted  the  stout 
proprietress  with  an  appearance  of 
sang  froid  which  his  new  attire  helped 
him  to  maintain. 

44  Good-morniu',  mum,"  said  he. 

Not  for  the  moment  recognizing  her 
little  servant's  pauper  grandfather,  she 
returned  the  salutation  civilly.  Then 
a  look  of  blank  surprise  came  into  her 
broad,  red  face. 

44  Well,  I  never  I  If  it  ain't  old  Mas- 
ter Lucas  —  as  fine  as  fine  " 

44 1  wants  to  see  my  Bell,  mum,"  the 
old  man  went  on,  a  grim  smile  relaxing 
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the  muscles  of  his  mouth  at  her  aston- 
ishment, which  was  a  new  and  agree- 
able hint  of  the  wouderful  change  that 
had  come  over  him. 

44  I'm  a-goiu'  to  take  her  away  with 
me  as  soou  as  she  can  clean  herself  and 
come.  There's  no  odds  about  her  bits 
o'  things  —  her  won't  want  'em.  I'm 
a-goin'  to  Lunnon,  and  Hell's  to  come 
along." 

"Going  to  London!  Weil,  I'm 
blessed  —  and  you  thiuk  as  I  can  spare 
Bell  at  a  moment's  notice  —  are  you 
gone  daft,  Master  Lucas  ?  or  have  you 
come  into  a  fortin'  ?" 

"  Just  that,  mum.  I'm  willin'  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  ill-con veuieucing  you, 
but  Bell  must  come,  and  quick  too,  for 
I've  no  mind  to  wait." 

Mrs.  Jenkins  could  ouly  gasp  and 
stare,  and  repent  her  formula,  44  Well, 
I'm  blessed  !  " 

Impatient  at  the  delay,  Peter  raised 
his  voice  and  called  "  Bell !  " 

Bell  quickly  appeared,  not  recogniz- 
ing, in  the  loud,  authoritative  tones, 
the  feeble  voice  she  was  used  to  in  her 
grandfather.  Her  hair  and  her  coarse 
apron  were  covered  with  flour,  aud  her 
face  was  pale  and  scared. 

"Granddad,"  she  cried,  stopping 
short,  bewildered,  in  the  doorway. 

41  Ay,  my  wench,  it's  me.  Be  quick 
and  clean  yourself  —  don't  stop  to  bring 
a  thing  —  I've  come  in  for  a  fortin', 
lass,  and  thee  shalt  help  spend  it.  Be 
quick  — there's  the  lawyer  gentleman 
waitin'  outside  to  take  us  to  Luunou. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  aud  iue'11  settle  our  little 
bit  o'  business  while  thee  makes  thy- 
self decent." 

He  waved  her  away,  aud  Bell  hurried 
to  her  little  attic  to  obey  him.  Had  he 
been  in  his  ordinary  clothes  she  would 
have  thought  his  brain  was  turned,  but 
the  hat  and  coat  carried  conviction  of 
a  change.  Presently  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
outside,  was  joined  by  old  Lucas  and  a 
shabby  little  girl  who  could  hardly  find 
words  to  whisper  au  answer  to  his 
kindly  greeting. 

44  Where  next,  Mr.  Lucas?"  he  in- 
quired. 44  We  have  still  an  hour  aud  a 
half." 

44  To  Briggs  and  Manton's,  sir,"  the 
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old  man  answered  promptly.  44  This 
girl  of  mine  has  got  to  be  rigged  out." 

44  Won't  you  wait  till  we  get  to 
town  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  takiug  in  at 
a  glauce  the  sordid  details  of  poor 
Bell's  array. 

44  Not  a  minute,"  returned  the  other, 
almost  fiercely.  44  My  Bell  shan't  look 
a  servant  no  longer  than  I  cau  help." 

A  small  crowd  of  children,  vaguely 
scenting  excitement,  had  gathered 
round  the  fly  ;  a  few  men  aud  women, 
loo,  had  stopped  to  look.  One  recog- 
nized Bell  and  her  grandfather. 

44  Eh,  but  it's  old  Lucas  out  of  the 
House,"  she  cried  to  her  neighbor, 
44  dressed  like  a  toff  !    What's  up  ? 

And  Bell,  Mother  Jenkins's  gal  " 

Mr.  Wilbraham  hastily  put  his  clients 
into  the  fly,  and  ordered  the  man  to 
drive  on  to  the  draper's.  The  bland 
Mr.  Briggs  himself,  seeing  a  vehicle, 
and  scenting  profit,  advanced  smiling 
to  receive  his  strange  customers  ;  the 
shopwomeu  stared  wonderingly  as  they 
recognized  the  little  servant  girl. 

44 1  wants  a  reg'lar  fit  out  for  my 
granddaughter  here,"  the  old  mau 
said,  sturdily  planting  himself  by  the 
counter ;  44  send  a  young  'onian  as 
knows  what  a  lady  ought  to  wear  — the 
best,  mind.  I'll  sit  down  the  while, 
for  I'm  tired.  This  gentleman,  here, 
can  show  you  as  I  can  pay." 

He  sat  down  aud  watched,  while  Mr. 
Briggs,  astounded,  but  still  smiling, 
beckoned  au  elegant  and  haughty- 
looking  damsel  with  a  very  fashionable 
44  head  of  hair,"  to  wait  on  the  shriuk- 
ing  little  Bell. 

44  Take  her  along  with  you  iuto  a 
room,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing  with 
his  thumb  at  Bell  ;  44  make  her  look 
smart,  and  be  quick  about  it,  that's  all. 
I'll  pay." 

The  haughty  one  led  the  way  into  a 
fitting-room,  whence  Bell  emerged  in 
half  an  hour  blushing  and  transmogri- 
fied. A  slow  smile  came  over  the  old 
man's  face  ;  he  sat  aud  drank  in  even- 
detail  of  the  transformation  with  de- 
light. He  said  nothing,  but  drew  a 
long,  satisfied  breath.  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  that  the  little 
maid  was  fair  — she  had  capacities  not 
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unworthy  of  her  rtfle,  and  lie  smiled  a 
satisfied  and  patronizing  smile.  Her 
grandfather  took  her  neatly  gloved 
hand. 

"  Come,  my  wench,"  he  said  softly, 
and  with  a  gleam  of  love  in  his  dim 
eyes,  "we'll  be  going  now  they've 
made  thee  so  fine.  No  more  torn 
gowns  and  big  aprons  —  thec's  a  lady 
now,  Bell,  mind  that." 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  hotel  and  have 
some  tea  ? "  asked  the  lawyer,  not 
oblivious,  as  the  old  man  was,  of  the 
staring  crowd. 

"I've  one  more  call  to  pay  first," 
Lucas  returned,  the  old  grim  look  com- 
ing back  as  the  smile  faded.  "We'll 
let  Mat  and  his  wife  see  how  line  we 
be.  Tell  the  man  to  drive  to  Matthew 
Lucas's  place  ;  he'll  know." 

"Don't  let's  go  there,  granddad," 
Bell  whispered,  holding  his  arm  with 
her  two  hands,  and  looking  imploring. 

"  I  shall,  I  tell  thee,"  he  answered 
angrily  ;  "  don't  be  a  fool  I  It'll  be 
nuts  to  me  to  let  'em  see  us.  Lord, 
how  mad  they'll  be  — me  to  be  rich, 
and  them  not  a  penny  the  better! 
Why,  it'll  pay  me  for  the  workhouse  1  " 

When  the  fly  stopped,  tired  as  he  I 
was  already,  the  rheumatic  old  man 
painfully  got  down  and  hobbled  into 
the  kitchen,  drawing  the  reluctant  girl 
after  him.  The  Lucases  were  at  tea 
in  their  usual  litter  of  children  and 
dirt.  The  man  and  his  wife  stood  up, 
trying  vainly  to  seem  civil,  conciliatory, 
at  ease,  as  the  stern,  rugged  face  of 
the  old  grandfather  confronted  them. 
He  made  a  kind  of  awkward,  mocking 
bow. 

"  Well,  Mat,"  said  he,  with  a  con- 
tortion of  face  meant  for  a  sarcastic 
smile.  "  I've  come  to  say  good-bye  to 
the  lot  of  you.  I'm  going  to  set  up  in 
style,  aud  it  won't  be  proper  for  me  to 
visit  at  a  place  like  this.  Least  said 
soonest  mended,  with  what's  come  and 
gone.  If  you'd  'a  knowed,  my  son,  as 
I  was  going  to  be  a  rich  man,  you'd  'a 
bin  ready  enough  to  keep  a  roof  over 
my  head,  and  a  bit  in  my  cupboard  for 
your  own  sake.  But  you  see  you  didn't 
know,  and  packed  me  off  yonder. 
'Twas  a  pity,  for  it'll  make  a  deal  o' 


difference  to  you.  Bell,  here,  sho 
stuck  by  me  ;  she  was  good  to  her  old 
granddad.  I  shan't  forget  her,  nor 
you.  Bell's  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  she'll 
have  all  I  have  while  I  lives,  and  arter 
Tin  gone.  But  as  for  you "  —  he 
swept  his  arm  round  contemptuously 
—  "you're  none  o'  mine.  You  let  me 
go  iuto  the  House  —  you  may  end  your 
days  there  yourselves,  for  what  I  care. 
Good-day  to  you,  Mr.  Matthew  Lu- 
cas !  " 

He  turned  his  back  on  them,  while 
his  son  stammered  apologies,  expla- 
nations, entreaties,  the  wife  standing 
silent  in  impotent  rage  and  regret.  At 
the  door  old  Lucas  wheeled  round  again 
with  a  harsh  laugh. 

"  Come,  I'll  be  better  than  my  word. 
I'll  allow  you,  Mat,  double  what  I  asked 
you  to  allow  me  to  keep  me  out  o'  the 
House.  The  lawyer  here  shall  pay  you 
ten  shillings  a  week  while  I  live  — 
when  I'm  gone  the  money'll  be  Bell's 
to  do  as  she  likes  with.  Come,  many  a 
little  makes  a  mickle,  —  that's  a  favor- 
ite sayin'  o'  yourn.  You'll  not  be  too 
proud  to  stomach  ten  shillings  a  week, 
Mat  ?  You'll  never  get  a  penny  more, 
so  help  me  God  ! " 

And  the  Lucas  couple  were  left  to 
digest  these  words  as  best  they  might. 

Mr.  Wilbraham,  senior,  was  a  clever 
lawyer,  an  agreeable  host,  and  a  good 
man  of  business,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  but  liked  by  few.  His  only 
son,  on  the  other  hand,  John  Linton 
Wilbraham,  better  known  as  Jack, 
though  often  depreciated,  was  a  uni- 
versal favorite.  He  had  not  distin- 
guished himself  at  school  or  college  ; 
he  was  idle,  and  but  a  dilettante  in  his 
profession,  which  was  the  same  as  his 
father's  ;  but  he  was  so  kind-hearted, 
genial,  and  straightforward,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  fault  with 
him.  He,  his  father,  aud  an  amiable 
nonentity  of  an  aunt  kept  house  to- 
gether in  a  comfortable  mansion  in 
Regent's  Park.  They  were  well  off, 
though  not  fashionable  people,  yet  Mr. 
Wilbraham  was  always  eager  to  in- 
crease his  income.  He  was  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  managing  this  large 
fortune  of  old  Lucas's,  and  anticipated 
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considerable  profit  from  tho  handling  of 
so  ignorant  a  client.  Every  one  knew 
that  Mr.  Wilbraham  was  u  sharp  ;  " 
few  suspected  in  him  capacities  for 
being  even  a  little  more  than  sharp. 

When  Jack  Wilbraham,  who,  of 
course,  had  heard  all  about  the  pauper 
heir,  received  his  father's  telegram, 
he  transferred  tho  order  to  his  Aunt 
Maria,  who  at  once  set  about  the  prep- 
arations necessary.  Who  the  "young 
lady  "  might  be  neither  had  the  least 
idea.  It  was  ten  o'clock  that  evening 
when  the  carriage  arrived  at  the  door, 
and  Jack  went  out  to  welcome  the  new- 
comers. With  a  cheery  greeting  he 
helped  out  first  his  father,  next  an  old 
man,  whose  tired,  dazed  looks  and 
feeble  movements  gave  him  a  feeling 
of  pity  which  would  beforehand  have 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place,  but  it 
struck  him  that  in  this  case  fortune 
had  relented  too  late.  Lastly,  a  young 
slip  of  a  thing  was  discovered  shrinking 
in  an  agony  of  shyness.  Jack  gave  her 
his  hand.  "  Poor  child,"  he  thought, 
"  who  is  she  ? "  and  his  father  an- 
swered the  unspoken  question. 

"  This  is  Miss  Robertson,  Jack,  Mr. 
Lucas's  granddaughter.  I  hope  your 
aunt  has  everything  ready  and  comfort- 
able for  her." 

Comfortable  1  The  littlo  ex-servant 
thought  she  was  in  a  palace  when  she 
found  herself  taken  into  a  large  bed- 
room where  fire  and  candle-light,  softly 
mingled,  fell  on  furniture  such  as  she 
had  never  seen  before.  Her  grand- 
father, in  the  next  room,  one  less 
dainty  but  not  less  luxurious,  took  it  all 
more  stolidly.  He  refused  help  from 
the  manservant,  and  asked  for  his 
granddaughter,  who  came  to  help  him 
to  bed,  where  Miss  Wilbraham  insisted 
lie  should  have  a  cup  of  soup  since  he 
refused  to  touch  the  inviting  little  sup- 
per laid  ready  down-stairs.  Ho  thanked 
her  kindly,  but  he  was  tired,  and  would 
get  to  bed.  When  Bell  came  to  him,  he 
said,  half  exulting,  but  with  a  quaver 
•of  dread  in  his  voice,  "  Well,  my 
wench,  this  ain't  what  we've  been  ac- 
customed to,  be  it  ?  This  is  what 
money'll  do.  What  would  them  over 
yonder  say  to  it,  d'ye  think  ?  " 
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u  It's  beautiful  —  too  beautiful,  grand- 
dad—  it  frightens  me,"  Hell  said,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  voice.  44  I'll 
never  get  used  to  it  —  never.  You'll 
never  make  a  lady  o'  me." 

"  Hold  thy  jaw,"  said  the  old  man 
angrily ;  "  thee'lt  find  it  come  easy 
enough  in  time — at  thy  age.  I  grant 
thee,  I'll  have  to  bide  as  I  am.  I'll  be 
old  Peter  Lucas  to  the  end.  Seventy- 
three's  too  old  to  change  one's  ways. 
But  I'll  live  to  see  thee  a  lady,  Bell. 
See  thee  !  Thee  mustn't  be  so  down- 
hearted and  give  in  ;  perk  up  a  bit,  my 
wench  ;  take  notice  o'  what  t'othcrs 
do,  and  act  according.  Thee  looks  a 
lady  a'ready  in  thy  fine  new  gown,  and 
to-morrow  we'll  rig  thee  out  like  a 
queen."  His  voice, as  he  went  on,  had 
grown  kind,  and  he  patted  her  as  if  she 
had  been  still  the  little  thing  that  clung 
to  his  knee  when  her  mother  brought 
her  home  to  him. 

Bell  said  no  moro  ;  the  host  of  thiu"s 
she  had  to  learn  appalled  her.  Her 
one  comfort  was  a  remembrance,  on 
which  she  fell  asleep  at  last,  of  a  pair 
of  kind  blue  eyes,  and  a  gentle  though 
manly  voice  which  had  given  her  her 
first  hearty  welcome  into  this  new  and 
terrifying  world.  She  woke  as  usual  at 
six  o'clock,  and  started  up  fancying  she 
heard  Mrs.  Jenkins  calling  her.  But 
the  only  sound  was  of  the  distant  traf- 
fic, ami  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow, 
half  relieved,  half  frightened,  at  the 
responsibilities  of  a  new  day.  She  got 
up  directly  the  maid  had  left  her,  and 
so  was  the  first  in  the  dining-room, 
where  the  breakfast  was  laid  amid  what 
seemed  to  her  ignorant  eyes  a  scene 
of  extraordinary  splendor.  She  went 
softly  about  the  room  with  wide-open, 
astonished  eyes,  touching  here  and 
there  with  trembling  finger-tips,  mar- 
velling at  everything.  As  she  stood  in 
the  window  recess,  drawing  in  delight- 
edly the  scent  of  the  flowers  that  filled 
it,  a  voice  behind  her  made  her  start  as 
if  caught  stealing.  She  turned,  blush- 
ing timidly,  to  meet  the  same  kind 
glance  that  had  cheered  her  the  night 
before.  Jack  was  not  handsome,  but 
fresh  and  smiling  ;  he  looked  handsome 
to  her,  and  her  hand  instinctively  clung 
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to  his  as  he  cheerily  wished  her  good- 
raorniug. 

"  Why,  how  early  you  are,  Miss  Rob- 
ertson !  I'm  generally  down  first  for  a 
look  at  the  Times  before  the  governor 
bags  it.  I  hope  you  slept  well  after 
your  journey."  His  father  had  told 
him  of  Bell's  previous  condition,  and 
her  air  of  simple  refinement  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  him. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  thank  you,  sir,"  she 
answered,  suddenly  warm  and  happy 
with  a  sense  of  friendliness  and  protec- 
tion over  her ;  "  it's  such  a  beautiful 
■bed,  such  a  lovely  room  !  — you  won't 
be  surprised  at  my  thinking  so,  sir. 
You  know  how  poor  we've  been." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But  you  must 
forget  all  that.  You're  a  rich  lady 
now,  and  you'll  soon  be  used  to  it. 
First  of  all,  please  forget  to  call  me 
sir." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  call  you,  sir  ?  I 
beg  your  pardon." 

"  Anvthiug  but  that,  or  nothing." 

"  Mr"  —  Mr.  Wilbraham  ?  But  that's 
y  our  father." 

"  Yes,  I'm  only  Jack." 

"  Mr.  Jack,  then  ?  " 

He  laughed.  "If  you  like.  Of 
•course,  I  know  it  must  all  be  very  queer 
to  you." 

"Oh,  that  it  is!  It  frightens  me, 
sir  — Mr.  Jack  — I've  got  such  heaps 
to  learn.  However  shall  I  set  about 
it?" 

"Oh,  things  will  soon  shake  down. 
You'll  get  into  it  without  knowing. 
Aunt  Maria's  a  good  sort ;  you  can  ask 
her  anything." 

"Mayn't  I  ask  you/"  The  uncon- 
scious emphasis  on  the  pronoun  did 
not  escape  him.  He  felt  a  little  awk- 
ward.   He  was  only  five-and-twenty. 

"  Why,  of  course  you  may,"  he  said 
Abruptly,  and  turned  to  take  up  the 
folded  newspaper  ;  then,  feeling  as  if 
he  had  been  snubbing,  he  looked  at  her 
again  with  his  kind  smile.  "  You'll 
get  on  best  with  a  woman,  I  fancy.  I 
know  a  nice  lady,  a  distant  cousin  of 
ours,  who'll  be  only  loo  glad  to  help 
you.  And  I'm  sure  it  won't  take  you 
long  to  learn." 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  responsive 
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smile  dawned  on  Bell's  face  that  went 
to  his  heart,  and  did  not  escape  his 
father's  keen  eyes  as  he  entered  the 
room.  Breakfast  was  embarrassing  to 
a  girl  like  Bell.  She  could  not  swal- 
low the  stewed  kidney  she  found  on 
her  plate,  and  sat  stupidly  staring  at 
it  till  Jack  took  it  away,  and  gave  her 
a  boiled  egg  instead.  On  the  whole, 
she  got  on  much  better  than  she  ex- 
pected, thanks  to  her  entertainers' 
kindly  tact. 

Her  spirits  rose,  and  she  blossomed 
into  a  shy  prettiness  which  somewhat 
surprised  Mr.  Wilbraham. 

Old  Lucas,  though  he  was  dressed 
by  eight,  chose  to  accept  the  offer  of 
breakfast  in  his  bedroom.  After  his 
solitary  meal  he  had  a  long  business 
conference  with  Mr.  Wilbraham,  in 
which  his  stubborn  nature  asserted 
itself,  making  it  plain  to  the  lawyer 
that  he  intended,  as  far  as  he  knew 
how,  to  manage  his  own  affairs  his 
own  way.  He  agreed  that  he  and  his 
granddaughter  should  remain  Mr.  Wil- 
braham's  guests  till  they  had  got  more 
used  to  things,  "so  long  as  I  pays 
proper  for  what  I  has."  But  they 
were  to  look  out  for  an  establishment 
of  their  own,  and  Bell  was  "  to  get  all 
the  fun  she  could."  He  did  not  want 
her  to  think  of  marrying  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  said  bluntly.  She  was  too 
young  and  wouldn't  know  her  own 
mind,  and  would  have  money  enough 
to  pick  and  choose — "for  she's  to 
have  every  penny  o'  mine,"  he  added. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get 
her  a  proper  outfit.  He  wrote  a  cheque 
under  Mr.  Wilbraham's  direction  for 
JCIOO,  to  which  he  signed  his  name  in 
sprawling  characters  with  difficulty,  but 
with  a  sense  of  importance  that  was  a 
joy  to  him.  This  overpowering  sum 
of  money  was  entrusted  to  Bell  to  be 
spent  under  Miss  Wilbraham's  direc- 
tions in  "  clothes  fit  for  a  lady." 

One  afternoon,  some  days  after,  Mr. 
Wilbraham  had  an  unexpected  visit 
from  an  embarrassed  and  perspiring 
client  — to  wit,  Mr.  Matthew  Lucas  of 
Field  End,  in  his  antique  broadcloth 
Sunday  suit.  After  an  immense  deal 
of  humming  and  hawing,  rubbing  of 
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face  with  red  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
so  forth,  the  object  of  the  visit  was 
blurted  out. 

"  You  heard,  no  doubt,  sir,  what  the 
old  man  said  about  me  and  the  prop- 
erty ?  » 

"  That  you  were  not  to  be  the  better 
for  it  f  » 

14  Ay,  no  more  than  a  paltry  ten  shil- 
lings a  week  — and  him  rolling  iu 
money." 

"  Do  you  wish  not  to  accept  the  ten 
shillings,  then  ?  " 

"No,  I  doan't  say  that.  It's  mis- 
rubble  enough,  but  it's  better  than 
nowt.  But  what  I  do  say,  sir,  is  that 
it  seems  hard  as  a  man's  own  lawful 
son  shouldn't  benefit  a  farthin'  by  a 
fortin'  like  this'n." 

"Mr.  Lucas,  you  know,  feels  much 
aggrieved  by  your  allowing  him  to  go 
to  the  Union." 

"I  know,  sir,  he  wants  to  be  re- 
venged like.  I'm  sure  there's  no  one 
sorrier  nor  me  as  it  should  ha'  hap- 
pened so.    If  I  could  ha'  known  " 

"Oh,,  certainly,  if  you  could  have 
known,  it  wouldn't  have  happened,  of 
course." 

Matthew  Lucas,  not  having  much 
sense  of  humor,  did  not  perceive  the 


"That's  what  I  say,  sir;  it  never 
'ud.  He  might  think  o'  that,  and  the 
heavy  expenses  o'  my  family  —  why, 
the  rates  and  taxes  as  I  pay,  and  the 
big  rent  for  that  bit  o'  place  you'd 
never  believe !  And  me  with  five 
children  to  maintain  —  why,  how  could 
I  keep  an  old  man  aud  that  wench  be- 
sides !  Aud  now  I'm  to  have  nothing 
—  'tis  cruel  hard." 

"Well,  hard  or  not,  my  good  friend, 
I  can't  help  it." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  cau,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  cunning 
whisper;  "you  said  as  if  he  didn't 
make  no  will  we'd  come  in  for  the 
money.  Well,  sir,  and  why  should  he 
make  a  will  to  leave  his  own  sou  out  in 
the  cold  ?  I'm  only  wantin'  my  due, 
and  that's  all  I  got  to  say,  sir,  and  I 
hope  no  offence.  If  my  father  dies 
without  a  will  —  the  doctor  at  home 
said  he  weren't  likely  to  live  more  than 


a  year  or  two  —  I'd  be  willin'  to  give 
you  ten  thousand  pound  down  !  If  he 
makes  one  he'll  leave  every  penny  to 
that  wench,  and  neither  you  nor  me 
'ull  be  the  better." 

"  I  dou't  know  what  you  mean,"  Mr. 
Wilbraham  said,  affecting  an  anger  he 
really  could  not  feel.  "  How  can  I 
help  your  fnlher  making  a  will  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  you  could  ;  you're 
his  lawyer ;  he'd  come  to  you  natural 
to  do  it  —  it's  easy  to  put  it  off  and  put 
it  off.  Anyway,  sir,  please  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  if  the  old  man  dies  without  a 
will  and  I  comes  in  for  the  money,, 
there's  ten  thou  " 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  the  lawyer,  but 
too  late.  The  baize  door  had  suddenly 
opened,  and  Matthew  Lucas,  turning* 
saw  his  father  before  him.  What  had 
he  heard  ?  Nothing,  probably.  There 
was  no  change  in  his  rugged  face,  only 
the  old  look  of  hatred  which  it  always 
wore  when  he  turned  it  on  his  son. 

"Well,  Mat,"  he  drawled,  in  slow* 
sarcastic  tones,  "so  you've  come  to 
draw  your  first  week's  money.  Pay 
him  his  half-80v.,  lawyer ;  'tis  a  pity 
he  should  be  kept  waitiu'  arter  the  ex- 
pense of  a  journey  to  Lunnon.  You 
needn't  ha'  come  o'  purpose,  Mat ;  it'll 
be  sent  you  regular.  How's  times  with 
you  ?  Thriving,  I  warrant ;  you've 
alius  managed  to  thrive." 

Matthew  was  completely  taken  aback. 
He  did  not  think  it  likely  his  father 
had  heard  what  he  said,  but  his  pres- 
ence in  Mr.  Wilbraham's  office,  he  felt, 
needed  prompt  explanation.  His  nat- 
ural gift  for  lying,  aided  by  the  force  of 
the  exigency,  quickly  invented  a  story 
which  his  father  apparently  accepted. 
But  old  Lucas,  whose  faculties  had 
been  strangely  stimulated  by  prosper- 
ity, had  heard  and  guessed  more  than 
either  lawyer  or  client  sup)>osed,  and 
set  his  mind  at  once  on  schemes  for 
secretly  baffling  both.  To  this  end  he 
assumed  complete  iudifference  as  to 
his  son's  errand,  and  was  neither  more 
nor  less  hostile  to  him  than  usual. 

When  both  father  and  son  were 
gone,  and  Mr.  Wilbraham  sat  alone,  he 
pushed  away  his  paper,  and  began  to 
consider  the  situation.    After  all,  the 
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thought  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was 
not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  That  sum 
would  go  a  good  way  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  "  place  in  the  coun- 
try "  to  which  Mr.  Wilbraham  hoped 
to  retire  when  he  had  had  enough  of 
business.  Old  Lucas  would  leave  him 
nothing.  If  he  could  be  prevented  for 
the  present  from  making  a  will,  and 
anything  should  happen  to  him  — 
there  was  nothing  felonious  about  it,  if 
the  action  were  shady.  Well,  he  would 
wait  and  see  !  There  was  no  hurry 
about  the  will  at  all  events.  Matthew 
Lucas's  coarse  shrewdness  had  for 
once  hit  the  mark. 

During  the  preparations  necessary 
for  their  new  home  old  Lucas  and  his 
granddaughter  had  remained  paying 
guests  in  Mr.  Wilbraham's  house. 
Bell  had  a  maid,  of  whom  she  was  in 
terrible  awe,  aud  whom  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety alone  kept  in  her  place.  A 
pleasant,  ladylike  woman  came  every 
morning  to  teach  her  to  speak,  read, 
.aud  write  correctly,  and  to  coach  her 
in  manners  and  etiquette.  More  than 
this  Miss  Andrews  wisely  abstained 
from  attempting,  judging  that  the  heir- 
ess to  a  large  fortune  with  a  pretty  face 
4ind  sweet  manner  would  go  down 
without  the  help  of  accomplishments. 
The  Wilbrahams  introduced  their 
guests,  with  the  necessary  explana- 
tions, to  some  of  their  friends.  Bell 
was  taken  to  concerts  and  theatres  and 
to  a  few  small,  quiet  parties,  as  a  prep- 
aration for  more  to  come.  The  moth- 
ers of  impecunious  sons  soon  scented 
her,  declared  her  to  be  a  "  sweet  thing," 
and  made  themselves  pleasant  to  her  ; 
the  sons  succumbed  to  her  personal 
charms.  Bell  was  afraid  of  them,  of 
everybody  (except  Jack),  but  she 
thought  them  all  only  too  kind.  To 
Jack,  however,  she  turned  naturally  in 
every  difficulty,  with  a  confiding  trust 
that  touched  him.  With  him,  and  with 
him  alone,  she  was  perfectly  at  her 
case  ;  happy  when  he  could  go  out 
with  her  and  show  her  the  great,  be- 
wildering city  ;  still  more  when  they 
stayed  at  home,  and  spent  the  evening 
in  talk  or  some  of  the  strange,  new 
games  she  found  so  difficult  ;  or  he 
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strummed  on  his  banjo  and  sang  in  his 
pleasant  baritone  rollicking  or  pathetic 
songs  which  she  thought  all  alike  beau- 
tiful. Jack,  as  he  owned  to  himself 
with  comical  dismay,  was  growing  very 
fond  of  little  Bell.  He  hated  the  fel- 
lows who  made  love  to  her  for  her 
money,  and  was  careful  himself  to  do 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  he  could  not 
help  getting  fond  of  her,  she  was  so 
simple  and  sweet.  She  slipped  gradu- 
ally out  of  all  formalities,  yet  she  was 
never  bold  or  forward.  She  kept  gen- 
erally to  the  "  Mr.  Jack,"  which  was 
her  first  form  of  address,  but  now  and 
then  the  "  Mr."  was  forgotten,  and  she 
begged  him  and  all  of  them  to  call  her 
Bell,  and  not  "  Miss  Robertson,"  to 
which  she  could  not  get  accustomed. 
So  things  went  on  till  Jack  had  reached 
a  stage  when  he  utterly  refused  to 
make  any  plans  or  to  look  a  day  ahead. 
The  present  was  delightful,  and  the 
present  was  —  Bell  ! 

One  day  when  his  father  was  out  of 
town,  Mr.  Lucas  summoned  Jack  to 
his  room  "  to  talk  over  some  business." 
Jack  suggested  it  was  his  father's  prov- 
ince to  attend  to  Mr.  Lucas's  affairs. 

"Then  I  say  it  ain't,  and  it's  you, 
not  him,  I  means  to  consult ;  and 
what's  more,  young  man,  you've  got 
to  give  me  your  word  as  not  a  sound 
o'  this  gits  to  his  ears,  afore  we  begins 
it." 

u  But,  sir,  I  really  can't  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  really  can,  and  what's 
more  you  really  must.  I've  a  right  to 
consult  any  lawyer  I  please,  and  to 
bargain  as  he  don't  blab,  and  I  choose 
to  ask  you  to  make  my  will,  at  once, 
and  not  your  father.  Ay,  I  have  my 
reasons  too.  If  you  won't  do  it,  and 
hold  your  tongue  about  it  arterwards, 
why,  I'll  find  some  one  as  will." 

Jack  yielded  ;  promised  to  say  noth- 
ing, and  asked  for  instructions. 

14  Well,  look  ye  here.  I  wants  it 
done  as  short  as  possible,  and  done  to- 
day. There's  no  sense  in  puttin'  a  lot 
o'  rubbishin'  words  in  it.  I  wants 
everything  willed  to  Bell,  except  a 
matter  o'  which  I'll  speak,  and  a  trifle 
to  you,  of  course,  for  your  trouble. 
But  there's  one  thing's  on  my  mind.  I 
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can't  abear  the  idea  o'  my  Bell  be  in' 
married  for  her  mouey.  I  ain't  iu  no 
hurry,  mind,  for  her  to  be  married  at 
all  —  her's  not  nineteen  till  next  month, 
and  that's  a  lot  too  young  —  I've  told 
her  I  don't  want  it  for  years.  But  any- 
ways, if  I  can  help  it,  her  shan't  marry 
a  poor  man  as'll  swagger  on  my  money 
alter  I'm  dead  aud  gone.  So  Tve  been 
thinking  I'll  make  it  clear  as  if  she 
marries  a  man  as  hasn't  money  enough 
of  his  own  to  keep  her  like  a  lady,  she 
shan't  have  all  I  leave." 

"And  what  do  you  call  enough, 
sir?" 

Lucas  gave  a  knowing  little  wink  and 
chuckle.  "A  year  ago,  Master  Jack, 
I'd  ha'  called  five  hundred  enough  for 
any  gentleman ;  but  I  knows  better 
now.  I  should  say,  perhaps,  three 
thousand." 

"  You  mean  that  your  granddaughter 
is  to  forfeit  part  of  her  inheritance  un- 
less her  husband  has  three  thousand  a 
year  ?  " 

"  Yes.  That's  what  I  means.  Look 
here — put  it  in  the  proper  way.  If 
my  granddaughter,  after  my  death, 
marries  a  man  with  less  than  three 
thousand  a  year  she  has  only  the  half 
of  what  I  leave.  If  she  doesu't,  she 
has  it  all,  except  for  two  legacies  :  one 
thousand  pounds  to  Rev.  St.  John,  the 
chaplain  of  the  House  at  Ebrington, 
and  five  hundred  to  you — you  two  to 
be  executors." 

"And  nothing  to  your  sou  or  his 
children  ?" 

11  Not  a  damned  farthing,"  the  old 
man  exclaimed  violently,  bringing  his 
fist  down  heavily  ou  the  table  before 
him — 44  not  a  farthing  more  than  his 
half-sov.  a  week  — that  to  be  paid  him 
as  long  as  he  lives  —  just  to  rile  him. 
Ha!  I'll  do  him  well  —  it'll  be  a  nice 
little  pill  for  Mat." 

"Then  in  case  —  in  case  your  grand- 
daughter forfeits  the  half,  what's  to 
become  of  that  ?" 

"  It's  to  be  spent  in  building  alms- 
houses for  old  folks  at  Ebrington  who've 
worked  hard  all  their  lives,  paid  their 
way  honest,  and  come  to  the  Union  at 
last.  Mr.  St.  John  can  have  the  spend- 
ing of  it  ;  he's  a  good  sort,  he  is." 
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"  You  mean  he  is  to  have  it  iiv 
trust  ?  " 

"  Ay,  if  that's  what  you  call  it.  But 
if  so  be  as  Bell  marries  as  I  likes,  she 
has  it  all,  you  understand  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  understand  ;  but  I'd  rather 
—  much  rather  —  not  make  this  will.  I 
wish  you  would  put  it  in  my  father's 
hands." 

"  Then  I  won't,  there  !  Look  here, 
young  man  —  I  don't  want  to  be  rude, 
but  I  must  speak  plain  —  I  don't  trust 
your  father.  Stop  !  don't  lly  out  ;  I've 
my  reasons.  Your  father  don't  want 
me  to  make  a  will,  and  I  don't  want 
him  to  know  I  have.  If  you  won't 
do  it,  there's  plenty  as  will  ;  but  I'd 
rather  'twas  you.  1  think  you're 
straight  ;  you've  treated  me  well. 
Will  you  do  it  to  oblige  me,  and  will 
you  keep  it  a  secret  ?  Once  for  all,  sirr 
yes  or  no  ?  " 

Jack  hesitated.  He  was  troubled  ; 
his  own  heart  confirmed  Lucas's  mis- 
trust. He  saw,  too,  that  he  was  hope- 
lessly out  of  the  question  as  a  husband 
for  Bell.  What  did  it  matter  who  made 
the  will,  so  long  as  it  had  to  be  made  ? 
He  consented.  The  will  was  writteu, 
signed,  and  witnessed  before  Mr.  Wil- 
braham  came  back,  aud  the  old  man 
triumphantly  took  possession  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  during  his  absence  from 
home,  Mr.  Wilbraham  had  been  think- 
ing over  the  situation,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Jack  had  a  very 
good  chance  of  winning  Bell  Robert- 
son, who  certainly  liked  him.  In  that 
case  —  well,  Jack  could  advance  what- 
ever his  father  wanted,  and  was  gen- 
erous enough  to  be  trusted  to  do  so. 
Matthew  Lucas's  precious  scheme  must 
go  to  the  wall.  Directly  the  match  was 
made  up,  old  Lucas  must  leave  his  for- 
tune to  Bell  unreservedly.  He  little 
guessed  what  three  short  days  had 
brought  forth  1  Jack  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  up  little  Bell.  He  was 
no  fortune-hunter ;  he  had  somehow 
missed  the  dishonorable  strain  in  his 
father's  cold,  calculating  nature,  and 
took  after  an  earlier,  more  chivalrous 
stock.  He  was  under  a  trust,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  betray  it.  Whether 
Bell  had  all  or  none  of  her  grand- 
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father's  money,  lie  didn't  care.  He 
honestly  loved  the  affectionate,  unso- 
phisticated little  girl;  but  it  should 
never  be  said  he  loved  her  dollars. 
II is  looks  struck  his  father  as  depressed 
ami  gloomy,  and  his  tirst  words  were  a 
surprise. 

14  You  were  talking,  governor,  of 
sending  a  clerk  to  America  to  settle  up 
those  affairs  of  Mr.  Lucas's  brother. 
I  should  like  to  go  myself,  if  you've  no 
objection." 

Mr.  Wilbraham  stared. 

"Want  to  go  to  America?  What 
ou  earth  for  ?  " 

44  Oh,  I  don't  know  —  for  a  change,  a 
little  variety.  Ono  gets  restless  grind- 
ing on  at  an  office." 

44  Grinding  I  It's  little  of  that  you 
do,  my  boy.  If  I  didn't  grind  a  bit 
faster  and  more  effectively,  there'd  not 
be  much  grist  in  the  mill.  When  I'm 
gone  you'll  never  keep  the  connection 
together,  Jack." 

44 1  know  that,"  he  answered  impa- 
tiently ;  44  but  you  aren't  going,  gov- 
ernor." 

44  You'll  have  to  marry  money  if  you 
waut  to  continue  living  as  you've  been 
accustomed,  for  I  shan't  leave  so  very 
much."  Mr.  Wilbraham  spoke  sig- 
uiticautly,  and  eyed  his  son  hard. 

Jack  colored,  aud  said  angrily  :  — 

44  I'm  not  cad  enough  for  that,  father. 
Wheu  I  marry  it  shall  be  for  love,  not 
for  mouey  ;  but  at  present  I've  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  marrying." 

44  Eh  — not?  Why  I  thought  you 
and  this  little  girl  " 

Jack  interrupted  him  quite  rudely. 

44  Have  you  any  objection  to  my 
going  to  America  ?  " 

44  N —  no,  I  don't  kuow  that  I  have. 
I  could  spare  you  better  than  Baines, 
and  some  one  must  go."  To  himself 
he  was  saying  :  44  Absence  may  do  no 
harm  ;  the  girl's  young." 

Bell,  little  guessing  what  was  im- 
pending, was  silting  that  evening  alone 
working.  She  looked  very  happy  and 
very  pretty.  Jack,  pausing  at  the 
door,  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  pretty,  and  nerved  himself  for  a 
struggle. 

44  I've  come  to  say  good-bye,  Bell," 
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he  said,  as  lightly  as  he  could.  "I'm 
off  to  Liverpool  to-morrow,  and  from 
there  to  America." 

She  turned  a  scared  white  face  to 
him. 

44  Good-bye  ?  To  America  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
Jack  !  For  long  ?  What  for  ?  "  she 
asked,  aud  her  under  lip  quivered. 

44  Well,  on  your  business,  or  rather 
your  grandfather's.  Some  one  has  to 
go  to  wind  up  your  uncle's  affairs." 

44  But  why  you  t " 

44  Why  not  ?  " 

She  could  not  answer  what  seemed  a 
cruel  question. 

44  It  won't  be  for  long?"  she  fal- 
tered. 

44  Oh,  no,  not  long,  1  suppose  ;  it  de- 
pends. I  don't  know  what  time  the 
business  may  take,  and  I  shall  do  a 
little  travelling  while  I'm  there.  The 
governor  can  spare  me  very  well." 

44  Oh,  yes,  he  can  !  "  The  words 
came  iuvoluntarily  ;  she  was  ashamed, 
and  blushed  when  she  heard  them. 
44  That's  to  say  —  I  suppose  —  I  meant 
—  there  are  other  people,  I  dare  say, 
who  will  miss  you." 

44  Oh,  I  dou't  kuow.  In  society  one's 
never  missed  ;  there's  always  some  one 
to  take  one's  place." 

44  Oh,  but  not  with  everybody ; 
everybody's  not  like  that.  Aud  grand- 
father and  I"  —  trying  to  speak  gaily 
— 44  are  not  in  society." 

44  Ah,  but  you  will  be.  You'll  have 
hosts  of  friends  soon." 

44  Not  friends  like  you,"  she  said,  al- 
most inaudibly. 

He  took  her  hand  gently. 

44  Thauk  you,"  he  said  gravely  ;  44  it's 
very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  I  shall 
think  of  it  wherever  I  am  ;  and  I  shall 
always  be  your  friend,  Bell,  you  can 
reckon  on  that  —  a  truer  friend  than 
you  know,"  he  added  under  his  breath. 
44  Now  we  must  say  good-bye  ;  it's  get- 
ting late." 

She  gave  him  both  her  hands  with- 
out a  word  ;  then,  like  a  flash,  she  was 
gone. 

A  year  after  this.  Jack  Wilbraham, 
in  New  York,  received  a  telegram  from 
his  father  :  — 
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"  Come  home  at  once.  Lucas  found 
dead.    Will  forthcoming,  made  by  you." 

Jack  went  home  by  the  next  steamer. 
He  went  straight  to  his  father's  office. 

M  What's  the  meaning  of  this  will 
business  ? "  asked  his  father  sternly. 
44  How  came  you  to  make  a  will  for  the 
man  without  my  knowledge  ?  " 

44  He  insisted  on  it,  sir,  and  on  my 
secrecy.  I  don't  know  why,  but  some- 
how he  seemed  to  mistrust  you." 

Mr.  Wilbraham  looked  a  little  queer  ; 
he  recalled  his  interview  with  Mat 
Lucas,  and  the  old  man's  sudden  ap- 
pearance. 

44  It's  a  stupid  sort  of  will,"  he  said 
hastily  ;  44 1  don't  see  what  he  meant 
by  it.    It  hampers  the  girl." 

44  Is  there— is  there  any  one  that 
you  think  —  that  she  seems  likely  to 
marry  ?  " 

44  Oh,  of  course  there  have  been 
plenty  buzzing  about  her  ;  but  the  old 
man  kept  a  sharp  lookout.  I  suppose 
he  was  ambitious  for  her.  Well,  you're 
one  executor,  you  know  ;  that  parson, 
Mr.  St.  John,  is  the  other,  and  he's 
staying  with  her.  I  was  to  send  you 
there  as  soon  as  you  arrived.  Miss 
Bell  was  very  keen  on  that." 

44  How  is  she,  poor  girl  ?  —  very 
lonely,  very  much  upset  ?  " 

44  Oh,  of  course,"  Mr.  Wilbraham 
replied,  with  disgusting  indifference, 
44  dreadfully  upset.  The  old  man  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  That  precious 
sou  of  his  turned  up  for  the  funeral, 
hoping,  I  suppose,  there  was  uo  will, 
and  that  he  would  step  into  the  prop- 
erty. You  should  have  seen  his  face 
when  the  will  was  found  !  He  cursed 
and  swore  like  a  trooper.  I  had  to 
pack  him  off  sharp  to  chew  the  cud  of 
resentment  at  home." 

Jack  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but 
hurried  off  with  a  fast-beating  heart  to 
see  Bell. 

44  My  poor  little  girl,"  said  he,  when, 
a  few  minutes  later,  lie  found  himself 
sitting  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  44  I'm  so 
sorry  for  you." 

44  But  you've  come  back,"  she  said  ; 
44  it  won't  be  so  dreadful  now.  How- 
could  you  let  bim  make  that  silly 
will  ?" 
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Jack's  heart  was  beating  so  fast  that 
his  voice  sounded  rather  choky. 

44  What  are  you  —  are  you  thinking  of 
doing,  Bell  ?" 

44  Doing  ?  "  she  said  quickly.  44  Noth- 
ing-" 

He  looked  fixedly  at  her  — so  fixedly 
that  she  could  not  bear  his  gaze. 

"Bell,"  he  whispered  —  '4  Bell,  look 
at  me,  and  tell  me  what  is  in  your 
heart.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it  —  I 
can't  bear  to  be  the  man  to  rob  you  — 
every  one  will  think  a  lie  of  me  —  but  I 
must  have  it  out.  Look  at  me  — tell 
me — could  you  marry  a  fellow  who 
hadn't  the  money  your  grandfather 
spoke  of,  so  that  you  had  to  give  up 
half  of  yours  ?  Would  you  be  willing 
—  to  marry  —  me  ?  " 

She  turned  nestling  to  him,  and  hid 
her  face  against  his  heart. 

44  Willing  ?"  she  cried,  half  sobbing, 
but  in  a  tone  of  ecstasy.  44  Why,  1 \i 
marry  you,  Jack,  if  we  had  to  work  foi 
every  penny.  You  ought  to  have 
known  I'd  never  have  any  oue  clse.v 

The  Lucas  Almshouses  at  Ebriugtou 
arc  an  accomplished  fact,  and  a  per- 
petual eyesore  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mat- 
thew Lucas,  who  cannot  speak  of  poor 
old  Peter  and  44  that  crafty  little 
madam,"  as  they  call  Mrs.  Jack,  with- 
out becoming  abusive.  Still,  as  they 
can't  get  any  more,  they  accept  the  ten 
shillings  a  week  which  the  old  man's 
scorn  bequeathed  them,  and  are  so 
sordidly  thrifty  that  no  doubt  they  will 
die  well-to-do. 

As  for  little  Mrs.  Jack  Wilbraham, 
she  thinks  herself  the  luckiest  little 
wife  in  all  London.  Prosperity,  which 
spoils  so  many  not  born  to  it,  has  not 
spoilt  her,  and  she  thinks  as  fondly 
as  ever  of  the  poor  old  grandfather  who 
loved  her. 


Prom  Tbe  National  Howw. 
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II. 

If  it  were  spring  perpetually,  who 
would  trouble  himself  to  have  a  gar- 
den ?  When  I  say  this,  Veronica 
smiles  incredulously,  for  she  believes 
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that  if  the  whole  world  were  a  garden  I 
should  8lill  want  to  have  a  particular 
and  exclusive  plot  of  my  own.  It  is 
one  of  Veronica's  superstitions  that 
she  knows  every  winding  and  recess  of 
my  mind.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  mine 
that  she  does  not.  But,  in  truth,  I  am 
much  more  inert  than  she  imagines, 
and  would  much  rather  have  my  gar- 
dening done  for  me,  provided  that  the 
result  were  in  accordance  with  that 
qualche  idea  che  ho  in  mente,  which  Ra- 
phael said,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  as 
to  where  he  had  found  the  type  of  his 
Madonnas,  was  their  true  origin.  Ve- 
ronica, who  is  perhaps  no  more  ener- 
getic by  temperament  than  I  am,  but 
who  is  more  conscientious,  likes  to  see 
work  being  done  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  out 
of  curiosity  as  to  the  method  of  it,  but 
still  more  in  order  that  she  may  assure 
herself  it  is  being  done  properly.  I 
like  to  come  upon  the  ground  and  find 
the  work  out  of  hand  and  complete. 
Rather,  however,  than  it  should  be 
<ione  wrongly,  I  will  impose  on  myself 
any  amount  of  trouble. 

Spring  is  the  most  skilful  of  all  gar- 
deners, covering  the  whole  ground 
with  flowers,  and  shading  off  the 
crudest  contrasts  into  perfect  harmony  ; 
and  were  it  April,  May,  nnd  June  all 
the  year  round,  I,  for  oue,  would  never 
again  put  spade  or  seed  into  the  ground. 
1  should  select  for  the  site  of  my  home 
the  heart  of  an  English  forest,  and  my 
cottage  should  stand  half-way  up  an 
umbrageous  slope  that  overlooked  a 
wooded  vale,  from  which  majestic  trees 
and  coverts  again  rose  gradually  up  to 
the  horizon.  One  would  make  just 
clearance  enough  to  satisfy  one's  desire 
for  self-assertion  against  nature,  and 
then  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  the 
rest.  What  are  all  the  tulips  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  point  of  beauty  com- 
pared with  the  covering  and  carpeting 
of  the  wildwood  celandine  ?  Your  cul- 
tivated globe-flower  and  shepherd's- 
bane  are  well  enough  ;  but  they  have  a 
poverty-stricken  look  when  paragoned 
with  the  opulent  splendor  of  the  marsh- 
marigold,  that  would  then  grow  along 
the  moist  banks  of  the  low-lying  run- 
nels of  my  natural  garden. 
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Perhaps  I  should  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration were  I  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  on  my  no  doubt  not  impartial 
gaze  by  the  Anemone  apennina  and  the 
Anemone  fulyens  now  in  full  bloom  in 
the  garden  that  I  love.  Professional 
gardeners  will  tell  you,  in  their  off-hand 
way,  that  these  will  grow  anywhere. 
They  will  not ;  being,  notwithstanding 
their  hardiness  in  places  that  are  suit- 
able, singularly  fastidious  as  to  soil  and 
situation,  and  even  sometimes  unac- 
countably whimsical  iu  our  uncertain 
climate.  The  Anemone  fulgent,  or 
shining  windflower,  is  common  enough 
no  doubt,  where  it  chooses  to  thrive, 
nud  you  may  see  it  in  bloom  in  opeu 
and  favorable  springs  as  early  as  the 
month  of  February,  while,  with  proper 
arrangement  of  aspect,  you  can  prolong 
its  dazzling  beauty  well  into  May.  But 
the  Anemone  apennina,  which  I  have 
known  some  people  call  the  stork's-bill 
windflower,  is,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  rarely  seen  in  English  gardens. 
It  used,  an  indefinite  number  of  years 
ago,  to  be  sold  in  big  basketsful  by 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  dark-skinned 
flower-girls  in  the  Via  Condotti  in 
Rome  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  and  I  recollect  a  good  Samaritan 
putting  the  finishing  touch  to  my  con- 
valescence, after  a  visitation  of  Roman 
fever,  by  bringing  to  my  room  a  large 
posy  of  this  exquisite  flower,  varying 
in  color  from  sky-blue  to  pure  white, 
and  springing  out  of  the  daintiest,  most 
feathery  foliage  imaginable.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  it  is  in  some  degree  the  spell 
of  association  which  makes  me  feel 
tenderly  enthusiastic  concerning  the 
Apennine  wiudflowcr.  I  do  not  say  it 
prospers  in  our  latitudes  as  it  does  in 
the  sunshine-shadow  of  the  Appian 
Way.  But,  in  most  years,  it  maintains 
itself  against  rude  winds,  unkindly 
leaden  clouds, 

And  Amazonian  March  with  breast  half 
bare, 

And  sleety  arrows  whistling  through  the 
air. 

It  asks  for  some  but  not  too  much 
shelter,  and  I  have  had  to  lighten  the 
natural  hcaviuess  of  my  ground,  in 
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order  to  humor  it,  with  well-pulverized 
soil  and  a  judicious  coutributiou  of 
sand. 

But,  with  all  my  partiality  for  these 
domesticated  windflowers,  I  will  nut 
pretend  that  they  can  hold  a  feather  to 
undulating  stretches  of  sylvau  anem- 
ones ;  and  in  April  these  would  be  as 
numerous  as  the  pink-and-white  shells 
of  the  seashore,  which,  in  color,  they 
curiously  resemble,  around  my  forest 
abode.  Blending  with  them  in  the 
most  affable  manner  would  be  the  wild 
or  dog  violets,  destitute  of  scent,  but 
making  amends  by  their  sweet  sim- 
plicity for  the  ostensible  absence  of 
fragrance.  Where  they  rule  the  wood- 
land territory,  the  earlh  is  bluer  than 
the  sky.  Persons  of  limited  experience 
concerning  nature's  elastic  methods 
have  sometimes  asked  me  if  Veronica's 
Poet  is  not  inaccurate  in  giving  the  wild 
wind  dowers  precedence  of  the  prim- 
roses in  one  or  two  passages  of  his. 
Were  they  as  familiar  with  the  seasons 
as  he,  they  would  know  that  it  is  be- 
yond guessing  to  say  when  the  prim- 
rose will  exercise  that  sovereignty 
which  it  never  fails  to  assert  over  all 
the  wild  flowers  at  some  period  or  other 
of  the  spring.  I  have  gathered  prim- 
roses in  basketsful  on  Christinas  day. 
Sometimes  I  have  had  to  hunt  for  them 
even  in  March.  They  will  at  times 
follow  the  footsteps  of  June  till  its  very 
close  ;  yet  in  another  year  they  will 
vanish  before  May  is  out.  In  some 
favored  seasons  they  will  come  and  go, 
and  then  come  agaiu.  There  "  is  no 
bounds,"  to  use  a  favorite  phrase  of 
my  gardeners,  to  their  fascinatiugly 
fickle  behavior.  It  may  please  them  to 
accompany,  and  rather  take  the  shine 
out  of,  the  ladysmocks.  A  twelve- 
month later  they  will  show  a  decided 
partiality  for  the  society  of  the  dog- 
violets  ;  and  it  may  so  happen  that 
they  will  elect  to  wait  and  enter  into 
competition  with  the  bluebells.  Then, 
indeed,  the  glory  of  the  heavens  is 
nothing  to  the  glory  of  the  earth. 
Nature  thus  rings  the  changes  on  her 
various  vernal  notes,  and  does  the 
same  thing  year  after  year,  but  differ- 
ently.    But,  in  any  case,  you  see, 
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spring  would  garden  for  me,  without 
wage,  for  fully  three  mouths  iu  the 
year.  For  I  have  not  by  any  means 
enumerated  and  exhausted  her  re- 
sources. She  could,  and  should,  do  for 
me  iu  my  iutra-sylvan  home  far  more 
than  I  have  as  yet  described.  Just  as 
one  begins  to  feel  a  little  sad  because 
the  wood-hyacinths  pale,  the  red  cani- 
piou  takes  a  brighter  hue  and  holds  up 
a  bolder  stalk,  determined  to  see  over 
the  heads  of  the  now  fast-shooting 
green  croziers  of  the  brackeu  ;  aud 
before  these  unfurl  themselves  and  get 
too  high,  the  sleepy  foxgloves  suddenly 
remember  that  it  is  June,  and  dapple 
the  lush  dingles  with  their  spires  of 
freckled  bells.  All  flowers  seem  to 
eontaiu  a  secret  ;  I  suppose  because 
they  are  sileut.  But  the  foxglove  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  possess  more 
of  the  mystery  of  things  than  any  of  its 
sylvau  compeers.  Moreover,  notwith- 
standing its  almost  gorgeous  beauty,  it 
calls  no  attention  to  itself,  but  loves 
solitude,  secrecy,  and  the  shade.  Of 
course  the  primroses  and  the  bluebells 
would  be  the  reigning  beauties  of  the 
natural  garden.  I  know  a  wood  of 
pollarded  hornbeam  —  we  are  going  to 
take  Lamia  and  the  Poet  there  a  few 
weeks  hence  —  of  man)'  acres  iu  extent, 
where  the  bluebells  grew  not  only  as 
lush  aud  serried  as  grass,  but  well  on 
to  three  feet  in  height.  The  wood 
has  been  left  untouched  and  untrodden 
for  years,  and  the  accumulation  of  rot- 
ted leaves,  conjoined  with  something 
peculiarly  favorable  in  the  soil,  has 
produced  this  fairy  world.  But  there 
the  bluebells  have  usurped  the  ground 
entirely,  and  do  not  permit  auy  other 
wild  flower,  cveu  a  primrose,  to  cross 
the  frontier  of  their  territory.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  to  it  I  would  exclaim  :  — 

O  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  as  paw  ! 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly. 

The  wood  I  should  want  would  have 
to  be  hospitable,  as  many  a  wood  iu 
truth  is,  to  every  child  of  nature  that 
loved  its  protection.  Nor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  this  "desirable  site  "  would 
have  its  uatural  orchard  as  well  ;  the 
wild  pear,  the  wild  cherry,  aud  the 
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wild  crab,  lighting  up  the  woodland 
greenery  with  their  gay  and  delicate 
blossoms.  Nor  would  eglantine  and 
honeysuckle  be  wanting.  On  one  side 
I  thiuk  I  should  have  a  little  pasture 
open  to  the  sun,  and  coming  up  to  my 
windows  to  salute  me  with  daisies,  and 
buttercups,  aud  the  milk-sweet  breath 
of  ruminating  kine. 

But  spring  has  to  make  way  for  sum- 
mer, summer  for  autumn,  and  autumn 
for  winter,  and  only  one  of  these  knows 
how  to  garden,  and  it  has  to  do  so  un- 
der rather  hostile  conditions.  Summer 
is  absolutely   ignorant  of  the  craft, 
bringing  everything  on  with  a  rush, 
and  then  having  to  content  itself  with 
woods  and  copses  of  uniform  green  ; 
and,  though  winter  is  a  great  gardener 
in  one  sense,  since  he  makes  untiring, 
if  generally  unnoticed,  preparations  for 
future  floral  display,  he  has  few  flowers 
to  show  of  his  own.    Autumn,  I  grant, 
knows  the  art  of  gardening  to  perfec- 
tion, possessing  the  secret  of  careless 
grace  even  beyoud  the  spring.  There 
is  au  orderly  negligence,  a  well-thought- 
out  untidiness,  nbout  autumnal  forms 
and  colors  no  other  season  can  match. 
Even  to  the  garden  proper,  the  culti- 
vated plots  of  man,  autumn  adds  such 
wonderful  touches  of  happy  accident 
that,  when  it  comes,  really  comes,  a 
wise  man  leaves  his  garden  alone  and 
allows  it  to  fade,  and  wane,  and  slowly, 
pathetically,  pass  away,  without  any 
effort  to  hinder  or  conceal  the  decay. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  worth  while  having 
a  cultivated  garden  if  only  to  see  what 
autumn  does  with  it.    What  she  does 
she  seems  to  do  unintentionally,  and  in 
those  almost  permanent  fits  of  absence, 
during  which,  I  suppose,  she  is  think- 
ing of  the  past.    But  this  meditative 
touch  of  hers  is  more  discernible  in  the 
cultivated  garden  than  in  the  wood- 
lands ;  and  she  makes  the  wild-wood 
too  moist  and  chill  with  her  tears  for  it 
to  be  the  fitting  accessory  of  a  cheerful 
home.    Spring  may  be  a  less  mature 
artist,  but  spring's  hopeful  and  sunny 
open-heartedncss  more  than  atones  for 
some  little  lack  of  dexterity. 

Again,  I  say,  were  it  always  April, 
May,  aud  June,  one  would  discharge 


one's  gardeners  and  throw  oneself  on 
the  gratuitous  bounty  of  Nature.  I 
have  heard  people  remark  that  tho 
Italians  seem  to  care  little  for  flowers, 
and  rarely  tend  their  gardens  with  true 
northern  affection.  But,  then,  are  not 
their  glowing  sunshine  and  their  spa- 
cious atmosphere  heaven-sent  flowers 
and  gardens  in  themselves  ?  and  they 
feel  for  these  much  as  I  feel  for  the 
natural  capacity  of  tho  vernal  season, 
would  it  only  last,  to  wean  me  from 
lawn,  and  border,  and  flower-bed  — 
yea,  even  from  the  garden  that  I  love. 

lt  Commend  me,  my  dear  Sage  "  —  it 
is  thus  Lamia  is  pleased  at  times  to> 
christen  me  —  "commend  me  to  the 
wise  for  talking  folly.  Your  natural  or 
wild-wood  garden  would  pall  before 
the  spring  was  out.  Even  the  most 
indolent  of  us  like  to  assert  ourselves 
occasionally,  aud  I  can  see  the  havoc 
you  would  play  with  the  free  gifts  of 
April  and  the  generous  prodigality  of 
May.  Man  is  an  interfering  auimal, 
and,  if  you  like,  woman  still  more  so. 
In  fact,  man  improves  Nature,  and 
then  woman  improves  man,  or  at  any 
rate  compels  him  to  improve  himself, 
in  order  to  obtain  her  approbation. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  beauty  un- 
adorned. Nature,  left  to  herself,  is  a 
reactionist,  always  slipping  back  from 
worse  to  worse.  Give  me  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Ecbatana,  aud  the  flowers 
that  are  fostered  by  a  thousand  slaves. 
A  garden  I  a  garden  !  O  yes,  a  gar- 
den I  But  then,  it  must  be  a  Garden  ! 
The  garden  that  you  love  is  well 
enough  ;  but  I  cannot  lose  myself  in  it, 
nor  feel  that  supreme  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion which  comes  of  carelessly  ruling  a 
splendid  kingdom.  I  want  a  garden 
like  yours,  enlarged  and  expanded  into 
what  Shelley  calls  a  paradise  of  wilder- 
nesses ;  a  garden  where  the  garden  is 
everything  and  the  owner  of  it  noth- 
ing." 

"  There  are  many  such,  dear  Lamia/' 
I  answered,  "  in  this  fair  aud  varied 
England  ;  and  I  can  show  you  one 
whenever  you  wish  to  see  it.  But  I 
fear  the  owner  would  count  for  some- 
thing, and  I  must  ask  his  permission 
before  I  do  so." 
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"Yes,  there  it  is!  The  owner  al- 
ways insists  on  obtruding  himself, 
though  he  may  not  be  wanted  in  the 
very  least.  Girls  marry  yachts,  town 
houses,  country  houses,  and  shooting- 
lodges.  Why  can  one  not  marry  a  gar- 
den?" 

"  So  you  can,"  I  observed,  "  but  on 
the  same  terms." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  the  same  terms  ; 
nor  are  they  necessary.  The  possess- 
ors of  the  things  I  named  set  much 
store  by  their  houses,  yachts,  four-in- 
hands,  and  salmon  rivers.  But  they 
think  nothing  of  their  gardens,  and 
take  these  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
producing  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit, 
and  opportunities  for  an  occasional 
saunter.  Why  cannot  I  marry  the 
Garden  —  the  paradise  of  wildernesses, 
I  mean  —  and  treat  all  the  rest,  the 
owner  included,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  an  accessory,  and  a  mere  occasional 
appendage  ?  " 

"  I  will  try  to  arrange  it  for  you,"  I 
said.  "  But,  meanwhile,  be  pleased  to 
observe  that,  as  you  yourself  note,  the 
owucrs  of  what  you  describe  care  next 
to  nothing  for  their  garden." 

"And,  if  I  married  one,  perhaps  I 
too  should  not  care  for  it." 

"  Precisely.  The  moment  I  enter  a 
garden,  I  know  at  once  whether  it  is 
the  owner's  garden  or  Uie  gardeners' 
garden.  Nearly  all  largo  and  costly 
gardens  are  gardeners'  gardens,  and 
for  my  part  I  would  not  take  them  as 
a  gift.  I  don't  think  I  ever  remember 
envying  the  gardens  of  the  great ;  but 
I  continually  see  cottage  gardens,  little 
village  or  secluded  plots,  cultivated  and 
made  beautiful  by  the  pathetic  expe- 
dients of  the  poor,  which  seem  to  have 
a  charm  mine  cannot  rival.  Almost 
every  garden,  and  certainly  my  own, 
sins  against  the  law  of  economy. 
There  are  too  many  flowers  ;  and 
effect,  surprise,  and  suggeslivcness  are 
lost.  I  have  seen  one  clambering  rose, 
one  lingering  hollyhock,  glorify  a  cot- 
tage home,  arrest  one's  step,  and  pro- 
long one's  meditations,  longer  than 
all  the  terraces  of  Chatsworth.  Dear 
Lamia  !  cultivate  simplicity  and  ten- 
derness, and  crush  out,  as  deadliest 
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poison,  what  I  call  your  low  tastes  — 
your  taste  for  splendor,  profusion,  and 
the  pride  of  life.  In  your  case,  they 
are  not  to  be  indulged  in  without  what 
you  spoke  of  as  the  accessory  becoming 
the  principal,  aud  the  occasional  the 
perpetual.  The  owner  of  a  garden  may 
not  care  for  it  in  the  least ;  but  you 
cannot  very  well  keep  him  out  of  it." 

Lamia  is  always  so  submissive  to  my 
sermons,  that  I  rarely  preach  one. 
She  brought  this  to  a  close  with 
the  observation,  "Of  course  you  are 
right,"  and  we  passed  together  into  the 
orchard. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
orchard,  as  it  now  is,  is  the  orchard  I 
hnppcd  on  that  day  when  I  discovered 
my  lifelong  home.  That,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  live  vigorous  survivors, 
has  disappeared.  For  one  of  the  burn- 
ing questions  that  arose  when  I  took  iu 
hand  the  making  of  the  garden  that  I 
love,  and  its  immediate  surroundings, 
was  what  to  do,  and  how  to  denl 
with,  the  orchard.  The  whole  world 
through,  there  is  no  lovelier  sight  thati 
a  well-planted,  well-grown  English  or- 
chard, whether  in  its  full  spring  blos- 
som or  in  the  mellow  richness  of  its 
autumnal  crop.  In  its  one  aspect  il 
represents,  as  nothing  else  in  nature 
does,  the  innocence,  the  irresponsible 
freshness,  the  irresistible  gaiety  of 
simple  childhood.  In  the  other,  it  re- 
calls aud  reflects  the  grave  fruitful ness 
of  mature  and  resigned  wisdom.  Wan- 
dering in  an  orchard,  either  in  mid- 
May  or  in  early  October,  one  feels  a 
desultory  and  indefinite  but  all-satis- 
fying sense  of  peace,  such  as  I  think 
one  feels  nowhere  else.  One  never 
wants  to  be  elsewhere,  for  one  seems 
to  have  got  to  the  heart  and  centre  of 
things.  An  orchard  at  once  robust  and 
venerable  with  years  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  one  whose  branches  have 
but  a  decade  or  two  of  growth  ;  and 
the  one  I  then  found  had  all  the  maj- 
esty of  manhood,  with  none  of  the  de- 
crepitude of  age.  But,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  Veronica,  it  completely  cut  off 
the  house,  and  would  cut  off  the  gar- 
den that  was  to  be,  from  the  park,  with 
all  its  wealth  aud  world  of  splendid 
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timber  and  green  interspaces.  I  never 
knew  her  so  unyielding  in  her  opinion, 
and  she  begged  so  hard  for  the  old 
apple-trees,  though  I  pointed  out  to 
her  I  should  have  ample  space  in 
which  to  plant  new  ones,  that  I  had  to 
fall  back  on  a  compromise,  and  clear 
away  only  one  row,  the  centre  one, 
leaviug  two  goodly  rows  on  either  side. 
My  own  private  opinion  is  that,  though 
Veronica  expressed  for  this  ancient  or- 
chard an  amount  of  reverence  I  have 
never  before  or  siuco  known  her  to 
extend  to  anything  whether  old  or 
youug,  aud  though  she  would  have  had 
me  suppose  that  on  this  occasion  she 
was  much  more  sentimental,  more  ro- 
mantic, and  more  conservative  than 
myself,  the  reason  that  mainly  swayed 
her  was  not  the  one  she  advanced. 
Almost  immediately  after  taking  pos- 
session, I  had  sold  the  bulk  of  the 
produce  of  the  orchard  to  an  old  but 
speculative  small  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  live  pounds  ;  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  Veronica  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  partiug  with  this  sum, 
which  she  somewhat  sanguinely  re- 
garded as  an  annual  incoming,  and 
therefore  so  much  deducted  from  the 
rent.  It  seems  very  absurd  ;  but  then 
we  all  are  absurd  sometimes,  Veronica 
not  excepted.  Still  I  ought  to  add  she 
is  absurd  less  often  than  most  people. 
We  were  not  so  hard  put  to  it  that  live 
pounds  more  or  less  mattered  in  the 
very  least ;  and,  in  the  matter  of  gen- 
erosity, Veronica  would  give  you  auy 
mortal  thing  you  asked  for.  Indeed, 
could  she  have  saved  those  apples  of 
the  future,  she  would  probably  have 
given  most  of  them  away,  and  been  no 
richer  for  my  yicldiug  to  her.  But  it 
was  only  when  I  represented  to  her 
that  the  cut-down  trees  would  be  a  for- 
tune in  firewood  —  which,  iu  her  theu 
ignorance,  she  accepted  from  me  as  a 
fact  — that  she  seemed  to  grow  recon- 
ciled to  the  disappearance  of  that  one 
middle  row.  When  it  was  cleared 
away,  the  soundness  of  my  opinion  was 
made  so  mauifest  that  further  resist- 
ance would  have  been  rauk  obstinacy 
and  want  of  taste.  For  it  so  happened 
that  we  had  thereby  acquired  a  view  of 


one  of  the  loveliest  portions  of  the 
park,  and,  indeed,  became,  so  to  speak, 
ourselves  a  portion  of  it,  seeming  to  be 
in  it,  whether,  strictly  speaking,  we 
were  or  not.  The  augmented  air  of 
consequeuce  this  opening  out  of  the 
prospect  gave  to  our  modest  manor- 
house,  together,  no  doubt,  with  noc- 
turnal calculations  as  to  the  value  of  so 
many  cords  of  apple- wood,  completed 
Veronica's  conversion. 

But,  in  carrying  out  this  painful 
operation,  I  was  as  little  iconoclastic  as 
possible.  One  outer  row,  as  not  really 
impeding  the  view,  and  as  affording 
protection  against  north  winds  for  the 
young  orchard  I  had  engaged  to  plant, 
was  spared  entirely ;  and,  over  and 
above  this  wise  forbearance,  I  left  one 
magnificent  and  most  shapely  tree  to 
stand  in  the  open  by  itself.  It  has 
ever  since  been  one  of  our  chief  de- 
lights. Iu  springtime  I  gaze  from  my 
study  window  on  its  mass  of  pink-and- 
white  blossoms,  on  the  clumps  of  daf-» 
fodils  about  its  roots,  on  the  young 
lambs  frisking  and  chasing  each  other 
round  its  sturdy  bole.  Iu  autumn  it  is> 
laden  with  small,  round,  rosy  fruit, 
which  is  so  beautiful  an  object  that  I 
insist,  despite  repeated  insinuations 
that  the  apples  are  all  falling  to  the 
ground  and  being  spoilt,  on  leaving  it 
upon  the  tree  to  the  last  possible  mo-1 
ment.  It  is  the  year's  last  tribute  to- 
our  sense  of  cultivated  beauty,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  ignore  the  gift.  And, 
after  all,  what  is  waste  ?  There  comes- 
a  time  to  all  of  us  when  we  can  cat  but- 
little  fruit,  but  need  never  tire  of  gaz- 
ing ou  it.  Thus  I  enjoy  my  apples 
and  pears  aud  damsous  in  that  way, 
rather  than  in  the  grosser  and  cruder 
fashion  of  younger  years  ;  tasting  them 
with  the  eye  and  the  palate  of  the 
imagination.  Not  but  that  Veronica 
and  I  do  not  gather,  or  pick  up,  many  a 
juicy  northern  spy,  golden  noble,  or 
ribston  pippin —for  we  have  a  tree  of 
these  that  bears  fairly  well  —  and  re- 
gale ourselves  on  them  in  a  perfunctory 
and  sauntering  fashion.  As  for  Lamia 
and  the  Poet,  if  they  happen  to  be 
here  in  September  and  October  as  they 
pretty  usually  are,  their  childish  appe- 
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*titc  knows  no  bounds.  I  suppose  the 
Poet  will  reproduce  his  ravenous  ex- 
perience in  mellow  autumn  verse  ; 
but  all  this  biting  and  crunching  only 
makes  Lamia  look  more  April-like  than 
ever. 

Both  the  old  orchard  and  the  new 
have  led  to  more  controversy  and  more 
incidents  than  any  other  portion  of  my 
modest  holding.  I  so  rarely  have  the 
advantage  of  Veronica,  that  I  cannot 
resist  narrating  a  single  triumph  I  once 
enjoyed  over  her  disposition  to  play  the 
horticultural  Cassandra  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  reprieved  apple-trees. 
The  garden  that  I  love  slopes  gradually 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  so  that 
when  I  wanted  to  make  a  teunis-ground 
at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  towards 
the  park,  I  had  to  level  up,  as  the 
phrase  is,  moving  the  earth  from  the 
end  where  stands  the  Wealden  oak,  to 
the  southern  end  where  begins  what  we 
call  our  South  Border.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding the  new  and  raised  border 
abutted  on  one  of  the  old  apple-trees, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  gar- 
den fence.  For  two  or  three  years 
after  this  operation  the  tree  bore  no 
fruit ;  and,  as  the  young  orchard  had 
meanwhile  grown  up,  and  was  coming 
into  bearing,  Verouica  denounced  as 
barren  the  tree  for  whose  life,  along 
with  that  of  its  peers,  she  had  once  so 
eloqucully  pleaded.  "  It  will  never 
bear  again,"  she  said.  "  It  is  only  an 
eyesore,  and  you  had  better  cut  it 
down."  44 1  think  you  are  wrong,  my 
dear,"  I  replied.  14  What  has  hap- 
pened is  this  :  its  old  roots  have  got 
into  the  fresh,  rich  soil  of  the  new 
border,  and  it  is  accordingly  making 
fresh  wood.  Be  patient,  and  it  will  get 
over  this  simulating  change,  and  bear 
fruitfully  as  of  old." 

Another  year  passed,  and  I  still 
remained  a  false  prophet.  But  the 
following  May  the  tree  was  smothered 
in  blossom,  and  when  August  came  it 
was  laden  with  big,  splendidly  plumped- 
out  apples.  I  led  Veronica  to  the  spot, 
saying  that  I  wanted  to  point  at  her 
the  finger  of  scorn  ;  and  now  the  fruit 
of  this  ancient  but  teeming  apple-tree 
is  known  in  our  fruit-loft  and  larder 
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as  the  linger  of  scorn.  It  keeps  till 
apples  come  again.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  my  new  orchard  will  never  be  as 
valuable  as  the  old  one,  for  our  fore- 
runners had  a  thrift)'  disposition,  be- 
ing, moreover,  by  no  means  so  ignorant 
as  the  presumptuous  horticulturists  and 
pomologists  of  to-day  like  to  suppose, 
and  they  planted  apple-trees  that  were 
both  copious  bearers  and  tenacious 
keepers.  Fortunately,  Veronica  was 
not  at  this  time  skilled  in  the  matter,  or 
she  would  have  led  me  a  life  had  she 
known  I  was  not  strictly  following 
their  economic  example.  The  truth  is. 
I  planted  for  beauty  fully  as  much  as 
for  use,  and  made  diligent  enquiry 
about  blossom  as  well  as  about  fruit. 
So  now  we  shall  have  unfailing  and 
varied  loveliness  in  April  and  May, 
and  winter  shelves  sufficiently  well- 
stocked.  But  it  is  no  earthly  use  for 
statesmen,  44  apt  at  impromptu  convic- 
tions," to  tell  the  anxious  husbandman 
to  foil  the  dire  effects  of  foreign  rivalry 
and  unkind  seasons  by  planting  or- 
chards, unless  they  also  tell  him  what 
sort  of  apples  to  plant.  Early  crops  of 
fruit  that  will  not  keep  go  for  a  song, 
and  we  all  know  how  little  that  is 
worth.  Yet,  if  everybody  grew  none 
but  apples  that  keep  till  after  Christ- 
mas, the  glut  would  come  then  instead 
of  a  few  months  earlier.  Happy, 
therefore,  they  who  can  regard  their 
orchard  as  remunerative,  so  only  it  be 
a  thing  of  beauty.  I  have  done  the 
best  I  can  by  mine,  though  in  no  com- 
mercial spirit,  having  drained  it  atten- 
tively, pruning  it  yearly,  so  that  light 
and  air  can  get  to  the  inner  branches 
and  buds,  and  ever  and  anon  manuring 
it  lavishly.  And  regularly  as  the  end 
of  October  comes  round,  I  place  a 
broad  baud  of  brown  paper  midway 
round  every  trunk,  and  smear  it  pretty 
thickly  with  cart-grease.  In  this  sticky 
barrier  the  female  moths,  who  are 
wingless,  find  themselves  arrested  on 
their  way  from  the  grass  to  the  boughs, 
in  which  they  would  fain  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  are  collected  by  thousands  in 
the  morning  by  the  gardeners,  as  they 
go  their  rounds  with  their  lanterns. 
So  far,  this  plan  has  kept  my  trees 
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fairly  free  from  greedy  and  devastating 
grubs.  Of  course,  the  young  trees  still 
have  substantial  cradles  round  them  ; 
hut  I  pine  for  the  day  when  they  will 
grow  out  of  their  swaddling  clothes, 
he  able  to  lake  care  of  themselves 
without  protection  or  disfigurement, 
and  make  us  forget  for  good  and  all 
the  stroko  of  unavoidable  Vandalism 
that  swept  away  their  noble  predeces- 
sors. 

But,  indeed,  axe,  and  saw,  and  pick, 
and  spade,  hail  to  bo  employed  with 
remorseless  energy  almost  everywhere 
when  first  I  set  about  contriving  the 
garden  that  I  love.    I  had  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  many  a  misplaced  trunk 
and  worn-out  shrubbery,  and  happily  I 
could  do  so  without  anxiety,  by  reason 
of  the  ample  framework  of  bole  and 
branch,  and  foliage,  that,  at  a  fitting 
distance,  hemmed  me  round.    I  have 
said  that  we  look  south-east ;  and,  to 
the  north,  I  levelled  with  the  ground  a 
triple  row  of  worthless  and  sickly  fir- 
trees,  putting  in  their  plnce  a  border, 
indeed,  almost  a  plantation,  of  ever- 
green and  for  the  most  part  flowering 
shrubs  of  vigorous  growth  and  branch- 
ing habit.     I  have  often  wondered 
since  that  they  have  done  so  well,  for 
they  stand  in  a  somewhat  stiff,  clayey 
subsoil,  and  I  put  them  in,  because  I 
could  not  help  myself,  in  November 
days  of  heavy  and  continuous  rain.  It 
was  a  pretty  stupid  thing  to  do,  but 
somehow  stupidity  this  time  has  not 
had  to  pay  its  due  forfeit.    But  I  did  a 
stupider  thing  than  that,  for  I  abolished 
a  pond  near  the  north  gate  leading  into 
the  lane  that  divides  me  from  the  other 
park  of  which  I  spoke,  regarding  it  as 
shockingly  unsightly,  and  replaciug  it 
with  a  mixed  copse.    How  often  have 
I  wished  that  pond  back  again,  that  I 
might  grow  water-lilies  on  its  surface, 
irises  on  its  bank,  and  reeds  and  aquatic 
plants  all  about  it.    But  we  did  some 
wise  and  far-seeing  things  also ;  and 
the  wisest  thing  of  all  was  to  include 
in  the  area  of  the  garden  so  much 
of  the  ground  of  the  old  orchard  as 
brought  into  my  pleasaunce  the  imme- 
morial oak  under  which  th6  Poet  last 
night  repeated  "If  Love  could  last," 


and  whither,  I  notice,  our  guests  are 
frequently  drawn.    It  seems  to  preside 
over  the  garden  with  patriarchal  ten- 
derness, conferring  on  it  a  dignity  and 
an    aspect   of   ancientuess  it  might 
otherwise  lack.    It  seems  a  symbol,  in- 
deed a  representative,  of  the  toleration 
the  old  has  for  the  new,  the  indulgence 
age  extends  to  youth.    Its  girth,  a  yard 
from  the  ground,  is  some  forty  feet, 
and  you  may  saunter  under  its  leaves 
for  over  a  hundred  without  turning. 
So  numerous  are  the  boughs,  and  so 
dense  the  leafage,  that  the  turf  beneath 
it  is  dewless  on  the  clearest  nights  ; 
and  Lamia  has  threatened  more  than 
once  to  have  a  mattress  carried  out,  so 
that  she  may  pass  a  summer  night 
uuder  its  unconventional  canopy.  I 
have  turned  her  from  her  purpose  with 
tales,  true  enough,  of  the  owls  that 
roost  iu  its  murky  and  perishing  hol- 
lows, and  of  the  lair  of  wild  kittens 
that  crouch  in  the  dark  recesses  of  its 
lower  bole.    I  observed,  one  day  last 
June,  that  a  strange  cat  had  kittened 
in  the  long  grass  that  grows  on  either 
side  of  what  we  call  the  orchard  drive, 
which  is  the  approach  from  the  park  to 
the  house.    Going  a  few  days  after  to 
see  how  the  little  family  were  faring,  I 
could  discern  no  trace  of  them,  aud 
concluded  that  hawk  and  keeper  be- 
tween them  had  cut  them  off  iu  the 
morning  of  their  days.    A  week  later,  I 
was  hunting  for  a  missing  lawn-tennis 
ball,  and  stooped  down  to  see  if  per- 
chance it  had  run  up  one  of  the  several 
recesses  or  creeks  made  by  the  radi- 
ating and  archiug  surface  roots  of  the 
oak.    Ball  there   was  none,  but,  in- 
stead, a  pair  of  steadily  flaming  eyes. 
Irked  by  the  long,  wet  grass,  for  there 
had  been  several  heavy  falls  of  rain, 
and  anxious  to  make  her  young  ones 
more  dry  and  comfortable,  the  parent 
had  carried  them  one  by  one  in  her 
mouth  to  where  they  now  lay  snugly 
ensconced.     But  all  attempts  to  ap- 
proach her  were  in  vain,  and  not  the 
freshest  of  milk,  nor  the  daintiest  of 
fish,  availed  to  lure  her  from  her  nar- 
row den  so  long  as  any  of  us  remained 
within  sight.    Her  litter  grew  up  as 
fierce  aud  unsociable  as  herself  ;  and, 
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for  a  time,  the  novel  delight  of  haviug 
what  we  called  wild  cats  crouching  or 
careering  over  the  garden  obtained  for 
them  life  and  liberty.  But  at  length 
sentence  of  death  had  to  be  pro- 
nounced. Lamia  thinks  that  one  of 
the  ferocious  race  may  still  be  lurking 
in  one  of  the  oak  caves,  while  over- 
head, too,  there  may  be  a  large,  slov- 
enly nest  of  owlets  gnawing  the  tit- 
bits of  captured  field-mice. 

It  is  to  me  an  unexplained  mystery 
how,  notwithstanding  a  couple  of  per- 
petually prowling  cats,  bird  life  still 
flourishes  in  the  garden  that  I  love. 
Were  it  otherwise,  uo  member  of  the 
feline  tribe  should  conic  within  scent 
or  sight  of  it.  At  this  moment,  in 
bushy  Portugal  laurel,  in  taperiug  Law- 
sou  cypresses,  iu  shapely  thujas,  aud 
even  in  the  Picea  Pinsapo  and  the 
Pinua  Nordmanniana,  are  bulbous  nests 
of  thrush  and  blackbird,  solidly  rather 
thau  carefully  put  together,  as  of  birds 
that  feel  they  will  probably  have  to 
go  through  the  same  work  agaiu  if 
tlicy  have  a  second  brood.  The  white- 
throats  prefer  smaller  and  more  com- 
pact cover,  and,  trustiug  to  the  secrecy 
afforded  by  it,  have  built  in  nucuba  and 
retinospora,  close  to  the  garden  paths  ; 
while  the  liuuets  are  faithful  to  the 
thick  thriving  ivy  on  the  outer  wall  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  I  am  iu  hopes 
that  the  goldeu-crested  wrens  are  going 
to  build  again  in  the  maids-of-the-vil- 
lage — filiciti  perpetuelle,  if  you  prefer 
a  foreign  name — that  clamber  from 
beside  the  front  door  right  up  to  the 
very  topmost  curve  of  the  tallest  ga- 
bles ;  and  if  the  long-tailed  tits  are  not 
going  to  do  the  same  iu  one  of  the  five 
old  fire  my  innovating  axe  has  spared, 
outside  the  north  window  of  the  diniug- 
room,  I  do  not  know  what  they  can  be 
about. 

Lamia  may  say  what  she  will  about 
my  ideal  woodland  garden  ;  but  I  in- 
tend to  tell  her  that  I  am  prepared  to 
go  still  further,  and  that  I  would  sacri- 
fice flowers  to  birds,  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  two. 
And  of  all  song-birds,  the  thrush  is  out 
and  away  the  prince.  Rightly  has  he 
been  christened  a  March  minstrel. 


that  I  Love. 

Hearing  thee  flute,  who  pines  or  grieves 
For  vernal  smiles  aud  showers  ? 

Thy  voice  is  greener  than  the  leaves, 
And  fresher  than  the  flowers. 

Scorning  to  wait  for  tuneful  May 

When  every  throat  can  sirg, 
Thou  floutest  winter  with  thy  lay. 

And  art  thyself  the  spring. 

It  is  in  the  branches  of  my  patri- 
archal oak  that  every  year  he  com- 
mences his  carol,  which  soon  becomes 
continuous  from  blossoming  dawn  to 
fading  eve.  No  other  song-bird  sings 
so  early  aud  so  late  iu  the  day,  so  early 
and  so  late  iu  the  year.  Inspiration 
never  fails  him  from  opening  February 
to  mid-July  ;  aud  all  through  October 
aud  November  he  has,  I  cannot  call 
them  M  poetic  pains,"  but  rather  poelie 
delights,  through  the  two  gloamings.  I 
sometimes  think  that  he  gets  betrothed 
in  those  months,  and  that  the  engage- 
ment lasts  through  the  wiuter  till  St. 
Valentine's  day  or  thereabouts,  when 
he  concludes  the  contract,  and  becomes 
—  if  so  amorous  a  singer  possibly  can 
become  —  a  respectable  member  of 
society.  Perhaps  it  is  the  instiuctive 
fidelity  of  his  disposition  — 

The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
One  mate,  ami  one  alone,  will  take  ; 
While  man  

you  know  the  rest  —  which  causes  him* 
always  to  tune  up  first  iu  the  oak  that 
has  been  there  longer  than  any  other 
tree  for  miles  around  ;  an  inherited 
and  conservative    inclination    to  do 
honor  to  the  long-established.  And 
then  the  thrush  is  so  joyous.    He  is 
cross  sometimes,  and  scolds  abomina- 
bly, but  he  is  never  sad  !    He  is  the 
most  wholesome  of  all  the  lyric  tribe, 
and  a  pessimist  could  scarcely  listeu  to 
him  long  and  ofteu,  aud  remain  such  ; 
for  his  notes  are  a  very  jubilee,  aud 
rebuke  the  downcast  and  the  despond- 
ent.   It  is  only  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber that  he  is  silent  ;  and  then  one 
feels  disposed  to  ask  :  — 

Why  dost  thou  ever  cease  to  sing  ? 
Singing  is  such  sweet  comfort,  who, 
If  he  could  sing  the  whole  year  through, 

Would  barter  it  for  anything  ? 

I  suspect  that  the  thrush  is  of  a 
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greedy  and  self-indulgent  disposition, 
nud  cannot  resist  all  the  tempting  things 
spread  out  before  him  iu  such  profusion 
during  the  two  fruitful  months  I  have 
named  ;  and  he  gorges  himself  so  with 
strawberries,  raspberries,  red  aud  while 
currants,  and  then,  if  he  is  let,  with 
honeyed  plums  and  succulent  pears  — 
gobbling  these  near  the  stalk,  where 
the  wasps  and  blue-bottle  flies  have 
made  an  eutrauce  for  him  — that  he 
grows  lazy,  comfortable,  and  unromau- 
tic,  aud  is  as  empty  of  song  as  any 
well-to-do  bourgeois  aldermau.  When 
all  the  fruit  has  beeu  gathered,  and  he 
can  no  louger  go  nibbling  and  making  a 
beast  instead  of  a  bird  of  himself  all 
over  the  place,  he  resumes  bis  natural 
tone,  and  enlivens  the  mellow  autumu 
woodlands  with  his  exhilarating  song. 
Fat  fare,  I  fear,  clouds  the  imagination. 
I  must  ask  the  Poet  what  he  thinks  of 
this  theory.  I  believe  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  his  most  silent  time  is  the 
earlier  autumn  mouths.  Perhaps  he 
too  is  made  taciturn  by  all  the  apples 
he  munches  with  Lamia  ;  sufferiug  in 
consequence  from  a  sort  of  dyspeptic 
silence.  How  iudignaut  Vcrouica  would 
be  with  this  prosaic  explanation  ! 

It  is  when  the  March  minstrel  first 
perches  and  pipes  amid  the  grey 
branches  of  the  oak,  that  the  turf  be- 
neath it  begins  to  break  iuto  flower,  as 
if  in  response  to  his  vernal  announce- 
ment. Celaudines,  buttercups,  and 
daisies,  of  course,  always  congregated 
near  and  about  its  giant  sprawling 
roots,  like  the  Liliputiaus  about  the 
reposing  Gulliver.  But  other  com- 
panions, placed  there  by  one's  own 
baud,  then  likewise  begin  to  spangle 
the  ground  under  its  comprehensive 
branches.  The  wiuter  aconites  come 
first,  aud  when  their  bright  little  golden 
buttons  have  fallen  off,  then  peep  the 
snowdrops,  to  be  swiftly  followed  by 
the  mauy-colored,  gloriously  capari- 
soned crocuses.  I  remember  once  in- 
advertently telling  a  gardener  to  dibble 
some  crocuses  into  the  lawn  ;  and  I 
found  to  my  horror,  when  they  came 
up,  he  had  sowu  them  in  drills,  like  so 
many  onions.  They  should  be  scat- 
tered about  like  the  accidental  and 


irregular  stars  of  the  Milky  Way,  which 
they  far  outshine,  for  they  are  not 
golden  only,  but  white,  blue,  puce,  and 
every  combination  of  these.  Of  course, 
they  should  seem  to  have  come  there, 
as  the  phrase  is,  of  themselves,  ami 
then  they  spread  over  the  grass  a  mys- 
terious haze.  I  hope  yet  to  persuade 
the  Scilla  Siberica,  aud  even  the  Chio- 
nodoxa  Lucilice,  to  bear  them  company 
in  the  same  enchanted  plot.  As  these 
February  aud  March  com  pee  re  flag,  up 
come  the  lusty  spears  of  the  daffodils, 
single  aud  double,  Lent  lilies,  and  the 
unassuming,  iuceuse-sceuted  Narcissus 
Poeticns.  I  am  minded  to  try  the  more 
elaborate  aud  delicate  daffodils  in  the 
grass,  but  as  yet  I  cannot  answer  for 
their  flourishing  there.  Why,  too,  should 
not  the  tulip  open  its  light-refractiug 
chalice  uuder  the  over-arching  dome  of 
this  natural  temple  ?  I  will  give  them 
a  chance.  As  a  matter  of  course,  rook, 
squirrel,  and  field-mouse  take  tribute 
of  these  daiuty  morsels  iu  wiuter,  catch- 
ing the  bulbs  when  they  aro  asleep. 
But  they  are  welcome  to  their  share, 
the  squirrel  more  especially,  iu  return 
for  his  delightful  antics,  which  I  have 
watched  so  often  from  the  writing- 
table  in  the  front  wiudow  of  the  study. 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the 
plain '? 

The  birds  of  Heaven  shall  vindicate  their 
grain, 

as  Pope  says  in  his  u  Essay  on  Man," 
which  I  have  been  recommending 
Lamia  to  read,  as  a  corrective  to,, 
though  of  course  not  a  substitute  for,, 
the  feminine  note  that  predominates  iu 
the  most  popular  nineteenth-century 
verse.  She  has  just  asked  me,  as  wo 
returned  from  the  orchard  through  the 
copse  kitchen-garden,  what  more  I 
want  of  woodland  flowers  than  I  have 
got  already.  For  to  the  south  of  the 
new  orchard  is  what  Veronica  calls,, 
and  we  all,  therefore,  have  to  call,  the 
Poet's  Walk — a  long,  straight,  leafy 
nisle,  like  one  of  Keats's 

Long  verdurous  glooms  and  mossy  winding 
ways, 

except  that  it  does  not  wind,  and  is  not 
gloomy  ;  and  its  grassy  path  aud  mixed 
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underwood  on  either  side  are  at  present  I 
diapered  with  primroses,  upon  whose 
cloth-of-gold  the  bluebells  are  begin- 
ning to  assert  themselves.  Now  that 
she  confesses  it  is  more  beautiful  far 
than  all  the  lawn  and  its  flower-beds,  1 
will  acknowledge  that  perhaps  she,  too, 
is  right,  and  that  one  does  well  to  re- 
main content  with  this  outer  fringe  of 
nature's  all  but  unintcrfered-with  terri- 
tory. The  larger  celandine  there  grows 
to  a  wondrous  size,  and  the  dog's-mer- 
cury  and  lords-aud-ladies  make  them- 
selves very  happy.  Later  on,  the  white 
foxgloves  will  dapple  the  fresh  young 
greenery  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
from  what  I  observed  last  year,  that  in 
a  few  weeks  the  hardier  columbines 
will  show  that  they  love  the  partial 
shelter,  the  broken  sunlight  and  shade, 
which  the  narrow  strip  of  not  yet  full- 
foliaged  copse  affords  them. 

"O,  tea  ou t-of -doors  I  "  exclaimed 
Lamia,  clapping  her  hands,  as  we 
emerged  out  of  the  copse  and  I  per- 
ceived the  five-o'clock  meal  being 
prepared  in  the  open  air.  "Is  not 
Veronica  a  dear  to  humor  us  ?  I  know 
ahe  thinks  it  far  too  early  in  the  year 
for  al  fresco  banquets." 

"It  is  to  please  the  Poet,"  I  said. 
"  For  him  she  would  sacrifice  her  strict- 
est notions  and  most  methodical  ways. 
Do  not  flatter  yourself,  dear  Lamia. 
Neither  for  you  nor  for  me  would  she 
have  spread  the  board  sub  Jove  this 
side  Midsummer-day.  But  she  says 
she  is  sure  the  Poet  was  born  under  a 
hedge,  such  is  his  restless  craving  for 
the  open  air,  and  so  she  humors  his 
gipsy  tastes  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  him  declare  that 
any  house  is  more  or  less  a  gaol,  and 
that  lie  always  feels  the  loftiest  roof  on 
the  lop  of  his  head." 

In  another  moment  Veronica  was 
seated  before  the  teacups,  which  are  of 
exquisite  design,  but  constructed  with 
an  absolute  disregard  of  the  main  pur- 
pose of  a  teacup  —  which  is,  I  imagine, 
to  keep  the  tea  hot  as  long  as  possible 
—  being  shallow,  and  wide  at  the  brim, 
instead  of  deep  and  narrow.  When  I 
entirely  sacrifice  use  to  beauty  in  the 
garden,  I  am  chidden  ;  but  I  find  even 
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utilitarian  Veronica  sometimes  mani- 
fests a  similar  preference  indoors.  I 
have  often  observed  that  eveu  the  best 
of  women  are  more  anxious  how  a  thing 
shall  look  than  what  it  shall  be,  though, 
I  confess  that,  as  a  rule,  Veronica  con- 
trives to  combine  honest  substance 
with  graceful  seeming. 

"  Where  is  the  Poet  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  may  be  sure  he  will  be  here 
directly,"  answered  Veronica. 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  fine  material  side  to 
his  imagination,"  observed  Lamia. 

11  As  a  poet  ought  to  have,"  I  chimed 
in,  in  a  cowardly  manner,  wishing  to 
propitiate  both. 

"  1  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Veron- 
ica, "  but  only  that  as  he  never  does 
anything  irregular,  or  pseudo-original, 
he  is  sure  to  be  here  immediately,  since 
he  knows  tea  is  at  a  quarter  before  five, 
and  he  does  not  trust  to  the  hedge- 
flowers  to  tell  him  the  hour.  He  will 
never  be,  do,  or  say  anything  sensa- 
tional, but  will  comport  himself  in  all 
small  matters  like  an  ordinary  mortal." 

At  that  moment,  very  much  like  an 
ordinary  mortal,  he  joined  us,  having 
in  his  hand  a  volume  which  Lamia  had 
asked  him  to  read. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  she 
asked. 

"  How  can  I  think  well  of  it,"  he 
answered,  "  seeing  that  it  is  verse,  vet 
is  neither  musical,  simple,  nor  lucid. 
Poetry  may  be  very  thin,  poor  poetry, 
even  though  melodious,  uuaffected, 
and  transparent ;  but,  unless  it  possess 
those  qualities,  it  can  scarcely  be  poetry 
at  all.  It  may  be  an  excellent  intel- 
lectual exercise,  and  replete  with  knotty 
problems  of  an  absorbing  kind  ;  but 
why  it  should  be  put  ostensibly  under 
the  protection  of  the  Muses,  I  do  not 
understand.  You  tell  me  that  some 
persons  regard  the  author  as  a  master, 
and  in  a  sense,  he  is,  since  oue  may 
learn  from  his  writings  how  not  to 
write.  The  greatest  writers  write  like 
other  people,  only  better.  He  has  evi- 
dently been  afraid  lest  he  should  not  be 
original,  but  originality  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  effort.  I  once  saw  an  earlv 
volume  of  his,  which  in  style  nowise 
resembled  this  one  ;  so  that  cvidently 
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lie  did  not  bring  his  present  manner 
into  the  world  with  him.  If  he  were 
younger,  and  I  could  venture  to  coun- 
sel him,  I  should  sa}',  4  Keep,  in  the 
matter  of  style,  to  the  Via  Latina  or 
the  Classic  Way.  It  leads  to  the  Cap- 
itol.'" 

"But,"  objected  Lamia  — for  Ve- 
ronica remained  spellbound,  while  I 
poured  myself  out  another  cup  of  tea  — 
"  Classicism  is  surely  dead,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  Romanticism." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  Poet.  "  The 
Classic  can  never  die  —  I  mean  as  a 
living  and  enduring  mode  of  expres- 
sion, since  it  is  a  natural  mode,  through 
the  perfection  of  nature.  Neither  was 
it  left  to  the  present  age,  or  to  its  pred- 
ecessor, to  invent  the  rumautic  element 
in  poetry.  Every  great  classic  is  a 
great  romantic  ;  every  really  great  ro- 
mantic is  a  great  classic.  Poetry  should 
be  romantic  in  spirit,  and  classical  in 
manner.  Do  not  people,  nowadays, 
commit  the  curious  error  of  mistaking 
exaggeration  for  novelty  ?  The  classic, 
the  romantic,  the  realistic,  are  none  of 
them  new  ;  they  are  all  fouud  in  the 
best  literature,  and  in  proper  propor- 
tion and  combination.  Does  the  omis- 
sion, or  the  extravagaut  use,  of  any 
one  of  them  exclusively,  constitute 
originality  ?  I  should  not  have  thought 
so.  It  is  so  easy  cither  to  omit  or  to 
exaggerate,  to  be  nothing  but  realistic, 
nothing  but  classical,  nothing  but  ro- 
mantic ;  so  difficult  to  be  all  three. 
Exaggeration  is  a  sign  of  poverty,  not 
of  power,  or  at  best  of  waywardness, 
not  of  judgment." 

"You  talk  of  poetry,"  said  Lamia, 
"as  though  it  can  be  reasoned  about." 

"  And  so,"  he  answered,  "  I  think  it 
cau  ;  being,  in  its  loftiest  development, 
the  highest  expression  of  human  rea- 
son." 

"And  what  is  its  loftiest  develop- 
ment ?  " 

"  The  imaginative  presentation  in 
verse  of  intellectual  and  moral  truths, 
iu  conjunction,  and,  best  of  all,  in  in- 
terfusion with  physical  ones  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  Wordsworth's  ode  on 
*  Intimations  of  Immortality.'  " 

"  But  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say 
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that  poets  should  not  dogmatize,  much 
less  argue." 

"  Neither  should  they  ;  Nature  is  not 
controversial.  She  never  contradicts. 
Her  look  is  all  assent." 

"I  suppose,"  broke  in  Lamia,  "  that 
is  why  her  companionship  is  so  agree- 
able." 

"  Precisely,"  he  went  on,  nowise 
disconcerted  by,  and  perhaps  not  ob- 
serving, the  barb  that  was  aimed  at 
him  ;  "  and  Art  should  be  equally  sym- 
pathetic and  non-controversial.  The 
greatest  works  never  excite  noisy  en- 
thusiasm, but  only  quiet  and  deep- 
seated  assent.  When  we  have  read 
them  we  say  to  ourselves  silcntlv, 
■  Yes.'  " 

"  How  true  !  "  broke  in  Veronica,  as 
.  though  it  was  time  for  her  to  do  some- 
thing more,  herself,  than  sit  in  rapt  and 
silent  assent.  "  It  is  only  second-rate 
writers  and  imperfect  works  that  are 
raved  about.  People  never  rave  about 
what  is  indisputable." 

I  was  getting  interested  in  the  con- 
versation, —  for,  as  the  sun  sank  be- 
hind the  belt  of  trees  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  the  tulips  had  one  by  one  closed 
their  petals  for  the  night,  —  and  I 
feared  this  somewhat  combative  prop- 
osition might  bring  it  summarily  to  n 
close.  Happily  the  Poet  happened  to 
be  in  an  expansive  mood,  and  Lamia, 
whom  he  always  treats  with  marked 
consideration,  seems  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  his  conversation. 

"  Is  it  not  rather,"  he  asked,  11  that 
people,  even  in  respect  of  poetry,  rave 
about  what  expresses  their  own  senti- 
ments, their  own  opinions, 'their  own 
bias  ?  The  controversial  attitude  of 
mind  necessarily  leads  to  utterance, 
often  to  violent  utterance.  The  sight 
and  sense  of  beauty  induce  silence.  In 
this  volume  many  questions  of  imme- 
diate interest  are  dealt  with  I  almost 
say  argumentatively  ;  and  people  who 
agree  with  the  writer,  incautiously 
accept  what  he  says  as  poetry,  because 
it  is  presented  to  them  in  the  guise  of 
verse.  But  Poetry  is  a  luminous  halo 
which  makes  thought  clearer  as  well 
as  larger.  Here  I  find  nothing  but  un- 
•  musical  mist." 
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"  But  I  am  sure  he  is  in  earnest,  and 
earnestness  is  irresistible,"  urged  La- 
mia. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  in  earnest, 
and  I  think  he  possesses  what  Diderot 
said  Saint  Lambert  lacked,  Vame  agitee, 
without  which  it  would  seem  no  one 
can  well  be  a  poet.  But  then  the  agi- 
tation of  the  soul  must  be  clarified  by 
the  serenity  of  the  mind.  Emotion,  as 
Wordsworth  says  so  finely,  must  be 
recollected  in  tranquillity.  Indeed,  I 
venture  to  go  further,  aud  to  suggest 
that  Wordsworth  stated  but  half  the 
truth,  aud  that  emotion  aud  tranquillity 
must  co-exist  and  co-operate  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ;  passion  or  the  heart 
propelling,  judgment  or  the  mind  steer- 
ing aud  steadying.  The  finest  pas- 
sages in  poetry  must  have  been  written 
under  the  simultaneous  operation  of 
fine  frenzy  and  rigorous  self-criti- 
cism." 

"Apparently,"  said  Lamia,  "your 
Pegasus  is  a  pair,  like  Veronica's  po- 
nies, Brandy  and  Soda,  the  steadier  uag 
being  required  to  chasten  the  fretful 
impulses  of  the  other  !  " 

"Oh  I  "  exclaimed  Veronica,  aghast 
at  Lamia's  profanity,  while  I  shifted 
my  chair  in  order  to  conceal  from  her 
my  appreciation  of  it. 

"An  excellent  simile,"  said  the 
Poet,  perfectly  unruffled,  "and  a  hu- 
morous representation  of  a  grave  truth, 
which  may  be  staled  differently.  When 
Bellerophon  sought  to  mount  and  tame 
the  winged  Pegasus,  Miuerva,  the 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  or  Judgment,  gave 
him  a  golden  bridle.  Without  it  he 
would  never  have  succeeded  iu  his 
task." 

"  Poor  Pegasus  !  "  said  Lamia  ;  "  but 
then  you  know  he  had  been  drinking  — 
not  tea  —  but  at  the  fountain  of  Pireue, 
—  at  Acrocorinth  was  it  not  ?  —  and  I 
suppose  they  mauaged  to  put  the  bridle 
on  him,  when  he  had  had  a  little  too 
much.  Does  poetic  intoxication  date 
from  that  event  ?  I  thiuk  a  sober  poet 
is  » 

"  In  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the 
word,  hardly  a  poet  at  all.  Yes,  Vame 
agitee  is  indispensable  ;  but  for  that 
highest  expression  of  human  reasou, 


for  poetry  of  the  loftiest  order,  some* 
thing  more  is  requisite.  1  heard  a  lady 
—  aud  a  lady  of  letters  of  much  dis- 
tinction—  declare  the  other  day  that 
Shelley's  "  Skylark  "  is  a  greater  work 
than  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost ;  "  there- 
by only  propounding  the  limitations  of 
her  owu  taste.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
dauger  lest  the  poet  in  dealing  with 
intellectual  or  moral  truths  may  cease 
to  be  a  poet,  and  lapse  into  the  rhetor- 
ical philosopher.  But  if  he  docs  not, 
if  on  the  contrary  he  succeeds  in  trans- 
figuring them  by  the  magic  light  of 
poetry,  theu  his  triumph  seems  to  me 
supreme." 

"  My  objection  to  such  poets,"  said 
Lamia,  "  is  that  they  take  so  serene  a 
view  of  life.    I  prefer  the  rebels." 

"  I  suppose  we  cannot  control  our 
preferences,  though  I  should  thiuk  we 
may  improve  them.  But,  in  literature, 
sereuity  is  the  invariable  concomitant 
of  true  greatness.  The  ocean  is  just  as 
deep  in  calm  as  in  storm,  and  provides 
a  better  pathway  for  man.  lie  be  11  ion 
in  literature,  no  doubt,  implies  courage 
and  a  certain  kind  of  power.  But  Rec- 
onciliation —  provided  that  the  recon- 
ciling note  be  true  music,  and  true 
poetry — argues  a  deeper  vision,  and 
demands  a  more  majestic  voice.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  functiou  of 
the  poet  is  to  make  harmouy,  not  out 
of  language  only,  but  out  of  life  as 
well." 

"  Then  what  an  inharmonious  note 
you  struck  last  night,"  said  Lamia 
mercilessly,  with,  your  refraiu.  '  If 
Love  could  hist  I  If  Love  could  Inst !  " 
Surely  that  was  the  voice  of  a  rebel  ?  " 

I  was  thinking  that  tender  resigna- 
tion is  not  rebellion,  and  should,  per- 
haps, have  found  courage  to  say  so, 
since  the  poet  remained  silent  under 
the  reproach,  had  not  Veronica,  after  a 
little  fidgetting  and  a  manifest  height- 
ening of  her  color,  said  :  -r- 

"  He  did  not  repeat  the  whole  of  the 
poem." 

"  Is  thero  more  ?  "  I  asked.    "  May 
we  not  hear  it  ?  " 
"  Yet  Love  can  last !  "  he  began. 

"  Yet  Love  can  last,  yes.  Love  can  last, 
The  Future  be  as  was  the  Past, 
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And  faith  and  fondness  never  know 
The  chill  of  dwindling  afterglow, 
If  to  familiar  hearth  there  cling 
The  virgin  freshness  of  the  Spring, 
And  April's  music  still  he  heard 
In  wooing  voice  and  winning  word. 
If,  when  autumnal  .shadows  streak 
The  furrowed  brow,  the  wrinkled  cheek, 
Devotion,  deepening  to  the  close, 
Like  fruit  that  ripens,  tenderer  grows  ; 
If,  though  the  leaves  of  youth  and  hope 
Lie  thick  on  life's  declining  slope, 
The  fond  heart,  faithful  to  the  last, 
Lingers  in  love-drifts  of  the  past ; 
If,  with  the  gravely  shortening  days, 
Faith  trims  the  lamp,  Faith  feeds  the  blare, 
And  Reverence,  robed  in  wintry  white, 
Sheds  fragrance  like  a  summer  night, — 
Then  Love  can  last  !" 

I  do  not  know  what  demon  of  contra- 
diction and  discord  possessed  Lamia, 
but  she  seized  the  banjo  which  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  by  her  chair,  and 
burst  into  an  atrocious  music-hall  med- 
ley with  which  she  had  not  hitherto 
favored  us.  It  was  quite  irresistible  — 
Lamia  invariably  is— and  we  all  three 
fairly  burst  out  laughing.  Solutce  tab- 
ula risUy  and  the  five  o'clock  tea-table 
was  abandoned  in  spontaneous  merri- 
ment ;  though  I  could  see  that  Veron- 
ica was  vexed  with  herself  for  yielding 
to  the  general  levity.  I  strolled  round 
the  garden  alone,  examining  the  lilacs, 
to  see  how  far  on  they  were  to  flower- 
ing, and  repeating  to  myself  the  pas- 
sage concerning  the  different  way  in 
which  the  tender  passion  comes  to  man 
and  to  womau,  probably  recalled  to  me 
by  the  Poet's  championship  of  love, 
and  the  latter  lines  of  which  are  not, 
perhaps,  unnpplicable  to  the  young 
person  who  so  sacrilegiously  followed 
him  :  — 

Love's  way  with  us  and  you  is  different. 
You  mind  me  of  the  swallow  that  is  here 
To-day,  and  all  at  once,  tliat  yesterday 
Was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  so  swift  he  comes  ! 
While  we  are  like  the  lilac-tips,  and  bud 
For  a  provoking  season  ere  we  break. 
We  dream,  not  even  knowing  that  we 
dream 

Up  to  the  very  moment  that  we  wake. 

My  lilacs  were  dreaming  still  ;  and  I 
was  just  going  to  see  if  somo  new  tea- 
roses  from  Lyons  in  an  open  bed  were 


likely,  this  year,  to  be  beforehand 
with  them,  when  I  heard  Lamia  sing- 
ing to  the  piano  an  air  I  had  not  heard 
before.  So  I  sauntered  towards  the 
house,  to  find  she  was  improvising  an 
accompaniment  of  her  own,  most  sweet 
and  tender,  to  the  words,— 

If  Love  could  last,  if  Love  could  last  ! 

Also  attracted  by  the  strain,  the  Poet 
joined  me,  and,  on  catching  the  words, 
he  would  fain  have  entered  and  stood 
by  her  while  she  paid  him  this  charm- 
ing compliment.  But  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  You  had  better  not  go  in.  If  she 
knew  you  were  here  it  is  a  hundred  to 
one  she  would  break  off  again  into  her 
music-hall  foolery." 

"What  a  wonderful  memory  she 
must  have  1  "  he  whispered,  as  she 
went  on  tentatively  singing  couplet 
after  couplet  of  his  lyric,  never  marring 
the  metre,  though  sometimes  interpo- 
lating some  less  happy  word  of  her 
own. 

"We  remember  what  impresses  us 
and  she  is  very  impressionable.  You 
wrote  the  poem,  but  she  feels  it.  But 
is  it  not  always  so  ?  The  poet,  with 
his  gift  of  tongues,  interprets  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  world." 

"Hark!"  he  said.  "How  beauti- 
ful !    She  is  the  interpreter,  not  I." 

There,  spellbound,  we  listened  to 
the  young  girl,  surmising  with  that  far- 
reaching  instinct  that  belongs  only  to 
women  an  experience  she  of  course  as 
yet  could  never  have  had,  and  sponta- 
neously setting  to  music,  as  appropriate 
as  sweet,  the  consoling  words,  — 

If,  with  the  gravely  shortening  days, 
Faith  trims  the  lamp,  Faith  feeds  the  blaze, 
And  Reverence,  robed  in  wintry  white, 
Shed  fragrance  like  a  summer  night,  — 
Then  Love  can  last  ! 

Alfred  Austin. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
MASHONALAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Perhaps,  before  entering  Mashona- 
land, a  few  words  about  our  new  ally, 
King  Khama,  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe 
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of  Bechuanaland,  may  not  Ire  amiss. 
Without  bis  aid  the  pioneers  could 
uever  have  entered  the  country,  and 
without  his  consent  the  plucky  scheme 
for  annexing  the  auriferous  district  be- 
tvveeu  the  Luudi  and  the  Zambesi,  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  carried 
out  by  a  handful  of  Englishmen,  would 
never  have  been  heard  of ;  hence  it  is 
only  fitting  that  he  should  claim  our 
attention  first. 

King  Khama  is  a  model  savage,  if  a 
black  man  who  has  been  thoroughly 
civilized  by  European  and  missionary 
influences  can  still  be  called  one.  He 
is  an  autocrat  of  the  best  possible  type, 
whose  influence  in  his  couutry  is  en- 
tirely thrown  into  the  scale  of  virtue 
for  the  suppression  of  vice.  Such  a 
thing  as  theft  is  unknown  in  his  realm  ; 
he  will  not  allow  his  subjects  to  make 
or  drink  beer.  "  Beer  is  the  source  of 
all  quarrels,"  he  says  ;  44 1  will  stop  it." 
He  has  put  a  stop  also  to  the  exist- 
ence of  witch-doctors  and  their  wiles 
throughout  all  the  Bamangwato.  He 
conducts  iu  person  services  every  Sun- 
day in  his  large,  round  kotla,  or  place 
of  assembly,  standing  beneath  the  tree 
of  justice  and  the  wide  canopy  of 
heaven  iu  a  truly  patriarchal  style.  He 
is  keen  in  the  suppression  of  all  super- 
stitions, and  eats  publicly  the  flesh  of 
the  duyker,  a  sort  of  roebuck,  which 
was  formerly  the  totem  of  the  tribe,  and 
held  as  sacred  amongst  them  twenty 
years  ago.  The  late  King  Sikkome, 
Khama's  father,  would  not  so  much  as 
step  on  a  duyker  skin,  and  it  is  still 
looked  upon  with  more  veneration  by 
his  subjects  than  Khama  would  wish. 

As  an  iustauco  of  Khama's  power 
and  judgment,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
quote  the  sudden  change  of  his  capital 
from  Shoshong  to  the  present  site, 
Palapwe.  Shoshong  was  in  a  slroug 
position,  where  the  Bamangwato  coidd 
effectually  protect  themselves  from  the 
Matabele  raids  under  Lobengula,  but  it 
was  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  in 
dry  seasons  the  inhabitants  suffered 
greatly  from  drought.  The  change  of 
capital  had  been  a  subject  discussed 
for  years,  but  Khama  waited  quietly 
until  people  began  to  think  that  he 


was  against  it  and  would  never  move. 
He  waited,  in  fact,  until  he  was  sure  of 
British  protection,  until  he  knew  that 
Lobengula  could  not  attack  his  people 
at  Palapwe  without  embroiling  himself 
in  a  war  with  England.  Then  suddenly 
one  day,  now  five  years  ago,  without 
any  prefatory  warning,  King  Khama 
gave  orders  for  the  move,  and  the  exo- 
dus began  on  the  next  day,  and  iu  two 
months'  time  fifteen  thousand  individ- 
uals were  located  in  their  new  capital^ 
sixty  miles  away  from  Shoshong.  Un- 
der Khama's  direction  everything  was 
conducted  in  the  best  possible  order ; 
every  man  was  given  his  allotted 
ground  and  told  to  build  his  huts 
thereou.  Not  a  single  dispute  arose, 
and  no  oue  would  imagine  to-day  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  Palapwe  was  un- 
inhabited. 

Khama,  in  manner  and  appearance, 
is  thoroughly  a  gentleman,  dignified 
aud  courteous ;  he  wears  well-made 
Europeau  clothes,  a  billy-cock  hat  and 
gloves,  iu  his  hand  he  brandishes  a 
dainty  cane,  and  he  pervades  every- 
thing in  his  country,  riding  about  from 
point  to  point  wherever  his  presence 
is  required  ;  and  if  he  is  just  a  little 
too  much  of  a  dandy  it  is  au  error  in 
his  peculiar  case  in  the  right  direction. 

Khama,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
has  driven  back  Matabele  raids  from 
his  couutry  with  great  discomfiture  to 
the  enemy,  and  now  with  the  English 
behind  him  his  position  is  thoroughly 
aud  indisputably  secure.  As  an  aliy  in 
the  war  with  Lobengula  his  services 
will  be  invaluable  ;  his  meu  can  serve 
when  ours  cannot,  they  are  up  to  all 
the  tricks  of  the  Matabele  warfare  and, 
moreover,  they  are  fighting  for  their 
hearths  and  homes,  for  a  discomfiture 
in  Mashonaland  would  mean  that  the 
Bamangwato  are  the  next  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
cruel  vengeance  that  would  be  wreaked 
upon  them  by  Lobengula  if  he  could 
have  his  way. 

Khama's  country  is  the  threshold  of 
Mashonaland,  and  after  crossing  a 
series  of  rivers  we  reach  the  high  pla- 
teau where  dwell  the  tribes  whom  col- 
lectively we  now  call  Mashonas.  The 
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number  of  tribes  and  petty  chiefs  who 
occupy  this  high  plateau  is  bewildering 
in  the  extreme.  Sixty  years  ago  they 
had  no  enemies  to  molest  them  save 
their  owu  internal  jealousies ;  the 
strong  chiefs  attacked  the  smaller  ones  ; 
conslaut  quarrels  arose  and  desultory 
warfare  without  eud.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Moselikatze  came  and  his 
Zulu  followers,  and  made  short  work 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  appro- 
priating their  lands  and  taking  up  the 
best  portion  of  their  territory,  which  we 
now  know  as  Matabeleland.  For  years 
and  years  Mashonalnnd  has  been  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  Matabelc 
impis.  Right  from  Buluwayo  to  the 
Sabi  River  these  troops  marauded, 
whereas  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Sabi 
the  great  chief  Gunguuyama  raided, 
and  the  two  mighty  robbers,  Lobengula 
aud  Gungunyama,  by  tacit  consent,  kept 
to  their  own  districts. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  emphat- 
ically on  the  subject  of  the  misery 
wrought  by  the  Matabele  ou  the  Ma- 
shona  tribes.  Matabeleland  is  to-day 
full  of  Mashona  slaves.  The  aristo- 
cratic Matabele  do  not  care  to  do  their 
own  work,  but  entrust  the  care  of  their 
cattle  and  their  fields  to  Mashonas 
snatched  from  their  homes  and  their 
relatives  in  these  aunual  raids. 

This  is  why  all  Mashona  villages  are 
perched  ou  the  piunacles  of  their  rocky 
hills  or  kopjes.  Sometimes  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain  these  villages 
are  placed ;  aud  when  we  travelled 
through  untrodden  paths  in  Mashoua- 
land,  where  the  motive  of  the  white 
man  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly  under- 
stood, we  could  see  the  naked  black 
savages  scampering  away  as  fast  as 
they  could  up  the  rocks,  like  goats  or 
lizards,  aud  on  more  than  one  occasion 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to 
them  that  we  were  not  a  Matabele 
impi,  and  that  our  motives  were  en- 
tirely peaceful. 

Cherumhila  is  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Fort 
Victoria.  His  town  is  situated  on  a 
long  ridge,  the  approach  to  which  is 
exceedingly  difficult.  He  is  a  man  of 
activity  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  is 


consequently  feared  and  respected  by 
his  meu,  and  has  conducted  several 
successful  raids  upon  his  neighbors. 
Years  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  told 
us,  his  tribe  used  to  live  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  overlook- 
ing Provideutial  Pass,  where  a  Matabele 
impi  fell  upon  them,  and  drove  most  of 
the  iuhabitauts  over  a  steep  precipice 
to  their  death  ;  the  remnant  that  es- 
caped came  here  and  settled,  aud  have 
now,  under  Cherumbila's  rule,  grown 
strong. 

Umgabe  is  the  name  of  the  neighbor- 
ing chief  with  whom  Cherumbiln  is 
constantly  at  war,  petty  squabbles 
about  cattle  and  trespass  and  such  like 
beiug  the  cause ;  this  couditiou  of 
affairs  before  the  English  occupation 
was  suicidal ;  these  chiefs  fought 
amongst  themselves,  and  when  the 
Matabele  came  each  chief  iu  succession 
fell  an  easy  sacrifice  to  the  iuvader. 
Umgabe  is  a  very  different  man  from 
Cherumhila,  very  fat  and  inert,  devoted 
to  his  Kaffir  beer,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
sober ;  his  kraal  is  iu  a  narrow  valley 
shaded  by  trees,  aud  their  protection 
against  attack  from  the  Matabele  impis 
is  a  curious  oue.  A  stream  runs  dowu 
this  valley,  and  in  its  course  passes  un- 
derneath a  vast  mass  of  granite  rocks 
which  form  a  labyrinth  of  caves  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  approach.  To  aid 
themselves  iu  entering  this  cavern  the 
Mashonas  have  made  bridges  of  trees, 
and  in  lime  of  danger  from  the  Mata- 
bele they  take  refuge  thereiu.  They 
always  keep  the  cave  well  victualled 
with  granaries  and  so  forth,  aud  water 
is  always  easily  obtained  from  the 
stream  which  foams  aud  boils  at  their 
feet.  Old  Umgabe  was  reluctant  for  us 
to  enter  this  secret  retreat,  but  with 
the  aid  of  candles  we  penetrated  into 
iU  inmost  recesses  aud  inspected  the 
preparations  which  they  permanently 
keep  there  against  a  Matabele  attack. 
They  drive  all  their  cattle  iuto  the  cave 
and  put  their  women  aud  children  into 
snug  quarters,  aud  here  they  remain 
until  the  enemy  has  passed  on. 

For  several  weeks  we  had  with  us  a 
Mashona  servant  called  Mashnh,a  most 
intelligent  meu.    He,  his  father  aud 
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his  mother  and  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the 
chief  Umgahe,  had  heen  captured  some 
years  ago  by  the  Matabclc,  and  they 
spent  several  years  in  servitude,  during 
which  time  Mashah  had  learnt  the  Zulu 
tongue  with  fluency  and  the  more  ener- 
getic habits  of  the  stronger  race  ;  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  mother  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mashah  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing, and  when  the  Chartered  Company 
came  up  he  offered  his  services  to 
them.  On  one  occasion  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  rescuing  a  party  of 
pioneers  who  had  hopelessly  lost  their 
way,  and  for  this  he  received  a  present 
of  a  Martini-Henry  rillc,  of  which  he  is 
very  proud.  He  constantly  affirmed  to 
us  that  should  the  white  man  ever 
leave  the  country  he  would  go  too,  for 
the  country,  exposed  as  it  was  to  Mata- 
bele  raids  and  eaten  up  by  internal 
jealousies,  was  intolerable  to  live  in. 

Even  when  we  were  there  confidence 
in  the  new  state  of  affairs  was  begin- 
ning to  be  established.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  abandoning  their  hill- 
set  villajjes  and  coming  down  to  live  on 
the  plain.  Many  more  acres  were 
being  put  under  cultivation,  and  many 
more  head  of  cattle  kept.  This  state 
of  affairs  has  of  course  gone  on  in- 
creasing, and  now  that  the  officers  of 
the  Chartered  Company  are  putting 
down  the  internal  quarrels  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the 
Matabele  raids,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  a  country  so  well  endowed  by 
nature  will  become  rich  and  prosperous. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Lobengula,  a  contin- 
gency certainly  expected,  but  at  the 
same  time  lamentable,  farming  opera- 
tions in  the  new  colony  had  progressed 
as  favorably  as  could  be  expected. 
Deputations  from  the  Cape  Colony  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  have  visited  the 
country,  and  estimate  from  analogy 
with  their  own  couutrics  that  at  least 
forty  thousand  square  miles  will  be 
well  adapted  for  colonizing  purposes, 
and  already  a  total  area  of  3,178  square 
miles  has  been  granted  and  located, 
and  when  the  gold-fields  are  opened 
these  farms  ought  all  to  be  worked  at  a 
considerable  profit.     For  cereals  the 


country  will  offer  certain  difficulties  at 
the  outset  until  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  the  peculiar  conditions  of  cli- 
matology must  be  met  by  the  farmers 
with  special  arrangements.  The  rainy 
season,  from  the  end  of  November  to 
the  end  of  March,  interferes  greatly 
with  work,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  season  for  the  crops.  A  large  area 
of  Mashonaland  is  granite,  which  in 
places  retains  the  moisture  in  swamps. 
Then,  again,  the  dry  season  is  long  and 
trying  to  the  farmer  unless  his  land  is 
well  placed  where  irrigation  is  possible. 
The  natives  have  only  farmed  the 
country  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  rice 
that  they  produce  is  excellent ;  tobacco 
also  flourishes  in  the  small  patches 
they  have  planted  around  their  kraals  ; 
tomatoes  of  a  huge  size  are  produced, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  chilis,  and  ground- 
nuts. These  productions,  which  the 
natives  cultivate  with  scarcely  any 
trouble,  are  in  themselves  an  earnest 
of  what  the  country  can  do  when  peace 
is  again  restored  and  colonization  ex- 
tends. 

Locomotion  in  the  country  is  at  pres- 
ent difficult ;  if  you  leave  the  great 
Selous  road,  which  runs  right  up  the 
country  from  Fort  Tuli  to  the  Zambesi, 
you  are  confronted  with  endless  diffi- 
culties. From  Fort  Victoria  to  the 
Zimbabwe  ruins  is  a  distance  of  barely 
eighteen  miles  ;  but  there  was  only  a 
narrow  Kaffir  path,  aud  we  had  to  take 
our  wagon  and  goods  with  us.  It  took 
us  exactly  seven  days  to  do  these  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  that  with  the  sweat  of 
our  brows,  the  constant  making  of  cor- 
duroy bridges,  the  cutting  down  of 
trees,  and  the  digging  out  of  our 
wagons  in  swampy  ground.  Of  course, 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  greatly  amelio- 
rated, and  it  only  took  our  wagons  two 
days  to  get  back.  This  is  pretty  much 
the  same  style  of  country  that  the 
Chartered  Company's  forces  which  are 
marching  against  the  Matabele  have  to 
face.  Thick  bush,  composed  of  thorny 
trees  —  the  mimosa,  the  mapani,  and 
others  —  will  have  to  be  cut  through  ; 
the  rocky  ridge  of  the  Matopo  hills  will 
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have  to  be  crossed,  affording  excellent 
cover  to  natives,  who  are  as  active  as 
cats  and  exceedingly  subtle  in  their 
methods  of  attack.  Rivers,  too,  im- 
pede the  way,  and  across  all  these  the 
invading  force  will  have  to  convey  its 
Maxim  guns  and  heavy  artillery,  and 
lake  good  care  that  the  enemy  does  not 
get  round  and  attack  them  in  the  flank. 

As  for  the  scenery  of  Mashonaland,  I 
<lo  not  call  it  particularly  beautiful,  ex- 
cept in  parts  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
peculiar.  The  rocky  granite  kopjes 
offer  a  landscape  of  the  oddest,  weirdest 
appearance  ;  in  places  the  flat  plateau 
is  sown  broadcast  with  these  strange 
piles  of  granite,  like  the  structures  of  a 
giant  race,  rising  out  of  the  thick  vege- 
lation  in  all  directions,  fantastic  in  out- 
Jine,  producing  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  love  to  sec  forms  in  rocks  and  thus 
name  them,  an  endless  and  fascinating 
variety  of  shapes.  Much  has  been  said 
sibout  the  beauty  of  Providential  Pass, 
the  natural  approach  from  the  river 
country  to  the  high  plateau.  Hut  to  my 
mind  it  is  exceedingly  commonplace, 
though  pretty  ;  in  South  Africa  it  might 
he  called  beautiful,  but  in  Scotland  or 
Wales  it  certainly  would  have  to  take 
n  second  place.  It  is  on  its  kopje 
jscenery  that  Mashonaland  must  pride 
itself,  not  on  its  valleys. 

The  green  of  the  country  is  not  at  all 
pretty,  though  there  is  an  abundance 
of  it.  The  acacias  are  dull  ami  grey, 
the  mapani  is  somewhat  of  the  color  of 
nn  ivy  leaf,  the  machabel  or  elephant- 
tree  is  slightly  better,  but  its  foliage  is 
not  beautiful  ;  the  most  striking  effect 
we  saw  was  when  all  the  coarse  grass 
of  the  country  was  ripe,  and  for  miles 
and  miles  the  general  aspect  was  that 
■of  a  scries  of  harvest-fields.  When 
this  is  dry  and  easily  ignited,  they  set 
fire  to  it,  ami  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  vast  prairie  fires  devour  the  coun- 
try and  blacken  the  horizon  with  thick 
volumes  of  smoke.  But  the  flora  of 
Mashonaland  is  exquisite  ;  masses  of 
aloes,  with  fiery  spikes,  nestle  amongst 
the  rocks,  lilies  and  flowers  of  all  hues 
and  descriptions  cover  the  plains, 
Bignonias  climb  amongst  the  trees  with 
festoons  of  flowers.    Indian  shot,  yel- 


low everlastings,  and  endless  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  flower  world,  decorate  the 
forests  and  glades  of  this  favored  laud. 

Villages  iu  Mashonaland  are  for  the 
most  part,  as  I  have  said,  perched  on 
the  top  of  rocky  heights,  and  the  aspect 
of  them  is  uniform  —  when  you  have 
seen  one  you  have  seen  them  all  ;  they 
are  generally  hedged  round  with  pali- 
sades, inside  which  there  is  a  conglom- 
erate mass  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
round  huts,  with  low  doors,  ami  they 
are  particularly  dark  and  dingy  inside  ; 
the  Mashona  is  extremely  frugal  in  his 
requirements  ;  his  grain,  which  when 
made  into  porridge  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  country,  together  with  cat- 
erpillars, locusts,  and  mice,  is  housed 
in  granaries  made  of  clay,  and  arranged 
round  the  hut ;  his  shield,  his  assegais, 
and  his  axes  arc  hung  to  the  rafters  ; 
when  he  goes  to  bed  he  merely  spreads 
a  grass  mat  on  the  floor,  and  lays  his 
neck  on  a  wooden  pillow,  so  that  his 
somewhat  elaborate  coiffure  does  not 
get  disturbed  during  the  night ;  most 
things  he  has  are  made  of  bark  taken 
from  the  forest  trees  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  — namely,  his  quiver,  his 
bee-hive,  and  the  long,  sausage-like 
cases  in  which  he  stores  his  food,  hung 
from  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  kraal  ; 
and  before  the  Chartered  Company's 
days  his  only  blanket  was  made  of  bark- 
II  ore. 

The  Mashonas  are  particularly  fond 
of  dancing  to  the  tune  of  a  tom-tom  ; 
they  keep  up  this  amusement  for  an 
interminable  time,  never  seeming  to 
tire  of  the  monotonous  music,  and  the 
still  more  monotonous  steps.  When 
their  husbands  are  away  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  the  women  will  often  get 
hold  of  the  tom-tom  aiid  some  of  their 
husbands' 


weapons,  executing 


a  war- 
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dance  for  their  own  benefit,  and  I  must 
say  they  often  look  fiercer  in  their  ges- 
ticulations than  the  men.  The  women 
all  have  their  stomachs  tattooed,  or, 
rather,  furrowed  with  cicatrices,  differ- 
ent tribes  having  different  patterns, 
and  they  have  a  dance  which  consists 
in  smackiug  the  aforementioned  part  of 
their  person  and  their  breasts  alter- 
nately, as  they  proceed,  making  thereby 
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a  weird  sound  not  altogether  unlike  the 
drum's. 

Near  most  villages,  especially  those 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wedza,  the  great 
iron-producing  district,  we  find  the 
primitive  Mashona  forge  for  smelting 
iron.  It  is  done  with  inflated  skins,  a 
clay  blow-pipe,  and  a  charcoal  lire,  and 
the  instruments  are  filled  by  pulling 
the  skin  backwards  and  forwards.  Cu- 
riously enough,  this  very  form  of  smelt- 
ing iron  is  still  in  vogue  in  Abyssinia 
and  Arabia,  and  the  Mashonas  make 
all  their  own  weapons  and  knives  with 
the  iron  they  Mud  iu  their  mountains. 
Arabian  influence  is  quite  obvious  iu 
this  country  ;  the  type  is  by  no  means 
strictly  negroid  ;  frequently  one  sees  a 
fine  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  and  the 
cast  of  countenance  common  to  the  Se- 
mite. Again,  the  Mashona  game  called 
isufubu,  played  with  long  rows  of  holes 
dug  in  the  ground,  aud  with  stones 
moved  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other, 
is  a  game  always  found  in  countries 
where  Arabian  influence  has  been  felt. 
The  Mashona  piano,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  iron  notes  fastened  on  to 
a  wooden  board,  and  placed  in  a  gourd 
to  bring  out  the  sound,  is  similarly  of 
northern  origin,  aud  this  Arabiau  in- 
fluence in  Mashonaland  dates  from  a 
very  remote  period,  when  early  traders 
settled  here  and  built  their  fortresses 
to  protect  their  workmen  who  were 
procuring  gold. 
There  is  much  conflict  of  evidence 
the  religion  of  the  Ma- 


eonce ruing 


shonas,  and  whether  they  have  one  or 
not  is  doubted  by  many.  Up  to  now 
very  little  has  been  done  towards  ob- 
taining their  confidence  on  this  point, 
aud  they  are  exceedingly  shy  of  com- 
municating their  ideas  to  strangers. 

In  M'loko's  country,  to  the  north- 
east of  Fort  Salisbury,  we  came  across 
a  lion-god.  The  lion  is  the  totem  of 
the  tribe,  a  sort  of  spiritual  lion,  which 
only  appears  in  the  time  of  danger  and 
fights  for  the  men  of  M'toko  ;  all  good 
men  of  the  tribe,  when  they  die,  pass 
into  the  lion  form  and  reappear  to  fight 
for  their  friends.  They  gave  us  an 
instance  of  how  lions  had  fought  for 
them  against  the  Portuguese,  aud  the 


lion  priest,  called  the  mondoro,  is  a 
more  powerful  man  in  the  tribe  thau 
the  chief  himself. 

Once  a  year  he  sacrifices  a  bullock 
and  a  goat  to  what  they  call  the  MakloM 
or  luck  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  iu  February,  the 
same  time  as  the  Matabelc  war  dance, 
and  much  Kaffir  beer  is  drunk  on  the 
occasion,  and  dancing  done. 

We  had  a  curious  proof  that  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  is  common  amongst  them 
during  our  excavations  at  Zimbabwe. 
We  found  in  a  small  cave  the  skeleton 
of  a  kid  lied  by  cords  to  a  mat,  and 
by  the  side  of  it  the  knife  with  which 
the  sacrifice  was  performed,  with  por- 
tions of  the  goat's  skin  still  adhering  to 
il.  The  native  seemed  much  annoyed 
at  our  discovery,  and  would  tell  us  little 
or  nothing  about  it.  From  what  we 
could  gather  during  our  wanderings,  I 
should  say  that  the  Mashonas  believe 
in  a  vague,  supreme  spirit,  or  god, 
which  they  call  Muali.  They  do  not 
appear  to  pay  any  direct  worship  to 
this  spirit,  being  doubtless  too  infinitely 
vague  to  their  minds,  but  instead  they 
sacrifice  to  their  ancestors,  who  act, 
they  suppose,  as  intercessors  betweeu 
them  aud  the  Supreme  Being,  or  at 
any  rate  have  better  means  of  knowing 
more  about  it  than  they  have. 

At  Mangwendi's  the  great  tribal 
gathering  is  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Mangwendi,  when  a 
great  feast  is  held  in  honor  of  the  dead 
chief.  I  may  here  add  that  the  names 
of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  amongst  the 
Mashonas  are  all  dynastic. ;  when  a 
Mangwendi  dies  his  successor  drops 
his  own  name  and  is  henceforth  kuowu 
as  Mangwendi ;  this  custom  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  ancestor  worship  aud 
the  desire  to  pay  respect  to  the  defunct 
line  of  chiefs.  The  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors are  called  Mozimo. 

To  the  north-east  of  Fort  Salisbury 
there  is  better  opportunity  of  judging 
what  the  Mashoun  is  like  wheu  left 
to  himself  than  there  is  in  those 
parts  most  exposed  to  Matabele  raids. 
M'loko's  chief  enemy  has  been  Gou- 
veia,  the  half-caste  Portuguese,  whose 
territory  adjoins  his  on  the  eastern 
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side,  and  whom  he,  or  rather  his  father 
who  lately  died,  conquered  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Here  the  timid, 
cringing  maimer  of  the  inhabitants 
around  Fort  Victoria  is  changed  for 
decidedly  noble  bearing  and  finer 
physique.  M'toko  treated  us  with 
scant  courtesy,  and  refused  to  let  us 
encamp  in  close  proximity  to  his  kraal. 
He  visited  us  with  a  band  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  he  was  the  first  chief  in 
the  country  for  whom  we  felt  the  least 
respect. 

His  ueighbor  Mangwendi  is  the 
same  ;  also  Makoni  and  Chipunza. 
Hero  the  kraals  are  not  necessarily 
placed  on  rocky  heights.  Three  or 
four  huts  are  seen  together,  scattered 
over  the  country,  with  well-tilled  fields 
around  them,  and  cattle,  showing  a 
condition  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  near  the  Matabele  frontier 
are  absolute  strangers,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  under  a  good  gov- 
ernment these  tribes  to  the  east  of 
their  territory  will  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  Chartered  Company 
than  the  others. 

Much  is  said  just  now  about  the 
rights  of  Lobcngula  over  Mashonaland, 
and  that  inasmuch  as  he  only  conceded 
mining  rights  to  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  exer- 
cise his  lordship  over  the  Mashonas 
and  exact  tribute  from  them  and  make 
them  his  slaves. 

I  must  say  that  people  who  advocate 
these  views,  and  let  us  hope  they  do  so 
through  ignorance,  are  a  disgrace  to 
civilization  ami  the  age  they  live  in.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  right  anybody 
has  to  reduce  his-  fellow-creatures  to  a 
condition  of  slavery  ?  What  right  has 
anybody  to  seize  the  cattle  and  goods 
of  those  people  who  refuse  to  be  made 
slaves  of  ?  What  right  has  anybody  to 
exact  tribute  from  a  race  who  get 
nothing  in  return,  and  who  are  now 
entirely  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  man  who  demands  this  tribute  ? 
Thus,  on  purely  international  grounds, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  Lobciigula's  raids  into  the 
Chartered   Company's   territory,  and 


when  we  consider  the  misery,  the 
butchery,  and  the  dastardly  cruelty 
which  these  impis  bring  along  with 
them,  it  seems  altogether  past  belief 
how  any  one  professing  advanced  and 
liberal  views  can  stand  up  for  the  sav- 
age sovereign  of  Matabeleland,  who  is 
so  obviously  an  anomaly  and  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  this  age. 

An  eye-witness  writes  to  me  that  not 
far  from  Fort  Victoria,  a  whole  village 
under  the  chief  Setoutse  had  beem 
wiped  out  by  the  last  raid,  the  younger 
inhabitants  being  made  slaves  of,  while 
the  older  ones  were  ruthlessly  butch- 
ered. I  was  witness  myself  of  the 
devastation  wrought  by  these  raids  iit 
the  direction  of  the  Sali  River  —  of  ;t 
whole  district  depopulated  which  had 
once  possessed  many  villages,  the  re- 
mains of  which  could  be  traced  on 
every  side,  of  the  abject  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  tied  at  our  approach 
to  the  rocks  ;  and  yet  there  are  those 
found  in  England  who  profess  to  sup- 
port this  stale  of  affairs,  and  to  say 
that  Lobcngula  has  a  perfect  right  to 
do  what  he  likes  with  what  they  call 
his  own. 

Mashonaland  has  several  reefs  ruu- 
ning  across  it  from  east  to  west,  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  Matabele  country r 
which  are  all  auriferous.  Many  of 
them  were  worked  in  ancient  times,, 
when  shafts  to  the  depth  of  one  ban*- 
dred  feet  were  sunk,  and  gold  was  er- 
tracled  from  the  quartz  by  crushing 
and  washing.  Many  hundreds  of  these 
shafts,  and  crushing-stones  and  smelt- 
ing-furnaccs,  pointiug  to  a  very  exten- 
sive trade,  arc  to  bo  found  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  since  a  sys- 
tematic prospecting  has  been  gone  into 
numerous  virgin  reefs  have  been  dis- 
covered which  the  ancients  have  not 
touched. 

One  gold  belt  starting  from  Umlali 
passes  through  Victoria,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  it  will  connect 
with  the  Tali  gold-fields  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Matabeleland,  which  Sa 
at  present  occupied  by  Major  Goold 
Adams  and  the  Bcchuanaland  Border 
Police.  The  latest  news  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Salisbury,  the 
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Mazoe,  and  Lo  Magondas  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  new  finds  were  occurring 
everywhere  daily,  until  the  present 
complications  with  the  Matabelc  put  a 
stop  to  all  operations  ;  and  it  is  really 
on  its  gold-mines  that  the  future  of 
Mashonaland  dcpeuds  ;  without  gold 
the  country  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
warrant  colonization.  It  could  doubt- 
less be  self-supporting  without  gold, 
but  as  a  speculation  it  would  be  value- 
less ;  hence  it  is  intensely  gratifying 
to  those  interested  in  the  Company  to 
hear  such  good  reports  of  the  gold 
prospects,  and  every  one  is  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  further  development  in 
this  direction.  The  railway  from  Bcira 
will  enable  plant  to  be  introduced  into 
the  country  for  working  the  gold, 
which  previously  could  not  be  done 
owing  to  the  prohibitive  distance  by 
road  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the 
cost  of  transport. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  points 
which  must  seriously  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  colonization  in  Mashonaland  ; 
first  and  foremost  amongst  these  is  the 
extreme  unhcalthiness  of  this  country 
for  all  cattle.  Oxen  die  on  the  road  in 
quantities  from  the  fatal  lung  sickness, 
which  sometimes  clears  off  whole 
teams  ;  from  drunk  sickness,  or  stag- 
gers ;  and  from  numerous  other  dis- 
eases with  curious  Dutch  names.  The 
rank  fodder  is  in  many  cases  uuwhole- 
some,  so  that  the  owner  of  a  wagon 
and  a  team  of  oxen  is  constantly  kept 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  health  of  his  beasts.  The  fatal 
horse  sickness,  too,  at  present  prohibits 
all  but  salted  horses  from  entering  the 
country.  Ignorant  of  this  fact,  the 
pioneers  took  up  unsalted  horses,  and 
they  all  died.  At  Fort  Victoria  we  saw 
oue  hundred  and  fifty  saddles  in  a  row 
in  the  fort,  and  no  horses  to  put  them 
on.  Again,  salted  horses  are  wretched 
things,  for  a  horse  not  worth  a  live- 
pound  note  in  England  you  have  to 
give  £100  if  he  is  salted  ;  and  similarly, 
the  best  horse  you  could  see  is  not 
-worth  the  five-pound  note  up  country 
if  he  is  not  salted. 

Then  there  is  the  belt  of  tsetse-fly, 


fatal  to  all  quadrupeds  which  come 
from  without.  It  is  a  small  grey  fly, 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  horse-fly, 
with  crossed  wings,  and  is  generated, 
some  suppose,  iu  buffalo  droppings  ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  when 
the  buffalo  disappears  from  a  district 
the  fly  does  too.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
tiresome  little  insect,  and  has  cost  the 
Chartered  Company  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  Now  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  railway  will  obviate  any  further 
loss  from  this  cause.  It  has  always 
remained  a  puzzle  to  me  why  it  is  that 
in  a  district  where  a  foreign  horse,  ox, 
donkey,  or  dog  is  sure  lo  die  from  the 
fly-bite,  the  zebra,  buffalo,  quagga,  and 
native  dogs  never  suffer  at  all. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  the  climate  for 
Europeans,  opinions  differ  consider- 
ably ;  certainly,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  when  the  long  coarse  grass  is 
rotting  in  the  tropical  sun,  there  is 
much  fever  —  sometimes  mild  and 
easily  warded  off  by  doses  of  quinine 
and  Warburg,  and  sometimes  persist- 
ent, running  into  ha;maturia,  and  with- 
out proper  care  resulting  in  death  ;  but 
this  is  generally  the  case  in  a  new  coun- 
try. It  was  so  in  Griqualand  and  the 
Transvaal  ;  but  when  the  drainage  of 
the  towns  lias  been  attended  lo,  and 
proper  house  accommodation  erected, 
the  tendency  to  fever  is  much  lessened. 
The  report  of  the  senior  medical  officer 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  at 
Salisbury,  for  1892,  is  very  satisfactory 
on  this  head.  He  says  :  u  Good  food, 
good  clothing,  shelter  from  inclement 
weather  and  the  sun,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  medicines  and  invalid  necessa- 
ries, and  a  mild  season,  have  wrought 
an  enormous  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  people,  and  the 
Mashonaland  of  1892  is  not  recogniz- 
able as  the  Mashonaland  of  1891."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  rainy 
season,  especially  if  the  campaign  be 
not  satisfactorily  terminated  before  its 
commencement,  may  be  equally  favor- 
able to  the  health  of  Europeans. 

Salisbury,  Victoria,  and  Umtali  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  chief  towns  of  the 
new  colony.  The  position  of  Salisbury 
is  exceedingly  dreary,  but  it  is  the 
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healthiest  of  the  three.  It  is  close  on 
live  thousaud  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
aud  eujoys  an  abundance  of  that  pecul- 
iarly exhilarating  air  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  tropical  highlands. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  plaiu,  and 
the  town  is  cbietly  built  on  aud  around 
a  diminutive  tree-clad  kopje,  which 
rises  about  two  bund  red  feet  out  of  this 
plaiu.  The  Chartered  Company  have 
spent  a  considerable  sum  ou  draining 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  tins 
town,  and  last  wet  season  it  was  prac- 
tically free  of  fever.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred stands  have  already  been  surveyed 
and  mapped  out,  and  certain  public 
buildings,  such  as  offices  for  the  admin- 
istrator, bauk,  and  police  station,  etc., 
have  been  completed. 

Victoria  is  not  nearly  so  advanta- 
geously placed.  The  ground  around  it 
is  marshy,  and  fever  is  here  much  more 
frequent  ;  but  possessing,  as  it  does, 
tbe  key  to  Provideutial  Pass,  aud  being 
in  close  proximity  to  newly  discovered 
gold  reefs,  Victoria  is  bound  to  proceed 
rapidly.  Already  five  hundred  and 
seventy-two  stands  have  been  sold,  and 
public  buildings  superior  to  those  of 
Kimberley  or  Johannesburg  have  been 
erected. 

A  friend  writes  to  me  concerning 
the  present  condition  of  Fort  Victoria  : 

The  old  fort  is  abandoned,  and  only  a 
few  ruined  huts  are  left  to  mark  the  place. 
We  are  now  on  a  bit  of  ground  between  the 
fort  of  the  Umshagashi  and  another  stream, 
where  was  our  first  outs  pan  after  leaving 
Victoria.  This  town  is  now  nearly  as  big 
as  Mafeeking,  and  about  as  well  built. 
There  is  a  great  square  barrack-yard,  sur- 
rounded by  a  loopholed  brick  wall  ten  feet 
high.  At  two  corners  are  towers  on  which 
are  machine  guns,  which  sweep  the  country 
for  a  long  distance  around  ;  so  that  this 
place  can  hardly  be  taken  by  the  Matabele. 

Umtali  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
basin  formed  by  the  Mnnica  Moun- 
tains. It  is  considerably  lower  limn 
the  other  two,  but  as  the  fall  is  good 
the  place  is  healthy.  It  will  ultimately 
be  on  the  railway  system  which  is 
pushing  in  from  Beira.  Umtali  has 
every  prospect  of  a  successful  future, 
and  there  are  numerous  gold  reefs  in 


the  neighborhood.  Three  hundred- 
stands  have  been  located  there,  and  it 
is  conuectcd  with  Salisbury  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  with  Chimoio, 
by  a  good  road  which  Mr.  Selous  con- 
structed last  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in 
tbeir  coming  contest  with  the  Matabele 
the  Chartered  Company  will  get  no 
assistance  from  the  Moshonas  ;  they 
are  abject  cowards,  and  have  for  gen- 
erations lived  in  terror  of  the  Zulu. 
During  our  experience  of  work  at  Zim- 
babwe we  found  that  they  could  only 
be  treated  with  kindness  ;  any  repri- 
mand terrified  them,  and  they  ran  away 
never  to  return,  regardless  of  their 
wages.  Once  we  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  chief  of  the  village  on  the  hill  ; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and 
bluster  and  shaking  of  assegais,  but  the 
moment  we  went  for  them  they  fled 
like  monkeys,  and  laughed  at  us  from 
their  unapproachable  eyries.  It  is  the 
same  when  they  tight  with  one  another  ; 
there  is  much  shouting  and  gesticula- 
tion, but  rarely  any  bloodshed. 

The  Mashonas  are  decidedly  clever 
and  ingenious,  and,  when  confidence  is 
once  established,  they  may  be  trained 
to  make  themselves  very  useful  work- 
men. We  had  no  difficulty  with  them 
in  that  respect,  and  they  soon  learnt 
how  to  handle  our  tools  ;  and  their 
work  was  decidedly  good.  They  carve 
very  well,  and  make  very  pretty  kuifo 
handles  and  pillows,  aud  their  inge- 
nuity in  turning  old  meat  tins  into 
ornaments  is  most  remarkable. 

As  for  Khama's  men,  I  doubt  much 
whether  they  will  be  very  efficient 
allies,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  tight 
against  the  Matabele  in  the  open  ;  their 
value  will  be  more  in  scouting  and 
surprise  parties,  for  the  Bamangwato 
are  an  essentially  pastoral  race,  with  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  Matabele. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
South  Africa  there  is  not  a  tribe  which 
can  stand  up  to  the  Zulu,  and  all  the 
hard  fighting  will  have  to  be  done  by 
the  while  men. 

Will,  then,  Lobengula  be  as  easily 
quelled  as  the  sanguine  messages  from 
Mashonaland  lead  us  to  hope  ?    This  is 
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a  question  which  only  time  can  answer. 
A  savage  tribe  lighting  for  its  very  ex- 
istence in  a  difficult  and  at  times  almost 
impassable  couutry  is  a  very  formida- 
ble foe.  Is  it  not  likely  that  they  will 
stand  in  a  half  circle  in  the  open,  to  be 
shot  down  by  the  Chartered  Company's 
guns,  if  ever  the  heavy  artillery  can  be 
brought  anywhere  near  them.  Again, 
if  there  is  uo  open  opposition,  and  the 
Uritish  forces  march  on  and  destroy 
Baluwayo,  what  will  be  gained  ?  Be- 
fore the  victorious  army  is  at  home 
again,  another  capital  will  be  built,  ami 
the  question  will  be  no  more  settled 
thau  it  was  before.  Nothing  but  mak- 
ing a  clean  sweep  of  the  Matabele  out 
of  the  country  and  driving  them  across 
the  Zambesi  can  settle  the  matter. 
Theu,  if  a  series  of  forts  is  erected  to 
prevent  their  return,  Mashonaland  and 
Matabeleland  may  hope  for  a  time  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  The  Cor uh 111  Maguine. 
THE  CARETAKER. 

Quand  c'est  le  ooeur  qui  conduit,  11  entrafne. 

Martha  care  takes  a  decrepit  City 
warehouse.  She  cleans,  or  imagines 
that  she  cleans,  the  offices  of  a  de- 
pressed company  of  tea  merchants  and 
of  a  necessitous  land  surveyor.  They 
damn  her  hopelessly  when  they  arrive 
every  morning  and  behold  the  thick- 
ue&s  of  the  dust  on  their  ledgers  and 
the  black  and  smoky  nature  of  their 
tires.  And  Martha  speaks  of  them 
tenderly  as  44  my  gentlemen,"  and  in- 
quires fondly  after  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies. 

Martha's  appearance  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  worn  and  dingy  nir,  not 
unlike  the  house  she  lives  in.  She  is 
invariably  attired  in  an  ancient  shawl 
and  a  frowsy  black  bonnet.  People 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  wrinkled  old 
face  beneath  it  is  very  kind  and  tender. 
The  blackness  of  Martha's  aprons  and 
the  streaky  nature  of  her  house-clean- 
ing cause  them  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  London  griminess  has  never 
reached  Martha's  soul. 


Martha  is  boundlessly  simple  and 
contented.  It  is  fortunate  that  an  ex- 
ternal cleanliness  is  uot  necessary*  to  her 
happiness,  siuce  it  has  been  her  fate  to 
look  at  Thames  Street,  breathe  Thames 
Street,  and  live  in  Thames  Street  since 
she  was  five-aud-twenty.  Once  she 
has  been  into  the  country.  But  that 
was  a  long  lime  ago  ;  though  on  the 
window-sill  of  her  attic  there  still  live 
miserably  some  of  the  cuttings  she  took 
from  the  plauts  she  brought  back  with 
her. 

Martha  waters  those  forlorn  and 
stunted  geraniums  with  the  greatest 
pride  and  indiscretion.  She  imagines 
that  the  smutty  and  despairing  musk 
still  smells  deliriously,  and  puts  her  old 
nose  into  it  aud  sniffs  with  the  greatest 
enjoyment  in  the  world.  On  sultry 
days  she  opens  her  window  and  sits  at 
work  by  her  44  gardeu."  Her  old  face 
is  placid  and  contented.  The  expres- 
sive language  of  the  costermonger  be- 
low falls  upon  her  ear.  The  refreshing 
scent  of  decay  iug  vegetables  must  quite 
over|K>wer  that  of  the  elderly  musk. 
But  either  Martha  has  long  ceased  to 
expect  unalloyed  pleasure,  or  is  of  such 
a  very  simple  nature  that  she  can  enjoy 
imperfect  happiuess  perfectly. 

Martha  is  very  proud  of  her  attic.  It 
may  not,  in  fact,  does  not,  contain 
much  oxygen.  But  there  is  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  queen  smiling  blandly 
out  of  a  tradesman's  almanac  of  the 
year  fifty.  Martha's  circumstances  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  there  should  con- 
stantly be  washing  drying  in  lines 
across  the  ceiling.  But  she  takes  her 
meals  quite  blithely  beneath  this*  canopy 
and  has  no  feelings  at  all  about  cutting 
her  cheese  —  she  never  seems  to  eat 
anything  except  cheese  or  drink  any- 
thing except  tea  — on  the  patchwork 
quilt  which  covers  the  neglige  manner 
in  which  she  has  made  her  bed. 

Martha  has  a  table,  iudeed,  but  it  is 
quite  covered  with  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  a  lifetime.  There  is  a  re- 
ligious work  presented  to  her  by  a  Bible 
Christian  minister  angling  for  a  con- 
gregation, which  Martha  values  no 
doubt  the  more  because  she  cannot 
read  it.   There  is  a  creature  which 
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may  or  may  not  represent  a  parrot, 
villi  boot  buttons  for  eyes  and  a  body 
of  many -colored  wools.  Marlbn  blows 
the  dust  from  the  gloss  case  which  in- 
closes it,  with  an  infinite  affection  and 
revereuce.  She  made  the  parrot  her- 
self a  long,  long  time  ago,  and  is  ten- 
derly proud  of  it  still.  By  its  side  is  a 
Testament  scored  by  a  hand  long  dead, 
and  with  Martha's  homely  name  writ- 
ten iu  the  fly  leaf.  There  are  two 
china  shepherdesses,  with  pink  sashes 
and  squints,  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
an  In  Memoriam  card  of  Martha's  dead 
nephew. 

By  the  window  there  is  a  bird  in  a 
cage,  to  whom  Martha  chirrups  cheer- 
fully, and  whom  she  addresses  as 
'Enery.  The  bird  never  chirrups  to 
Martha  —  old  age  and  the  stifling  air  of 
Thames  Street  having  long  silenced 
him  forever.  But  Martha's  placid  op- 
timism has  caused  her  to  believe  per- 
sistently for  many  years  that  if  she  only 
chirrups  long  and  cheerfully  enough, 
'Enery  will  reply  to  her  at  last. 

"  He's  wonderful  for  company,"  she 
says,  "  and  eats  next  to  nothing." 
Which  to  Martha's  mind  is  the  greatest 
recommendation  a  friend  can  have. 

Martha  is  indeed  well  paid  for  her 
-caretaking.  AVhcn  one  considers  the 
sketchy  nature  of  her  cleaning  she  ap- 
pears to  be  ridiculously  overpaid. 
Martha's  money  is  not  spent  on  her- 
self. She  eats  very  little  —  and  cheese 
and  tea  may  be  bought  incredibly  cheap 
and  nasty  iu  Thames  Street.  She  in- 
dulges in  no  vanities  of  dress.  The 
frowsy  shawl  and  bonnet  are  of  imme- 
morial antiquity.  Her  employers  sur- 
mise uncharitably  that  she  does  not 
waste  her  substance  on  soap.  Martha, 
in  fact,  wastes  nothing.  She  has  a 
money-box  secreted  iu  a  drawer  amid 
an  awful  confusion  of  other  treasures. 
She  is  a  miser.  She  has  saved  and 
stinted  herself  for  years  and  years. 
She  has  denied  herself  not  luxuries,  for 
luxuries  have  never  even  suggested 
themselves  to  her,  but  what  other  peo- 
ple would  call  necessaries. 

On  that  far-off  visit  to  the  country 
Martha  found  and  loved  a  great-niece. 
Tilly  was,  it  must  be  coufessed,  a 


I  dreadful,  stout,  stolid,  apple-cheeked, 
plebeian  baby.  But  she  took  possession 
of  Martha's  lonely  old  heart.  Martha 
carried  back  to  London  a  cheap  photo- 
graph of  Tilly  in  her  best  frock,  and  a 
deep-seated  resolution  concerning  Tilly 
in  her  foolish  old  soul.  Wheu  Tilly  is 
old  enough  she  is  to  come  up  to  Lon- 
don to  live,  at  Martha's  expense,  with 
Martha,  and  be  'prenticed  to  what 
Martha  speaks  of  reverentially  in  the 
abstract  as  "the  dressmaking."  Mar- 
tha, like  a  true  Cockney,  loves  and 
despises  the  country,  and  is  couvinced 
that  London  is  the  only  place  in  which 
to  get  on.  And  the  dressmaking  is 
such  a  genteel  employment. 

To  'prentice  Tilly  to  a  very  good 
house,  to  be  able  to  clothe  Tilly  as  her 
high  position  will  require,  to  be  able  to 
support  Tilly  what  Martha  calls  "  ele- 
gant," Martha  instituted  the  money- 
box, aud  puts  into  it  weekly  much  more 
than  she  can  afford.  She  works  for 
Tilly  with  the  dogged  persistence  of 
the  woman  of  one  idea.  The  stout, 
earthy  child  whom  she  has  not  sceu 
for  a  dozen  years  or  more  lias  been 
beautified,  perhaps  beyond  recognition, 
in  her  fond  and  foolish  imagination. 
Or  she  thinks  that  large,  red  cheeks, 
and  a  stolid  gaze  —  admirably  caught 
by  the  cheap  photograph  —  are  inca- 
pable of  improvement.  Tilly's  picture 
is  assigned  an  honorable  place  by  the 
side  of  a  terrible,  but  beloved  portrait 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Though  Mar- 
tha is  devotedly  attached  to  the  royal 
family,  there  have  been  days  on  which 
the  prince's  countenance  has  been  left 
thick  iu  dust.  But  Martha  always 
makes  a  point  of  cleaning  Tilly  rever- 
entially with  a  comer  of  her  shawl. 
She  gazes  at  the  picture  when  she  has 
performed  this  operatiou  wilh  an  ad- 
miration and  tenderness  in  her  dim  old 
eyes  which  are  quite  ridiculous  and 
pathetic.  Two  or  three  times  a  week 
she  breathes  on  the  glass  which  pro- 
tects Tilly,  aud  rubs  it  vigorously  with 
a  piece  of  a  cloth  which  is  used  indis- 
criminately as  a  duster  or  a  handker- 
chief. 

For  Tilly's  sake  she  refuses  to  join  a 
party  of  lady  frieuds  who  are  going  by 
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water  to  Greenwich.  One  has  to  live 
in  Thames  Street,  perhaps,  to  know 
what  a  temptation  such  an  expedition 
represents.  The  land  surveyor's  wife 
sends  Martha  a  cheap  petticoat  for  a 
Christmas  present.  It  is  beautifully 
striped  in  many  colors,  and  Martha 
says,  "  It's  too  good  for  my  likes,"  and 
puts  it  tenderly  away  in  a  drawer  for 
Tilly.  For  Tilly's  sake  she  denies  her- 
self sugar  in  her  tea.  For  Tilly's  sake 
she  creeps  about  the  old  house  in  boots 
so  aged  that  the  tea  merchant  is  con- 
strained to  speak  to  her  severely  on  her 
disreputable  appearance.  For  Tilly's 
sake  she  goes  to  bed  early  to  save  can- 
dles, and  lies  awake  hour  after  hour 
with  her  old  thoughts  to  keep  her  com- 
pany. For  Tilly's  sake  she  daily  makes, 
in  fact,  the  thousand  little  sacrifices  of 
which  only  a  great  love  is  capable. 

The  tea  merchant,  exasperated  be- 
yond bearing  at  last  at  her  incompe- 
tence, tells  her  her  services  will  be  no 
longer  required.  On  consideration, 
perhaps,  of  her  having  inquired  ten- 
derly after  his  relations  every  morning 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  he 
consents  to  her  still  occupying  the  attic 
on  the  payment  of  a  modest  rent. 

Then  Martha  seeks  some  new  em- 
ployment. Her  old  heart  sinks  wheu  a 
week  has  passed  and  she  has  failed  to 
fiud  it.  For  herself  she  can  live  on 
almost  nothing.  But  Tilly  is  seven- 
teen now,  and  is  coming  up  to  London 
next  year.  Martha  would  rather  starve 
than  lake  a  penny  from  her  money-box. 
She  has  called  it  Tilly's  money  so  long 
that  she  really  believes  now  to  speud  it 
would  be  robbing  Tilly  of  her  own. 
She  is  reduced  to  selling  'Enery  —  with 
tears.  He  fetches  a  very,  very  small 
Bum,  and  Martha  has  loved  him  as  if 
he  were  a  human  creature.  The  the- 
ological work  presented  by  the  Bible 
Christian  minister  goes  also,  and  Mar- 
tha, who  has  never  read  it,  cannot  see 
the  vacant  place  on  the  tabic  because 
of  the  mist  in  her  old  eyes. 

At  last  she  is  engaged  by  the  parish 
clergyman  to  clean  the  church.  Up  to 
this  period  Martha  has  been  a  Baptist 
—  not  so  much  because  she  has  a  lean- 
ing towards  that  particular  sect,  or  any 


particular  sect,  as  because  the  Baptist 
chapel  is  very  handy,  the  miuister  affa- 
ble, and  the  footstools  large,  fat,  com- 
fortable ones  of  a  showy  red  baize. 

"  But  it 'd  bo  sooperslition  to  let 
them  'assicks  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
niece,"  Martha  says  thoughtfully  to 
herself.  The  'assicks  do  not  stand  in 
Tilly's  way.  In  a  day  or  two  Martha, 
with  an  optimistic  smile  on  her  wrin- 
kled old  face,  may  be  seen  providing 
Ritualistic  books  of  devotion  to  devout 
young  gentlemen  who  have  come  to 
church  to  attend  Prime. 

Then  Tilly  comes.  Martha  has 
house-cleaned  her  room  for  Tilly's  re- 
ception. She  has  not,  indeed,  honse- 
cleaned  it  very  thoroughly,  partly 
because  she  lias  not  had  lime  and  is 
seventy  years  old  and  a  little  feeble, 
and  partly  because  Martha  has  never 
cleaned  anything  thoroughly,  including 
herself.  But  she  has  blown  the  dust 
off  most  things,  and  put  up  a  piece  of 
new  window  curtain.  She  has  bought 
a  shilling  looking-glass  for  Tilly's  ben- 
efit, Martha  never  seeing  her  own  kind, 
tender,  wrinkled,  grubby  old  counte- 
nance from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
She  has  provided  quite  a  sumptuous 
tea  —  with  sugar.  She  has  made  the 
bed  almost  neatly.  She  has,  in  fact, 
done  everything  that  love  can  suggest 
to  her. 

Before  she  goes  out  in  the  frowsy 
bonnet  and  ancient  shawl  to  meet  Tilly 
at  the  station  she  takes  a  last  look, 
through  eyes  proudly  and  tenderly  dim, 
at  Tilly's  picture.  The  day  has  come 
for  which  she  has  been  working  for 
years,  for  which  she  has  denied  herself 
gladly,  for  which  she  has  yearned  and 
prayed.  She  can  feel  her  heart  beat- 
ing quicker  under  the  threadbare  shawl, 
and  her  hands  tremble  a  little. 

She  is  much  too  early  for  the  train, 
and  has  to  wait  so  long  in  the  waiting- 
room  where  she  has  arranged  to  meet 
Tilly  that  Bhe  falls  into  a  doze.  A 
robust  female  with  a  developed  figure, 
a  tight  waist,  and  a  flowery  hat,  nudges 
her  at  last  impatiently  with  a  tin  hat- 
box. 

"  Lor,  aunt  !  "  says  Tilly,  "  what 
with  you  so  shabby,  aud  snoring  so  un- 
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genteel  in  a  public  place,  I  'ardly  liked 
to  own  yer." 

44  My  dear  !  "  cries  Martha  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  44  My  dear  !  My  dear  !  " 
and  she  puts  her  withered  old  arms 
round  the  girl's  neck,  and  kisses  her 
and  cries  over  her  for  happiness. 

44  What  a  take  on  to  be  sure  !  "  says 
Tilly,  who  is  perfectly  practical.  44  Let's 
go  'ome." 

And  they  go  homo  and  begin  life 
together. 

For  a  mouth  Martha  is  happy.  She 
is  happy  at  least  so  far  that  she  can 
watch  the  accomplished  Tilda  reading 
a  novelette,  and  profoundly  admire  so 
much  education.  She  puts  her  ridicu- 
lous old  head  on  one  side,  to  look 
proudly  and  fondly  at  the  stylish  black 
curls  shading  Tilly's  rubicund  counte- 
nance. She  ventures  to  kiss  Tilly's 
cheek  very  gently  wheu  that  young 
lady  is  snoring  profoundly  after  a  day's 
pleasure,  for  Tilly  has  not  yet  started 
44  the  dressmaking."  And  the  pre- 
mium is  still  wrapped  up  safely  in 
dingy  newspaper  in  the  mouey-box. 

Martha  is  creeping  up  one  night 
weary,  but  optimistic,  after  a  hard 
day's  cleaning  at  tho  church,  when  a 
slipshod  infant  from  next  door  thrusts 
a  uote  into  her  hand.  The  slipshod 
infant,  who  has  received  an  education, 
reads  it  to  Martha  at  Martha's  desire. 
It  contains  only  a  few  lines. 

Tilly  has  gone  away.  Tilly  has 
eloped  with  a  costermonger.  Married 
respectable  at  a  registry,  she  phrases 
it.  "That's  all,"  says  the  infant  of 
education. 

That  is  all.  But  that  is  why  Martha 
falls  back  with  her  face  drawn  and 
ashen,  and  her  lips  trembling.  That  is 
all.  It  is  the  end  of  those  years  of 
work  and  denial  and  hoping.  Yet 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  Tilly 
should  desire  matrimony,  and  try  her 
blandishmeuts  upon  a  costermonger 
who  plied  his  trade  most  conveniently 
beneath  Martha's  window  ?  What  is 
more  natural  in  this  cruel  world  than 
love  repaid  by  ingratitude,  and  trustful- 
ness by  deceit  ? 

Martha  gropes  her  way  blindly  to  the 
attic.    It  is  not  yet  so  dark  there  but 


she  can  see  distinctly  the  poor  little 
improvements  she  made  for  Tilly's- 
comiug.  She  turns  the  cheap  looking- 
glass  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  It  was 
meant  to  reproduce  Tilly,  buxom  and 
twenty,  and  not  Martha,  poor,  old, 
ugly,  and  disappointed.  She  catches 
sight  of  Tilly's  picture  at  four  years  old 

—  Tilly,  stolid  euough  indeed,  but 
little,  loving,  and  good.  And  Martha 
cries,  and  buries  her  head  in  her  arms  ; 
and  the  tears  mark  grimy  courses  down 
her  furrowed  checks. 

44  if  you  could  'a  trusted  me,  Tilly," 
she  says.  44  If  you  would  but  'a  trusted 
me." 

Until  this  bitter  hour  she  has  not 
kuown  how  Tilly  has  filled  her  life. 
How  she  has  lived  only  for  Tilly,  and 
thought  and  hoped  only  for  her.  And 
Tilly  has  gone  away,  and  Martha's 
house  is  left  unto  her  desolate. 

A  footstep  outside  startles  her.  For 
one  wild,  foolish  moment  she  thinks 
that  Tilly  has  come  back  —  that  she 
has  but  dreamt  a  bad  dream  and  is 
awake  again.  And  she  recognizes  the 
voluble  tones  of  the  mamma  of  the 
educated  infant,  and  dries  her  tears, 
not  from  pride  —  Martha  has  so  little 

—  but  from  loyalty  to  Tilda. 

Mrs.  Jones  always  have  said  that 
Tilda  was  a  bad  lot.  44  A  impudent, 
brazen-faced  thing,"  says  Mrs.  Jones, 
warming  to  the  description. 

And  Martha,  with  a  little  color  com- 
ing into  her  poor  white  cheeks,  knows 
as  Tilly  meant  no  harm.  And  mar- 
riages are  made  in  'eaven. 

She  may  have  to  acknowledge  Tilda 
erring  to  her  own  heart,  but  how  can 
she  give  her  up  to  the  merciless  judg- 
ment of  a  merciless  world  ? 

44  You're  a  poor  sperited  one,  that 
you  are,"  says  Mrs.  Joues,  44  and  as 
likely  as  not  you've  never  looked  io 
see  if  she  'ave  made  off  with  the  pre- 
mium." 

Martha  has  not  looked.  Is  startled 
into  confessing  it.  She  has  not  thought 
of  the  premium  so  hardly  earned.  She 
has  only  thought  that  she  has  loved) 
Tilda,  and  Tilda  has  not  loved  her. 
And  a  swift  burning  color  comes  into- 
Martha's  cheeks,  and  some  sudden, 
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deadly  premonition  creeps  to  her  heart 
■and  closes  coldly  upon  it.  And  she  an- 
swers steadily,  "  My  Tilda's  ns  honest 
*s  you  are." 

"Don't  you  he  so  sure,"  says  Mrs. 
Jones  vindictively.  44  You  look  and 
see." 

Perhaps  Martha  takes  some  sort  of 
resolution  as  she  goes  heavily  to  the 
drawer  where  the  money-box  is  kept. 
Or  perhaps  no  resolution  is  necessary, 
because  her  ignorant,  loving  old  soul  is 
of  its  nature  infinitely  faithful.  Her 
hands  and  lips  are  quite  steady  now, 
and  she  is  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Jones's 
4k  sperited  "  gaze.  The  money-box  is 
quite  light,  and  the  money  collected 
was  chietty  in  pence  and  halfpence.  It 
is  also  unlocked.  And  Martha  turns 
with  her  back  to  the  drawer  aud  faces 
Tilda's  enemies. 

44  You  can  tell  all  ns  asks,"  she  says, 
in  au  old  voice  that  is  very  clear  and 
firm,  44  as  my  Tildai  is  quite  straight  and 
honest.  And  them  ns  says  she  isu't  — 
lies." 

"I'll  believe  as  you  speak  true," 
says  Mrs.  Jones.    44  If  you  don't,  well, 
the  Lord  forgive  you." 
•    And  who  shall  say  that  he  will  not  ? 


Prom  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  PARSEES. 

The  history  of  the  modern  Parsees 
is  in  effect  the  history  of  Zoroastri- 
auism  since  the  seventh  century  ;  but 
they  have  an  ancient  history  as  well, 
partly  legendary,  partly  authentic, 
slretchiug  back  to  many  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  when  in  that  vast  em- 
pire known  to  chroniclers  early  Persiau 
Gaiomards  fought  demons  aud  giants, 
or,  in  later  years,  conquered  territory 
and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace. 

Herodotus  says  that  effeminate  climes 
produce  effeminate  inhabitants,  aud 
that  the  same  soil  cannot  produce  ex- 
cellent fruits  and  men  valiant  in  war. 
Perhaps  to  some  such  reason  may  be 
ascribed  the  fact  that  Persia  could  not 
keep  what  it  had  conquered,  but  it  did 
at  any  rate  outrage  historical  traditiou 
by  rising  and  falling  three  successive 


times.  Long  before  the  last  of  these 
eras,  which  we  may  call  the  Arab 
irruption,  Zoroaster  had  arisen  to  sup- 
plement the  early  Persian  code  of  mo- 
rality. The  exact  date  at  which  he 
flourished  is  hard  to  fix  —  writers  vary 
from  2200  n.c.  to  1300  B.C.  —  but  all 
that  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  is  to 
note  that  by  the  time  the  Arabs  over- 
ran Persia  there  had  long  been  estab- 
lished a  faithful  and  devoted  body  of 
Zoroastrinns,  read}'  to  renounce  all  for 
the  religion  of  their  prophet.  Zoro- 
aster had  taught  them  that  it  was  not 
enough  44  to  ride,  and  draw  the  bow, 
and  speak  the  truth,"  they  must  de- 
feud  the  revelation  with  which  he  had 
entrusted  them.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  in  the  seventh  century  a  little 
band  of  exiles  from  Pare  (in  Persia) 
carried  their  principles  and  their  sacred 
fire  remote  from  Mahommedan  perse- 
cutors and  the  homes  of  their  ances- 
tors, first  to  Khorassan  and  then  to  the 
Indian  province  of  Guzerat.  At  this 
latter  place  they  established  themselves, 
after  negotiatious  with  the  Hindu  mon- 
arch, aud  one  is  glad  to  feel  that, 
notwithstanding  the  diluted  form  of 
Zoroaslriauism  with  which  they  pre- 
sented that  potentate,  they  have  pre- 
served almost  intact  that  for  which 
they  left,  home  and  happiness  in  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Yazdezard. 

To  follow  their  fortunes  from  this 
point  is  to  narrate  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted history  of  peace  and  prosperiiy. 
Once  only  have  they  taken  arms,  and 
thai  was  in  the  battle  of  Sanjau,  1303 
A.D.,  when  they  helped  the  Hindus 
against  the  Mahommedans. 

In  Akbar's  reign  they  became  com- 
mercicd,  and  began  the  trade  with 
China  which  has  largely  made  of  them 
the  luxurious  nation  they  now  repre- 
sent ;  but  their  rise  in  India  is  almost 
simultaneous  with  the  British  acquisi- 
tion of  Bombay.  The  Indian  Parsees 
number  now  in  all  ninety  thousand 
people.  They  are  and  always  have 
been  devoted  subjects  of  her  Majesty, 
and  we  may  attribute  this  as  much  to  a 
certain  sympathy  with  Western  meth- 
ods of  thought  over  Eastern  as  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  rather  be  ruled  by 
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entire  foreigners  than  by  those  whom 
they  might  themselves  have  conquered 
had  fortune  favored  them. 

The  Parsee,  in  the  business  of  life 
and  in  public  connections,  is  enterpris- 
ing, eminently  successful,  earnest,  nnd 
diligent.  He  does  most  things  with 
case,  is  blessed  with  intelligence,  has 
tact  and  adaptability  ;  so  that  his  rela- 
tions with  all  the  differing  races  around 
him  are  easy  and  happy.  No  caste 
distinctions  have  made  for  him  his  pro- 
fession, as  with  the  Hindus.  Parsees 
ns  such  are  all  equally  well  born  and 
equally  favored  of  the  Deity.  The 
heaven-born  Brahmin  has  not  his  par- 
allel among  them.  Zoroaster  came  to 
priest  and  layman  alike.  Any  census 
will  give  the  range  of  their  avocations. 
When  not  medical,  legal,  or  educa- 
tional, they  are  commercial.  Agricul- 
ture they  seem  to  have  forsaken  with 
Persian  pastures,  although  there  is 
now  some  prospect  of  a  return  to  early 
habits  in  this  respect. 

In  domestic  relations  the  Parsee 
shows  favorably.  He  is  geutle  and 
courteous,  while,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
children  of  the  Sun,  his  affections  are 
strong.  His  treatment  of  his  women- 
kind  is  not  Oriental  ;  no  petty  jealousy 
consumes  him  lest  they  should  be  as 
powerful  as  himself  if  allowed  similar 
advantages.  He  is,  perhaps,  unneces- 
sarily luxurious  in  his  style  of  living, 
nnd  this  reacts  on  his  character,  mak- 
ing him  averse  to  any  exertion  which 
would  involve  personal  discomfort. 
Doubtless  it  is  not  his  fault ;  he  has 
been  too  much  the  centre  of  his  fam- 
ily's affections  to  be  anything  but  self- 
regarding  by  education. 

With  a  Parsee  the  day  begins  as  with 
many  other  people,  except  that  his 
matutinal  devotions  are  said  for  him 
and  his  family  by  a  white-robed  priest, 
who,  seated  ou  a  high  stool  and  with 
his  face  to  the  sun,  chants  prayers  in 
beautiful  language  from  a  Zend  liturgy. 
Each  family  has  its  priest,  who  faith- 
fully performs  his  duty  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  household.  There  must 
be  something  rather  helpful  in  the 
thought  that  while  they  go  about  their 
daily  tasks  somo  one  is  hedging  them 


rouud  with  blessings  ;  while,  in  the 
Fire  Temple  close  by,  another  white* 
robed  intercessor  stands  before  tho  sa- 
cred fire,  watching  the  incense  of  a 
naliou's  prayer  ascend  to  the  God  of 
light  and  heat.    Nor  is  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Deity  purely  vicarious  ; 
religion  enters  into  the  life  of  a  Zoro- 
astriau  in  more  ways  than  one.  When 
old  enough  to  learn  anything,  all  Parsee 
boys  and  girls  are  instructed  in  the 
religion  of  their  race.    At  seven  years 
of  age  the  boy  is  invested  with  the  sa- 
cred garments,  the  sudra  and  kusti. 
The  conception  is,  uulike  the  Judaic, 
that  ho  is  born  good,  and  that  no  evil 
touches  him  till  his  seventh  year.  The 
ceremony  during  the  investiture  is  elab- 
orate, but  noticeable  poiuts  are  the 
prayer  of  repentance  and  the  declara- 
tion of  faith.    The  sudra  is  a  finely 
woven  garment  —  44  the  garment  of  the 
go«>d  and  beneficial  way,"  as  its  name 
denotes  —  spotlessly  white,  to  suggest 
purity,  while  each  seam  is  invested 
with   symbolism,  exhorting  to  virtue. 
The  kusti  is  a  fine  cord  of  seventy-two 
threads,  representing  the  seventy-two 
chapters  of  the  Yazashne.    This  is 
knotted  round  the  waist  of  the  child  by 
the  officiating  dastur,  who  chants  mean- 
time a  monotheistic  creed,  declaratory 
of  the  faith  left  to  Parsees  by  Zoroaster 
and  of  that  prophet's  divine  commis- 
sion.   At  the  last  knot  the  priest  says, 
44  Perform  good  actions,  and  abstain 
from  evil  ones,"  and  henceforward  the 
young  Zoroastrian  is  responsible  for 
himself.    The  knots  in  the  kusti  repre- 
sent to  him  vows  of  truth  and  charity 
with  such  other  virtues  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  desire,  and  he  says  his 
prayers  upon  this  sacred  cord  many 
times  a  day.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
though  devoid  of  that  asceticism  which 
characterizes  Brahminism,  Zoroastrian- 
ism  is  a  beautiful  ministry  to  truth  and 
goodness,  and  nothing  is  too  small  to 
take  part  in  this  service.    Life  is  repre- 
sented as  a  contest  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  man  is  encouraged  to 
range  himself  on  the  side  of  light. 

To  turn  now  to  things  educational. 
The  Parsees  have  always  happily  becu 
blessed  with  intelligence.    In  the  days 
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when  their  language  was  Persian,  and 
their  location  the  land  of  their  origin, 
they  had  a  literature  worth  possessing. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  tells  how  the  men 
repairing  his  tents  at  Ispahan  sang 
mystical  odes  of  Hatiz.  Poetic  sensi- 
bility is  independent  of  - rank  or  educa- 
tion with  them,  as  with  most  Orientals. 
But  Persian  poetry  has  long  ago  been 
expounded  to  the  uninitiated,  and  we 
know  now  that  the  warm  tropical  glow, 
the  rich  imagery,  the  soft  accents  which 
delight  the  ear,  only  veil  the  deepest 
and  most  mystical  of  philosophical  long- 
ings. 

The  language  of  the  Parsees  in  India 
is  Guzerathi,  varied  slightly  from  the 
language  of  that  province  ;  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  Persian  literature  is  thus, 
alas  1  more  or  less  forsaken.  The 
Translation  Committee  does  some  good 
work  in  Guzerathi,  and  Zoroastrian  re- 
search has  of  late  years  been  solidly 
aided  by  man}*  Parsee  scholars. 

The  education  of  a  Parsee  compasses 
the  ordinary  stages.  He  begins,  per- 
haps, at  a  Guzerathi  school,  or  with 
tutors  at  home.  High  schools  and  col- 
leges or  a  university  course  in  England 
next  await  him ;  but  many  Parsees 
give  their  children  an  entirely  English 
education.  They  do  not,  like  the  Hin- 
dus, lose  caste  by  crossing  the  waters. 
As  to  statutes  and  such  like,  the  uni- 
versity and  her  Majesty's  inspectors 
make  excellent  provision.  Schools, 
both  primary  and  high,  are  under  gov- 
ernment supervision,  and  though  much 
remains  to  be  rectified  in  the  manner 
of  imparting  instruction,  any  visitor  to 
India  would,  I  doubt  not,  marvel  that 
education  should  have  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  comparatively  so  short  a  time. 
India  walks  with  large  steps  iu  this  as 
in  other  things,  and  anomalies  crowd 
upon  us  ;  a  university  opcu  iu  all  its 
branches  to  women,  and  the  strict  pur- 
dah system  ;  the  highest  philosophical 
enlightenment,  and  the  superstitions  of 
a  temple  to  Kali.  But  then,  like  the 
vegetable  life  around  us  iu  India,  we 
are  not  all  winter  or  all  summer  at  the 
same  time  ;  we  are  not  all  young  to- 
gether in  mental  any  more  than  in 
physical  development  —  the  orthodox 


must  hold  to  the  old  ways,  and  who 
can  say  but  that  this  very  conservatism 
is  not  the  ballast  of  India,  actiug  as  a 
wholesome  restraint  to  rashness  and 
keeping  us  from  outstripping  our- 
selves ? 

As  to  women  and  girls,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  people  outside  India  to  mass 
together  the  peoples  who  inhabit  it, 
and  to  talk  of  **  the  poor,  downtrodden 
women  of  India,"  and  much  sympathy 
is  spent,  and  some  imagination,  on  the 
troubles  which  are  supposed  to  assail 
them.  With  the  Parsees,  we  start  with 
a  difference,  however,  for  they  do  not 
shut  up  their  womeu  behind  the  pur- 
dah, nor  does  their  early  history  war- 
rant any  such  custom.  The  Avesta 
has  a  delightful  sketch  of  Iranian 
womeu  —  how  they  wove,  and  spun, 
and  read,  and  rode,  and  drew  the  bow. 
and  ruled  their  households.  They  com- 
bined all  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
woman's  education  ;  they  were  com- 
panionable to  their  husbands  and  yet 
domestic  ;  and  so  great  was  their  spir- 
itual importance  iu  the  Iranian  family 
that  they  were  allowed  to  partake  in 
the  sacred  rites,  and  their  names  were 
invoked  together  with  those  of  mascu- 
line saints  and  deities.  This  will  be 
refreshing  to  such  as  are  accustomed  to 
hear  Manu  declare  that  he  who  does 
not  pay  his  debts  will  be  boru  again  as 
"a  slave,  a  servant,  a  quadruped,  or  ft 
woman  "  —  significant  category  ! 

The  Parsees  of  to-day  may  be  said  to 
have  retained  most  of  these  good  tradi- 
tions ;  their  womenkind  are  treated 
with  respect  and  deference,  and  if  we 
fail  to  be  as  great  a  power  as  the  Ira- 
nian lady,  it  is  doubtless  because  we 
do  not  better  use  the  aids  which  fall  to 
us.  Like  the  early  Irauian,  the  Parsee 
child  takes  the  sacred  vows  at  about 
seven  years  of  age  ;  she  goes  to  school 
or  has  her  governesses.  Too  often  (in 
orthodox  families)  her  parents  stop  her 
education  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  she 
comes  out  ;  she  travels  with  her  par- 
ents to  the  different  hill-stations,  in 
pursuit  of  the  season  ;  she  is  marriage- 
able. The  dastur  of  the  family  puts 
her  down  in  his  list  of  marriageable 
girls,  together  with  a  description  of  her 
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personal  attractions,  mental  and  phys- 
ical, ami  the  amount  of  dowry  which 
her  father  is  prepared  to  give  with  her. 
This  last  is  purely  supplemental,  and 
arrives  at  its  largest  figure  when  ugli- 
ness ami  brainlessness  predominate. 
Nor  is  character  omitted  iu  the  compu- 
tation—  a  bad  temper  is  equated  in  the 
sound  coin  of  her  Majesty's  empire. 
If  beautiful  or  otherwise  attractive,  her 
father  feels  justified  in  concluding  that 
his  daughter  needs  no  bush.  Choice  is 
pain  ;  he  will  not  dazzle  the  young  aspi- 
rant by  too  many  attractions,  although 
when  the  suitor  has  appeared  the 
father  is  not  loth  to  dower  heavily. 
A  Zoroastrian  is  by  no  means  a  miser  ; 
lie  loves  to  do  haudsomcly  that  to 
which  he  sets  his  hand.  The  dastur, 
omniscient  being,  possesses  an  equally 
significant  list  of  marriageable  young 
.men,  with  a  forecast  as  to  their  pros- 
pects in  their  profession  or  other- 
wise ;  these  lists,  as  will  be  imagined, 
make  excellent  literature  for  the  re- 
spective parents.  They  are  Iranian 
enough,  however,  to  let  the  persons 
concerned  manage  for  themselves  the 
real  business  of  the  wooing.  The  par- 
ents content  themselves  with  making 
opportunities,  and  directing  the  tastes 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  com- 
pulsion is  rarely  necessary,  whether 
because  the  child  is  docile  —  who 
knows  ? 

One  cannot  regret  any  system  which 
retains  authority  iu  an  age  when  lib- 
erty, whether  much  or  little,  is  likely  to 
prove  baneful  ;  still  I  must  confess  to 
being  intensely  amused  at  the  marriage 
lists  I  have  seen,  and  the  arithmetical 
exactitude  of  the  equations.  One  won- 
ders, too,  why  44  accomplished  *'  should 
take  so  much  off  a  dower  when  it 
means  what  it  does  mean  iu  India, 
for  most  Parsce  girls,  alas  ! — a  little 
music,  bad  enough  to  be  painful,  a 
little  painting,  an  acquaintance  with 
English  and  French.  This  last  is  often 
put  to  no  further  use  than  the  reading 
of  lachrymose  novels,  for  there  is  no 
one  in  a  Parsee  household  who  will 
trouble  to  suggest  better.  The  domes- 
tic part  of  the  girl's  education  is  not 
neglected,  certainly  (though  she  no 


longer  minds  her  spinning-wheel  as  in 
Iranian  days),  and  Parsee  ladies  are 
always  peculiarly  gentle  and  home-lov- 
ing, showing  to  best  advantage  in  their 
families.  Poems  sing  the  praises  of 
the  warlike  Gurdafrid,  firm  in  saddle 
and  practised  in  the  fight,  who  van- 
quished Sorab,  the  sou  of  Hustum, 
whom  no  man  could  withstand  (Fir- 
dusi).  Perhaps  beside  her  Parsee  ladies 
are  too  little  active  ;  at  any  rate  one 
longs  for  something  —  poverty  perhaps, 
or  the  devotion  to  some  idea,  however 
exaggerated,  which  will  rouse  us  out  of 
our  lethargy  to  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  our  origin — emancipators  of  Indian 
women,  builders  of  an  Indian  literature, 
reformers  of  Indian  abuses — what 
not  ?  We  are  so  placed  as  to  invite 
action  ;  united  and  small,  our  lives 
must  touch  each  other's  ;  the  treasures 
of  the  university  are  at  our  feet  ;  India, 
with  its  beautiful  sunsets,  its  luxu- 
riant hills,  its  wild  wastes,  its  demon- 
haunted  caverns,  its  ancient  literature, 
its  differing  peoples  and  minds,  is  at 
hand  to  supply  our  imaginations ; 
beauty,  in  God's  work  and  in  man's 
work,  is  around  us  ;  the  result  of 
various  civilizations  is  with  us  to  iurlu- 
ence  us  ;  looking  on  lovely  things  with 
a  trained  and  understanding  eye,  our 
minds  ought  to  grow  beautiful.  We 
might  fulfil  that  for  which  the  prophet 
said  Zoroastriaus  were  born  —  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  goodness  in  the  world,  and 
diminish  the  power  of  Ahreinan,  the 
Evil  Spirit. 

Perhaps  one  mistake  made  in  the 
education  of  a  Parsce  girl  is  that  the 
religious  and  emotional  side  of  her 
nature  is  not  sufficiently  developed. 
Women  have  for  long  left  the  praying 
to  the  men.  Some  effort  has  of  late 
been  made  to  bring  back  the  ancient 
times,  when  men  and  women  had  equal 
religious  duties.  Compare  Zoroaster's 
prayer  to  Ahura  Mazda,  44  that  the  vir- 
tuous and  noble  Hataosa,  the  wife  of 
King  Vishtaspa,  may  exert  herself  to 
help  in  propagating  among  her  sex  the 
moral  and  spiritual  culture  of  which  he 
was  the  great  pioneer  and  founder " 
(Yt.  ix.  25,  xvii.  40).  So  Professor 
Darmesteter  says  :   "  The   moral  vic- 
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tory  of  Zoroastriauism  is  the  work  of  a 
woman,  and  no  picture  of  womeu  is 
nobler  and  higher  than  that  drawn  in 
the  Avesta."  She  helped  her  husband 
to  suppress  evil  and  propitiate  the 
gods  ;  she  was  trained  in  all  truth, 
righteousness,  and  justice,  and  after 
this  life  was  found  worthy  to  be  iu- 
voked  among  the  saints. 

Of  Zoroastriauism  itself  much  has 
been  said  and  written  ;  we  all  know 
that  the  sun  and  lire  anil  light  are  to  a 
Zoroastrian  only  the  greatest  exhibition 
of  the  power  of  a  deity.  Pure  Zoroas- 
triauism is  simply  a  beautiful  form  of 
Theism.  The  Fire  Temple,  with  its 
priest  forever  feeding  the  sacred  flame, 
the  incense  of  the  people's  prayers 
continually  ascending  to  God,  has  no 
touch  of  heathenism,  or  of  anything 
but  what  is  rctined  and  beautiful.  All 
that  is  wanted  now  is  what  Mr.  Arnold 
calls  Hebraism  or  Judaism  ;  we  have 
enough  of  Hellenism  and  to  spare. 
The  unity  of  Zoroastriauism  is  notice- 
able. The  people  did  indeed  divide 
into  Kudmis  and  Shehenshais,  but  the 
difference  was  ouly  as  to  the  date  of 
the  last  Persiau  king.  It  does  not  ex- 
ist in  Persia,  and  even  among  Indian 
Zoroastriaus  is  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance whatever.  The  sects  intermarry, 
and  are  on  the  friendliest  terms,  re- 
taining the  distinction  merely  so  as  not 
to  embarrass  old  records. 

To  view  religion  now  iu  its  coucrete 
aspect  and  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  a 
Parsee.  At  a  child's  birth  the  protect- 
ing angels  are  invoked,  prayers  are 
offered  in  the  Fire  Temples,  the  astrol- 
oger is  consulted,  the  child's  name  sug- 
gested (for  the  goddess  of  Fate  does 
not  write  visibly  on  the  blank  paper 
laid  ready  for  its  use  beside  the  bed  of 
the  young  infant).  Then  comes  the 
time  for  his  admission  to  the  privileges 
of  his  race  ;  the  investiture  with  the 
sudra  ami  kusti,  already  explained. 
The  next  occasion  for  a  ceremony  is  a 
marriage  —  full,  as  all  Eastern  cere- 
monies, of  symbolism.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  marriage  knot  is  a 
sevenfold  cowl  —  seven  being  a  sacred 
number  among  the  Parsees  ;  the  con- 
cluding ceremony  is  also  peculiar  — 


the  walk  round  the  sacred  fire,  indie- 
alive  of  a  desire  to  make  religion  the 
centre  of  their  joint  lives,  with  all  that 
lire  symbolizes  of  purity  and  holiness 
and  light.  The  liturgy  is  interesting 
—  Ahura  Mazda  is  invoked  for  happi- 
ness. Then  follows  the  curious  and 
quaintly  detailed  marriage  blessing, 
compassing  many  sides  of  life.  A  fool 
is  evidently  not  easily  suffered.  44  May 
you  be  brilliant;"  exhortations  to  vir- 
tue and  piety  succeed  this,  with  excel- 
lent maxims  for  daily  life:  "Do 
nothing  without  mature  considera- 
tion ;  "  "  Avoid  being  angry  ;  "  "  Be 
courteous,  sweet-tongued,  and  kiud;" 
44  Do  not  indulge  in  scandal  ;  "  •*  Do 
not  quarrel  with  the  revengeful;" 
and,  what  certainly  does  credit  to  the 
appreciation  of  knowledge,  44  Do  uot 
co-operate  with  the  ill  -  informed. '» 
44  Speak  in  an  assembly  after  malum 
consideration  "  may  be  enjoined  on  oc- 
casions other  than  a  marriage.  Also, 
44  In  no  way  annoy  your  mother/' 
Then  are  invoked  the  thirty  angels  for 
their  respective  virtues,  and  linal  bless- 
ings that  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
may  be  good  dismiss  the  palieut  couple. 

The  funeral  rites  are  peculiar  to  Per- 
sia. The  Parsees  will  not  burn  or  bury 
their  dead,  because  they  consider  a 
dead  body  impure,  and  they  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  defile  any  of  the 
elements.  They  therefore  expose  their 
corpses  to  vultures,  a  method  revolting 
perhaps  to  the  imagination,  but  one 
which  commends  itself  to  all  those  who 
are  acquainted  therewith.  And,  after 
all,  one  sees  nothing  but  the  quiet, 
white-robed  procession  (white  is  mourn- 
ing among  the  Parsees)  following  the 
bier  to  the  Tower  of  Silence.  At  the 
entrance  they  look  their  last  on  the 
dead,  and  the  corpse-bearers — a  caste 
of  such  —  carry  it  within  the  precincts* 
aud  lay  it  down,  to  be  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  vultures  which  crowd  the 
tower.  And  why  should  the  swoop  of 
a  flock  of  while  birds  be  more  revolt- 
ing than  what  happens  in  a  grave  ? 

Meanwhile,  and  for  three  days  after, 
the  priests  sny  constant  prayers  for 
the  departed,  for  his  soul  is  supposed 
uot  to  leave  the  world  till  the  fourth 
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day  after  death.  On  the  fourth  day 
there  is  the  Uthauua  ceremony,  when 
large  sums  of  money  are  given  away 
in  memory  of  the  departed.  The  lit- 
urgy in  use  is  a  series  of  funeral  ser- 
mons by  Zoroaster. 

Of  superstitions,  the  Parsees  have 
had  more  than  they  retain.  Connected 
with  burial  is  the  popular  conception  as 
to  the  etticacy  of  a  dog's  gaze  after 
death.  Dogs  are  sacred,  and  supposed 
to  guide  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  heaven, 
and  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  ;  hence  it  is 
customary  to  lead  a  dog  into  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  that  he  may  look  at  the 
corpse  before  it  is  carried  to  the  Tower. 

Oriental  scholars  will  miss  the  prom- 
inence of  Parsee  legislation.  We  have 
no  Mauu  and  no  Korau.  The  codes 
prepared  by  the  Prophet  seem  to  have 
been  lost  in  early  ages.  Custom  has 
guided  therefore,  and  the  Panchayet 
had  the  final  decision  iu  disputes.  The 
first  Panchayet  was  a  self-constituted 
council  of  the  iulluenlial  members  of 
the  community.  It  was  the  court  of 
justice  iu  all  causes,  aud  any  refusal  to 
abide  by  its  decrees  was  punished  by 
excommunication,  and,  what  would 
have  delighted  Bentham,  public  beat- 
ing with  shoes.  About  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Panchayet  received  govern- 
ment recognition,  but  it  was  recon- 
structed in  1787,  in  consequence  of 
quarrels  and  the  oppression  of  the 
members.  In  its  new  form  it  cousisted 
of  six  priests  aud  six  laymen,  and  it 
worked  well.  It  passed  regulations 
about  such  matters  as  the  manner  of 
mourning  ;  e.gf.,  they  were  not  to  cry 
in  assemblies,  or  beat  their  breasts,  or 
indulge  in  any  excessive  grief.  So 
with  sumptuary  regulations  as  to  feasts 
and  fasts.  Such  a  body  depended  for 
iU  efficiency  entirely  on  the  strength 
of  the  members  composing  it.  As 
soon  as  the  older  ones  died  out,  and 
weaker  men  came  to  rule,  the  Pancha- 
yet ceased  to  have  any  effect.  Persons 
were  respected  in  the  distribution  of 
punishment,  and  many  wicked  flour- 
ished unmolested.  As  a  result  it  ceased 
to  exist  in  1836,  and  has  since  then  been 
no  more  thau  trustee  for  the  charitable 
funds  of  the  community.    Thus  bereft 


of  a  governing  body,  the  Parsees  so- 
licited government  aid,  aud  after  much 
inquiry  aud  discussion  two  acts  were 
passed  —  the  Parsee  Succession  Act  and 
the  Parsee  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act, 
1865.  Moreover,  the  Parsee  Matrimo- 
nial Courts  have  taken  the  place  of  tho 
old  Panchayet  iu  the  matters  they  con- 
sider, and  of  the  constitution  aud  pro- 
cedure of  this  court  the  curious  will 
find  ample  explanation  in  the  report  of 
Sir  J.  Arnold's  commission. 

It  remains  to  add  something  by  way 
of  apology.  I  have  been  hampered  by 
the  thought  that  much  that  1  can  say 
must  be  common  knowledge.  More- 
over, I  have  tried  to  avoid  what  could 
be  found  in  books.  All  that  was  pos- 
sible was  to  glance  at  the  Parsees  as 
they  appear  iu  their  daily  life  in  India. 
We  find  an  anomalous  little  body  of 
people,  with  a  history  and  a  philosophy, 
planted  in  a  small  corner  of  western 
India  —  themselves  in  a  way  both  West- 
ern aud  Eastern — aud  thus  forming  a 
bridge  between  the  continents.  West- 
ern in  progressive  thought,  in  educa- 
tion, aud  in  social  customs  ;  Eastern  in 
location,  in  birth,  iu  imagination,  and 
religion,  and  working  iu  what  was  a 
foreign  country  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  with  the  people  and  their 
rulers.  Always  loyal  to  her  Majesty's 
Empire,  they  may  bo  said  to  be  in- 
terpreters to  the  East  of  the  Western 
spirit,  while  the  most  cordial  relations 
exist  between  them  and  the  other  races 
iu  India.  Their  religion  has  found 
many  expounders  and  defenders  ;  all 
must  acknowledge  its  beauty,  its  free- 
dom from  superstition,  its  high  moral 
ideals,  its  charming  symbolism.  Iu 
education  and  social  customs  we  find 
them  almost  Europeau. 

And  now  the  tale  is  told.  We  have 
seen  the  Parsee  as  he  stands  before  the 
priest  in  that  early,  solemn  moment,  of 
his  life  when  he  is  named  by  the  name 
of  his  Prophet  ;  we  have  met  him 
in  public  and  private  life ;  we  have 
watched  as  his  hands  were  bound  with 
that  sevenfold  cord  ;  then,  when  the 
last  rites  came  to  be  performed,  wo 
listened  to  the  chanting  of  the  funeral 
dirge,  and  saw  the  white-robed  proces- 
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Hie  Parsees. 


aion  winding  to  the  Silent  Tower  ;  and, 
as  they  lift  him  gently  to  where  his 
foot  has  never  trod,  let  us  turn  aside  to 
the  hearth  nnd  the  sandal-wood,  that 
to  Ahum  Mazda  may  ascend  from  us 
the  prayer  that  the  three  days  may  not 
yet  have  elapsed,  but  that  even  now 
the  spirit  of  that  dead  Persia,  which 


once  reached  so  far  westward,  may  rise 
to  inspire  her  representatives  in  India 
with  desire  and  streugth,  that  wc  may 
effect  our  true  destiny  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  Prophet,  through  the  ages  — 
even  to  widen  the  skirts  of  light,  and 
make  the  struggle  with  darkness  nar- 
i  rower.  Cornelia  Sorabji. 


An  important  Bulletin  on  the  forest  and 
mineral  wealth  of  Brazil  has  lately  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. The  forests  of  Brazil  abound  in 
woods  of  great  value,  some  of  the  finest  of 
which  are  said  to  be  entirely  unknown  in 
Europe.  With  regard  to  mineral  resources, 
Brazil  is  not  less  fortunate.  Scientific  ex- 
plorers have  found  great  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron,  and  have  also  proved  that  the 
country  possesses  copper,  manganese,  and 
argentiferous  lead  ore.  There  are  also 
mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.  Diamonds 
are  co-extensive  with  the  gold  deposits, 
and,  like  that  metal,  are  most  abundant  in 
Minas  Geraes,  where  they  have  been  found 
since  1789.  The  most  important  locality 
known  for  the  production  of  these  gems  is 
the  district  of  Diamantina,  in  the  above- 
named  state.  They  are  found  in  Parana, 
in  the  gravels  of  the  river  Tibagy,  and  in 
the  bed  of  streams  dry  during  the  summer. 
Since  the  discovery  of  diamonds  at  the 
< 'ape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Brazilian  produc- 
tion has  greatly  diminished.  As  regards 
iron,  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  abounds 
with  it.  It  is  not  found  in  veins  or  strata, 
buried  deep  in  the  earth,  but  in  enormous 
beds,  often  lying  at  the  surface,  or  in 
mountain  masses.  These  vast  deposits  are 
worked  only  by  small  scattered  furnaces, 
charcoal  being  used  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ore.  Of  these  small  furnaces  there  are  five 
groups,  producing  about  three  thousand 
tons  annually,  the  product  being  used  in 
the  surrounding  districts  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  of  home  consumption,  such 
as  hoes,  shovels,  picks,  drills,  nails,  horse- 
shoes, etc.  In  the  State  of  San  Paulo  are 
found  deposits  similar  to  the  best  Norwe- 
gian ore  ;  and  one  of  the  mines  is  worked 
hy  the  government  establishment  near  the 
village  of  Sorocaba.  This  establishment 
has  two  furnaces,  and  produced  in  one  year 


about  seven  hundred  and  ninety  tons  of 
pig-iron.  The  ore  has  about  sixty-seven 
per  cent,  of  iron.  In  Santa  Cater ina,  not 
far  from  a  harbor  accessible  to  the  largest 
vessels,  are  vast  deposits  of  haematite,  con- 
taining, on  an  average,  thirty  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  and  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  iron.  In  the  State  of  Goyaz,  as  in  Minas 
Geraes,  are  found  enormous  masses  of  the 
ore  itaberite. 


Race  Degeneracy.  —  The  "  degeneracy 
of  the  race"  is  a  favorite  topic  of  the  "silly 
season/'    Opinions  are  divided.    The  youth 
and  smallness  of  the  modern  British  soldier 
are  used  as  arguments  in  favor  of  degen- 
eracy, whilst  athletic  records  and  the  in- 
creased stature  of  women  are  urged  as 
proof  of  our  improvement  in  physique 
Probably  the  vigor  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  is  increasing,  that  of  the  working 
classes  being  stationary,  whilst  a  fringe  is 
deteriorating,  owing  to  the  modern  crowd- 
ing of  the  agricultural  population  to 
towns.    From  this  fraction  of  the 
tion,  apparently,  a  considerable  percentage 
of  our  recruits  are  drawn.    Any  one  who 
saw  the  tennis  tournament  in  Devonshire 
Park,  Eastbourne,  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  proficiency  of  the 
women.     Take  them  out  of  the  skim 
which  handicap  them,  and  ladies  like 
Ilillyard  and  Miss  Shackles  would 
few  points  from  the  best  men.    As  it 
they  play  half-volleys  with  equal 
There  is  no  evidence  of  degeneracy  in 
tennis,  at  all  events.    One  wonders 
what  eyes  our  great-grandmothers  would 
behold  the  cat-like  activity  of  their  de- 
scendants in  the  tennis  courts  !   Tennis,  at 
all  events,  should  send  forward  some  excel- 
lent atavistic  propensities  into  the  future. 
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ADDISON'S  WALK. 

Gbeen  cloister  of  our  tranquil  Academe, 
What  form  is  this  that  greets  us  as  we 
pace 

Beneath  your  boughs,  the  genius  of 
the  place, 

With  soft  accost  that  fits   our  musing 
dream  ? 

Scholar,  divine,  or  statesman  would  be- 
seem 

That  reverend  air,  that  pensive-bril- 
liant face 

And  lofty  wit  and  speech  of  Attic 
grace, 

Rich  in  grave  ornament  and  noble  theme  : 
'Tis  he  who  played  unspoiled  a  worldly 
part, 

Taught  the  town  truth,  and  in  a  selfish 
age 

Lured  fops  and  toasts  to  heed  a  note 
sublime, 

Who  here  had  early  learned  the  crowning 
art, 

To  walk  the  world  like  Plato's  monarch- 
sage, 

Spectator  of  all  being  and  all  time. 
Spectator.  T.  Hekbekt  Wahren. 


FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 

"  Nenun  maggior  dolor© 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  fellce 
Nella  miserla." 

Inferno. 

Well  might  the  memory  of  the  "happy 
sighs," 

The  "much  desire,"  whose  fair,  fruit- 
boding  bloom, 

Set  in  the  trembling  kiss  that  held  their 
doom, 

Burn  fiercelier  than  the  flame  that  never 
dies  ; 

Those  ever-linked  souls,  whom  Dante's 
eyes, 

Weeping,  saw  driven  through  the  dawnless 
gloom 

By  hissing  tempest ;  imminent  sorrows 
loom 

Less  darkly  than  such  thoughts  of  rapture 
rise  ; 

And  well  might  gentle  Dante  swoon  with 
ruth 

When  one  soul  told  and  one  soul  wept  to 
hear 

The  tale  of  happy  hours  aswerve  from 
truth  ; 

But  to  the  guiltless,  when  all  hopes  are 
sere, 


Walk,  etc. 

Musing  on  bliss  once  theirs  in  very  sooth 
Is  sweet,  and  thoughts  of  vanished  joys  are 
dear. 

Hath  noon  less  glory  mused  upon  by  night  ? 
Doth  June's  full  heart  with  lessened  fervor 
glow 

Remembered  when  the  world  is  wan  with 
snow? 

Are  its  warm  roses  petalled  with  delight 
Less  fragrant,  and  their  diamond  dews  less 
bright 

Because  in  winter  dark  no  flower  may 
blow? 

Doth  music  of  moon-glamoured  May-woods 
flow 

Less  rich  to  thought,  when  trees  with  rime 

are  white  ? 
Nay,  memory  and  longing  subtly  weave 
New  magic  round  the  joys  that  are  no 

more  ; 

Spring  brightller  blooms  by  winter's  dream- 
watched  fire  ; 
Remembered  joy  in  sorrow  is  reprieve 
To  anguish  ;  long-dead  days  from  happy 
yore 

In  dark  hours  rise,  lest  hearts  with  pain 
expire. 

Murray's  Magazine.       MAXWELL  GRAY. 


NECESSITY. 

What  stern  Necessity  hath  once  ordained 

For  mortal's  share, 
Let  him  not   murmur,  howsoe'er  con- 
strained, 

His  lot  to  bear. 

Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Laws,  nor 
Gods,  nor  Men, 

Her  voice  can  stay  ; 
Her  icy  finger  points  the  way,  and  then 

Man  must  obey. 

And  Love,  and  Hate,  and  Fear,  and  Joy, 
and  Pain, 

She  portions  each  ; 
Nor  vanished  bliss  will  e'er  restore  again. 

Whoe'er  beseech. 

'Tis  weakness  to  resist  her  stern  decree, 

'Tis  impious  to  rebel  ; 
The  strongest  mind,  the  noblest  heart  has 

he, 

Who  follows  well. 
Temple  Bar.  W.  S. 
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Tfie  Ireland  of  To-day. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  IRELAND  OF  TO-DAY.  ' 

Ireland  is  by  nature  a  poor  coun- 
try. Its  very  conformation,  shaped  as 
it  is  like  a  basin,  with  an  elevated  outer 
rim  of  mountains  and  highlands  sloping 
inward  to  a  broad  expanse  of  low,  wet 
land,  makes  drainage  a  more  important 
and  difficult  problem  than  it  is  in  any 
other  civilized  country.  A  resourceful 
and  indefatigable  race  like  the  Dutch, 
given  complete  mastery  of  themselves, 
would  perhaps  have  satisfactorily 
solved  this  problem.  What  the  Irish, 
under  like  conditions,  might  have  done 
with  it  no  one  can  say.  At  all  events 
the  problem  remains  to  this  day,  com- 
plicating and  embarrassing  husbandry 
over  something  like  a  half  of  the  culti- 
vated area  of  the  island.  The  very 
Hrst  glimpses  of  Ireland  which  his- 
tory affords  shows  us  Mediterranean 
voyagers  seeking  it  out  for  its  metallic 
ores.  To-day,  after  a  lapse  of  a  score 
of  centuries,  the  question  of  Ireland's 
mineral  wealth  is  almost  wholly  one  of 
speculation.  We  know  that  the  island 
contains  coal.  The  united  coal-tields  of 
Lcinster  arc  stated  to  cover  sixty -one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
those  of  Tyrone  seventeen  thousand 
acres,  of  the  Lough  Allen  district 
twenty  thousand  acres  ;  the  estimated 
supply  of  them  all  is  put  by  the  statisti- 
cians at  two  hundred  and  nine  million 
tons.  The  figures  look  well,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  Ireland's  greatest 
modern  annual  output  of  coal  never 
readied  more  than  one  sixteen  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  total  production  of 
the  United  Kingdoms  for  the  year,  and 
it  was  very  bad  coal  at  <hat.  Much  the 
same  is  to  be  said  of  iron,  copper,  and 
the  more  precious  metals.  Time  has 
been  when  they  played  a  relatively 
prominent  part  in  the  industrial  affairs 
of  the  island.  A  large  portion  of  the 
once  splendid  forests  of  Ireland  are 
known  to  have  been  cut  down  to  afford 
fuel  for  the  smelting  of  native  iron. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  wood 
the  work  languished,  and  now  only  one 
or  two  of  the  Antrim  mines  are  kept 
open  at  all.    Duriug  the  past  hundred 
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years  some  £75,000  worth  of  gold  has 
been  taken  from  the  Wicklow  hills,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  devoted  much  time  and 
money  to  the  task  of  discovering  still 
more,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it. 
Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
men,  the  copper  mines  round  about 
Skibberecn  were  raising  lifty  thousand 
tons  per  year.  In  1883  this  had  sunk 
to  the  pitiful  tigure  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  tons  ;  now,  save  for  a 
little  barytes  work,  the  mines  are  closed 
altogether.  It  is  no  longer  worth  tho 
while  of  auy  one  in  Ireland  to  dig  un- 
derground. Of  all  the  innumerable  al- 
tars dedicated  to  Irish  saints  in  Ireland, 
scarcely  one  is  of  Irish  marble.  ThougU 
their  own  hills  abound  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  colored  veins  in  the 
world,  the  builders  of  Irish  churches 
find  it  cheaper  to  bring  marble  from 
Belgium  and  Italy. 

There  is  a  reason  for  all  this  —  one 
which  would  remain  sufficient  even  if 
Irish  coal  were  as  good  as  Durham, 
and  Irish  iron  as  Derbyshire  —and  this 
takes  us  at  a  step  to  the  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  the  material  existence  of 
the  Ireland  of  to-day* 

Our  common  belief  is  that  Ireland  is 
governed  by  Parliament  at  Westmins- 
ter, operating  through  tho  chief  secre- 
tary and  his  official  machinery  radiating 
from  Dublin  Castle.  That  is  a  govern- 
ment which  counts  for  very  little.  Tho 
true  control  of  Ireland  as  a  whole  is 
vested  in  a  Parliament  which  no  one 
hears  of,  whose  monthly  sessions  no- 
body reports  ;  I  mean  the  "  Confer- 
ence "  of  representatives  of  the  Irish 
railway  and  steamship  lines.  These 
are  the  real  rulers  of  the  island. 

In  these  days  there  is  no  country 
which  regards  its  magnates  of  trans- 
portation ami  their  methods  with  un- 
mixed approval.  But  in  every  other 
land  the  grumbler  at  least  recognizes 
that  the  shield  has  a  reverse  ;  if  there 
are  bad  things  to  be  said  about  the  rail- 
ways, he  admits  that  there  are  also 
good  things.  In  Ireland  alone  there 
seems  to  be  no  single  word  of  praise 
found  or  deserved.  Nowhere  else  hasi 
the  great  genie  which  George  Stephen- 
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son  unloosed,  and  which  now  bestrides 
and  sways  our  very  existence,  behaved 
so  badly. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  somewhere 
else  —  in  Turkey,  possibly,  or  Para- 
guay—  as  unintelligent  and  perversely 
harmful  a  railway  management  as  that 
under  the  blight  of  which  Ireland 
withers.  But  if  there  is,  it  is  practised 
iu  a  remote  and  unimportant  quarter, 
among  a  people  to  whom  steam  is  an 
indifferent  superfluity.  But  Ireland 
lies  within  sight  of  the  busiest  indus- 
trial hive  on  earth  ;  is  au  associate, 
after  a  fashion,  in  the  largest  manufac- 
turing firm  the  world  has  ever  known. 
For  her  to  be  badly  served  by  the  agent 
which  the  others  employ  to  such  tre- 
mendous advantage,  is  to  be  helplessly 
trampled  under  foot  by  her  partners. 
Aud  she  has  been,  aud  is  being,  thus 
trampled  well-uigh  to  death. 

We  have  all  heard  until  we  are  tired 
of  the  Irish  industries  destroyed  by 
ancient  penal  laws,  or  by  the  more 
modern  Act  of  Union.  Why  does  not 
some  oue  catalogue  the  industries  of 
yesterday  which  to-day  are  only  memo- 
ries—crushed out  by  the  Irish  rail- 
ways ?  In  just  a  single  department, 
take  the  list  of  tanning,  saddlery,  the 
hides  and  leather,  the  making  of  soap 
■and  candles,  of  boots  aud  shoes  by 
wholesale,  of  buttons  and  other  boue 
work,  and  of  horn  combs.  These  arc 
all  tilings  which  Ireland  could  well  do, 
and,  indeed,  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
did  do.  She  may  not  do  them  now,  be- 
cause the  railways,  the  Dublin  cattle- 
men, and  the  steamer  lines  combine  to 
decree  that  all  Ireland's  huge  export 
supply  of  live-stock  shall  be  sent  across 
the  Irish  Sea  on  the  hoof.  An  attempt 
was  made  ten  years  back  to  establish 
abattoirs  iu  Irelaud,  and  to  ship  only 
the  dressed  meat  to  England  in  refrig- 
erator-cars and  cold-chamber  vessels. 
This  can  be  profitably  done  from  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  from  the  river 
Plate,  aud  far  New  Zealand  ;  it  could 
not  be  done  from  Ireland.  The  combi- 
nation described  above  made  no  secret 
of  its  methods  in  crushing  the  enter- 
prise, and  since  1884  no  one  has  had 
the  courage  to  repeat  the  experiment. 


of  To-day. 

The  railways  of  Ireland  do  not  com- 
pete with  one  another  at  any  point. 
Each  little  company  is  undisputed  mas- 
ter in  its  own  district,  carrying  as  big 
and  costly  an  official  directorate  as 
would  suffice  to  manage  a  great  English 
line,  and  confining  itself  to  the  task  of 
levyiug  enough  taxation  upon  the  trade 
and  travel  of  its  province  to  pay  its 
salaries  and  provide  a  dividend. 

The  theory  of  doing  anything  to 
augment  this  trade  and  travel  is  un- 
known. Xo  idea  exists  save  to  put  a? 
heavy  a  toll  as  possible  upon  every- 
thing and  everybody  appearing  at  the 
station.  Although  there  is  combina- 
tion between  the  lines  to  protect  their 
common  monopoly,  it  docs  not  extend 
to  the  point  of  making  an  intelligible 
railway  system  for  the  whole  island. 
Each  railway  preserves  an  apparent 
indifference  as  to  whether  its  trains 
connect  with  those  of  its  neighbors. 
The  wayfarer  must  take  his  chance  at 
each  junctiou — aud  his  patrouagc  of 
the  buffet  at  the  station  while  he  wails 
is  deliberately  counted  upon  as  an  asset 
in  the  arrangement.  On  the  same 
theory  no  morning  trains  arc  run  in  the 
interior  early  enough  to  carry  the 
farmer  to  the  fair  ;  the  notiou  being  to 
compel  him  to  leave  home  the  previous 
evening  and  spend  the  uight  iu  the 
market-town,  to  the  profit  of  the  rail- 
way's hotel  interests.  It  seems  hardly 
credible,  but  in  Irelaud  a  man  cannot 
send  goods  by  one  invoice  over  more 
than  one  line.  He  cannot  even  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
whole  at  any  one  place,  but  must  make 
his  own  inquiries,  contracts,  and  pay- 
ments wherever  the  goods  iu  transit 
pass  from  one  line  to  another. 

The  most  superficial  glauce  at  the 
local  goods  rates  charged  by  these  rail- 
ways sets  one  to  marvelling  that  people 
in  Ireland  still  try  to  carry  ou  any 
business  at  all.  To  bring  a  bullock  by 
rail  from  Cork  to  Dublin  costs  17.s.  iki.. 
while  to  send  him  on  from  Dublin  to 
Mauchester  costs  only  9s.  8rf.  It  is 
cheaper  to  transport  a  bullock  from 
Montreal  to  Bristol  than  from  Kil- 
kenny to  Bristol.  The  charge  upon  a 
ton  of  butter  from  Tralee   to  Cork 
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(eighty-three  miles)  is  £1  2s.  (hi  It 
can  be  sent  in  the  other  direction  from 
Fermoy  to  Liverpool  Wd  Dublin  (two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles)  for 
£1  13s.  4d.  To  haul  a  ton  of  Irish 
pork  from  Dungannon  to  Belfast  (forty 
miles)  costs  15a.  KM.  ;  the  carriage  of 
a  ton  of  American  bacon  back  from 
Belfast  to  Dungannon  is  only  10s. 
Bricks  can  be  landed  from  England  in 
Dublin  at  a  smaller  charge  for  transpor- 
tation than  is  made  from  the  brickyards 
nt  King's  Court,  fifty  miles  away,  and 
directly  on  the  railway  line.  A  barrel 
of  flour  can  be  brought  from  Chicago 
one  thousand  miles  by  rail  and  three 
thousand  by  water,  and  landed  at  Liv- 
erpool, for  less  money  than  it  costs  to 
bring  it  from  Londonderry  to  Manches- 
ter. The  railway  charge  for  a  ton  of 
apples  from  Armagh  to  Belfast  (thirty 
miles)  is  12a.  6tZ.  The  same  apples  can 
be  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Lisbon 
(1,147  miles)  for  21s.  It  only  costs  a 
little  over  twice  as  much  to  bring  a 
barrel  of  fish  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to 
London,  as  it  does  to  bring  one  from 
Galway  to  London. 

These  figures,  taken  at  random  from 
Dr.  Bowles-Daly's  book,  tell  a  story 
not  to  be  matched  anywhere,  I  think, 
among  nations.  They  happen  to  touch 
upon  some  half-dozen  departments  of 
industry,  three  of  which  have  been  lit- 
erally stamped  out  by  them.  To  enu- 
merate the  other  trades,  industries,  and 
divisions  of  productive  and  mercantile 
activity  that  have  been  discouraged, 
crippled,  destroyed  by  what  passes  for 
railway  management  in  Ireland,  would 
be  to  make  a  catalogue  of  practically  all 
the  helpful  things  Irishmen  have  tried 
to  do  in  their  own  country  for  the  past 


bitter  despite  of  the  obstacles  put  in 
their  path  by  the  railways.  The  export 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  though  not  what  it 
was,  remains  Ireland's  most  important 
trade.  How  little  the  railways  are  to 
be  thanked  for  this  has  been  hinted  at 
above.  Take  here  the  further  fact  that, 
from  the  chief  cattle  fair  at  Ballinasloe,. 
by  rail  some  ninety  miles  west  of  Dub- 
lin, the  drovers  prefer  to  spend  five 
days  along  the  road  driving  their  herds 
afoot,  rather  than  pay  the  extortionate 
toll  of  £2  5s.  per  truck  demanded  by 
the  railway.  They  manage  these  things 
better,  I  believe,  in  eastern  Roumelia. 

In  every  other  civilized  country  the 
railway  management  recognizes,  if  not 
a  duty  then  an  interest,  in  briuging  the 
producing  iuterior  into  as  close  contact 
as  may  be  with  the  seaports.  English 
lines  make  equal  rates  to  any  group  of 
competing  ports.  France  does  this 
from  the  provinces  to  Havre,  Dieppe, 
Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk.  The 
lowland  kingdoms  keep  a  careful  eye 
upon  cheap  traffic  facilities  to  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  and  Ger- 
many does  the  same  in  the  interest  of 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Dant- 
zic.  It  is  only  in  Ireland  that  the  effort 
to  send  goods  to  the  seaboard  is  penal- 
ized. The  whole  rich  dairy  district  of 
the  Blackwater  has  been  driven  out  of 
the  butler- making  industry  because 
the  charge  for  carriage  from  Fermoy  to 
Cork  (thirty-eight  miles)  was  put  at  the 
wanton  figure  of  15s.  <></.  per  ton.  The 
enterprising  men  who  planted  the  fruit 
orchards  in  Armagh  were  similarly 
brokeu.  The  demanded  railway  charge 
for  conveyance  to  Belfast,  thirty  miles 
away,  was  12s.  tf<7.  per  ton  —  and  it  was 
cheaper  not  to  grow  fruit  at  all.  The 


thirty  years.  In  only  one  or  two  great  flax-raising  industry,  which  we  carry  in 
branches  of  trade  docs  Ireland  to-day 
make  any  show  of  holding  her  own. 
The  peculiar  long,  thin,  sweet-mealed 
pig  which  gets  just  fat  enough  for  per- 
fect bacon,  and  firmly  refrains  from 
overstepping  the  border  line  of  gluttony 
into  hogdom,  is  still  a  unique  Irish  pos- 
session ;  but  the  chief  factors  of  Lim- 
erick and  Waterford  will  with  one  voice 
tell  you  that  they  maintain  their  place  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  only  in  sheer 


our  minds  as  one  of  Ireland's  principal 
assets,  has  been  destroyed  in  much  the 
same  wav.    Belfast  and  the  other  Uls- 

■ 

ter  factory  towns  get  nearly  all  their 
flax  now  from  the  Continent  and  the 
West  Indies.  Why  ?  It  costs  21s.  8tf. 
to  bring  a  ton  of  flax  by  rail  eighty -six 
miles,  from  Stranorlar  in  Donegal  to 
Belfast ;  the  combined  railway  and  sea- 
borne charge  from  Ghent  is  only  18s. 
8f/.    In  other  countries,  too,  there  ex- 
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i  theory  that  cheap  transportation 
of  raw  materials  from  the  seaboard  to 
inland  manufacturing  points  is  good 
business.  This  writ  of  common  sense 
docs  not  run  in  Ireland.  It  has  come 
now  to  be  the  melancholy  case  that, 
save  for  flax  and  a  little  silk,  no  raw 
material  whatsoever  is  landed  at  any 
Irish  port.  True,  none  is  needed  now, 
for  there  are  no  manufactories  in  the 
interior.  But  this  is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause.  The  mills  and  factories  may  be 
been,  roofless  and  deserted,  on  the 
banks  of  every  little  stream  in  western 
and  mid  Ireland.  The  railways  would 
not  bring  grist  to  these  mills  save  at 
prohibitive  prices.  They  prefer  to  dis- 
tribute the  flour  and  yellow  meal  ground 
in  Milwaukee  —  the  while  the  very 
useanins  of  the  word  44  miller  "  is  los- 
ing  its  meaning  to  the  Irish  mind,  as 
the  term  "loriuer"  has  done  with  you 
in  England. 

To  summarize  the  effects  of  Ireland's 
railway  system  upon  an  inland  town,  we 


cannot  do  better  than  to  lake  the 
of  Mounlmclick,  iu  Queen's  County, 
which  sixty  years  ago  was  a  remark- 
ably favorable  specimen  of  a  Quaker 
settlement  — cleanly,  well-ordered,  iu- 
dustrious,  and  frugal.  The  Friends  iu 
Ireland  lived  on  exceptionally  amiable 
terms  with  their  Papist  neighbors,  aud 
at  Mountmelick  they  gave  employment 
to  not  only  those  of  the  town,  but  of 
the  whole  surrounding  district.  The 
place  still  retains  its  predominant 
Quaker  element,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  orderly  and  self-sufficing  of  Irish 
communities.  It  happens  that  Lewis's 
44 Topographical  History  of  Ireland" 
gave,  in  1837,  a  specially  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  industries  of  the  town.  Lei 
me  rescue  from  the  obscurity  of  a  blue- 
book  the  report  of  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner O'Brien,  C.B.,  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labor,  on  the  state  of 
Mountmelick  in  May,  1893,  and  put  the 
two  together  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son :  — 


1837. 

1.  Population,  4,577. 

2.  Cotton-weaving,  employing  2,000  per- 

sons in  the  town  and  vicinity. 

3.  Two  woollen  factories,  employing  1,800 

ditto. 

4.  Iron  and  brass  foundry  and  engine 

works,  employing  40  persons. 
0.  Bit  and  stirrup  factory, 
ft  Distillery  —  annual    output,  120,000 

gallons. 
7.  Three  breweries. 


8.  Flour-mill. 

».  Two  soap  factories. 

10.  Large  tannery. 

11.  Large  tile  and  coarse- ware  potteries. 

These  contrasted  figures,  bear  in 
mind,  have  nothing  to  do  with  old 
trade-discrimination  laws,  or  the  Act  of 
Union,  or  any  branch  of  the  great  agra- 
rian dispute.  They  tell  the  story  of 
at  town  on  a  railway  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin,  largely  peopled  aud  quite  con- 
trolled by  a  class  whose  energy,  cour- 
age, thrift,  and  other  sterling  qualities 
jour  whole  industrial  north  bears  wit- 


MOUNTMELICK. 

1803. 

1.  Population,  2,623. 

2.  Gone. 


3.  One  frieze  factory  of  19  looms,  only  9 

working,  employing  30  liands. 

4.  Machinery  repairing  shop — 14  hands. 

5.  Gone, 
fl.  Gone. 

7.  One  Guinness'  branch  malthouse  —  2 

men  regularly,  50  or  more  during 
short  season. 

8.  Gone. 

9.  Gone. 

10.  A  tanning  and  bottling  business  — 18 

men. 

11.  Gone. 

ness  to.  "We  see  this  busy  ami  pros- 
perous town,  the  centre  of  nearly  a 
dozen  diversified  industries,  at  a  time 
when  the  railway  era  was  dawniug  in 
Ireland.  Now,  after  half  a  century  of 
railway  domination,  we  find  it  shorn  of 
nearly  half  its  population,  with  no  in- 
dustries save  three  petty  establishments 
overshadowed  by  the  malthouse  of  a 
Dublin  brewery,  and  with  the  army  of 
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four  thousand  workers  in  and  about  its 
walls  whittled  down  to  a  beggarly  cor- 
porals guard  of  less  than  one  hundred 
and  lifty.  If  a  strong  and  flourishing 
Quaker  community  could  be  thus  re- 
duced and  broken,  what  chance  has 
there  been  for  the  less  skilled  and 
less  substantial  efforts  of  other  Irish 
towns  ?  Nay,  what  chance  will  ever 
come  to  them  again  ? 

The  most  considerable  mischief 
wrought  by  these  railways  has  not  yet 
been  touched  upon  —  I  mean  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  fisheries  of  the  south 
and  west  coasts.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  so  much  has  been  said  that  it 
need  have  only  brief  notice  here.  Able 
and  devoted  men  like  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  and  the  late  Father  Davis  have 
worn  their  hearts  out  in  working, 
pleading,  declaiming  in  honest  rage  — 
to  very  little  purpose.  The  fish  are 
there,  and  so  arc  the  fishermen,  but 
they  arc  almost  as  useless  as  the  tube 
and  pedestal  of  a  telescope  without 
lenses.  Londoners  pay  two  or  three 
shillings  apiece  for  lobsters.  Ten  thou- 
sand lobsters  could  be  brought  into  the 
railway  yards  on  the  Galway,  Kerry, 
and  Mayo  coasts,  each  week  in  the  sea- 
son, at  a  comfortable  profit  for  sixpence 
each.  I  have  myself  bought  one  in  a 
village  a  few  miles  from  West  port  for  a 
penny.  But  the  railway  charges  for 
transportation  across  the  width  of  the 
island  —  ranging  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles  — makes  the  west  coast  lobster 
cost  practically  as  much  in  Dublin  as 
his  North  Sea  or  Channel  cousin  does 
in  Loudon.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  cer- 
tain activity  in  the  mackerel  fisheries  at 
Baltimore,  Crookhavcn,  and  Kinsale, 
.but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  railways  as  if  George 
Stephenson  had  never  been  born. 
These  harbors  are  thronged  with  the 
steam-vessels  of  buyers  — vessels  from 
Liverpool,  from  Bristol,  from  Barnsta- 
ple, from  Greenock,  from  the  Isle  of 
Man  —  and  the  yield  of  the  nets,  bought 
at  prices  fixed  by  others  than  Irishmen, 
is  hurried  away  across  the  waters  to 
English,  Scotch,  Manx,  and  even  Scan- 
dinavian ports.    The  fishermen  bring 


ashore  only  such  mackerel  as  have 
been  partially  gnawed  by  the  dog-fish 
which  swarm  about  the  nets,  biting  off 
protruding  tails  and  heads.  The  poor 
little  attempts  at  a  canning  or  curing 
industry  at  Baltimore  and  Youghal  are 
hardly  to  be  mentioned  seriously.  Ire- 
land is  supposed  to  consume  £500,000 
worth  of  fish  annually,  and  quite  half 
this  money  she  expends  in  importations 
from  abroad  —  the  while  millions  of 
tons  lie  in  the  waters  at  her  door,  and 
other  millions  rot  as  compost  on  her 
remoter  shores,  because  the  railways 
will  not  carry  fish  save  at  a  thirty  per 
cent,  excess  rate,  and  meet  all  sugges- 
tions of  dep6ts,  refrigerator-cars,  a  cen- 
tral market  system,  and  the  like,  with  •* 
deadly  non  possumus. 

Every  tourist  returning  from  Ireland 
carries  with  him  a  recollection  of  the 
exorbitant  charges,  the  ill-timed  trains, 
the  absurd  absence  of  intelligent  con- 
nections, which  characterize  tho  man- 
agement of  Irish  railways.  He  is  right 
in  his  conclusion  that  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  tourists  sys- 
tematically avoid  Ireland.  But  he  may 
go  further  and  believe  that  the  discour- 
agement of  tourist  traffic  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  disasters  with 
which  this  management  has  flooded  the 
island.  The  eye  dims  with  tears  at  the 
unhappy  spectacle  —  thousands  of  good 
acres  going  annually  out  of  cultivation  ; 
an  incessant  stream  of  the  young  and 
the  able-bodied  headed  for  Queenstown 
or  Galway  to  take  ship  ;  whole  country- 
sides dotted  with  roofless  cottages  ; 
once  populous  towns  shrunk  into 
squalid  shelters  for  the  crippled,  dis- 
eased, vicious,  and  incompetent  resid- 
uum which  remain  ;  a  deserted  people, 
conscious  of  being  a  bedraggled  and 
tattered  shadow  of  their  former  selves, 
loafing  or  pottering  about  among  their 
ruins  with  a  shamefaced  bravado, 
wearing  shoddy  English  clothes,  read- 
ing the  lowest  and  flashiest  English 
trash,  singing  the  London  music-hall 
songs  of  last  year,  trying  in  a  hundred 
pitiful  ways  to  make  themselves  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  a  nation,  a 
co-partner  in  the  greatest  of  modern 
empires  — one  cannot  but  be  moved  at 
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the  sight.  Many  causes  have  of  course 
contributed  to  produce  this  lamentable 
result.  Long  observation  and  experi- 
ence convince  me  that  the  chief  agent 
in  working  the  mischief,  as  well  as  the 
most  difficult  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
remedying  it,  has  been  and  is  the  Irish 
railway  system.  And  this  system  alone, 
among  our  causes  of  complaint,  has  no 
excuse  in  the  traditional  legacies  of 
rights  and  wrongs,  of  religious  hatreds 
and  racial  contempts,  of  class  warfare 
and  clan  jealousies,  which  account  for 
so  vast  and  sad  a  part  of  Irish  history. 

Almost  as  grievous  an  indictment 
might  be  brought  against  the  Irish 
banking  system.  In  other  countries 
the  functions  of  a  bank  are  primarily  to 
gather  together  the  unemployed  mon- 
etary resources  of  a  community,  and 
thus  enable  the  community  as  a  whole 
to  undertake  enterprises  aud  conduct  a 
volume  of  product  ion  and  trade  to 
which  the  scattered  efforts  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  would  be  unequal.  It 
follows  —  always  speaking  of  other 
countries  — that  the  prosperity,  activ- 
ity, and  virile  force  of  a  community 
are  habitually  to  be  measured  by  the 
strength  and  the  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive adaptability  of  its  banking 
management.  Familiar  to  triteness  as 
this  truth  is,  it  must  be  repeated  here, 
because  it  furnishes  the  most  concise 
possible  statement  of  what  Irish  bank- 
ing is  not.  So  far  as  playing  a  helpful 
part  in  the  employment  of  Irish  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  Irish 
production,  trade,  and  commerce  are 
concerned,  the  banks  of  Ireland  might 
almost  as  well  be  in  Mexico.  In  truth, 
I  am  not  sure  that  most  of  them  would 
not  be  better  there.  Irish  banks,  in 
practice,  exist  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting together  Irish  money  and  sending 
it  away  for  investment  elsewhere.  Of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland's  X'12,000,000  of 
capital,  over  £10,000,000  are  in  the  use 
of  the  government  outside  of  Ireland. 
The  bulk  of  the  other  banks  employ 
their  hoards  even  less  to  the  public 
benefit.  There  is  always  Irish  money 
forthcoming  for  hare-brained  gambling 
ventures  in  the  Argentine  or  at  the 
Cape,  or  for  dubious  schemes  some- 
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what  nearer  the  centre  of  English 
finance.  It  is  only  when  a  question  of 
utilizing  a  little  of  this  money  in  Ire- 
land is  raised,  that  a  conservative  chill 
benumbs  the  processes  of  Irish  bank- 
ing. Then  you  encounter  the  most 
mercilessly  vigilant  caution,  the  most 
rigid  insistence  upon  a  surplus  of  se- 
curity. Iu  effect,  no  man  can  get  money 
from  an  Irish  bank  for  Irish  "industrial 
or  commercial  purposes,  unless  he  can 
prove  that  he  does  not  need  it.  To 
grant  a  loan  on  prospective  profits,  to 
lend  upon  mercantile  security,  is  un- 
heard of.  Equally  out  of  the  question 
is  it  for  a  farmer  to  borrow  upon  the 
value  of  his  lease,  or  upon  his  improve- 
ments. The  Irish  banker  takes  no 
interest  in  the  doings  and  prospects  of 
the  busy  men  about  him.  It  is  no  con- 
cern of  his  to  watch  their  progress,  to 
canvas  the  chances  of  their  success,  to 
form  conclusions  as  to  whether  they 
are  men  to  be  backed  up  or  not.  These 
are  all  affairs  quite  out  of  his  province. 
His  office  is  almost  as  alien  to  the  inter- 
ests and  fortunes  of  the  country  lie 
lives  in  as  is  that  of  the  emigration 
agent  at  Queenstown.  Even  the  Post- 
Office  Savings  Banks  —  with  their  ag- 
gregate Irish  capital  of  £3,974 ,9<J8  in 
1891  — work  out  the  same  unfortunate 
results.  If  it  is  good  for  the  people 
individually  to  have  such  a  store  of 
savings,  it  is  a  good  far  overbalanced 
b}'  the  general  evil  of  having  this 
money  sent  out  of  the  country  and  ap- 
plied to  foreign  uses. 

But,  it  will  be  answered,  these  are 
all  ills  which  may  be  remedied.  A 
miraculously  reinvigorated  and  inspir- 
ited new  generation  of  agriculturists 
can  drain  the  land,  plant  fresh  forests, 
and  make  Ireland  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.  A  restored  national  pride  will 
furnish  the  impulse  under  which  the 
coal  and  iron  are  to  be  brought  buov- 
antly  to  the  surface,  the  mill-wheels 
started  whirring  again,  aud  the  wretched 
mud-hovels  revolutionized  into  tidy  and 
commodious  homes.  A  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  sympathetic  national  govern- 
ment in  Dublin  will  find  some  way  to 
put  a  regenerated  Irish  banking  system 
in  touch  witli  Irish  business  and  trade  r 
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will  know  how  to  restore  confidence 
and  energy  to  commercial  life  —  may 
even  discover  a  plan  by  which  to  turn 
the  Irish  railways  into  a  blessing  in- 
stead of  a  curse,  without  bringiug 
down  the  wrathful  veto  of  the  British 
shareholder,  and  his  vested-interests 
spokesmen  at  Westminster. 

I  speak  as  one  who  is  willing  to  see 
the  experiment  tried,  and  who  fain 
would  believe  that  these  halcyon  re- 
sults may  follow.  But  above  every 
form  of  hope  there  rises  the  grim  and 
gloomy  shadow  of  doubt  —  is  it  not 
really  too  late  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
I  should  like  to  put  aside  at  the  very 
outset  the  so-called  problem  of  Ulster. 
If  the  electorate  of  the  United  King- 
doms in  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  as  it 
may  turn  out  to  be,  sees  tit  to  devolve 
back  Parliamentary  power  to  Dublin, 
this  phantom  problem  will  soon  enough 
demonstrate  its  own  unreality.  The 
principal  figures  in  the  opposed  Par- 
liamentary groups  of  Irish  Nationalists 
and  Irish  Unionists  are  well  acquainted 
with  one  another.  They  pair  together, 
they  travel  to  and  from  Kingstown  to- 
gether. They  laugh  among  themselves, 
privately,  at  the  remarkable  success 
their  violent  public  display  of  histrion- 
ism  has  had  in  seltiug  the  slower  Saxon 
by  the  ears  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  no  prominent  Irish  Unionist  who 
has  not  picked  out,  and  already  begun 
to  furtively  cultivate,  the  constituency 
he  would  prefer  to  represent  in  the  new 
Irish  Legislative  Assembly,  if  one  is  to 
be  created.  There  is  no  leading  Irish 
Nationalist  who  does  not  know  this 
perfectly,  aud  who  has  not  a  clear  idea 
as  to  the  particular  personal  group  of 
Unionists  with  whom  he  would  choose 
to  work,  in  Irish  affairs,  in  preference 
to  some  of  his  present  patriot  col- 
leagues. 

The  chief  real  difference  between 
Belfast  and  its  half-dozen  small  imi- 
tators in  the  north,  and  the  rest  of  the 
towns  of  Ireland,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Ulster  communities  have  a  line  of 
industries  in  which  cheap  female  labor  i 
can  be  profitably  employed.  There  is  ! 
in  all  Ireland,  by  the  census  of  1891,  an 


excess  of  females  over  males  of  72,010. 
Of  this  excess  the  twenty-eight  Cath- 
olic counties  have  17,517,  and  the  four 
Protestant  counties  have  54,493.  This 
means  simply  that  the  able-bodied  girl 
in  the  Catholic  parts  goes  away  to 
America  or  Australia,  because  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  do  at  home.  The 
Protestant  girl  of  Belfast  or  Derry  finds 
employment  iu  the  home  factories  in- 
stead. The  product  of  her  labor  — 
somewhat  underpaid,  it  is  said,  but 
very  remunerative  to  the  employer  — 
more  than  accounts  for  the  net  advan- 
tage these  few  Protestant  towns  enjoy 
over  their  Catholic  fellows.  Nor  is 
this  advantage  so  striking  iu  substance 
as  it  seems  to  be  on  the  lecturer's 
screen.  With  an  equal  population. 
Waterford  ten  years  ago  paid  almost 
twice  the  income-tax  of  Londonderry, 
and  Dublin's  income-tax  is  still  nearly 
double  that  of  Belfast.  If  I  do  not 
refer  henceforth  to  these  Protestant 
towns,  by  way  of  exception,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  not  really  important,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  true  basis  of  the  doubts  I  have 
mentioned  —  most  dismal  and  depress- 
ing doubts —  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
dition aud  diameter  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to-day.  I  would  not  lock  my 
mind  against  the  hope  that  a  man,  or 
a  body  of  men,  may  be  raised  up  strong 
enough,  great  enough,  to  do  something 
with  them.  But  it  is  to  be  said,  iu  all 
solemnity  and  candor,  that  uo  states- 
man has  ever  before  been  confronted 
with  a  task  of  such  dimensions,  and 
containing  so  many  elements  of  an 
apparently  hopeless  nature. 

How  much  is  cause  and  how  much 
effect,  and  which  of  the  two  is  which, 
arc  questions  I  leave  toothers.    I  know 
no  standard   by  which  we  can  judge 
what  another  race  would   have  been 
like,  graduated   under  the  conditions 
which  have  ruled  these  hundred  years 
in  Ireland.    Happily  the  experiment 
has  never  been  tried  on  quite  the  same 
lines  anywhere  else.     There  is  a  Po- 
)  land,  to  be  sure,  and  other  partial  par- 
j  allels  occur  to  the  mind,  but  there  is 
!  always  in  these  the  vital  flaw  that,  the 
,  nobility,  geutry,  and  natural  leading 
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classes  wont  with  their  people,  and 
were  indeed  the  ones  who  most  con- 
spicuously suffered  in  the  losing  fight. 
Ireland  offers  the  unique  instance  of  an 
aristocracy  going  over  almost  en  bhc  to 
the  side  of  the  stranger,  and  leaving 
the  middle  and  lower  strata  to  shift  for 
themselves,  where  indeed  they  did  not 
become  the  active  and  interested  agents 
of  the  oppression.  In  the  great  famiue 
years  of  1847-9,  for  instance,  it  was  the 
Irish  aristocracy  and  landed  classes 
who  exacted  rents  and  carried  out 
wholesale  clearances,  and  it  was  the 
charity  of  England  and  America  which 
enabled  even  a  remnant  of  the  Irish 
people  to  survive  the  terrible  crisis  in 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Neither  Po- 
land nor  Austrian  Italy,  neither  Hun- 
gary in  the  forties  nor  the  Slav  Slates 
under  the  pashas,  had  at  least  that 
experience.  So  I  say  that  it  must 
remain  a  matter  of  speculation  —  of 
partisan  debate,  if  you  will -  how  some 
other  race  would  have  emerged  from 
the  same  ordeal. 

That  the  Irish  race  — in  Ireland  — 
has  come  out  badly  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  among  candid  observers.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  future  that  we  should 
realize  just  what  that  "  badly  "  means. 
Iu  a  question  of  life  and  death,  a 
kindly  diagnosis  becomes  easily  a 
crime. 

So  shrewd  and  cautious  a  student  of 
lands  and  resources  as  Arthur  Young 
thought,  a  century  ago,  that  Ireland 
could  maintain  a  population  of  one 
hundred  million  souls.  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  iu  his  u  Industrial  Resources,'' 
puts  the  number  to  be  supported  com- 
fortably, under  intelligent  manage- 
ment, at  twenty  million.  We  know 
that,  fifty  years  ago,  the  island  did 
contain  over  eight  million,  and,  as  the 
glimpse  afforded  above  of  Mounlmeliek 
shows,  there  was  a  greater  industrial 
prosperity  then  than  now.  At  the 
present  lime  Ireland  contains  about 
four  million  six  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  still  losing  its  popula- 
tion yearly  at  a  rate  of  about  ten  per 
cent.  Of  the  existing  population,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand   live  in 


towns  of  over  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants, which  is  sevcuteen  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  as  against  seventy-one  per 
cent,  in  England  and  forty-seven  in 
Scotlaud.  The  agricultural  class,  in 
round  numbers,  comprises  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  thousand  people  ; 
the  industrial  class,  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  ;  the  domestic  class, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  ; 
the  professional  class,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  ;  the  commercial  class, 
eighty-live  thousand.  These  two  last 
classes  deserve  especial  notice.  Iu 
England  the  predominance  of  the  com- 
mercial over  the  professional  class  is  as 
forty-nine  to  thirty-two ;  in  Scotland, 
as  thirty-three  to  twenty-four  ;  in  Ger- 
many, as  forty-five  to  twenty -two  ;  in 
France,  as  twenty-one  to  five.  There 
is  no  other  civilized  country  which  does 
not  contain,  iu  some  proportion,  more 
commercial  men  than  professional  men 
i — except  Ireland,  where  the  ruinous 
ratio  the  other  way  is  as  twenty-one  to 
eight. 

That  fifth  of  the  population  which 
supports  itself  by  agriculture  is  a  shade 
belter  off  now  than  it  was  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  general  effect  of  land 
legislation  since  1881  has  been  to  give 
the  small  farmer  and  the  smaller  holder 
a  senso  of  security,  which  they  lacked 
before.  They  could  whitewash  their 
cottages  now,  put  on  a  new  thatch,  or 
lay  a  floor  inside,  without  its  being 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity  war- 
ranting an  increase  in  the  rent.  As  a 
result,  the  traveller  now  gels  a  consid- 
erably less  repellent  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farming  classes  than  used  U» 
be  forced  upon  him.  The  incessant 
emigration,  too,  has  measurably  aug- 
mented the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
country.  The  ordinary  spade-mau  — 
original  of  the  spalpeen  — c;m  now  earn 
an  average  annual  wage  of  £20.  This 
man  has  long  been  the  least  uiuaiisfae- 
tory  figure  in  the  woe-begouc  gallery  of 
Irish-class  types.  He  shows  fewer 
signs  of  the  universal  dry-rot,  even 
now,  than  the  others.  It  is  true  that 
the  once  famous  pride  in  keeping  his 
aged  parents  off  the  rates  is  now  pretty 
well  extinct  in  him,  and  that  his  wife 
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has  raised  the  industry  of  going  about 
begging  at  I  he  farmers'  houses  to  a  quite 
professional  pitch.  His  old  melancholy 
inability  to  do  anything  by  organization 
is  as  marked  as  ever.  There  is  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  an  agricultural  laborers' 
trade  union  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and 
—  with  a  single  exception  in  Carlow  — 
the  Irish  Hodge  shows  no  conception 
of  any  form  of  benefit  society.  But  in 
the  strictly  rural  districts  he  remains 
industrious,  honest,  and  faithful,  and 
since,  in  our  own  lime,  his  condition 
has  admittedly  been  the  worst  of  any 
white  Christian  under  the  sun,  one 
cannot  but  be  glad,  if  it  be  true,  as 
Assistant-Commissioner  O'Brien  thinks 
it  is,  that  he  is  doing  better. 

The  farmers  may  no  longer  Hud  a 
profit  in  preserving  an  exaggerated 
squalor  about  their  homes,  but  they  get 
little  enough  profit  out  of  anything  else. 
Here  and  there  a  strong  farmer,  hap- 
pily situated  as  regards  the  problem  of 
gelling  cheaply  to  a  good  market,  does 
a  little  more  than  make  both  ends  meet. 
The  rest  hold  themselves  extremely 
fortunate  when  they  have  managed  to 
subsist  through  the  year  without  in- 
creasing the  gombeen-man's  clutch  on 
their  holding  and  next  year's  crops. 
This,  however,  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  the  case  all  over  the  British 
Isles,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
Irish  farmer,  with  so  many  odds  against 
him,  will  not  at  the  best  be  doing  better 
than  his  English  and  Scotch  fellows. 
His,  too,  is  a  respeelable  class,  harder 
of  nature  and  narrower  than  the  agri- 
cultural laborer,  prejudiced  by  bitter 
experience  against  venturing  upon  ex- 
perimental outlay,  schooled  to  incau- 
liess  in  small  routine  expenditures,  and 
painfully  lacking  in  ideas  not  connected 
with  farm-work,  markets,  and  the  sporls 
of  coursing  and  horse-racing  —  but  still 
respectable.  If  the  Irish  farmer  and 
his  laborer  made  up  three-liflhs  of  Ire- 
land's population,  instead  of  one-fifth, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  despair. 
But  it  is  upon  these  two  classes  that 
the  hand  of  expatriation  has  been  most 
heavily  laid.  The  sons  and  grandsons 
of  Irish  husbaudmcn  who  are  doing 
well  to-day  in  the  United  States,  in 
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Canada  and  Australia,  in  Glasgow  and 
the  north  of  England,  outnumber  by 
fivefold  their  cousins  who  have  re- 
mained to  till  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

The  moment  we  quit  the  farm-land 
proper  for  the  village,  the  evil  and 
discouraging  change  begins.  Without 
doubt  there  is  all  too  much  sad  inca- 
pacity, poverty,  and  wrelcheduess  in 
what  we  have  turned  our  backs  upon  ; 
but  in  what  we  are  coming  to  these  will 
be  found  not  only  to  exist  in  a  greatly 
increased  degree,  but  to  be  capped  by 
an  clement  of  personal  worth lessness 
which  it  is  difficult  to  think  or  speak 
of  with  the  scanlest  patience. 

I  will  not  lay  any  particular  stress 
upon  that  familiar  and  heartbreaking 
feature  in  every  Irish  village  —  the  con- 
siderable class  of  miserable  and  ragged 
old  people  who  are  frankly  unable  to 
get  food  from  day  to  day  without  help 
of  some  sort,  official  or  otherwise. 
They  are  by  no  means  the  worst  peo- 
ple you  shall  find  in  this  simple  ham- 
let or  small  town.  Students  of  their 
species  who  have  lived  long  either  in 
this  or  any  other  backward  district  of 
Europe  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
generation  which  grew  up,  before  read- 
rug  and  writiug  were  the  local  fashion, 
possessed  certain  qualities  which  some- 
how their  lettered  children  have  mau- 
aged  to  miss.  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
has  recently  published  an  affecting 
sketch  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  itinerant 
44  philologues,"  a  curiously  indepen- 
dent old  bag  of  rags  and  bones,  who 
tramped  from  barony  to  barony,  con- 
templating the  stars  through  some  ab- 
surd pre-Ptolemaic  mist  of  theory, 
thinking  of  himself  as  a  grammarian, 
and  received  everywhere  sweetly  as  a 
unique  survival  of  something,  no  one 
knew  just  what,  but  which  at  any  rate 
was  undoubtedly  Irish — au  antique 
figure  as  lovable  as  it  was  preposterous. 
I  find  myself  thinking  of  the  swarm  of 
taltered,  red-eyed,  foul-smelling,  wholly 
illiterate  ancient  paupers  of  Ihe  Irish 
village  with  something  of  this  same 
instinctive  tenderness.  As  our  phrase 
goes,  44  they  mean  no  harm,  poor  souls.'' 
They  never  learned  to  read,  very  likely 
they  never  wauled  to  work,  but  they 
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are  almost  the  only  remaining  custo- 
dians of  the  memories  of  a  once  bril- 
liant, imaginative,  swift-witted  people. 
In  their  dirty  and  bemuddlcd  keeping 
are  the  oral  traditions,  legends,  songs, 
and  national  folk-lore  of  an  otherwise 
departed  race,  the  glamour  of  whose 
strange  qualities  and  tragic  fate  still 
fascinates  the  fancy  of  civilization.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  as  true  of  them  now 
as  it  was  even  ten  years  ago  — and  in- 
finitely less  than  it  was  in  the  awful 
year  of  1849,  when  Thomas  Carlyle 
looked  them  over,  and  saw  nothing  but 
44  the  old  abominable  aspect  of  human 
swinery."  But  a  touch,  a  suggestion 
of  the  ancient  light  seems  always  vis- 
ible to  me  in  these  hapless  old  wretches. 
My  word  for  it,  the  village  will  be  even 
less  bearable  than  it  is  now  when  they 
are  gone. 

What  else  will  you  find  in  this  com- 
munity —  be  it  a  village  of  live  hundred 
inhabitants,  or  an  ancient  decayed  town 
of  ten  thousand  ?  A  handful  of  shops 
on  a  main  street,  one  or  two  of  which 
perhaps  perpetuate  the  flickering  re- 
mains of  a  local  industry  —  the  rest 
what  are  called  general  stores,  for  the 
sale  of  tinned  meats,  dried  Ush,  and 
breadstuffs  from  America,  cheap  shoddy 
cloths  from  English  or  German  mills, 
cheap  hats  from  East  Londotrs  Jewish 
sweating  establishments,  cheap  Ger- 
man boots,  and  a  nick  of  gaudy  and 
grossly  inferior  wares,  gathered  from 
half-a-dozen  other  homes  of  pinchbeck 
manufacture.  Occasionally  the  district, 
as  about  Galway  or  Gweedore,  affords 
some  speciality  of  local  fabrication 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  offer  for  sale. 
As  a  rule,  the  bust  thing  these  mer- 
chants dream  of  getting  in  stock  is 
something  of  Irish  origin.  A  few  of 
these  traders  will  be  strong  men,  astute 
in  the  bestowal  of  credit,  and  utilizing 
their  widespread  hold  upou  their  debt- 
ors to  pecuniary  advantage,  quite  after 
the  manner  of  the  gombeen-man.  The 
rest  will  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence, unable  to  make  competition  with 
their  rivals  an  exciting  or  even  inter- 
esting affair,  and  satisfied  if  their 
women-folk  take  in  enough  over  the 
counter  to    provide    them   with  the 
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means  of  idling  comfortably  in  the 
neighboring  bars. 

There  will  be  a  priest  who  in  any 
case  works  hard,  and  who  in  addition, 
if  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  brains 
and  zeal,  may  exert  a  considerable 
moral  and  social  influence  for  good.  In 
this  latter  case,  and  especially  if  the 
principal  physician  is  of  a  sort  to  labor 
cordially  with  him,  people  all  over  that 
poor-law  district  will  know  Father  So- 
and-so  by  repute,  aud  his  village  will 
enjoy  a  good  name.  But  the  condi- 
tions grow  increasingly  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  that  kiud  of  priest. 
The  commoner  type  nowadays  is  of  a 
man  who  is  zealous  enough  but  lackiug 
in  breadth  and  intelligent  sympathy. 
He  does  not  hit  it  off  with  the  doctor, 
and  that  means  a  sweepiug  neutraliza- 
tion of  his  power  for  improving  mat- 
ters. If  he  gets  iuto  antagonism  with 
the  publicans  as  well,  his  influence  may 
be  written  down  at  zero. 

Every  44  if"  in  Ireland  may  indeed 
be  said  to  turn  now  upou  these  same 
publicans.  It  must  be  an  exceptional 
Irish  village  or  town  — one  worth  a 
long  day's  journey  to  see  —  that  they 
cannot  control.  The  state  of  things 
which  makes  Guinness  the  best-kuowu 
trading  name  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
John  Jamieson  the  uext  most  familiar, 
and  which  in  whole  districts  of  Ireland 
has  left  the  distillery  or  malt-house 
busy  while  every  other  industry  has 
vanished,  reflects  itself  by  multiplied 
facets  in  the  municipal  aud  social  exist- 
ence of  the  large  towns  aud  cities.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  saving  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  smaller  places  these  pub- 
licans are  amiable  men,  amenable  to 
the  persuasion  of  the  priest  and  the 
handful  of  serious  good  citizens,  the 
condition  of  all  urban  Ireland  would  be 
too  terrible  to  think  of. 

As  it  is,  every  Irish  community  big 
enough  to  have  a  tied  public-house 
contains  an  element  of  its  male  popu- 
lation which  may  be  put  as  a  minimum 
at  one-fifth,  and  is  far  more  often  a 
third  or  even  a  half  of  the  whole, 
which  is  body  and  soul  at  the  service 
of  the  publican.  The  larger  the  popu- 
lation, the  truer  this  becomes.    It  is 
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bad  in  Kilkenny  and  Galway,  much 
worse  in  Watcrford  and  Cork,  worst  of 
all  in  Dublin.  1  risk  nothing  in  chal- 
lenging the  citation  of  any  consider- 
able Irish  town,  the  local  government 
of  which  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  ma- 
jority named  and  actively  supported  by 
the  publican  and  the  liquor  and  brew- 
ing interests.  The  supremacy  of  these 
forces  in  the  municipal  control  of  Dub- 
liu  and  Cork  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
A  page  of  this  review  could  be  readily 
filled  with  a  list  of  official  acts  of  the 
legislative  rulers  of  these  two  cities, 
every  one  of  which  was  palpably  dic- 
tated by  the  interests,  and  passed  for 
the  benefit,  either  of  the  trade  as  a 
whole  or  of  this  one  or  that  of  its  prin- 
cipal organizers.  The  ratepayers  of 
Cork  know  to  their  cost  of  a  complete 
tram-line  built  for  no  other  reason  thau 
to  facilitate  Sunday  travel  out  to  the 
suburban  resort  of  a  leading  publican- 
politician. 

Considering  the  tremendous  exodus 
of  the  more  enterprising  and  ambitious 
small  farmers,  artisans,  and  laborers 
which  has  now  been  going  on  for  over 
forty  years,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  long  ago  the  proportion  of  idle, 
incompetent,  and  valueless  males  left 
behind  should  have  become  abnormally 
large  in  Ireland.  No  doubt  it  was 
already  dangerously  large  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  present  phase  of  the 
ever-recurring  national  agitation  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  We  failed  to 
realize  it,  simply  because  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  movement  the  prodigious 
momentum  of  the  Land  League's  prog- 
ress, of  the  National  League's  trium- 
phant march,  and  of  the  forward  sweep 
of  the  Irish  question  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary arena  at  Westminster,  gathered  up 
and  carried  along  priest  and  publican, 
lawyer  and  tradesman,  worker  and 
loafer,  in  the  indiscriminate  hurly-burly 
of  a  common  enthusiasm.  It  remains 
still  a  matter  for  marvel  to  those  who 
lived  through  it  all  in  Ireland  that  dur- 
ing that  first  dozen  years,  what  I  may 
call  the  rapscallion  class,  though  it 
.  must  have  doubled  itself  and  more 
meanwhile,  did  so  little  mischief.  Most 
■of  the  notable  crimes  which  were  com- 


mitted, headed  by  the  savage  tragedy 
in  Phoenix  Park,  were  the  work  of  little 
isolated  groups  of  ruffians  assembling 
daily  at  the  house  of  some  publican 
who  was  disaffected  toward  the  gen- 
eral Nationalist  policy.  The  influence 
of  the  popular  movement  which,  up  to 
1890,  we  knew  as  Parnellism,  had  un- 
doubtedly the  effect  of  putting  the 
ever-increasing  ragamuffin  element  in 
Ireland  on  its  good  behavior.  So 
quiet,  indeed,  did  it  keep  that,  as  has 
been  said,  we  wholly  failed  to  keep  in 
mind  what  the  emigration  figures  of 
the  registrar-general  were  telling  year 
after  year. 

It  was  the  sudden  shock,  halt,  and 
upset  of  1890—1  ineau  Mr.  ParneH's 
collision  with  destiny  and  the  British 
matron  —  which  rudely  opened  our 
eyes.  If  we  had  remained  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Ireland  under 
our  noses,  Mr.  Parnell,  who  viewed 
the  island  and  its  people  always  with 
the  cool,  penetrating  scrutiny  of  an 
outsider,  was  under  no  such  delusion. 
He  knew  what  others  had  failed  to 
grasp  —  that  in  1890  the  idle,  unat- 
tached, and  wastrel  elements  in  the 
Irish  towns  were  relatively  twice  as 
powerful  as  they  had  been  a  decade 
before,  and  that  the  publicans  were  the 
men  who  could  marshal  and  control 
these  forces  as  an  independent  army. 
With  the  unerring  directness  of  genius 
he  went  straight  to  the  point.  Fly- 
ing back  to  Dublin,  he  threw  himself 
openly,  bodily,  upon  the  publicaus  of 
the  Irish  metropolis.  Within  a  month 
the  line  of  cleavage  drawn  there  by  his 
instinct  of  generalship  had  split  its  way 
through  every  town  and  village  in  Ire- 
land. To-day,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  this  dividing  line  remains  prac- 
tically where  he  first  traced  it.  There 
arc  a  scattered  handful  of  publicans 
who  are  restrained  by  the  pressure  of 
local  feeling  from  calling  themselves 
Parnellitcs,  just  as  here  and  there  an 
isolated  priest  may  be  found  who  has 
followed  his  flock  into  the  opposite 
camp.  The  overwhelming  rule  is  that 
the  publicans  arc  on  one  side,  the 
priest  on  the  other.  Every  town  pub- 
lic-house is  a  Parnellite  centre  ;  every 
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barmaid  is  a  focus  from  which  radiates 
enthusiasm  for  the  ivy-leaf  aud  dccla- 
matiou  against  clerical  interference.  I 
do  not,  in  saying  this,  trespass  on  the 
domain  of  politics.  There  are  no  par- 
tisan politics  involved  in  Parnellism. 
It  is  as  strictly  a  social  aud  ethical  affair 
as  the  question  of  having  pianos  in  the 
London  Board  schools. 

Since  1890  every  thoughtful  Irishman 
has  been  contemplating  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  the  numerical  propor- 
tions of  this  vast  army  of  urbau  riff-raff. 
The  mere  fact  of  its  being  given  a  ral- 
lying idea,  a  pretext  for  even  the 
loosest  sort  of  organization,  seems  to 
have  immensely  increased  its  size. 
There  is  no  town  now  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Leinster,  Munster,  Conuaught, 
or  the  third  of  Ulster  which  knows  in 
the  least  what  to  do  with  its  swarm 
of  pot-house  loafers  and  corner-boys. 
Fortunately,  for  the  moment  they  are 
not  strong  as  Parliamentary  voters,  but 
the  next  turn  of  the  franchise  wheel 
must  let  them  in.  Already,  as  has 
been  said,  they  are  the  dominant  power 
in  Irish  municipal  government.  Hut 
their  social  effect  is  far  worse  than  the 
mischief  they  can  work  in  local  politics. 
A  permanently  idle  class,  accepting 
just  enough  odd  jobs  to  maintain  a 
bare  existence,  they  spread  a  murrain 
of  vagrancy  and  drunken  example 
through  the  better  ordered  youth  about 
them,  the  debauching  results  of  which 
already  make  themselves  only  too  mis- 
erably obvious.  By  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  they  give  a  prevalent  tone  to 
existence  in  the  community  —  a  tone  of 
thriftless,  devil-may-care  indolence  and 
irresponsibility  at  the  very  best,  and 
more  frequently  one  of  active  mischief 
and  drunken  disorder — which  must 
inevitably  color  all  but  the  strongest 
and  clearest- headed  youths  being 
reared  under  it.  It  is  this  wholesale 
dry-rotting  of  the  boys  growing  up  in 
the  Irish  towns  and  villages,  merely 
through  contact  with  this  ever-swelling 
army  of  loafers  and  vagabonds,  which 
makes  one  ask  with  a  sinking  heart 
what  hope  there  is  of  the  new  genera- 
tion. We  are  still  raising  many  good 
boys  in  spile  of  this  contaminated  envi- 


ronment—steady, pure-minded,  ambi- 
tious, diligent  lads,  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  regular  at  mass,  and  at 
their  studies  or  work,  aud  at  their  beds 
iu  good  time.  It  is  our  curse  that 
these  exceptions  will  not  remain  iu 
their  maturity  to  help  us  combat  the 
national  evil.  They  will  sail  off  for 
America  or  the  Antipodes,  weakening 
steadily  the  minority  which  strives  to 
better  matters.  As  things  go  now, 
this  always-shrinking  minority  cannot 
much  longer  keep  up  a  decent  show  of 
resistance.  It  must  be  overwhelmed 
by  weight  of  numbers. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Irish- 
man returned  from  America  or  Aus- 
tralia is  one  of  the  worst  elements  in 
this  mischievous  and  dangerous  class. 
I  suppose  this  is  logical  enough  ;  if  he 
had  uot  had  the  seeds  of  worthlessness 
in  him,  he  would  have  taken  root  in 
the  soil  of  a  new  continent  and  re- 
mained there.  I  could  name  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance  a  dozen  small  towns 
and  villages  where  the  home-coming  of 
a  single  sophisticated  loafer  or  ruffian 
from  foreign  parts  has  wrought  the 
whole  difference  between  a  tolerably 
quiet  and  well-ordered  community,  and 
a  place  visibly  going,  with  loud  turbu- 
lence and  vicious  abandon,  straight  to 
the  devil.  It  is  a  part  of  the  irony  of 
our  fate  that  this  returned  blatherskite 
or  miscreant  should  lake  a  wild  and 
absorbing  interest  in  local  politics.  If 
he  has  learned  nothing  good  abroad,  he 
has  at  least  acquired  a  shrewd  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tricks  and  machinery  of 
the  ''caucus,"  and  he  knows  how  to 
put  himself  on  the  Town  Council  of 
Galway,  or  make  himself  a  poor  law 
guardian  in  a  smaller  place,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  soberer  elements  of  the 
electorate.  There  is  a  certain  vigor 
and  unholy  activity  about  the  fellow,  a 
kind  of  brass  imitation  of  the  golden 
resourcefulness  he  has  seen  abroad, 
which  makes  him  the  natural  ringleader 
of  the  slower  and  more  timid  slay-at- 
home  loafers,  and  he  gathers  them  up 
and  propels  them  along  as  a  force  for 
confusion,  waste,  and  wrong  which  no 
one  knows  how  to  stand  up  against. 

The  decent  country  population  have 
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doue  their  best  to  stand  up  against  it. 
They  will  still  rally  with  stout  hearts 
and  good  sticks  to  beat  off  the  town 
aud  village  mobs  which,  with  barrels 
of  free  porter,  free  return-tickets,  and 
some  silver  iu  their  unaccustomed  pock- 
ets, are  now  habitually  transported  by 
excursion  trains  to  overawe  Iho  rustic 
voters  at  election  times.  But  it  must 
be  a  losing  tight  in  the  loug  run.  The 
townward  impulse  is  quite  as  strong  in 
Ireland  as  elsewhere  in  this  century  of 
cities.  The  country  loses  steadily  not 
only  its  proportions  of  emigrants  to 
other  lands,  but  also  its  fraction  by  the 
movement  to  the  towns.  It  remains  in 
our  time  a  power  for  at  least  relative 
good,  but  it  is  a  waning  power. 

I  have  not  alluded  anywhere  to  what 
may  be  called  the  gentle  class,  either 
iu  town  or  country.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  tragic,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most 
enraging,  feature  of  the  whole  miser- 
able business,  that  they  are  of  no  ac- 
count in  the  problem.  Fate  decided 
generations  ago  that  they  should  not 
have  the  kind  of  Ireland  they  wanted. 
If  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  imag- 
ination shies  at  the  effort  to  fancy  what 
that  Ireland  after  their  own  hearts 
would  have  been.  As  it  was,  when 
they  could  not  have  their  own  way, 
they  refused  to  concern  themselves  fur- 
ther in  the  matter.  Such  of  them  as 
remain  on  the  island  live  iu  a  perpetual 
state  of  futile  protest  against  everything 
about  them.  There  are  able  and  good 
men  among  them,  men  with  ideas  and 
energy  which  might  be  of  public  ser- 
vice, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
their  class  long  ago  abnegated  its  title 
to  interfere.  The  country  has  swung 
far  away  out  of  the  orbit  of  its  "  gentle- 
men." Even  if  they  could  swallow 
their  pride  to  the  point  of  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  help,  aud  had  an  intelligent 
and  disinterested  desire  to  be  of  use  — 
hypotheses  which  some  will  say  are 
pure  abstractions  — it  would  be  fifty 
years  before  they  could  get  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  Irishmen  to  be- 
lieve in  them.  They  had  their  great 
opportunities.  From  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  day  to  Smith  O'Brien's, 
there  was  no  time  when  the  gentlemeu 


of  Ireland  could  not  have  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Irish  people's 
national  movement.  They  formally 
decliued  to  do  so,  and  to-day  they  exert 
just  about  as  much  influence  on  the 
people  they  live  among  as  the  Hindu 
legal  aud  medical  students  domiciled  iu 
London  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
metropolis. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  task  to  at- 
tempt to  indicate  here  in  detail  the 
other  strands  making  up  this  fatal  cable 
which  drags  Ireland,  ever  at  a  swifter 
pace,  along  the  downward  path.  Those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  what,  for 
waut  of  a  better  phrase,  may  be  called 
the  social  life  of  the  Irish  middle  classes, 
will  most  readily  pardon  mo  for  shirking 
such  a  job.  The  difficulty  would  lie,  to 
be  frank,  in  hitting  upon  any  phase  of 
it  which  did  not  explain  something  of 
the  decline,  or  exhibit  itself  as  a  token 
of  the  deyrimjolade.  Even  the  expres- 
sion lk  soeial  life  "  returns  to  one  like 
an  ironical  boomerang.  What  is  there 
of  the  "  social  "  in  au  existence  where 
the  institution  of  one  family  going  to 
dine  under  another  family's  roof  is 
practically  unknown  ?  where  the  taking 
of  food,  either  at  home  or  in  a  hotel, 
is  racially  regarded  as  something  to  be 
slurred  over,  almost  to  be  avoided  in 
polite  conversation?  where,  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  such  a 
being  as  a  really  skilled  cook  scarcely 
exists  ?  The  point  is  not  made  in  a 
frivolous  spirit.  It  touches  one  of 
those  features  in  the  life  of  a  people 
which  are  really  vital.  Go  through  the 
miles  of  dingy,  shabby-genteel  resi- 
dences which  house  the  trading,  pro- 
fessional, and  general  middle  classes  of 
Dublin  or  Cork,  and  the  rarest  sight 
of  all  will  be  a  place  conveying  the 
impression  of  a  cheerful,  tidy,  well- 
ordered,  self-contained  home.  Every- 
where instead  there  is  the  dominant 
suggestion  of  a  temporary  make-shift 
lodging-place,  to  which  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  grow  attached,  and  where 
it  is  not  worth  any  one's  while  to  essay 
any  of  the  little  comforts  and  graces  of 
domesticity.  The  tradition  of  efficient 
housekeeping,  if  it  was  ever  potent  in 
Ireland,  has  quite  vanished  among  the 
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wives  and  daughters  of  urban  Ireland. 
Their  men-folk  regard  with  astonish- 
ment, when  they  quit  their  island,  even 
the  modified  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  most  ordinary  British  household. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  common,  universal 
blight  of  helplessness,  hopelessness, 
stretching  its  sterilizing  touch  to  the 
very  hearthstone  of  the  family. 

Elsewhere  in  the  English-speaking 
world  the  Irishman  has  kept  himself 
well  abreast  of  the  literary  and  jour- 
nalistic activity  .and  progress  of  his  en- 
vironment. It  is  only  in  Ireland  that 
his  hereditary  reverence  for  the  printed 
word,  and  the  legacy  of  intellectual  fer- 
ment and  output  in  his  blood,  yield  a 
barren  harvest.  True,  he  is  of  all  men 
on  earth  the  most  easily  swayed  by  his 
newspapers  — as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  every  Irish  factional  develop- 
ment, tho  earliest  aud  most  determined 
efforts  are  always  concentrated  upon 
the  attempt  to  seize  the  public  journals 
in  one  interest  or  the  other.  To  this 
day,  everybody  who  speaks  candidly, 
admits  that  Mr.  Parnell  could  not  have 
held  Dublin,  even  with  the  breweries 
and  distilleries,  the  tied-houses  and  the 
corner-boys,  if  he  had  not  also  had  the 
Freeman  on  his  side  at  the  outset. 
There  was  always  a  constituency  of 
some  sort  ready  at  hand  for  even  the 
kind  of  newspaper  that  poor,  illiterate, 
shifty,  demoralized  old  Dick  Pigott 
could  make.  All  the  same,  the  journal- 
ism of  Irelaud  at  its  best  is  bad.  Take 
a  look  any  day  at  the  press  of  Dublin, 
Belfast  ,  Cork,  if  you  would  realize  what 
a  descent  there  has  been  from  the  level 
of  John  Mitchel's  and  Thomas  Davis's 
time.  As  for  literature,  it  has  prac- 
tically perished  from  the  land.  Any 
London  publisher  will  tell  you  that,  of 
an  edition  of  two  thousand  volumes  of 
a  popular,  fairly  priced  work,  whether 
of  history,  travel,  essays,  memoirs,  or 
of  the  higher  fiction,  he  never  counts 
upon  Dublin's  consuming  more  than 
five  copies.  "When  the  book  becomes 
the  "  rage,"  or  chances  to  deal  with  an 
Irish  subject,  this  may  double  itself,  or 
even  in  rare  cases  mount  up  to  twenty 
copies.  Glance  over  the  book-stall  in 
any  Irish  railway  station  ;  you  will  find 


cheap  editions  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 
Miss  Braddon,  Fergus  Hume,  Hawley 
Smart,  and  the  rest  by  the  score,  bat 
ouly  the  most  pitifully  partial  supply  of 
anything  artistic  or  substantial,  much 
less  of  anything  Irish.  Listen  to  the 
young  man  tending  this  book-stall,  as 
he  beguiles  his  leisure  by  humming  a 
tune.  If  you  expect  it  to  be  Irish  you 
will  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
This  year  it  is  last  London  season's 
"  Man  who  broke  the  Bank  at  Monte 
Carlo;"  next  year  it  will  be  your  al- 
ready half-forgotten  "  Bicycle  made  for 
Two."  The  dear  old  music,  the  inborn 
love  and  respect  for  literature,  the 
pride  in  the  intellectual  records  of  the 
race  —  these  are  all  gone.  The  novels 
of  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless,  whose 
"  Grania  "  and  "  Hurrish  "  stand  quite 
apart  as  studies  of  primitive  west-coast 
life,  are  not  read  in  Ireland,  any  more 
than  is  the  non-Irish  fiction  of  Justin 
McCarthy.  The  names  of  Lover  and 
Lever,  of  Mangan,  Carleton,  and  Ger- 
ald Griffin,  have  faded  into  a  thin  haze 
of  memory. 

Poor  dishevelled  and  dirty  Dublin 
does  indeed  strive  to  cling,  in  a  feeble, 
desultory  way,  to  the  shadow  of  her 
former  literary  fame.  The  effort  spends 
itself,  so  far  as  Irish  readers  are  con- 
cerned, in  one  or  two  dull  and  provin- 
cial monthly  publications,  the  names  of 
which  are  hardly  known  outside  the 
circle  of  their  writers  and  printers.  So 
far  as  English  readers  go,  such  of  them 
as  see  the  London  Bookman  may  find 
in  the  last  issue  an  article  by  Katherine 
Tynan,  eulogizing  the  young  Irish  poet 
Yeats,  and  another  by  Yeats  extoll- 
ing the  masterly  qualities  of  Douglas 
Hyde.  If  next  month  Dr.  Hyde  writes 
praisiug  the  work  of  Miss  Tynan,  the 
completed  triangle  will  furnish  the  sum 
of  modern  literary  Ireland's  strength. 
It  is  characteristic  of  this  lonely  and 
forlorn  little  group  of  real  geniuses  that 
they  should  be  vehement  Parnellites  — 
attracted  from  the  romantic  and  ethere- 
al ized  standpoint,  as  the  scourings  of 
Dublin's  gutters  and  whiskey-soaked 
slums  are  drawn  by  lust  for  turbulence 
and  affection  for  all  forms  of  mutiny, 
toward  that  sad,  strange,  shadowy  fig- 
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ure,  prophet,  desperado,  ruler,  charla- 
tnu,  madman,  martyr  all  iu  one  —  the 
last  commanding  personality  iu  hapless 
Ireland's  history. 

Follow  the  poet  aud  the  publican 
down  one  path,  go  with  the  priest  up 
the  other  —  you  come  into  the  same  im- 
passable and  bridgeless  bog.  The  points 
of  difference  between  your  company  on 
the  one  road  and  the  other  may  be  in- 
teresting ;  they  bring  you  up  in  the 
same  slough  of  despond.  The  "  re- 
spectable "  classes  who  decline  to  give 
a  divorced  lady  the  name  of  her  second 
husband,  no  more  see  their  way  to 
making  a  good,  prosperous,  satisfactory 
bourgeois  Ireland,  than  the  corner-boy 
and  barmaid  classes  intend  to  let  them 
try. 

Briefly,  then,  the  problem  of  Ireland 
is  this  :  By  what  miracle  can  this  rem- 
nant of  the  home  race,  now  so  thinned- 
out  and  woefully  deteriorated  iu  stock, 
so  overlaid  in  its  centres  of  population 
by  an  infected  human  scum,  so  com- 
mitted at  every  turn  to  the  grossest 
fallacies  and  abuses  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  political  organization,  and 
so  cruelly  distanced  and  demoralized  in 
all  the  things  which  elsewhere  go  to 
constitute  a  healthful  and  well-balanced 
national  life  —  win  regeneration  ? 

It  has  been  my  task  —  a  melancholy 
one  enough  in  all  conscience  —  to  por- 
tray the  dark  side  of  the  Irish  shield, 
as  many  years  of  experience,  much 
sympathetic  observation  aud  compas- 
sionate scrutiny,  have  shown  it  to  me. 
Others,  I  understand,  are  to  deal  with 
the  more  personal  aud  partisan  aspects 
of  the  question,  to  examine  the  condi- 
tions of  leadership  and  conflicting  indi- 
vidual influences  which  shape  existing 
public  life  in  Ireland,  and,  by  the  light 
of  these,  to  cast  the  future's  horoscope. 
If  it  is  in  their  power  to  prove  me 
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wrong,  to  demonstrate  that  the  shield 
has  as  well  its  luminous  side  of  hope 
and  promise,  in  a  word  to  foretell  the 
miracle  —  my  discomfiture  will  be  also 
my  exceeding  great  joy. 

X. 


LIVING  AGE. 


VOL.  LXXXIV. 


Selina  Chadwick  was  growing  into 
a  hard,  censorious  woman,  and,  in  her 
grim  way,  she  knew  it,  and  set  her 
teeth  and  said  it  was  no  wonder.  It 
was  all  Lionel's  fault.  He  was  her  dif- 
liculty  five  years  ago,  when  she  had 
her  chance  to  be  a  happy  wife  ;  he  was 
her  difficulty  still. 

There  was  something  heroic  in  the 
sacrifice  she  was  daily  making  of  her 
peace  and  of  her  prospects,  of  her  pre- 
sentable looks  and  of  her  good  temper. 
She  knew  this  too.  It  fashioned  for 
her  a  certain  sombre  pride  in  which 
she  wrapped  herself  as  in  a  garment. 
When  John  Burgess  went  away  discon- 
certed and  discontented  with  her  an- 
swer she  saw  a  strange  radiance  fade. 
Loneliness  was  familiar  enough.  A 
life  at  llufflc  Down  Farm  insured 
that.  But  the  loneliness  that  followed 
brought  a  new  ache,  a  weariness,  some- 
times a  woman's  desperate  desire  to 
die. 

Not  that  she  would  have  admitted  so 
much  to  a  sympathizer  if  any  had  ap- 
proached. She  scorned  her  own  weak- 
ness. Sire  had  assumed  her  burden 
deliberately  and  she  would  carry  it, 
and  none  should  see  her  bend.  The 
work  was  interminable,  and  it  was  the 
secret  of  her  brooding  anger  that  she 
could  not  do  with  it  as  she  pleased. 
Her  patience  was  put  to  a  perpetual 
strain.  But  her  strong  face  was  inflex- 
ible as  she  remonstrated  once  more 
with  her  brother.  However  useless 
her  efforts  might  be,  she  held  that  she 
was  bound  to  continue  them. 

It  dated  from  a  day  when  old  Simeon 
Chadwick,  a  widower,  a  miser,  and 
a  soured  man,  lay  a-dying.    Son  and 
daughter  stood  at  his  bedside.  But 
Lionel  was  called  out  of  the  room. 
The  face  with  the  awful  damp  upon  it 
moved  slightly  towards  Selina.  She 
was  quick  to  respond,  aud  stooped.  A 
faint  whisper  came  into  her  ears  :  — 
u  Keep  —  Lionel  —  straight." 
It  was  characteristic  of  Selina  Chad- 
wick that  she  paused  before  she  re- 
plied.   Those  were  the  moments  in 
4M2 
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which  she  counted  the  cost.    Theu  she 
said  :  — 
"I  will,  father." 

The  farmer  died  and  was  buried. 
Ilis  hoarded  mouey  proved  to  be  nearly 
enough,  but  not  quite,  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage  which  his  father  had  left 
upon  the  farm.  By  the  will  it  went  to 
Selina,  with  the  counsel  that  she  should 
go  on  to  save  and  to  complete  the  re- 
lease, and  then  draw  her  portion  jointly 
with  her  brother.  John  Burgess  of- 
fered to  do  this  for  her  quickly  if  she 
would  marry  him.  But  the  wail  of  her 
promise  came  between  and  she  refused. 

Nothing  seemed  to  change  in  the 
homestead  on  the  great  wold.  Brother 
and  sister  were  in  the  ruts  of  habit, 
and  it  was  easier  to  repeat  than  to  in- 
novate. They  managed  to  make  a  liv- 
ing profit  even  in  hard  times.  Selina 
took  the  praise  of  the  achievement. 
She  was  four  years  the  older,  a  splen- 
did accountant,  a  woman  with  will  and 
energy  to  her  finger-tips,  whereas  Li- 
onel had  a  fame  for  folly.  People  said 
he  would  have  gone  to  the  dogs  if  a  girl 
had  not  held  him  back.  Ami  though 
the  majority  spoke  in  ignorance  and 
lived  to  be  surprised,  they  were  right. 

Selina  was  in  no  doubt  upon  the 
point.  For  once  she  lost  the  curb  upon 
her  tongue,  and  instead  of  the  grave 
and  measured  rebukes  which  preserved 
her  dignity  and  stopped  short  of 
a  breach,  the  long-repressed  passion 
flamed  out :  — 

4*  If  I  had  not  looked  after  things  the 
farm  would  have  gone  downhill  faster 
than  father  dragged  it  up,"  she  said. 
"You  spend  while  1  pinch.  You  go 
fiiugiug  twelve  miles  across  country 
iuto  Spilsby  night  after  night  to  scatter 
money  that  is  hard  come  by.  Oh  yes, 
I  know  what  those  journeys  mean  ;  I 
am  not  cheated  any  more  than  father 
was.  And  now  you  tell  me  that  you 
have  sold  the  bay  colt  for  forty  pounds 
to  John  Burgess,  and  that  *  you  re- 
quire the  cash.'  I  dare  say  you  do  — 
to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of.  Is  there 
any  place  that  shame  cau  hit,  Lionel, 
or  are  you  armor-proof  ?  Do  you  know 
that  I  would  be  mistress  at  Torlight  to- 
day if  1  had  not  thought  to  make  a 


man  of  my  brother  ?  It  is  no  easy 
matter." 

She  broke  off  with  a  sudden  sickness 
at  the  trick  her  wrath  had  played  her. 
It  had  been  her  intention  uever  to 
speak  of  a  dream  that  was  dead.  Se- 
lina was  nearer  tears  at  that  instant 
lhau  at  any  lime  since  John  Burgess 
left  her.  Moreover,  there  was  a  light 
in  Lionel's  eyes  that  she  had  not  seen 
there  before,  and  which  warned  her 
that  she  had  gone  too  far.  She  might 
call  him  what  she  pleased,  but  he  was 
not  a  boy  now.  The  veil  of  a  precon- 
ceived idea  dropped,  and  she  recog- 
nized decision,  aud  fixed  purpose,  and 
masterfulness.  There  was  more  in 
Lionel's  steady  gaze  which  she  did  not 
recognize.    It  puzzled  her. 

u  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  answered, 
•'sorry  that  I  have  not  understood. 
Things  are  beginning  to  clear  a  bit. 
You  have  been  good,  aud  careful,  and 
kind.  At  least,  you  meant  to  be  kind. 
I  acknowledge  that  at  once.  Do  not 
let  us  quarrel  to-day,  Selina  ;  I  am  uol 
in  the  mood  for  it.  We  have  not  quar- 
relled siuce  it  was  about  Lottie  Glen, 
whom  you  thought  I  was  growing  Uk> 
fond  of,  and  who  had  to  leave  Ruffle 
Down,  though  she  helped  you  wonder- 
fully, and  though  her  people  were  as 
good  as  ours,  in  the  old  days  when 
wheat  was  a  reasonable  market." 

"Thomas  Glen  failed,"  Selina  inter- 
polated. Why  did  Lionel  rake  up  the 
embers  of  this  difference  long  past? 
Her  impatience  returned.  She  held  it 
as  one  of  her  truest  services  that  by 
vigorous  action  she  had  prevented  a 
foolish  match.  It  was  a  critical  episode 
in  her  struggle  to  keep  Lionel  straight. 
It  did  not  appear  that  he  was  grateful 
yet. 

44  But  the  bad  seasous  were  to  blame, 
and  the  poor  ground.  It  was  not  like 
Torlight  or  even  Unfile  Down.  Still, 
that  is  past  aud  gone,  ami  you  did  no 
harm,  Selina." 

"  Is  that  all  you  cau  say  about  it? 
You  were  losing  your  head  because 
Lottie's  cheeks  were  pretty.  You  can't 
have  forgotten  ?  " 

"Xo,  I  have  not  forgotten." 

14  If  I  could  break  the  chaiu  of  these 
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vicious  habits  that  take  you  out  to 
Spilsby  as  e;isily  it  should  be  doue,  and 
you  would  benefit." 

••  Is  that  all,  Selina?" 

It  was  a  dry,  sharp  accent  that  held 
a  meaning  in  suspense.  Sclina  heard 
the  tinkle  of  milk-pails  at  the  end  of 
the  long  passage.  Her  heat  was  gone. 
She  was  again  the  stern,  practical 
woman  who  did  not  willingly  waste 
either  a  word  or  a  sixpence.  Her  voice 
had  its  old  ironical  ring. 

44  Yes,  from  me,"  she  said,  44  but  the 
deficiency  in  the  mortgage  money  is 
still  —  forty  pounds." 

The  man  swung  on  his  heel  aud  van- 
ished at  tho  door  of  the  harness-room. 
He  seemed  to  carry  with  him  a  curious 
atmosphere  of  passion.  When  the  day 
had  worn  on  well  into  the  evening,  and 
there  was  no  Lionel  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  no  Lionel  at  the  simple  six-o'clock 
tea,  his  sister  remembered  this.  His 
dark  Mush,  and  the  crease  over  his  blue 
eyes,  and  the  manner  suffused  with 
inexplicable  resolution,  began  to  trouble 
her.  A  look  into  the  stables  showed 
that  he  had  gone  on  horseback.  She 
w:is  too  proud  to  inquire  of  the  men. 
It  would  have  revealed  the  unusual 
circumstance  that  he  was  absent  during 
working  hours,  and  that  she  had  not 
been  consulted.  That  must  seem  like 
the  end  of  a  dictatorship.  Side  by  side 
with  her  dread  of  disaster  went  her 
own  secret  conviction  that  her  rule  was 
broken  forever. 

Anxiety  was  gnawing  with  a  sharp 
tooth  behind  the  outward  disguise  of 
a  phlegmatic  woman.  It  strengthened 
with  the  hours  and  passed  the  point  at 
which  Selina  could  bear  it  and  proceed 
with  her  petty  household  employments. 
She  could  not  recall  a  fit  of  such  im- 
perious uneasiness.  It  was  her  boast 
that  she  was  never  the  prey  of  nerves, 
and  yet  she  was  lashing  herself  into  a 
fever.  She  went  into  tho  yard  and  or- 
dered Cherry  Ripe,  the  shaggy  hill 
pony,  to  be  put  into  harness.  The 
stable  hand  stared,  for  the  creature 
wjis  indifferently  broken  ;  but  he  had 
learned  the  rules  of  the  establishment, 
and  ho  went  away,  without  protest  or 
question,  to  do  as  he  was  bid. 


Ten  minutes  sufficed,  and  equipage 
and  lady  were  both  ready.  Selina  was 
a  good  driver,  and  certainly  did  not 
know  physical  fear.  It  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  let  Seth  Philips  sit  behind, 
though  with  the  fancy  that  it  might  be 
so  he  had  slipped  into  his  best  coat. 
She  took  the  Spilsby  road  iu  the  grey 
dusk  alone. 

Lionel  was  the  dupe  of  Spilsby  game- 
sters. She  felt  as  sure  of  it  as  of  her 
own  existence.  From  the  first  his  pro- 
clivities had  been  marked  and  known 
at  Ruffle  Down.  Simeon  Chadwiclc 
had  many  limes  stormed  at  him.  And 
with  words  as  caustic,  though  not  set 
to  the  pitch  of  passion  until  to-day,  Se- 
lina had  maintained  the  tradition  of 
rebuke  for  more  than  live  years.  She 
believed  that  she  had  checked  the  evil. 
To  eradicate  it  seemed  impossible. 
But  now  he  must  have  cherished  a  bit- 
ter grudge  for  her  plain  speaking,  and 
what  if,  in  the  madness  of  an  afternoon, 
he  should  tumble  down  the  edifice 
painfuHy  erected  by  his  father's  thrift 
and  hers.  Stories  were  familiar  on  tho 
wold  of  estates  lied  up  for  generations 
by  such  an  access  of  folly. 

She  had  to  pass  Torlight,  and  the 
thought  of  her  confession  to  Lionel 
Hooded  her  mind  with  chagrin.  It  did 
more  :  it  preveuted  timely  response  to 
the  wayward  mood  of  Cherry  Ripe. 
The  pony  shied. at  the  white  gate  and 
overturned  on  an  opposite  grass  mound. 
Selina  was  shot  out,  fortunately  far 
enough  to  escape  being  dragged.  She 
fell  upon  grass  aud  was  shaken  and 
bruised,  but  was  otherwise  unhurt. 
She  was  quickly  on  her  feet,  and,  with 
cool  courage,  was  making  for  the 
pony's  head  warily,  for  Cherry  Ripe 
was  kicking  himself  free.  This  he  did 
before  she  could  seize  the  reins.  The 
broken  shafts  went  grating  at  his  heels 
down  the  road. 

It  was  utter  wreck,  discomfiture, 
and,  for  her,  when  Lionel  knew,  dis- 
grace. He  would  feel  the  unwonted 
luxury  of  an  easy  superiority.  It  must 
fix  the  perilous  reversal  of  position* 
on  which  she  had  already  looked  with 
foreboding.  The  days  of  her  leader- 
ship were  closed. 
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That  meant  Lionel's  destruction,  and 
ultimate  chaos  at  the  farm.  She  was 
sadly  sure  of  it.  If  the  guiding  hand 
was  cast  off  he  would  go  from  had  to 
worse.  Her  labors  and  her  sacrifices 
for  his  sake  would  bo  all  in  vain. 

It  was  a  mesh  of  confused  thinking, 
through  which  a  voice  broke. 

"Why,  Miss  Chadwick,  can  it  be 
you  ?  You  are  trembling  all  over. 
You  must  be  hurt,  1  am  afraid.  I  met 
your  pony,  but  I  could  not  slop  him. 
I  expect  he  will  slacken  off  on  Spilsby 
Hill.  How  did  it  happen  ?  No,  don't 
you  say  anything  yet  ;  it  is  too  much 
for  you.  Come  into  the  house,  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray  shall  wait  upon  you." 

iSelina  gave  a  gesture  of  dissent. 
She  was  not  weak,  but  she  dare  not 
enter  Torlight.  She  could  not  face 
John  Burgess  in  a  lighted  room  now. 
She  put  her  hand  up  almost  furtively 
to  adjust  the  soiled  and  broken  hat ; 
then  she  knew  that  she  was  crying, 
and  that  he  saw  it.  It  was  too  ridicu- 
lous. 

41 1  do  not  need  anything,  thank 
you,"  she  said,  "except  —  lo  get  to 
Spilsby.  It  is  clear  the  cart  cannot 
go." 

She  began  stiffly,  but  ended  with  a 
Hash  of  iuvoluutary  humor.  Her  spir- 
its were  curiously  reviving.  Probably 
a  reaction  was  inevitable. 

John  Burgess  had  left  his  own  gig  at 
the  corner.  Gig  and  man  were  wholly 
for  Selina  to  command. 

"  1  have  come  from  there,  and  I  will 
willingly  return,  Miss  Chadwick,  if  I 
may  take  you  lo  Spilsby.  Or  I  will 
send  some  one." 

She  had  the  grace  to  pass  that  sug- 
gestion by.  He  could  not  see  that  she 
was  blushing  and  that  her  eyes  shone. 

44  It  is  kind  of  you  ;  I  will  thank  you 
very  much,"  she  said. 

The  talk  was  wholly  of  the  accident 
and  of  Cherry  liipc  —  of  whom  there 
was  no  sign  — and  of  the  bay  colt  sent 
from  Ruffle  Dowu  to  Torlight,  until 
Spilsby  Hill  was  more  than  half 
climbed.  Then  Selina  said  that  her 
business  wns  with  Lionel,  and  that  she 
believed  he  was  in  the  town. 

"  Yes,  I  was  in  his  company,"  John 


Burgess  auswered,  44  aud  he  has  not 
gone  home,  or  we  must  have  met 
him." 

Somehow  there  was  more  than  a  sus- 
picion of  reserve  in  the  remark.  Se- 
lina's  interpretation  was  that  the 
speaker  knew  of  Lionel's  misdemean- 
ors. But  it  was  not  for  her  to  accuse 
her  brother,  and  there  was  silence  into 
Spilsby  market  square.  To  her  aston- 
ishment the  glare  of  the  lamps  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  John  Burgess  was 
intensely  amused.  His  homely  face 
was  the  mirror  of  au  houest  spirit,  aud 
the  eyes  twinkled  and  the  mouth 
twitched,  and  the  smile  could  not  be 
driven  back.  Had  it  come  to  this, 
then,  that  Selina  was  a  jest  to  him  ? 
She  was  sorry  now  that  she  had  not 
tramped  every  yawl  of  the  four  miles. 
Shaken  as  she  was  she  could  have  done 
it. 

44  The  Griffiu  is  your  inn,  Miss  Chad- 
wick ;  Lionel  puts  up  there.  They  will 
undertake  the  search  for  the  pony. 
May  I  explain  for  you  ?  " 

He  was  doing  it  before  she  replied, 
aud  lie  did  not  seem  lo  kuow  that  lit; 
had  not  oblaincd  leave.  Selina  stood 
a  little  aside. 

Her  heart  was  sore  as  well  as  her 
limbs.  She  was  trying  to  tiud  the 
woman  who  had  risen  with  the  autumn 
dawn  and  dominated  a  household  at 
Ruffle  Down.  It  was  difficult  to  iden- 
tify herself.  It  would  be  more  difficult 
soon . 

44  Shall  I  take  you  to  Lionel,  Miss 
Chadwick  ?  I  think  I  know  where  we 
may  tlnd  him." 

In  her  surprise  she  said  yes. 

Johu  Burgess  crossed  the  square  and 
went  up  Saxon  Causeway  to  an  old 
house  at  the  end,  and  Selina  was  at  his 
side.  He  rang  the  bell.  It  was  Lionel 
who  opened,  and  his  face  changed. 
But  the  shadow  was  swallowed  up  by  a 
soft,  strange  light. 

44  Have  you  come,  Selina  ?"  he  said. 
44  That  is  well,  I  think,  though  I  do  not 
understand  it.  I  Buppose  I  shall  hear 
all  about  it  by  aud  by." 

And  he  glanced  queerly  at  John 
Burgess.  The  three  entered  an  old- 
fashioned  parlor,  with  uickuacks  scat- 
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tered  in  its  wilderness  that  made  Selina 
start.  Lionel  drew  a  sheaf  of  papers 
from  his  pocket.  He  held  out  the  en- 
dorsement for  Selina  to  read,  and  lie 
turned  the  gas  up  higher.  John  Bur- 
gess was  a  wise  man  and  disappeared. 

"  It  is  the  mortgage  deed  !  Is  the 
farm  free  ?  How  have  you  done  it  ? 
You  have  not  drawn  my  money  — you 
could  not." 

"  No,  I  would  not  touch  it,  Selina  ;  it 
is  yours.  You  have  earned  it  by  look- 
ing after  things  when  I  was  at  school, 
and  when  I  chose  to  play,  and  when  I 
chose  to  be  a  fool.  You  are  entitled  to 
it,  and  in  these  days  it  is  safest  not  put 
into  a  farm." 

M  How  else  could  you  do  it  ?  "  Seli- 
na's  voice  was  very  stern,  a  hateful 
guess  was  setting  her  brain  on  tire. 
She  remembered  John  Burgess's  offer 
of  assistance  to  this  end  long  ago  ;  she 
thought  of  Ids  misplaced  mirth  this 
evening  ;  she  dreaded  to  hear  that  he 
was  Lionel's  creditor,  and  that  the  cup 
of  her  humiliation  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing. 

Her  brother  was  a  poor  story-teller. 
Ho  wasted  his  dramatic  effects  by  get- 
ting helter-skelter  to  the  secret.  It 
may  be  that  the  Selina  of  so  many 
years  of  mastery  overbore  his  courage 
for  the  last  time. 

k'I  saved  it,"  he  said,  with  a  boyish 
air  of  confessing  a  fault. 

"  Saved  it !  "  Selina  echoed. 

"Yes;  what  you  thought  I  threw 
away  was  really  in  Westertou's  Bank. 
It  was  my  share,  and  I  had  a  right  to 
do  what  I  pleased  with  it.  You  used 
to  owu  that  when  I  had  my  lectures. 
But,  of  course,  that  isn't  all.  It  would 
not  have  totalled  up  to  this  in  twice  as 
many  years.  I  am  in  debt  to  Lottie. 
She  came  in  for  a  legacy  from  an  uncle. 
And —  and  Lottie  has  promised  to  be 
my  wife.  It  is  —  next  week.  I  meant 
to  have  told  you  to-night  when  I  re- 
turned. That  was  why  I  said  I  did  not 
want  to  quarrel." 

"Ahl"  It  was  a  single  scornful 
breath.  The  woman  opposite  him  was 
slowly  realizing  her  defeat.  She  was 
stonily  meeting  the  shock. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  Selina.    It ' 


is  your  debt  as  well  as  mine  to  Lottie. 
I  mean  that  Lottie  saved  me.  It  is 
quite  true  that  I  was  fast,  and  growing 
reckless.  You  and  I  never  understood 
each  other.  Lottie  says  so  ;  and  she  is 
right.  I  went  further  astray  the  more 
you  tightened  the  reins  — you  and  fa- 
ther. Then  Lottie  came  to  us,  and  she 
made  me  different  —  wiser,  I  hope. 
When  she  went  away  I  should  have 
plunged  worse  than  before  if  she  had 
not  written  me  such  gentle  little  letters, 
all  about  what  a  noble  sister  I  had  and 
how  I  ought  to  value  her.  She  would 
not  give  me  a  promise  for  a  long,  long 
time,  uol  until  I  had  reformed  and 
proved  it  by  showing  her  the  banking 
account,  and  not  until  her  own  money 
came.  Then  she  imagined  that  you 
would  not  object  so  much.  But  I 
would  have  married  Lottie  Glen  or  no 
one.  This  is  her  father's  house.  If  I 
can  find  her  may  1  bring  her  to  you, 
Selina?" 

It  was  never  charged  against  Selinav 
Chadwick  that  she  was  dense  when 
quick-wittcdness  could  bring  her  out  of 
a  dilemma.  She  saw  the  inevitable. 
It  was  much  more  that  compunction 
pricked,  that  it  seemed  possible  that 
her  methods  were  as  mistaken  as  her 
theories,  and  that  she  began  to  be  glad 
that  where  she  had  failed  another  had 
succeeded. 

"Yes,  Lottie  was  always —nice," 
she  said. 

But  Lionel  paused  at  the  door.  He 
came  back  with  a  quick  step. 

"There  is  something  else,"  he  said. 
"  By  the  release  of  the  mortgage  I 
make  no  difference  in  the  farm.  We 
share  and  share  there  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  by  marrying  Lottie  I  do  not 
turn  you  out.  I  would  not  if  I  had  the 
power.  The  house  is  quite  large  enough 
to  make  two.    That  can  be  arranged." 

Again  she  said  dreamily,  yes. 

Lottie  came,  a  fair,  shy  girl,  with 
love  for  Lionel  and  a  touching  admira- 
tion of  his  sister  in  her  hazel  eyes.  All 
question  as  to  her  welcome  passed  away. 
Selina  kissed  her  on  either  cheek. 

"  Keep  —  Lionel  —  straight,"  she 
said,  repeating  to  herself,  but  so  that 
they  both  heard,  that  old  whisper  of 
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the  dying.  Then  she  shifted  sadness 
to  a  smile. 

44  I  make  over  my  unfinished  task  ;  it 
is  transferred." 

John  Burgess  had  found  the  pony. 
But  Cherry  Ripe  was  stabled  at  the 
Griffin  for  the  night,  aud  the  master  of 
Torlight  so  manoeuvred  that  he  drove 
Selina  out  of  Spilsby  as  lie  had  driven 
her  in.    He  used  his  opportunity. 

44  Lionel  has  told  me  that  five  years 
ago  I  was  dismissed  through  him  — for 
his  sake,  Miss  Chad  wick.  lie  only 
knew  it  very  lately,  1  fancy.  But  he  is 
to  marry  Miss  Glen.  When  that  hap- 
pens, will  it  be  the  same  ?  If  I  ask 
again,  shall  I  be  sent  away  again  ?  " 

It  crowned  the  long  list  of  Selina's 
surprises.  Yet  it  was  not  wholly  a 
surprise.  She  was  a  business  woman* 
and  it  is  no  maxim  of  prudence  to  an- 
swer a  delicate  question  before  it  is 
properly  put. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  belter  try,  if  yon 
wish  to,"  she  said. 

He  took  the  advice.  There  has  been 
no  house  division  at  Ruffle  Down. 
Some  people  say  that  the  mistress  of 
Torlight  is  far  less  sure  of  her  judg- 
ments than  in  earlier  days. 

W.  J.  Lacey. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  KOMAN  PAGANISM. 

Tiik  purpose  of  this  article  is  by  no 
means  that  of  endeavoring  to  define 
wherein  the  essence  of  Christianity 
consists,  but  merely  to  note  certain 
characteristics  which  history  shows  us, 
by  contrast,  to  have  pertained  to  the 
essence  of  that  religion.  What  these 
characteristics  are  may,  I  think,  be 
learnt  by  considering  some  of  the  rela- 
tions which  arose  between  the  early 
Church  and  the  religions  which,  at  its 
coming,  it  found  established  in  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Such  an  inquiry  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  labors  of  M.  Gaston 
Boissier  (of  the  French  Academy), 
whose    works'    the     present  writer 

1  "La  Religion  Romnine  "  and  "  La  Fin  du  Pa- 
ganiame."  Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie. 


strongly  recommends  to  all  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  question  here 
considered.  M.  Boissier  shows  us, 
with  great  wealth  of  illustration  and 
abundant  evidence,  how  the  religious 
restoration  inaugurated  by  Augustus 
went  on  augmenting  during  the  first 
two  centuries  of  our  era,  and  how  the 
results  of  that  movement  in  part  pro- 
moted, as  they  in  part  hindered,  the 
progress  of  Christianity. 

A  review,  then,  of  such  character- 
istics of  pagan  religions  as  were  directly 
hurtful  or  helpful  to  the  Christian 
Church,  as  well  as  of  those  which,  by 
defect,  served  indirectly  to  help  it,  may 
lead  us  to  the  apprehension  of  charac- 
ters which  pertained  aud  pertain  to  the 
essence  of  that  system. 

Modern  society  is  the  direct  descend- 
ant and  outcome  of  the  pagan  Roman 
Empire.  It  is,  therefore,  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  ancient  Roman  reli- 
gion, modified  as  it  grew  to  be  by  succes- 
sive Eastern  influences,  which  for  our 
present  purpose  have  to  bo  considered. 

The  early  Romans  were  a  serious, 
practical,  and  prosaic  people,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  bravery,  were  more  given 
to  fear  than  hope,  and  dreaded,  as 
well  as  respected,  the  gods  thej"  scru- 
pulously worshipped.  Amongst  these 
were  some  extremely  matter-of-fact 
deities,  such  as  Vaticanus,  who  caused 
the  new-born  infant  to  emit  its  first 
cry,  and  Fabulinus  to  pronounce  its 
first  word.  Educa  taught  it  to  eat,  and 
I  Potina  to  drink  ;  Cuba  watched  over 
its  repose,  while  four  goddesses  pre- 
sided over  its  first  footsteps. 

Of  such  divinities  there  could  hardly 
be  separate  histories  or  legends,  and 
indeed,  as  we  all  know,  Romans  had 
not  that  tendency  to  humanize  their 
gods  which  prevailed  in  Greece.  Stat- 
ues do  not  appear  to  have  existed  in 
their  temples  till  they  began  to  imitate, 
first  the  Etrurians  aud  then  more  dis- 
tant peoples.  But  when  any  event 
took  place  which  was  so  remarkable  n* 
to  seem  to  them  44  divine,"  a  name  was 
given  and  a  worship  initiated.  Thus 
the  Roman  gods  mainly  arose  as  conse- 
quences of  observation  and  analysis, 
I  and  not  through  poetic  enthusiasm. 
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It  might  seem  that  the  government 
of  a  people  so  timid  and  scrupulous  ns 
regards  the  supernatural  must  have 
developed  into  a  theocracy  ;  and  yet 
the  very  contrary  took  place.  Power- 
ful and  respected  as  the  Roman  religion 
was,  it  was  subject  to,  or  rather  incor- 
porated with,  the  Stale.  There  was  no 
incompatibility  between  civil  and  sacer- 
dotal functions,  and  there  was  never 
any  conflict  between  the  government 
and  the  pagan  Church,  because  the 
members  of  the  various  priesthoods 
were  thoroughly  imbued  with  lay  senti- 
ments. 

Religion  consisted  in  external  acts  of 
worship,  which  hud  to  be  carried  out 
with  a  nice  precision,  with  proper 
attitudes,  due  offerings,  and  correct 
formula?.  Therefore  the  worshipper  of 
the  gods  was  often  careful  to  have  two 
priests  beside  him  when  he  prayed  — 
one  to  dictate  the  words,  while  the 
other  followed  them  with  bis  eyes  on  a 
book,  so  that  no  syllable  should  be 
accidentally  omitted.1  Thus  the  priests 
were  rather  4*  masters  of  the  ceremo- 
nies "  than  men  endowed  with  a  super- 
natural power  of  acting  efficiently  as 
intercessors. 

There  were  no  dogmas.  Men's 
thoughts  and  beliefs  were  free,  and 
only  external  acts  were  demanded  of 
them.  Even  as  to  the  priests  them- 
selves, though  a  certain  gravity  of  de- 
meanor was  expected  of  au  augur  or  a 
pontiff,  neither  his  morals  nor  his  be- 
liefs were  taken  into  account. 

Tho  object  of  most  ancient  religions 
was  not  to  make  men  moral,  but  to  ob- 
tain from  powerful  supernatural  beings, 
by  performing  acts  (good  or  bad)  which 
pleased  them,  safety  and  succor  for 
citizens  and  their  city.  Morality  was 
not  the  business  of  religion,  but  of 
philosophy,  and  it  was  the  special  sub- 
ject of  the  dominant  philosophy  of 
Rome.  Religion  was  not  moral,  save 
that  there  was  necessarily  a  certain 
goodness  in  practices  performed,  not 

1  On  tho  other  hand  the  petitioner  vu  rery 
anxioua  not,  by  a  verbal  slip,  to  engage  himself 
unwittingly  to  anything  exceeding  his  intention  — 
as,  for  example,  when  offering  wine,  not,  by  the 
omission  of  limiting  words,  to  bind  himself  to 
aacrlflce  all  the  wine  in  his  cellar. 


for  any  pleasure  iu  them,  but  to  obtain 
advantages  from  fellow-citizens.  The 
Roman  system  was,  in  early  days,  a 
strict  school  of  discipline,  and  co-ex- 
isted with  great  simplicity  of  life. 

The  Greeks  were  greatly  edified  by 
the  way  in  which  religion  was  honored 
and  practised  at  Rome,  by  the  order 
and  dignity  of  private  life  there,  and  by 
the  intensity  of  Roman  patriotism. 
The  titles  of  Jupiter  were  "greatest 
and  best,"  and  Vesta  was  —  as  every 
one  knows  —  a  goddess  of  purity. 

For  the  popularity  and  continuance 
of  the  Roman  religion  it  was  hardly- 
less  useful  to  be  free  of  such  ridiculous 
and  immoral  legends  as  those  of  the 
Greek  mythology  than  to  be  devoid  of 
dogma.  Since  Romans  might  think  of 
the  gods  as  they  pleased,  they  were 
more  easily  able  to  reconcile  with  older 
notions  and  ancient  practices,  .such  new 
ideas  as  the  advance  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  foreign  influences  from  time 
to  lime  gave  rise  to.  The  fact  that  the 
gods  were  rather  divine  manifestations 
and  deified  abstractions  than  anything 
else,  made  it  easy  to  regard  them  as 
symbols  of  different  attributes  of  one 
all-embracing  divinity  ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  men  of  very  different  views  could 
unite  in  the  traditional  acts  of  worship 
of  the  Roman  State. 

As  the  republic  approached  its  end, 
the  religion  of  Rome  lost  very  much  of 
its  influence.  Incredulity  or  indiffer- 
ence became  the  prevailing  character- 
istics of  the  higher  classes,  who  were 
saturated  with  Epicurean  views.  Even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  empire 
Coesar,  before  tho  Senate,  boldly  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What 
wonder  that  temples  began  to  fall  into 
ruin,  that  the  domains  of  the  gods 
were  plundered  by  neighboring  propri- 
etors, that  various  ancient  feasts  ceased 
to  be  celebrated,  and  that  an  utter  de- 
struction of  religion,  through  neglect, 
came  to  be  anticipated. 

Small  chance  of  success  would  have 
attended  Christianity  had  it  appeared 
at  Rome  when  Cicero  wrote  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words  :  Nolite  enim  id 
putare  accidere  posse,  quod  in  /abulia 
srrpe  vidctisferi,  ut  dens  uliquis,  lapsus 
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lie  coelo,  axtus  hominum  mleat,  versetur 
in  terris,  cum  hominibus  colloquatur.1 
This  sentence  may  servo  both  to  show 
the  low- water  mark  to  which  belief  in 
the  supernatural  had  fallen,  and  the 
inopportuueness  at  that  time  of  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  God  incarnate  had 
Hot  only  recently  conversed  with  men, 
but  had  been  crucified  for  their  salva- 
tion. How  hateful  such  a  notion  would 
have  been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Cicero  desired  that  even  the  name  of 
the  cross  should  be  absent,  not  only 
from  the  care  and  eyes  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, but  that  it  should  be  banished 
from  their  very  thoughts. 

The  Christian  era  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  that  upward  religious 
movement  before  spoken  of  as  initiated 
by  Augustus.  The  latter  was  a  politic 
proceeding,  whereby  he  sought  to  pro- 
cure a  support  for  his  power,  not  to  be 
obtained  either  from  a  decimated  nobil- 
ity or  a  populace  which  was  already 
so  largely  composed  of  freedmen  and 
strangers.  It  was  also  a  popular  move- 
ment, because  it  harmonized  with  a 
change  produced  in  men's  minds  by  the 
terrible  trials  society  had  undergone, 
and,  with  nations  as  with  individuals, 
calamity  very  often  tends  to  promote 
piety  —  a  result  temporarily  brought 
about  in  Fiance  during,  and  after,  the 
Franco-German  war.  Rut  the  move- 
ment was  also  due  to  the  emperor's 
personal  inclination,  since  he  was  so 
superstitious  that  the  fact  of  his  having 
accidentally  put  his  right  foot  into  his 
left  slipper  would  disquiet  him  for  a 
whole  day.  When  he  became  Pontifex 
Maximus  he  followed  most  scrupulously 
all  ritual  exigencies,  never  wearing  a 
garment  that  had  not  been  woven  for 
him  cither  by  his  wife  or  his  daughter. 

He  built  new  temples,  rebuilt  and 
redecorated  old  ones,  augmented  sacer- 
dotal privileges,  and  restored  neglected 
festivals.  As  censor  he  also  strove  to 
reform  public  morals,  promoting  mar- 
riage and  severely  punishing  adultery 
and  outrages  on  public  decency.  He 
found  lloman  religion  grateful  for  his 

■  Do  not  thluk  it  possible  that  Htiy  god  should 
come  down  from  heaven  (as  is  told  in  fables)  to  the 
earth,  to  mix  and  convene  with  men. 


|  favors  during  his  life,  and  when  he  died 
his  apotheosis  was  decreed. 

The  movement  he  set  on  foot,  as  a 
reaction  against  the  materialism  and 
incredulity  of  the  republic,  may  be  coin- 
pared  with  the  "romanticism"  which 
set  in  as  a  reaction  against  the  horrors 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  writers  of  both 
epochs  strove  for  an  impossible  ideal, 
and  were  alike  full  of  contradictions, 
the  spirit  of  their  own  day  mingling 
with  and  modifying  their  laudations  of 
times  gone  by. 

Of  the  writers  whom  Augustus  com- 
missioned to  revive  a  taste  for  antiquity, 
and  for  that  rusticity  whence  Roman 
paganism  took  its  rise,  Virgil  was  by 
far  the  most  remarkable.    He  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  because  (as  our  read- 
ers will  recollect)  his  poetry  sometimes 
assumes  a  Christian  character.    He  is 
full  of  tenderness  for  human  suffering 
(sunt  lacrymce  rerum).    He  is  humble 
before  the  gods,  whose  morality  he  pro- 
claims  :   Sjwrate  Deos  manures  /audi 
utque  nefundi  ;  aud  wheu  their  decrees 
perplex   him  he   exclaims,  Dis  alitor 
visum  !     Most  remarkable   of  all  is 
that  well-known  passage  in  his  fourth 
eclogue  beginning,  Jam  nova  progenies* 
etc.,  which  shows  how  he  participated 
in  the  then  widely  diffused  feeling  that 
a  time  of  crisis   had  arrived,  which 
should    renovate    a   worn-out  world. 
This  expectation  was  alike  proclaimed 
by  disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato, 
and  thus  poets  and  philosophers  were 
most  unsuspectingly  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity  by  evolving  from  the 
old  pagan  world  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  facilitated  its  reception.  Thanks 
to  them  it  was  becoming,  as  it  were, 
desired  before  it  was  known,  with  the 
result  that  so  many  of  the  poor,  the 
despised,  the  ill-treated,  and  the  un- 
happy,  who,   with   undefined  hopes, 
were  awaiting  the  realization  of  vague 
dreams,  became,  for  the  new  faith,  an 
easy  conquest. 

Virgil  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
those  religiously  inclined  persons  who 
sincerely  welcomed  the  religious  re- 
vival. Their  numbers  gradually  aug- 
mented after  the  death  of  Augustus, 
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for  the  days  of  Tiberius  aud  Caligula 
can  have  little  disposed  uieu  to  gaiety 
and  frivolity. 

Philosophy,  as  a  whole,  supported 
aud  developed  the  upward  development 
Augustus  had  initiated,  and  it  promoted 
the  tendency  towards  monotheism.  It 
was  popularized  by  the  theatre,  where 
the  rights  of  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  master  and  slave  were  freely 
discussed,  aud  moderation,  humanity, 
and  tenderness  lauded.  Tarn  ego  homo 
sum  quum  tu}  Plautus  makes  a  slave 
say  to  his  master. 

The  essential  aud  substantial  equality 
of  men  (as  having  the  same  origin  aud 
end)  had,  indeed,  been  proclaimed  by 
Cicero,  who  taught  that  nothing  so 
accords  with  a  generous  soul  as  benevo- 
lence and  forgiveness,  aud  that  men 
Bhould  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of 
the  world,  aud  not  of  one  city  only. 

For  two  hundred  years  these  ideas 
developed  themselves,  and  fructified  in 
many  practical  ways,  being  greatly  pro- 
moted, as  the  reader  well  knows,  by 
the  Stoic  Seucca,  many  of  whose  no- 
tions were  so  cougruous  with  Chris- 
tianity (though  others  were  extremely 
iucougruous  therewith)  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  legend  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul.  That  there  was  a 
moral  advance  as  time  went  on  is  shown 
us  by  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  the  let- 
ters of  Pliny.  Horace  advocates  a  good 
treatment  of  slaves  as  conduct  befitting 
a  gentleman,  but  Juvenal  declares  it  to 
be  the  positive  duty  of  all  masters. 
Great  was  the  contrast  between  the 
high  esteem  expressed  under  the  em- 
pire for  mothers  who  nursed  their  own 
children,  and  the  brutal  indifference  to 
infancy  of  the  days  of  the  republic. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  pagan  Rome  did  not  know  or 
did  not  practise  almsgiving.  Under 
the  republic  large  sums  were  often  dis- 
bursed to  secure  popularity  aud  influ- 
ence ;  but  towards  its  close  philosophy 
promoted  a  truly  philanthropic,  instead 
of  an  ostentatious  and  selfish,  expen- 
diture—  to  succor  widows  and  orphans, 
to  redeem  captives,  and  bury  the  dead. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, State  aid  was  bestowed  monthly 


on  the  children  of  poor  families.  When 
Antoninus  lost  his  beloved  but  uot  very 
meritorious  wife,  Faustina,  he  founded 
in  her  honor  a  charitable  institution  for 
poor  girls,  who  were  termed  puelUe 
Faustina*.  The  example  thus  given 
was  followed  by  private  individuals, 
and  Pliny  made  many  a  noble  gift  dur- 
ing his-  life,  kuown  to  us  through  his 
not  possessing  the  specially  Christian 
virtue  of  concealing  his  own  good  deeds. 
A  lady  of  Terraciua  gave  8,000/.  to 
found  an  institution  for  poor  children, 
aud  charitable  legacies  were  not  un- 
common ;  aud  epitaphs  were  sometimes 
written  which  represented  a  dead  man 
congratulating  himself  ou  having  been 
merciful  and  a  friend  to  the  poor.  A 
society  largely  animated  by  so  beuevo- 
lcul  a  spirit  was  oue  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate Christian  charity. 

Such  moral  and  religious  progress 
was  also  accompanied  by  the  practical 
redemption  of  the  weaker  sex  from 
the  rigors  of  Roman  law.  Those  who 
imagine  that  the  44  emancipation  of 
women  "  is  a  recent  conquest  would  be 
much  surprised  to  read  many  ancieut 
inscriptions.  They  prove  that  women 
had  the  right  of  forming  associations, 
the  officers  of  which  they  freely  elected. 
One  of  these  bore  the  highly  respect- 
able title  of  44  Society  for  Preservation 
of  Modesty  "  —  SodaHlas  jnitUcitue  ser- 
vanda?. There  was  also,  at  Rome,  a 
society  which  might  be  called  a  k4  moth- 
el's'  meeting"  —  Concentus  mutronu- 
rum.  It  persisted  till  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  ;  many  great  ladies  belonged 
to  it  aud  it  performed  important  func- 
tions. At  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  it  was 
the  women  who  were,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  be,  devout,  and  they  had  an 
honorable  aud  recognized  share  in  pub- 
lic and  private  worship.  In  spite  of 
the  frequency  of  divorce  the  tendency 
of  Romau  religion  was  to  make  mar- 
riage indissoluble,  and  the  most  solemn 
form  of  it  (confarreatio)  could  only  be 
dissolved  with  extreme  difficulty. 

The  slave  world  of  Rome  also  felt 
the  benefit  of  the  upward  religious 
movement.  For  the  Roman  religion 
uot  only  did  not  close  its  temples 
against  the  slave  but  recognized  that 
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he  had  a  soul  and  that  his  future  fate 
did  not  differ  from  that  of  his  master. 
At  the  Saturnalia  it  allowed  him  to 
take  his  master's  place  and  console 
himself  by  a  day's  sport  for  a  year's 
humiliation,  while,  like  philosophy,  it 
favored  emancipation. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  of  Ro- 
man slavery  was  that  rich  slaves  them- 
selves possessed  other  slaves  (vicarii), 
who  gave  their  servile  master  the  title 
iloviinus.  The  house  of  a  wealthy  Ro- 
man citizen  was  a  perfect  republic  of 
slaves  who  had  all  sorts  of  complex 
interrelations.  Thus,  in  one  instance, 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  dining-room 
of  a  great  house  resolved  to  erect  a 
statue  to  a  superior  slave  who  had  been 
good  to  them,  and  their  resolution 
reads  like  a  decree  of  the  Senate  :  Ob 
merita  et  beneficitt  snpe  in  sc  collatu 
statuum  ponenduni  tricliniares  decrcve- 
runi. 

One  amongst  the  amelioration*  of 
lhrir  condition  was  the  fact  that  mar- 
riage amongst,  them,  at  first  in  no  way 
legal,  came  to  receive  a  quasi-official 
recognition.  Rut  its  incompleteness 
was  still  the  occasion  of  many  abuses. 
Thus  amongst  the  inscriptions  at  Na- 
ples is  one  of  a  slave  who  records,  as  if 
it  were  nothing,  that  he  had  married 
his  own  sister.  Others  show  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  two  men  har- 
moniously to  share  a  wife  between 
them,  at  whose  death  the  husbands 
would  together  mourn  for  her  and  com- 
bine to  erect  a  tomb  to  her  memory. 
Slavery  had  other  more  essential  and 
ineradicable  evils,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
protection  for  the  children  of  slaves 
from  the  lusts  of  their  masters. 

The  early  Italians  seem  to  have  felt 
a  great  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  anni- 
hilation, but  definite  belief  in  a  future 
life  was  in  the  days  of  the  republic 
far  from  univorsal,  and  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  was  a  welcome  boon  to 
many,  as  doing  away  with  those  fears 
of  Tartarus  which  Lucretius  taught  it 
was  above  all  necessary  to  banish. 
Rut  a  reaction  soon  set  in,  because  the 
Epicurean  doctrine,  if  it  banished  fear, 
also  destroyed  all   hope  beyond  the 


present  life.  Thus  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  a  belief  in  immortality  had 
again  become  prevalent,  and  it  nalu- 
rally  grew  stronger  with  the  religious 
advance  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Rut 
many  inscriptions  show  that  it  was 
very  vague,  while  some  plainly  dem- 
it (*.J7.,  jVoj?  fiierain,  noil  sum),  while 
others  are  of  a  very  Epicurean  char- 
acter, as  Amiciy  thtm  rtrttmw  Hvamus, 
and  Bibite  cos  qui.virilis. 

The  great  thought  and  care  bestowed 
on  funeral  arrangements,  however, 
plainly  proclaim  the  widespread  appre- 
hension which  existed  not  only  of  a 
purgatorial  lire  (puryutnrius  tV/>ii.v),  but 
of  the  horrors  depicted  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil's  iEneid,  which  have 
not  been  without  their  influence  on 
Christian  sentiments  and  beliefs. 

The  monuments  which  bordered  the 
roads  to  Rome  touch  ingly  expressed 
how  great  was  the  desire  that  the  dead 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  living, 
and  tombs  were  often  endowed  to 
provide  recompenses  for  those  who 
brought  libatious  or  flowers,  or  who 
would  feast  near  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  It  was  specially  desired  that  the 
passer-by  should  repeat  the  words. 
"  May  the .  earth  .  lie  Jightly  on  thee," 
not  as  an  empty  formula,  but  as  a 
prayer  for  the  deceased's  welfare  io 
the  lower  world,  for  which  sacrifices 
(which  even  slaves  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure) were  also  offered. 

The  poorer  classes,  in  order  that  they 
might  secure  for  themselves  due  fu- 
neral rites,  formed  associations,  which, 
for  such  a  purpose,  were  freely  allowed, 
although  for  other  purposes  such  insti- 
tutions, for  the  most  part,  had  been 
forbidden  by  Augustus.  Such  associa- 
tions possessed  either  a  common  purse, 
supplied  by  contributions  from  Hie 
members  and  devoted  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  funeral  rites,  or  elf-e  a 
place  for  sepulture  in  common.  Now 
these  associations  became  most  widely 
diffused  when  Christianity  was  begin- 
ning its  hidden  and  secret  propaganda, 
aud  the  primitive  Christians  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  freedom  ac- 
corded to  such  societies. 

Hut  the  way  for  Christianity  was 
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Largely  prepared  by  the  antecedent 
migration  of  other  Eastern  religions  to 
Rome,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  ami 
absolute  prohibitions  which  they  had, 
4U  first,  there  to  encounter. 

It  was  from  ancient  times  a  gener- 
ally  diffused  belief  that  each  slate  had 
at  least  one  supernatural  patron,  whose 
power  was  manifested  by  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  his  clients. 

The  Romans,  who  held  their  own 
gods  in  such  high  esteem,  were  not 
likely  to  despise  the  power  of  other 
-divinities.  Accordingly,  when  laying 
siege  to  any  city,  they  practised  a  curi- 
ous formula  of  evocation  whereby  they 
hoped  to  gain  over  that  city's  gods  to 
their  own  side  ;  and  when  a  region 
was  devastated,  some  families  were  left 
to  carry  on  the  worship  of  the  local 


was  altogcmcr  new  ai  Rome,  actually 
preached  sermons  !  Thus  Apulcius 
represents  a  priest,  after  a  miracle  in 
the  temple  of  Isis,  declaiming  against 
unbelievers  as  follows  :  "  Let  them  ap- 
proach, let  them  come  and  examine  for 
themselves,  and  then  confess  their 
error."  Then  turning  to  the  subject 
of  such  miraculous  favor  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed, 44  If  thou  wouldst  dwell 
in  security,  inaccessible  to  the  blows  of 
fortune,  enroll  thyself  in  the  Holy  Mi- 
litia ;  come  voluntarily  and  bow  thy 
bead  under  the  yoke  of  the  sacred  min- 
istry. It  is  only  when  thou  shalt  be 
the  slave  of  the  goddess  that  thou  wilt 
begin  to  experience  what  perfect  free- 
dom is." 

Such  priests  devoted  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  their  sacred  calling,  glory- 


gods,  and  so  save  the  victors  from  any  \  ing  in  detachment  from  the  world  and 


effects  of  their  hostility 

With  such  notions  intolerance  and  a 
spirit  of  proselytism  were  incompati- 
ble. When  a  Roman  travelled  he  was 
careful  to  adore  local  deities,  without  a 
thought  of  being  thereby  unfaithful  to 
his  own  most  powerful  gods,  who  had 
made  Rome  the  capital  of  the  world. 

This  disposition  of  mind  greatly  fa- 
cilitated conquest,  since  no  religious 
rancor  hindered  the  fusion  of  a  new 
province  with  the  rest  of  Rome's  vast 
domain.  Tolerance  wtis  further  pro- 
moted by  that  tendency  of  philosophy 
(before  mentioned)  to  consider  the  sev- 
eral worships  of  various  deities  as  but 
so  many  different  modes  of  adoring  the 
same  god  —  as  the  divine  influence  on 
the  earth  might  be  adored  as  Ceres, 
that  of  the  sea  as  Neptune,  and  that  of 
the  heavens  as  Jupiter. 

We  have  seen  how  laic  was  the  spirit 
of  Roman  religion.  Rut  most,  if  not 
all,  the  religions  from  the  East,  as- 
signed a  much  more  important  and 
mystical  position  to  their  priesthoods. 
Thus  when  a  man  desired  to  be  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  a  priest 
served  as  his  spiritual  father,  and  had 
a  claim  for  life  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
spiritual  son.  Such  priests  were  by  no 
means  contented  with  directing  the  ex- 
ternals of  worship ;  they  desired  to 
"  save  souls,"  and  to  this  end  did  what 


ordinary  human  affections,  with  definite 
rules  of  life,  and  wearing  a  distinctive 
habit. 

Eastern  religions  became  more  and 
more  influential  with  the  Antoniues, 
and  attained  a  triumphal  position  under 
Scverus.  Processions  wended  their 
way  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  some- 
limes  of  black-robed  priests  of  Bellona, 
tearing  their  flesh  and  dancing  like 
modern  dervishes  ;  sometimes  of  priests 
of  Isis  in  snow-white  linen  robes  and 
with  tonsured  heads. 

One  great  advantage  pertained  to 
these  Eastern  religions  —  namely,  the 
pardons  they  could  grant  in  return  for 
ceremoninl  observances.  Gladly  did 
trembling  sinners  practise  fastings, 
offer  sacrifices,  and  scatter  their  wealth 
profusely,  in  order  thereby  effectually 
to  disarm  divine  justice. 

There  were  priestly  brotherhoods  in 
Egypt  which  inhabited  temples,  and, 
rejecting  all  active  employment,  conse- 
crated their  lives  to  worship  and  devout 
contemplation.  Their  movements  were 
grave  and  measured  ;  they  kept  their 
hands  folded  within  their  mantles,  and 
slept  on  palm  leaves,  with  a  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow,  abstaining  from  wine 
and  various  kinds  of  food.  Such  a  mo- 
nastic institution  existed  at  Memphis, 
the  strictly  enclosed  members  of  which 
called  themselves   "servants    of  Se- 
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rapis."  There  were  pagan  auchorites 
in  Egypt  who,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Christ,  anticipated  the 
Christian  recluses  of  the  Thebaid. 
Such  institutions  evidently  accorded 
with  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

Similarly  in  Syria  pilgrims  came  by 
thousands  not  only  to  adore  the  famed 
goddess  Aslartc,  but  also  to  assist  at 
the  functions  performed  by  her  priests. 

Twice  a  year  one  of  them  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  an  enormous  phallus, 
where  he  remained  seven-  days  and 
nights  without  sleeping,  making  inter- 
cession for  the  devotees,  who  deposited 
their  offerings  at  the  base  of  the  struc- 
ture on  which  he  thus  dwelt  —  strange 
anticipation,  as  far  as  externals  went, 
of  the  peculiar  devotional  practices  of 
St.  Simeon  Stylitcs  and  the  other  pillar 
saints  of  Syria  ! 

In  the  Eastern  religions,  however 
details  might  vary,  the  special  subject 
of  religious  excitement  was  generally 
a  legend  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  some  god  —  as  Osiris,  mourned  by 
Isis  ;  Adonis,  by  Aslartc  ;  or  the  great 
mother  seeing  the  beauteous  Athis 
expire  in  her  arms.  To  mourning, 
plaintive  or  tumultuous,  succeeded  ex- 
plosions of  joy  ou  all  sides,  with  groans 
and  tears,  when  at  length  were  heard 
the  mystic  words,  4i  He  is  regaiued  ; 
let  us  rejoice  !  " 

It  was  especially  in  Egypt  that  ex- 
citing public  worship  took  place  within 
the  temples,  such  as  long  had  no  place 
in  those  of  Rome.  But  the  Eastern 
influence  extended  by  degrees  even  to 
the  very  worship  of  Jupiter  at  the  Cap- 
itol. His  temple  was  solemnly  opened 
for  his  "awakening,"  and  as  soon  as 
the  entering  crowd  perceived  his  image 
iu  the  distance  they  cried  out,  Salve, 
imperator  !  All  day  long  devotees  per- 
formed, or  pretended  to  perform,  ser- 
vices of  the  most  varied  kinds  to  the 
greatest  and  best  of  gods.  There  were 
women  who  even  flattered  themselves 
that  they  could  gain  his  love,  ami  who 
would  pass  whole  days  seated  beneath 
his  statue  without  any  fear  of  Juno's 
anger. 

But  while  foreign  religions  had  thus 
their  effect  on  that  of  Rome,  the  latter 


reacted  upon  them  by  promoting  calm- 
ness and  sobriety  with  exactness  of 
ritual  observance.  Thus  with  the  great 
fusion  of  races  which  the  empire 
brought  about,  its  tolerant,  non-prose- 
lytizing spirit  also  brought  about  a  vast 
religious  fusion.  So  it  was  that  a  sort 
of  pagan  Catholic  Church  spread  ami 
diffused  itself  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  It  can,  however,  only  by  cour- 
tesy be  called  a  44  Church,"  since  it 
had  no  common  dogmas,  no  universal 
discipline,  no  means  (nor  any  desire) 
of  enforcing  conformity  aud  obedience 
to  a  supreme  religious  authority.  Stiil 
it  constituted  a  sort  of  religious  pax 
roniana ;  it  broadened  the  road  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  prepared 
the  way  for  its  effective  organization. 

As  Rome  became  a  residence  for  all 
strange  gods,  it  also  became  both  the 
religious  capital  of  the  world  aud  its 
religious  centre.  It  became,  and  was 
called,  the  44  Holy  City"  and  the 
44  Eternal  City  ; "  and  so,  when  Chris- 
tianity ultimately  triumphed,  it  still 
retained  those  titles,  ami  became  nat- 
urally, as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
regarded  as  the  religious  capital  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Only  two  religions  were  cxculded 
from  the  otherwise  almost  universal 
toleration  of  paganism  —  namely,  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity.  Fathers  of  the 
Church  have  complained  of  this,  yet 
somewhat  unreasonably  ;  for  the  con- 
cord which  existed  between  the  vari- 
ous pagan  forms  resulted  from  their 
willingness  to  make  reciprocal  conces- 
sions. This  neither  Jews  nor  Chris- 
tians would,  nor  could,  consent  to; 
and  they  had  naturally  to  take  the  cou- 
scqucnccs.  Yet  peace  was  offered 
to  them  ou  the  same  conditions  as  to 
others.  The  pagans  were  ready  to 
recognize  in  Jehovah  their  own  Jupiter 
or  Bacchus,  and  not  a  few  were  willing 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  and  observe  Jew- 
ish fasts  and  feasts.  There  were  also 
some  Jews,  like  Herod,  who  would  not 
have  regretted  such  mutual  understand- 
ings ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation 
repelled  them  with  horror,  and  thereby 
incurred  bloody  persecutions,  wherein 
thousands  lost  their  lives,  and  furious 
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hatred  agaiust  them  arose,  which  only 
ceased  when  they  associated  themselves 
with  the  pagans  to  persecute  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Christians,  as  every  one  knows, 
were  also  offered  what  were  deemed 
favorable  terms,  and  little  difficulty 
would  have  been  felt  in  the  acceptance 
of  Christ  as  one  god  more,  and  (as 
readers  will  remember)  his  image  had 
its  place  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  beside 
those  of  Orpheus  and  Apollonius. 
But  no  consistent  Christian  could  tol- 
erate idolatry  even  to  the  extent  of 
scattering  a  few  grains  of  incense  on 
the  altars  either  of  the  Goddess  of 
Rome  or  of  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor. 
Such  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  was  a 
new  thing  to  the  pagans  and  naturally 
.appeared  disloyal  to  the  Romans  and 
opposed  to  the  very  essence  of  "  civi- 
cism. " 

The  limited  space  at  my  disposal 
compels  me  to  pass  over  much  I  would 
fain  say  as  to  Roman  paganism,  and  to 
proceed  at  once,  from  this  brief  record 
■of  facts,  to  sum  up  those  of  its  charac- 
ters which  most  opposed,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  aided,  the  Christian  system. 

(1)  It  was  the  identification  of  the 
Roman  religiou  with  the  Stale  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
hostile  influences,  while  closely  con- 
nected therewith  was  the  lay  spirit  of 
its  various  priesthoods.  Since  no  char- 
acter which  was  baneful  to  the  progress 
■of  Christianity  could  possibly  have  per- 
tained to  its  essence,  the  identification 
of  temporal  with  spiritual  ends  and 
aims  could  not  be  an  essential  charac- 
ter of  Christianity,  but  must  be  more 
•or  less  completely  opposed  thereto. 

Later  on  (as  we  have  seen)  the  East- 
ern religions  introduced  another  spirit, 
and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the 
growing  religious  needs  of  the  pagans 
of  the  first  two  centuries.  This 
change,  however,  instead  of  favoring 
Christianity,  indirectly  impeded  it.  It 
did  so  inasmuch  as  it  occasioned  a  re- 
juvenescence of  paganism,  and  enabled 
it  (by  imperfectly  ministering  to  those 
growing  religious  needs  which  only 
•Christianity  could  completely  satisfy) 


to  prolong  its  life  by  acting  as  a  rival 
to  the  Christian  system. 

(2)  The  non-moral  nature  of  pagan- 
ism generally  must  have  gained  it  the 
support  of  those  least  disposed  to  con- 
form to  ethical  requirements,  and  so 
aided  the  direct  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  while  the  moral  amelioration 
introduced  by  philosophy,  like  the  just 
mentioned  religious  rejuvenescence, 
must  have  indirectly  opposed  it  by  the 
more  successful  rivalry  thus  occasioned. 
That  morality  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  is  a  fact  which  no  one  will 
probably  for  one  moment  question. 

(3)  That  Roman  religion  consisted 
merely  of  ceremonial  observances,  and 
was  devoid  of  dogma  on  the  whole, 
greatly  facilitated  (as  we  have  seen)  its 
general  acceptance  and  maintenance, 
and  so  far  was.  one  great  barrier  against 
Christian  progress.  Such  a  character 
of  mere  formality  and  such  repugnance 
to  dogma  could  not,  therefore,  pertain 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

(4)  The  growth  of  and  tendency 
towards  monotheism,  imperfect  as  it 
was,1  cannot  have  acted  as  a  hostile 
influence,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  have 
lent  some  strength  to  pagan  rivalry. 

(5)  The  existence  of  slavery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  improved  condition 
of  the  female  sex  on  the  other,  had 
doubtless  effects,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  an  unfavorable  character; 
but  we  do  not  see  evidence  that  they 
necessarily  predominated  over  other  of 
their  effects  which  wero  favorable. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  enumerate 
characters  which  appear  to  us  to  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  helped  the  recep- 
tion and  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

(1)  And  in  the  first  place  the  whole 
upward  religious  movement,  which, 
after  its  initiation  by  Augustus,  con- 
tinued to  advauce  during  the  first  two 

1  Thus  the  devotees  of  various  gods  often  re- 
garded their  particular  god  as  the  only  one,  for 
which  all  the  others  were  but  different  names  or 
different  aspects.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Jupiter  ami  Isis,  and  also  with  Cybele,  and 
>fithra  — who  was  ultimately  so  widely  adored. 
But  the  assertion  that  a  given  god  was  God  par 
excellence,  was  very  different  from  a  dojrmatio 
assertion  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture. 
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centuries,  served  as  a  most  important, 
if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  direct 
auxiliary. 

(2)  That  state  of  mental  expectation 
(before  referred  to  in  comieeliou  with 
Virgil)  must  have  disposed  many  a 
mind  to  accept  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. 

(3)  The  faet  that  paganism,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  philosophy,  could 
not  succeed  in  purging  its  religion  of 
immorality,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  causes  which  induced  its 
overthrow.  Besides  sexual  impurities, 
human  sacrifices,  in  spite  of  all  laws, 
from  time  to  time  recurred,  and  the 
beauty  aud  fashion  of  Rome  would 
make  a  gay  excursion  to  behold  a  newly 
installed  priest  of  that  priesthood  com- 
posed exclusively  of  murderers  which 
Kenan  has  so  graphically  depicted. 

(4)  The  formal  and  undogmatic  char- 
acters of  Roman  religion,  though  (as 
we  have  just  seen)  they  had  these  ad- 
verse influences,  none  the  less  greatly 
aided  the  Christian  advance  ;  for  there 
were  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
who  craved  for  more  definite  religious 
knowledge  and  for  more  hearty  and 
spiritual  worship. 

To  such  the  various  "mysteries" 
aud  Eastern  religions  afforded  some 
solace,  but  M.  Boissier  gives  us  evi- 
dence that  they  were  far  from  satisfy- 
ing the  cravings  felt.  Nothing  was. 
perhaps,  more  difficult  for  paganism 
than  the  formulation  of  dogmas,  except 
the  formation  of,  say,  a  general  aud 
complete  authoritative  system.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  to  it.  There 
were  many  who  desired  a  religious 
yoke,  but  none  —  Jews  and  Christians 
apart  —  who  could  consistently  impose 
it.  Besides  this  defect,  philosophy 
made  no  sufficient  efforts  to  enlighten 
and  instruct  the  people,  and  great  was 
the  contrast,  in  this  respect,  between 
both  pagan  priests  aud  philosophers, 
and  the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
These  deficiencies  in  worship,  dogma, 
and  instruction,  gave  great  indirect  aid 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

(">)  The  imperfection  (already  noted) 
of  the  attempts   made  to  attain  to 


monotheism  must  also  have  indirectly, 
by  contrast  aud  defect,  served  to  help 
on  the  Christian  cause. 

(6)  The  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  devout  sex  was  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  nascent  Church,  which 
was  also  largely  recruited  by  the  servile 
class,  whose  very  disabilities  tended  to 
make  them  seek  its  comfort  and  moral 
support. 

(7)  One  of  the  most  powerful  im- 
pulses towards  the  Christiau  religiou 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  that  com- 
bined anxiety  aud  uncertainty  about  a 
future  life  which  was  so  prevaleut  iu 
the  Roman  world.  Without  dogma 
believed  to  be  certain,  because  repos- 
ing upon  an  infallible  revelation,  no 
adequate  consolation  for  the  trials  aud 
afflictions  of  this  life  can  possibly  be 
offered. 

Such,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
were  the  main  influences  which  op- 
posed or  favored  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  only  remaius  for  us  to  uote 
certain  contrasts  between  the  last- 
named  religion  aud  the  system  it  found 
existing  in  the  world,  iu  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  one  or  two  charac- 
teristics which  we  think  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  pertain  to  the  esseuce  of 
Christianity. 

That  great,  non-contentious,  incohe- 
rent religious  mass  which,  by  a  some- 
what forced  comparison,  we  have 
termed  the  i%  pagan  Church  "  was  en- 
tirely devoid  of  a  definite,  universally 
received  system  of  belief,  the  same  lor 
the  cultured  and  the  ignorant,  without 
any  distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric- 
views.  Eveu  that  which  seemed  the 
most  stable  and  definite  system  of 
thought  —  that  of  the  Stoics  —  was 
such  only  iu  appearance.  The  Stoics 
were  agreed  neither  as  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  nor  as  to  the  nature  of 
God,  who  was  for  some  the  sun,  for 
others  the  ether,  and  for  yet  others 
nothing  but  the  material  world  itself. 

Philosophy  had  proposed  aud  at- 
tempted to  answer  the  most  important 
problems,  but  had  left  them  unre- 
solved. The  religious  revival  had  ex- 
cited pious  desires  aud  aspirations 
without  affording  them  any  solid  satis- 
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faction.  The  emperor  was  Pontifex 
Mnxiiuus,  and  worshipped  while  alive 
as  well  as  after  death.  Yet,  though 
Roman  religion  was  identified  with 
him,  he  was  as  impotent  as  undesirous 
to  settle  any  fundamental  beliefs  for 
his  people's  hearty  and  conscientious 
acceptance,  though  of  course  he  could 
enforce  external  ceremonial.  There 
was  universal  toleration  precisely  be- 
cause there  was  a  universal  impotence 
for  establishing  any  certain  and  dog- 
matic truth.  The  toleration  of  such  a 
Church  was  but  negative,  and  consisted 
in  the  non-insistence  universally  of  be- 
liefs which  were  locally  deemed  of  most 
vital  importance.  Its  Catholicity  was 
similarly  spurious  and  negative  and 
depended  on  the  non-universal  accept- 
ance of  what  were  locally  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  of  religious  truths. 

Contrasting  with  this  nebulous  reli- 
gious system  the  nascent  Christian 
Church  ;  two  of  its  characteristics 
stand  out  in  the  most  striking  contrast. 
They  are  (1)  an  organic  catholicity,  and 
(2)  authoritative  dogmatism  —  not  only 
as  to  outward  acts  but  also  as  to  com- 
plete internal  assent  and  belief.  As  to 
its  catholicity,  the  same  fundamental 
doctrines — however  small  their  num- 
ber compared  with  the  explicit  posses- 
sions of  later  ages  —  were  everywhere 
taught  and  received.  Neither  was 
there  any  distinction  of  esoteric  and 
exoteric  teaching.  The  Church  either 
of  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  or  trans- 
alpine Gaul  did  not  admit  to  commun- 
ion members  of  any  other  local  Church 
which  denied  the  doctrines  (whether  of 
R«une,  .Jerusalem,  Egypt,  or  Gaul)  held 
to  be  the  most  sacred  of  all.  It  was  a 
real  catholicity,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
pended on  the  universal  acceptance  of 
what  was  most  revered  in  each  and 
every  province  of  the  empire.  It  was 
catholic  also,  because  it  had  no  limit  as 
to  nationality,  and  was  the  offspring  of 
no  local  cultus  in  any  city,  while  it  was 
freely  offered  to  the  citizens  of  every 
city,  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  prov- 
ince of  the  empire,  and  to  the  world 
beyond  the  empire.  No  competent 
scholar  denies  that  at  the  close  of  the 
second  ceutury  such  a  catholic  Church  I 


gives  evidence  of  at  least  its  incipient 
existence. 

This  character  of  "catholicity"  can 
hardly  be  dcuied  to  be  one  pertaining 
to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Church 
long  before  it  mounted  the  throne  with 
Constanline. 

But  its  catholicity  depended  on  an- 
other character  still  more  essential  and 
fundamental,  and  yet  more  contrasted 
with  the  nature  of  the  so-called  pagan 
Church. 

This  still  more  fundamental  character 
was  that  of  authoritative  dogmatism. 
To  all  men  a  doctrine  was  preached, 
and  assent  to  its  teaching  was  catcgor- 
ically  demanded.  No  external  acts,  no 
ceremonial  observances,  were  deemed 
of  the  slightest  value  without  the  inte- 
rior assent  of  the  mind  and  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  will  to  that  doctrine. 
Moreover,  the  Christian  religion  did 
not  consist  of  religious  doctrines  or  of 
religious  practices,  but  of  two  facts,  the 
acceptance  of  which,  as  facts,  was  in- 
dispensable and  imperative  :  (1)  one  of 
them  was  the  fact  of  the  founder's  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  ;  the  other  (2) 
was  the  fact  of  an  organized  community 
which  authoritatively  handed  down  and 
interpreted  the  tradition  of  that  found- 
er's teaching,  with  power  to  add  to  or 
exclude  from  the  Christian  body,  al- 
though membership  of  that  body  was 
taught  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
life  everlasting. 

Quite  recently  it  has  been  shown,  by 
an  authority  who  cannot  be  accused 
of  any  ultra-orthodox  tendency,  how 
authoritative  and  distinctly  dogmatic 
was  the  early  Church,  and  how  great 
was  the  inlluence  of  the  authority  of 
Christian  Rome.  Dr.  Adolph  Ilarnack  1 
has  given  the  early  creed  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  follows  :  — 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  begotten  Son, 
our  Lord,  who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  and  buried 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  on  the  third 
day  from  the  dead,  ami  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  from  whence  He  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  an  1  in  the 

»  Sw  Nineteenth  Century  lor  July,  1893,  p.  158. 
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Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Church,  the  forgive-  I 
ness  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh. 

Tins  Roman  confession  Dr.  Harnack 
regards1  as  having  been  41  in  all  cases 
the  foundation  stone  "  whence  the  vari- 
ous provincial  Churches  satisfied  their 
several  needs  according  to  their  differ- 
ent circumstances.  He  roundly  declares 
that  "  the  creed  of  the  city  of  Home 
governed  the  whole  creed-formation  of 
the  West  ;  "  and  he  further  tells  us 2 
that  "  the  various  anti-Guostic  rules  of 
faith  presuppose  a  short,  settled,  for- 
mulated creed,  and  this  must,  in  the 
second  century,  have  been  the  old  Ro- 
man creed.' ' 

As  to  the  precise  period  at  which  its 
existence  must  be  admitted  — the  mini- 
mum of  its  antiquity  —  he  regards  it" 
as  certainly  dating  from  "  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,"  and  affirms  that 
it  can  be  traced  "  on  direct  lines  "  to  the 
second  half  of  the  third.  But  no  one 
will  probably  dispute  that  if  such  a 
creed  was  a  recognized  authoritative 
baptismal  symbol  as  early  as  250  a.d. 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  grown  up  in  fifty  years  ;  and  thus 
it  plainly  comes  within  the  range  of 
the  period  considered  in  this  article  — 
namely,  the  two  first  centuries  of  our 
era. 

Hut  as  to  the  character  of  the  early 
Roman  Church  and  our  indebtedness 
thereto,  Dr.  Harnack  says  :  — 

Whoever  turns  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Christian  apolo- 
gists to  the  Old  Roman  confession  cannot 
but  render  a  meed  of  grateful  admiration 
to  the  Roman  Church  for  the  act  of  faith 
which  she  has  here  made  in  her  baptismal 
creed.  If  we  consider  with  what  strange 
and  curious  notions  the  Gospel  was  already 
at  this  time  often  associated,  in  what  a 
meagre  spirit  it  was  often  conceived,  and 
how  Chiliasm  and  Apocalyptics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  legalism  and  Greek  philosophy 
on  the  other  threatened  to  destroy  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christ,  the  Old  Roman  creed  will 
seem  to  us  doubly  great  and  venerable.* 

'  See  Xtneteenth  Century  for  July,  1803,  p.  162. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  162. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  175. 


Considering,  then,  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  Christian  religion  to  that 
of  pagan  Rome,  the  most  striking  and 
essential  distinctions  appear  to  be  those 
herein  pointed  out.  Christianity  is  es- 
sentially moral;  but  morality— and 
high  morality — was  also  introduced 
into  paganism  by  teachers  of  philos- 
ophy. 

Christianity  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Sonship  and  Incarnation  ;  but 
analogous  views  were  common  in  vari- 
ous pagan  forms  of  religion.  It  taught 
also  the  resurrection  of  a  divine  suf- 
ferer ;  but  that,  in  other  shapes,  was 
the  accepted  belief  of  multitudes. 

It  taught  contempt  for  honors,  riches, 
and  worldly  pleasures  ;  but  the  same 
was  taught  by  the  Stoics  and  the 
Cynics. 

It  propagated  its  creed  without  the 
aid  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  Roman 
State  ;  but  many  Oriental  religions  did 
the  same  thing.  Thus  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  two  most  striking  differ- 
ences between  paganism  and  Christian- 
ity —  differences,  therefore,  which  must 
be  held  to  be  most  essential  —  were 
the  possession  by  the  Christian  Church 
of  (1)  catholicity  aiid  (2)  authority. 
Such  authority  also,  when  it  first  ap- 
pears on  the  field  of  history,  shows  it- 
self, ns  it  were,  crystallizing  round  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  —  as  was  natural,  for  the  Ro- 
mans were  the  born  legislators  and 
governors  of  the  world. 

But  if  the  most  apparent  of  all  the 
distinctions  between  paganism  ami  Ro- 
man Christianity  in  its  earliest  period 
are  catholicity  and  authority,  what  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  that  Chris- 
tianity to-day  ?  We  have  still  a  Church 
which  differs  from  all  other  religious 
bodies  by  the  same  two  essential  marks, 
(1)  catholicity  and  (2)  authority,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  the  direct  and 
uninterrupted  descendant  of  the  prim- 
1  itive  Church  at  Rome.  Other  reli- 
gious bodies  may  share  with  it  this  or 
the  other  group  of  doctrines  or  of  prac- 
tices, but  there  is  not  one  other  which 
dares  to  affirm  that  it  alone  is  catholic, 
and  that  it  alone  possesses  absolntt 
dogmatic  authority.    The  Church  also 
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which  solely  asserts  these  claims  is 
now,  ns  iu  the  second  century,  the 
Church  of  the  Roman  coramuniou,  and 
regards  with  respect  and  deference  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

There  are  persons  who  presume  to 
apply  the  term  44  Italiau  mission"  to 
the  English  Church  in  communion  with 
Rome,  as  if  that  term  was  a  term  of 
opprobrium,  or  at  least  denoted  some 
inferiority  of  status.  But  the  members 
of  that  Church  glory  in  such  a  title, 
and  declare  that  it  is  by  God's  unmer- 
ited mercy  they  have  the  inexpressible 
privilege  of  being  Roman  Catholics. 
They  are  au  Italian  mission,  and  the 
aims  of  that  missiou  they  strive  to 
fulfll.  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  feeling 
any  desire  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  I  recognize  the  im- 
portant and  beneficent  rCle  it  fulfils, 
and  have  the  highest  respect  for  many 
of  its  ministers.  My  recollection  of  its 
action  in  my  own  regard  demands  my 
gratitude.  Nevertheless  the  duty  to 
bear  witness  to  truth  admits  of  no  com- 
promise. I  feel,  therefore,  compelled 
to  call  my  readers'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  another  Italian  missiou, 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  whence  arose 
the  English  Church  as  it  existed  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Up  to 
the  year  1534  its  prelates  and  priests 
had  also  dutifully  striven  to  fulfil  the 
Italian  mission  they  had  received,  but 
then  they  shamefully  abandoned  it, 
setting  aside,  in  despite  of  authority, 
that  Church  organization  they  had 
themselves  ever  regarded  as  essential,1 
thus  also  cutting  themselves  off  from 
the  other  character  of  catholicity. 

Thus  both  the  Anglicau  Church  and 
the  English  Roman  Church  were  "  Ital- 
ian missions,"  but  they  differ  essen- 
tially in  the  fact  that  the  former  was 
and  is,  while  the  latter  is  not,  faithless 
to  its  missiou. 

We  must  now,  iu  conclusion,  say  a 


i  Thus  Archbishop  Courtenny  in  the  A rclii epis- 
copal Commission  of  13S2,  wherein  seven  bishops 
(one  of  them  William  of  Wykeham),  with  thirty- 
seven  leadiug  theologians,  co-operated,  declared 
the  doctrine  that  the  English  Church  should  exist 
under  Its  own  laws,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope,  to 
be  mi  heretical  proposition.  See  the  Tablet,  Au- 
gust 2C.  1893,  p.  327. 
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few  words  as  to  the  positive  influence 
of  antecedent  paganism  on  the  Chris- 
tianity which  sprang  up  amongst  it. 
As  most  of  my  readers  probably  know, 
M.  Ernest  Havet,  in  his  work  44  Le 
Christiauisme  et  ses  Origines,"  en- 
deavors to  show  that  Christianity  was 
nothing  more  than  the  natural,  inev- 
itable outcome  of  the  mingling  of  Hel- 
lenism and  Judaism  with  Roman  life 
under  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
time.  This  M.  Boissier  entirely  de- 
nies.3 He  admits  that  it  developed 
uuder  favorable  (the  theist  must  term 
them  ''providential")  circumstances, 
as  we  have  here  endeavored  to  show, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  it 
came  at  the  very  moment  most  profit- 
able for  its  success.  As  Prudentius 
says  :  — 

Christo  jam  turn  venienti, 
Crede,  pa  rata  via  est. 

Christianity  profited  by  its  environ- 
ment, but  was  uot  thereby  generated. 
That  system  (as  shown,  for  example,  iu 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  is  as 
radically  distinct  from  Hellenism  as 
from  Roman  paganism,  and  carried  for- 
ward to  an  otherwise  impossible  con- 
summation the  reforms  and  religious 
ameliorations  which  arose  in  the  pagan 
world.  But,  as  we  have  said,8  philos- 
ophy and  religion  had  raised  questions 
which  they  could  not  solve,  and  aspira- 
tions they  could  not  satisfy,  while  com- 
plete solution  and  abundant  satisfaction 
were  afforded  to  those  who  accepted 
the  Christian  faith. 

Judaism  was  the  dawn  which  an- 
nounced the  near  advent  of  the  44  Sun 
of  Justice,"  but  the  fulfilment  of  its 
law  was  only  accomplished  by  breaking 
away  from  what  was  its  central  prin- 
ciple, as  Judaism.  The  essence  of 
Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted 
for  one  thing  in  its  catholicity ;  but 
Judaism  was,  and  is,  essentially  a  racial 
religion,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
universal  extension.  It  was  also  too 
devoid  of  dogma  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  that  age,  since  it  consisted  in 
little  more  than  the  assertion  of  God's 
unity  and  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were 


*  Vol.      p.  400. 
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his  chosen  people.  Every  Jew  will 
admit  that  their  sacred  formula,  44  Hear, 
O  Israel ;  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
God,"  contains  the  essence  of  Judaism. 

As  to  Hellenism,  that  it  also  contrib- 
uted its  share  to  the  development  or 
Christianity  no  reasonable  man  would 
wish  to  deny.  The  Christian  Church, 
as  it  exists  in  the  concrete  in  every 
region  of  the  world's  surface,  receives, 
and  must  receive,  modifications  from 
its  environment ;  but  accidental  modi- 
fication and  essential  transformation 
are  very  different  things. 

We  have  seldom  been  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  way  in  which  an 
author's  prejudices  can  distort  his 
judgment,  as  in  our  perusal  of  M.  Ha- 
vet's  work.  His  iguorauce  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  also  curious.  He 
represents  it  as  claiming  that  its  rites 
and  ceremonies  and  its  pious  practices 
are  due  to  special  and  extraordinary 
revelatious,  instead  of  having  arisen 
as  acts  responding  to  and  supplying 
natural  human  wants.  He  details  a 
number  of  pagan  customs  to  which  a 
variety  of  Christian  mediaeval  customs 
conform,  and  he,  with  almost  incredible 
absurdity,  represents  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing directly  followed  from  the  former. 
But  every  tyro  of  ecclesiastical  history 
knows  that  a  long  interval  intervened 
between  the  cessation  of  such  pagan 
customs  and  the  development  of  anal- 
ogous Christian  ones.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  believe  in  a  direct  filiation, 
instead  of  a  mere  relation  of  analogy 
between  such  practices,  as  to  believe 
that  the  pillar  of  St.  Sinicou  Stylites 
was  a  mere  imitation  of  the  long  an- 
tecedent one  of  the  priest  of  Astarte. 
As  in  the  organic  world  we  continually 
meet  with  (as  it  has  been  my  special 
function  to  point  out)  the  44  indepen- 
dent origin  of  similar  structures,"  so 
also  in  the  domain  of  human  history 
we  continually  meet  with  "  the  inde- 
pendent origin  of  similar  customs." 
This  circumstance  needs  no  elaborate 
theory  for  its  explanation  ;  it  follows, 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  follow,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  human  nature  in  every  one  of 
us.  St.  George  Mivart. 


From  The  National  Renew. 
THE  DAY  OF  SILENCE. 

For  a  week  the  midday  thermom- 
eter had  marked  eighty  or  more  in  the 
shade.  Golden  weather  for  those  who 
could  lie  and  watch  the  lazy  breakers 
on  a  rocky  shore,  or  tread  the  turf  of 
deep  woodland,  or  drink  from  the  peb- 
bled stream  in  some  mouuUiiu  gleu. 
But  the  by-ways  of  Southwark  lau- 
guished  for  a  cloud  upon  the  suu,  for  a 
cooling  shower,  or  a  breath  from  its  old 
enemy,  the  east.  The  cry  of  fretful 
children  sounded  ceaselessly.  Ever}' 
window  was  wide  open  ;  women  who 
had  nothing  to  do  lounged  in  the  dusk 
of  doorways  and  in  arched  passages, 
their  money  all  gone  iu  visits  to  the 
public  house.  Ice-cream  men  found 
business  at  a  standstill  ;  it  was  Friday, 
and  the  youngsters'  ha'pence  had  long 
ago  come  to  an  end.  Laborers  who 
depeuded  upon  casual  employment 
chose  to  sleep  through  the  thirsty 
hours  rather  than  go  in  search  of  jobs  ; 
a  crust  of  bread  served  them  for  a 
meal.  They  lay  about  iu  the  shadowed 
spots,  shirt  and  trousers  their  ouly  cos- 
tume, their  shaggy  heads  in  every  con- 
ceivable altitude  of  repose. 

Where  the  sun  fell,  the  pavement 
burned  like  an  oven  floor.  An  evil 
smell  huug  about  the  butchers'  and  the 
fish  shops.  A  public  house  scented  a 
whole  street  with  alcoholic  fumes ; 
from  sewer-grates  rose  a  miasma  that 
caught  the  breath.  People  who  bought 
butter  from  the  little  dealers  had  to 
carry  it  away  in  a  saucer,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  paper  which  in  a  few  mo- 
ments turned  oily  dark.  Rotting  fruit, 
Huug  out  by  costerraongers,  offered  a 
dire  regale  to  little  ragamuffins  prowl- 
tag  like  the  cats  aud  dogs.  Babies' 
bottles  were  choked  with  thick-curdling 
milk,  and  sweets  melted  in  grimy  little 
hands. 

Among  the  childreu  playing  in  a 
court  deep  down  by  Southwark  Bridge 
was  ono  boy,  of  about  seven  years  old, 
who  looked  healthier  and  sweeter  than 
most  of  his  companions.  The  shirt  he 
wore  had  been  washed  a  week  ago,  and 
rents  in  it  had  obeyed  tho  needle.  His 
juother-madc  braces  supported  a  pair 
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of  trousers  cut  short  between  the  knee 
and  ankle,  evidently  shaped  out  of 
a  man's  garment.  Stockings  he  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  his  boots  were  new 
and  stroug.  Though  he  amused  him- 
self vigorously,  he  seemed  to  keep  cool  ; 
his  curly  hair  was  not  matted  with  per- 
spiration, like  that  of  the  other  young- 
sters ;  the  open  shirt  —  in  this  time  of 
holiday  coat  and  waistcoat  were  put 
away  to  be  in  good  condition  wheu 
school  began  again  —  showed  a  body 
not  ill-nourished  ;  and  his  legs  were  of 
sturdy  growth.  A  shouting,  laughing, 
altogether  noisy  little  chap.  When  his 
shrill  voice  raug  out,  it  gave  his  play- 
mates the  word  of  command  ;  he  was 
ready,  too,  with  his  lists  when  occasion 
offered.  You  should  have  seen  him 
standing  with  arms  a-kimbo,  legs  apart, 
his  round  little  head  thrown  back  and 
the  brown  eyes  glistening  in  merriment. 
Billy  Burden,  they  called  him.  He  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister  —  a  fortu- 
nate thing,  as  it  enabled  his  parents  to 
give  him  more  of  their  love  and  their 
attention  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible if  other  mouths  had  clamored  for 
sustenance.  Mrs.  Burden  was  very 
proud  of  him,  aud  all  the  more  decent 
women  in  the  court  regarded  Billy  with 
affectionate  admiration.  True,  he  had 
to  be  kept  in  order  now  and  then,  when 
he  lost  his  temper  and  begau  to  punch 
the  heads  of  boys  several  years  older 
than  himself ;  but  his  frank,  winsome 
face  soon  overcame  the  anger  of 
grown-up  people. 

His  father,  Solomon  Burden  by 
name,  worked  pretty  regularly  at  a 
wharf  on  the  Middlesex  side,  aud 
sometimes  earned  as  much  as  a  pound 
a  week.  Having  no  baby  to  look  after, 
his  mother  got  a  turn  of  work  as  often 
as  possible,  chietiy  at  warehouse-clcan- 
iug  aud  the  like.  She  could  trust  little 
Biily  to  go  to  school  and  come  home  at 
the  right  time  ;  but  holidays,  when  he 
had  to  spend  the  whole  day  out  of 
doors,  caused  her  some  anxiety,  for  the 
child  liked  to  be  off  and  away  on  loug 
explorations  of  unknown  country  — 
into  Lambeth,  or  across  the  river  to 
the  great  London  streets,  no  distance 
tiring  him.    Her  one  fear  was  lest  he 


should  bo  run  over.  To-day  he  had 
promised  to  keep  well  within  reach  of 
home,  aud  did  so.  At  Mrs.  Burden's 
return  from  a  job  in  Waterloo  lload  he 
was  found  fast  asleep  on  the  landing. 
She  bent  over  him,  and  muttered  words, 
of  tenderness  as  she  wiped  his  dirty 
face  with  her  apron. 

Of  course,  they  had  only  one  room  — 
an  attic  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  Billy's  little  mattress 
down  on  the  lloor  in  a  corner.  Their 
housekeeping  was  of  the  simplest :  a 
shelf  of  crockery,  two  saucepans,  and  a 
frying-pan  supplied  Mrs.  Burden  with 
all  she  needed  for  the  preparation  of 
meals.  Apparel  was  kept  in  a  box 
under  the  bed,  where  also  was  the 
washing-basin.  Up  to  a  year  ago  they 
had  had  a  chest  of  drawers  ;  but  the 
hard  winter  had  obliged  them  to  part 
with  this. 

When  Mrs.  Burden  unlocked  and 
opened  the  door,  the  air  within  was  so 
oppressive  that  she  stood  for  a  moment 
and  drew  a  deep  breath.  The  sound  of 
the  key  wakened  Billy,  who  spraug  up 
joyfully. 

44  Aiu't  it  beeu  'ot  again,  mummy  !  " 
the  boy  exclaimed.  "  There  was  a 
'bus-horse  fell  dead.  Ben  Wilkins  seen 
it!  " 

44 1  a' most  feel  as  if  I  could  drop  my- 
self," she  answered,  sinking  upon  the 
bed.  ,4  There  ain't  no  hair  to  breathe  ; 
I  wish  we  wasn't  under  the  roof." 

She  stood  up  again  and  felt  the  ceil- 
ing—it was  some  six  inches  above  her 
head. 

44  My  gracious  alive  !  It's  fair  bak- 
in\" 

44  Let  me  feel  —  let  me  feel  !  " 

She  lifted  him  in  her  arms,  and  Billy 
proved  for  himself  that  the  plaster  of 
the  ceiling  was  decidedly  warm.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  fire  had  to  be  lighted  to 
boil  the  kettle.  Father  might  come 
home  any  moment,  and  he  liked  his 
cup  of  tea. 

As  she  worked  about,  the  woman 
now  and  then  pressed  a  hand  to  her 
left  side,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with 
dilHculty.  Sweat-drops  hung  thick 
upon  her  face,  which  was  the  color  of 
dough.    On  goiug  down-stairs  to  draw 
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water  for  the  kettle  she  took  a  quart 
jug,  aud  after  tilling  this  she  drank 
almost  the  whole  of  it  in  one  long 
draught.  It  made  her  perspire  still 
more  freely  ;  moisture  streamed  from 
her  forehead  as  she  returned  to  the 
upper  story,  and  on  arriving  she  was 
obliged  to  seat  herself. 

44  Do  you  feel  bad,  mummy  ?  "  asked 
the  child,  who  was  accustomed  to  these 
failings  of  strength  when  his  mother 
came  home  from  a  day's  work. 

44 1  do,  Billy,  hawful  bad  ;  but  it'll 
go  in  a  minute.  Put  the  kittle  on, — 
there's  a  good  boy." 

She  was  a  womau  of  active  habits,  in 
her  way  a  good  housewife,  loving  mod- 
erate cleanliness  and  a  home  in  order. 
Naturally,  her  clothing  was  coarse  and 
begrimed  ;  she  did  the  coarsest  and 
grimiest  of  work.  Her  sandy  hair  had 
thinned  of  late  ;  it  began  to  show  the 
scalp  in  places.  There  was  always  a 
look  of  pain  on  her  features,  and  her 
eyes  were  either  very  glassy  or  very 
dull.  For  thirty  years  —  that  is,  since 
she  was  ten  years  old  —  struggle  with 
poverty  had  been  the  law  of  her  life, 
and  she  remained  victorious ;  there 
was  always  a  loaf  in  the  house,  always 
an  ounce  of  tea  ;  her  child  had  never 
asked  in  vain  for  the  food  demanded 
by  his  hearty  appetite.  She  did  not 
drink ;  she  kept  a  guard  upon  her 
tongue  in  the  matter  of  base  language  ; 
esteemed  comely  by  her  equals  she  had 
uo  irregularity  of  behavior  wherewith 
to  reproach  herself.  Often  enough  at 
variance  with  her  husband,  she  yet 
loved  him  ;  aud  Billy  she  loved  more. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  father  came 
home  ;  he  clumped  heavily  up  the 
stairs,  bent  his  head  to  pass  the  door- 
way, and  uttered  a  good-natured  growl 
as  he  saw  the  table  ready  for  him. 

44  Well,  Bill,  bwoy,  can  you  keep 
warm  ?  " 

44  Sh'  think  so,"  the  child  answered. 
*4  Mummy's  bad  again  with  the  'eat. 
There  ain't  no  air  in  this  bloomin' 
'ousc" 

44  Kick  a  'ole  in  the  roof,  old  chap." 
44  Wish  I  could  !  " 

Solomon  flung  off  his  coat,  and 
turned  up  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt. 


The  basin,  full  of  water,  awaited  him  ; 
he  thrust  his  great  head  into  it  and 
made  a  slop  over  the  floor.  Thereat 
Mi's.  Burden  first  looked,  then  spoke, 
wrathfully.  As  his  habit  was,  her 
husband  retorted,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes they  wrangled.  But  it  was  with- 
out bitterness,  without  vile  abuse. 
Domestic  calm  as  understood  by  the 
people  who  have  a  whole  house  to 
themselves  is  impossible  in  a  Soulh- 
wark  garret  ;  Burden  and  his  wife  were 
regarded  by  the  neighbors,  and  rightly, 
as  an  exemplary  pair  ;  they  never  came 
to  blows,  never  to  curses,  and  neither 
of  them  had  ever  been  known  to  make 
a  scene  in  public. 

Burden  had  a  loud,  deep  voice  ; 
whether  he  spoke  angrily  or  gently,  he 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  house  and 
out  in  the  court.  Impossible  for  the 
family  to  discuss  anything  in  private. 
But,  like  all  their  neighbors,  they  ac- 
cepted such  a  slate  of  things  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Everybody  knew  all 
about  everybody  else  ;  the  wonder  was 
when  nothing  disgraceful  came  to  lis- 
tening ears. 

44  Say,  Bill,"  remarked  the  mau, 
wheu  he  had  at  length  sat  quietly  down 
to  his  tea, 44  how  would  you  like  to  go 
in  a  boat  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  " 

44  Shouldn't  I  just  !  " 

44  Old  Four-arf  is  goiu'  to  have  a 
swim,"  Burden  explained  to  his  wife  ; 
44  wants  mo  to  go  with  him  ;  and  I  feel 
it  'ud  do  me  good,  weather  like  this. 
Bunker's  promised  him  a  boat  at 
Black  friars  Bridge.  Shall  I  take  the 
kid  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burden  looked  uneasy,  and  an- 
swered sharply. 

44  What's  the  good  o'  askiug  when 
you've  spoke  of  it  before  the  boy  ?  " 

44  Well,  why  shouldn't  I  take  him  ? 
You  might  come  along,  too  ;  only  we' re 
a-goiu'  to  strip,  up  beyond  Chelsea.'' 

This  was  kindness,  and  it  pacified  the 
wife. 

44  I  couldn't  go  before  six,"  she  said. 

44  What's  the  job?" 

44  OiHces  near  St.  Bride's  —  Mrs. 
Uobins  wants  'elp  ;  she  sent  her  Sally 
over  to  me  this  mornin'.  It'll  be  au 
all-day  job  ;  eighlecnpeucc  for  me. " 
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44  Bloomiu'  little,  too.    You  ain't  lit 
for  it  this  weather." 
"  I'm  all  right." 

"  No  ;  you  ain't.  Billy  just  said  as 
you'd  been  took  bad,  an'  I  can  see  it 
in  yer  eyes.  Have  a  day  at  'oiue, 
mother." 

44  Dou't  you  go  fidgetin'  about  me. 
Take  Billy,  if  you  like  ;  but  just  be 
careful.    No  puttin'  of  him  into  the 

"'Taiu't  likely." 

"Cawn't  I  bathe,  dad?"  asked 
Billy. 

44  Course  you  cawn't.  We're  goiu' 
to  swim  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  Jem 
Pollock  au'  me — where  it's  hawful 
deep,  deep  enough  to  drownd  you  fifty 
times  over." 

"  The  other  boys  go  bathin',"  Billy 
remonstrated. 

M  Dessay  they  do,"  cried  his  mother  ; 
"but  you  won't — so  you  know!  If 
you  want  for  to  bathe,  aret  Mrs.  Crow- 
ther  to  lend  you  her  washin'-tub,  and 
till  it  with  water.  That  won't  do  you 
no  'arm,  and  I  don't  mind  if  you  make 
a  bit  of  a  splash,  s'long  as  you  don't 
wet  the  bed  through." 

After  all,  it  was  a  home,  a  nesting- 
place  of  human  affections  —  this  attic 
in  which  the  occupants  had  scarcely 
room  to  take  half-a-dozen  steps.  Fa- 
ther, mother,  and  child,  despite  the 
severing  tcudency  of  circumstances, 
clung  together  about  this  poor  hearth, 
the  centre  of  their  world.  In  the 
strength  of  ignorance,  they  were  proof 
against  envy  ;  their  imaginations  had 
never  played  about  the  fact  of  social 
superiority,  which,  indeed,  they  but 
dimly  understood.  Burden  and  his 
wife  would  have  been  glad,  now  and 
then,  of  some  addition  to  the  weekly 
income  ;  beyond  that  they  never  as- 
pired. Billy,  when  he  had  passed  the 
prescribed  grades  of  school,  would  be- 
gin to  earn  money  ;  it  did  not  much 
matter  how  ;  only  let  the  means  be 
honest.  To  that  the  parents  looked 
forward  with  anticipation  of  pride. 
Billy's  first  wages !  It  would  warm 
their  hearts  to  see  the  coins  clutched 
in  his  solid  little  fist.  For  this  was  he 
born,  to  develop  thews  aud  earn  wages. 
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I  It  did  not  enter  into  their  conception 
of  domestic  happiness  to  spend  the 
eveniug  at  home,  sitting  aud  talking 
together.  They  had  very  little  to  say  ; 
their  attachment  was  not  vocal.  Be- 
sides, the  stifling  heat  of  the  garret 
made  it  impossible  to  rest  hero  until 
the  sun  had  long  set.  So,  when  tea 
was  finished,  Billy  ran  down  again  iuto- 
the  street  to  mingle  with  his  shouting 
comrades  ;  Mrs.  Burdeu  found  a  seat 
on  the  doorstep,  where  she  dozed 
awhile,  and  theu  chatted  with  bare- 
armed  women  ;  aud  Solomon  sauutered 
forth  for  his  wonted  stroll  "  round  the 
'ouses."  At  ten  o'clock  the  mother 
took  a  jug  to  the  neighboring  beer- 
house aud  returned  with  a  44  pot "  — 
that  is  to  say, a  quart  — of  44  four  ale,'" 
which  she  aud  Solomon  drank  for  sup- 
per. The  lad  was  lying  sound  asleep, 
on  his  mattress,  naked  but  for  the  thiu 
shirt  which  he  wore  day  aud  night ; 
the  weather  made  bed-clothes  a  super- 
fluity. 

Saturday  morning  showed  a  change* 
of  sky.  There  were  clouds  about,  and 
a  wind  blew  as  if  for  rain.  At  half 
past  six  Solomon  was  ready  to  start  for 
work  ;  Billy  still  slept,  aud  the  parents 
subdued  their  voices  lest  they  should 
wake  him. 

44  If  it's  wet,"  said  Mrs.  Burden, 44  you 
won't  go  ou  the  river,  will  you  ?  " 

44  Not  if  it's  thorough  wet.  Leavo 
the  key  with  Billy,  and  if  we  go  you'll 
find  it  ou  the  top  of  the  door." 

lie  set  forth  as  usual ;  as  lie  had 
done  auy  day  these  eight  years,  siuce 
their  marriage.  Word  of  parting 
seemed  unnecessary.  He  just  glanced 
round  the  room,  and  with  bent  head 
passed  on  to  the  landing.  His  wife  did 
not  look  after  him  ;  she  was  cutting 
bread  and  butter  for  Billy.  Solomon 
thought  only  of  the  pleasant  fact  that 
his  labor  that  day  ended  at  oue  o'clock, 
aud  that  in  the  afternoon  he  would 
perhaps  have  a  swim.  Mrs.  Burden, 
who  had  suffered  a  broken  night, 
looked  forward  with  dreary  doggedness 
to  ten  hours  or  more  of  scrubbing  and 
cleaning,  which  would  bring  iu  eigh- 
teenpence.  And  little  Billy  slept  the 
sleep  of  healthy  childhood. 
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By  midday  the  clouds  had  passed, 
but  the  heal  of  the  sun  was  tempered  ; 
broad  light  and  soft  western  breeze 
made  the  perfection  of  English  sum- 
mer. This  Saturday  was  one  of  the 
golden  days  of  a  year  to  be  long  re- 
membered. 

When  he  came  home  from  work, 
Solomon  found  Billy  awaiting  him  all 
eagerness.  They  weut  up  to  the  attic, 
ami  ate  some  dinner  which  Burden  had 
brought  in  his  pocket — two  penny- 
worth of  fried  fish  and  potatoes,  fol- 
lowed by  bread  and  cheese.  A  visit  to 
the  public  house,  where  Billy  drank 
from  his  father's  pewter,  and  they 
were  ready  to  start  for  Blaekfriar's 
Bridge,  where  Solomon's  frieud,  Jem 
Pollock  —  affectionately  known  by  the 
name  of  his  favorite  liquor,  44  Four- 
half  n  —  had  the  use  of  a  boatbelougiug 
to  one  Thomas  Bunker,  a  lighterman. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  nimble  skiffs  iu 
which  persons  of  a  higher  class  take 
their  pleasure  upou  the  Thames,  but 
an  ungainly  old  tub,  propelled  by  heavy 
oars.  Solomon  and  his  friend,  of 
course,  knew  that  the  tide  would  help 
them  upwards  ;  it  wanted  about  an 
hour  to  Hood.  He  was  a  jovial  fellow, 
this  Jem  Pollock,  unmarried,  and  less 
orderly  in  his  ways  of  life  thau  Sol 
Burden  ;  his  nickname  did  him  no  in- 
justice, for  whenever  he  had  money  he 
drank.  A  kindly  temper  saved  him 
from  the  worst  results  of  this  bibulous 
habit  ;  after  a  few  quarts  of  ale  he  was 
at  his  best,  and  if  he  took  more  it 
merely  sent  him  to  sleep.  When  Sol- 
omon and  Billy  found  him  on  the  stairs 
at  the  south  side  of  the  bridge  he  had 
just  taken  his  third  pint  since  dinner, 
and  his  red,  pimply  faco  beamed  with 
contentment. 

44  Come   along  there!"   he  roared 
from  below.    "  Brought  that  bloomin' 
big  son  of  yours  for  ballast,  Sol  ?  " 
He  can  steer,  can  Bill." 

44  He  won't  'ave  a  chawnce.  There 
ain't  no  bloomin'  rudder  on  this  old 
ship." 

Billy  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  his 
father  followed  ;  but  their  friend  was 
not  yet  ready  to  depart.  The  cause  of 
his  delay  appeared  when  a  lad  came 


runniuj*  down  the  stairs  with  a  big  jar 
and  a  tin  mug. 

44  You  don't  s'pose  I'm  a-goiu'  with- 
out a  drop  o'  refreshment,"  Pollock  re- 
marked. 44  It's  water,  this  is  ;  the  best 
supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Water  Com- 
pany.   I've  took  the  pledge." 

This  primitive  faceliousness  helped 
them  merrily  off.  Billy  sat  iu  the 
stern  ;  the  men  each  took  an  oar  ;  they 
were  soon  making  good  way  towards 
Westminster. 

Their  progress  was  noisy  ;  without 
noise  they  could  not  have  enjoyed 
themselves.  The  men's  shouts  and 
Billy's  shrill  pipe  were  audible  on 
either  bank.  Opposite  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  they  exchanged  abusive 
pleasantries  with  two  fellows  on  a 
barge ;  bellowing  was  kept  up  until 
the  whole  distance  between  Lambeth 
Bridge  and  that  of  Westminster  taxed 
their  lungs.  At  Vauxhall  Jem  Pollock 
uncorked  his  jar  and  poured  out  a  mug- 
ful of  tawny  ale,  vastly  to  the  boy's 
delight,  for  Billy  had  persisted  iu 
declining  to  believe  that  the  vessel 
contained  mere  water.  All  drank. 
Solomon  refused  to  let  Billy  have  more 
thau  half  a  mug  ;  to  the  scoru  of  Jem 
Pollock,  who  maiutaiucd  that  four-ale 
never  did  anything  but  good  to  man, 
woman,  or  babe. 

At  Chelsea  the  jar  was  again  opened. 
This  lime  Pollock  drank  au  indefinite 
number  of  mugs,  aud  Solomon  all  but 
quarrelled  with  him  for  continuing  to 
tempt  Billy.  The  child  had  swallowed 
at  least  a  pint,  aud  began  to  show  the 
effect  of  it ;  he  lay  back  in  the  stem, 
laughing  to  himself,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  blue  sky. 

A  sky  such  as  Loudon  rarely  kuows  : 
of  exquisite  purity  ;  a  limpid  sapphire, 
streaked  about  the  horizon  with  creamy 
cloudlets.  All  the  smoke  of  the  city 
was  borne  eastward  ;  the  zenith  shone 
translucent  as  over  woodland  solitudes. 
The  torrid  beams  of  the  past  week  were 
forgotteu  ;  a  mild  and  soothing  spleu- 
dor  summoned  mortals  to  come  forth 
iuto  the  ways  of  summer  aud  be  glad. 

With  the  hist  impulse  of  the  tiowiug 
tide  they  reached  the  broad  water  be- 
yond Battersea  Bridge,  where  Solomon 
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began  to  prepnre  himself  for  a  delicious 
plunge.  The  boat  could  not  be  left  to 
Billy  alone  ;  Pollock  was  conteut  to 
wait  until  Burdcu  had  had  the  first 
swim.  Quickly  stripped,  the  big- 
limbed  fellow  stood  where  his  boy  had 
been  sitting,  and  of  a  sudden  leaped 
headlong.  Billy  yelled  with  delight 
at  the  great  splash,  and  yelled  again 
triumphantly  when  his  father's  head 
rose  to  the  surface.  Solomon  was  a 
fair  swimmer,  but  did  not  preteud  to 
great  achievements  ;  he  struck  out  in 
the  upward  direction  and  swam  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  boat 
keeping  along  with  him  ;  then  he  was 
glad  to  catch  hold  of  the  stern.  Pol- 
lock began  to  fling  off  his  clothes. 

"My  turn,  old  pal!"  he  shouted. 
"Tumble  in,  an'  let's  have  a  feel  of 
the  coolness." 

Solomon  got  into  the  boat,  and  sat 
naked  at  one  of  the  oars,  Billy  manag- 
iujr  the  other.  Five  minutes  saw  Jem 
back  again  ;  he  had  wallowed  rather 
alarmingly,  a  result  of  the  gallon  or 
two  of  ale  which  freighted  him.  Then 
Burden  took  another  plunge.  When 
he  had  swum  to  a  little  distance,  Pol- 
lock whispered  to  the  boy  :  — 

"  Like  to  have  a  dip,  Bill  ?  " 

"Shouldn't  I  just!  But  I  can't 
swim." 

"What's  the  odds  ?  Go  over  the 
side,  an'  I'll  'old  you  by  the  'amis. 
Orff  with  yer  things  sharp  afore  yer 
fawther  sees  what  we're  up  to." 

Billy  needed  no  second  invitatiou. 
In  a  minute  he  had  his  clothes  off. 
Pollock  seized  him  by  both  arms  and 
let  him  down  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Solomon  swam  ahead,  and,  as  the  tide 
had  ceased  to  drift  the  boat  onwards, 
he  was  presently  at  some  distance. 
With  firm  grip,  Pollock  bobbed  the 
child  up  and  down,  the  breadth  of  the 
tub  allowing  him  to  lean  cautiously 
without  risk. 

Then  the  father  turned  to  look,  and 
saw  what  was  going  on.  He  gave  a 
terrific  shout. 

"Damn  your  eyes,  Jem  !  Pull  him 
in,  or  I'll  " 

"  'Old  yer  jaw  !  "  roared  the  other, 


laughing.  "He's  all  right.  Let  the 
kid  enjoy  hisself,  —  cawn't  yer  ?  " 

Solomon  struck  out  for  the  boat. 

"He's  a-comin',"  said  Pollock,  all 
but  helpless  with  half-druuken  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Pull  me  in  !  "  said  the  child,  fear- 
ful of  his  father's  wrath.  "  Pull  me 
up  ! " 

And  at  the  same  moment  he  made  an 
effort  to  jump  upon  the  gunwale.  But 
Jem  Pollock  also  had  bent  forward, 
and  the  result  of  the  two  movements 
was  that  the  man  overbalanced  himself. 
He  fell  plump  into  the  water  and  sank, 
Billy  with  him.  From  Burden  sounded 
a  hoarse  cry  of  agony.  Already  tired 
with  swimming,  the  terrified  man  im- 
peded himself  instead  of  coming  on 
more  quickly  ;  he  splashed  and  strug- 
gled, and  again  his  voice  sounded  in  a 
wild  shout  for  help. 

There  was  a  boat  in  sight,  but  far 
off.  On  the  Battersea  side  a  few  peo- 
ple could  be  seen  ;  but  they  did  not  yet 
become  aware  of  what  had  happened. 
From  the  other  bank  no  aid  could  be 
expected. 

Pollock  came  to  the  surface  and 
alone.  He  thought  only  of  making  for 
the  boat,  as  the  one  way  of  saving 
Billy,  for  he  had  no  skill  in  supporting 
another  person  whilst  he  himself  swam. 
But  the  stress  of  the  moment  was  too 
much  for  him  ;  like  Burdeu,  he  lost 
his  head,  and  by  clutching  at  the  boat, 
pulled  it  over,  so  that  it  began  to  fill. 
A  cry,  a  heartrending  scream,  from  the 
helpless  child,  who  had  just  risen, 
utterly  distracted  him  ;  as  the  boat 
swamped,  he  clung  madly  to  it  ;  it  cap- 
sized, and  he  hung  by  the  keel. 

Billy  was  being  wafted  down  the 
river.  Once  or  twice  his  little  head 
appeared  above  the  water,  and  his  arms 
were  flung  up.  The  desperate  father 
came  onwards,  but  slowly  ;  fear  seemed 
to  have  unstrung  his  sinews,  and  he 
struggled  like  one  who  is  himself  in 
need  of  assistance.  Once  more  his 
voice  made  itself  heard  ;  but  Pollock, 
who  was  drifting  with  the  boat,  re- 
turned no  answer.  And  from  the 
drowning  child  there  came  no  sound. 
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A  steamer  was  just  putting  iu  at  Bat- 
ter-sea pier  —  too  far  off  to  be  of  use. 
But  by  this  time  some  one  on  the  bank 
of  the  old  church  had  seeu  the  boat 
bottom  upwards.   An  alarm  was  given. 

Too  late,  save  for  the  rescue  of  Jem 
Pollock.  Burden  had  passed  the  boat 
and  was  not  far  from  the  place  where 
his  child  had  gone  down  for  the  last 
time  ;  with  ordinary  command  of  his 
streugth  and  skill  he  might  easily  have 
kept  afloat  until  help  neared  him  ;  but 
he  sank.  Only  his  lifeless  body  was 
recovered. 

And  Billy  —  poor  little  chap  —  disap- 
peared altogether.  The  seaward-rush- 
ing Thames  bore  him  along  in  its 
muddy  depths  hiding  him  uutil  the 
third  day  ;  then  his  body  was  seen  and 
picked  up  not  far  from  the  place  whence 
he  had  started  ou  his  merry  excursion. 

This  disaster  happened  about  four  of 
the  clock.  Two  hours  later,  Mrs.  Bur- 
den, having  done  her  day's  work  and 
received  her  pay,  moved  homeward. 

Since  noon  she  had  beeu  suffering 
greatly  ;  whilst  on  her  knees,  scrub- 
bing floors  and  staircases,  she  had  sev- 
eral times  felt  herself  iu  danger  of 
fainting ;  the  stooping  posture  intensi- 
fied a  pain  from  which  she  was  seldom 
quite  free  ;  and  the  heat  in  this  small- 
windowed  warehouse,  crowded  among 
larger  buildings  in  an  alley  off  Fleet 
Street,  was  insufferably  oppressive ; 
once  or  twice  she  lay  flat  upon  the 
boards,  panting  for  breath.  It  was 
over  now  ;  she  had  earned  the  Sun- 
day's dinner,  and  could  return  with  the 
feeling  of  one  who  has  done  her  duly. 

On  Monday  she  would  go  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  get  something  for  that 
pain.  Six  months  hod  passed  siuce  her 
last  Yisit  to  the  doctor,  whose  warnings 
she  had  heeded  but  little.  It  won't  do 
to  think  too  much  of  one's  ailments. 
But  they  must  give  her  a  good  large 
bottle  of  medicine  this  time,  aud  she 
would  be  careful  to  take  it  at  the  right 
hours. 

She  came  out  into  St.  Bride's  church- 
yard, and  was  passing  on  towards  Fleet 
Street,  when  again  the  anguishing 
spasm  seized  upon  her.    She  turned 


of  Silence, 

and  looked  at  the  seats  under  the  wall 
of  the  church,  where  two  or  three  peo- 
ple were  resting  in  the  shadowed  quiet. 
It  would  be  better  to  sit  here  for  a 
moment.  Her  weak  and  weary  limbs 
bore  her  with  difficulty  to  the  nearest 
bench,  and  she  sauk  upon  it  with  a 
sigh. 

The  pain  lasted  only  a  minute  or 
two,  and  iu  the  relief  that  followed  she 
was  glad  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  little 
open  space,  where  she  could  look  up  at 
the  blue  sky  and  enjoy  the  sense  of 
repose.  The  places  of  business  rouud 
about  were  still  and  vacant,  closed  till 
Monday  morning.  Only  a  dull  sound 
of  traffic  came  from  the  great  thorough- 
fare, near  at  hand  as  it  was.  Aud  the 
wonderful  sky  made  her  think  of  little 
Billy,  who  was  enjoying  himself  up  the 
river.  She  had  felt  a  slight  uneasiness 
about  him,  now  and  then,  for  Jem  Pol- 
lock was  a  reckless  fellow  at  all  times, 
and  in  weather  like  this  he  was  sure  to 
have  been  drinking  freely  ;  but  Solo- 
mon would  look  after  the  boy. 

They  would  get  back  about  eight 
o'clock,  most  likely.  Billy  would  be 
hungry  ;  he  must  have  a  bit  of  some- 
thing for  supper  —  fried  liver,  or  per- 
haps some  stewed  steak.  It  was  lime 
for  her  to  be  moving  on. 

She  stood  up ;  but  the  movemeut 
brought  on  another  attack.  Her  body 
sauk  together  ;  her  head  fell  forwards. 

Presently  the  man  who  was  sitting 
on  the  next  bench  began  to  look  at 
her  ;  he  smiled  —  another  victim  of  the 
thirsty  weather ! 

And  half  an  hour  passed  before  it 
was  discovered  that  the  woman  silling 
there  in  the  shadow  of  St.  Bride's 
Church  was  dead. 


That  night  Jem  Pollock  went  to  the 
house  iu  Southwark  where  Solomon 
Burden  and  his  wife  and  his  child  had 
lived.  He  could  hear  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Burden.  The  key  of  the  attic  lay  on 
the  ledge  above  the  door ;  no  one  had 
beeu,  said  the  neighbors,  since  father 
and  son  went  away  together  early  that 
afternoon. 

In  the  little  home  there  was  sileucc. 

George  Gissino. 
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From 
COUNT  TAAFFE. 

Dukino  the  last  few  weeks  a  strange 
spectacle  has  been  witnessed  iu  Aus- 
tria :  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  Po- 
lish Feudalists  and  Czech  Radicals, 
have  been  fighting  side  by  side  against 
a  common  enemy  ;  and  that  enemy, 
the  prime  minister  of  their  country. 
The  Conservatives  denouuce  him  as  a 
demagogue  ;  the  Liberals,  as  an  an- 
archist ;  the  Poles,  as  an  outrager  of 
national  feeliug  ;  and  the  Czechs,  as  a 
tyrant.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  if  a  ple- 
biscite were  taken  to-morrow,  no  one 
doubts  but  that  he  would  come  out  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  as  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  empire.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population  refuse  to  believe  that  a 
minister  is  necessarily  a  tyrant  because 
he  puts  down  sedition  with  a  strong 
hand  ;  or  that  he  must  be  a  traitor  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  give  the  poor,  as 
well  as  the  rich,  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

During  the  fourteen  years  he  has 
held  office,  Count  Taaffe  has  always 
been  in  a  somewhat  auomalous  posi- 
tion. He  is  in  politics  a  moderate  Lib- 
eral, yet  he  has  been  hailed  as  chief  by 
the  Ultramonlaues,  high  Tories,  aud 
fierce  Radicals.  He  is  devoted  to  prog- 
ress, yet  he  has  sanctioned  the  most 
reactionary  of  measures  ;  in  keen  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor,  he  has  passed 
laws  intensifying  the  sting  of  poverty  ; 
a  thoroughgoing  educationalist  —  ap- 
parently at  least  —  he  has  helped  the 
priests  to  capture  the  schools.  Whilst 
leading  one  party,  he  has  constantly 
proclaimed  his  preference  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  other  ;  and  when  his  own 
adherents  have  met  with  a  defeat,  he 
has  carried  on  the  government  by  the 
votes  of  their  rivals.  Amidst  all  his 
tergiversations,  however,  he  has  never 
forfeited  for  oue  moment  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  or  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  more  patriotic  of  his 
countrymen.  Evidently  Austria  has 
canons  of  its  own  by  which  to  judge  its 
statesmen. 

Edward  Taaffe  was  born  at  Prague, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1833.  His 
father,  Count  Ludwig  Taaffe,  was  of 


Irish  descent,  and,  as  many  of  his  race, 
gifted  with  more  ancestors  than  guineas. 
In  early  days  the  Taaffes  seem  to  have 
played  au  important  part  in  Ireland  ; 
and  they  still  count  among  their  dig- 
nities an  Irish  peerage,  given,  perhaps, 
to  induce  them  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors.  It  was  probably  a 
desire  to  escape  from  the  Saxon  rule 
that  made  some  members  of  the  family 
leave  Ireland,  and  seek  a  home  in 
Austria,  where  amongst  the  Czechs 
they  found  themselves,  as  it  were, 
amongst  kiusfolk.  As  time  passed 
some  of  them  chose  German  wives  ; 
aud  thus  to-day,  the  Keltic,  Czech,  and 
Teutonic  elements  are  represented  in 
the  family  in  almost  equal  proportions. 

Count  Ludwig  Taaffe  was  a  man  or 
mark  in  his  day — a  distinguished  law- 
yer. For  some  years  he  presided  over 
the  Austriau  High  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  at  one  time  he  held  the  office  of 
minister  of  justice.  He  was  a  careful, 
though  somewhat  stem  father,  aud  he 
entertained  a  most  profound  contempt 
for  the  modern  coddling  system  of  edu- 
cation. He  impressed  on  his  sous,  at  a 
very  early  age,  that  they  would  have 
their  owu  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
and  the  soouer  they  set  to  work  to  do 
it  the  better.  There  was  nothing  to 
dismay  Edward  Taaffe,  even  then,  in 
the  prospect  of  being  thrown  on  his 
owu  resources  ;  with  a  splendid  phy- 
sique, a  clear  head,  and  a  ceaseless  flow 
of  good  spirits,  he  was  singularly  well 
able  to  hold  his  own  amongst  his 
fellows.  It  is  interesting  to  uote  thai, 
already  in  the  schoolboy  stage,  a  time 
when,  as  a  rule,  physical  strength  is 
the  oue  argument,  young  Taaffe  was  a 
stauuch  supporter  of  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities ;  it  was  on  the  gymuasium 
playground  that  he  fought  his  first  bat- 
ties  for  the  oppressed. 

Both  at  the  gymnasium,  and  later 
when  studying  at  the  university  in 
Vienna,  he  was  decidedly  popular 
amougst  his  companions,  iu  spite  of  a 
certain  ruthlessuess  which  he  showed 
in  running  couuter  to  their  cherished 
prejudices  and  pet  conventionalities. 
In  those  days  he  was  a  thoroughgoing 
democrat,  aud  used  to  laugh  uumercU 
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full}-  at  the  aristocratic  aire  some  of 
his  fellow-students  gave  themselves. 
There  was  not  a  touch  of  the  patrician 
in  his  own  appearance  or  manner  ;  for, 
as  a  young  man  he  was  singularly  plain- 
looking,  although  his  face  had  a  certain 
rough,  quaint  charm  of  its  own  which 
came  from  the  absolute  truthfulness  of 
its  expression.  He  seems,  whilst  at 
college,  to  have  impressed  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  chiefly 
by  his  sound  common  sense,  and  a  cer- 
tain abnormal  power  he  possesses  of 
working  for  any  number  of  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

When  he  was  twenty-two  he  entered 
the  government  service,  and  after 
working  for  a  few  months  in  Vienna, 
was  sent  to  Budapcsth  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  viceroy  of  Hungary. 
These  secretaryships  are  always  given 
in  Austria  to  young  men  of  good  fam- 
ily, who,  as  a  rule,  rather  pride  them- 
selves upon  performing  their  duties 
in  a  perfunctory,  dilettante  fashion. 
When,  therefore,  Edward  Taaffe  set  to 
work  within  a  few  hours  of  his  arrival, 
and  never  rested  until  lie  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  all  the  details  of  the 
business  of  his  department,  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  as  a  dangerous 
innovator,  one  who  was  establishing  an 
ill-omened  precedent.  His  superiors, 
however,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  although  they  too  looked  upon 
him  as  a  natural  phenomenon  ;  for  at 
Budapeslh,  as  elsewhere,  a  young  no- 
ble who  can  write  a  good  business  let- 
ter, balance  accounts,  and  draw  up  an 
intelligible  report,  is  a  ram  avia.  He 
rose  from  office  to  office  with  almost 
unparalleled  rapidity,  for  his  chief, 
finding  he  could  be  relied  upon,  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
him.  From  Budapesth  he  weut  to 
Prague,  where  already  in  1801  lie  held 
the  responsible  post  of  district  director. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  Salzburg,  and 
from  Salzburg  to  Linz. 

So  far  in  his  career,  although  ho  had 
won  golden  opinions  on  all  sides  by  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  rare  power 
of  organization,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  he  was  merely  an  intelligent, 
painstaking  official,  the  sort  of  man 
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who  would  always  do  good,  useful 
work  in  the  world,  hut  who  would 
never  rise  beyond  a  provincial  gov- 
ernorship. Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Linz,  however,  an  event  occurred  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
himself  in  a  new  light.  The  emperor 
paid  a  visit  to  the  town,  and  Edward 
Taaffe,  with  a  number  of  other  officials, 
was  presented  to  him. 

As  boys,  Franz  Josef  and  the  couut 
had  been  warm  friends  and  constant 
companions  ;  and  although  it  was  now 
nearly  tweuty  years  since  they  had 
met,  the  emperor  recognized  him  at 
once,  and  greeted  him  warmly.  No 
man  was  ever  more  lonely,  more  iso- 
lated from  his  fellows,  than  the  em- 
poror  of  Austria  in  those  days.  Fate 
had  dealt  ruthlessly  with  him,  both  as 
a  sovereign  and  as  a  man.  On  all  sides 
he  was  surrouuded  by  traitors  and  reb- 
els ;  his  friends  even  were  half-hearted 
aud  despondent ;  whilst  some  at  least 
of  his  miuistcrs  were  ready  to  sell  hini 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Hnpsburg 
dynasty  seemed  doomed,  aud  suare  qui 
peut,  even  iu  the  Hofburg,  was  the 
watchword.  And  his  own  nearest  rel- 
atives, his  wife  amongst  the  rest,  held 
themselves  aloof  the  wh4le  ;  they  could 
have  nothing  iu  com  man  with  a  sov- 
ereign who  had  so  far  forgotteu  the 
traditions  of  his  race  as  to  grant  to  his 
subjects  a  constitution.  Little  wonder 
the  emperor-king  was  glad  to  meet 
with  one  who  reminded  him  of  happier 
limes.  During  the  days  that  followed 
their  first  encounter,  Franz  Josef  and 
Edward  Taaffe  passed  hours  together, 
each  perhaps  closely  scanning  the  otliL-r 
to  discover  what  changes  time  hail 
wrought  since  last  they  had  met.  They 
are  both  keen  judges  of  character,  and 
before  they  parted,  the  emperor  had 
won  for  himself  the  boundless  devotion 
of  the  count,  whilst  the  count  had  se- 
cured the  perfect  trust  and  conlidenee 
of  his  sovereign  ;  and  from  that  day 
they  have  been  friends  in  the  widest 
meaning  of  the  word. 

The  first  mark  of  imperial  favor 
Count  Taaffe  received  was  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  governorship  of  Salzburg, 
an  office  which  he  soon  exchanged  for 
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the  vicerovaltv  of  upper  Austria.  But 
the  emperor  had  formed  much  too  high 
an  opinion  of  his  ability  to  leave  him  in 
the  provinces.  In  the  spring  of  1867 
he  summoned  him  to  Vienna,  made 
him  a  Geheiraer  Rath  ;  and  on  the  fall 
of  the  Belcredi  ministry,  insisted  upon 
his  entering  the  new  Cabinet.  Frauz 
Josef  cares  not  one  iota  for  constitu- 
tional precedents  when  the  welfare  of 
his  people  is  at  stake  ;  he  had  found  a 
man  after  his  own  heart  at  length,  one 
with  the  brains  and  the  will  to  serve 
him  wisely  and  well  ;  and  he  had  re- 
solved to  give  him  a  free  hand. 

On  March  7th,  1867,  Count  Taaffe 
became,  under  Count  Beust's  leader- 
ship, minister  of  the  interior,  with 
charge,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  port- 
folios of  education  and  public  worship 
—  the  first  time  in  constitutional  days 
that  an  untried  man  of  thirty-four  ever 
entered  a  ministry  as  the  chief  of 
three  departments.  Most  people  would 
either  have  suuk  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  responsibility  of  a  threefold 
office,  or  have  lost  their  heads  in  ex- 
citement at  such  a  sudden  elevation. 
Count  Taaffc's  exceptional  strength  of 
character  and  sturdy  good  sense,  how- 
ever, stood  him  in  good  stead.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  appointment 
he  was  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
position  as  calmly  and  quietly  as  if  he 
had  been  a  minister  all  his  days.  The 
permanent  officials  of  his  department 
watched  him  with  amazement ;  lie 
seemed  to  divine  by  instinct  exactly 
what  was  to  be  done. 

The  Beust  tniuistry  only  lasted  nine 
months,  and  then  Prince  Karl  Auers- 
perg  undertook  to  form  a  Cabinet,  with 
Count  TaatTe  as  vice  president,  and 
minister  of  public  safety  and  national 
defence.  By  this  lime  the  count  had 
made  his  mark  in  Vienna,  in  spite  of 
the  sneers  of  the  courtiers,  who  scoffed 
at  his  ill-made  clothes,  and  marvelled 
that  a  man  of  his  rank  could  cat  and 
drink  in  third-rate  restaurants,  sur- 
rounded by  clerks  and  tradesmen.  The 
•emperor's  warm  support  had  no  doubt 
•cleared  away  many  difficulties  from  his 
path  ;  but  that  would  have  been  of 
little  avail,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
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own  strength  of  will  and  statesmanlike 
qualities.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
caused  his  influence  to  be  felt  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  singularly  lacking  in  the  personal 
gifts  by  which  most  men  win  popular- 
ity ;  he  is  no  orator,  no  genius.  The 
Viennese,  however,  recognized  his 
merit  as  a  statesman  from  the  first ; 
and  warmly  supported  the  action  of  the 
emperor,  when,  after  the  defeat  of 
Karl  Auersperg,  he  commanded  Taaffe 
to  form  a  ministry. 

At  that  time  the  Austrian  Empire 
was  thoroughly  disorganized  ;  and  the 
Reichsrath  was  then,  as  now,  split  up 
into  innumerable  national  groups  and 
clubs,  each  one  of  which  was  at  bitter 
enmity  with  the  rest.  The  only  polit- 
ical party  of  numerical  importance  was 
that  of  the  German  Liberals  ;  and  they, 
whilst  themselves  shirking  the  respon- 
sibility of  governing,  seemed  resolved 
to  prevent  any  one  else  governing  in 
their  stead.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
devoted  loyalty,  Count  Taaffe  would 
certainly  have  refused  the  thankless 
office  imposed  upon  him,  for  he  knew 
well  that  any  Cabinet.it  was  in  his 
power  to  form  was  foredoomed.  Still, 
he  held  it  was  not  for  him  to  question 
the  will  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1868,  he  became  premier. 

The  BUrgerministerium,  as  Taaffe's 
Cabiuet  was  scoff ingly  named,  included 
in  its  ranks  an  unusual  number  of 
men  of  distinguished  ability  ;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  was  a  case  of  quot 
homines  tot  senteniia,  and  from  the  first 
it  needed  all  the  premier's  diplomacy  to 
keep  peace  amongst  his  colleagues. 
Beset  though  he  was  by  difficulties  on 
every  side,  Count  Taaffe  strove  man- 
fully to  establish  a  strong  government  ; 
for,  until  this  was  done,  there  was  no 
chance,  as  he  knew,  of  the  nation's  re- 
covering from  the  ruin  iuto  which  two 
disastrous  ware  had  plunged  it.  Every 
means  that  human  ingenuity  could 
suggest  he  tried,  but  he  failed.  It  is 
but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  even 
those  who  hate  him  most,  admit  that 
no  man  with  supporters  such  as  bis 
could  have  succeeded.  The  gods  them- 
selves struggle  in  vain  against  stupidity 
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and  jealousy.  On  January  15th,  1870, 
he  resigned  office.  Then  Cabinet  fol- 
lowed Cabinet  with  bewildering  rapid- 
ity ;  Hasner,  Potocki,  Hohenwart,  and 
Holzgethan,  all  tried  vainly  to  secure 
in  the  Reichsrath  a  working  majority  ; 
until  at  last  even  Tanffe  lost  hope,  and 
convinced  that  for  the  time  at  least  no 
work  worth  doing  could  be  done  in 
Vienna,  he  accepted  the  viceroyalty  of 
Tyrol,  February  7th,  1871. 

This  appointment  was  viewed  with 
apprehension  by  his  friends,  and  with 
unconcealed  delight  by  his  enemies  ; 
the  former  feared,  the  latter  hoped, 
that  the  count's  somewhat  unconven- 
tional ways,  his  hatred  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  would  prove  an  insurmount- 
able bar  to  his  winning  popularity 
amongst  the  Tyrolese.  A  nation  which 
had  idolized  that  most  stately  of  grand 
seigneurs,  the  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig, 
would  hardly  welcome  a  democrat  of 
the  hail-fellow-well-met  order,  they 
thought.  But  those  who  argued  thus 
little  knew  the  man  ;  the  count  is  at 
once  too  kindly  and  too  diplomatic  not 
to  humor  the  prejudices  of  his  new 
subjects.  He  had  married  a  wife,  too, 
the  Countess  Irma  Czaky,  a  beautiful 
and  charming  woman,  who  proved  a 
valuable  help  to  him  at  this  time.  For, 
whilst  he  was  earning  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  by  redressing  long-standing 
grievances,  and  granting  much-needed 
reforms,  his  wife  was  winning  the  love 
of  all  around  her  by  her  gentle  courtesy 
and  kindly  hospitality. 

When  the  count  arrived,  Tyrol  was  in 
a  most  poverty-stricken  state  ;  the  tax- 
gatherers  were  never  off  the  doors  of 
the  poor,  yet  the  treasury  was  always 
empty,  for  the  incidence  of  taxation 
seemed  to  have  been  arranged  with  a 
view  rather  to  oppressing  the  peasants 
than  to  raising  money.  The  whole 
land  was  seething  with  discontent,  and 
was  ready  to  welcome  any  change,  for 
no  change  could  be  for  the  worse. 
During  the  years  the  count  ruled  the 
province  he  devoted  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  task  of  lightening  the  bur- 
dens beneath  which  the  peasants  were 
groaning.  He  cut  down  the  expenses 
of  administration  by  dismissing  useless 
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officials,  and  insisting  upon  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  every  department. 
He  went  from  town  to  town,  village  to 
village,  questioning  the  natives  them- 
selves as  to  how  and  when  taxes  could 
be  paid  with  the  minimum  of  incon- 
venience. The  people  were  keeuly 
touched.  by  his  solicitude  on  their  be- 
half, and  immensely  flattered  by  his 
appeals  to  them  for  help  and  counsel ; 
aud,  before  he  left,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  Tyrol  was  one 
of  the  best  governed  and  most  con- 
tented provinces  in  the  empire.  Eveu 
if  the  work  he  did  there  stood  alone,  it 
would  stamp  him  as  an  administrator 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  last  two  years  he  spent  in  Tyrol 
were  probably  the  happiest  he  lias  ever 
kuown,  for  on  all  sides  he  could  see 
signs  of  the  success  of  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  a  work  by  which  he  h;i<i 
won  tho  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the 
Tyrolese.  Arduous,  too,  as  his  labors 
were,  they  still  left  him  leisure  to  en- 
joy the  society  of  his  wife  and  childreu. 
to  whom  he  is  devoted  ;  and  to  assem- 
ble around  him,  from  time  to  time,  his 
own  particular  friends.  He  is  a  mau 
of  wide  culture,  keenly  interested  iu 
art,  science,  and  literature  ;  and  distin- 
guished strangers  of  all  nations  who 
chanced  to  visit  Tyrol,  always  made 
his  house  their  home.  In  1878,  how- 
ever, this  free,  pleasaut  life  came  to  an 
end,  for  Count  Taaffe  was  summoned 
to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  stood 
sorely  iu  need  of  his  services. 

The  relations  between  the  rival  na- 
tionalities iu  the  Eastern  Empire  had 
become  from  year  to  year  more  strained. 
Count  Beust,  by  gratifying  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Magyars,  had  set  a  pre- 
mium on  agitation  ;  whilst  the  German 
Liberals,  by  their  tyrannical  policy,  had 
convinced  the  non-German  population 
of  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  any 
redress  for  their  grievances  by  consti- 
tutional means  alone.  The  Czech  Se- 
cession had  already  lasted  for  sixteen 
years,  and  other  divisions  of  the  empire 
were  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  with- 
draw their  representatives  from  the 
Reichsrath.  During  the  seven  years 
Prince  Auersperg  had  held  power,  Herr 
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Herbsl,  the  leader  of  the  German  Lib- 
erals, had  adopted  an  attitude  which 
had  gravely  compromised  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  and 
which  had  excited  the  severe  displeas- 
ure of  the  emperor,  and  the  indignation 
of  moderate  men  of  all  pnrtics.  Whilst 
professing  to  support  the  ministry,  he 
had  opposed  indiscriminately  every 
ministerial  measure  ;  and  the  speeches 
he  had  made  in  the  House,  when  the 
ratification  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and 
the  law  for  fixing  the  cost  of  the  army 
for  seven  years,  were  under  discussion, 
had  outraged,  not  only  all  parliamen- 
tary etiquette,  but  all  sense  of  decency. 
Even  after  Austria  had  taken  formal 
possession  of  Hcrzogovina  and  Bos- 
nia, Herr  Ilerbst  continued  to  protest 
fiercely  against  the  occupation  ;  whilst, 
as  for  the  military  law,  to  the  last  he 
fought  against  it  tooth  and  nail.  If 
Herr  Herbst's  patriotism  and  loyalty 
had  been  above  suspicion,  his  conduct 
might  have  met  with  more  toleration  ; 
as  it  was,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
in  Austria  that  the  time  had  come  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  a  man 
who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  country 
for  the  gratification  of  his  personal 
spite.  But  to  depose  a  despot  is  as 
child's  play  by  the  side  of  deposing  a 
parliamentary  leader  with  a  powerful 
party  at  his  back.  The  emperor  did 
not  stand  alone  in  his  belief  that,  if  the 
work  were  to  be  done,  only  Count 
Taaffe  could  do  it.  When,  therefore, 
on  the  12th  August,  1879,  the  St  re  may  r 
ministry  was  defeated,  he  at  once 
called  upon  him  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

The  news  of  Count  TaaftVs  appoint- 
ment was  received  with  scornful  laugh- 
ter by  the  German  Liberals,  and  bets 
were  freely  offered  that  the  new  minis- 
try would  not  last  a  month.  Exulting 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  were  the 
only  solid  party  in  the  Reichsrath,  they 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  government 
being  carried  on  without  their  help. 
The  new  premier,  fully  alive  to  the 
precariousness  of  his  position,  strove 
to  conciliate  them  by  giving  portfolios 
to  Herr  Korb  and  Herr  Kremer,  both 
members  of  the  German  Liberal  party. 
He  did  more  :  again  and  again  he  ap- 
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pealed  personally  to  Herr  Herbst  and 
his  followers  to  join  with  him  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  strife  of  parties,  and 
giving  to  Austria  the  internal  peace  she 
so  sorely  needed.  As  he  said,  44  Dieses 
Ministerium  ist  kein  Partei-Ministe- 
Hum,  es  kann  und  darf  kein  solches 
sein."  1  The  reply  he  received  was  a 
declaration  of  war  to  the  death. 

Well  warned,  however,  is  half  armed  ; 
once  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  German  Liberals, 
Count  Taaffe  looked  elsewhere  for 
allies.  When  the  Reichsrath  met,  a 
strange  sight  was  seen  :  Dr.  Rieger, 
accompanied  by  every  member  of  the 
Czech  party,  entered  the  House,  the 
first  time  for  seventeen  years,  and  took 
his  place  by  the  side  of  the  premier. 
The  first  of  the  44  Concessions "  had 
been  made,  the  Ministerium  der  Ver- 
ttUhnung*  had  begun  to  vindicate  its 
rights  to  its  title.  Then  concession  fol- 
lowed concession  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  prime  minister's  official  resi- 
dence was  dubbed  the  44  Concession 
Market  "  by  the  profane  ;  the  support 
of  the  Clericals  and  the  Radicals,  of 
the  Conservative  Germans  and  the  Lib- 
eral Poles,  of  the  aristocrat  Hohenwart 
and  the  progressive  Coronini,  all  had  to 
be  bought,  bought  too  at  a  price.  Some 
of  the  bargains  he  had  to  make  must 
have  gone  sorely  against  the  grain  with 
the  count,  but  there  was  no  escape; 
he  must  come  to  terms  lest  the  second 
state  of  the  land  should  be  worse  than 
the  first.  At  length,  after  weeks  of 
terrible  anxiety,  during  which  he  liter- 
ally worked  night  and  day,  entreating, 
persuading,  negotiating,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  bid  defiance  to  his  oppo- 
nents, for  he  had  at  his  command  in 
the  Reichsrath  a  large,  if  somewhat 
motley,  majority.  Then,  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  German  Liberals  saw  the 
mistake  they  had  made,  and  their  rage 
and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  One 
might  have  thought,  to  hear  them  talk, 
that  Count  Taaffe,  by  securing  for 
Austria  a  stable  government,  had  been 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  the  emperor 

1  Tlil»  Ministry  is  no  Party-Ministry  ;  it  cannot, 
it  dure  not.  bo  anything  of  tho  sort. 
1  The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation. 
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and  base  treachery  to  themselves.  No 
accusation  was  too  vile,  no  epithet  too 
offensive,  for  them  to  hurl  nt  the  man 
who  was  striving  heart  and  soul  to 
serve  his  country. 

If  Austria  were  w  be  saved,  Count 
Taaffe  was  only  just  iu  time  to  save  it, 
for  when  lie  accepted  office,  politically 
and  financially,  she  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Of  all  the  diverse  races  that 
make  up  that  most  heterogcueous  of 
empires,  not  one,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Magyar,  was  contented. 
The  distress  was  general ;  agriculture 
was  so  weighed  down  by  the  burdens 
upon  the  soil  that  the  laud  was  going 
out  of  cultivation.  The  great  factories 
were  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  ;  the  small  were  being  closed 
one  after  another,  for  their  owners, 
hemmed  in  as  they  were  by  vexatious 
restrictions,  were  unable  to  compete 
with  their  more  wealthy  rivals.  The 
sufferings  of  the  poor  were  terrible  ; 
for  work  was  scarce  and  wages  were 
low,  whilst  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  heavily  taxed.  From  year  to 
year  the  country  was  becoming  poorer 
and  poorer,  and  thus  the  less  able  to 
bear  the  burden  entailed  by  the  im- 
mense armaments  she  is  obliged  by  her 
posit iou  to  maintain. 

Count  Taaffe  was  soon  hard  at  work. 
If  all  the  reforms  he  has  planned  had 
been  carried  out,  already  Austria  would 
be  an  ideal  Stale  iu  many  respects,  its 
nuances  on  a  sound  basis,  poverty  ban- 
ished from  the  land,  and  its  rival  races, 
of  every  creed,  living  together  in 
amity.  But  as  he  himself  has  said, 
"Das  ist  ja  ebeu  das  Eigenlhumliche 
des  ideals  dass  mau  dasselbc  nie  er- 
reicht."  1  He  has  done  his  best,  but 
the  sons  of  Zeruiah  have  been  too  hard 
for  him.  Again  and  again  he  has  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  most  carefully 
considered  plans  ;  again  and  again  he 
has  been  forced  to  conseut  to  measures 
repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a  states- 
man. It  is  the  fashion  to  point  to  the 
principles  he  has  outraged  ;  in  theory 
no  doubt  he  has  outraged  every  prin- 
ciple he  has  ever  professed  ;  but  then 

>  That  i«,  Indeed,  the  peculiarity  of  the  ideal, 
that  it  is  uerer  reached. 
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he  laughs  at  theories,  and  claims  to  be 
judged  by  his  acts.  Not  the  least  of 
his  merits  as  a  strategist  is  the  power 
he  possesses  of  taking  back  with  one 
hand  what  he  gives  with  the  other  ; 
and  of  casting  a  glamour,  as  it  were, 
over  the  husks  he  throws  away.  Of 
this  his  action  with  regard  to  the  edu- 
cational qucstiou  is  a  strong  proof.  By 
a  law  passed  whilst  the  German  Lib- 
erals were  in  power,  the  period  during 
which  children  must  attend  school  was 
fixed  at  eight  years.  When  Taaifc 
took  office,  the  Clericals  and  Feudal- 
ists, as  the  price  of  their  support,  in- 
sisted that  this  law  should  be  annulled, 
and  a  sort  of  modified  voluntary  system 
introduced.  The  minister,  after  a  long 
struggle,  yielded  to  their  demands, 
though  most  reluctantly.  On  the  face 
of  it,  tins  concession  was  of  the  most 
objectiouable  kind,  involving  as  it  did 
the  sacrifice  of  the  future  to  the  pres- 
ent, of  the  welfare  of  the  young,  to  a 
mere  question  of  political  expediency. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  iu  country  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts the  Educational  Act  never  had 
been,  and  never  could  be,  obeyed  ;  all 
that  Couut  TaaftVs  bill  did  was  to 
legalize  the  existing  state  of  things. 
And  whilst  the  reactionists  were  in- 
dulging in  the  wildest  jubilations  at 
what  they  viewed,  not  without  some 
show  of  reason,  as  a  signal  triumph, 
the  premier  was  quietly  taking  meas- 
ures, as  an  administrator,  to  prevent 
the  cause  of  education  suffering  from 
his  action  as  a  legislator.  No  sooner 
was  the  new  law  promulgated,  than  he 
sent  to  all  directors  of  schools  a  circular 
insisting  so  strougly  upon  the  necessity 
of  insuring  the  regular  attendance  of 
children,  that,  in  many  districts,  the 
new  regulations  have  remained  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter.  Aud  so  skilfully 
did  he  manage  the  whole  affair,  that 
the  Clericals,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  Bishop  of  Linz,  never 
suspected  what  he  was  doiug.  He  was 
reproached  at  the  time  with  being  a 
renegade,  a  clerical  reactionist  ;  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  by  the 
course  he  adopted,  he  secured  for  the 
Educationalists  better  terms  than  the 
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stoutest  democrat  iu  his  place  could 
have  won. 

The  give  -  aud  -  take  principle  has 
proved  less  successful  whcu  applied  to 
econouiic  subjects.  Whcu,  in  1879, 
Couut  Taaffe  assumed  the  management 
of  affairs,  the  Socialists  were  already  a 
power  iu  the  laud.  Their  leaders, 
Herr  Maxeu  and  Herr  Meyer,  both 
foreign  refugees,  had  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  Count  Belcredi, 
Priuce  Alois  Liechtenstein,  and  other 
members  of  the  Feudal  aud  Clerical 
parties,  and  were  propagating  the  wild- 
est schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
people.  The  premier,  as  a  practical 
man,  has  little  sympathy  with  Social- 
ism ;  and,  as  a  statesman,  views  with 
suspicion  all  allies  of  the  Vatican  party  ; 
still,  the  distress  iu  the  country  was  too 
real  and  general  for  him  to  venture  to 
ignore  any  efforts  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Ho  ap- 
pointed Couut  Falkenhayu,  who  holds 
pronounced  Socialist  views,  minister 
of  agriculture  ;  and  assured  Count  Bel- 
credi  of  his  readiness  to  support  any 
well  considered  measures  of  social  aud 
economic  reform.  Belcredl  and  his 
friends  at  once  began  to  formulate  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  industries  of  every 
sort  aud  kind.  They  were  theorists, 
however,  rather  than  legislators  ;  the 
very  vastness  of  their  scheme  rcudcred 
it  impracticable.  Before  a  tithe  of  the 
work  they  had  undertaken  was  accom- 
plished, a  split  iu  their  own  ranks  re- 
duced them  to  impotence.  Meanwhile 
the  difficulties  of  his  position  had 
driven  Couut  Taaffe  into  courses  which 
effectually  alienated  from  him  the  sym- 
pathy, not  only  of  the  Socialists,  but  of 
all  sound  economists.  The  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  had  been  for 
years  iu  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable 
depression  ;  and,  in  an  evil  moment, 
the  premier,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  great  laud-holders,  placed  a  tax  ou 
imported  corn.  This  tax  is  the  more 
iniquitous,  as  almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  beiug  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
nobles,  it  is  the  very  poor  upon  whom 
it  presses  most  heavily,  the  very  rich 
alone  who  reap  from  it  advantage. 
The  passing  of  such  a  measure  was  a 
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terrible  price  to  pay  even  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  territorial  party.    Of  all 
the  concessions  Couut  Taaffe  has  ever 
made,  this  is  the  most  unjustifiable  ; 
the  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for 
his  having  consented  to  it,  is  that  he 
had  no  alternative  ;  to  refuse  would 
have  meant  a  ministerial  crisis.  He 
has  certainly  done  his  best,  too,  to 
atone  for  his  crime,  if  crime  it  were. 
One  useful  measure  after  another  was 
passed  through  the  Reichsralh  duriug 
his  administration  :  poor  laws,  factory 
laws,  laws  for  the  protection  of  womeu 
aud  children,  laws  to  bring  home  to 
employers  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  employed.  Struggling 
industries    have    beeu    fostered,  and 
municipal  authorities    encouraged  to 
undertake  useful  works,  whilst  strin- 
gent regulations  against  jobbery  have 
been  introduced.    Nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  —  and  the  age  for  miracles  is 
past — could  render  Austria,  army-be- 
riddeu  as  she  is,  financially  a  prosper- 
ous   country  ;    still,  all  that  human 
iugeuuity  could  suggest,  all  that  infinite 
patience  could  devise,  was  done  during 
Count  Taaffe's  regime  to  adjust  at  least 
the  terrible  burden  under  which  she 
struggles  to  the  backs  that  are  best  able 
to  bear  it.    The  count,  too,  has  done 
his  utmost  to  give  the  working  classes 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
faire of  the  empire.    Already  in  1881, 
he  lowered  the  franchise  so  far  as  his 
supporters  would  allow  him.    Aud  the 
measure  by  which  he  has  provoked  the 
storm   uow  ragiug  against  him  is  a 
thoroughgoing  electoral  reform  bill.  If 
it  pass  —  aud  pass  it  must  sooner  or 
later,  in  one  form  or  another  —  every 
Austrian  male  subject  will  have  a  vole, 
providing  he  be  twenty-four  years  of 
age  aud  upwards,  that  he  can  read  and 
write,  and  that  he  have  fulfilled  his 
military  duties.    Thus  the  electorate, 
which  is  now  only  some  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand,  would  at  one 
fell  swoop  be  raised  to  between  three 
and  four  millions. 

Count  Taaffe's  policy  with  regard  to 
the  nationalities,  though  through  no 
fault  of  his,  has  not  proved  an  unqual- 
ified success.     The  dominant  races, 
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both  in  Bohemia  and  Poland,  use  the 
power  which  lie,  in  return  for  their 
support,  has  given  them,  to  oppress 
most  ruthlessly  their  weaker  neighbors. 
The  Czechs  especially  have  shown 
themselves  tyrannical  and  insatiable. 
They  have  scornfully  rejected  the  em- 
peror's compromise  —  an  attempt  to 
arrange  a  modus  vivendi  between  them- 
selves and  the  German  Bohemians  — 
aud  they  are  now  openly  waging  war 
against  Count  Taaffe,  in  revenge  for 
his  refusal  to  consent  to  the  coronation 
at  Prague.  This  they  do,  although 
they  are  fully  aware  that  a  coronation 
would  entail  civil  war  in  the  land. 
When  Dr.  Gregr  took  Dr.  Bieger's 
place,  the  ex-premier  knew  he  must 
look  for  supporters  elsewhere  ;  no  terms 
that  he  could  offer  would  satisfy  the 
young  Czechs'  cormorant  leader. 

Count  Taaffe  has  fallen,  or  rather  he 
has  stepped  aside  for  a  time  —  only  for 
a  time,  nota  bene —  that  others  may  try 
their  hand  at  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  baffled  him.  During 
his  fourteen  years  of  premiership  his 
opponents  were  unscrupulous  and  im- 
placable, his  supporters  captious  and 
vacillating  ;  and  he  had  to  reckon  with 
a  Beichsrath  which  contains  twelve 
distinct  parties,  each  with  interests, 
aspirations,  and  antipathies  of  its  own. 
In  such  circumstances  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  he  should  have  done  so  little, 
but  rather  that  he  should  have  done 
anything  at  all.  As  the  head  of  a  pro- 
gressive majority,  he  might  have  ac- 
complished a  noble  work  in  the  world  ; 
as  the  chief  of  a  party  such  as  his,  his 
merit  is  that  he  has  at  least  prevented 
evil  being  done.  Probably  no  one  re- 
grets more  than  he  does  the  straits 
which  compelled  him,  again  aud  again, 
to  have  recourse  to  somewhat  unscrupu- 
lous tactics  and  questionable  manoeuvres 
to  keep  together  his  heterogeneous  troop 
of  followers,  and  thus  frustrate  the 
schemes  of  those  whom  he  regards  as 
the  enemies  of  the  State.  By  nature 
he  is  a  straightforward,  plain-dealing 
man  ;  and  it  was  only  hard  necessity 
that  drove  him  to  govern  by  playing  off 
party  against  party,  nation  against  na- 
tion, and  lavishing  on  each  in  turn 


bribes,  promises,  and  threats.  In  any 
other  couutry  in  Europe  a  minister 
who  played  Count  Taaffe's  rCle  would 
be  a  miscreant  and  a  traitor;  but  in 
Austria  it  is  otherwise  ;  there  oppor- 
tunism is  the  one  art  of  ruling ;  and 
the  count  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his 
loyalty  and  patriotism  when,  putting 
aside  all  personal  feelings,  he  set  to 
work  determinedly  to  serve  his  country, 
not  as  he  would  have  liked  to  serve  it, 
not  as  he  believed  he  best  could  serve 
it,  but  in  the  only  way  it  is  willing  to 
be  served. 


Prom  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MEMORIES  OF  THE  MASTER  OF  BALLJOL. 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  gathering 
—  that  gathering  of  men  in  the  Balliol 
Chapel  —  to  mourn  for  the  master  who 
had  been  taken  from  their  head.  Walk- 
ers in  various  paths  of  life,  thinkers  of 
various  ways  of  thought,  had  found 
their  paths  and  ways  all  converge  in 
sorrow  for  a  common  loss  —  not  only  to 
the  college,  but  to  their  time  and 
fatherland.  The  coffin  lay  upon  its 
trestles  shoulder  high.  Over  it  fell  a 
purple  pall,  made  white  with  floral  trib- 
utes ;  but  the  greatest  tribute  there  was 
the  presence  of  such  men  of  busy  life 
and  active  mind,  come  to  pay  grateful 
homage  to  the  memory  of  their  spir- 
itual father.  For  iudeed  he  was  their 
spiritual  even  as  he  was  their  intellec- 
tual father,  he  who  for  so  many  years 
of  incessant  labor  and  marvellous  en- 
ergy had  taught  them  all  how  best  to  be 
about  their  Father's  business. 

A  Scotch  philosopher,  an  English 
lord,  and  a  Japanese  earl  came  by  me 
and  took  their  seats  in  silent  sadness. 
The  thought  of  the  secret  of  Jowett's 
power  to  reach,  through  these  his 
pupils,  such  divers  worlds  crossed  one's 
mind,  and  as  one  noted  that  just  oppo- 
site sat  together  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Professor  Huxley,  the 
wonder  grew. 

Then  forth  from  the  chapel  we  went, 
a  great  crowd.  But  where  were  the 
personal  mourners  ?  where  the  re  la- 
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tives  ?  Close  behind  the  coffin  came 
the  faithful  servants  of  the  house, 
hardly  able  to  restrain  their  grief  ;  but 
brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  or  nieces, 
there  were  none.  Only,  as  we  moved 
through  the  quiet  quadrangle  towards 
the  St.  Giles'  entrance,  a  voice  seemed 
to  say,  44 1  have  no  need  of  relations  in 
the  flesh,  seeing  I  have  such  near  ones 
in  the  spirit.  Behold  !  all  these  that 
follow  me  are  sons."  It  was  indeed  a 
striking  instance  of  the  strength  of  the 
spiritual  tie  that  this  man,  who  sixty 
years  ago  had  taken  Balliol  College 
unto  himself  as  bride,  should  now  be 
borne  along  to  burial  by  such  a  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  (for  women  were 
of  the  company)  as  followed  the  coffin 
through  the  broad  St.  Giles  and  the 
narrow-slreeted  suburb,  to  that  un- 
lovely and  unlovable  resting-place  in 
Jericho. 

44  I  owe  everything  to  the  college," 
Jowett  used  to  say  ;  and  if  one  had 
been  tempted  to  have  replied,  "The 


college  owes  everything  to  you,"  the 


-© 

master  would  certainly  have  said, 
44  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  !  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about." 
And,  in  a  sense,  it  was  true.  For  the 
little  fair-haired  lad,  of  cherub  face, 
clad  in  tail-coat  and  short  breeches  tied 
at  the  knee  with  blue  ribbon,  who  was 
the  joke  of  his  competitors  for  the  Bal- 
liol scholarship  long  years  ago,  eame 
nobody  quite  knew  from  whence,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  relatives  to  return 
to.  He  might  have  been  the  son  of  a 
certain  gentleman  fond  of  flowers,  of 
whom  in  1810,  at  Cambridge,  ran  the 
quatrain  :  — 

A  little  garden  little  Jowett  made, 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade. 
If  you  would  know  the  mind  of  little 
Jowett, 

This  little  garden  does  no  little  show  it. 

Or,  again,  he  might  be  the  son  of  a 
worthy  printer  in  Bolt  Court,  London. 
Some  averred  that  his  parents  were 
well-known  linen-drapers,  near  St. 
Paul's  school.  All  that  was  really 
known  was  that,  from  the  day  he  won 
the    scholarship,    Balliol    became  to 


talked  at  all  about  his  relations  —  in- 
deed seemed  a  little  huffed  when  asked 
after  a  certain  cousin  who  was  known 
as  44 Joe  Jowett"  in  the  Kettering 
neighborhood  some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  answered  sharply  :  — 

44 1  don't  know  what  is  become  of 
him.    I  never  knew  him." 

To  such  an  apparently  friendless 
youth  Balliol  became  father,  mother, 
sister,  and  brother  ;  and  one  could  un- 
derstand upon  reflection  what  was 
meant  when  he  said,  44 1  owe  every- 
thing to  the  college."  For  he  had 
climbed  from  high  to  higher.  Scholar, 
fellow,  and  tutor  ;  all  but  master  in 
1854  ;  master  in  1870  ;  unchanging  in 
his  love  and  devotion  to  the  great  trust 
imposed  upon  him  ;  changeless  almost 
in  cherubic  face  ;  changeless  in  dress 
—  tail-coated  to  the  last — and  so  un- 
changeable in  his  affectionate  regard 
for  the  wife  he  had  espoused  when  he 
became  a  scholar,  that  the  very  last 
words  that  fell  from  his  lips  before  he 


college." 


died  were  44  My  love  to  the 
What  were  the  secrets  of  this  life  of 
influence  ?  They  were  many.  First 
and  foremost,  resistless  and  untiring 
energy.  In  the  old  tutorial  days,  be- 
fore he  became  master,  his  doors  were 
open  to  every  undergraduate  who  cared 
to  be  helped.  Many  a  don  felt  that 
the  day's  work  ceased  with  the  last  lec- 
ture ;  most  were  confident  that  after 
Hall  came  Common-room,  and  after 
Common-room  rest,  perhaps  sleep.  But 
from  eight  o'clock  till  midnight  a  stream 
of  young  men  might  be  seen  passing 
up  to  Jowett's  rooms,  with  essays, 
iambics,  Greek  verse  or  prose — all 
coming,  by  invitation,  for  advice  and 
help,  and  taking  away  not  ouly  correc- 
tions in  metre  and  style,  but  new 
thoughts  about  the  worth  of  work  done 
thoroughly,  and  the  possibility  of  serv- 
ing others  than  themselves  by  the  work 
they  took  in  hand.  It  was  this  resist- 
less energy  that  made  him,  as  an  under- 
graduate, work  thirteen  hours  a  day,  as 
he  once  told  a  Siamese  prince  in  my 
hearing. 

The  said  Siamese  prince  had,  as  the 
porter  pompously  expressed  it, 44  Coined 
the  boy's  heart  —  home.     He  never  I  into  Balliol  by  the  master's  front  door, 
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sir,"  had  entered  for  his  "Smalls,"  had 
telegraphed,  so  it  was  popularly  under- 
stood, to  his  father  that  lie  was  in  for 
this,  his  first  examination,  and  had 
paid  for  a  reply  telegram,  which,  it  is 
asserted,  ran  as  follows  :  44  It  is  well. 
Fourteen  youths  of  the  nobler  sort  have 
been  sacrificed."  But  the  propitiatory 
offering  in  Siain  had  failed  to  help  in 
the  battle  of  the  schools.  The  prince 
had  been  plowed,  and  wsis  sent  for  by 
the  master. 

"  I  am  much  ashamed  of  you,"  said 
Jowett,  in  his  sternest  and  jerkiest 
manner;  "you  are  very  idle  —  very 
idle.  You  are  no  credit  to  your  coun- 
try, or  to  this  college.  Now  many 
hours  a  day  do  you  work  ?  " 

To  which  the  Siamese  answered  smil- 
ingly, "Aw,  master,  I  do  work  very 
hard.    Sometimes  three  hours." 

To  whom  replied  the  master,  44  You 
ought  to  work  at  least  eight  hours. 
When  I  was  your  age  I  worked  thir- 
teen." 

It  is  true  that  one  was  convulsed  at 
the  time  by  hearing  the  prince  say, 
with  a  grin  from  car  to  ear,  but  in  all 
good  faith,  "  Aw,  but  master,  you  have 
such  a  very  big  head  !  "  but  that  "  I 
used  to  work  thirteen  hours  a  day" 
sank  deep  into  one's  mind. 

It  was  this  same  unquenchable  en- 
ergy that  made  Jowett  (at  least  so  it  is 
reported),  when  he  was  beginning  to 
be  ill  two  years  ago,  on  hearing  from 
his  medical  attendant  that  he  was  very 
seriously  sick  ami  must  keep  absolutely 
quiet,  after  much  question  and  answer 
about  the  symptoms,  bow  the  doctor 
out  of  his  bedroom,  with  "Thank  you, 
thank  you  !  "  — then  rise  from  his  bed, 
dress,  order  a  hansom,  go  up  to  Lon- 
don, transact  some  business  he  felt  im- 
portant, and  return  to  his  bed.  It  was 
the  Hame  spirit  that,  as  late  as  three 
years  ago,  when  I  met  him  at  a  station, 
refused  to  allow  me  to  carry  his  luggage 
for  him  to  the  conveyance,  with  a  short 
"I  can  do  it  myself."  It  was  this 
spirit  that,  when  on  the  occasion  of  the 
laureate's  funeral,  a  year  ago,  I  prof- 
fered him  an  arm  as  we  descended  the 
long  steps  from  the  Chapter  House  to 
the   cloisters,  made  him  say,  a  little 


sharply,  "  No,  no  ;  I  don't  want  an 
arm.    Just  steady  me  —  that's  all." 

Another  secret  of  his  influence  with 
men  was  his  transparent  candor  —  cau- 
dor  too  transparent  to  be  rude.  Que 
remembers  how,  at  the  first  breakfast 
with  the  master,  we,  who  as  trembling 
undergraduates  had  talked,  or  thought 
we  had  talked,  of  all  things  under 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  had  beeu 
unable  to  extract  any  replies  whatever, 
heard  from  the  master's  lips  his  opin- 
ion of  our  chatter — 44  Good-morning, 
gentlemen.  I  think  you  must  cultivate 
conversational  powers.  Good-morn- 
ing." 

This  candor  was  so  natural  to  the 
man  that  at  times  he  ran  risks  of  being 
thought  to  be  personal.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  his  sermons  in  chapel 
we  were  electrified  to  hear  him  once 
say,  44  We  see  our  old  friends  sitting  in 
their  study-chairs  and  getting  narrower 
and  narrower  every  day."  Now,  we 
saw  one  of  those  old  friends  actu- 
ally silting  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
preacher,  and  our  ears  tingled  for  the 
master ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  preacher  was  in  that  condition  of 
mind  upon  the  matter  that  friends  qua 
persons  had  ceased  to  exist  for  him, 
and  the  truth  he  wished  to  press  home 
of  the  need  of  wide  sympathy  to  the 
end  of  life  had  obliterated  all  thought 
or  fear  of  the  person  of  man. 

From  any  one  else  it  might  have 
seemed  a  little  rude  to  take  a  man  out 
for  a  long  walk,  make  no  reply  to  a 
remark  about  the  weather  that  had 
been  at  last  made  in  sheer  desperation, 
walk  back  a  mile  in  silence,  and  turn 
round  on  the  doorstep,  shake  hands, 
and  sav  :  4'  I  don't  think  much  of  that 

m 

last  remark  of  yours  —  good-day  ;  "  but 
it  came  naturally  from  Jowett,  and  was 
said  with  such  evident  intent  not  to 
harm,  but  to  help,  that  the  mau  was 
not  hurt  by  it  at  all. 

By  the  way,  what  funny  thing*  those 
silent  walks  were  !  The  master  would, 
after  a  lap  or  two  of  silence,  suddenly 
break  to  humming  a  tune,  and  after  a 
turn  or  two  of  humming  would  relapse 
into  silence.  Sometimes  he  would  as- 
tonish his  companions  by  saying,  "  Shall 
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we  run  and  get  warm  ?  "  and  away  he 
would  go  till  the  younger  would  cry, 
44  Hold  ;  enough  !  " 

It  was  this  candor  that  made  him  sav 
once  to  a  talkative  young  fellow  who 
had  come  up  to  compete  for  the  Balliol 
scholarship,  and  who  had  come  into 
breakfast  with  his  competitor  —  a  very 
shy  hoy — and  had  asked  whether  his 
rival  was  a  clever  hoy,  "  Yes  ;  he'll 
get  the  scholarship  —  not  you." 

It  was  this  candor  that  came  to  the 
front  at  a  dinner  party  of  men  (old 
Balliol  scholars)  who  had  passed  out 
with  honors  from  the  college,  and  were 
serving  their  country  in  various  puhlic 
posls  of  importance.  One  of  them  said, 
"  Master,  we  should  he  very  sorry  to 
have  to  go  in  for  the  Balliol  scholarship 
now  ;  we  should  none  of  us  pass,"  and 
all  expected  to  hear  Jowclt  say,  "Oh, 
nonsense  !  You  are  all  heller  scholars 
now  than  then."  But  Jowclt  glanced 
round  the  table,  and  just  said,  "Yes, 
one  of  you  would — Stanley,  here." 

It  was  this  candor  that  enabled  him, 
as  it  was  currently  reported,  to  say  to 
the  young  man  who  had  thrown  up  an 
important  post  in  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice and  taken  the  twelve  shillings  a 
week  pay  of  a  captain  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  "  I  always  thought  you  a  foolish 
young  man  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the 
wisest  step  you  could  have  taken." 

Once  I  feared  his  blunt  outspoken- 
ness would  have  got  him  into  serious 
trouble.  A  drunken  flyman,  one  tine 
moonlight  night,  came  to  take  us  home 
after  dinner  from  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  our  host,  had  gone  to  the  door  and 
expostulated  with  the  incapable  coach- 
man. When  we  went  out  the  driver 
had  got  down  from  the  box,  and  ap- 
peared to  wish  to  be  squaring  up  to  the 
master,  with  the  words,  "This  gen- 
'man  says  I'm  drunk.  What  do  you 
say  ? "  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
look  of  calm  serenity,  nor  the  absolute 
truthfulness  and  tone  of  unflinching 
assertion,  with  which  Jowett — who 
might  have  been  pardoned  for  a  certain 
evasion  under  the  circumstances  —  said 
to  the  flyman  militant,  "Yes,  you  are 
drunk  —  very  drunk  indeed." 


Of  course,  at  times  this  blunt  out- 
spokenness and  absolute  reality  were 
felt  to  be  galling.  Men  who  were  de- 
servedly snubbed  smarted  under  it. 
But  then  the  master  knew  generally 
what  was  in  man  ;  he  studied  men's 
characters,  observed  men  closely,  and 
even  on  the  torture-rack  of  his  long 
silences  he  learned  something  of  their 
inner  lives.  So  that  if  his  words  were 
sharp,  they  were  often  salutary. 

A  Greek  scholar,  with  a  great  repu- 
tation and  a  fairly  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, came  up  from  a  Scotch  university 
and  showed  up  an  inconteslably  good 
copy  of  (J reek  Iambics.  Jowett  looked 
them  over,  and  to  the  young  man  ex- 
pectant of  great  praise  quietly  said, 
with  his  quaint  blink  of  the  eye,  "  Do 
you  think,  Mr.  So-and-So,  you  could  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  mathematics  ?  " 

On  another  occasion,  at  one  of  the 
test-by-silence  breakfasts,  a  young  man 
who  did  most  of  the  chatter  said  to  his 
neighbor,  "  I  seem  to  be  doing  all  the 
talking."  Jowett  overheard  him,  and 
answered,  "  Yes  ;  very  young  men 
generally  do  that." 

This  reality  of  the  master  made  him 
impatient  of  all  sham  or  shoddy,  and 
very  much  inclined  to  distrust  all  gush 
and  all  apparent  unreality.  It  was  a 
common  story  in  old  Balliol  days  that 
an  undergraduate  who  had  attended 
the  master's  lectures  on  "  Natural  Re- 
ligion "  thought  it  the  right  thing  to 
pose  as  an  unbeliever,  and  said.  "The 
fact  is,  master,  I  cannot  find  evidence 
of  a  god  anywhere." 

"You  must  find  one  by  midnight,  or 
you  will  go  down  to-morrow,"  was  the 
sharp  answer  that  brought  the  young 
man  to  bis  senses,  and  discovered  a 
divinity  that  shaped  his  ends  where  it 
was  least  expected,  in  the  clear  com- 
mon sense  that  would  stand  no  trilling 
or  levity  in  serious  things. 

I  remember  his  saving  to  a  young 
man  who  had  been  talking  rather  gush- 
ingly of  his  love  for  the  poets,  "Do 

you  ever  write  poetry,  Mr.  M  ?  M 

"Yes  —  well,  I  do  something  in  that 
way,"  was  the  answer.  "  Never  mind." 
said  the  master,  ,k  how  much  you 
write,  as  long  as  you  burn  it  all."  It 
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was  good  advice,  :uid  it  was  said  with 
such  a  kiudly  smile  that  it  was  felt  for 
good. 

On  another  occasion  an  undergrad- 
uate gushed  considerably  about  the 
glory  of  the  bright  spring  day.  "  The 
shower  of  blossom,  the  song  of  birds, 
the  music  of  bees  —  what  a  gift  from 
Heaven  it  all  is  I  It  makes  us  all 
poets.  Does  it  not  make  you  feel  poet- 
ical, master?"  said  the  rash  youth. 
"No/'  said  Jowett  testily,  "  I  thiuk 
not.    Take  some  more  tea." 

Jowett's  reality  could  not  stand  con- 
ceit a  bit  more  than  he  could  away  with 
idleness.  Instead  of  saying,  as  Harry 
Smith  would  say,  "  My  dear  sir,  you 
are  a  very  young  man  and  belong  to  a 
very  old  college,"  Jowett  would  say 
straight  out,  "  You  are  a  very  con- 
ceited youug  man  ;  do  not  be  so  fool- 
ish." 

Akin  to  this  love  of  reality  was  a 
love  of  naturalness  that  at  limes  almost 
appeared  simplicity.  The  master's  easy 
manner  with  women,  and  his  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  children,  was  the 
result  of  this  love  of  naturalness.  The 
way  in  which  he  shared  his  coulidence 
with  the  servants  of  his  household,  his 
close  friendship  with  his  secretary 
whom  he  had  trained  to  the  work,  was 
part  of  his  sincere  delight  in  natural- 
ness. On  one  occasiou  a  friend  of 
mine  had  forgotten  the  hour  for  read- 
ing essays  to  the  master  till  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  go  home  and  change  his 
boating-dress.  He  came  up  breathless 
from  the  boats  in  a  Balliol  blazer, 
knocked  at  the  study  door,  and  said,  'k  I 
am  very  sorry,  master,  I  clean  forgot 
the  time, and  have  run  up  straight  from 
the  boats  to  read  my  essay.  I  know  I 
ought  to  have  come  in  cap  and  gown, 
but  I  really  have  not  had  time  to  go  to 
my  lodgings." 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  brother 
essayists  assembled,  Jowett  smiled, 
and  said,  "  Come  in,  come  in.  I  quite 
understand."  It  was  the  naturalness 
of  the  man  in  the  blazer  that  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  master's  heart. 

There  was  also  about  the  master  an 
attractiveness  to  business  men  from  the 
way  in  which  he  went  to  the  point  in 


few  words.  As  vice-chancellor  men 
said  his  ability  to  transact  busiuea* 
swiftly  was  astonishing. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  sometimes 
in  council  or  debate  he  was  accused  of 
being  very  deaf  at  judicious  moments, 
and  so  not  puttiug  a  motion  which 
he  knew  would  be  the  direct  opposite 
of  what  he  wished  or  felt  was  wise  ; 
but  even  then  his  wisdom,  his  determi- 
nation not  to  be  caught  napping,  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  his  opponents. 
Undergraduates  ofteu  experienced  how 
wide-awake  the  apparently  comatose 
master  was,  and  this  especially  at 
essay-time.  A  friend  of  mine  had  for- 
gotten till  too  late  the  weekly  task,  and 
accordingly  had  written  six  instead  of 
twelve  sheets  of  rubbish.  Jowett  ap- 
peared to  be  asleep,  and  the  reader 
read  very  slowly  and  majestically,  and 
ended  the  "  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out"  with  a  grand  rhetorical 
flourish,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  see 
what  a  hard-working  young  fellow  I 
am,  and  how  industriously  I  have  per- 
formed the  allotted  task  I  "  Jowett 
just  said,  "  Read  on,  please,"  in  bis 
little  chirping  voice,  and  my  friend  wa-» 
floored. 

That  piping  chirrup  of  the  master's 
was  very  catching.  One  at  least  of  the 
undergraduates  had  by  imitation  be- 
come so  uuconsciously  like  of  speech 
that  we  who  were  assembled  in  the 
master's  study  to  hear  the  essays  read, 
and  wait  our  turn  for  execution,  were 
horrified  and  convulsed  to  hear  Jowett 
say  at  the  end  of  the  essay,  u  Very 
bald,  very  bald,"  in  his  quaint  falsetto, 
and  to  hear  in  answer  from  the  culprit 
in  just  the  same  falsetto  with  a  crack 
in  it,  ''Oh  1  do  you  think  so?"  We 
expected  an  explosion,  but  the  master 
was  always  master  of  himself,  aud  he 
simply  stirred  the  fire,  aud  said, 44  Next, 
please." 

I  suppose  it  was  in  his  business  ca- 
pacity that  his  brevity  of  speech  stood 
the  master  in  best  stead.  Many  in- 
stances occur  of  this  commendable 
brevity. 

There  had  been  a  luncheon  party  in 
i  college,  and,  after  it,  the  young  men 
I  who  had  well  lunched  thought  it  tbe 
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proper  way  of  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  their  host's  kindness  to  bolt  liini 
into  his  room  and  pepper  his  windows 
with  rolls.  Jowett  watched  the  pro- 
ceeding from  his  oriel  window,  sum- 
moned the  host,  and  said,"  Yon  should 
not  have  such  friends.  If  bread-throw- 
ing were  the  rule,  life  in  college  would 
be  intolerable.  You  are  gated  for  a 
week." 

On  another  occasion  a  grand  com- 
plaint was  made  about  the  toughness  of 
meat  in  Hall.  "The  meat,  sir,  is  not 
fit  for  a  gentleman  to  eat,"  said  the 
leader  of  the  malcontents.  Jowett 
touched  his  bell,  called  his  trusty  ser- 
vant. "  Go  to  the  kitchen  ;  bring  me  a 
plate  of  meat  from  the  same  joint." 
We  waited  and  wondered.  Up  came 
the  pjate,  salt  and  bread  and  potatoes 
to  boot.  Down  sat  the  master.  He 
preseutly  looked  up  at  us,  bliuked  eyes, 
and  said,  "  It  is  quite  good  enough  for 
inc.    Good-evening,  gentlemen." 

The  leader  of  the  band  was  in  a  diffi- 
culty ;  the  syllogism  was  too  apparent, 
and  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Balliol  cookery  did  im- 
prove afterwards.  For  Jowett  was  a 
man  of  strong  common  sense.  He 
knew  that  if  men  were  doing  hard  work 
with  their  brains  they  must  rest,  and 
they  must  eat.  His  advice  to  fresh- 
men, "  Get  through  smalls,  cultivate 
conversational  powers,  entertain  your 
friends,"  had  some  bearing  upon  the 
former  need  ;  and  reforms  in  the  Bal- 
liol kitchen  which  he  wrought  had 
bearing  upon  the  latter. 

Jowett  never  thought  any  details  of 
college  management  beneath  him.  I 
used  to  think  it  almost  a  pathetic  waste 
of  his  precious  time  that  lie  should 
glance  each  Saturday  through  my 
"Battells"  bill,  and  interview  "the 
Dinner  Committee"  four  times  with 
every  moon,  but  the  master  did  not 
think  so. 

How  carefully  he  looked  after  the 
bodily  needs  of  his  pupils  many  a  man 
saved  from  a  bad  breakdown  before  the 
schools  can  testify,  who  had  suddenly 
received  a  little  note  :  "  Dear  So-and- 
so,  you  are  looking  tired  and  need  a 
rest.    Go  down  for  the  next  three  days 


i  to  my  house  at  Malvern.  Yours  truly, 
B.  Jowett." 

Nor  can  one  forget  how  this  same 
kindly  concern  was  shown  to  others 
than  those  of  the  college.  When  Mr^ 
T.  H.  Green  died,  a  scholarship  was 
set  on  foot  to  enable  boys  who  were  at 
the  national  schools  in  Oxford  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  high  school.  A  little  del- 
icate lad  gained  such  a  scholarship. 
Jowett  knew  his  mother's  circum- 
stances, and  said  quietly:  "The  boy 
must  dine  here  every  day  he  is  at 
school.  He  cannot  work  his  brains 
unless  he  be  well  fed.'.'  And  all 
through  that  boy's  school  time  the 
master  took  care  that  he  should  fare 
well.  That  lad  is  now  a  professor,  an 
houor  to  the  town  that  bred  him  and 
the  college  that  fed  him. 

But  Jo  welt's  brevity  of  speech  and 
despatch  of  business  never  shone  more 
than  on  the  great  occasion  of  his  deal- 
ing with  the  refractory  washerwomen 
of  Balliol.  These  worthy  dames  struck 
for  higher  wage  in  one  department. 
Twelve  collars  for  a  shilling  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  statutory  price.  They  came 
to  interview  the  master. 

"The  washerwomen  have  come  to 
see  you,"  said  the  butler. 

"  Show  the  ladies  up,"  said  the  mas- 
ter. They  clumped  into  the  room  to> 
tind  him  fiddling  with  the  poker  at  the 
ashes  in  the  grate.  He  turned  round. 
"  Will  you  wash  twelve  collars  for  a 
shilling  ?  "  They  began  to  expostulate, 
lie  touched  the  bell  ;  in  came  tho  but- 
ler.   "  Show  the  ladies  down." 

Presently  the  butler  appeared  again  : 

"They  seem  very  sorry,  sir — would 
like  to  see  you  again." 

"Show  them  up."  The  washer- 
women found  the  master  intent,  as  be- 


fore, on   the  lire-grate. 


Will 


you 


wash  twelve  collars  for  a  shilling  ? " 
piped  his  cheery  little  voice.  A  stal- 
wart speaker  began  to  make  explana- 
tions. He  touched  the  bell.  "  Show 
these  ladies  down,"  said  he,  and  down 
they  went.  Again  the  butler  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  see  them.  "  Cer- 
tainly ;  show  them  up."  They  entered 
the  room.  "  Will  you  wash  twelve  col- 
lars for  a  shilling  ?  "    "  We  will,"  they 
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It  was  not  the  only  lime  that  the 
then  master  of  Balliol,  Dr.  Jeukyns, 
had  a  blind  eye  for  a  good  purpose. 
For  when,  after  some  college  wine,  an 
excited  undergraduate,  clad  in  white 
surplice,  had  climbed  into  the  chestnut- 
tree,  and  was  making  night  hideous, 
the  bursar  had  called  the  master's  at- 
tention to  it,  Dr.  Jenkyns,  peering  up 
into  the  branches,  replied,  44 1  ray  the  r 
think  1  do  see  some  kind  of  white  bird, 
Mr.  Bursar."  Jowelt  always  laughed 
as  he  told  this.  Another  story  he  de- 
lighted to  reeouut  was  that  of  the  rich 
lady  who,  when  asked  to  subscribe  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  answered, 
44  No,  not  a  penny  ;  they  are  quite  rich 
enough  to  convert  themselves."  Nor 
could  lie  ever  mention  Tail's  reply  to 
those  who  condoled  with  him  on  the 
Nor  did  he  ever  report  the  quaint  love-  difficulty  of  an  archiepiscopate  —  44  Yes, 
passage   in  his   life  when  the  young  [  yes  ;  but  it  has  large  compensations. 


cried.  44  Thank  you — good -day,  good- 
day,"  said  the  master  ;  and,  touching 
the  bell,  he  said,  44  Knight,  show  these 
ladies  down  "  —  and  the  strike  was  over. 

Oue  of  the  secrets  of  Jowett's  power 
with  men  was  doubtless  his  sense  of 
liumor.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  rub- 
■bing  his  hands  together  as  if  he  enjoyed 
the  joke,  which  added  point  to  it.  He 
would  often  tell  stories  against  himself 
—  not  that  he  ever  told  how  when  a 
certain  worthy  fellow  tutor,  with  some- 
what of  a  lacustrine  name,  hoping  to 
score  off  him,  once  said, 44  Do  you  know 
what  they  call  you  in  college  ?  They 
call  you  4  little  Benjamin,'  "  he  turned 
the  tables  by  saying,  44  And  do  you 
know  what  they  call  you?  They  call 
you  4  ruddle.' "  It  was  probably  an 
invention  impromptu,  but  it  was  smart 


.fiancee  who  wished  to  show  the  master 
how  much  she  valued  his  attention  to 
lier  and  her  brother,  whom  she  had 
been  nursing  in  a  serious  illness  at  Bal- 
liol, and  who,  with  her  wedding-day  in 
mind,  had  said  girlishly  and  gushingly, 
* '  Dear  master!  I  have  but  one  more 
request  to  make.  I  know  you  won't 
refuse.  Will  you  marry  me?"  For 
it  was  currently  reported  that  on  this 
occasion  Jowett  was  taken  off  guard, 
in  his  delightful  simplicity.  The 
liead  of  the  college  fidgeted  —  hesitated 

—  blushed  —  poked    the     Arc  —  rose 

—  walked  briskly  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  answered,  44  No,  no.  I  don't 
think  we  should  either  of  us  be  happy." 
It  is,  however,  fair  to  add  that  another 
version  of  the  story  looks  as  if  the  mas- 
ter had  entered  thoroughly  into  the 
joke,  and  that  he  covered  the  maiden 
with  confusion  by  saying,  44  I  think 
your  request      rather  premature." 

But  Jowett  delighted  to  recall  the 
time  when  in  consequence  of  Calverlev 
being  sent  down  for  some  prank  certain 
windows  in  Hall  wine  broken  by  re- 
sentful friends,  and  would  tell  how  Dr. 
Jenkyns,  whose  attention  was  called  to 


you  kuow  "  —  without  a  good  chuckle. 

Jowett's  kindness  to  the  Jews  was 
remarkable.  He  did  not  proselytize  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  them  to 
see  that  the  services  of  the  synagogue 
should  be  organized  and  kept  up  in 
Oxford.  One  of  the  most  touching  no- 
tices in  memoriam  of  the  master  came 
from  the  pen  of  a  Balliol  Jew.  But  to 
return  to  Jowett's  humor. 

This  sense  of  humor,  coupled  with  a 
swift  insight  into  men's  minds,  was  a 
great  engine  in  his  hands.  It  enabled 
him  on  many  an  occasion  to  turn  the 
laugh  against  the  laugher.  There  are 
those  who  remember  how,  at  the  eud 
of  a  lecture,  when  he  was  being  pes- 
tered by  a  youth's  questions  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  conjunctive  and 
subjunctive  moods,  he  affected  not  to 
have  heard  the  questioner,  and  said. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeal 
the  question?"  Then  the  unfortu- 
nately rash  one  repeated  his  foolish 
question,  and  Jowett,  seeing  that  the 
whole  class  was  getting  fidgety  an<l 
restive  at  being  thus  detained,  said,  "I 
don't  quite  understand."  For  the  third 
time  the  youth,  now  abashed  by  hi> 


this  serious  breach  of  college  windows  own  stupidity,  and  conscious  of  Hu- 
mid discipline,  said,  44  I  ravther  think,  indignation  of  his  companions,  kept  in 
3Ir.  Dean,  that  it  was  done  by  light- '  durance,  stammered  out  his  question, 
ning.'"  I  and  the  lecturer  just  blinked  eyes  and 
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said,  with  the  blandest  smile,  "  I  really 
don't  know,"  aud  left  it  to  the  indig- 
nant class  to  settle  the  question  with 
the  questioner. 

Jowett  was  a  close  observer  of  faces 
as  index  to  the  mind,  aud  it  was  won- 
derful how  accurate  his  diagnosis  often 
was.  I  remember  hearing  how  he 
once  looked  upon  the  photograph  of  a 
lady  —  famous  since  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  philanthropy  —  whom  he 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with, 
and  how  he  said,  "That  lady  lives  in 
a  world  of  high  moral  excitement"  — 
which  was  certainly  and  absolutely 
true. 

But  the  power  of  the   master  of 
Balliol  lay  also  in  his  ability  to  dis- 
criminate—  to  enter  into  the  varied 
characters    of   the  young    men  who 
passed  under  his  ken.    "  If  you  want 
to  be  a  successful  teacher,"  he  once 
said  to  the  head  master  of  a  public 
school,  "you  must  know  the  intellec- 
tual needs  of  every  member  of  your 
class."    This  advice  he  acted  on  him- 
self.   With  a  surprising  swiftness  of 
insight,  he  got  by  very  few  occasions  of 
personal  meeting  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  mental  and  moral  capacities  of 
each  member  of  the  college.    He  got  to 
know  more  :  he  learned  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  home  life  —  the  pe- 
cuniary and  other  troubles  that  ham- 
pered the  progress  of  many  in  their 
start  in  life  ;  aud  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  whenever  and  wherever  there 
was  a  bond  fide  need  for  sympathy  and 
succor  the  master  was  at  the  pupil's 
side,  the  master's  voice  in  the  pupil's 
car,  the  master's  purse  in  the  pupil's 
hand.    If  it  be   true    that  the  best 
things  in  a  good  mail's  life  are  the  little 
unremembered  acts  of  constant  kind- 
ness, then  the  best  of  Jowett's  life  will 
never  be   recorded  on  earth,  for  his 
right  hand  would  not  let  his  left  hand 
know  what  it  did  of  charity  and  love. 

And  only  those  in  far-off  parts  of  the 
world  can  testify  how  that  love  followed  I 
them  constantly,  and  seemed  to  care, 
with  ceaseless  and  individual  sympa- 
thy, for  the  quiet  worker  in  the  distant 
field.  It  is  true  the  master  always  felt 
that  nothing  succeeded  like  success, 


and  would  say  pithily,  "  Never  retreat,, 
never  explain,  never  apologize"  — 
uay,  would  sometimes  run  risk  of  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  of  the  world  worldly 
in  his  precepts  to  those  who  were  just 
starting  on  their  walk  in  life. 

But  all  who  knew  the  master  well 
knew  that  he  cared  as  little  for  success 
as  a  personal  thing  for  his  pupils  as  he 
had  cared  for  it  for  himself.  What  he- 
coveted  for  them  was  the  vantage  posi- 
tion from  which  they  could  help  their 
time.  He  was  sometimes  accused  of 
toadying  to  the  grand  and  the  great,, 
because  if  a  nobleman  entered  at  Bal- 
liol the  master  kept  his  eye  upon  hini~ 
But  nothing  could  have  been  more- 
false  to  faet  or  untrue  to  the  master's 
character.  All  he  desired  was  to  get 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  young 
scions  of  nobility  as  to  influence  their 
lives  and  mould  their  characters  for 
good.  He  knew  to  what  power  they 
were  born,  and  he  was  determined  not 
to  let  the  opportunity  slip  of  getting 
them  to  look  on  life  with  his  own  larger 
views,  and  more  unselfish  eyes. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
master's  character  to  the  undergraduate 
mind  was  his  sympathy  with  fields  of 
thought  and  knowledge  into  which  he- 
had  never  penetrated  ;  for  the  master 
was  shockingly  ignorant  of  some  com- 
mon things.  He  knew  as  little  about 
the  make  of  his  body  as  of  the  building- 
up  of  a  crystal.  If  he  had  been  asked 
where  his  lungs  were,  or  where  his 
heart  lay,  he  could  not  have  told  you. 
The  whole  range  of  physical  and  natural 
science  was  unexplored  by  him.  But 
though  he  did  not  talk  enthusiastically 
about  the  newer  seienees,  and  made  it 
possible  for  young  wits  to  write  :  — 

I  am  Professor  Benjamin  Jowett, 
All  that  ran  be  known,  I  know  it ; 
I  am  the  Master  of  this  College, 
What  I  know  not,  is  not  knowledge. 

It  was  a  gross  libel  upon  his  large- 
hearted  sympathy  with  men  in  other 
fields  of  labor  ;  and  the  young  chemist* 
or  doctor,  or  mathematician,  was  as 
great  an  object  of  interest  to  him  as 
even  the  young  Greek  philosopher. 
Ami  Jowett  was  never  ashamed  to  say 
"  I  don't  know."   Indeed,  it  was  touch- 
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ing  to  see  how  lie  would  encourage 
people  to  know  what  he  did  not.  His 
saying  "You  must  cultivate  conversa- 
tional powers,"  was  perhaps  caused  by 
his  own  feeling  of  his  want  of  such 
power  ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  patted  a  little  girl  upon 
the  head,  and  said,  with  kindly  smile, 
u  You  must  learn  all  about  the  flowers 
and  stars,  and  how  to  play  whist"  — 
three  branches  of  knowledge  in  which 
tie  liimself  was  a  complete  tyro. 

Of  Jowott  as  a  preacher,  one's  mem- 
ory of  the  appearance  of  the  man  as  he 
went  and  came  from  the  pulpit  almost 
obliterates  the  memory  of  the  matter  of 
liis  discourse.  A  friend  once  described 
liim  on  these  occasions  as  looking  like 
"  an  elderly  cherub  made  ready  for 
bed."  The  tone,  too,  of  the  word 
"charity  "  in  his  favorite  prefatory  col- 
lect always  rings  in  one's  ears.  But 
though  these  sermons  seldom  betrayed 
feeling,  they  generally  contained  some 
pithy  saying  which  stuck.  In  one  of 
the  last  sermons  preached  in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster,  for  example,  he  said, 
"  Better  is  the  foolishness  of  the  en- 
thusiast than  the  wisdom  of  the  pessi- 
mist; "  and  such  sayings  as  "As  you 
go  forward  in  lifo  never  expect  too 
much,  never  hope  for  too  little,"  or 
such  a  message  as  he  gave  the  Clifton 
boys  in  his  sermon  on  manners,  "  There 
are  only  two  rules  for  good  manners. 
One  is,  Always  think  of  others  ;  the 
oilier  is,  Never  think  of  yourself," 
remain  as  echoes  that  cannot  die.  At 
times,  it  is  true,  when  in  his  sermon  he 
touched  on  the  character  of  a  dead 
friend  his  voice  trembled  a  little  ;  but 
generally  one  felt  the  discourses  were 
essays  rather  than  exhortation.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  seldom  seemed  to  set 
forth  the  sinfulness  of  sin  ;  yet,  ou  the 
other  hand,  one  who  was  at  Balliol 
forty  years  ago  once  told  me  that  he 
!md  attended  one  of  the  short  religious 
talks  which  Jowett  used  then  to  give 
on  Sunday  evenings  to  a  certain  number 
of  seriously  disposed  undergraduates, 
and  he  came  away  with  a  conviction  of 
the  teacher's  horror  of  sin  which  has 
remained  with  him  ever  since. 


Of  his  deep  personal  piety  none  could 
doubt ;  of  his  fondness  for  certain 
Psalms  and  hymns  those  who  were  in- 
timate with  him  can  vouch.  He  did 
not  care  much  for  books  of  devotional 
exercise  so  common  nowadays  ;  but 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John  will 
be  found  graven  on  his  heart.  A  mau's 
religious  belief  is  tested  by  the  pres- 
ence of  death.  The  master  had  always 
an  abiding  sense  of  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life  ;  but,  as  he  told  his 
friend  Rogers,  ho  had  set  his  house  iu 
order,  made  all  his  arrangements,  and 
meant  to  die  like  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. He  was  quite  calm  when  the 
"mute,  unquestionable  figure"  came 
up  so  close  two  years  ago ;  indeed, 
when  nearly  in  extremis,  he  astonished 
his  nurse  by  the  quiet  way  in  which  he 
said,  "  Nurse,  you  should  never  look 
sad  in  a  sick  man's  presence."  But  he 
was  glad  to  live.  He  had  two  years' 
more  work  he  wished  to  do,  and  he 
was  thankful  for  what  he  called  a 
respite.  Those  two  years,  he  often 
said,  were  very  happy  ones  ;  for  the 
master  needed  the  affection  of  men, 
and  those  two  years  were  a  revelation 
to  him  of  their  affection  and  loving 
kinduess  towards  him. 

Besides,  he  got  through  the  work  he 
set  his  mind  to  do  ;  and  when  at  the 
last  illness  he  finished  the  jolting  down 
of  his  reminiscences  of  his  dear  friend 
Lord  Tennyson,  he  could  truly  say,  as 
he  did  say,  "I  can  rest  now"— and 
so  entered  into  the  rest  that  cannot 
be  broken. 

It  was  not  only  as  master  of  the  col- 
lege but  master  of  Ihe  college  servants 
that  he  will  be  long  remembered. 
Those  who  on  the  funeral  day  spoke 
with  the  college  porter  and  the  college 
scout,  or  talked  with  the  faithful  house- 
keeper and  the  servants  at  the  master's 
lodge,  know  well  how  true  and  thought- 
ful a  friend  they  felt  they  had  lost  ;  and 
can  realize  how  fine  an  example  of  the 
Christian  type  of  generous  English 
gentleman  went  away  from  Oxford 
when  the  master  of  Balliol  died.  "  My 
love  to  the  college "  were  his  last 
words. 
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